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Adelaide. 7r>l, 907 

Alawoona. 222, !U7, 1017 

Aldinga.no report a roeeived 

Allandale Past 98, 200, 483, 717, S90, 
1183, 1310, 1470, 1002 

Alma. 213, 48^ 

Amyion.in recoaa 

AngJist-oii . . no reports roeeive«l 

Appilla Varrowio . . 100, 208, 333, 483, 
720, 890, 1034, 1184, 1312, 1470, 1002 
Artbnrtoii . . .. 899, 1185, 1321 

As!ilj()urn(‘.no reports received 

Aulmni W«)mou^a . 240, 504, 610, 752. 

1222, 1351, 1501, 1047 


Balaklava. .. 213 

Ballmnnali .. 105, 229, 347, 593, 1010, 

1050 

Halhannah Women 912, 1364, 1508, 

1048 

Jliilujubah. 104, 742, 1007 

Palumbah AV’omen^s. 500, 1352 

liatmciii . .. iM) repoits ier<'i\ed 
Bcetaloo Valley . . 99, 208, 484, 575, 719, 
897, 1030, 1184, 1312, 1003, 1007 
Bebilie North . . no reports received 
Holalie Women’s .. 144, 210, 300, 594, 
010, 752, 700, 1224, 1502, 1018 

Bolvidere. 105, 348, 745 

(lerri no reports received 

I tig Suaiiip.no leports received 

Blackheuth .. 105, 229, 499, 751, 907, 
1050, 1190, 1331, 1491, 1032 

Black Eock. 572, 575, 897 

Black Springs .. 208, 213, 487, 1039, 
1311, 1320, 1480, 1614 

Byic'kwood .... . 591 

Block J’l . . no reports lecoived 

Blyth . . 336, 484, 574, 719, 1311, 1604 

Booborowie. 208, 1310, 1607 

Bo^deroo Centre . . . no rt*poi’ta received 

Boolj^n. 222, 713, 1329 

Boor's Plains .. 215, 337, 48S-9, 732, 
1039, 1480, 1485 

Borrika.499 

Bowlin.222 

Brentwood. 215, 339, 1180 
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BiiiikU v . . no n')>ui(s r. t«'U<'d 

Brinkwortli , . ... 213 

Brownlow .. . 485, 720, 1185, 1007 

Bneharmn 330, 485, 731. 103t, 1320, 

1480 

Bugle . . no n'ports r(‘<‘eived 

Biiiidal(*er Sjo iiigs no re])oits lecudvcd 

Bute. 735, 1322, 1185, lOl.l 

Bntler 104, 215, 582, 735. 7t2 
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.. .. 1488 
no reports re<'eive.l 
no re])orta receivt'd 
no reports rectoved 
no reports received 
no reports lectoved 


Chnendon . 

Pleve .. . ... no refroits receivetl 

Cobdoghi ... no reports received 
Polton ... . . no reports received 

('oornnndottk 105, 222, 1488, 1018, 

1()25 

(/oonalpyn . no reports received 

Poonawarra. 95, 300 

Ptioitawnrm Women’s 133, 240, 594, 

753, 912, 1354, 1503 
Coorabic .... .. no reports received 

Popeville . . . iro reports received 

Coiilta.no reports received 

Oradock. no reports receivt'tl 

Cummins . . .... 221, 736, 1015 

Ciingena .. .. 104, 221, 1187, 148<. 

Pnrrenev Creek .. 105, 348, 747, 1040. 

1632 

Pygrret Kivor . . . . no reports received 
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Poonawarra .. . . 
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Coorabic .... 
Copeville . . . i 

Coiilta. 

Oradock . 

Cummins 

Ciingena .. .. 1< 

Pnrrenev Creek .. 1 


Darke's Peak 
Dudley .. 
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. 209, 213 
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KtUliiiiii .Tio i(‘])ort3 leeeivi**! ' 
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ItSb I 

Kii'lundji .no r(*[)nrts rfroivod i 

Kundia. 91), 200, 7J9 

Eiitcdia W<iiticn *s .. .. 240, 802, 70b . 

Evnrard Ejist ., no roports roccivod ; 

I ' 

r ; 

Enrudl ’» Elat .... no u'[>orta ropoivod 
EiniiisM 221), 848, 199, 1190, 1491, j 

10.82 • 

H’i.'ii)p(‘s . . . 201), r*00, ."72, 894 * 

Ernwillo 10."), 222, 720, 1188, 1818, ! 

1491, 1007 1 

a I 

(lawlpr River .. .. 108, 21:5, .880, 101 1 ! 

OeorfrelowT . . . . no roporia iepeiv<‘d I 

(l«‘)fininin.no reports leeeived j 

(Mjidatone ... .1312 j 

(iladstono Wioinen’s , . 144, 240, 504, 010, 
700, 920, 1080, 1224, 1304, 1508 : 

(llosaop.no reports received i 

Eo ide . :i4r), 107, lOlO, 1828, 1017 1 

(lootle Women’s . . no reports received 
Oieeiioek .. 108, 210, 213, 722. 80S ‘ 

1089, lOOM, lb11 

(keen Pntcb ,845, 190, 78S, 742, 900, . 

132.8, 14S0 I 

Enliifin* .. no repoits received 

Enimerncba .... no reports reeoived i 


H 

Tlfilidon .... , . no reports received 

IIimsoTi. no reports received i 

Hartley.105, 1829, 1331, 118S 1 

llsnvlcc'r.in locess ' 

Hindninisli Island no ropojts received i 
ITookinn .. .no reports reeei\ed I 

ITovloton . . no reports received j 


Hope Forest .. 10.5, 229, ,848, 499, 751, ! 

00-1, 10-17. 1100, 1101 j 
Hope Ff>rest and Dinp^abledinp^n Women’s I 
1080, 1224, 1.508 I 

I 

Tnrn.m Valiev . . 228, 348, .598, 1048, 1880 

1020 I 

Iron Bank.in recess j 


J 

.Tamestown. 8.80, 838, 1478 

Jervoifl .. . 229, 499, 1820, 1881, 1032 j 

K I 

Kalangadoo *.no reports received ! 

Kalangadoo Women's no reports received 

Kr nmantoo.in recess 

Kpnni.no reports received 

Krpinnie.221 

Krpunda.no reports received 

Krlyan.no reports received 

Kr.ngarilla.no reports received 

Kancfarilla Women's .. . 144, 504, 697, 

1508, 1652 
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Karcultaby.no reports received 

Karoonda.no reports received 

Keith.1470 

Kelly .. 104, 221. 197, 1040, 1480, KUti 

Ki ki .... . 713 

Kilkerran .. 887, 489, 738, 1187, 1322 

Kiinba ... .hi recess 

Kingston-on-Murray.in recess 

Kongorong.no reports received 

Koolunga^ .... 206, 21.8, 487, 897, 1039 

Koonunga. 487, 574 

Koonibba . .... no reports received 

Ko]»pio 210, 221, 490, 497, 58.8, 1187 

132.8, 1017 

Kriugin . no reports rceeived 

KuLtpo .. 1050, 1190, 1331, 1020, 1032 
Kulkawirra . 105, 221-2, 591, 1820, 1625 

Kvanculta . . 104, 221, 492, 497, 1041 

1823, 1480 

KvbNlu)ldv .. 98, 894, 1081 

K \ b\ bf)lif(‘ Women's 1.86, 504, 757, 
760, 1068, 1497, 1052 

li 

Luiimioo. no repoit.s leceived 

Ijangliorne's Creek .. .. 229, 592, 1491 

l..anra . no reports receive<l 

Lull.) Ibis . 101, 497, .584, 738, 902, 1042, 

132;; 

L.ana Iia> Women’s . 597, 700, 91.), 920, 
1222, 1224, 1505, 1049 
Lensuood and Forest Rjingo .. 592, 750 
liight’s Pass .. 2l:8, 485, .582, 725, 7.81, 


1039, 1.818, 1010, 1014 

Lipson .... .104, 7.89 

Ecme (ium Mild Monnsb . 588, 713, 1013 
bone I'lm- . lOli, 1S(), 727, 1185 

Lofigvvmotl.no reports received 

Lowbank. in recess 

Eoxton , .... no re[)oit8 icceivtsi 

Luciiidale.no reports rcTuived 

Iivnduch . . 10.8, 2i:i, 330, 487, 1185, 1320 

M 

M.acclesfield . . 105, 229, 348, 499, 593, 
907, 1050, 1190, 1331, 1632 

Macljiniiviay. 593, 904 

Mallala.no reports received 

Malteo .104, 7.89 

Mangnlo.217, 584, 742, 760 

Mang.'jlo- Women's.1.88, 3(i3, 1357 

Mannanarie.in recess 

Marama .. 105, 222, 347, 499, 1329, 1488 


McLaren Flat .. 105, 593, 1188, 1(530 
Mcfinren Elat Women’s .. 36.8, .868, 500, 
504, 755, 920, 1009, 1223, 1364 


Meribah.no reports receive<l 

Milang 499, 750-1, 906-7, 1048, 1330 

Millendilla.no reports received 

MilUcent .... 206, 329, 483, 566, 1183 
Milliceiit Womeirs .. 2.88, 598, 755, 1070 

ACltnlie. 104, 218, 742, 1486 

Mindario.no reports received 

Minnipa.no reports received 

Modbury.no reports received 
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l*age. 

Monarta Bouth .. 345, 348, 744, 903,1044 


1324, 1491 

M-oonta.in recess 

Moorlands. 588, 1019 

Moorook.no reports received 

Moidmtd . 200, 329, 1310, 1500, 1002, 

1003 


Moidinrd Woiiirn's . 13S, 501, 914, 1357, 

1652 


Morpliett Vale .in recess 

Mount Barker.1491 

Mount Bryan.105, 21)8 

Mount Compass. 229, 1028 


Mount Gambler . . 90, 98, 329, 483, 572, 
890, 1032, 1034, 1183, 
1310, J475, 1000 
Mount Hope .. 341, 587-8, 740, 1017 
Mount Pleasant .. 229, 348, 593, 751, 900 

Mount Remarkable.in recess 

Mount Scliank.in recc'ss 

Mudnniuckln .... ... 221 

Mundalla . . 98, 200, 483, 572, 717, 10.34, 
i 1183, 1309, 1473, 1470 

Alnndiilla Wnmen’s . 238, 240, 504, 010, 
750, 915. 1358, 1052 
Miirrav Bridge .. 340, 497, 589, 751, 

1327, 1021 

Murniytown .. 100, .333, 4S4, 575, 720, 
1184, 1312, 1477 


Mypolonga.1020 

Myponga .no reports received 

Myrla .in recess 


N 

Niintawarra .. 101, 103, 330, 487, 72S, 
731, 1038, 1313, 1320, 1480 
Xaiaeooite . . no leporls received 

Xairidy .no reports leceivetl 

Xairung. 1029, 1032 

Neeta . . in recess 

Xelshaby.' no reports recidved 

Xidsliaby Wonieids .. 240, 304, 13.59 

Xetlicrton.105 

North Booborowio. in recess 

Nunjikompita .. .. no reports received 
Nnnkeri .. .347, 499, 1040, 1329, 1180, 

1025 


O 

O’lioughliii.221, J.32.3, 1617 


O'Loughlin Women’s. 1300 

Orroroo.in recess 


Overland (’ornei .. 105, 222, 347, 499, 
591, 1187, 1328, 1488, 162.1 
Owen. 102-3, 1.313, 1320 


• P 

Palabio. . 104, 221 

Parilla.no reports received 

Parillu Women’s . . . 138, 1 11, 210, 700, 

916, 1500 

Parilla Well.105 

Parilla Well Women’s. 240, 1052 

Parrakie. 498, 745 

Parrakio Women’s .. 139, 144, 504, 910, 
1224, 1361-1304, 1050 
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Paruna. 229, 499 

Paskevillc 104, 215, 3:!9, 489, 735, 

1180, 1322 

Pata . . .in recess 

Penola . . 200, 483, 717, 1310, 1002 

Penola Wnnicu’s 140, 210, 300, .101, 

010, 1221. 131)1, 150S 

Peiiiieshaw.in recess 

iVnwortham .. lO.l, 213, 3.30, 187, 731, 
10.39, 1185, 1014 

Petersvilh*. no reports received 

Petinu. .. 101, 315, 1480 

Pinbong. 221, 497, 711, 132,3 

fMnkawillinie . . . . no reports received 

Pinnaroo. 347, 1187, 102.1 

IMiinaroo Women’s 141, 240, 502, 504, 
.508, 917, 1080, 1221, 1500, 10.52 

Poochera. no reports receiv(‘d 

Port Elliot . .. 105, .348, 1050, 13.31 

Pygery .... 220-1, 742, 104.3, 1480, 1617 
I’ygeiy Women’s . 341, 1(».5() 


Q 

Qnoni . 2t)0 

B 

Ramco . 105, 222, .189. 591. 1011, !ls7, 

1487 

Rapid Bnv ... . ..in recess 

Redlnll .. 10.3, .333, 487, 1037, 118 1. 

1.312, 1478. 1007 
Hendelshn?n .. 98, 570. .572. 1031. 1000, 

1002 

Remlelsh.am Women’s 1 1.3, 307, 502. 

599, 616, 918, 1224, 1361, 1052 

Ren mark.no reports received 

Rlivni<* .. in recess 

Richnian’s Hreek.in recess 

Riverton.1185 

irntrlon Women’s in rcia'ss 

Rob4*rts and Vt'^Tan 221, 31*' 

Ro.sedale 10.3, 213, .3.30, 187, 901, 1030 
1320, 1480, 1614 

Roseworthy. 213, 487. 1314, 1320 

Rnsv Pine . . . in recess 

Rudall.no reports received 


S 

Baddh'worth .. .580, 1011 

Saddlcworth W4)meii’s 239 501, 599. 

616, 1224, 1362, 1,507 

Salisbury.in reecss 

Salt Creek. .... in reeess 

Snndnlwiood . . no reports received 
Seott’s Bottom .. 105, 229, .348, 499. 

1050, 1331, 1491 
Shoal Bay . . 226, 229, 348, 499, 1331 

Smokv Bnv.104 

Sno\Af(.A\n’ 103, 3.3<i, 187, 1 185, 

1.320, 1480 

Snowt.iiwn Women's 1508, 10,52 

Smith Kilkerran 104, 3.30, 489 1010. 

1187, 1321, 148.5, 161.5 
Spalding . . .... .in roecss 

Springton . 105, 348 
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Stanley Flat .. no reports roceivotl 

Stockport . .. 487, 57(1, 1185, i;420, 

1480, 1014 

Straflialbyn . . 226, 229 

Streaky Bay .. .no reports r(‘C«*ive<l 
SutliorlandH lOIJ, 211, 576, 728, lOHS, 
1478, 1611 12, 1614 

T 

Talia.no reports rcooheO 

Tanlanoola. 08, 206, 48.1, lls.'i 

Tanianoola Woinen^s . , 1 1.1'4, .168, 504, 
616, 020, 10.14, 1.16.1, 1.507, 1052 

Taplan.10.5, 1.129, 1488 

I'jiplan Women’s .. 240, .504, 136.1, 1.50S 

Taiagoro . . . . 221, .112, .145, 1617 

I’areowie.no reports recehed 

Tailce.187, .582, 1.120, 1480, 16U 

Tarpeon.a.no reports received 

Ta tiara .. ..no reports received 

llntinarii .no reports reeeived 

Tinio .... 211, 5S2, 711, 809, 1.120, 

1180, 1611 

I’nlkineara.in recess 

Tueedvale . 11.11, J610 

'Pvvo \V(41s .... ... in !<*<s*ss 


V 

I Inga 11 a . . . . '* 

riijuT Wakefield 212.1, 1185, 1120, Kill 
Fraidl.a and Suinmertowii in recess 
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Warrnmboo . . .343, 497, 742, 1187, 

1321, 1616 

Warrainboo Women^s 144, 240, 600, 
616, 1080, 1224, 1364 
Wasle>s 101, 487, 731, 1480, 1614 

W.aslevs Women \s .. 144, 168, 60.1, 757, 
760, 020, 1070, 1195, 1164, 150S 
Water vale . . . no reports received 

Wauraltee . . . no reports received 

\\ejner.s^. 211, 1.10, 480, 734, 1186, 1485 
Wepo\Me .... 08, 573, 1036, 1183, 1477 
Wep(mi(' Women's .. .. 605, 7.57, 1507 

White*N River.in recess 

W'hyte-Varcnwie . . . . . in recess 

Wilkawatt Women’s . ... 1651 

Willowie .no reports received 

Willi.amstown Women’s .. Ill, 240, 504, 


616, 760, 1361, 1508 
WiliniTigton .. 206, 484, 718*9, 1034, 
1184, 1110, 1477, 160.1 
Wilmington Wotiien’s .. .. 1652 

Windsor . jn recess 

winkie.in recc.ss 

Winahar.M. 1037, 160.5-6 

Win ilia.no rc]>orts received 

WiriiUa W(nn(*n’s . . . . .... 760 

Whrnll.M .. no repoits received 

Wdselov . 483, 896 

Wudian.a . .. 101, 221, .145, 896 

W\iiarka ... no reports received 


V 

Vcitch ... . . . in recess 

\"ii'ginia . . ..in leces^ 

W 

Waddiken IvtM'ks no reports leeeived 

W.aikeni' .no reports received 

Wal1al;i . 304, 497, 742 

W;inbi.in reces.s 

Wjuidearah.1181, 1.112, 1178 

Warroivie .. 98, 206, 3.10, 481, 718, 1310, 

1476, 160.1 
. . in, 240, 504, 
600, 1161 


Y 

Vacka . .... .. in recess 

Yadnarie. 588, 712, 1186, 1616 

Vail nil da . . .in recess 

Vaiidiah .. 1110, 211, 116, 575, 1184, 

1605, 1607 

V;iinne<‘ . . . 104 

V.antjinaba* .no leports received 

Veol.-niiia .no iCports received 

Yorketown . .m recess 

Yoiinghusband.in recess 

Yundi . 1190, 1331, 1491 

Vurgo. Ill, ^222, 1187, 1488 


Yiirgo Women’s . 1080, 1348, 1508, 1651 


Waicowie Women's 
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''JK)i;BNAIi OF AQKICULTUBE. [Aug. 15, 1933. 


AGRICULTdRAi VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISOELLANEOnS. 


Congress. 

The forty-fourth Oongress of the Agricultural Bureau will be opeiaed by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor at; 8 pm. on Monday, September 11th, in the Way Hall, Franklin 
Street, Adelaide. Addresses will be delivered the" same evening by the Minister of 
A|p*iculture (Hon. A. P. Biosing, M.L.O.) and the Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. A. J. Cooke). Delegates and other members of Branches are requested 
to be in attendance at 7.45 p.m. 

Sessions for Women^s and Men's Branches will be held on Tuesday morning^.after¬ 
noon, and night, Wednesday morning (Free Parliament), and Wednesday night. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been advised that District Conferences 
will be held as follows:— 

Pvtmaroo L%ne, at Pa rill a, Tuesday, September 26th (Secretary, Mr. J. W. D. Carman) 
(altered). 

Murray Lands (East), at Taplan, Thursday, September 28th. (Secretary, Mr. P. B. 
Hodgei Nangari) (altered). 

Eyre^a Peninsula (Southern), at Cummins, Wednesday, October 4th. (Secretary, 
Ml. H. M. Eoberts.) 

Eyre*s Peitmsula (Central), at Minnipa, Friday, Octobfci 6th. (Secretary, Mr. D. V. 
Kitto.) 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. 

Butterfat Output Competition. 

The United Dairy Cattle Brooders’ Association of South Australia some six years ago 
inaugurated a Butterfat Output^ Competition, which has been known ever since to 
meinbers of the association as the Gold Medal Competition. It is open to all members 
who have at least six cows under official test,^ and tlie results based on the official 
figures are computed and supplied annually by the Department of Agriculture, 

In the main, the rules have not varied a gi’cat deal over the*period of years, although 
one alteration made in the year just closed seemed to increase the tensity for some 
entrants and to reduce it for others. The rule in question was the one affecting the 
personnel of the herd, and requiring that at least one cow in every six or part thereof 
should be 5 years-old or over. Such a rule had the effect of giving to the herd with 
the specified number of mature cows a decided advantage over the one which possessed 
too few, and in certain instances of relatively small herds in which the quota of mature 
cows lacked considerably, these herds were not eligible to compete. This anomaly, 
however, was removed in time for the sixth year, and the rules for that year, which 
ended on June 30th last, WM as follows:—• ' 

1. At least six cows per had to be entered for the comgaetition. 

2. In herds of more than six coi^, ovmers were permitted to withhold from com¬ 
petition 25, per of their number, but nQt more than 25 per cent, 

3. Handiqmip were:— 

For,cpw^ under 2 yeprs at calving, SOlbs. butterfat. 

Two but under 3 years at calving, eolbs. butterfat. 

Three years, but under 4 ryears at calving, 401bs. hutterflat. 

^^■^our years, but| under 5 years at calving, 201bs. butterfat, 
years and oVisr,' nil. 
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The ftnal results have brought to the fore a new winner in the person of Mr. C. E. 
Verco, of Mount Compass; his herd, a comparatively small one, established a new 
record output for this particular competition. 

The winners to date have been:—^ 

1927- 28 Mr. 0. J. Morns, Mouteith, 556.581b8. butterfat. 

1928- 29 Mr. J. A. J. Pfitzner, Hampden, 456.811bs. butterfat. 

1929- 30 Mr. C, J. Morris, Monteith, 496.691bs. butterfat. 

1930- 31 Mr. C, J. Morris, Monteith, 465.21](b8. butterfat. 

1931- 32 Mr. C. J. Morris, Monteith, 560.941bB. butterfat. 

1932- 33 Mr. C, E. Verco, Mount Compass, 563.471bs. butterfat. 

The Late Professor Lowrle. 

The recent death of Professor William Lowrie jccalls to the minds of all farmeis 
the valuable work which the late Professor achieved for South Australia. He 
was known personally to many as an able man of great personality, and the younger 
generation of farmers learnt to recognise him as a leadei in agriculture and one whose 
work exercised a powerful influence on the agricultural practices of this State. As a 
tribute to the Professor the following remarks were made by the Minister of 
Agriculture (Hon. A. P. Blesin^, M.L.C.) at the opening of the Winter School 
for Farmers at Roseworthy Agricultural College early this month:—‘^It is appropriate 
on this occasion to draw attention to the recent demise of Professor William 
Lowrie, who occupied the position of Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College with conspicuous success from 1887 to 1901. Concerning his College work, it 
can be said that during the course of those 14 years he laid down well and truly the 
foundations upon which the College work has since developed, and that he was responsible 
for the training of many students who have since risen to distinction in various walks 
of life. But he did far more than this. In Lowrie^s time there was no Department 
of Agriculture; in fact, at that time the Roseworthy Agricultural College, meagrely 
equipped as it was, may be said to have been the Department of Agriculture. Lowrie 
was both a man of conspicuous ability and a practically minded farmer; he paid 
close attention to farm operations on the College farm; he sougiit to account for the 
relatively Ipw wheat yields that were prevalent at the time. Eventually he came to 
attribute them to two main factors more or leas related to our climatic conditions, 
namely:—(1) Efficient bare fallow, and (2) the systematic use of water soluble 
phosphates. As soon as he had convinced himself of the soundness of his facts, he 
stressed thmr importance to South Australia from platforms in every section of our 
agricultural areas. His advocacy was so successful in the matter that our mean wheat 
yields which for the 30 years ending in 1906 were below Obush. to the acre rose to 
P^bush. in the next decade and to 12ibush. in the decade that followed. 

It can be said, of course, that land was being fallowed in South Australia befoie 
Lowrie’a time, and that response of the College land to ^superphosphate had already 
been noted by his immediate predecessor, Professor Custance, and this no doubt is 
true. But farmers of the present day whose personal experience does not extend to 
the eighties can have no idea of the difference between ‘fallow' as Lowrie conceived 
it—and as we accept it to-day—and ‘fallow' currently practised by farmers of the 
eighties. Lowne was the first to show how ‘bare fallow' should be prepared and 
handled in South Australia; and to-day Lowrie's bare fallowing is the sheet anchor of 
Boutli Australian fanning. Further, more than any other man, Lowrie, by'the effective¬ 
ness of his advocacy, was responsible for the rapid adoption of drills and super¬ 
phosphate in South Australia. His name and fame should be an inspiration to all 
young South Australian fanners." 

Woxml In Borses. 

At the recent Conference of Upper Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
a d^agate from Morchard asked: ‘‘What is the cause and treatment of large 
wofiss vary prevalent in young horses this year? Mr, R. H. F. Macindoe. BfliT.Sc.* 
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M.B.C.V.Sv to Inrhom the question waa subinitied, iays:—^^^Iiifeetation of honM iA the 
result of their swallowing the eggs of the worms contained in food or water. The 
eggs develop under favorable conditions of warmth and moisture such as would be 
supplied in moist earth at a temperature of 98deg. Fahr. They retaip, their fertility in 
unfavorable surroimdings for a long time and develop under fayolhMo conditions. 
The young worm in the egg can live in dry horse manure for six mmhs. 
for Horses with Large White Worms. —^Withhold all bulky food for S4 to* 48 
hours, but bran mashes with a little crushed grain can be given. Then ad¬ 
minister as a drench:—^Raw linseed oil, pints; oil or turpentine^ 4 to d table- 
spoonfuls. Shake thoroughly before administratioil. Withhold all food for two hours 
after drenching and then give a small feed, gradually increasing the amount until the 
animal’s normal ration has been reached. Tartar emetic in one dram doses repealed, 
at the end of 12 hours and given with a little linseed meal in a small bran mash, 
followed in 24 hours by an oil drench, is also effective, but do not give the oil drench 
if diarrhoea is present. Treventwe Measures. —^AU worms expelled should be bumf. 
All drinking water should be protected from contamination with manure and as free 
from surface drainage as possible. ’ ’ 

Oranges Setting Fruit out of Season. 

Replying to a question, submitted by the Upper N'orthem Conference as to the 
cause of orange trees setting fruit out of season! Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural 
Instructor) says:—‘‘Whilst the normal flowering period of the orange tree is in. 
spring when the first burst of new growth occurs, it will, if stimulated to make further 
bursts of new growth, produce flowers and set scattered fruits at any time during the 
summer season. This characteristic may be explained by pointing out that orange 
trees do not develop flower buds on the previous summer’s growth before the trees 
go to rest—as is seen in the case with the deciduous fruit trees such as apple, pear, 
peach, apricot, cherry, plum, &c., but the flovers are formed on the ends of new 
shoots and sot iqto fruits without any delay or resting period. 

The usual cause for a succession of fruits forming on t*^( orange trees is that after 
the growth, which begun in the spring, has matured, the ground may become somewhat 
dried out and the roots cease growing. A soaking rain or an irrigation applied at this 
stage causes a renewal growth of young shoots which often blossom and set some fruits. 
In our dry summer climate such intermittent supplies of moisture may cause several 
bursts of new growths and flowers, and result in a tree carrying several lots of fruits, 
all of varying sizes and ripenesses. The best way to nviid these recurring settings 
of fruit is to maintain enough moisture in the soil until after midsummer to prevent 
these fits and starts of new growths. It is wiser to test the moisture in the sOU about 
the trees by boring or digging a hole here and there, than to be guided by the curling 
of the loaves of the orange tree which is usually a sign that its roots are suffering 
from lack of soil moisture.^’ 

Fublicatians BeceiTed. 

Tear Book of Agriculture, n.S.A., 1933. 

* Domestic Preservation of Fruit and Vegetables, Bulletin, No. 21. Price, Is. irat. 

* Narcissus Culture, Bulletin No. 44. Price, 9d. net. 

* Published by Ministry of Agriculture, England. 


AOBIOULTURAL INQUIBIBS. 


[Eeplies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spafford, Deputp Director of Agr^ture^ 

^ Whitt. 

Is Agriovlturat Bureau-^* ^ Will dry pickle JciU wheat MfeevUst*^ 
is a Matter of common experience that where seed wli4al is 

powder, and the work is done in a bam, the building is lid of WiOlibk 
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SEPT. 9 TO 16 
7 DAYS—7 NIGHTS 




Educational & Entertaining 


GRAND DISPLAY 

CATTLE, SHEEP, WOOL, FAT STOCK, ' 
HORSES, SWINE, POULTRY, DAIRY 
PRODUCE, AORIOTTLTURAL MAOHINEBY 
AND PRODUCE, AND MANY OTHER 
INTERESTINO SECTIONS. 

Record Entries—Record Attractions. 

Military and Police Carnival. 

Tree Felling and Log Chopping. 

Are You a Member ? 


It pays to be a Member of the Society. There 
is considerably more in this than the personal 
gain of being able to visit the Show when you 

V so desire. Your Membership means a pei^nal 

V interest in the activities of the Society, wMch is 
endeavoring to improve every phase of primary 

I k production of the State. 

^ The subscription is £1 Is. per annum, for 

which a Member is entitled to Tickets of 
admission to the Show for himself and 
k two ladies to all sections of the grounds, 

including stand reserved exclusively for 
Members. 




a 


latDIES' TICKETS ABE TBAKSFBBABLE, 
AND WILD ADinr EOTS DNDEB U 
TEARS OF AOE. 


rt 

HAROLD J. 

FINNI8, r 1 

23, Waymouth Street, 

Secretary. 1 

' 1 

Adelaide. 

1 
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The fine powder settling on walls and beams kills the insects and prevents re-infection 
from outside sources. The department has no knowledge of experiments carried out 
to show how little copper carbonate would be effective in kiSing weevfl in gra^^ 
in any case this method of eradicating the insects could only be practised with wlmt 
that is to be used for seed, because copper carbonate in quantity ii poison. 'Wlheat 
that is to be used for feeding to animals can be kept free from weevils if stored in 
an airtight receptacle. 

Ploughing ih Stubble,' 

Palahie Affticultural Bureau—** Would ploughing'^ in of 'Sbush, stubble be detrimAnio^ 
to fallow 

Reply, —If the low yield of 3bush. per acie was due to the erop having been affected 
by '‘take-all/^ the ploughing in of the stubble would be harmful. In this caee the 
land should have been cultivated instead of ploughed so as toi leave the straw and 
other organic matter on the surface. On the other hand, if the low yield was due to 
lack of rain or poverty of the soil the ploughing in of the small amount of Straw would 
not do much harm. 

Working Red Land. 

Palabie Agricultural BureoM—**The best method of working land, red sandy loamy 
ploughed August, 1932, worked back to depth of 2\in, July, 1933, to be drilled in about 
May, 1934. 

Repig *—If sheep are available they should have access to the fallow often enough to 
keep down all growth, then it will only be neceesaiy to work the land when a crust 
has formed aftei faiily heavy lain. When the land is free from weeds a spring-tine 
cultivator with alternate tines removed will break the crust without smoothing the sur¬ 
face of the‘sandy soil to too great an extent, but if weeds are present the rigid-tine 
cultivator 18 the only implement to do the job propeily without unduly encouraging 
drift. Under no circumstances whatever should the depth of cultivation given to 
this lend exceed the 2iin. of the working back. 

Saitablisliment of Artichokes. 

Replying to an inquiry from Gulnare, Mr. Spafford states that there are two totally 
different plants known as artichoke which are used as vegetables. The globe artichoke 
is a thistle, the portion eaten by human beings being the base of the flower heads, 
whilst the other, generally known as the Jerusalem artichoke, producers tubers v^uch 
are cooked like potatoes. The roadside weed known as wild artichoke is a thistle^ 
very similar in appearance to the globe artichoke, but is very spiny, and except for the 
spines is a livestock foodstuff of fair feeding value. Stock do quite well on ttie wild 
artichoke if converted into ensilage, and readily eat the plants if they be cut and 
allowed to wilt befoie being placed before the animals. There is a form of the wild 
artichoke which is free from spines and is readily eaten by farm livestock. 

Boiled versus Crushed Grain for Stock. 

Weavers Agrtoultural Bureau — **l8 advisable to boil grain for stock, or is crushing 

bestt*^ 

f * ® 

Reply ,—^It is generally recognised that haidly any of the ordinary livesto^ foodstulfa 
are improved by boiling and that, with the exception of potatoes, it ik not aw economic 
practice. Best results are secured from* grains by grinding to a flue meal; sowing 
gives slightly better results than feeding whole, dry grain. Cooking lowers digestii 
although it sometimes improves palatability. If grains are to be soaked, dsly ll^iiraeiit 
water to be absorbed by the grain should be added, and tJiere >^8hoiild never be a 
l^rplus of water. Soaked grain should be fed when fresh and not allowed te bj^ome 
four. 
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OrowtDf of a WHoat Otop on Irrigated Land. 

Ponn^ota ashs for information regarding the growing of a crop of wheat on irrigated 
land. 

Beplg ,—would be easy enough to grow a crop of wheat for hay with irrigation on 
swamp land, but it is doubtful whether one could be certain of a crop of grain. When 
growing wheat under'such conditions there is very grave risk of r^ rust destroying 
the crop for all purposes, and if an attempt is made to grow a crop for grain it may have 
to be cut for hay at short notice. Without being at all conftdent that the crop will 
be successful, the following is suggested:— 

Jieet Variety to Sow .—Of the prominent wheats of the State tliere are only two 
that are very rust-resistant—^Ford and Sword. Although rust-resistant under ordinary 
held conditions, it could not be expected that they would retain this resistance on 
swamp land, but they should be better than other kinds; dOlbs. seed per acre should 
be ample. Although rank growth could be obtained without manure, the addition of 
bOlbs. to OOlbs. superphosphate per acre should be beneficial. If the ciop does matuic 
grain, it is certain to be so rank that it is very doubtful if a stripper could possibly 
handle it. A reaper-thresher would harvest the crop, otherwise it i^ould be necessary 
to cut with binder and then thresh it in some way. For almost all conditions the best 
depth to sow seed wheat is about lin. If planted by the middle of July and the 
crop matures normally, it should be ripe towards the end of Decembei. If the land 
is at all damp at seeding time there will bo no need, to irrigate to promote germination, 
but if the land is dry it should be irrigated, and as soon as diy enough to take the 
team, iii should be cultivated and sown. Where the watertable is so close to the sui 
face, as it is in many parts of Pompoota, the greatest difficulty is likely to be keeping 
down excessively rank growth and to reduce moisture from aiound the plants, and it 
is doubtful if any irrigations will be required. 


TOP BRAND FERTILIZERS. 

15/- per ton REBATE. 


Purchasers of TOP BRAND F1»TILIZERS 
are advised that 15/" per ton is being paid by 
the Federal Government on all Fertilizers used 
in the production of Primary Produce, other 
than Wheat, during the period, 1st December, 
1932, to 30th November, 1933. 


Tbe Adelaide Chemical & FertOizer Co. Ltd. 

Royal Chambers, Currie Street, Adelaide. 
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Eradiestton SoiimoImi. 

^Bowmms (uiks fo^ infartnaiion ooneenfUng the control of sowraohe, 

jReply^-^^The only Bnccesgful method I have seen of controlling sovnrsobs^ Which 
appear in quantity on cultivated stubble land^ is to cut them, off with a rigid-tined 
activator every ti^ei they appear, and delay seeding as long as possible and seed land 
with an early variety pf wheat, such as Oluyas oi] Waratah, If they persist well infp 
the winter, it may be necessary to keep at them until after the safe-seeding period for 
wheat has passed, then either Prior (2-rowed) or Boseworthy Oregon (6-rowed) barley 
could be sown. Barley tends to choke out soursobp much more effectively than any 
other of the cereals. 

Soursobs, no matter how thick, do not interfere with the job of ploughing to any 
great extent, and aa it is well to expose as many of the bulbs as possible the original 
stirring of the fallow should be given with a mouldboard plough. Very little can be 
done towards eradicating the weed during the spring and summer^ unless pigs or 
t)urkeys are to be run on the land to help control the pest, when the more frequent the 
workings given the more Bulbs will be exposed for the animals and birds to eat. As 
soon as the autumn rains arrive, a growth of soursobs appears, and to thin out the 
weeds it is necessary to cultivate every time the soil shows green. Seeding should be 
delayed and very early varieties of wheat used. The rigid-tined cultivator fitted with 
wide shares is the best implement to use to deal with soursobs. 

Soursobs sometimes injuriouifiy affect sheep when fed almost exclusively upon them 
for long periods of time, but provided the sheep are not| hungry when first put on a 
luxuriant growth of soursobs little harm is usually experienced. 

Soursobs are a nasty weed to have on a wheat-growing farm, and where present, 
farmers are almost compelled to delay seeding to enable them to frequently cut off the 
growth, and then to sow very early varieties of wheat. 


VETEBINABT INQUIBIBB. 


[Eepliea Supplied hy Veterinary Offleera of the Stoclc and Brands DeparimeniJ} 

Upper North Conference: **Eas the Department any knoivledge of a disease m the 
Flinders JRange known as coast disease on Byre^a PeninsuW^* 

Beply—The term coast disease'' has been applied in a wide sense by stockowners 
on Eyre’s Peninsula, Kangaroo Island, and other coastal areas of the State to a 
variety of diseases seen principally in sheep, the symptoms of which are weakness and 
debility which may be accompanied by diarrhoea, in some cases associated with some 
inco-ordination of movement, and in other cases fragility of bones. These symptoms, 
however, may be brought about by a variety of causes, such as (1) intehial parasites, 
(2) a mineral deficiency in the diet, (3) the ingestion of certain plants (which causes 
inferference with nerve function), and on Eyre’s Peninsula and Kangaroo Island there 
is a disease also included under the general term coast disease,” in which the sheep 
appear weak, possess no energy, and lose condition rapidly, but if transferred from the 
limestone country (where disease is always noticed to occur) on to ironstone country, 
recovery takes ]:fiace. This means that the term ”coast disease” as used by stock* 
owners on Eyre’s Peninsula and in other parts of the State does not define one specific 
disease, but is applied to at least four diseases which in many respects have some 
similarity in (Eymptoms, e.g,, weakness and debility. The Stock and Brands Departmeutl 
hat knowledge of a disease in the Flinders Benge which resembles the diseases f ound 
on Eyre’s Peninsula, but in heavy rainfall areas it is probable that internal paxMites 
iitay be causing mortality and economic losses. 

Upper North Conference: **Eow may corns be diagnosed on horses and wheSl w ihe 
Hfeatmentf*^ 

Beply-^^The term ^^com” is applied to a bruising of the sensitfve sole situated 
betwgen and t|^e hoof w^ll, which iq idwam fiJio ta 

by tile heeNT the shoe pressing down on Ikis part of the sole. The injiMy'may 
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HOUSEWIVES I Look lor ibis 
poMio notioe. WheteTor it ap¬ 
pears yoa oan be certain that 
genuine Laurel, flie most 
popular and highest grade kero¬ 
sene in Australia, will be gladly 
supplied. But, because there 
are other kerosenes, remember 
ahniyi to say <* Laurel’’—not 
just «f,kerosene.” Laurel has 
no Ogual lor its solt>hite light, 
for its cooking heat, and its use* 
Mness'as a household deaner. 
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lAUREL 

K«r^i9m#n« 




I Ajvvir^''. soij 1 Atllltl nolrjusl' kerosene* 


These Laurel cans in three dies 
(quart, half-gallon, and 4 gallon) 
are wonderfully handy. Qet one. 
Ton will be delighted vith it and 
wiOi Lanrel too. 

VACUUM OIL OOHPANT PTT. 1^. 
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•warn H of minute blood msslK m tlo scUMitivn S(d(> and tko blood tMCOpillg 

liiains the ilbteB of th^ htumy (inseiudtiye) sole. If the injury to the part br aorerr 
long continn^ a^A no attention is given to it, suppuration may supervene anA tbou 
a festering coni is^e^blidied. Diagnobis —The presence of corns win cause ^^noodn^^ 
lameness,'’ but as other injuries below the region of the knee cause a similar 
eymptom, it is always necessary to examine the foot of the affected leg to establish 
the diagnosis. Treatment —-Bemove the shoe or shoes, cut out the tissue lying between 
the bar and the wall, and apply a poultice. If pus (matter) is present, suilieieiit 
tissue should be removed to effect proper drainage (otherwise the pus wiH work 
upward and break out on top of the heels), ^he wound should then be lyringed 
out or soaked in solution of lysol and water (2 tabLespoonfuls of lysol to 1 pint of 
warm water) and then for three or four days placed in a bran poultice, removing and 
treating daily as outlined above. When lameness has di appeared, have the animal 
shod with ^oes which do not apply weight on sole between bars and hoof wall. This 
can.be done by either (1) a three-quarter shoe, which is a shoe without a hert, or 
(2) seatingthe shoe so that the weight is carried on the juimtipn of the wall 
and sole only. * 

Upper North Conference: it advisable to bandage the legs of a foal that has 

been bom with weak joints and what class of a bondage would be suitable?** 

Reply—^It is difficult to reply to this question, as the treatment to be given depends 
largely on the symptoms exhibited. Often in blood stock foals which knuckle over 
badly are born, and in such cases the legs should bo placed in splints which can bo 
made from hoop iron encased in cotton wool, carried from below the knee down to tho 
hoof, under it, and up to back of the knee and kept in place by bandages, but con¬ 
siderable ingenuity is required in Axing and keeping the splints in position. 

Eastern Eyre*s Peninsula Conference: **What is the best remedy for a horse with 
wormst and to bmld up constitution? * * 

Reply—The treatment usually advised for parasitic infestation of the horse (farm 
type) is as follows:—(1) Starve the horse for 24 hours (no feed or water to be 
allowed). (2) At the end of that time give the following drench:—Raw linseed oil, 
li pints; oil of turpentine, 2ozs. (3) Subsequently feed on good quality chaff, bran, 
and oats. Feed regularly. The feeding is very important. (4) Further, give 1 table- 
spoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in a small damped feed night and morning 
for 14 days. Buy Fowler’s solution of arsenic in lib. bottlee. 


BED SCALE. 

The Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) has identified an insect sent to 
the Department of Agriculture by the Longwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau as 
red or orange scale {Aspidlotus ourantH), and discussing methods for its control says 
the best remedy is to enclose the tree in a gas-tight fumigating sheet and fumigate 
it with hydrocyanic acid gas—prussic acid fumes—for 45 minutes. As this is a pro¬ 
cedure fraught with some danger, it should only be done by experienced opetutors. The 
equipment also, as a rule, is only possessed by regular orchard fumigating contractors 
or association. 

The next best remedy is tq spr&y the affected trees with an oil emulsion, sudi 9m 
'kerosene emulsion in soap, or one of the white summer spraying oils, or with •resin 
wash. This work is best done during the summer months when the yoqng scales are 
crawling about the trees, but in no case should a tree be s^yeA UxOess there $ 
abundance 'of moistpre in the ground at the time, either jitorxi a recent rHin or an 
irrigatimi. ^ 

If the trees are very dense, they should be first thinned out |o pen)4£ ^ 9^7 
being applied to every part of the twigs and foliage. Two or more thorqugA^ sprayi^s 
hre^j^f^qaired each season to Imp the scale thoroughly under eontr<fi« 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Affiuated with the Univebsity of Adelaide. 


aOVERNINO COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, M.A., D5c. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.I.A. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough aiid well-proportioned ooune of inttruction in the theory and practice 
of General Asriculture, inclucUng Viticulture and Oenology. at well as all phases of 
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ANIMAL BREEDING PAST AND PRESENT, 
WITH. SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE WORK 
OF ROBERT BAKEWELL. 

[Address by Dr, A, E. Callaghan (Principal of Boseworthy Agricultural College) 
to the Annual Meeting of the S,A, Branch of the Australian Society of 
Breeders of British Sheep,'] 

Those of you who are familiar with the history of animal breeding, and the 
enormous theoretical developments in the subject within the present century, will 
feel truly sympathetic towards me, especially when you realise that I have to cover 
the story in the very short time allowance of about half an hour. Without wasting 
time, therefore, 1 wish to state at the outset that my main end^yor this evening 
will be to put your minds at ease on the subject of animal breeding as an applied 
science, for although by training I feel that I am moro^r less wedded to genetics, 
which is symbolised by Mendelism, I cannot see how I can help you as practical 
animal breeders beyond confirming your suspicions that certain old beliefs are^ 
false. If 1 had an hour and a half at my disposal 1 could guarantee to confuse you ^ 
to such an extent that you would never open another text-book on the scientific 
principles of breeding for the rest of your lives. In fact there is no subject which 
lends itself so well to baffling one’s listeners with science than that which has- 
developed to explain the intricacies of heredity. Recently I received an inquiry 
from a sheep farmer interested in this subject; his letter indicated intense interest, 
combined however with a certain amount of hopelessness because he was unable 
to get anyone competent to give him a simple explanation of genetics. He pleaded 
and asked if I would put him on to the simplest and the best article on the subject. 

X referred him to the simplest and most up-to-date work I knew, stating in paren¬ 
thesis that it was a book of approximately 500 pages. 

I can divide my talk this evening into two main categories—the first deals with 
our knowledge of breeding before the opening of the present century, and includes 
the old theories, and the second deals with the development since 1900, and includes 
our modern conception of heredity. 

The old theories can be traced back to thousands of years B.C., in fact they 
have their foundations in the first domestication of animals by man, which is well 
beyond the realms of ancient history. Skipping the dim ages I propose to com¬ 
mence our review with the days when Adam was a mere boy. Some of you 
will recall that Adam and Eve had two sons—one Cain, the other, Abel—and in 
the fourth Chapter of Genesis we read, ^^And in the process of time it came to 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord, and 
Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. And 
the I^ord had respect unto Abel and his offering, but to Cain and his offering he 
had not respect.” My contention is, gentlemen, that Abel knew more about his 
job of animal breeding than Cain did about his job of agriculture. 

This superiority of animal breeders over the agriculturists in the practice of 
their art continued through thousands of years, and I doubt very much whether 
ihe a^cultilrist has caught up even yet. 

There is no doubt whatever that the knowledge of animal breeding is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, traditions of mankind; it has develop^ in snow¬ 
ball fashion through the ages, accumulating from one generation to another. It 
has developed because of man’s close association with animals; this association 
probably began by sheer companionship, for we are told that the dog was one of 
the first to be domesticated. Soon man, the true egotist, conceived the idea of 
peeping animals for his use, and from that stege on there has been a steady inetea^ 
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in t)i6 value and usefulness of the animals ^e domesticated, so much so that the 
original wild types are unknown to us in the majority of cases, and we are left 
to theorise on the probable type and conformation of their wild ancestors. 

All this time a great art was developing, and we of the present day are practising 
that art as it has been handed down to us. Mistake me not, gentlemen, for I mean 
art, and not science, for I am certain that we in this generation will never be 
privileged to indulge in any exact science of animal breeding as applied to the 
major groups of our domestic animals, for our present artistry is greater than 
our present science as far as this aspect of breeding is concerned. 

Naturally man put his reasoning powers into operation in connection with the 
breeding of his animals, and he began to theorise, and until comparatively recent 
years this is where he failed. He was following certain methods because he or 
his predecessors had had success with them, but the details of heredity baffled 
him. 

The first great advances were when he first controlled parentage, and this goes 
back at least 2,000 years B.C. We know that Sheik Salaman of the Arabians owned 
five famous mares about 1635 B.C., from which the best Ara])ian horses have been 
descended. In pa.ssing it is of interest to note that it is knowm that the Arabs, even 
in these early days, practised artificial insemination. From these early periods the 
great theory, “like begets like” was handed down, and w^as the rule of thumb of 
all breeders. Practically no new developments ensued until Robert Bakewell, of 
Dishley Hall, walked on to the stage in 1760 to play his part, and all authorities 
agree that the dvelopment of modern breeding dates from 1760 when Robert Bake¬ 
well began jhis wonderful work, for it was he who actually laid the foundation 
upon which most of our modem breeds of livestock have l)e(‘n developed. 

This leads me to one of the main objects of my talk to you this evening, that is 
to pay homage to Robert Bakewell, a distant relative of Messi’s. H. K. and R. D. 
Bakewell, of the Yalkuri Pastoral Company, who are members of our S.A. Branch 
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of this society and are present with us this evening. Surely it is rather unique 
that this our S.A. Branch should have an almost direct connection such as this with 
the founder of modem breeding. T say almost direct connection for the simple 
and trustworthy reason that the famous Robert Bakewell was a bachelor. 

I could well spend the rest of my allotted time this evening in discussing the 
character and ability of Robert Bakewell. I could tell you how he proceeded en 
his farm, introducd rare and original methods of agriculture, how he irrigated his 
pastures, and utilised the resources at his disposal to their fullest and best advan¬ 
tage, and to what lengths and ])ains he went to breed and nurture the best sheep, 
the best cattle, the best horses, and the best swine he could from the foundational 
material available to him. Interesting os all this might be it would not serve my 
purpose of portraying Bakewell as a master of the art of breeding, and placing 
his work before you in its maturest and truest perspective. 

All the biogi-aphers of Bakewell give him an exemplary character; in fact 
only the one blemish to his character is recorded, a most excusable one at such a 
meeting as this, for he was accuhcd of possessing a ceitain degree of acquired 
cunning which the biographer excuses on the basis that “it is the recognised vice 
of his profession.” Like the breeders of to-day he had a store of anecdotes and 
stories, but differed from many in that his conversation was never disgraced with 
expletives. Further we learn that he was a man of unimpeachable morals, and a 
person of strong natural sagacity. My general impression of this man from what 
I have read is that he was a born experimentalist, attended to all his work with 
infinite pains and the greatest of detail, was willing to impart all he could to those 
in sympathy with him, yet had insufficient education to hand down his methods, 
ideas, and reasonings to posterity, by means of his own pen. I feel certain that had 
Robert Bakewell been a fully educated man, the world would have been the richer, 
for it would not have been left to others to record the story of his magnificent 
achievements. 

BakewelLs most distinguished success was unquestionably the formation of the 
Dishley or New Leicester sheep, a work which will remain a classic in the annals 
of livestock breeding. This work with the Leicester, or English Leicester, as we 
know it in Australia, was a pioneering work of the greatest importance, and his 
efforts and extraordinary success paved |the way to the improvement of all our 
breeds of sheep, and in fact all our breeds of livestock. Bakewell realised and 
convincingly demonstrated in this work that animals have the power of trans¬ 
mitting their good qualities to their progeny, and that if proper care and atten¬ 
tion be paid to mating and selection the desired type can be obtained. 

His initial step was to choose carefully and critically the animals for his founda¬ 
tion, those which satisfied him most from the point of view of the design and pro¬ 
portions which were in his own head. Having selected and purchased the best of all 
that could be found of the county sheep he then set about propagating his own 
without seeking further blood from outside, for trusting in his early judgment 
which guided his initial selections, he felt that there was no stock good enough to 
mate with his own .again. As one author puts it, “There may have been an odd 
sire in some odd place as good, but Bakewell could not be running constantly to 
Westmorland for a bull, Lincoln for a ram, or Holland for a stallion. He there¬ 
fore began to put his own stock to his own, and continued to do so until the ond 
of his career.^’ Such a practice of breeding within his own flock was greatly 
at variance with the belief of the times, in fact it shocked the populace to leam 
that he was even practising the closest of in-breeding with some of his sheep, mating 
sire and daughter, dam and son, brother and sister, and so on. It shook^ theiv 
inofuls chiefly, and those writers of the time who attempted to describe his system 
had eventually ]to adopt defensive tactics. To my mind the method of close breed* 
tng which he adopted was the greatest single contribution Bakewell made to animid 
breeding. 
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Apart altogether from this, however, he paid particularly close attention to 
S 3 mmietry and utility of form,, smallness of bone, early maturity, and good fattening 
qualities. These aspects of his ideal sheep he made his objective, and his great¬ 
ness lies in the fact that he obtained his objective to his complete satisfaction. 
The Leicesters which he bred, although slightly smaller in frame thaui the original 
foundational sheep, were greatly improved in compactness and symmetry of form, 
were thicker and deeper, and possessed of great fattening qualities, as well as 
early maturity. 

Summarising the outstanding features of BakewelPs work in this connection it 
can be said that he had an innate judgment of form and external appearance which 
enabled him to discern the qualities he desired in the material available for selec¬ 
tion. He was lable to discriminate between size and quality of carcass, and he 
perceived a relationship or correlation between outward form and the aptitude 
to fatten and develop quickly. In other words he defined type as we know it to¬ 
day, and realised the true basis of utility of form. 

Unwittingly Bakewell followed the underlying biological principles which control 
ill breeding, and if our present knoweldge of heredity had been available at the 
time, no sounder principles could have been adopted for the establishment of a 
definite type of new breed. 

Leaving Bakewell I desire to relate very briefly how our knowledge has developed 
since his time. Needless to say, Bakewell’s methods gradually became known and 
adopted, and the names of many accomplished breeders since his time might be 
mentioned, but actually they were interpreters of the system laid down by him. 
Of these I might mention Gulley Brothers, as founders of the Border Leicester^ 
and Thomas Ellman, who laid the basis for the modern excellence of the Southdown^ 
as perhaps the outstanding men. The art continued to develop, and its refinements 
became more and more generally adopted, and outstanding progress was made. 
Along with this progress, however, tWe evolved a keen sense of inquiry and 
desire to know just how the mechanism of heredity worked. 

About 1800 Lamarck made the inheritance of acquired characters the basis of a 
theory of evolution. Briefly his theory was that a new environment created new 
desires, created more activity on the part of some organs than others, and generally 
gave stimulus to new characters to fit the new environment, until gradually, after 
a number of generations, certain characters changed form and were eventually 
inherited. Darwin supported this hj^pothesis, and attempted an explanation on 
the basis that the (?ells of the body influenced in some way the reproductive cells, 
so that body clianges would be inherited in the progeny. He had no proof nor 
could he show how such could take place. 
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Ollxer men brought several theories to bear on the subject which played a big 
part in our present conception, but the most highly developed and convincing 
of all theories was that postulate by Weismann in 1892, and which is now kho^ 
as the theory of the continuity of the germ plasm* He did not believe in the 
inheritance of acquired characters, and maintained that the germ plasm which 
gives rise to the sperms and egg cells of living organisms remains unchanged 
and is handed down by the body unchanged and intact to the germ cells. He 
attacked the theory of Lamarck and Darwin, and pointed out that the evidence 
they gave was inconclusive. You and I know, gentlemen, that certain .body 
modifications acquired during life are most certainly not inherited, and, to put it 
bluntly, I usually point out that wooden legs are not inherited, but wooden heads 
are. 

Weismann searched for a proof, but it was left to subsequent investigators to 
prove that he was correct and that a mechanism did exist whereby the germ 
plasm maintained its complete identity. 

The next great advance was made by Hugo de Vries when he advanced his 
^^Mutation theory.” De Vries became so convinced of the general occurrence and 
significance of suddenly appearing heritable variations that he proposed a theory 
of evolution by mutation in which he applied Darwin’s great principle of natural 
selection. Without some change in the germ plasm it ^as difficult to explain how 
new characters suddenly appeared, but de Vries theory now universally displaced 
the old theory of the inheritance of acquired characters. 

The discovery of Mendel’s laws, which were first interpreted and made known 
to the world in 1900, although Mendel’s original paper was published in 1865, 
revolutionised all ideas which were current at the time on inheritance, and for the 
first time a clear and lucid picture of the inheritance of certain characters was 
given. Weismann’s theory of the continuity of the germ plasm stood the test 
better than any other theory, and mth slight modifications the inheritance of 
characters on the basis of the continuity of germ plasm is well established. 

The discovery of chromosomes made possible by the development of the micro¬ 
scope actually proved that a mechanism for inheritance along the lines interpreted 
by Mendel did exist. 

From Mendel’s work an enormous and all absorbing science has developed, 
and its application to all known organisms, plants and animals, high and low, 
and oven to man, has been definitely proved. We now realise that we depend 
upon our parents for our hereditary constitution just as much as the sheep that 
are bred by you depend upon their parents for their hereditary constitution. 

And so during the last 30 years the new science of genetics has devdoped, 
phenomenal advances have been made in our knowledge of heredity and its physical 
mechanism, but as far as animal breeding is concerned genetics has so far only 
elucidated the *Vhys and wherefores” of animal breeding, it has not contributed 
greatly to the ^^ow” of animal breeding, that is still the gift of the breeder. From 
our knowledge of genetics, however, we receive confidence, for the ligM that has 
come through our new knowledge has merely confirmed the best methods of the 
past and disproved the worst, and it bears witness to the soundness and genius of 
the most noted of our earlier animal breeders, amongst'whom Robert BakewiU 
ranks supreme as the first great pioneer of the modem art. • 

Out of the successes and failures of the past the wonderful art that ia hnovm 
and practised by breeders of livestock has been fashioned. Even tlie most ardent 
geneticist must admit that animal Inreeding is more of an art or a eraft^than an 
applied science. The time will come, there is little doubt, when science will he 
lappUed to animal breeding with full and lasting consequences, but TmAeAiin$ 
evexy success tidll W the artfulness or the crafismaush^) of the hradftiaSMi aniimA 
fewdor. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF FAT LAMBS FOR LOCAL 
AND EXPORT TRADE. 


{Prepared [or the South-, Australian Hranch of the Aastraliaii Soviet if of Breeders 
of British Sheep hif Dr. . 1 . H. ( altaghan, Principal of Boseivorth if Agricidtnral 
College, assisted hg Mr. S. Whieher, Livestock Assistant. Boseworthif Agricidtatal 

College.] 


For the man about to interest himself in the production of I'at lambs there are 
two main considerations with which he is confronted at the outset; the lirst is 
the class of country at his disjiosal and tlic second is tlie class of sheep he should 
use. 

The first of these leaves very little to choice as the countiy is usually a tixed 
factor as far as the jiroducer is concerned and he is anxious to know how to 
])roceccl on the country already in his possession. Provided the holdinj^- is reason¬ 
ably convenient to market, or facilities of transport to market arc* accc.^sible, and 



Fig. 1.—Border Leicester. 

there is an assurance of winter feed, he can proceed with conlidenc:*. The very 
nature ot our climate fits in with the idea of fat lamb production, tor a periocl 
of feed shorta^?e is followed by a period of excessive* fee d. '^1 he breeding; of 
lambs to eat and fatten during; the winter months when pasture is pleniiful and 
selling them off the place again before the grass becomes scarce or dry and seedy, 
actually enables the grower to balance his carrying capacity, or utilise it to the 
fullest extent without having to run the risk of overstocking, or pursue an unsound 
policy of understocking. Under the environmental conditions prevailing in our 
main agricultural areas, therefore, fat lamb production has not only a definite 
place in our agriculture, but also a definite appeal to pastoralist and farmer alike. 

B 
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CHOiCfE OP Breeds. 

The class of sheep at the disposal of the fat lamb producer is by no means 
limited in kind, but there are only three classes of sheep at his disposal. 

Firstly, there is the Merino, renowned for its w’ool and kept principally for 
this reason. Secondly, there is the longrwool class of British breeds, all of which 
may be described as dual purpose types, that is, they have valuable charaet^ 
of carcase for mutton purposes as well as valuable wool. Thirdly, there are the 
shortwoolled, purely mutton breeds of British sheep. 

For the successful pursuance of first class fat lamb production all three classes 
are utilised, but they are not essential, as will be shown later. 

The lon^wool class when used is mated to Merino ewes primarily for the pro¬ 
duction of half-bred ewes, and the wether prof^eny can best be disposed of as 
fat lambs. Tn this matin" there is an idea of permanency, for the half-bred 



Fig. 2.—Romney Marsh. 

ewes thus bred become valuable sheep from the point of view of their fleeces 
as well as for breeding of lambs. 

The shortwoolled British breeds are jjurely mutton sheep, and when mated as 
sires to either Merino or half-bred ewes the sole object of the breeding is pro¬ 
duction of lambs for slaughter, the crossbreeding in this case is definitely of a 
temjwrarjf nature. 

The choice of a foundation flock at the outset is therefore confined to Merino 
ewes, but where possible the breeding of a half-bred flock by mating at least 
some of the Merino ewes to rams of one of the longwool breeds is very desirable. 
The longwool British breeds at the growers^ disposal are Border Leicester, 
Romney Marsh, English Leicester, and Lincoln (see Figs. 1 to 4), any one of 
which will cross very satisfactorily with the Merino and give a large framed, 
good breeding type carrying a profitable fleece (see Fig. 5). For the purpose 
the grower might find it more profitable to purchase the half-bred longwool 
Merino ewes rather than breed them himself, but much would depend upon local 
and personal circumstances. Any one particular breed cannot be advocated here, 
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even if it were desired, but the climatic conditions greatly influence choice, and 
it would be quite erroneous to be emphatic on the merits of one breed over all 
others. One type of half-bred will flourish under one environment, whereas 
better results with another will be obtained invariably in a different district, so 
that in point of fact it is impossible to stipulate whi('h is the best half-bred to 
run unless the specific conditions are known. 

It is generally recognised that, in the more favorable agriciillnral areas where 
fairly cold conditions prevail during.; the winter months, the half-bred longwool 
Merino ewe is an ideal type for fat lamb production, (‘spc'cially when mated with 
shortwool rams. There are many reasons for this, and briefly they may be 
summarised as follows:— 

(a) They are prolific, and capable of rearing twin lambs when twin lambs are 
bom to them. 

{h) They are excellent mothers, foster their lambs well, and j)rovide them with 
a plentiful supply of milk; this latter feature is important. 



Fig. 3.—English Leicester. 

(c) They produce lambs of excellent conformation anil capable of early maturity. 

(d) They carry fleeces of good weight and quality, and as they are a permanent 

feature of the work, this is a very imjjortant asset, which must be kept 
well in mind. 

{e) They can be mated to the rams as two-tooth, and with any of thi* short 
wool mutton breeds they nick well without any parturition complications. 

ii) They are ideal for more closely settled regions, being thrifty and good 
doers in small areas, not requiring the large, open runs that the Merino 
thrives best in, and, further, they have a natural aptitude to fatten 
even as broken-mouthed sheep, and, consequently, can be disposed of 
very profitably as mutton after their main period of breeding useful¬ 
ness has finished. 

Such.a line of half-bred ewes is, however, not easily procured, but a fl<wk can 
be easily bred up without seriously interfering with the immediate object of 
fat lamb production. 
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In the hotter ond drier districts, where the sheep runs aie larger, it is doubtful 
whether any breed is more suitable than the Merino as the basal flock. Provided 
the Merino is of the large-framed, plain-bodied, true South Australian type, 
excellent results can be obtained when these are mated to certain of the short 
wool led British breeds. 

Where Corriedales are available they make an excelhnt foundation flock, giving 
excellent wool returns and fulfilling most of the desirable qualit'es of the half- 
bred longwool-Merino. When mated to the shortwool rams they produce splendid 
lambs. 

The sires for fat lamb production for the best results must he drawn from the 
shortwoolled British bre«'*ds, and the following are a\ailable from which the 
grower must make his choice:- Southdown, Dorset Tlorn, Suffolk, Shropshire, 
llyeland, ami Hampshire (see Figs. (1-11). Undoubtedly certain breeds will give 
better results for export than others, and similarly other breeds will give better 
or at h»ast as satisfactory results for the local market. It is iJossible here to be 



Fig. 4.—Lincoln. 

more definite in makijig gcuieral recommendations, but it is more expedient to 
leave the choice of the sire to the particular fancy of the breeder and suitability 
to the district concerned. Much will depend u]u)n whether Merinos are being 
ii.sed as dams, or what tyy)e of longwoot-half-bred Merino is being u ed. Suffice 
it is to say that comi>actness and shapeliness of carcass is the objective, and 
provided any particiibir breed gives a .‘‘atisfaclory lambing percentage, is suf¬ 
ficiently pre])otcnt to give shape!ine.ss, and compactness to his progeny, as^-well 
as early maturity, excellent results will follow. 

The shortwoolled bn‘eds mentioned, genera ly speaking, fulfil these require¬ 
ments. Obviously, the choice of the ram within the breed is very important, and 
due attention shoukl l)e paid to shortne-ss of leg, w’ell filled breech, and low set 
carcase generally, with good heart and lung room. 

Whatever the choice, it is preferable to use one breed of ram in the flock, as 
uniformitv of type is one of the main features of successful marketing. (See 
Fig. 12).‘ 
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Managkment. 

Havinj? decidod the line ofc* breeding to be followed is but the first step in suc¬ 
cessful hinib rnisin^^, and whatever the breeds intended to be mated proper and 
careful management is the keynote of success. It is this aspect of the industry 
that i> apparently most ne^^lected. Many j^rowers to no end of trouble to 
ascertain the rijrht breeds to use, and Imvinj^ made the choii'c inia«:ine that their 
chief Avork is done. Nothinj^ could be further from the truth, as mood lamb< 
can only be produced Avith consistent results liy paying: j»‘rcat attention to all 
details of the mana«:(Mmnt of the breeding: flock and the ewes and lamlis after 
part urition. 

The following: aspects of manam:ement AAdiich directly concern the fat lamb 
raiser must be driven wry careful consideration:— (a) Matirifj; (b) lambing; 
(r) lamb marking; (d) feeding; and (c) marketing. 



Fig. 5.—A Long-wool Merino half-bred ewe. 

(a) MeUing. 

The actual time of mating Avill depend upon anticipated feed supplies five 
months in advance; in other Avords, mating must be st) arranged to ensure lambing 
when green feed is available in regular and increasing (piantities. Generally 
speaking, green feed is available in our agricultural areas in May and even earlier, 
especially Avhere stubble feed is available. On the assumption that fresh feed is 
usual about Ajjril 30th, then the eAves should be mated about November 30th, 
thus alloAving for the Aax* months^ gestation period. Before this date it will be 
found difficult to mate longwool-Merino half-bred caats, as they will not take 
the ram readily. This appeal's as a peculiarity of some breeds. Where early 
mating is required and considered reliable, the use of the Dorset Hom-Merino 
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half-bred will satisfy the requirements, as they mate readily at any time. The 
Dorset Horn is a breed more or less intermediate between the true shortwool 
British breeds and the longwool breeds, and when mated to the Merino they 
produce large-framed breeding ewes. As permanent flock 'sheep the half-bred 
Dorset Horn-Merinos yield a lower fleece return than the longwool-Merino half- 
hreds, but they are quite equal to them as mothers and for producing eifrly- 
maturing lambs. 

The rams of British broods roquiro to bo young if satisfactory service is to 
be given, and they should be two, four, or six-tooth, but no older, for it can be 
taken as a general rule that British brood rams over three years of age are 
unreliable lamb getters. The rams should on no account be overfat, for in such 
condition they are lazy and ])rofor to sloop in spare moments when their activities 
are most required. They should, therefore, be in good, vigorous condition, and 



Fig. 6.—Southdown. 

to encourage this it is a good practice to allow them ilb. of oats per head per 
day for about a week or 10 days before mating. 

The ewes should also ])o in active condition, preft‘ral)ly in forward-store con¬ 
dition, gaining weight, but not fat; overfatness in the ewes makes conception 
difficult, chiefly because the organs become rather congested with excess fat. The 
best results follow what is known as ‘^flushing” the ewes just prior to and 
during mating; this requires that they be run during this period on the freshest 
and most nourishing feed available. Green pickings, which are normally prevalent 
on fallow^s at this time, serve the purpose of flushing well, as the fallow grazing 
assures a certain amount of exercise as well as providing the necessary fresh feed. 

In joining the rams it is preferable to yard the ew^es; in this way the rams 
and ewes become acquainted more readily than if the initial meeting is in an 
open paddock. Any benefits which may accrue from “love at first sight’^ are 
taken the fullest advantage of by this method. About once a week during the 
mating period the ewes should be yarded into a convenient yard or small enclosure 
and the " rams removed and given a feed of ilb. oats. Re-introduce the rams 
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after their feed before nightfall and allow the flock to remain in overnight. This 
night yarding certainly speeds up the work of the rams and encourages a far 
more even lambing. After mating has proceeded for a fortnight or three weeks, 
provided facilities are available, it is a good policy to introduce a reserve ram 
to the flock while one of the others is removed and sj)elled for a time, or better, 
use half the number of rams one week and replace them the next week with the 
other half. The rams being spelled should be fed well in the meantime. Often 
the ewes that do not take particularly to the rams already in the flock will take 
kindly to a fresh ram, and vice lersa, a fresh ram will pay greater attention to 
ewes that have not received such intimate attention from the other rams. 

The mating period should continue for seven to nine weeks, when all tlie rams 
should be removed. 



Fig. 7.—Dorset Horn 

(h) Lambing, 

About six weeks before the ewes are due to lamb they should be crutched. 
The crutching should extend from well above the tail down to the point of the 
hocks, as illustrated in Fig. 13; and in doing so the ewes should be handled with 
the strictest care, and on being released should be let go forward and on no 
account allowed to fall on one side. 

When lambing time arrives it will be found that flocks of about 100 ewes, run 
in comparatively small paddocks, are most convenient and easily attended. The 
best feed paddocks available should be utilised at lambing time, and shelter of 
some description in the paddock is highly desirable. Open, exposed paddocks 
are most inhospitable to the lambing flock, especially as lambing is usual when 
cold, wet nights are not uncommon. Once lambing commences the flock should 
be quietly visited night and morning, care being taken not to disturb the ewes, 
and for this reason the attendant should not be accompanied by dogs. During 
these visits many troubles may be alleviated and many lambs saved as a result. 
In districts where foxes are troublesome poison baits will be found effective it 
used before any lambs are dropped. Where the paddocks are small sheep bells 
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round the necks of several of the ewes have a restraining influence on foxts, and 
an additional safeguard in cleared areas is to set two or three hurricane lanteriia 
attached to stakes driven firmly into the gronmi in different parts of the paddocks. 



Fig. 9.—Shropsbire. 


Where it is possible it is an advantage to draft off the day or two-day old 
lambs with their mothers on to better and fresher feed. 

Occasionally a ewe, especially with her first lamb, Avill leave it, and if the 
lamb is to be reaWd it must be mothered back to its mother preferably, or to a 
ewe whose lamb has died. Sometimes this process of mothering requires extreme 
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patience, but it* the hunb is saved it means anything? from 10s. or more extra 
return, so that the time occupied is well paid. Should a ewe lo e her lamb it 
is advisable, if possible, to get her to mother a twin lauib from unother ewe. 



Fig. 10.—Ryeland. 



Pig. 11.—Hampshire. 

>Ttie most successful way of doing this is to skin the dead lamb and tie the skin 
•so obtained around the less thrifty of the twin lambs and mother it to the mother 
of thfe dead lambv • 
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(c) Lamb Marking. 

When the lambs are from 10 to 20 days old (and no older), they should be 
marked, and this is best done in one comer of a well grassed paddock. It is 
much better practice to mark early, and have two or three batches to mark, than 
to have some of the lambs too old when the operation, is performed. A strip of 



temporary fencing and a few stakes will enclose a comer of the paddock con¬ 
veniently. By adopting a policy of marking on a fresh area of well grassed land, 
not only is the^, possibility of deaths from infection of wounds, such as may 
follow after marking in constantly used sheep yards lessened, but also the risk 
of lambs being rejected for export on account of caseous lymphadinitis. 
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The instruments used should be carefully sterilised before and during the opera^ 
tion by dipping them in liquid sheep dip or some other disinfectant such as lysol. 
A dressing may be applied, and preferably it should be something that will act 
as a blowfly deterrant; for this mixture one part of Stockholm tar to one part 
of kerosene is recommended. Actually, if the work is done cleanly no dressing 
is required on the cuts, but if applied to the wool .pist close to the cuts the 
kerosene in the mixture will help considerably to prevent blowfly strikes. 

For marking, the flock should be assembled on a mild morning, and driven 
quietly, and not too tar (this applies to after marking as well as before marking), 
otherwise the lambs get overheated and excessive bleeding will follow. During 



Fig. 13.—A erutched ewe. 

marking avoid overcrowding, especially of the lambs. The marking should be 
done early and never later than 4 p.m., as sufficient time mu'>t be allowed for 
the lambs to stop bleeding and mother up before nightfall. 

In castrating it is best to cut a large piece off the top of the purse and not 
to slit it. In cutting off the tail remove at the first or second joint and force the 
skin back towards the lamb before cutting so that this loose skin will come down 
and cover up the end of the bone in the tail. If the knife is placed on the tail 
with the flat of the blade on the skin and the back of the blade towards the lamb 
the skin can be forced back towards the lamb this way. Then if the end of 
the tail held in the left hand is bent upwards towards the lamb and over the 
knife the joint will be easily located (at the bend) and the curve on the outside 
of the tail will allow of sufficient skin being left to cover the stump when the 
tail is cut off. 
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The lambs should ahvays be Watched carefully after iilarkiiig to nee that none 
has been llv blown' in the bpen wounds. 

{(1) Feeding. 

Hetwee?! uratiuj^ aiui Ijiinhihg it is esstntial not to allow the ewes to Ix'coine 
low in eomlition, and by changrini>’ the i>addoeks weekly, but at the same time. 



Fig. 14.—A dressed lamb of ideal weight and* good p.onformatlon. 


being careful to reserve a good paddock for lambing, the .sheep will do better 
and the feed ‘will be utilised nu>re economically. 

After the lambs have been dropped, if the .season is normah good feed is 
available. Here again it is better to give the flock week’y change's, never allowing 
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them to stay in a paddock until it is eaten down very low. It is extremely 
important that the lambs should continue their “frowth and at no time receive a 
check, and to avoid this the mothers must be kef)t in full milk and paddock feed 
maintained. This is best accomplishoil by careful mana^icimuit of tiu* feed avail¬ 
able, and refjfular chanjj^in^ of pa<ldocks. This usually met ns a clum^e to better 
feed as well as variation in diet. 

Under no circumstances should the lambs be weaned fmm their mothers until 
the day they leave the faiui for the market. 

Durinj*: the whole year a pkiitiful supply ot* (lean wat i- tind ^alt li('k should 
be availabh'. A suitabh* lick is as follows:—(’oarse salt .">() ])arls, su])(*rphos- 
phate 2o parts, liim* lo ]>arts, iron sulphate ll parts, Kp-om -alts 7 fiart^. When 
fresh j»Teen feed is pr(‘seut tin* amount of Kpsom salts ^hndd b(‘ reduced to 
4 ]>arts and iron sulphate increased to (i parts. 



Fig. 15.—Lamb and weighing sling. 

To go aliout the production of early fat lambs with the greatest confidence it 
is essential that a supply of reserve feed be kept on hand for stock in the event 
of drought and consequent shortage of feed. If feed is present in a conserved 
form then the risk of the season opening late can he run without worry. Suit¬ 
able feeds are ensilage and oats and both can be conserved on the farm con¬ 
veniently. At first the sheep may not take kindly to ensilage, but after a time 
they will consume 41bs. to olbs. per head daily. An allowance ot (Jozs. of oats 
and 41bs. to 51bs. of ensilage per head per day will ketqi the sheep in healthy 
tone and condition. 

(e) Marketing, 

The lambs should he marketed straight from their mothers in as prime and 
finished condition a.s possible, showing sappiness and bloom and not a dry appear¬ 
ance. • 
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For th4 export market the lambs should weigh from 601bs. to 751bs. live weight; 
these will then run from 301bs. to 381bs. dressed weight. The ideal lamb for 
export weighs 321bs. dressed weight (see Fig. 14). For the local market extra 
weight receives the attention of the buj^er, and with some breeds the lambs can 
be marketed in better condition and bloom at the heavier weights, so that for the 
local market lambs weighing 701bs. to 801bs. live weight will be found more profit¬ 
able. Unfinished lambs invariably bring lower prices, and the aim should bj^ to 
have the lambs well fleshed and rounded off with fat, or, in other words, in 
prime condition. 

In handling the lambs prior to marketing the greatest care should be taken, 
as they are very liable to be bruised. Avoid poking with sticks, or using dogs 
which have a habit of biting, and to catch the lamb refrain from catching him 
by the legs or wool. The best method is to put one hand under and around the 



Fig. 16.—Spring bsUnce and lamb being weighed. 


neck and to lift the lamb, put the other hand under the brisket just behind the 
forelegs. 

To be sure of the weight of the lambs the most reliable guide is to weigh them, 
and for this purpose a lamb sling, constructed of a piece of board 19in. x Sin. x 
lin. to fit along the belly, and two straps of leather each 48in. long attached 
about 3in. from the end of the board to form a loop on each side, will be found 
most convenient (see Fig. 15). The lamb is suspended in this sling and weighed 
on a clock-face spring balance, as illustrated in Fig. 15. 

A daily gain in weight for a lamb varies according to the breed and feed, 
but Jib per day is a general average. At this rate a lamb weighing about 91bs. 
or lOlbs.'itt birth will be about fiOlbs. live weight at 14 weeks. Some batches of 
lambs have reached a live weight of over 701bs. in 13 weeks. 
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The loss in weight from the farm to the dressed weight on the hook is generally 
about 53 to 54 per cent., though in some cases it has been found to be less, 
according to the distance of travel and the breed. 

Where lambs are to be sent by rail and the railway station is some 3 or 4 miles 
from the farm it is much better to put frames on a hay waggon and transport the 
lambs to the station rather than to drove them, as droving causes considerable 
wastage, and the lambs become dry in appearance and lose some of the sappiness, 
and bloom so essential in a quality lamb. 

Where lambs are required to travel any distance in a lorry old sheep skins 
tied around the rails of the frame, with the woolly sides close to the lambs, 
reduces the risk of bruising to a considerable extent. Some old straw scattered 
on the floor of the conveyance will usually prevent the la mbs from becoming 
stained and dirty. 

On the local market, where the lambs are sold on the hoof, it should be 
remembered that the more attractive the lambs the greater the attention from the 
buyers, consequently the greater the competition for theiri and the higher the price. 

Whether sold in London or Adelaide, to be attractive, the lambs must be piime 
and sappy, evenly graded with regard to tyi)e and weight, and be free from 
bruises or blemishes when dressed. 

It will always pay the seller to grade his lambs oil* into several pens so that 
each pen contains lambs of even Aveight and qiialily. If consigned to the Abattoirs 
they should be marked on the head with red or blue raddle, so that the agent will 
have no difficulty in drafting them into their most attractive grouping. Too 
often the grouping is left entirely to the discretion of the agent and he has to 
perform the job hurriedly and under the worst conditions, that is, if he has the 
time to do it at all. After all, the agent can hardly be expected to do this Avork; 
in many cases it is not done and a lot of the time and can* of the groAver is 
Avasted by unattractive or careless marketing. 
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PURE-BRED COWS COMPLETED OFFICIAL TEST 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

! 

Name of (5ow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 







JirNlOR TwC)-YVAR-OL1)8— 


Not 

allotted 

31136 
34510 

5423 

34500 

Not 

allr>tto(l 

31016 

34505 

34652 

Not 

allotted 

5294 

3326 

34669 

Not 

allotted 

34672 

Not 

allotted 

5425 

34323 

3450H 

31137 
Not 

allotted 

Not 

allotted 
3 t5S2 
34651 
Not 

allotted 

34322 

Not 

allotted 

3467S 

345.S5 

Not 

allotted I 
34493 
Not 

allotted 

34663 
Not 

allotted 

34664 
Not 

allotted 

3 4609 
Not 

allotted 


5419 

5354 

5422 

Not 

allotted 


5420 

Not 

allotted 
5416 
34498 
< Not 
allotted I 
1 


Jjakoluiid Capture . 

llalaklavu Urlselda Iiika. 

Wooroora Lassie . 

Tuela Waratrth 4t!i . 

Long Flat Lue\ . 

Tuela Oaillardia . 

Croftoii Sunu> Morn. 

Crofton Mavourneen . 

Tuela Shizanthus. 

Cudlee Creek Fairy Queen 2n(l . .. 
Sweet Haven Mereedes Jllooiu 2ud 

River Glen Clarabelle . 

Rarina lilooin Beets . 

Rose worthy Princess 44th . 

Kyby Blonde . 

Roseworthy Sciential 3nl . 

Balakiava Gri.selda Poseh. 

Long Flat MayH<iwer. 

Hampden Ma«leira. 

Tuela Stephanotis . 

Wooroora Princess Lotus. 

Tuela Neniesia . 

Tuela Anehusa. 

.Alexandra .lanet's ()liv(‘. 

(/ildlee Creek Colunihine’s Pearl .. 
Maiwand Viola 2ml. 

Delma Sweet Lotus. 

Kyhy. Rexel. 

Ferndeii La(l> Buttercup. 

Alinda M(‘reedes Lass . 

Kiidiiiidu Fern .*. 

Pemhroke Madge . 

Tuela Dais.x . 

Para Wirta Sunrise 2ud . 

Rosexvorthy Glliiiiuer . 

Kudunda Naiie.x .. 

Koseworthy Lady 4th. 

Channel Viexv Miss Grey. 

Kudunda Primrose. 

Oakhill Lady Loi>ella . 

Tuela Snowflake. 

Kyhy Annie . 

Kyhy Sheila . 

Timhungalung Lady Carnation ... 

Kyhy Wynette. 

Oakhill Plhipefnel 5th. 

Rlverdale Buttenuaid Poseh. 

Talmont Pearl . .. 

Northtteld Royal’s Pride. 

The Blulf Viola . 

Long Flat Cinderella. 

Belma Duchess. 

Kyhy Snowt(ueeii . 

Northlleld Royal’s Princess . 

Rlverdale Gem's Poseh. 

Limelight’s Sunflower of Northlleld 

Tuela Feseiie.. 

RivcrdHle Keho Ada . 


H. B. Peters, Mt>unt Compass_ 

A, K. Middleton, Balakiava. 

A. B. Sieher, Kudunda . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

W. J. Sparkman. Long Flat . 

F. ('oleinan, Saddli‘worth. 

H. & A. Bohme, Ralhannah. 

H. & A. Bohme, Ralhannah. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

W. A. Pool, Cudlee (’reek. 

.1. M. Bray, Langhorne’s Creek.... 

S. N. Bott, Murray Bridge. 

L. H. & P. C. Gil(‘8, Auburn . 

Agricultural (Jollcge, Roseworthy.. 
Government Farm, Kyhyholite ... 

Agrieultural College. Roseworthy.. 
A. K. Middleton. Balakiava. 

W. .r. Spackman. J,ong Flat . 

J. A. J. Plltziier, Hampden. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

A. B. Sieher, Kudunda . 

F. (’oleman. Saddleworth. 

F. Coleman. Saddleworth . 

A. Kelly, Milaiig . 

G. I). ()ster, Balakiava. 

A. P. Spehr, Mount (Tumhier. 

E. W. Pfltzner, Kudunda. 

Government Farm. K>hyholite ... 

K. O. Traeger, Euduiida. 

A. Schulze, Paradise . 

W. S. MeAiililfe, Ktidunda . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletehley. 

F. (^demaii. Saddlewortli. 

J. H. Dawkins, (4axx4er. 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 
W. S. McAuIiffe, Kudunda. 

Agrieultural College, Roseworthy.. 
Mrs. A. M. Carruthers, Narrung .. 

W. S. McAiililfe, Kudunda. 

Mrs. M. 1. Dittrich. Hampden_ 

Mr. F. Coleman, Saddleworth _ 

Government Farm, Kyhyholite ... 
Goxx'rnment Farm, Kyhybolitc ... 
Mrs. A. M. Carruthers, Narrung .. 
Government Farm, Kyhybolite ... 
Mrs. M. I, Dittrich, Hampden .... 

Glen Leggoe & Co.. Binniim . 

A. .1. Manoel, Birdwoml . 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

H. B. Kiichel, Murray Bridge _ 

W. .J. Spackman, Long Flat . 

K. W. Pfltzner, Kudunda. 

Government Farm, Kyhyholite ... 
Ju8p.-(4eiuTal Hospitals, Northfleld 
Glen Legjjoe* ^ Co.; Binnum ... 

TnBp.-(4eueral Hospitals. Northlleld 
F. Coloniali, Saddlew'Ortli . 

Glen J..eggoo & Co., Binnum 


.lersey 

Friesian 

Je^y 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 


A.I.S. 

Friesian 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Friesian 


A.I.S. 

Jersey 


Ayrsliire 

Jersey 


Jersey 


Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

.Terscy 

Friesian 

Ayrshire 

A.I.S. 


Jersey 

Ayrshire 

A.I.S. 

Friesian 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 

Friesian 

r - » 


16/8/32 

18/4/32 

5/6/32 

15/7/32 

14/8/32 

7/7/32 

14/9/32 

14/6/32 

6/7/82 

8/7/32 

13/9/32 

15/7/32 

28/6/32 

24/7/32 

5/4/32 

23/7/32 

17/6/32 

26/9/32 

14/6/32 

15/7/32 

25/5/32 

18/9/32 

22/7/32 

4/7/32 

2/7/32 

27/8/32 

20/7/32 

5/6/32 

1 /8/32 
15/6/32 
11/5/32 
15/7/32 

4/7/32 

30/8/32 

19/7/32 

11/5/32 

6/7/32 

17/7/32 

8/6/32 

8/7/82 

26/7/32 

21/6/32 
3/4/32 
14/8/32 
9/5/82 
5/4/32 
28/7/32 
30/5/32 
31/8/32 
21/9/32 
25/8y32 
31/7/32 

20/5/32 

8/7/32 

18/7/32 

^/ 8/32 

17/7/32 

30/8/32 
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FROM 1st JANUARY. 1933, TO 30th JUNE, 1933. 


If 

Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

i Remarks. 

1 

T. 

M. 

D. 

Lb8. 

- 

Lbs. 




Buttbrfat Standard. 

230LBH. 




2 

2 

26 

7,706* 

6-09 

392-54 

273 

Demetrius of Tuela . I 

— 

2 

2 

2 

11,137* 

3-46 

385-74 

273 

Glenowle Beets Qriselda. 

_ 

2 

8 

23 

6,121* 

616 

377-10 

273 

WolHngurry Cavalier's Silver King ... 

— 

1 

10 

25 

8,037 

4-60 

369-98 

273 

Brinkworth Chris. 

— 

2 

1 

15 

8,100 

4*53 

366-61 

273 

Ruth's Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

1 

10 

16 

6,250* 

6-80 

362-58 

273 

Hampden Winsome King. | 

— . 

1 

7 

1 

6,487* 

5-66 

360-45 

273 

Butter King of Pella. I 

— 

2 

2 

4 

5,844 

6-06 

354-04 

273 

Butter King of Pella. 

_ 

1 

0 

20 

6,745* 

6-24 

353-46 

273 

Brinkworth Chris. 

— 

2 

1 

8 

7,6271 

4-61 

361-94 

273 

Producer 3rd of Dalebank . 

— 

2 

0 

2 

6,259* 

5-65 

347-71 

273 

Dalebank Mt-reedes Duke. 

— 

1 

0 

20 

9,016* 

3-84 

346-23 

273 

Dorrie's Royal of Wangara . 

_ 

2 

1 

16 

10,879* 

3*12 

3:i904 

273 

Bolobek Topsail . 

1 — 

1 

11 

0 

6,568* 

6-14 

337-38 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris . .. 

j _ 

2 

1 

10 

7,578 

4-43 

33602 

273 

Gowric Park Scottish Dandy. 

1 

2 

6 

8 

6,028* 

5*56 

335-28 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 


2 

2 

12 

9,810 

3*37 

330-60 

273 

Gleiiowie Beets Griselda. 

! 

2 

3 

0 

7,719 

4*27 

329-38 

273 

Liberton Gladiator 2nd. 

_ 

1 

10 

6 

.5,052 

6-48 

327-24 

273 

Hampden Olive's King. 

— 

1 

11 

12 

6,751* 

4-84 

327 08 

273 

Hampden Winsome King. 

— 

2 

8 

11 

4,846* 

6-63 

321-44 

273 

Wolliiigurry Cavalier’s Silvc-r King ... 

— 

2 

0 

0 

6,304* 

5-09 

320-81 

273 

Brlnkw'orth Chris. 

— 

2 

0 

6 

! 6,108 

5-08 

310-43 

273 

Hampden Winsome King. 

1 

1 

10 

28 

6,722* 

5-38 

308-14 

273 

S Hampden Olive’s King. 


2 

2 

8 

5,761* 

530 

305-41 

273 

Producer 3rd of Dalebank . 

— 

2 

1 

5 

6,532* 

4-67 

305-32 

273 

Duke of Belgonla. 

— 

2 

6 

27 

6,043* 

504 

304-45 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 

— 

2 

1 

25 

7,658* 

3-94 

298-15 

273 

Gowric Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

1 

10 

15 

5,374* 

5-54 

297-91 

273 

Werribee Combination . i.... 

— 

1 

10 

10 

6,175* 

4-82 

297-47 

273 

Dalebank Mercedes Duke. 

— 

1 

8 

2 

: 5,860* 

506 

296-50 

273 

Stony fell Rambler. 

— 

1 

11 

26 

1 5,353* 

5*52 

295-73 

273 

Twylish of Para Wirra . 

— 

1 

7 

27 

5,409 

5-47 

295-67 

273 

Brinkworth Chris. 

— 

1 

11 

27 

5,466 

6-37 

293-70 

273 

Banyulc Pylon. 

■ — 

1 

10 

1 

4,422 

6-66 

289-97 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris . .. 

— 

1 

8 

14 

4,324* 

6-61 

281-68 

273 

Stonyfell Rambler. 

— 

1 

11 

28 

5,601 

4-89 

278-30 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

1 

8 

27 

5,467 

504 

275-22 

273 

Makarini of Dalebank. 

— 

1 

8 

4 

4,644 

5-91 

274-50 

273 

Stonyfell Rambler. 

— 

1 

0 

4 

4,765* 

6-72 

272-69 

273 

Oakhlll Duke . 

— 

1 

10 

22 

5,289 

615 

272-20 

273 

Brinkworth Chris. 


2 

2 

13 

6,004* 

4-60 

270-08 

273 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

■— 

2 

1 

20 

7,117* 

3-79 

269-56 

278 

Cowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

2 

5 

1 

5,068* 

5-32 

269-48 

273 

Timbungalung Butter King . 

— 

1 

0 

6 

; 6,693 

4 00 

267-60 

273 

Gowric Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

1 

10 

3 

4,360* 

600 

266-45 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank. 


X 

6 

1 

8,647* 

303 

262-24 

273 

Cottesloe Prince Posch . 

— 

2 

S 

23 

6,276 

4* 16 

261-22 

273 

Beleura Captain . 

— 

1 

11 

12 

6,552 

805 

258-55 

273 

Royal's Success of Arrawatta . 

, — 

2 


3 

6,877* 

3-70 

254-32 

240 

Swallow’s Limelight of Wangara. 


1 

0 

12 

6,505* 

305 

266-79 

278 

Ruth’s Limelight of Wangara . 


1* 

10 

.14 

5,029* 

605 

253-00 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 

““ 

2 

1 

4 

5,710* 

4*30 

251-09 

273 

Ida’s Laird of Gowrie Park f. 

— 

2 

1 

4 

6,622* 

8-78 

250-14 

273 

Janet's Royal of Northflel^. 


1 

6 

24 

6,790 

4-21 

248-71 

273 

Cottesloe ranee POsch . 


2 

8 

26 

6,052 

406 

241-32 

278 

Melba’s Limelight of Wangara . 

* 

1 

11 

12 

4,203 

5-61 

235-00 

273 



2 

4 

4 

5,850 

401 

234-74 

150 

Bcho Sylv. King Pontiac . ., 

Wlt^rawn 








1 

— —--- 


0 
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PVRB-BaED COWS COHPLBTXO 


Herd 

Book 

So. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 

81007 

Delma Dorothy ...... 

1 ■ II 

Junior Two-tbab-olds—B urttepAT 

. E. W. Pfllzner. Eudunda... i .TersAv < 15/5/32 

Hot 

aUotted 

34319 

Ninyeri Annette. 

E. L Goode, Narrung. 

** 

—/6/82 

Brinkworth Olive. 

C. C. T. Ottena. Brinkworth . 


11/5/82 

Not 

Tnela Jasmine . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 


23/7/82 

allotted 




** 

Delma Twyllsh. 

B. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

“ 

8/7/82 

** 

Delma Bonny Countess . 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda . 

“ 

28/8/82 

** 

Kyby Brunette . 

Government Farm, Kvbybolite .. 
Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

Asrrshire 

7/7/82 

2352 

Northfleld Royal's Flirt. 

A.I.S. 1 

11/4/82 

Not 

Delma Bright Lotus. 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda . 

Jersey 

22/7/82 

allotted 



** 

Delma Twilight . 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda . 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

** 

25/9/82 

5421 

Northfleld Royal's Princess. 

A.I.S. 

6/8/82 

11/10/82 

Not 

allotted 

Pembroke Dawn ... 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley. 

Jersey 

Wooroora Rosebud . 

A. Kelly, Milang. 


10/11/32 


Kyby Valerie . 

Government Farm, Kybybollte .. 

Ayrshire 

27/11/32 

2^1/88 


Hampden Aristocrat's Rosette ... 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

Je^y 

34641 

Delma Jessamine's Beauty . 

B. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda . 

11/8/88 

34327 

Melvin Viola 2nd. 

Senior Two-ybar-olds.— 
C. E. Vcrco, Mount Compass .... i Jersey i 

-Buttbrfat 

11/8/82 

31104 

HamiMion Lady Olive. 

J. A. .T. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

** 

13/7/82 

2201 

River Glen Dianthus . 

S. N. Bott, Murray Bridge . 

A.I.S. 

18/4/32 

Not 

allotted 

4i 

Kyby Ornate . 

Government Farm, Kybybollte .. 

Ayrshire 

25/8/32 

Tuela Dldslcus . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

Je^y 

24/7/32 

34404 

Tuela Delphinium . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

1/7/32 

Not 

allotted 

31018 

Olenowlo May Echo . 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith . -j 

Friesian 

2/8/32 

8weet Haven Flower . 

.1. M. Bray, Langhome’s Creek _ 

Jereey 

16/9/82 

Not 

aUottcd 

81069 

Ontario Kitty . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon . 1 

18/7/32 

Eudunda Rhonda . 

W. S. McAuliffe, Eudunda . 


26/8/32 

33169 

Olenavon Princess . 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler .... 

** 

18/9/82 

34507 

Tuela Spruce . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

•• 

12/7/32 

33593 

Brookfleld Verbena 18th . 

A. P. Spehf, Mount Gambler .... 

•* 

9/9/82 

31140 

Morelia Princella 3rd . 

> H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

'* 

13/7/32 

34604 

Balaklava Collegian's Rosette .... 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

“ 

28/9/32 

34698 

Fern Lady Beli . 

E. O. Traeger, Eudunda . 

** 

28/6/82 

Not 

Pembroke Patience. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley. 

<< 

20/8/32 

allotted 




34605 

Balaklava Patience. 

A. B. Middleton, Balaklava. 

" 

21/6/82 

34674 

Roseworthy Sunset. 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy . 
W. A. Rodda, Salisbury. 

" 

14/8/32 

Not 

Myrtle Bank Edith 2nd. 

" 

10/8/82 

allotted 




31005 

Pembroke Fashion . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley . 


19/7/32 

Not 

Olenrobin Adsum . 

J. 0. Robinson, Meadows. 

Ayrshire 

15/6/82 

allotted 




** 

Glenrobin Bliss . 

J. 0. Robinson, Meadows. 

** 

12/9/82 

2350 

Northfleld Limelight's Tot . 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

31/8/82 

31048 

Cumberland Christine . 

Mrs". D. G. Steven, KooHnga . 

Jersey 

' 22/9/32 

3646 

Murray Glen Griselda Tulip . 

Junior Thrbe-tear-olds.— 

C. J. Morris Monteith . 1 Friesian | 21/8/82 

18571 

Pride 3rd of Elderslie . 

W. J. Spackman, Long Flat . 

A.I.S. 

18/8/82 

5871 

Kiama Robin 3rd. 

B. & A. Nicholls, Woodville. 

•« 

1/8/82 

28058 

Crofton Sunflower . 

H. A A. Bohme, Balhannah . 

Jersey 

14 

81/7/82 

31074 

Glen Ewin Mom's May 2nd . 

Jas. McEwin, Houghton . 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith . 

20/8/82 

Not 

Glenowie Netherland Pauline .... 

Friesian 

2/7/82 

allotted 



28158 

Eudunda Rhonda's Glory . 

W. S. McAuliffe, Eudunda . 

Jersey 

44 

10/7/82 

28057 

Crofton Bonnie Kate . 

H. A A. Bohme, Balhannah . 

16/9/82 

28096 

Pella Solanum Sunshine . 

W. P. Bckermann, Eudunda . 


8/6/82 

Not 

allotted 

« 

Road's End Corcyra . 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

81/5/82 

Para Wirra Iris Pansy . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

Je^y 

19/8/82 

81147 

MoreUa BeUe 5th . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

5/7/82 

81086 

Oakhill Lobelia 3rd. 

Mrs. M. I. Dittrich, Hampden .... 

f« 

18/7/82 

Not 

Eudunda Lady Damsel. 

W. S. McAuliffe, Eudunda. 

** 

17/7/88 

allotted 


81155 

Scrub View Cherry . 

A. B. A. Weekert, Brinkworth ... 

*• 

12/8/32 

5865 

SLiama Maj^ower 7th. 

Ear Park Rose... 

B. A. Nicholls, WoodviUe. 

A.I.8. 

4/5/82 

84278 

A, P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. 

Jersey 

11/9/82 

81148 

Morelia Dan^ 4th. 

Mrs.'D.'G. Steven, Koorlnga .... 


8/4/82 

Not 

Kyby. Gladys. 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

Ayrshire 

18/9/82 

allotted 
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OFFICIAL TISaT—continued. ■ 


Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

. . . 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

T. M. D. 

Lbs. 

- 

Lbs. 




Standard, 

280LB8.— 

eonlinued,. 




2 6 7 

1 8,762 

6*21 

233-66 

273 

Beauty's King of Somerville . 

_ 

2 10 

4,134 

6-10 

210*96 

273 

i Morelia Mercedes Sweet Duke. 

— 

1 10 16 

3,838* 

6*20 

20300 

273 

Hampden Olive’s King. 

__ 

1 10 21 

3,369 

5-83 

196-52 

273 

Brinkworth Chris. 

-- 

1 10 2 

3,270 

506 

194*59 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville. 


1 6 17 

3,300 

5-51 

186*64 

240 

Beauty's King of Somcrvillu . 

Withdrawn 

2 S 4 

4,296 

4-33 

186*11 

273 

Go writ* Bark Scottish Dandy . 


2 2 23 

4,703* 

3-84 

184*20 

273 

Janet’s Royal of Nort,hfleld . 

__ 

1 5 22 

3,300 

6-51 

181*71 

240 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 

Dried off 

1 6 0 

3,525 

509 

179-36 

240 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 

Withdrawn 

1 8 20 

3,682* 

3-91 

144*11 

273 

Royal’s Success of Arrawatta . 

— 

2 1 16 

2,025 

502 

113*84 

1.50 

Para Wlrra 'I'wylish . 

Withdrawn 

1 8 25 

1,950 

5*38 

104*85 

120 

Beauty’s Kiiig of Somerville . 

Withdrawn 

2 2 10 

1,440 

4-74 

68*19 

90 

Gowrie Park Royal Prince. 

Ex(*mption 

2 1 10 

1,080 

5-70 

61*59 

00 

Bellefaire Blonde’s Aristocrat . 

Withdrawn 

1 4 29 

1,065 

4-97 

52*92 

90 1 

Beauty’s King of Somerville ... 

Withdrawn 

—Standard, 

250LB8. 






2 11 4 

9,022| 

5-99 

540*29 

273 

Retford .Julian . i 

1 

2 0 5 

10,105* 

6-25 

530*84 

273 

Mayflower’s Lad of Hampden. 


2 7 6 

11,752* 

3-75 

440*75 

273 

.lolfre of Brenda Park . 


2 11 1 

10,035 

4-18 

419*04 

273 

TiOvaltv of Bridge View. 


2 11 3 

7,863 

,5-10 

405*45 

273 

Baron of Dalebank .. 

_ 

2 10 0 

7,092 

6-00 

396*81 

273 

Baron of Dalebank. 

- 

2 9 26 

9,761* 

401 

390*89 

273 

Murray Glen Prince Wooraki . 

— 

2 10 22 

6,826* 

5-36 

366*05 

273 

Sweet Haven Duke . 

— 

2 11 28 

6,379* 

5*56 

.354*69 

273 

Para Wirra (Jierry’s Twylish . 


2 6 17 

6,042 

5-80 

360*50 

273 

Ruby’s Repulsive Hampden . 


2 9 24 

6,390 

5-39 

344*95 

273 

Murta Lloyd. 


2 11 9 

6,277* 

5-35 

335*57 

273 

Baron of Dalebank. 

— 

2 10 16 1 

6,451 

6*87 

319*09 

273 

Sweetbread’s Duke of Glen Iris. 

— 

2 11 1 

5,361 

5-91 

316*67 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. 

— 

2 11 15 

6,145* 

409 

306*61 

273 

Balaklava Sky lee’s Collegian. 

— 

2 8 0 

5,277 

5-79 

305*71 

273 

Werribee Combination . 


2 8 12 

6,973 

4-93 

294*60 

273 

Twylish of Para Wirra . 


2 10 25 

4,860 

6-04 

293*45 

240 

Oliver of Hampden . 

Dried off 

2 7 29 

5,344* 

6-06 

270*27 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

2 0 13 

4,153* 

6-00 

249*40 

273 

Annette’s Chief of Linden . 


2 10 16 

4,305 

4-92 

211*92 

240 

Twylish of Para Wirra. 

Dried off 

2 6 24 

5,179* 

4-09 

211*74 

273 

Oakbank Neil. 

— 

2 10 18 

6,010 

4-16 

208*67 

240 

Aiigas Boy . 

Dried off 

2 6 28 

3,788 

3-77 

142*80 

273 

Melba’s Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

2 10 15 

2,865 

4-79 

187*29 

120 

Silver Lad of Kudunda. 

Sold 

Buttbrpat Standard, 

270liB8. 




3 0 17 

11,017* 

4-42 

487*38 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 

— 

S 2 18 

11,506} 

3-90 

465*18 

273 

Marvellous of Hill View . 

— 

S 6 29 

11,649 

3-78 

439*93 

273 

Viscount of East View . 

— 

8 5 7 

8,902* 

4*36 

432*45 

273 

Butter King of Pella . 

— 

3 0 16 

7,852* 

6-60 

432*14 

273 

Brucevale Lord Fancy Starbright .... 

— 

S 5 28 

11,431* 

3-71 

423*77 

273 

Longbeach Netherland King 11 . 


8 5 14 

7,209 

5-79 

422*60 

273 

Myrtle Bank Kate’s Chief . 

■ — 

8 8 20 

7,306 

5*77 

421*36 

273 

Butter King of Pella. 

— 

8 8 20 

7,669 

519 

392*09 

273 

Melford’a Butter Lad of Pella . 


8 1 5 

12,331* 

311 

383*08 

273 

Rosevale King Sylvia Posch . 

— . 

8 1 10 

6,549 

6-47 

857-97 

273 

Para Wirra Millie’s Twylish 2nd. 

— 

8 2 14 

7,683* 

4-62 

353*00 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. 


3 8 14 

6,043* 

5-73 

346*49 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank. 


8 4 11 

61648 ■ 

5-20 

345*81 

273 

Myrtle Bank Kate’s Chief . 


8 0 26 

5,748 

5-79 

332*56 

273 

Holly’s King of Hampden . 


S 8 20 

9,202 

8-52 

324*19 

278 

Viscount of East View . 


8 0 5 

5;288 

6-10 

810*58 

273 

Alert of Farringdon. 


8 10 

6,244* 

4*80 

290*73 

273 

Morelia Anemone’s Chief 11. 


8 2 5 

«,708 

4-32 

289*76 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge VieiV . 

' 
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Name of Cow. 


Owner and Address. 


JUNIOR THREE-YBAB-OLD8.-~BUTtSrfAT 


2481 

2480 

18366 

21548 

Not 

allotted 

32971 

31168 

Not 

allotted 


Brink worth .Jewel . 

Preston Silky . 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. 

Je^y 

Glenlea Dixie 5th. 

Glenlea Dixie 4th. 

Muirhoad’s Prineess of Northflcld . 

Glen Erin Wallflower . 

Kyby. Vanity. 

B. T. Vinall, BWghton. 

B. T. Vinall, Brighton. 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Nortl^fleld 
Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate .... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Guernsey 

A.I.S. 

Ayrshire 

Staghorn Clarllielh' . 

Scrub View Melba . 

Glonrobln Dena . 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Kooringa. 

A. B. A. Weekert, Brinkworth ... 

J. 0. Robinson, Meadows. 

Jereey 

Wattle Grove Peggy . 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. 

“ 


1/9/32 

18/6/82 

2/10/32 

19/12/32 


Senior Three-year-olds.— 
.... I Friesian ] 1/8/32 


16/8/32 

17/7/32 


Not 

allotted 

6364 

Glenowie Netherland Mary . 

H. Moiintstephen, Monteith. 

Friesian 

Klama Bess 5th. 

E. & A. Nicholls, Woodvillo. 

A.I.S. 

Not 

Morelia Prineella 2nd . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker _ 

Jersey 

allotted 



28129 

Budunda Rhonda's Pride. 

W. S. McAuliffc, Budunda. 

“ 

28076 

Tuela Sparaxis. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

•• 

28130 

Penrhyh Rhodesia 2l8t. 

W. S. McAulllfe, Budunda. 

*• 

Not 

Penrhyn Flavia 18th. 

W. S. McAuliffe, Budunda. 

*' 

allotted 


28162 

Anemone 3rd of Morelia. 

B. L. Goode, Naming. 

“ 

18371 

Mermaid 3rd of Blderslie . 

W. J. Spackman, Long Flat . 

A.I.S. 

28116 

Burnlea Wattle 2nd. 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley .. 

Je^y 

28147 

Hampden Janet. 

A. Kelly, Milang . 

81142 

Femden Lady Columbine. 

K. 0. Traeger, Budunda. 

“ 

Not 

allotted 

28068 

Fernden Lady Madeira. 

B. 0. Traeger, Budunda. 

** 

Tuela Freezia 2nd . 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Kooringa. 

•• 

Not 

Tuela Diascea. 

F. t/oleman, Saddleworth. 

“ 

allotted 



28166 

Morelia Damsel 3rd. 

E. L. Goode. Naming. 

“ 

81044 

Melvin Viola. 

H. Follett, Langhorne’s Creek_ 

“ 

Not 

Sunnybrook Flirt. 

J. J. Farrow, Gawler. 

A.I.S. 

allotted 


28112 

Bumlea Glory 2nd. 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

Jersey 

31116 

Cudleo Creek Lucy. 

W. A. Pool, Cudlee Oeck. 

Not 

Ontario Firefly. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

“ 

allotted 



•* 

Blossom 2nd of Northfleld. 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

2334 

Liberton Honeycombe . 

B. & A. Nicholls, Woodvillc. 


Not 

Myrtle Bank Edith . 

W. A. Rodda, Brooklyn Park .... 

Jersey 

allotted 



18367 

Northfleld Mulrhead’s Tot . 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

Not 

Alva Daphne. 

A. N. McArthur, MUlicent . 

“ 

aUotted 


“ 

Myrtle Bank Rambler. 

W. A. Rodda, Brooklyn Park _ 

Jemey 

28069 

Myrtle Bank Maglona 2nd. 

H. A. Bohme, Balhannah. 

21598 

Glenrobin Rumour. 

J. 0. Robinson, Meadows. 

Ayrshire 

21696 

Glenrobin Nettie . 

J. 0. Robinson, Meadows. 

6374 

Kiama Sultan’s Beauty . 

E. <fe A. Nicholls, Woodville. 

A.I.S. 

34602 

Balaklava Collegian’s Bud. 

A. B. Middleton, Balaklava. 

Jersey 


Junior Four-year-olds.— 

Jersey 11/7/82 

A.I.S. 24/6/82 

Friesian 28/6/82 

... Jersey 30/7/82 


28066 

Tuela Drosera. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

Jersey 

17886 

Spangle 2nd of Toora . 

8. N. Bott, Murray Bridge. 

A.I.S. 

3657 

tfurray Glen Sylvia Topsy. 

C. J, Morris, Monteith . i. 

Friesian 

Not 

Para Wirra Sweet Iris. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler .. 

Jersey 

aUotted 


3477 

Glenowie Plus Griselda 2nd. 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

Friesian 

24824 

Sweet Haven Mercedes Bloom .... 

J. M. Bray, Langhome’s Creek.... 
Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley . 

Jeney 

28062 

Pembroke Duchess 2nd. 

2883 

Mayflower 6th of Kiama. 

B. & A. Nicholls, Woodville. 

A.I.S. 

21831 

Kyby. Barbara 2nd. 

Kyby. Farm. 

Ayrshire 

Not 

Ontario Kate 2nd . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

Jersey 

aUotted 



18420 

Kyby Bhiebell . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Aynhire 

21848 

Kyby Winsome . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

28116 

Bumlea Prudence . 

Jersey 

«« 

24994 

Hampden Dorothy .... 

A. B. Middleton, Balaklava. 

12007 

TuUp 16th of HUl View . 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.I.S. 
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OFFICUL 

TEST—(wniinwtfd. 




Age 

Total 

Aver- 

Total 

Days 



at 

Milk. 1 

age 

Biittt^r- 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Calving. 


Test. 

fat. 




Y. M. D. 

Lbs. 

__ 

Lbs. 




Stanoabd, 

270LB8 .—continued 





3 16 

5,433 j 

5-32 1 

289*13 

273 

(leneral Chris of Fenrliyn. 

_ 

3 0 27 

6,6171 

4-58 

282*29 

273 

Preston Pretty King. 

— 

3 2 28 

4,5091 

612 

276*17 

273 

Glenlea Hilda’s Valour 2nd . 


3 5 11 

5,346 

4-76 

254*57 

273 

Qlenlea Hilda’s Valour 2nd . 

_ 

3 5 23 

5,680 : 

4-39 

245*15 

240 

Muirhead of Ben Lomond . 

Dried otf 

3 0 21 

5,9381 

4-62 

233*71 

273 

Reality of Olive Dale . 


3 1 12 

5,310 

3-71 

197*07 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

3 0 5 

3,8111 

6-38 

205*00 

273 

Staghorn Northlark’s Masterpiece_ 


3 0 8 

8,090 

5-68 

175*63 

240 

Scrub View Twylish Lad . 

Withdrawn 

3 2 29 

3,420 

402 

137*61 

150 

Angas Boy . 

Dried off 

3 2 10 

795 

4-52 

35*90 / 

60 

Admiral of Fair View . 

Exemption 

Buttbrfat 

STANDARD, 

290LBi 

3. 




3 9 26 

15,895^ 

3-68 

685*47 

273 

' Longbeach Nethcrland King 11 . 

— 

3 9 10 

11,2451 

4-12 

462*95 

273 

Viscount of Bast View . 

_ 

3 9 19 

6,931jr 

6-09 

422*02 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia... 

— 

3 6 25 

6,705 

6-29 

421*52 

273 

Myrtle Bank Kate’s Chief . 

_ 

3 10 24 

8,412 

4-98 

418*96 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

_ 

3 6 21 

7,662 

5*42 

415*25 

273 

Roderick of Penrhyn. 

_ 

3 n 3 

8,1521 

4*69 

382*22 

273 

Makarini 2nd of Dalebank. 

— 

3 8 15 

/ 

’ 7,590 

4*99 

378*92 

273 \ 

Molly Sth’s Audrey Twylish of Hanyule 

_ 


1 

9,3671 

5*18 

485*22 

365/ 



3 7 5 

9,2221 

4*08 

375*96 

273 

Marvellous of Hill View . 

— 

3 8 24 

6,048 

6*80 

351*06 

273 

Mack of Glenford. 

— 

3 U 3 

5,940 

6*67 

336*97 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 

— 

3 9 13 

5,52U 

6*00 

331*45 

273 

Kate’s Chief of Myrtle Bank . 

— 

3 10 0 

6,6224 

4*98 

329*79 

273 

Werriboe Combination . 

•— 

3 11 3 

6,4001 

6*02 

321*43 

273 

Tuela Eric. 

_ 

3 6 18 

5,8901 

6*43 

320*07 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

— 

3 10 8 

6,8351 

4*63 

316*85 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. 

_ 

3 11 4 

6,1931 

5*04 

312*26 

273 

Repulse of Somerville. 

— 

3 11 10 

6,7991 

4*43 

300*88 

273 

lllawarra Jellicoe’s Belmont . 

— 

3 11 18 

5,4941 

6*41 

297*00 

273 

Mack of Glenford. 

_ 

3 8 7 

6,492 

4*63 

293*99 

273 

Producer 3rd of Dalebank . 

— 

3 9 2 

5,176 

5*64 

292*03 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

3 10 1 

6,3421 

4*39 

278*69 

273 

Muirhead of Ben Lomond . 

— 

3 6 13 

7,2881 

3*61 

263*30 

273 

Limit of Bast View . 

— 

3 9 28 

4,680 

6*12 

239*80 

273 

Annette’s Chief of Linden . 

— 

3 10 14 

6,935 

3*93 

233*62 

273 

Muirhead of Ben Lomond . 

— 

3 11 13 

7,0421 

3*27 

230*02 

273 

lllawarra Daphne's Jelllcoe . 

— 

3 9 2 

3,720 

6*80 

215*75 

240 

Fawn Chief of Carrlckaiinga 

Ceased testinff 

3 7 17 

8,3911 

5*98 

202*97 

273 

Annette’s Chief of Linden . 

— 

3 8 20 

4,455 

3*85 

171*60 

180 

Oakbank Spotlight . 

Dried off 

3 11 20 

41.65 

4*04 

168*02 

150 

i Angas Boy . 

Dried off 

3 6 18 

3,120 

3*66 

111*10 

90 

Sultan of East View . 

Withdrawn 

3 6 8 

946 

4*66 

44*01 

30 

Balaklava Skvlco’s Collegian. 

Withdrawn 

Bttttbbvat Standard, 

, 310LBS. 




4 2 26 

' 8,811 

6*01 

529*52 

273 

Maid's Success of Linden . 

1 — 

4 5 2 

12,141 

4*31 

522*93 

273 

Iris 5th’8 Superb of Toora . 

— 

4 11 

15,222 

3-27 

497*84 

273 

Riverglen Lord Echo Griselda. 

— 

4 0 29 

8,046 

5*90 

474*68 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

4 1 10 

14,0261 

8*22 

452*03 

278 

Riverglen Sir Pletje Griselda. 

— 

4 2 15 

8,629 

5*27 

44*925 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

—- 

4 3 1 

8,268 

5*25 

433*67 

.273 

Twylish of Para Wirra . 

— 

4 8 15 

10,1281 

4*03 

408*08 

273 

Viscount of Bast View . 


4 8 7 

9,948 

4*04 

402*02 

278 

Ida's Laird of Gowrle Park . 

— 

4 0 8 

7,481 

6*27 

391*28 

273 

Cherry’s Twylish of Para Wirra . 

**““ 

4 5 7 

8,862 

430 

881*13 

278 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

4 5 11 

9,750 

8*82 

872*56 

278 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

■■**“ 

4 0 4 

6,4781 

5*51 

357*10 

278 

Mack of Glenford. 

—— 

4 6 0 

6,4241 

5*26 

387*47 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 


4 6 0 

8,5661 

8*89 

388*33 

278 

Limelight of Hill View . 
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PUEE-BEBD COWS COMPLETED 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 







JUBnOR 70 U] 1 -T 1 AR- 0 L 1 >.>- 

If. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . Jersey 2/8/32 

L. H. & P. C. Giles, Auburn . il^esian 21/8/82 

C. C. T. Otten^ firinkworth . Jersey 18/6/32 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. “ 9/0/82 

Government Farm, E:ybybolite ... Ayrshire 16/8/82 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... ** 21/0/32 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletehley . Jersey 12/10/82 

Ingp.‘General Hospitals, Northfield A.I.S. 27/7/32 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Kooringa. Jersey 14/3/82 

W. Hawker, Clare . Friesian 26/1/33 

Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate .... Ayrshire 19/12/32 


28164 Morelia Belle 4th. 

2007 Barina Konigen Gem . 

24001 Brinkworth Ruby . 

33697 Willis Vale Briar Rose . 

21886 Kyby Madge 2nd. 

21880 Kyby Rose 4th. 

28061 Pembroke Daisy. 

18860 Royal's Sunflower of Northfield .. 

Not Morelia Lily . 

allotted 

3300 Anama Pontiac Pride . 

20007 Angle Farm Petunia . 


SENIOR Four-year-olds.— 

8665 Murray Glen Princess Maggie _ C\ J. Morris, Monteith. Friesian 11/8/32 

34326 Melvin Duchess . C. K. Verco, Mount Compass. Jersey 17/9/82 

3347 Bloomfield Alcartra Joan. W. Hawker, Clare . Friesian 8/9/32 

24062 Fella Rose Marie. (J. E. Verco, Mount Compass _ Jersey 30/7/32 

24862 Fernden Lady Twyllsh. E. O. Traeger, Eudunda . “ 19/7/82 

8001 Barina Woodcrest Maid . L. H. <fe P. C. Giles, Auburn. Friesian 20/8/82 

24866 Scrub view Daffodil . A. B. A. Weekert, Brinkworth ... Jersey 12/7/82 

18363 Gem 22nd of Greyleigh . A. Snell, Bolivar . A.I.S. ' 23/7/32 

18368 Princess of Northfield. Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfield “ i 10/4/32 

28062 Ontario Kate’s Twylish . T. B. Brooks, Clarendon . Jersey . 9/4/32 

18327 Mayflower 5th of Kiama . E. & A. Nicholls, Woodville. A.I.S. [ 17/8/32 

24858 Wooroora Starbright’s Doris. A. B. Sieber, Eudunda. Jersey i 30/4/32 

6721 Alva Pansy. A. N. McArthur, Mllllcent. A.I.S. i 11/9/82 

18780 Oakbank Rosalind. J. O. Robinson, Meadows . Ayrshire ; 5/10/32 

28160 Morelia Starbright. B. L. Goode, Narrung . Jersey i 19/12/32 


1010 

20738 

2508 

28161 

20830 

23670 

2500 

17875 

23601 

2194 

17885 

1017 

17805 
20827 
28554 
10920 
14983 
24853 
14070 
17022 

17806 
20740 
10075 

2656 

10060 

1018 
20777 
10049 
28071 
28620 
28565 

3470 

23682 

28653 

14622 

28065 

11656 

8160 

8481 

24605 


aUotted 

25600 

2461 


Mature Cows.—Buttbbvat 


Murray Glen Sylvia Patch . 

Lupin of Tuela. 

Murray Glen Segis Inka . 

Pella Solanum Micaelo. 

Winnie of Hampden. 

Pella Reva Kelly. 

Murray Glen Echo Topsy . 

Flower of Toora . 

Woodside Mom . 

Glenowie Griselda Posch . 

Ruby of Toora. 

Murray Glen Inka Tulip . 

Countess Lotus of Pella. 

Carnation of Hampden. 

Myrtle Bank Kate . 

Buttercup Jelllcoe 2nd of Illawarra 
Searchlight’s Shlela of Wangara .. 

Hampden Maybee. «... 

Clarabelle 5th of Wangara. 

Boseworthy Erudite ... 

Dora of Pella . 

Sweetbilar of Tuela. 

Pearl of Hampden. 

Barina Rosemary Posch. 

Countess of Hampden. 

Murray Glen Princess Hauraki ... 

Lady Floretta of Gum Hill . 

Para Wirra Iris . 

Tuela Heather . 

Roseworthy Sunbeam. 

Dulcie of Para Wirra. 

Glenowie Princess Patch. 

Pella Lady Lotus. 

Dalebank Carnation 4th. 

Asalea of Tuela . 

Tuela Daffodil 2nd. 

Carnation of OakhUl . 

Hurray Glen Princess Royal . 

Gleno^e Sylvia Patch . 

Para Wirra Cherry. 

Syilnga of Tuela . 

Glenowie Echo Patch ... 

Wompini Gaiety Girl. 

Glenowie Pauline Griselda. 


C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda . 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

C. E. Verco, Mount Compass. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden . 

C. B. Verco, Mount Compass. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

S. N. Bott, Murray Bridge. 

Jas. McEwin, Houghton . 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

S. N. Bott, Murray Bridge. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

S. N. Bott. Murray Bridge. 

J A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden . 

8. N. Bott, Murray Bridge . 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 
A. Kelly, Mllang . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

L. H. A P. C. Giles, Auburn. 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

A. Kelly, Mllang . 

J. M. Bray, Langhome's Creek.... 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

F. Coleman, SadcUeworth. 

Mrs. M. I. Dittrich, Hampden .... 

C. J. Morris, Monteith.. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek. 

H* Mountstephen, Monteith. 


Friesian 

Jersey 

Friesian 

Jersey 


Friesian 

A.I.8. 

Jersey 

Friesian 


A..X.O. 

Friesian 

Je^y 

A.I.8. 

<< 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

Je^y 


Friesian 

Jersey 

Friesian 

Jersey 


Friesian 

Je^y 


Friesian 


Je^y 

Friesian 


Jersey 

Friesian 


7/0/32 

22/7/32 

17/9/82 

10/8/32 

26/5/32 

17/8/82 

9/7/32 

16/4/32 

22/0/32 

2/6/82 

3/4/32 
20/0/32 
23/5/82 
21/7/32 
8/5/82 
21/7/82 
22/4/82 
16/5/82 
12/0/82 
25/7/82 
1 /0/82 
10/9/82 
26/7/82 
16/8/82 
3/7/82 
16/8/82 
7/7/32 
30/5/82 
1/8/82 
3/5/82 
11/6/32 
2/8/32 
2/7/82 
27/8/32 
16/8/32 
21/8/82 
19/8/82 
13/0/82 
17/5/32 
11/8/82 
19/7/82 
1/7/82 

26/0/32 

17/5/82 
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OFFICIAL TEST—conttntwd. 





Age 

Total 

Aver- 

Total 

Days 




at 

Milk. 

age 

Butter- 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

CalTlng. 


Test. 

fat. 





T. M. 

D. 

Lbs. 

- 

Lbs. 

1 




BUTTERFAT STAEDABD, 

j 

00 




4 0 

2 1 

6,792 

4-73 

321-39 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ,.. 


_ 

4 0 

13 

10,2224 

312 

318-59 

273 

River Glen Pietje Bosch. 


__ 

4 1 

2 1 

6,3284 

1 4-96 

314-09 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 


_ 

4 0 

10 

5,7974 

1 513 

297-42 

273 

Cammellla’s King of Willis Vale. 


_ 

4 1 

22 

7,2314 

1 4-31 

284-19 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 


_ 

4 4 

18 

7,110 

1 3*83 

272-44 

! 273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . ! 


_ 

4 1 

11 

4,5074 

5-93 

267-28 

210 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 

Dry 


4 3 

11 ! 

6,3874 

3*92 

250-25 

273 

Royal's Success of Arrawatta . 


_ 

4 0 

12 i 

4,8944 

4-99 

244-12 

273 

Springmead’s General. 


— 

4 3 

3 

3,885 

304 

118-00 

120 

Inavale Lady’s Pride. 

Dry 


4 3 

15 ' 

2,880 

3-73 

107-40 

120 

Angle Farm Progress. 1 

Dry 


BUTTERFAT 

STANDARD, 

830LSS. 





4 9 

14 j 

16,1814 

4-62 

701-02 

273 

Glenbum Segis Griselda . 


— 

4 11 


11,193 

6-76 

644-00 

273 

Retford Julian . 



4 10 

8 i 

13,7564 

3-26 

447-20 

273 

Bloomfield Alcartra Clothilde . 


— 

4 0 


7,812 

5*60 

437-10 

273 

Melford’s Butter Lad of Pella. 


— 

4 8 

9 

7,689 

5-68 

436-62 

273 

Wcrrlbee Combination . 


— 

4 7 

12 

10,6674 

412 

435-63 

273 

Rlverglen Pietjo Posch. 


— 

4 10 

17 

7,2674 

5*26 

381-69 

273 

Holly’s King of Hampden . 


— 

4 10 

13 

9,603 

3-91 

376-32 

273 

Alma’s Jellicoe of Hillcrest . 


— 

4 7 

6 

8,4954 

4-39 

372-97 

273 

Conjurer of Darbalara . 


— 

4 8 

a 1 

6,783 

6-40 

372-27 

273 

Cherry’s Twylish of Para Wlrra. 


— 

4 8 

28 

9,9044 

3-65 

861-65 

273 

Viscount of East View. 


..... 

4 9 

27 

6,12U 

6-77 

352-94 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy. 


— 

4 a 

15 1 

7,161 

3-79 

271-10 

273 

Majestic of Bast View . 


— 

4 11 

18 

4,276 

3-93 

168-06 

160 

Oakbank Spotlight . 

Dry 


4 7 

8 ! 

1,905 

405 

77-13 

90 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia . 

Sold 


Standard, 

350I.BS. 







8 3 

21 1 

16,5104 

413 

682-33 

273 

Burnbank Sylvia Patch . 


— 

8 0 

0 1 

10,3694 

6-44 

668-07 

273 

Maid’s Success of Linden. 


— 

6 3 

28 1 

14,907 

4-39 

663-76 

273 

Glenbum Segis Griselda. 


— 

6 4 

13 1 

9,9104 

6-37 

630-95 

273 

Werribee Star bright’s Fancy. 


— 

0 2 

27 i 

9,735 

6-29 

612-20 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville. 


— 

6 5 

27 1 

11,0594 

6-38 

594-47 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy. 



6 0 

5; 

15,915 

3-58 

569-94 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 


— 

5 4 

2 1 

13,761 

4*02 

653-71 

273 

Lester of Darbalara. 


— 

7 0 

1 1 

10,764 

614 

552-94 

273 

Montrose Sultan (Imp.) . 


— 

7 6 

21 1 

; / 17,274 

316 

544-41 

273 \ 

Rlverglen Sir Pietje Griselda . 


— 


1 

! \ 19.626 

8-20 

624-60 

365/ 




5 1 

6 ' 

11,9684 

4-48 

535-68 

273 

Lester of Darbalara . 


— 

8 2 

6 1 

12,261 

4-36 

533-55 

273 

Rlverglen Lord Echo Griselda . 


— 

8 0 

» i 

8,829 

5-95 

625-05 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy . 


—■ 

6 3 

9 

9,555 

5-43 

519-33 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank . 


— 

6 7 

20 

9,1964 

5-64 

518-86 

273 

Cheverell of Banyule . 


— 

7 4 

7 1 

1 10,8584 

4-76 

615-73 

273 

Fussy’s Jellicoe of ITill View . 


— 

6 8 

6 ! 

12,6914 

406 

514-12 

273 

Searchlight of Darbalara . 


— 

6 11 

1 

8,7914 

6-83 

512-22 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank . 


— 

6 10 

20 

12,396 

408 

606-86 

273 

Searchlight of Darbalara . 


.—, 

7 11 

29 

7,413 

6-72 

498-47 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 


— 

8 3 

28 

1 9,009 

5-61 

496-13 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy . 


— 

7 6 

12 

! 10,1664 

4*84 

491-65 

273 

Maid’s Success of Linden . 


— 

7 0 

14 

9,1754 

5-83 

489-04 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank . 


— 

5 2 

28 

13,989 

3*49 

488-86 

273 

Rlverglen Pietje Posch . 


— 

e 10 

4 

9,1664 

5-33 

488-71 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank . 



8 10 

12 

18,6014 

3-58 

477-01 

273 

Woorak of Henley . 


— 

8 9 

14 

10,1864 

4-70 

476-72 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy . 


— 

7 0 

19 

10,404 

4-61 

469-45 

273 

Molly 5th's Audrey Twylish of Banyule 


— 

5 0 

7 

8,784 

5-29 

466-00 

273 

Maid’s Success of Linden . 


— 

6 8 

19 

9,318 

4-98 

464-47 

278 

Courtier of Dalebank . 


— 

6 7 

24 

8,296 

5-50 

456-00 

240 

Empire Day of Melrose . 

Dead 

3 2 

22 

12,912 

3-62 

464-07 

273 

Murray Glen Echo Griselda . 


— 

3 3 

21 

6,9014 

6-66 

452-13 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy . 


— 

6 7 

2 

8,628 

5-22 

450-48 

273 

Twylish of Dalebank . 


— 

9 11 

17 

8,7494 

608 

444-35 

273 

Admiral 2nd of Dalebank . 


— 

6 0 

26 

6,9074 

6*41 

443-01 

273 

Maid’s Success of Linden . 


— 

10 11 

28 

7,8624 

6*62 

441-67 

273 

Janet’s Laddie of Grantala . 


— 

5 11 

20 

11,8714 

i 8*86 

437-27 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda . 


— 

5 6 

28 

10,686 

4-06 

433-20 

278 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda . 


— 

6 11 

29 

7,996 

6*41 

482-60 

273 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 


—■ 

9 11 

12 

9,1694 

4*70 

431-27 

273 

Admiral 2nd of Dalebank . 


—■ 

5 8 

18 

12,0884 

8*61 

424*15 

273 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda . 


— 

6 11 

27 

7,467 

! 6-68 

423-82 

278 

Werribee Mastennan . 


— 

6 2 

14 

9,6224 

4*81 

414*37 

273 

Rlverglen Sir Pietje Griselda . 


.. 
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PUBB-BEBD COWS COMPLBTBD 


Name of Ck>w. 


Owner and Address. 


Breed. Calved. 


Mature cows—buttbrvat Stakoard 


• Bumlea Glory. 

Kate Kelly of Pella. 

Widow Farm Millie Slst. 

Doreen of Pella . 

Femden Lady Beth. 

Rhodesia 2nd of Hampden. 

Rioseworthy Princess 18th . 

Pembroke Duchess . 

MUUe 30th of Widow Farm . 

Bumlea Bloom. 

Bloomfield Piebe Gwen . 

Kyby Ina . 

Barina Pietje’a Gem. 

Mayfiower Jedicoe 2nd of Idawarra 

Roseworthy Princess 25th . 

R^seworthy Dawn. 

Anama Gem’s Diamond. 

Jean 3rd of Dalebank . 

Mayfiower 4th of Kiama. 

Flower of Dalebank . 

Rosoworthy Lady . 

Pembroke Viola. 

Hampden Rhonda. 

Kate 4th of Stonyfed. 

Oakhid Carnation 4th . 

Gayboy’s Sunflower of Wan«ara .. 

Solanum’s Blossom of Pella. 

Barina Coolangatta Buttercup ... 

Judith of Talunga. 

Ruby 5th of Hill View. 

Lotus of Oakhid . 

Bluebell of Lossie . 

Kyby Rose 2nd ...... 

Burnlca Blandlna . 

Lady Alice of Fernden. 

Kyby Barbara . 

Komnside Trilby’s Odve. 

Ontario Milde. 

Kyby Heather . 

Viola 2nd of Dalebank. 

Pembroke Lotus . 

Hero’s Handsome 2nd of Idawarra 

Glenlea Dixie . 

Rockness Goldfinch. 

Janet of Ben Lomond. 

Searchlight’s Primrose of Wangara 

Lady Galway of Alva . 

Angle Farm Poppy . 

El Rlmal Rho<ia. 

Waratah 2nd of Loch Widow Farm 

Wompini First Clementine. 

Angle Farm Elsie. 

Oakbank Aim. 

Lady McEwin 19th of Penrhyn ... 

Dalebank Fairy Queen 3rd. 

Damsel of Brinkley. 


J. M. Hudd« Bletchley . I 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

A. B. Siebor, Eudunda . 

E. O. Traeger, Eudunda. 

A. E. Middleton. Balaklava. 

AgrU^ultural Oollege, Roseworthy.. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansed, Bletchley . 

T. B. Brooks. Clarendon. 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 

L. H. & P. C. Giles, Auburn . 

W. J. Spackman, Long Flat . 

Agricultural College, Rose worthy.. 
Agricultural College, Rosoworthy.. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansed, Bletchley . 

E. & A. Nichods, Woodvide. 

J. M. Bray, Langhorne’s Creek.... 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansed, Bletchley . 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

H. <fe A. Bohme, Balhannah. 

Mrs. M. I. Dittrich, Hampden_ 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

L. H. and P. C. Giles. Auburn .... 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

I Mrs. M. I. Dittrich, HaniTKicn .... 

A. N. McArthur, MilUcent . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite .. 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

E. O. Traeger, Eudunda . 

Government Farm, KybyboUte .. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

Government Farm, KybyboUte .. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansed, Bletchley . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley . 

A. Snell, BoUvar . 

E. T. Vlnall, Brighton. 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass_ 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

J. J. Farrow, Gawlcr. 

A. N. McArthur, MilUcent . 

Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate_ 

Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate .... 
H. B. Kuchcl, Murray Bridge .... 

Jas. McEwin, Houghton. 

Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate .... 
Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 


Friesian 

Ayrshire 

Friesian 

A.I.8. 

Jei^y 

Friesian 

Jersey 

A.I.8. 

Jersey 


A.1.8. 

Jersey 

Friesian 

Jersey 

A.1.8. 

Jersey 

A.1.8. 

Ayrshire 

Jereey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jereey 

A.I.S. 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

A.1.8. 


A.I.S. 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 


6/8/32 

W7/32 

22/5/32 

11/7/32 

10/8/32 

19/6/32 

17/8/32 

17/8/32 

19/6/32 

4/6/32 

22/8/32 

21/6/32 

21/6/32 

22/7/32 

17/6/32 

6/7/32 

6/9/32 

5/6/32 

5/9/32 

25/8/32 

22/8/32 

18/8/32 

3/6/32 

6/7/32 

81/8/32 

8/9/32 

3/5/82 

29/4/32 

10/7/32 

14/8/32 

1/6/82 

2/9/32 

7/7/32 

28/8/32 

10/8/32 

27/7/32 

lJ/8/32 

5/9/32 

2/9/32 

29/7/32 

11/8/82 

21/7/32 

1/5/32 

24/7/32 

14/4/32 

2/5/32 

2/9/32 

7/9/32 

20/11/32 

22/10/82 

10/1/33 

3/12/32 

16/12/82 

17/2/88 

15/4/38 

11/3/38 


The following cow has now completed 365 days’ test. Her figures for 278 

84602 I Balaklava Collegian’s Bud. I A. B. Middleton, Balaklava. i Jersey | 30/12/31 

CORRE 

Wooroora King’s Rosalind’s figures were pubUshed previously as a Junior two, whereas she was actually 
28158 1 Wooroora King’s RosaUnd. i A. B. Sieber, Eudunda . j Jersey | 21/1/82 


BUTTBEFAT TESTS (OFFICIAL) FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30TH, 1933, OF FOUNDATION 
_ REGISTERED IN 


Particulars of 
Registration. 


Name of Cow. 


Owner and Address. 


O.R. only 


Foondatton Cow 
Foundattoii Cow 


Junior Four-tbar-olds.— 


Glenowie Echo Segls.I A. E. Middleton, Balaklava 


Maturb Cows.—Buttbrfat 


Anama Topsy 3rd . C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Gem of Toora. S. N. Bott, Murray Bri^e. 

Lucy of Toora . W. J. Spackman, Long Flat .... 
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OFFICIAL TBST—wnUnued. 


Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Y. 

M. D. i 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 




— 860LII8.— ootAinwd. 






78 21 

7,850 

5-52 

405-98 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . 


8 

5 22 

6,996 

6-78 

404-67 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy . 

_ 

5 

10 18 

7,669 

5-33 

403-72 

273 

Molly 6th'8 Audrey Tyyllsh of Banyule 


6 

0 17 

8,2214 

4-89 

401-81 

273 

Governor Grey of Pella . 

_ 

5 

5 14 ' 

7,8341 

6-01 

392-15 

273 

Werribee Combination . 

_ 

5 

4 26 

7,216 

5-36 

386-38 

240 

Carnation's Lad of Dalebank. 

Dried off 

7 

4 15 

6,558 

5-89 

386-27 

273 

Trick of Linden . 


6 

1 8 

6,912 

6-65 

383-35 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . 

_ 

6 

10 19 

7,814 

5-23 

382-89 

273 

Molly 5th'8 Audrey Twylish of Banyule 

_ 

5 

10 29 

6,763 

6-67 

382-85 

273 

Mack of Glenford. 


5 

0 21 

11,8891 

3-34 

380-97 

273 

Mutual Pearl Piebe. 

_ 

5 

5 21 

8,5151 

4-45 

378-72 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View. 


5 

1 15 

13,686 

2-76 

376-04 

273 

River Glen Pietje Posch . 


7 

8 2 

8,7161 

4-31 

376-31 

273 

Fussy's Jclllcoe of Hill View. 

__ 

5 

7 24 

7,660 

4-90 

374-99 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 


5 

5 29 

6,843 

5-44 

372-38 

273 

Lad of Linden . 


5 

6 2 

11,247 

3-29 

369-60 

273 

Inavale Lady’s Pride . 

_ 

7 

6 11 

7,8071 

4-71 

367-78 

273 

Baxter of Banyule . 

_ 

5 

11 4 

10,6821 

3-44 

364-43 

273 

Pembroke of Greyleigh . 

_ 

7 

6 27 

7,434 

4-90 

363-91 

273 

Baxter of Banyule . 


8 

8 21 I 

7,719 

4-69 

362-00 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank. 


7 

9 12 

6,315 

5-69 

359-13 

273 

Twylish of Dalebank. 

_ 

5 

11 29 

6,768 

6-28 

357-17 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank . 

_ 

6 

2 1 

6,5621 

5-43 

356-68 

273 

Bonnie Chief of Inglewood . 

_ 

6 

4 28 

6,6321 

5-44 

355-31 

278 

Milklad 2nd of Dalebank. 

_ 

12 

8 6 

10,483 

3-36 

361-76 

273 

Gayboy of Arrawatta. 

_ 

8 

1 23 

6,510 

5-39 

350-76 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy. 

— 

6 

8 21 

10,5341 

3-32 

349-60 

273 

Pride’s King Rock of Brundee. 

— 

7 

8 10 

7,1711 

4-82 

345-48 

273 

Molar Chief of Banyule . 

— 

5 

6 23 

8,652 

4-14 

344-52 

273 

Gay Lad of Burradale. 

_ 

11 

3 10 

5,985 

5-73 

343-14 

210 

Lord Douglas of Penrhyn . 

Exemption 

• 7 

11 10 

10,0541 

3-40 

341-82 

273 

Majestic of East View . 

— 

8 

1 25 

8,4761 

4-01 

339-65 

273 

Royalty of Bridge View . 

— 

7 

9 16 

6,396 

6-22 

334-14 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . 


7 

10 1 

6,7451 

4-93 

332-90 

273 

Milklad 5th of Dalebank. 

— 

6 

9 2 

7,860 

4-21 

330-68 

240 

Royalty of Bridge View. 

Dried off 

6 

7 4 

6,348 

6-19 

329-46 

273 

Noble of Yaralla . 


5 

1 17 

6,547 

5-77 

320-01 

273 

Molly Sth’s Audrey Twylish of Banyule 

.— 

5 

1 29 

8,660 

3-72 

318-05 

240 

Royalty of Bridge Vii5w. 

Dried off 

9 

7 9 

6,5661 

5*64 

313-76 

273 

You’ll Do of Dalebank . 

_ 

5 

10 14 

6,0581 

6-15 

312-12 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank. 

— 

5 

10 19 

7,152 

4-35 

310-96 

273 

Fussy’s Hero of Hill View . 

_ 

5 

9 26 

6,5891 

4-67 

307-69 

273 

Minaiuurra Laddie. 

_ 

9 

8 14 

5,394 

6-47 

295-11 

273 

Bonnie Chief of Inglewood. 

_ 

6 

8 18 

6,795 

3-94 

267-71 

273 

Conjurer of Darbalara. 


7 

2 7 

6,813 

3-74 

254-66 

273 

Searchlight of Darbalara . 

_ 

5 

4 14 

6,0491 

3-70 

223-80 

273 

Majestic of Bast View. 

_ 

7 

2 7 

5,385 

3-98 

214-10 

180 

Angle Farm Liberty . 

Dried off 

5 

9 4 

5,265 

3-88 

204-13 

180 

El Rimal Prince Charlie. 

Dried off 

11 

6 19 

5,355 

3-76 

201-42 

120 

Conundrum of Loch Willow Farm ... 

Withdrawn 

5 

1 8 

2,565 

6-39 

138-29 

90 

Werribee Masterinan. 

Sold 

5 

4 26 

3,780 

3-62 

133-17 

150 

Angle Farm Liberty . 

Dried off 

7 

2 27 

3,076 

3-80 

116-87 

150 

Summit of Lady Bank . 

Dried off 

7 

9 10 

1,950 

4-08 

79-63 

90 

Bramble’s Lord of Linden . 

Sold 

6 

9 2 

885 

6-30 

46-94 

30 

Baxter of Banyule. 

Sold 

12 

5 18 

870 

6-20 

46-24 

' 430 

Molar Clilef of Banyule. 

Withdrawn 


days* tost wore published inthc previous half-yearly list. 

2 4 16 ) 9,370 } 6-39 f 505*06 f 365 ] Balaklava Skyiec’s Collegian. | •— 

CTION. 

a Senior two-year-old, as amended below :— 

2 11 5 I 4,050 ( 6*01 I 243-30 I 210 | Wollingury Cavalicr’a Silver King ... | Withdrawn 


APPENDIX COWS, AND OF PURE BRBDS, WHICH ON JUNE 30TH, 1933, WERE 
CALF ROLL ONLY._ 


Calved. 

Age at 
Calving. 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Days 

Sire. 

Milk. 

— 

Test. 

Butterfat. 

Tested. 



Butterpat Standard, 310lbs. 


18/11/81 f 

Y. M. D. 
4 0 20 1 

10,072* ) 

3-26 1 

828-44 J 

273 j 

Glenowic Beets Griselda 

Standard, 350lbs. 






19/6/32 

10 5 9 

/18,067* 

2-88 

520-52 

273\ 

King Reuben of Monavale 



\ 20,280 

2-91 I 

689-76 

366/ 


21/4/32 

— 

12,580* 

3-96 

498-17 

273 

— 

26/6/32 

— 

9,499 

3-99 1 

378-75 

273 
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STOCK AILMENTS. 


(An Address to the Ceduna Conference by W, G, Bennett, B.V,8c.y Lecturer on 
Veterinary Science, Sc., Roseworthy College.) 


This is a very wide subject, and one can only'deal with those conditions commonly 
met with, and which are capable of simple treatment. Ailments of stock can be 
roughly' divided into three classes, viz., those due to injury and accident, the 
results of which are usually quite obvious and the treatment largely a matter of 
common sense. The principal points to be observed in all such cases are first 
of all the removal of any foreign, matter which may be present, the cleaning up 
and keeping clean of any wounds, the application of hot or cold packs to bruises 
and sprains, and the resting of any animal injured. 

The Second class, and that with which we are principally concerned, might be 
called simple diseases, which may or may not be associated with germs, but are 
never contagious. The third class are the contagious diseases, such as tuberculosis 
and strangles. 

Dealing with the simple ailments, it can be confidently stated that 85 per cent, 
of cases met with are directly or indirectly traceable to the bowels, but in every 
case a proper diagnosis of the condition and its cause should be made before any 
treatment is adopted. This applies with particular force to the well-known 
condition of colic. All horse owners at some time or another have to deal with 
cases of this type. Colic is not a disease in itself, but really a symptom which 
may be due to many quite unrelated causes; actually all it really means is a pain 
in the abdomen, and may be traceable to an excessive amount of wind in the 
bowels, an impaction of food there, or, again the actual pain may be in the chest. 
It is therefore necessary to make a careful examination of each individual case 
to determine the cause before starting treatment. 

To deal with each type separately let us take flatulent or windy colU^ first. 
This is caused by the fermentation of food in the bowels, with their consequent 
distention with gas. It is often traceable to succulent foods, particularly when 
these are damp; but also follows overfeeding with grain, such as wheat, or mouldy 
fodders. In this form the pain is continuous, and only rarely does the animal 
throw itself about. It appears afraid to lie down, and is very uneasy with constant 
pawing of the ground, looking round at the flank, and occasionally squatting 
like a dog or kneeling on the fore legs to relieve the pressure. This pressure of 
gas may interfere with the breathing. 

Treatment necessarily requires the use of a medicine to relieve the gas, and 
for this purpose a drench consisting of loz. each of turpentine and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in pints of linseed oil will be found most effective. In 
absence of any other drugs, two tablespoonfuls of baking soda in a pint of water 
every two hours will be found beneficial. When the pain is severe, and this 
applies to all forms of colic, a dose of loz. of chloral hydrate in half a pint of 
liquid paraffin (medicinal) is the best drug to use. Do not use laudanum, as 
it has a depressing effect on bowel action, leading to further constipation. Enemas 
of warm water and soap should be given at frequent intervals. 

The next type is spasmodic colic, always traceable to the food, but bad teeth 
may be a contributing cause. Mouldy food, sudden changes of food, boiled foods 
fed to animals not used to them are all possible causes. 

As a rule the condition develops suddenly; the pain severe; the animal throws 
itself about, rolls, stretches as if to urinate; kicks at the belly, and looks round 
at the 'jhnk. Owing to the stretching, many people get the erroneous idea that 
the ti;^ble is located in the bladder (commonly known as "wrong in the water”). 
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This is a vary rare condition in the horse, and will probably not occur once in a 
lifetime. Any distention of the bladder is entirely due to a temporary paralysis 
of that organ, due to the pain, and can frequently be relieved by massage of it 
through the rectum, or last part of the gitt, 

For treatment, chloral, as mentioned, will give relief. In its absence i pint of 
whisky brandy will help. Since it is frequently associated with impaction of 
the large bowel, soap and water enemas should again be applied, and a drench of 
1 ounce of turpentine in H pints of linseed oil will complete the treatment. 
The horse should be put on a laxative diet for'teeveral days after. 

A third type of colic, more or less restricted to certain types of countrj^ and 
dry seasons, is Sand Colic. Here, although the symptoms are similar to the 
last in many respects, sand is usually seen in the droppings, and special treat¬ 
ment is required, as well as the general treatment mentioned above. After 12 to 
16 hours starvation, give lib. of honey in 1 quart of whole milk, followed by the 
usual purgative. Relief can sometimes be obtained by throwing the horse, rolling 
it over on its back, and massaging the abdomen. To tone up the bowels, give 
1 level teaspoonful of powdered Nux Vomica night and morning, mixed in 1 table¬ 
spoonful of treacle. A laxative ration should be fed for a week following, or 
green feed, if available. 

Engorgement with wheat is another fairly common occurrence in horses, and 
should be treated by giving 41 b. of baking soda in 1 pint of water every two 
hours, followed by a drench of 11b. of Epsom salts and 2 tablespoonfuls of ginger. 
Watch for founder, and treat accordingly. 

Three diseases, due in large measure to feeding, will now be dealt with. The 
first of ^hese is known as Lymphangitis, Monday Morning Disease, or Big Leg. 
Certain animals are more prone to it than others, particularly those of a slow 
lymphatic temperament. It always follows the feeding of a full ration during an 
extended period of rest, such as the week end; hence the name. ^Usually both hind 
legs swell to an enormous size, and are hot and tender to the touch. It may be 
confined to only <pne leg, or, in some cases, may also affect the front l^s. The 
animal is off his food, and obviously uncomfortable. The first thing required is 
a complete clearing of the bowels by the standard drench, and the feeding of a 
laxative ration. The local condition in the legs is best treated by the application 
of cold water from a hose or bucket for about 10 minutes twice or three times a 
day, and gentle massage. The condition may become chronic. 

The second is known as Azoturia, which is characterised by a sudden paral 3 rsis 
of the hind legs and a coffee-colored urine. It usually follows similar feeding 
conditions to the la^t. The symptoms arise suddenly, usually as a stiffness of the 
limbs, and if the animal is forced to move it falls and cannot rise. Treatment is 
not very successful, but should take the form mainly of nursing, Le,, plenty of 
bedding and warm clothing. Turn the animal over at frequent intervals to 
prevent bedsores. Put on a diet of mashes and green feed, give enemas and plenty 
of cold water. Keep the bowels open with Epsom salts, preferably in the feed. 

The third is the well-known condition of founder, which usually affects both 
front feet, occasionally all four. The commonest causes are over-driving, too much 
hard feed to a stallion, engorgement with cereal grain, too long grazing on 
growing wheat, and sometimes after foaling in the mare. A characteristic symptom 
of this ailment is for the horse to stand with both hind legs well under the body, 
and both fore pushed well out in front, with the weight on the heels. The feet 
are hot to the touch, and show pain when struck. It is almost always followed 
by dropped soles. The most effective treatment is to stand the animal in a mud 
puddle or pool of water for several hours a day, and placing it in a well-bedded 
stall at night. Water should be run down the legs for several minutes at intervals 
during the day. Give a 6 dram aloes ball or a dose of oil to hasten the evacua¬ 
tion of the bowels, and place on a laxative diet. 
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Passing to the dairy cow, the first point which requires stressing is the absolute 
necessity of supplying a mineral supplement to the feed, irrespective of the ration 
or pasture to which the animal has access. Owing to the enormous drain on the 
body minerals by the supplying of milk, many obscure conditions develop in 
the cow, such as blindness, staggers, and others which are directly traceable to 
a lowering of these essentials. This deficiency must be made good, and is better 
done before the troubles arise. The simplest method of doing this is to add 
minerals to the ration, and as lime and phosphorus are the two most commonly 
lacking, a handful of superphosphate added to the feed twice daily will meet 
most requirements. It is better, however, when possible to feed a complex such as 
dicalcic phosphate or bonemeal 3 parts, plus salt 2 parts. (Super can be used in 
place of either of the former, but is not so digestible). 

Passing to actual disease conditions, the It wo of most general occurrence are 
mammitis and milk fever. The former is an infiammation of the udder, usually 
caused by a germ, sometimes contagious, which gives rise to heat in one or more 
quarters, pain, redness, and the presence of a hard lump. The milk, if any, is 
watery, containing clots and brings, and will not keep. Treatment consists of 
i|he application of hot water foments as hot as the hands will stand for 10 
minutes, followed by massage of the affected quarters with some liniment, such as 
camphorated oil. The udder should be stripped out several times a day, and the 
above treatment applied each time. 

Passing to Milk Fever, this usually occurs in cows in good condition after an 
easy calving, and in good producers. After being milked out the animal becomes 
restless and excited, then lies down in a semi-conscious condition, with the head 
turned to the flank. The simplest treatment on the farm Is to inflate the udder 
with air by means of a pump, and the animal will usually rise inside a couple of 
hours. If not, pump her up again. Never drench her while on the ground, but 
after she gets up a drench of loz. each of calcium chloride and ammonium 
chloride will help to prevent a relapse. Do not strip the cow out for several days 
after an attack, but just take awjiy sufficient milk to relieve the udder. Always 
see that the teat tube is well boiled before pumping up the udder. If the teats 
are tied always use wide tapes. 

Bloat is a common ailment of cattle, particularly after eating wet succulent 
fodder grasses, ^nd can be easily diagnosed by the swelling of the left flank. 
The administration of ^Ib. of baking soda, or 2ozs. of turpentine in oil, will 
sometimes relieve the condition, or the passage of a narrow piece of hose into the 
paunch. When other remedies fail, the flank should be punctured at a point mid¬ 
way between the last rib and the point of the hip, and at the highest point of 
the swelling. A special instrument, known as a trocar and canula, can be used, but 
in its absence the gas can be let out by driving in a broad-bladed knife and 
turning it sideways. The skin should be pulled to one side before making the hole. 
Turpentine or soda solution can be poured straight into the paunch through the 
opening. 

Bowel conditions similar to those occurring in the horse, and accompanied by 
pain or “colic,” are quite common in dairy cows, traceable to sluggishness of those 
organs and an impaction of the food mass therein. One condition of almost every¬ 
day occurrence is that of a cow losing her appetite and a drop in milk yield from 
no apparent cause. All such cases respond quite readily to a standard drench of 
lilbs. of Epsom salts, ilb. of treacle, and 2 level tablespoonfuls of ginger in 
1 pint of lukewarm water. In fact, it may be said that in all cases of simple ail¬ 
ments in cews the administration of this drench will be attended by excellent 
results. The treatment should be followed by a course of nux vomica, at the rate 
of 1 level teaspoonful mixed with treacle, and wiped on the tongue twice daily, 
as a general stimulant. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSUliTS OF BUTTKRFAT TKST8 FOR JUNE. 1933. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Henl 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
■ June. 

Per Cow , 
July 
to 

.Tune. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

June. 1 

Average 

Test. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

7/R . 

26-17 

19-73 

11,267 

430-53 

6,609-42 

472-57 

18-06 

268-28 

4-19 

7/H . 

9 

8 

5,295 

588.33 

7,028-74 

260-17 

28-91 

350-89 

4-91 

7/K . 

‘14-73 

12-87 

9.149 

621-11 

8,476-36 

368-36 

25-01 

347-08 I 

4-03 

7/L . 

33-06 

23-27 

15,7254 

489-42 

6,781-27 

720-57 

22-45 

320-07 ! 

4-58 

7/T . 

15 

11-90 

4,5934 

306-23 

6,302-56 

249-05 

16-60 

247-66 i 

6-42 

7/W . 

19 

12-90 

6,2234 

327-55 

7,065-02 

263-63 

13-88 

296-76 

4-24 

7/Y . 

27-37 

16-17 

9,885 

4,321 

361-10 

6,216-26 

479-84 

17-63 

292-28 

4-85 

7/Aa 

14 

9-23 

308-64 

6,232-85 

203-63 

14-55 

267-31 

4-71 

7/Hh 

18 

14 

7,335 

407-60 

6,774-46 

328-89 

18-27 

262-94 

4-48 

7/Kk I 

19-97 

11-97 

9,58Si 

480-16 

7,222-30 

432-15 

21-64 

308-84 

4-51 

7/Mm 

37-80 

31-87 

20,644 

543-62 

7,631-42 

806-96 

21-33 

299-60 

3-94 

7/Nn. 

24 

16-77 

7,651 

318-79' 

6,656-99 

314-22 

13-09 

262-66 

4-11 

7/00 

16 

12-77 

8,0174 

501-09 

7,456-95 

373-04 

23-32 

364-46 

4-65 

7/PP 

19 

14-43 

8,8704 

466-87 

7,206-70 

481-70 

25-35 

389-00 

5-43 

7/8Q 

16-17 

13-60 

7,941 

491-09 

6,958-69 

469-67 

29-05 

338-63 

5-91 

7/Tt 

20-80 

16-33 

9,872 

476-54 

7,427-91 

447-50 

21-59 

334-84 

4-58 

7/Ur. 

23-90 

10-70 

5,041 

210-92 

5,516-57 

242-26 

10-14 

253-58 

4-81 

7/Vv 

13-27 

10-37 

7,601 

572-79 

7,470-76 

379-42 

28-59 

368-84 

4-99 

7/Xx 

22-73 

16-97 

11,324 

498-19 

8,058-50 

612-73 

26-96 

440-23 

6-41 

7/Yy. 

22-60 

19-73 

9,569 

423-41 

6,619-33 
Apr.-June 

435-91 

19-29 

253-28 
Apr.-June 

4-56 

7/P . 

23-60 

20-73 

18,4194 

780-48 

1,739-14 

892-96 

37-51 

83-86 

4-85 

Means 

20-77 

15-36 

9,439-69 

454-48 

6,704.57 

439-72 

21-17 

306-17 

4-66 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTEBFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1933. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Co ws in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 

Average 

Test. 

5 0.. 

85 

26-08 

Lbs. 

16,286 

Lbs. 

436-71 

Lbs. 

[4,684-59 

Lbs. 

800-04 

Lbs. 

22-86 

Lbs. 

241-96 


6/D . 

33-17 

22-77 

17,827i 

622-38 

4,602-11 

901-71 

27-18 

249-17 

5-20 

5/E . 

42 

30-40 

24,477* 

617-71 

4,069-80 

1,286-02 

26-07 

214-98 

5-24 

5/P . 

82 

27-67 

19,603* 

612-61 

5,224-89 

1,038-84 

32-46 

265-40 

5-80 

6/E . 

68-10 

82-67 

11,513* 

169-07 

2,604-85 

486-28 

7-14 

109-43 

4-22 

5/S .. 

18 

14-10 

7,989 

443-83 

8,367-20 

364-30 

20-24 

163-52 

4-56 

6/Y . 

26 

20-63 

11,897* 

467-60 

4,709-73 

674-76 

25-95 

252-68 

6-71 

5/Z.. 

87 

82 

24,810 

670-64 

5,979-73 

1,239-93 

83-51 

291-80 

5-00 

5/BB. 

17-93 

5-27 

2,816* 

157-22 

4,943-27 

146-11 

8-16 

250-82 

5-19 

5;GO. 

22-90 

18-33 

7,283 

315-85 

8,060-74 

359-27 

15-69 

148-50 

4 97 

6/Il . 

30-58 

20-30 

12,331 

403-89 

4,761-64 

617-61 

20-28 

238-26 

4-99 

6/Jj . 

24 

15-67 

12,970* 

540-44 

4,732-21 

660-16 

22-92 

206-65 

4-24 

5/Kk. 

20 

14-17 

6,536 

826-80 

8,996-88 

823-59 

16-18 

184-89 

4-95 

5/Nw. 

26-93 

9-48 

4,092* 

161-97 

4,420-25 

190-27 

7-07 

208-08 

4-65 

5/00. 

20 

11-97 

6,206* 

810-33 

4,283-00 

276-18 

18-76 

195-26 

4-48 


21 

15-60 

9,607* 

452-74 

4,159-99 

567-36 

26-54 

231-28 

5-86 

22 

21 

9,900 

460-00 

3,011-81 

526-04 

23-91 

167-07 

5-81 

5/88 . 

21 

13-80 

5,642 

268-66 

3,881-56 

286-44 . 

18-64 

179-66 

5-08 

6/t* . 

11 

7-87 

4,487 

407-91 

4,802-86 

220-85 

20-08 

248-71 

4-92 

6/UU. 

23 

21-70 

12,556 

545-91 

8,859-45 

553-01 

24-04 

174-27 

4-40 

6/Vv. 

28 

27 

21,510 

768-21 

5,522-56 

904-80 

82-80 

238-29 

4-20 

Means 

27-60 

19-43 

11,842-48 

429-11 

4,241-12 

583-48 

21-14 

208-12 

4-98 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RBSULTa OF BUTTKRFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1933. 



Average 

Average 


MUk. 



Butte rfat. 



Herd 

No* 

■1 

No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

June. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B . 

10 

12*20 

Lbs. 

9,356 

Lbs. 

492*42 

Lbs. 

2,421*30 

Lbs. 

408*60 

Lbs. 

21*50 

Lbs. 

112*61, 

% 

4*37 

6/C .. 

20 

18*97 

10,240i 

612*08 

3,757*22 

398*61 

19*93 

166*19 

3*89 

Ht * 

22*30 

18*63 

18,8474 

846*18 

4,007*97 

931*67 

41*78 

201*46 

4*94 

6/H . 

26*47 

22*67 

19,177 

724*48 

3,683*76 

842*86 

31*84 

171*60 

4*40 

6/Y . 

11 

7*30 

2,656 

239*86 

2,638*13 

126*68 

11*43 

118*79 

4*76 

6Ai . 

24 

21*43 

15,386 

10,9034 

634*50 

4,460*66 

678*93 

28*03 

191*60 

4*43 

6JLl 

25 

19*67 

436*14 

3,866*73 

409*15 

16*37 

148*92 

3*75 

6/00. 

21 

18*80 

11,418 

543*71 

5,614*29 

611*22 

24*34 

261*72 

4*48 

6/^F 

16 

15 

8,026 

595*00 

3,735*40 

478*67 

31*90 

190*68 

6*36 

6/QQ. 

26*70 

18*77 

9,062 

352*61 

4,984*78 

376*46 

14*65 

214*46 

4*15 

6/Er 

27 

18*43 

12,9184 

478*46 

4,604*40 

548*40 

20*31 

198*31 

4*24 

6/Tt 

22 

17*37 

10,1884 

463*11 

4,244*62 

448*22 

20*37 

188*90 

4*40 

6/Vv 

22 

13*70 

11,7884 

11,378 

8,6364 

535*84 

4,658*87 

661*66 

25*07 

220*20 

4*68 

6/Xx 

26 

19*60 

455*12 

4,482*16 

486*71 

19*47 

191*15 

4*28 

7/Yy. 

20 

20*97 

297*81 

2,985*96 

451*60 

15*67 

153*70 

6*23 

6/Zz . 

27 

20*03 

10,545 

390*56 

4,391*77 

467*26 

17*31 

198*11 

4*43 

6/Aaa 

21 

7*60 

4,415 

12,8654 

210*24 

1,355*09 

230*39 

10*97 

74*26 

6*22 

6/Bbb 

27*67 

19*30 

466*65 

4,687*89 

558*89 

20*27 

191*63 

4*84 

6/Coo 

22 

14*87 

7,8694 

357*70 

4,044*63 

299*66 

13*62 

169*26 

3*81 

d/Dnn 

23*77 

20*47 

10,8924 

468*24 

4,436*73 

499*13 

21*00 

194*87 

4*58 

6/Bbh 

27 

22*87 

18,5874 

684*74 

6.426*22 

734*40 

27*04 

227*60 

3*95 

6/Pff 

27 

21*90 

15,406 

570*56 

4,993*33 

662*84 

24*55 

212*97 

4*30 

e/Qaa 

2207 

22*03 

15,349 

695*46 

6,748*67 

593*75 

26*90 

229*19 

3*87 

Means 

28*13 

17*50 

11,600*46 

501*64 

4,182*56 

508*50 

21*99 

184*98 

4*89 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


1933 PRUNING COMPETITIONS. 


MCLAREN FLAT. 

The Annual l^uning Competitions, conducted under the auspices of the McLaren Flat Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau, were held in Mr. J. Ingoldby’s vineyard on Juno 24th. 


RESULTS. 
Fbuit Tree Section, 
Judge—R. Fowler. 


Competitor. 

Apricot. 

Prune. 

Total. 

Competitor. 

Apricot. 

Prune. 

Total. 

F. M. Elliott ... 

89 

83 

172 

A. Trembath ... 

76 

84 

160 

J. B. Helbig.... 

90 

80 

170 

W. C. Ledgard . 

78 

81 

159 

B. E* Elliott ... 

86 

83 

168 

H. Eatts . 

— 

67 

67 

D. ITiooUe . 

86 

77 

163 

C. Bruce . 

66 

— 

. 66 

L. Ward . 

77 

86 

163 
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Tree Section. 


Competitor. 

Apple. 

Pear. 

Peach. 

Apricot. 

Total. 

H. Linton . 

91 

90 

88 

87 

m 

356 

J. B. Helbig . 

89 

89 

81 

92 

351 

H. D. Bain. 

88 

88 

85 

89 

360 

0. Burford . 

91 

83 

81 

94 

349 

P. W. Boehm . 

85 

80 

89 

89 

343 

V. Duke. 

87 

84 

83 

88 

342 

H. E. Wilksch . 

86 

82 


88 

340 

G. Boehm . 

85 

81 

85 

89 

340 

A. J. Chapman. 

85 

85 

88 

79 

337 

A. Smith . 

86 

84 

78 

88 

336 

E. G. Helbig. 

83 

87 

74 

91 

335 

S. Turnbull . 

82 

81 

85 

85 

333 

B. Fromm. 

79 

84 

81 

85 

329 

A. Andrisko. 

82 

77 

84 

83 

326 

A. T. Leske. 

84 

83 

74 

82 

323 

M. Duke . 

80 

77 

75 

84 

316 

W. H. Penna . 

66 

73 

80 

83 

302 


Vine Section. 

Judges—Messrs. G. Cox, E. Leishman, J. Williams, and J. B. Harris. 


Competitor. 

Spur. 

Rod. 

Total. 

Competitor. 

Spur. 

Rod. 

Total. 

H. 0. Helbig .... 

93 

90 

183 

C. Sigston. 

87 

77 

164 

T. E. Teusner- 

91 

90 

181 

J. Piercey . 

89 

75 

164 

E. Strout. 

86 

92 

178 

E. Roberts . 

81 

82 

163 

P. Wapper . 

83 

95 

178 

L. Ward . 

87 

70 

163 

F. Price. 

87 

89 

176 

D. Hunt . 

82 

81 

163 

J. B. Helbig. 

86 

89 

174 

F. Turner . 

82 

80 

162 

Beg. Elliott. 

87 

87 

174 

R. Low . 

80 

82 

162 

F. H. Schurgott .. 

84 

90 

174 

W. Sigston . 

77 

85 

162 

H. J. Cox . 

87 

87 

174 

A. Cooper . 

79 

83 

162 

0. Wright. 

84 

89 

173 

H. Alexander .... 

92 

70 

162 

W. Harris . 

84 

87 

171 

E. Wayo . 

81 

80 

161 

J. Sigston . 

86 

84 

170 

J. Keane. 

83 

77 

160 

A. G. Air. 

82 

88 

170 

A. Tickle. 

80 

80 

160 

Rex Ward. 

90 

80 

170 

E. Baldock. 

80 

80 

160 

T. Burgan. 

80 

90 

170 

H. Easton. 

82 

78 

160 

L. G. Osmond ... 

84 

85 

169 

H. Storer . 

76 

84 

160 

S. Bennett . 

85 

84 

169 

0. Manser. 

80 

80 

160 

C. E. Air. 

86 

82 

168 

G. Baldock . 

84 

75 

169 

R. Townsend - 

88 

78 

166 

J. Ordish. 

80 

79 

159 

A. Osmond . 

84 

82 

166 

A. E. Helbig .... 

80 

79 

159 

F. M. Elliott . 

90 

76 

166 

F. Grohs . 

83 

76 

159 

C. R. Helbig . 

84 

81 

165 

W. C. Ledgard ... 

78 

80 

158 

E. R. Grohs . 

82 

83 

165 

R, Forrest . 

79 

79 

158 

W. StiUweU. 

83 

82 

165 

C. Penney . 

78 

79 

167 

H. Sparrow. 

82 

83 

165 

H. Eatts . 

75 

82 

157 

H. Baxter . 

82 

83 

165 

H. Hobbs . 

83 

72 

155 

J. Mitchell . 

85 

80 

165 

B. G. Helbig .... 

84 

66 

150 

G. Claj^n . 

1 82 

83 

165 

L. Dyer . 

79 

70 

149 

R. Onnn >1 . 

81 

83 

164 

Ron Ward ....... 

- 

78 

78 

. 

P. Penney. 

83 

81 

164 

C. Ward. 

— 

70 

76 

84 

80 

164 

R. Ra3nDer. 

— 

70 

70 

B. Powell . 

81 

83 

164 

R. Hobbs . 

/ 


70 

1 

70 
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. RIVER MURRAY PRUNING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Held at Waikerie on July 6th on Mr. L. W. Andrew’s Block. 
Judges—E. Leishman, F. Arndt, and F. J. Elliott. 


Vine Section. Tree Section. 



Name. 

1 

-4.3 

g 

J 

'3 

o 


Name. 

-43 

8 

H, 

o 

§ 

I 

1 



O 

o 

CQ 

H 



< 

Oh 

(2 




100 

100 

120 

320 



100 

1(K) 

100 

300 

1. 

Isaacson, R. 

87 

90 

105 

282 

1. 

T»aar\<.(on, R. 

8t) 

88 

85 

262 

2. 

Pethick, N. 

86 

89 

105 

280 

•> 

Koast, S. 

82 

90 

87 

259 

3. 

Elliott, G. 

91 

87 

loo 

278 

3, 

/ Wedd, A. 

86 

90 

80 

2.'i6 

4. 

Perkins, H. M. ... 

86 

87 

102 

275 


\ Rout, W. E. 

84 

89 

83 

256 

5. 

Boehm, C. 

85 

85 

102 

272 

5. 

/Curl is, C. 

88 

81 

86 

255 

6. 

Liddicoat, E. A. . 

88 

87 

96 

271 


"^Vogt, W. 

86 

86 , 

83 

255 

7. 

Poitch, A . 

88 

86 

96 

270 

7. 

Keast, R . 

81 

85 

87 

2.53 

8. 

rilout, W. E. ... 

86 

81 

99 

266 

8. 

Wrooo, G . 

85 

80 

86 

251 


\Loxton, S . 

84 

8.5 

97 

266 

9. 

J Liddicoat, E. A. . 

82 

85 

83 

250 

10. 

Vogt, W . 

82 

82 

101 

265 


\Beoku ith, J. G. . 

80 

80 

; 90 

250 

11. 

Wedd, A . 

83 

85 

96 

264 

11. 

Heart, F . 

81 

83 

1 85 

249 

12. 

Keast, S . 

81 

87 

95 

263 

12. 

Pethick, N . 

70 

81 

! 88 

I 248 

13. 

Hoffmann, M. ... 

81 

84 

97 

262 

13. 

Perkins. H. M . 

78 

84 

82 i 

244 

14. 

Koast, R. 

80 

85 

96 

261 

14. 

Kiichel, S. 

81 

81 i 

i 80 

1 242 

15. 

r Prosser, A. E. , 

78 

80 

100 

258 

15. 

Hoffmann, M. 

80 

77 : 

j 82 

! 239 


\Loxton, R. 

76 

84 

98 

2.58 







17. 

Robertson, J. T.,. 

80 

80 

96 

256 





1 



LOWER NORTH PRUNING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

WATERVALE, JULY 13tii. 

Judges—Messrs. 0. Pollitt, J. Williams, E. Leishman, and J. B. Harris. 


Vine Section. 


Competition. 

Spur. 

Rod. 

Total. 

Schiller, E. 

92i 

93 

18d| 

Buigess, A. S. 

90 

92 

182 

Filsell, E. P. J_ 

92i 

89 

181i 

Schulz, F. H. 

S9i 

91 

180J 

Linton, H. 

90i 

89 

179i 

Boehm, F. W. 

88 

91 

179 

Qallasoh, R. 

86 

9H 

177* 

Obst, P. 

90i 

85i 

176* 

Parbs, H. 

88 

87i 

176* 

Obst, A. 

88i 

86 

174* 

Leske, A. T. 

82 

02 

174 

Lehmann, H. 

Sli 

92 

173* 

Burford, 0. 

80l 

Oli 

172 


Competitor. 

Spur. 

Rod. 

1 Total. 

Sparrow, A. 

84* 

85J 

170 

Linton, A. 

86 

83* 

169* 

Andriske, A. 

84J 

85 

169* 

Staehr, P. E. 

81* 

87 

168* 

Kurtz, 0. 

83* 

84* 

168 

Grosskopf, G. 

81 i 

84* 

166 

Hale, A. 

80i 

82* 

163 

Merrett, G. 

85 

77* 

162* 

Helbig, A. E. 

72* 

88 

160* 

Nayda, F. 

80 

80 

160 

Fromm, B. 

80 

78 

158 

Smith, E. C. 

73 

_♦ 

_♦ 


D 


♦ Disqualified (4 vines only pruned). 
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Tree SEOnoN. 


Competitor. 

Peach. 

Apricot. 

Apple. 

Pear. 

Total. 

H. Linton . 

88 

87 

91 

90 

3^ 

J. B. Helbig . 

81 

92 

89 

89 

351 

H. D. Bain . 

85 

89 

88 

88 

350 

0. Burford. 

81 

94, 

91 

83 

349 

F. W. Boehm . 

89 

89 

85 1 

80 

343 

V. Duke. 

83 

88 

87 

84 

342 

H. E. Wilksch. 

84 

88 

86 

82 

340 

G. Boehm . 

85 

89 

85 

81 

340 

A. J. Chapman. 

88 

79 

85 

85 

337 

A. Smith . 

78 

88 

86 

84 

336 

E. G. Helbig . 

74 

91 

83 

87 

335 

S. Turnbull . 

85 

85 

82 

81 

333 

B. Fromm . 

81 

85 

79 * 

84 

329 

A. Andriske. 

84 

83 

82 

77 

326 

A, T. Leske. 

74 

82 

84 

83 

323 

M. Duke. 

75 

84 

80 

77 

316 

W. H. Penna .. 

80 

83 

66 

73 

302 


LANGJK)X PARSONS’ TROPHY. 

To the Light’s Pass Branch this year belongs the credit—in the person of F. W. Boehm—of 
winning the coveted trophy presented by Mr. W. l..angdon Parsons to the competitor securing 
the highest number of points over the three years 1931-1932-1933 in the local pruning competi¬ 
tion in both the fruit tree and vine sections. The following table sets out the points obtained 
to each competitor :— 


Name. 

Branch. 

1 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Grand 

Aggregate. 

F. W. Boehm . 

1 

Light’s Pass . 

544 

556i 

548 

1,6481 

H. Linton . 

i Angaston. 

544 

554 

549 

1,647 

^ndriske. 

i Lone Pine . 

536i 

554 

553 

1,643* 

B. . 

J. B. Heiol,'' . 

G. Boehm ... 

A. J. Chapman.. 

, Lone Pine . 

Greenock. 

Light’s Pass . 

Light’s Pass . 

556 

547 

547 

545i 

543 

.542i 

543 

535 

538 

540i 

536* 

543 

1,637 

1,630 

1,626* 

1,623* 

C. A. Hoffmann . 

I'i'ip . 

544i 

548i 

523 

1,614 

A. S. Burgess . 

Watervale.• • 

544 

546 

m 

1,610 

H. E. Wilksoh . 

Greenock. 

540 

522 

536 

1,603 

F. H. Schulz . 

Light’s Pass . 

554 

516 

527 

1,597 

S. Turnbull . 

Lone Pine . 

.522 

.531 

533 

1,586 

H. Kappler . 

Lone Pine . 

549 

517i 

517 

1,583* 

0. Burford . 

Watervale . i 

518 

522 

529 

1,569 

V. Duke . 

Penwortham . 

504 

542 

522 

1,.568\ 

W. B. Koop . 

Light’s Pass . 

Light’s Pass . 

524i 

513i’ 

530 

1,568/ 

W. G. Ahrens . 

522 

515i 

523 

1,560* 

L. Koop . i 

Light’s Pass . ; 

532 

523i 

502 

1,557* 

A. Smith . 

Watervale . 

531 

505 

517 

1,553 

E. W. Burgess . 

Watervale . 

523 

516 

513 

1,552 

A. Milway . 

Light’s Pass . 

529i 

509J 

507 

1,546 

J. Brysky . 

Watervale . 

530 

511 

493 

1,534 

C S, IVyman . 

Penwortham . 

518 

527 

482 

1,527 

G. Burgess . 

Watervale . 

515 

519 

492 

1,526 

A. Hage . 

Lone Pine . 

500 

524i 

496 

1,520* 

F. Nayda. 

Penwortham. 

503 

495 

518 

1,516 

F. L. Burgess . 

Penwortham. 

520 

507 

476 

1,503 
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LICENCES FOR BULLS. 


There seems to be a little uncertainty in some quarters about the question of bull 
licences, chiefly as regards which bulls should be licensed; when, where, and by whom 
the licence is to be applied for, and how much it will cost. 

It might be advisable, in the circumstances, to try to answer these queries now and 
thus clear up some of the doubts which are in the minds of people who have jieither 
had an opportunity of reading the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act for themselves, nor 
of having it explained to them. 

In the first place it should be noted that bulls located outside of the hundreds of the 
State need not be licensed at all; the Act applying only to those within the hundreds. 

Next, it is not necessary to license a bull until after it is six months old, and actually, 
in some instances, it need not be licensed until it is nearly 12 months old. Nevertheless, 
owners are advised to give serious thought to the question of licensing immediately the 
bull reaches the six months^ mark. 

Here is a simple guide by which one might know when it is time to take out the 
licence:— 

A bull which is over six months old on July 1st (even one day over) should be 
licensed during July. The licence will cost lOs., and will remain in force until the 
following June dOth. A fresh licence is required every year in tin* month of July. 

A bull which is not more than six months old on July Ist, but which reaches that 
age on or before the following January Ist, should be licensed during January. The 
licence will cost 5s., and will remain in force until the 30th June. Thereafter licences 
should be applied for every July, and the fee will be lOs. j)er annum. 

Licences are obtainable from local police stations, and from district dairy instructors. 

And finally, concerning the question of who it is that should license the bull, the 
Act states that the responsibility rests with the owner, the part-owner, or lessee, or 
any person in possession of the bull. This being so, it is always advisable ff»r the 
owner to see to it that either he or the person having possession of the) bull takes out 
a licence, otherwise one of them, or even both of them, render themselves liable to 
prosecution. 


LIFE - A BUSINESS 


It is a paradox, perhaps, that while Home Life is a refuge from business, it is itself a business. 

Monev enters so largely Into everything that It must be planned for in every phase of life. 

It is In business that money Is earned, in the Home, chiefly, that it is spent, and there fa no 
sound reason why the spending should not be regarded as being Just w impo^nt as 
In fact, It fa far more Important, for earning fa dlfflcult and must employ wisdom, forethought, 
and energy, while spending fa easy, so easy that there fa temptation to spend unwisely. 

Bvery Home, then, fa a business, and needs an economic system, of which the Savin£^ Bank 
Pass Book can be the valuable basis. 

(doiniiioiiwcaltb Savings JBanii of Hustialia 

GVARAMTBBO BY THB OOMMOIIWBALTH GOVBRHllBBT. _ 
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SUMMARY OF LIVESTOCK STATISTICS, YEAR 1932. 


[W. L. Johnston, Government Statist.] 


I, Sheef and Wool. 

1. Number of Sheep. —The sheep flocks on Dc^cembor 31st, 1932, numbered 7,713,236, 
constituting a record; the previous highest being 7,646,239 in 1891, and the next highest 
7,542,345 in 1927 ; compared with 1931, 6,608,981, fhere was an increase of 1,104,255. The 
flocks were classified as follows :—Ewes, 3,815,513 (3,287,194); wethers, 1,788,094 (1,513,377); 
rams, 97,858 (86,061) ; under one year old, 2,011,771 (1,722,349). 

2. Breeds of Sheep. —86-7 (86*4) per cent, of the flock were returned as pure-bred Merino, 
and 5*3 (6*3) per cent. Merino Comebacks, 1-0 (1*0) per cent, other pure breeds (Corriedale, 
Shropshire, Dorset Horn, Lincoln, Romney Marsh, Southdown, Suffolk, &c.), and 7-0 (6*3) 
per cent. Crossbreds. 

3. Lambing^ 1932.—During the year 1932, 3,127,432 (2,717,101) ewes were mated and 
2,270,081 (1,983,667) lambs marked, exceeding the previous year’s record. The percentage 
was 72-59 (73-01). 

4. Winter Lninbing^ 1933.—3,264,000 ewes were reported as either mated or intended to be 
mated for the winter lambing of 1933. In addition, 144,000 ewes were expected to be reserved 
for spring lambing. 

5. Wool Clip. —7,573,237 (6,401,046) sheep and lambs were shorn, the total clip including 
locks, bellies, pieces, &c., being 65,154,632 (56,960,732) lbs., increase 8,193,9001bs. The average 
weight of Hccce for sheep and lambs combined was 8-60 (8-89) and for sheep only 10-42 (10-75) 
pounds. 

6. Total Wool Production. —Subject to slight revision, it is estimated that the grand total 
wool production, including the clip and wool fellmongered and wool on local skins exported, 
was 75,500,000 (67,021,312) lbs., increase 8,478,6881bs., value £2,302,750 (£1,921,278), increase, 
£381,472, the average value j^er lb. greasy being 7-32d. (6-88d.) 

II. Cattle. 

1. Numbers. —AH kinds 312,932 (265,324), increase 47,608. Dairying cattle 149,172 (127,756), 
increase 21,416, classified as follows In milk 101,974 (90,767), dry 29,508 (23,171), and heifers 
springing 17,61K) (13,818). In addition, there were 18,129 (14,896) other heifers one year and 
over which are possible additions to the dairying herds. 

2. Butter and Cheese. Rrovisional for 1932-33. Butter, 21,000,0001bs., and cheese, 
6,000,0001bs., both exceeded the previous year’s record production of 17,663,0291bs. and 
5,096,73libs., and record quantities ^^ere exported -Butter, 9,500,027 (7,400,628) lbs, ; cheese, 
1,578,780 (908,847) lbs. 

III. Hor.ses. 

190,222 (185,222), increase of 5,000. 

IV. Pigs. 

113,831 (109,780) being the highest since 1917. 

VT Goyder’s Line of Rainfall and Livestock. 

During the year 1932 the percentage to the total of sheep outsidb Goyder’s line of rainfall 
increased from 36-12 to 37-72, cattle decreased 28-58 to 28-51, and horses 27-21 to 26-81. The 
numbers within and without the line for 1932 were—Sheep, 4,803,728 and 2,909,508; cattle* 
223,716 and 89,216 ; horses, 139,231 and 50,991. 

VI. Interstate Movement of Stock. 

The State gained 46,252 head of cattle, 563,648 sheep, and 2,391 horses by transit of stock 
between States. The total interstate imports were—Sheep, 629,562 ; cattle, 52,231 ; horseSf 
3,772 ; and exports sheep, 65,914 ; cattle, 5,979 ; and horses, 1,381. Net exports of horses 
to oversea countries 347. 

VII. Slaughtering. 

Sheep and lambs, 1,279,245 (1,378,931), including for export 53,355 (135,386); cattle, 
88,350 (81,285); pigs, 150,318 (135,822). 
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VlII. Value of Pastoral and Baibyino Industries. 
ProYisional for 1932-33, £4.'800,000 (£4,296,906), increase £504,094. 


Livestock as at December 31st, 1932, in Comparison with December 318t, 1931. 


Division. | 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses, 

Pigs. 

1931. 


1932. 

1931. 

1932. 

1931. 

1932. 

Central . 

Lower North . 

Upper North . 

South-Eastern . 

Western . 

Murray Mallee. 

i 

No. 

l,r)01,929 

1,232,763 

1,005,608 

1,306,586 

935,778 

558,074 

No. 

1,332,449 

954,230 

720,407 

1,276,646 

817,661 

444,077 

No. 

119,807 

37,830 

21,029 

43,193 

14,170 

30,803 

No. 

101,533 

30,808 

17,306 

36,810 

11,686 

25,884 

No. 
57,051 
39,628 
13,928 
12,937 
25,190 1 
31,734 

No. 

61,442 

20,607 

6,260 

6,925 

9,635 

18,915 

Total Counties .... 
Outside Counties .... 

6,540,738 
1,172,498 1 

5,545,470 

1,063,511 

268,832 

46,100 

224,027 

41,297 

180,468 i 
9,754 

113,684 

147 

Total State. 

7,713,236 

6,608,981 

312,932 

265,324 

190,222 

113,831 

Increase . 

1,104,255 

628,022 

47,608 

46,339 

5,000 

4,051 


Livestock within and without Goydeb’s Line of Rainfall, 1930 to 1932. 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Total. 

J Percentage. 

Total. 

Percentage. 



Within C 

Hoyder s Line. 

of Rainfidl, 



1930 . 

4,194,587 j 

70-13 

164,206 1 

74-99 

135,786 

73-99 

1931. 

4,221,994 

63*88 

189,488 

1 71-42 

134,825 

72-79 

1932 . 

4,803,728 

62-28 

223,716 1 

1 71-49 

1 139,231 

73-19 


Without Ooyder 8 TAne of Bainffdl. 


1.930 . 

1,786,372 

29-87 

54,779 

25-01 

47,743 

1931. 

2,386,987 

30-12 

75,836 

28-58 

50,397 

1932 . 

2,909,508 ' 

1 37-72 

89,216 

28-51 

60,991 


Wool Production. 


Division. 

Wool Clip. 

Average Weight Eleeoe. 

1932-33. 

1931-32. 

Increase. 

1932-.33. 

1931-32. 

Increase. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Central . 

12,10.5,410 

11,163,914 

941,496 

8-21 

8-32 

-0-11 

Lower North . 

10,940,916 

8,498,807 

2,442,109 

9-46 

9-50 

-004 

Upper North . 

8,548,250 

6,386,752 

2,161,498 

9-07 

9-88 

-0-81 

South-Eastern. 

10,175,692 

10,022,208 

153,384 

8-07 

7-94 

—0-13 

Western . 

7,415,792 

6,570,909 

844,883 

8-02 

8-26 

—0-24 

Murray Mallee. 

4,478,916 

3,932,659 

546,267 

8-66 

9-18 

—0-52 

Total Counties. 

53,664,876 

46,575,249 

7,089,627 

8-55 

8-68 

-0-13 

Outside Counties 

11,489,756 

10,385,483 

1,104,273 

8-87 

10-03 

— 1-16 

Total State . 

66,154,632 

.56,060,732 

8,193,900 

8-60 

* 8-89 

-0-29 


Grand Total Wod Production (clip, (ellmongcred and on skins exported), subject to slight 
revision, 1931-32, 67,021,3121bs.; 1932, 75,500,0001b8.; increase, 8,478,6881b8. 


Minus sign denotes decre6ise. 
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ENSILAGE COMPETITION-HILLS DISTRICT. 


[Judged by Mr. R. HiUi, Agricultural Instructor.] 


There were 12 entries in the Hills District Ensilage Competition conducted this, 
year under the auspices of the South Australian Advisory Dairy Board. These 
entries were scattered from Jervoisi Swamps to^Two Wells and were not all ready 
to judge at the one time, which spread the time of judging over several months. 
The efforts of competitors in an undertaking, which is quite new to the majority 
of them, have been very pleasing and satisfactory, demonstrating to many of 
them the medicinal value of such fodder and many other advantages. 

Outside of the ensilage entered for competition, some very half-hearted attempts 
have been made to cure ensilage, and the resulting failure in many cases has 
unfortunately caused the practice to be condemned by some, but as a matter of 
fact the making of ensilage is much more simple than the curing of hay. Weather 
conditions do not interfere to the same extent with the making of ensilage, and 
it is an advantage if the material is stacked while wet. 

Time of Cutting ,—The outstanding fault has been cutting the material too far 
advanced in growth, or, in other words, after the flowering stage has been reached. 
The more fibrous a plant is the more difficult it is to exclude air quickly and 
prevent overheating, which causes charring and an inferior fodder. In the early 
stages of growth plants contain a higher percentage of mineral matter than the 
matured plant and have higher laxative qualities so necessary in a suitable fodder for 
dairy cows, especially in our drier areas. The ease with which young succulent plants 
can be consolidated and air excluded minimises the anxiety of those who fear 
overheating, hence the importance of cutting not later than the flowering time of 
the bulk of the plants included in a mixture should not be overlooked. Young 
succulent material does not heat very rapidly and the stacking need not be done 
so hurriedly as is necessary when the material is in an advanced stage* of growth. 
By no means the least important advantage of early cutting is that good growth 
as a second crop follows, as in the case where the winner of this competition was 
able to obtain a second cut for hay. During last year Mr. Sparrow, of Sandy 
Creek, cut wheat for silage as soon as the heads appeared, and the result was 
that he harvested quite a payable yield of grain for the second growth. 

The E>ronomic Point of View .—One continually hears dairy farmers complaining 
of the costs of concentrates necessary to keep their herds up to a high 
standard of production, but it is certain that such costs can be, and have been^ 
considerably reduced if their attention is directed to using well cured ensilage 
in conjunction with hay. At some time of the year excessive growth is found 
on all localities where dairying is practised, and a lean period follows, but how 
often is it that full use is made of the material provided in. the time of plenty t 
It is only necessary to pass through the country in the summer months and see 
the waving fields of dry feed to realise that opportunities to conserve -valuable 
fodder have been lost. Economic grazing necessitates keeping plants growing 
by delaying their seeding and making full use of the young and more nutritious 
growth, but the total area on a farm cannot always be handled in this way unless 
additional livestock is made available during the spring months. The practice 
on small holdings of buying additional livestock when feed is plentiful and selling 
when there is a shortage is not sound, and maximum returns can only be had by 
conserving fodder in its most valuable form as ensilage, hay, &c., and feeding 
when it is most profitable and not when the farmer is compelled to feed. Some 
of the ^lerior annual grasses take control of fields at times if not judiciously 
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handled, and the cutting of such fields for ensilage before these plants can produce 
seed minimises the possibility of these plants crowding out the more valuable 
pasture plants. 

Labor Costs .—The labor required to handle bulky, heavy, green material is 
raised as on objection to the making of ensilage, but this work can he considerably 
simplified by the use of a tumbler-sweep hoist, which anyone deciding to make 
ensilage each year cannot afford to be without. This applies, of course, where 
loose material is to be handled. 

Methods of Conserving Ensilage .—In the wet districts, such as the Adelaide 
hills, where temperatures are low and there is an abundance of tender growth, the 
stack method is quite satisfactory and the most economical one to adopt, but 
when it comes to the plain country and northern districts, where cereals are 
usually the bulk of the material used and hot drying winds j>lay on the opcm 
stacks, the trench system is undoubtedly the best. Ensilage has been successfully 
made in a stack out of cereals at Roseworthy Agricultural College this season, 
but it necessitated a framework of poles to form a skeleton silo so that sheaves 
of cereals could be placed parallel to the sides instead of building with butts out 
as in stacking hay. 

The Nutritive Value of Ensilage .—As will be seen from analyses of the various 
entries in this competition, the starch equivalent is fairly regular, although the 
mixture of material varies considerably. The starch equivalent averages out at 
a little under 11 for all entries, and taking standard whoaten hay, which has a 
starch equivalent of 30.9 as a comparison, it will be understood that one ton of 
hay has approximately the same feeding value as three tons of ensihige. It 
must l)e remembered, however, that a crop which will produce a ton of hay 
will provide material for approximately three tons of ensilage. The advantage 
in favor of ensilage is that it is more succulent, has certain laxative qualities, and 
can be reserved as a fodder almost indefinitely without fear of loss by fire or 
from vermin. Another point in its favor is that numerous plants which cannot 
be made into palatable hay can be made of some use in the form of ensilage, 
although to make first quality silage only the best material should be used. 

Moisture .—There was a considerable difference in the percentage of moisture 
in samples collected, but all have been standardised to 75 per cent, moisture in 
order to make a comparison. 


Competitor. 


1). F. Sheppard .. 
A. E. Francis .... 
W. J. Dawkins ... 

R. Enniss . 

Mrs. A. D. Liebelt 

A. Sparrow. 

W. A. Woolley ... 
W.»S. Martin .... 
R. J. Baker . 

E. Wise. 

V. Lehmann. 

F. O. Ball. 


liesults of Competition. 




Suit- 


1 


Per- 

1 


Posi- 

abil- 

Succu- 

Palat- 

Xutri- 

rent- 


Address. 

tion. 

ity 

lency. 

abil- 

tive 

ag(* 

Tota 



of 

ity. 

\ aliio. 

of 




Plant,. 



Waste. 




ir> 

20 

ir> 

3.') 

ir> 


Prosj)ect Hill .... 

1 

14 

19 

14 

27 

12 

86 

Bugle Ranges. 

2 

13 

18 

13 

26 

12 

82 

Gawler River .... 

3 

10 

1.^) 

14 

29 

13 

81 

Echunga . 

3 

12 

1.^) 

12 

31 

11 

81 

Littlehampton ... 

3 

13 

10 

12 

29 

J] 

81 

Sandy Creek. 

6 

10 

13 

1.1 

27 

14 

79 

Mt. Barker Junctn. 

7 

13 

12 

13 

29 

11 

78 

Sandy Creek. 

7 

11 

16 

12 

28 

11 

78 

Two Wells. 

» 

10 

12 

14 

27 

14 

77 

Jervois. 

10 

13 

L"* 

12 

2ry 

11 

1 « rx 

76 

Caliington . 

Bugle Ranges. 

11 

12 

10 

12 

13 

12 

12 

10 

27 

1 29 

10 

9 

72 

72 

















Analyses of Ensilage Samples. 
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JuDGE^s Comments on the Entries. 

1. D. F. Sheppard, —Mr. Sheppard’s entry was a square stack 12ft. by 12ft., 
which was 7ft. high when consolidated. Well weighted with stones on completion 
of stacking. A mixture of subterranean clover, cocksfoot, perennial rye grass, 
prairie grass, soft brome grass, sterile brome grass, and cape weed cut while 
quite wet. Cut during the third week in September for ensilage, and the same 
field was again cut for hay during the third week of November. Very succulent, 
palatable, and nutritious feed with about 2in. of waste only on the outside. It 
was the second year that this competitor has made ensilage and he was pleased 
with the result. Ho assured me that his cows have shown him the highest returns 
he has ever had for the time of the year while he was feeding this ensilage. 

2. A. E. Francis .—The entry submitted was a stack 15ft. by 15ft. covered with 
12in. to loin, of earth. A mixture of subterranean clover, silver grass, soft lirome 
grass, sterile brome grass, iierennial rye grass, cape weed, and gei*aniiim. Good 
eolor, palatable, and (juite good nutritive value. Cut Avhen tlie majority of the 
cape weed was in flower, which meant that the grasses were young and tender. 
Feeding to dairy cows commenced on December 29th, and although the feeding 
of concentrates was discontinued, the supply of milk was maintained, and live¬ 
stock was in good healthy condition. 

3. ir. J. Dawkins .—Ensilage was made in an overhead reinforced concrete silo 
with a capacity of about 109 tons. The sample was taken 8ft. from the top of 
the silo. A mixture of chafled malting barley, cape barley, and a few prickly 
jacks. Very little waste, palatability quite good, but color rather dark. Analysis 
showed quite good feeding value, and this probably improves further down in 
the silo where peas come into the mixture. Dairy cows and ewes were being fed 
from this silo. 

3. E. h^vniss .—The ensilage* entered by Mr. Enniss was a .s(inare stack 18ft. by 
18ft., which settled down to lOft. when Avell weighted with logs, but there was 
about 9in. of waste all around the outside due to the weighting not extending 
right to the edges, A mixture of subterranean clover, a considerable amount of 
silver grass, some soft l)rome grass, sterile brome grass, barley grass, and geranium 
was collected with a sweep and placed on the stack with a pulley and a grab 
worked by a horse. Grasses were all a little too much matured, but have cured 
remarkably well under the circumstances, lieadily eaten by livestock and analysis 
showed really good nutritive value. This was the first attempt by the competitor 
to make ensilage. 

3. Mrs. A. D. Liebelt .—The ensilage stack was 18ft. by 12ft. and weighted with 
stones 1ft. thick. The mixture consisted of clovers, which Avere principally subter¬ 
ranean, sterile brome grass, soft brome grass, geranium, silver grass, and perennial 
rye grass. The bottom 3ft. of silage was really good, but the top 3ft., although 
not waste, was inferior owing to insufficient weight to exclude the air. A fair 
amount of Avaste on the Avestern side; the material was a little too mature, which 
could be overcome in future by cutting at least a fortnight earlier. This k the 
competitor’s second attempt at making ensilage, and it has proved to be satis¬ 
factory. The cows receiving it Avere hanging on to their milk yield well, although 
they had not had any bran from Christmas -time up to the middle of March. 

6. A, Sparrow .—The ensilage was made in a trench COft. long, 12ft. wide at 
the top and 10ft. at the bottom, and 6ft. deep; covered with about 15in. of soil. 
A mixture of algerian oats, cape barley, odd plants of Salvation Jane, some 
barley grass, and sterile brome grass. Cut when the oats Avere flowering, but the 
barley w'as a little too far advanced. Oats predominated throughout and all 
ensilage was a splendid color, very palatable, and readily taken by the milkij;ig 
cows and other cattle. The percentage of waste was exceptionally small, there 
being none whatever on the sides and bottom. 
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7. W, A. Woolley .—The stack was 16ft. by 15ft., well weighted with logs, but 
it had been built too high in the centre, not allowing full pressure of the logs to* 
come on to the outside. A mixture of perennial rye grass, silver grass, subter¬ 
ranean clover, barley grass, and dandelions, all rather too mature by at least a 
fortnight. There was too much waste on the outside, principally due to the 
manner in which the stack was built. Quite palatable to livestock, and analysis, 
showed good nutritive value. 

7. W. S. Martin. —Mr. Martin’s stack was built in a trench 60ft. long and 12ft. 
wide and about 4ft. deep, and above this soil was banked up against the portion 
built above ground. A mixture of cape barley in sheaves cut at the flowering 
stage with a considerable amount of barrel clover and burr clover as an under¬ 
growth. Aft(*r carting was completed, the material was covered with 15in. of 
soil. There was some waste on top and sides, but the bottom ensilage in the 
trench was exceptionally good. A deeper trench would be more satisfactory. 

9. R. J. Baker .—Early Burt oats cut with a binder at the milky stage of the 

grain comprised the ensilage entered by Mr. Baker; made in a trench 42ft. long 
with an average width of 10ft. Gin. and 6ft. deep. Bands of the sheaves were 
cut, but the straws packed in straight, parallel to the sides of the trench. Before 
covering, the material was built about 4ft- above ground level, and this portion 
did not have the bands cut. Covered with IHin. of earth it settled down to ground 
level. Very palatable, ai splendid color, and practically no waste. This was the 
first attempt to make ensilage by this competitor, who was naturally very pleased 
with his success. Feeding to livestock commenced on January 3rd, and 21 cows 
and seven poddies were fed until February 21st, and the cows, which were in 

excellent condition, had key)! up their milk supply better than in previous years 

for that time of the >ear. 

10. E. ir/sc.—The ensilage was made in a stack 25ft. by 15ft., weighted with 

meadoAv hay about 6ft. in depth. 'This was interesting from the point of view 

that there was practically no waste on the top of the ensilage other than the 
silage, which was a little inferior, and the bottom portion of the hay had actually 
iHJCome very palatable brown hay. Waste on the outside was abouf Gin. in thick¬ 
ness with a tendency for the ensilage to be a little inferior inwards for another Gin. 
A mixture of barley grass, perennial rye grass, subterranean clover, white clover, 
cocksfoot, prairie grass, cape barley, and lucerne. Although rather dark in color 
towards the top of the stack, due to insufficient weighting, all the material was 
quite palatable to livestock and a very valuable reserve of fodder. 

13. F. Lehmann. —Mr. Lehmann’s entry was a round stack 15ft. in diameter, 
which was weighted with 200 fencing posts. Well consolidated in the centre, but 
about 15in. of the outside material was inferior silage, probably due to weight 
not extending far enough out to the edges. Slightly charred, but readily eaten by 
livestock. This was a very interesting entry, because of the mixture which included 
barley grass, wheat, poppies, a little lucerne, and a considerable amount of 
fumitory (pink weed), and prickly jacks. For grazing, some of these inferior 
plants are never eaten by livestock, but included in this stack as a mixture were 
readily eaten and helped to make a feed which on analysis showed quite good 
nutritive value. Another point is that cutting annual weeds at this stage prevents 
reseeding, which materially helps in cleaning infested flelds. 

12. F. 0. Ball .—The ensilage was made in a stack 20ft. by 20ft. square, rather 
unevenly and lightly weighted with logs. A mixture, principally of grasses, con¬ 
sisting of soft brome gra.ss, sterile brome grass, prairie grass, barley grass, and 
subterrnn(*an clover. The stack was commenced on a base too large for the: 
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-quantity of material, and the grasses were all rather too matured, particularly 
when grasses predominated in the mixture. Although analysis showed the nutritive 
value to be good, the silage was not very palatable, and there was far too much 
waste, due to irregular and insuflSicient weighting for material cut on the late side. 
Waste does not necessarily mean absolutely useless material, but includes inferior 
silage that will be eaten by livestock, and has been charred by excessive heat, 
developed because the air has not been excluded quickly enough. 

Names op Plants included in this Report. 

Salvation Jane (Echium Plantagiueum)) prickly jacks {Em-ex australis)] barley 
grass (Hordeum murinum) ; sterile brome grass {Bromns villosiis) ; soft brome 
grass (Bromus hordea^-eus) ] subterranean clover {Trifolium subterranenm) ] cape 
weed (Cryptostemma calendidaceum) ] perennial rye grass {Lolium perenne) ] 
prairie grass (Bromus unioloides) ] silver grass (Festuca inynros); geranium 
(Erodium hotrys)] barrel clover (Medicago trihuloides) \ burr clover (Medicago 
denticulata) ] fumitory (Fiimaria miiralis); white clover (Trifolium repens)] 
cocksfoot (T)act}flis glomerata). 


STINKWORT POISONING. 


Uegly supplied by Mr. H, If. F. Maeindor, B.Sc., M.B.C.l .S., to a question, ** Treat- 
ment for sheep suffering from stmkwort poisoning/^ submitted at the Upper North 
•Conference. 

8() far as has been »letennined by feeding tests, stinknort itself contains no poison¬ 
ous principle, but stinkwort eaten at the flowering stage, eH})ecially if diunp, has been 
associated with heavy mortalities in sheep, due to the flower s{)ecules (awns) damaging 
the lining of the bowels and allowing the toxiiies of a germ to penetrate. 

The germ responsible, Bacillus ovitoxi/cus, is found in. soils, &c., and is taken in with 
the food eaten. If animals are constipated, the action of the poison is increased. 


Treatment. —As affected sheep arc usually found dead, or if seen alive, live oidy for 
a few hours, no medicinal treatment is cff<*etive, but steps should be taken to prevent 
the appearance of the disease by— 

1. Keeping sheep off stinkwort when in the flowering stage ami wlien damp. 

2. Preventing constipation by giving licks containing Epsom salts or by placing 

Epsom salts in the drinking water. 


A suitable lick would be:— 
Superphosphate . 
Slaked lime . . . 
Common salt .. 
Epsom salts .. . 
Molasses. 


oOlbs. 
12 Albs. 
40lbs. 
I0lb.s. 
5lbs. 


To Mafce.—Mix the super and lime thoroughly, breaking down all lumps. Then mi.x in 
the common salt and Epsom salts and moisten with the molasses (mixed with wnterl. 
As the disease is a bimterial one, experiments in preventing the iliseasc liave been 
successfully carried out by using a vaccine for the purpose, but this is only in.beated 
for use on those properties where the disease occurs regularly every year, as the diwase 
may frequently make its appearance on a property only once or twice, after which no 
further cases occur, and the expense of vaccine tratmeut may not be justifled. 
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RED CX)MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

SsoTioK 1 .—White Lsqhobns. 


Winter Test. 

April 1 at-July Slat, 1933. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.-- 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

E. P. Aahmeade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken¬ 
sington Park 

(1)19 

(2) 18 

(3)49 

86 

L. R. Badcock . 

77, Fiudon Rd., Woodville 

(4) 18 

(5) 49 

(6) 39 

106 

C. J. C. Burton. 

MaUala. 

(7) 22 

(8) 22 

(9)34 

78 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(10) 21 

(11)17 

(12) 36 

73 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 21 

(14) 44 

(16) 2 

67 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16) 43 

(17) 46 

(18) 4 

93 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19) 57 

(20) 42 

(21) 23 

122 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 14 

(23) 35 

(24) 15 

64 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(26) 31 

(26) 36 

(27) 45 1 

112 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 20 

(29) 30 

(30) 32 

88. 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 34 

(32) 3 

(33) 27 

64 

R. C. Crittenden .... 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34) 53 

(36) 46 

(36) 27 

1 

126 

Chas. H. Bay . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37) 26 

(38)11 

(39) 32 

1 69 

J. H. Dowling . 

Glossop . 

(40) 41 

(41) 34 

(42) 25 

100- 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala . 

(43) 39 

(44) 40 

(46) 16 

95 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala . 

(46) 17 

(47) 4 

(48) 13 

34 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

(49) 20 

(50) 14 

(61) 15 

40 

V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(62) 2 

(53) 28 

(54) 29 

69 

W. Chas. Slape . 

Magill Road, Magill . 

(65) 26 

(66) 55 

(57) 36 

117 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury . 

(58) 19 

(59) 15 

(60) 25 

69 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury . 

(61) 41 

(62) 28 

(63) 30 

99 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(04) 31 

(65) 15 

(06) 8 

64 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(07) 01 

(68) 31 

(69) 8 

100 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd , Salisbury 

(70) 31 

(71) 20 

(72) 13 

79 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73)17 

(74) 26 

(75) 20 

63 

E. A. Lamerton .... 

Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 7 

(77) 23 

(78) 61 

81 

G. H. Lines, jnn. .. . 

Box 7f), Gladstone . 

(79) 43 

(80) 51 

(81) 0 

109 

G. H. Lines, jun. .. . 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(82) 39 

(83) 17 

(84) 34 

99 

V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(85) 27 

(86) 25 

(87) 19 

71 

L. A. G. Pitt . 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(88) 33 

(89)19 

(90) 19 

71 

L. A. G. Pitt . 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91) 47 

(92) 37 

(93) 33 

117 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(94) 18 

(96) 43 

(96) 50 

111 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terraco, Ethelton . 

(97) 37 

(98) 34 

(99) 32 

103 

S. E. Rcedman . 

61, Gilbert Street, 
Gilberton 

(100) 34 

(101) 67 

(102) 28 

119 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(103) .30 

(104)12 

( 105)58 

109 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(106) 28 

(107) 33 

(108) 22 

83 

TT -T . 

XJraidla . 

(109) 24 
(112) 40 
(115) 18 

(110) 18 
(113)40 
(116) 12 

(111) 28 
(114) 3 
(117) 39 

79 

TJ T fifn/tAAT 

TJraidla . 

83 

Thomas & Elson ... 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

69 

Thomas & El^on ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 15 

(119) 16 

(120) 24 

64 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(121) 30 

(122) 39 

(123) 47 

116 

IT T. . - - 

Gawler... 

(124) 28 
(127) 29 

(126)12 
(128) 62 

(126) 36 
(129) 31 

76 

F. F. Welford ...,. 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

122 

F. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(130) 68 

(131)36 

(132)10 

104 
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EQO-iiA.YiNO OoBfPBTinoN—S eotion 1—^Whitb Leohobks— continued. 



i 

Winter Test. 

April Ist'July Slst, 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. G. Dawes . 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

Q 1 . 

(133) 6 
(136) 59 

(134) 47 
(137) 37 

(136) 32 
(138) 32 

85 

128 

Total—Seotio] 

— 

— 

— 

4,000 


Section 2—Any otheb Light Breeds. 


V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(139) 31 

(140) 18 

(141) 13 

62 


(Minorcas) 





M. 0. and C. A. 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

(142) 7 

(143) 26 

(144) 1 

34 

Roberts 

(Minorcas) 





Total—Section 2 . 1 

— 

— 

— 

96 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 



Arthur Cook ,. 

187, Goodwood Road, 

(145) 54 

(146) 63 

(147) 20 

1 137 


Colonel Light Gardens 





B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(148) 32 

(149) 9 

(160) 34 

75 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(151) 8 

(152) 8 

(163) 30 

46 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(154) 40 

(155) 41 

(156) 65 

146 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(157) 51 

(158) 44 

(159) 31 

J26 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(160) 15 

(161)43 

(162)25 

83 

J. H. DowUng. 

Glossop . 

(163) 9 

(164) 14 

(166) — 

23 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk. 

(166) 31 

(167) 39 

(168) 4 

74 

H. IT. Hefford. 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(169) 19 

(170) ll 

(171) 60 

' 80 


Bridge 





F. Hudson . 

54, Willcox Av., Prospect 

(172) 34 

(173) 57 

(174) 20 

111 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(176)21 

(176) 69 

(177) 27 

117 


Glenunga Gardens 





C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(178) 39 

(179) 4 

(180) 15 

58 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(181) 26 

(182) 15 

(183) 41 

82 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(184) 44 

(18.'>) 62 

(186) 49 

! 155 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(187) 57 

(188) 40 

(189) 32 

1 129 

J. Rawo. 

Honey ton St., Seaton Pk. 

(190) 51 

(191) 24 

(192) - 

' 75 

S E, RAnflmfi.ti. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(193) 36 

(194) 23 

(195) 66 

125 

S. E. Reedman. 

61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(196) 3 

(197) 46 

(198) 49 

98 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawlor. 

(199) 32 

(200) 60 

(201) 37 

119 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(202) 60 

(203) 65 

(204)* 

125 


Glenunga Gardens 





N. F. Richardson ,.. 

60, Beaufort St., Wood- 

(205) 58 1 

(206)41 

(207) 49 

148 


ville Park, Kilkenny 





W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rush ton St., Goodwood 

(208) 67 

(209) 17 

(210) 15 

99 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(211) 11 

(212) 53 

(213) 60 

124 

W. Woodley . 

Tailein Bend. 

(214) 22 

(215) 11 

(216) 7 

40 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(217) 25 

(218) - 

(219) 16 

41 

1 

Total—Sectio: 

n 3 . 

— 

— 

— 

2,436 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 


H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

(220) 14 

(221)19 

(222) — 

33 


Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 





V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(223) 28 

(224) 21 

(225) 27 

76 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(226) 5 

(227) 25 

(228) 45 

75 


(Rhode Island Reds) i 





H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(229) 66 

(230) 48 

(231) 26 

128 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





W.R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(232) 48 

(233) 45 

(234) 30 

123 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





W. R. Williams - 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(236) 37 

(236)19 

(237) 47 

103 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





Bruce Rowe ....... 

“ St, Kevem,” Two Wells 

(238) 22 

(239) 6 

(240)— 

27 


(Bamevelders) 





Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two WeUs 

(241) 3 

(242) 17 

(243) — 

20 


(Welsumers) 





Total—Seotion 4 . 1 

— 

““ 


585 


Note.—O nly first grade eggs are shown above. 


♦Dead. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR AUGUST. 


[By CiiAS. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor, &c.] 

Pruning will lm\e l)een completed, all cuttings burned, and big cuttings protected with 
a coat of white lca<l paint. 

Winter washings or spiayings for prevention of fungous pests sliould be carried out 
this montli; there is no doubt of its usefulness in preventing curl leaf and shothole, and 
it helps materially in controlling scab in apples and pears. Anthracnoso in vines is con¬ 
trolled by swabbing with a 10 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid, or with the sulphate 
of iron mixture j vines should be scraped clean before swabbing to get best results. 

Brown rot in citrus is dealt with by spraying with Bordeaux mixture and by destroy¬ 
ing diseased fruits. The use of the copper solution may also stop the skin disease known 
as Xanthema by adding a small proportion of copper to the soil. Peach aphis is con¬ 
trolled to a great extent by early spraying with red oil or black leaf 40. 

The most important work is to get the soil into good working order. Trees cannot 
function properly in sodden soil; it must be in such condition that the air can circulate 
freely, and thu.s keep bacterial activity continuous. Soil in good condition is warmer 
th.an a sodden soil and trees can do better. 

Strawberry IxhIs need clean cultivation and go(Ml drainage. 

Do not keep any sickly plants in tomato houses; it is much safer to lift them out and 
burn them and leplace with a strong plant. 

If it is inten(le<l to use fertilisers, <lo it now and dig them in deep. 

(Tirrants Jiiay safely be said to be out of liand now, after another prolonged drying 
season, which has clearly demonstrated the usefulness of dehydrators. See that every 
scrap (»f waste fruit is dis})()sed of and not allow’ed to be a liarbor for fruit moth. 

These notes will be the final from my pen. The monthly notes have necessarily been 
short, bu^ they liave lirouglit me jnany letters of inquiry, and many words of apprecia¬ 
tion, for which I am very thankful. 

I have always uiged thoroughness in orcliard and vineyard work. I know how much 
there is to do, and how few hands to do it, but there is reason in advocating thoroughness 
because it decreases w'ork. 

When planting new trees get good ones from a reliable nursery and plant early, 
because early planting has been proved to be the best. 

However well you may s[)iay to control codlin moth, you are not going to get good 
results if shelters are left for the larvae. 

You can spray to prevent fungous diseases, but unless you clean up diseased fruits 
early Jind often, you are simply nmkiiig the work continuous. 

Mixing several spray materials together may seem to save work, but it is a dangerous 
practice and not reliabh*. 

Good cultivation (with drainage) ttikes time and needs good implements, but it results 
in healthy trees, and only healthy trees can give good quality fruit. 

I have advocated co-operation as the best means of getting a good pack and good 
prices, and feel sure that this will come in the near future. 

The new season has opened well from a production point of view, and I trust that 
growers may have many successful years before them. 
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“WATTLE” Binder Twine 

MADE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

^*Qood Twine Saves Time/' 

Farmers who insist upon a QUALITY Twine (keeping one eye on 
economy) should order “Wattle “ biand this season. 

Wattle brand has established a reputation for quality. Its un¬ 
usual strength ensures freedom from breakages, it runs freely and 
evenly, thereby saving time and money. 


“ WAHLE 
BINDER 
TWINE 

is obtainable 
in Three Grades 

BLUE CROSS 

HOLDFAST 

SPECIAL 

WATTLE 

SUPERIOR 

MANILA 



ALWAYS ASK 
FOR 

“WATTLE” 

BRAND 


’PHOKE] 

L. 5137 

Manufactured by 

ADELAIDE ROPE & NAIL CO. 

LIMITED. 

CROYDON. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

SUPPLIES OBTAINABLE FROM ALL DISTRIBUTORA 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


X7PPEB NOBTHEBN BBANOHES, MOBCHABD, JULY 19tli, 1933. 


EFFICIENCY ON THE FARM. 


[By A. McCollum, Morchard.J 

Farm efficiency ia a[)plie(l methodical common sftnse in tlie running and management 
of the farm. 

V It is, no doubt, a very easy matter to find the faulty or inefficient methods of 
neighbors^ but to put the linger on our own is the thing (that wo must try to do, 
and this is one of the objects of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Firstly dealing with machinery, many farmers are too busy or hard pushed for 
time ever to read the instruction book. Careful study of the instruction book will pay 
very big dividends in the life of a machine. 

With internal combustion engines, use only the best oil and greases, for when a 
farmer has to pay several hundreds of pounds for a machine, it is worth while to put 
that little difference in price between poor and good lubrication into that machine, 
for in all cases good lubrication pays. 

See that the fuel—whether for car, engine, or tractor—^is strained. This, in tlio 
long run, will prove a time saver. One may go perhaps for months without trouble 
through not straining the fuel, and then perhaps, miss an important engagement, or 
lose several hours with blocked fuel pipes. 

Always clean gauze strainers at certain i^eriocls, for even with the best strainers 
sediments get through. 

When emptying oil tins or drums, be careful of the last drop, for it is usuaH>^ in 
this that the water and rubbish collects, and unless strained may ruin expensive 
bearings. 

Keep your eyes and ears open, and if you see or hear something wrong, stop and 
remedy it unless it is trivial, even then it pays, for ^^a stitch in time saves nine,and 
nothing is surer than that adage when applied to fast moving machinery. 

When feeding cows, pigs, horses, &c., always have the feeding utensils in a couvenieut 
place. 

Do not leave implements in a far comer of the farm; they may bo needed later, and 
tinie will be lost in getting any parts or tools that are required. 

Take' care of any borrowed article and do not forget to return it in the stipulated 
time or when finished' with. It is easier done then than when in the middle of an 
important job. 

Efficiency can be practised in many other ways on the farm, and these are only a 
few which I have noted. There are many others, and they will all prove time and labor 
saving. 


THE FARM OBOHARD. 


[By P. J. OuRNOW, Wirrabara.] 

Every farm where locality and soil conditions will permit, should possess a small 
orchard. The annual production of even a moderate quantity of clean, fresh fruit 
means a saving, and the satisfaction of growing the home requirements is an added 
incentive. A farm home, surrounded by even a small number of fruit, shelter, and other 
|trees, is more attractive than the usually bare farm buildings to 1)e found in country 
‘^'districts. 
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In the dry northern areas, too often the conditions are such that the planting of 
fruit and other trees has proved unprofitable and a waste of time and effort. The 
principal factors against success, are long dry summers, imsuitability of soil, the 
absence of any irrigation system, and too often failure on the part of the owner to 
give his trees reasonable care and attention. 

The Site. 

Many homesteads are situated on high ground. Generally there is a hard, marly 
aubsoil beneath the surface of the surrounding soil. To attempt to plant such land 
with fruit trees—^particularly if the situation faces the hot north—is to court failure. 
If then a suitable site for a farm orchard is to bo selected, the prospective planter 
ahould try to select a piece of good, sandy loam over a red clay that is not too retentive. 
The site if possible should face south or east, and sloping land is best. These condi¬ 
tions, the writer is aware, are often difficult to obtain, but, he affirms, are ideal for 
the purpose. 

Cultivation and Plantinij. 

Having selected the orchard site, proceed to break up the soil to the greatest possible 
depth, with a big team. An old, heavy single furrow plough makes the best job. If 
this work is carried out before the fence is erected, the whole area^ can bo broken up. 
If the soil is left in a state of fallow from one winter to the, next before planting is 
carried out, fruit trees will thrive better than if put into the fresh, rough soil. After 
securely fencing against stock and vermin, proceed to lay out the rows. The first row 
ahould bo not less than 20ft. from the fence. This distance permits of the easy 
turning of the team when cultivating. 

Trees should be planted not less than 20ft. apart. At this spacing 100 trees to the 
acre can be planted. After marking out the places for the trees—either on the square 
or diagonal system—proceed to dig the holes. Each should bo 3 ft. to 4ft. square. 
Throw on one side the loamy surface soil. Clean out the hole to the depth of a long 
digging fork. Proceed to break up the bottom soil to the greatest possible depth, care 
being taken to keep the subsoil in the bottom. 

As the surface soil is being replaced, break the sides of the hole down, thus pre¬ 
venting the formation of a tank-like hole, which would prevent the natural spread of 
the roots. Before planting each tree, roots that are too long, and others that are 
broken, should be cut back. 

The roots should be spread out in the prepared hole in a natural manner. Care 
must be taken to plant the tree a little lower than it stood in the nursery row; when 
the soil settles, the height will bo right. Tread around the tree carefully, firming the 
soil. If the weather is dry at planting time, give a can of water. 

The best time to plant fruit trees in the north is June. Hate July and Auglust 
planting, particularly in the drier districts, too often means either failure, or poor 
success. It must bo remembered that fruit trees, in common with most other trees, 
start into growth in their root systems some weeks before any top growth becomes 
apparent. 

The above conditions constitute a somewhat ideal state of affairs in laying out a 
farm orchard, where a choice of selection of a site can bo made. Too often a fanner 
tries to surround his home with fruit and other trees under less favorable circumstances. 
An exposed site, a hard retentive clay, or worse still, either marl or limestone, have 
to be dealt with. If the site ie too exposed to hot winds in summer and cold driving 
rain storms in winter, any attempt at fruit growing under such conditions should be 
abandoned. On the other hand, if a comparatively sheltered site can be selected— 
even where the subsoil is as above described, something can be done, that will help 
win success. 

The use of explosives in the Wirrabara district in the preparation of land for 
planting out commercial orchards has 'been adopted with considerable success. Mucli 
limestone country has been planted to stone fruits where the holes have been blown 

B 
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out with agricultural dynamite and the subsoil broken up to 3ft. in depth. Fruit trees: 
80 planted have stood up to the past five years of drought in a remailcable manner. 
If land of a similar type found around some farm homesteads were treated in like- 
manner—-even using two plugs of explosives to each hole—success would attend the 
planting of fruit trees of a suitable t 3 rpe, and the expense would not be prohibitive. 

Varieties. 

The selection of the right varieties of trees is important. Unless the locality 
selected as an orchard site is well sheltered and the soil of a good loamy character, 
with a deep clay subsoil, the planting of apple trees is not recommended. A 20-inch 
rainfall is essential. Where conditions are right, the Jonathan is the best summer 
apple, followed by the Cleopatra for winter eating. Where the locality suits, Borne 
Beauty may be tried. A selection from these keeping culinary varieties may be made:— 
Stone Pippin, Dunn's Favorite, and Oranny Smith. For late keeping, Bokewood and 
Tasma are recommended. 

Stone fruits aro more suited to poorer soils and drier conditions. For early peaches 
Brigg's and Wiggins are best; to be followed by Peregrine. For preserving, Elberta 
and Goodman's Clioice may bo selected. 

Japanese plums are more suited to moister conditions. Climax, Santa Rosa, Bubeo 
(a blood variety), and Wickson are best. 

In apricots, Guilin's Early is the first early; Newcastle Early ig not recommended. 
It produces too many small fruits. Tilton and Moorpark are preserving and drying 
varieties. European plums are harder than the Jap. varieties. These could be tried. 
For early kinds:—Early New Orleans, Angelina Burdett. Medium season:—Coe's 
Golden Drop, Greengage, and Kirks. In late varieties:—Monarch, Grand Duke, and 
President. 

In nectarines only one variety is recommended—Gh)ldmine. 

The i)car tree is hardier than any other pip fruit, and will thrive under comparatively 
harsh conditions. A good subsoil, though, is essential. A tree or two of Duchess will 
be sufficient to supply a home. While an excellent dessert and preserving variety, it is 
a poor keeper. Packham's Triumph is a good dessert kind, and is specially recom¬ 
mended. Other good varieties are Josephine, Glou Morceuu, Vicar of Winkfield, and 
Kieffer's Hybrid. The latter is a hardy variety. Olierrios are not recommended for the 
north, except in sheltered and hilly districts, where there is a good rainfall. 

Where irrigation, even on a moderate scale, is available in summer orange trees may 
be successfully grown, even on plain country, where the soil is suitable and heavy 
winter frosts are not experienced. It is surprising to note the excellent growth such 
trees make in many small northern gardens, and the crops of really good fruit that 
are gathered. The orange tree, well planted and given a good soaking every four to 
six weeks, will often thrive where other fruits either fail, or are a poor success. These 
kinds are particularly recommended:—The Navel, 8t. Michael, Parramatta, Valencia 
.Late, »nd Joj)pa. 

A few fig trees in a small orchard give a crop of fruit annually, even when other 
varieties fail. The white kinds are best. 

Half a dozen kinds of grapes are not too many. Early varieties are Crystal and 
Sweetwater. Later kinds are Grand Turk, Lady's Finger, Malaga Bed, Muscatel, and! 
(for jam making) Wortley Hall. A few trellised Zante currants will provide a home 
in currants for a whole year. Cincturing or ringing is necessary, or the crop will not s^t.. 

The i.bove \i.rieties of fruit trees can be recommended, and will give good retumss 
ndiero conditions are reasonably suitable. In long periods of drought fruit trees, iu 
common with fill vegetation, must suffer severely in even comparatively good districts. 
With the i^a of keeping those who may wish^ to replant old areas or lay out new 
orchards, there points arc submitted. 
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THE USE OE PBODUCBB GAS FOB FABM TBAOTOBS AND MOTOB TBUCOaaS, 


[By L. M. W. JuDELL, JameBtown.] 

Although producer gas has been used for heatings power generation, and other indua- 
trial purposes for the past hundred years, first in Europe and later in almost every 
country in the world, its use as a fuel for farm tractors has naturally been quite a 
modem development. In South Australia, as well as in the other States of the Com- 
monwealth, the fall in price of wheat and other products of the soil during the past 
four years—with the consequent necessity for farmers to lower their costs of produc* 
tion—has led to some interest being taken in this cheap fuel for power purposes on 
wheat farms. 

In a paper given by the writer at a Conference of the Upper North Branches of 
the Bureau at Black Bock last year, the nature and methods of generation and the 
requirements for power purposes of producer gas were dealt with in somo detail. In 
order to avoid going over the same ground, in this paper it is proposed to give a short 
resume of the use of producer gas for farm tractors and motor transport, and to 
summarise the advantages and disadvantages inherent in its utilisation. 

It is obvious that the cost of the fuel for farm tractors is only one item in the 
schedule of costs, but it is a large item and offers an opj)ortunity to the fartmer of 
saving a substantial amount each year on the purchase of petrol, kerosene, and oil. 
At the present time many farmers in various parts of this State owe, in somo cases, 
hundreds of pounds for liquid fuel which has been used in their tractors, a state of 
affairs to bo deplored. The advantages from a national XDoiiit of view of using charcoal 
made from wood grown in our own country ns compared with the importation of 
expensive liquid fuel from overseas is very apparent. 
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In the report of the Advisory Council of Science and Industry of South Australiai 
1930, it is stated:— 

The Committee has no hesitation in saying that it can see no practiical difficulty 
in the adoption of the charcoal gas producer lorry for a substantial proportion of 
our country road haulage. The producer is of such simple construction that there 
is no reason to anticipate any greater cost for repairs and depreciation than with 
a petrol-driven lorry, and there should be no difficulty in training a driver of an 
internal combustion engine to successfully drive a producer gas lorry. 

The investigations of this Committee were confin^^d to the use of this gas with motor 
lorries up to the time at which this report was issued, but it will be seen that the 
members found no reason to alter their opinions when they extended their researches 
into the problem of using producer gas with farm tractors. The same report is thus 
concluded:— 

The economic benefits which South Australia would derive from expending money 
in labor in preparing wood and charcoal for use in such lorries and tractors, 
instead of sending the money out of Australia for liquid fuels must be obvious.’^ 

In 1928 the Federal Commission of Development and Migration deputed a sub¬ 
committee to investigate the possibilities of the use of producer gas for motor transport 
purposes. This Committee, after collecting and studying the results and experience 
of French and Belgian engineers and users of this gas for the same purpose, carried 
out trials in Victoria with satisfactory results. Their work has been chiefly confined 
to the application of producer gas fuel to heavy motor vehicles, and is fully reported 
in their publications. I quote the following extract from the 1928 report of this 
Committee:— 

If, by the use of a cheaper fuel, the cost per ton mile were reduced by only 
Id., a national saving of £304,260 would result, enriching primary and secondary 
producers to that extent, or expressed in other terms, placing them in a better 
position for meeting overseas competition. 

Going on to discuss the effects on the Forestry Industry and the utilisation of waste 
forest products it is said in the same report:— 

This amount of waste timber converted into charcoal would provide 850,000 tons 
per annum which at £2 per ton would be worth £1,700,000 to the saw-milling 
industry. 

The same Committee of highly qualified experts concludes:— 

The sub committee, as a result of its investigations to date and information 
obtained relating to the use of producer gas as a motor transport fuel, considers 
that the use of this type of fuel offers definite promise of effecting* Important 
economic savings in Australia, and further, of enabling material now having no 
commercial outlet to be used advantageously to the general benefit of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Bulletin, in an article discussing the efficiency or lack of efficiency of some of 
<our Australian industries, says:— 

The one small sign of progress or attempted progress is in ^connection with the 
use of producer gas (from charcoal) for tractor purposes, and that has perhaps 
one millionth thf* attention which Test Cricket has commanded during the paw 
six months. 

This rather exaggerated and somewhat cynical statement I do not endorse, but it 
jierves to show that the subject being dealt with Was regar4e<r^^ being of considerable 
national importance. 

' Other Beports. 

* Turning from the general aspect of the* proposition to more specific c^iSOs,' I would 
?briefiy r a^ jto theTeport of an official trial conducted at the Hjawkosbu77 Agricqljkqral 
College, Iwr South Wales, last year, written by ihe Dirwtor of Agriculture of that 
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State. Two Fordson four-wheeled tractors of the usual design wore run side by side: one 
on producer gas and the other on kerosene. Each pulled a four-furrow disc plough, 
equivalent to a six-horse job. The comparison of the salient points was as follows:-— 


Gas. Kerosene. 

Speed. 2.56 miles per hour 2.8 miles per hour 

Area . 2 acres in 2 hours SOmin. 2 acres in 2 hours 16 min. 

.8 acres per hour .88 acres per hour 

^’nel . 241bs. charcoal per acre 2igalls. kerosene per acre 

Igall. water per acre 


The Director states:— 

The charcoal gas driven tractor created a very favorable impression and gives 
promise of being the means by which farmers can utilise choai) fuel. (Charcoal 
is quoted by him at 50s. per ton.) 

Similar successful work has been done on farms in all the States, as I learn from 
reports in newspapers and technical journals sent mo from time to time. 

In South Australia. 

Coming closer to home and reporting the results of my own observations, I refer to 
the very successful work done by Messrs. J. I. and W. F. Slattery on their farms at 
Belalie East and Canowie, near Jamestown, using 2-ton Holt tractors and producer gaa 
generated from charcoal in gas producers designed by Mr. J. I. Slattery. Tho State 
Committee, above referred to, appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, conducted a 
trial with a unit outfit, consisting of a Holt tractor, Slattery producer, and 17-hoe 
combine on Messrs. Slattery Bros.' farm at Belalie East, and I shall quote a few 
extracts from their report:— 

Inspector Longstaff^s report shows that during 3 hours 4min. of engine running 
time, of which 2 hours 45min. was actual working time, 441bs. charcoal and one- 
third pint of petrol were used, the total cost being Is. The area cultivated was 
12 acres, so that fuel costs were Id. per acre. Water consumption was 2galls. per 
hour. 
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The committee desires to emphasise the importance of the Cfovernment assisting 
in every possible way the development of producer gas power for farm tractors. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of this to South Australia. Mr. 
Slattery informed the committee that it cost him and his brother between £500 
and £600 a year for liquid fuel and lubricating oil for three tractors, and he 
was confident he could reduce this outlay to about £200 by the use of charcoaUgas. 

The committee would again urge upon the Government the advisableness of encourag* 
ing the development of producer gas-propelled vehicles by reducing to a nominal 
amount the annual registration fee on such vehicles. Not only will the general 
adoption of producer gas power as applied to* mechanical transport (and tractors) 
result in a very large reduction of tractor farming costs, but it will provide 
employment for a considerable number of men in preparing wood and charcoal. 
Further, it will reitain in the State many thousands of pounds now expended on 
power fuels. 

The members of this committee are highly qualified engineers, chemists, and executive 
officers. It may be added hero that Messrs. Slattery Bros, have consistently used 
producer gas with their tractors for the past eighteen months on their farms, and have 
cultivated and tilled about 5,000 acres in that time. It will be noted that I have 
throughout quofted the reports and opinions of highly qualified and disinterested experts, 
members of committees appointed to investigate the use of producer gas and others. 
This has been done, not in an endeavor to build up a particularly strong case in favor 
of the producer gas fuel, but in order to give the facts of the case. 

\ On Eyre Peninsula producer gas is being used to some extent by farmers and motor 
vehicle users. Mr. W. H. Brownrigg^ Agricultural Instructor, has kindly supplied me 
with some interesting information on this subjoot. He states;— 

Mr. J. V. Evans, of Parabba, is getting almost ideal results from this fuel 
(producer gas), used in a 2-ton Holt tractor, having gone over 1,000 acres without 
any trouble. Mr. Evans pays great attention to the scrubbers, as he considers 
that this is the most important part of the plant. The tractor hiui very little 
trouble to pull a 20-tine combine over newly bumod scrub land. 

A Wallis (wheel type) tractor pulling an S-furrow plough, fallowing, has been 
covering 10 acres to the bag of charcoal, using petrol only to start; the lubricating 
oil has to be changed after three weeks ^ use and is still fairly good. The tractor 
was also used at harvest time to pull a large stripper, and the danger from fire 
was not considered serious. A Holt 15 tractor worked by a farmer here with 
charcoal gas pulled a mallee combine over 1,100 acres at a total cost for fuel and 
oil of £22 11s. 2d.; the oil consumption was unduly heavy. 

Mr. Brownrigg also describes the running of an old Ford truck, carting wheait, using 
producer gas; it ran 2,820 miles on 12^galls. petrol and 2,8201bs. charcoal—a fuel 
<508t of about id. per mile. 

Eecent reports from Streaky Bay district indicate that a local maker is making and 
fitting gas producers to tractors, trucks, and moitor cars (even sedan cars) which give 
most efficient and economical service on charcoal fuel. 

After having submitted the foregoing information which would tend to prove that 
producer gas can be used as an economical and efficient fuel for tractor, truck, and 
oar engines, the question naturally arises why it has not come into more general use 
in this country and why there have been a number of users who have tried it and 
abandoned the attempt. Among the several reasons for these disappointments is, I 
think, the fact that the farmer, generally speaking, is used to working comparatively 
simple, positively operated implements and machines which are to a large extent 
standardised and are adjusted ready for use. This is no reflection on the intelligence 
or initiative of fanners who are not supposed to be engineers or mechanics. The gas 
Jproducer certainly adds to the complication of the tractor outfit, which alone can give 
sufficient mechanical troubles at times; the fuel must be generated in the gas pro* 
dneer continuously and uniformly as used, and the efficient making of the gas and 
its correct admixture with air is a process which requires some degree of skill and 
oxperience which will be attained much quicker by some men than by others who 
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perhaps do not possess the mechanical aptitude. The farmer pioneering this process, 
new to him, has no skilled 'teachers or advisers, but has generally to pick up the 
new technique as best he can. The cost of the gas producer, freight, and alterations 
to his tractor engine, about £60 to £70, is also a deterrent in these times of iinancitil 
stringency. It is often deliberated on, and ihe result is a decision to play safe and 
.spend the money on more kerosene. The use of the gas is certainly not as convenient 
and efficient as is the use of liquid fuel, for which the tractor engine was designed, so 
naturally and perhaps wisely the tractor owner hesitates before ho embarks on the use 
•of this new fuel. It must, however, be rememberod th.at one cannot have it both ways: 
some sacrifice of convenience and comfort must l>o made in order to be able to work 
the land for a penny per acre for fuel cost. 

I have viewed with misgivings the supplanting of horse teams on farms by tractors, 
and do not think it has been for the welfare of the farmer generally. It is not safe, 
however, to regard the advent of the tractor on the farm as a passing phase and in 
•districts where the av’orage rainfall is low and subject to irregular and often disas¬ 
trous fluctuations, causing failure of crops through droughts, the right type of tractor 
using, this very cheap and locally produced fuel can be profitably used for farm 
purposes by men who possess mechanical aptwtude tuid who will persevere in learning 
the oorreet technique and management of the gas producer and engine. The cheap fuel 
allows of the unrestricted use of the tilUng implements to work the soil, which practice 
is so necessary in a dry climate, iu»d the eipengo of purchasing or providing fodder for 
tlie liorae teams in times of drought is obviated. 


MUKBAY LANDS WEST BRANCHES, KAROONDA, AUOTTST 3rd, 1933. 

TUB CARE OP CREAM PROM THE COW TO THE PACTORY, AND 
INCIDENTALLY, THE CAUSE OP SO MUCH SECOND GRADE BUTTER 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[B. Elliot, Kulkawirra.] 

The main point in the handling of milk and cream is careful cleanliness, there is 
nothing that will taint quicker than cream or imtter, and it is not only nccessa^ to 
keep everything connected with them absolutely clean, but also to keep them right out 
of contact with any foreign odour. This is often «ie cause of trouble on farms where 
only a small quantity of cream is produced, and where there are not all the necessary 
requirements for the care of cream, many people are doing their best to turn out a 
good article under very adverse circumstances, especially in newly settle areas, ome 
people are careless, but they are in the minority. 

The main cause of the large quantity of second-grade butter is in the largo number 
of small suppliers of cream, and their being scattered over a very wide area of county, 
and the fact of their having to keep the cream too long before sending to 
through having some distance to bring their cream to the railway station. Then the 
oream very often has to stand on the station overnight, and until the tram goes the 
next day with the lid of the can close shut. Nothing deteriorates cream more quickly 
ifn Jo be lut up in that way. To test this, shut a can of cream up tigh for hue 
n^ght, then take off the lid and take a whiff of the au from the can The 
combat this difficulty is to have cream depots on railway stations of any co si 

r, 1“ ».ia b. au., ..U.a b. w 

cream had the lids raised to allow of the circulation of air. It 
Lt these depots be dustproof, and to give the best results they would n^ to be 
artiflcially coS^d in summer. There would also need to be a cool compartment on 
the train, because cream travels very long distances on trains, and cannot do otherwise 
than become heated on the journey in hot weather. 
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There is another factor which must not be overlooked in the forwarding of cream; 
the container must be clean and sound, there must be no rust patches or places where- 
the tinning is off the can. In Victoria, such cans would be condemned by an inspector,, 
and their use prohibited. 

No butter maker can make good butter from bad or tainted cream, and the fact chat 
so much of South Australia's cream ig produced as a farm sideline over such a scattered 
area is the main cause of so much second grade butter. 

OONCEETE ON THE FARM. 

[W. Trestrail, Coomandook.] 

It should be the aim of every good farmer to make substantial improvements! on his. 
farm from time to time as finances permit. It is true that in these days of limited 
incomes and small returns, we can do little to accomplish our aims and ideals. In 
most districts a good deal of natural material is available in the form of sand 
and limestone for the making of permanent improvements on the farm, such as 
the house, sheds, barns, concrete fencing posts, and other improvements. Most of the- 
main buildings can be erected with masonry work that will fill the bill, but in the case 
of floors in out-buildings, verandahs, tanks, &c., concrete is the ideal. 

Every task on the farm can be more easily and pleasurably carried out where concrete- 
has been employed in the construction of the buildings, floors, and surrounding yard 
areas. Indeed, a temptation exists to wander around the farm generally and make a 
careful record of how much of the daily labor that is now somewhat fruitlessly expended 
in repeated endeavors to ‘‘clean up" and keep things in order, could perhaps be 
eliminated by replacing many farm structures with permanent concrete floors, walls, and 
even roofs. 

Modem experience of building in all its phases, and in every variety of climatie 
conditions, indicates that, for the construction of every possible requirement of the* 
farm having the nature of permanent fixtures, concrete will prove to be not merely an 
expenditure, but a capital investment, ever gaining in value along with the natural 
market price of a well improved farm. 

Lime Concrete. 

Lime concrete can be used in floors where not much weight will be carried, or in 
walls that can be cement coated and that are not vitally important. 

With lime concrete it will be necessary to burn or procure the lime. This can be 
done on most farms where limestone and mallee roots or wood are available. Dig a 
kiln 6ft. deep and about 6ft. in diameter. At the bottom of the kiln dig a trench 
about 1ft. deep and 1ft. wide across the kiln. Then dig down a lighting opening on 
the west sidei say about 5ft. x 2ft. and 7ft. deep, and make a tunnel through from the 
kiln to the opening, which should connect the trench at the bottom with the opening 
which should be about a foot or two from the kiln. Place dry kindling wood and 
leaves in the trench right into the secondary opening to facilitate lighting the kiln. 
Place about 18in. of solid mallee roots or wood in tho bottom of the kiln, then about 
Bin. of limestone cracked to about 4in, or Sin. lumps. Continue with alternate layers 
of wood and stone right up to the top. A larger amount can be placed above the 
surface, and this will burn down during the process of burning. Place an extra amount 
of fuel on top of the lot. If possible set the kiln alight in calm and dry we|ather. 
When tho kiln has got well alight—say in about 10 to 16 minutes—^throw in dirt to 
block the opening from the lighting opening to cut off the draught. Let the kiln burn 
itself out, and in 48 hours the lime will be ready to use. 

The lime must be “slacked" by placing in a tub or other suitable container and 
al^Out Sgalls. of water used for every bushel of lime “slacked." Judgment must bo 
In doing this, depending on the quality of the lime used. 
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To make the work as easy as possible, a mixing board helps considerably. The mixing 
board should measuro 8ft. x 8ft. and bo supported by jarrali joists 3ft. x 2ft. apart 
upon which Baltic flooring boards are mounted. Failing this, select a nice smooth 
hard place as near to the work as jyossiblo and do the n»ixing of concrete thereon. 
Have all materials handy to save labor and time. The materials wanted for the job 
are good clean, coarse sand; rain water, if available, is best; cracked stone, according 
to the job to be done; cement or lime. 

Cement Concrete. 

If a floor is to be put down, the following will serve as a guide. If the floor is 
for a cowshed or where heavy weights are to be carried, it will need to be at least 
Sins, or 6ins. thick and should be all cement concrete. A good formula is three parts 
sand, four parts cracked stone, and one part cement. Do not guess at quantities, but 
have some dcflnite measure, such as a petrol tin, if it is a small job; or if a bigger 
job, a properly constructed box with handles that can be used by two men. Place the 
required quantity of clean, coarse smid on the board, then measiirc the cement and 
mix these two ingredients thoroughly until the color is uniform. Pebbles or broken 
stone are measured in the same way, spread on top, and the mixing process repeated 
until the color is again uniform. Open out the whole mixture in the form of a big 
ring. Add water slowly in the depression in the centre of the pile and mix well until 
the desired consistency is obtained—a jelly-like consistency. Do not use too much water. 
See that the place where the concrete is to be placed is thoroughly wet, and place ths 
concrete in position as quickly as possible. It should be placed in blocks’^ say 5ft, 
•wide or square, a section at a time. This should be thoroughly tamped down so that 
the material is w'orked into a tight mass, thus expelling any air pockets that may 
have formed. Smooth off and leave for 24 hours, and then over the top apply a coat 
of three parts sand and 1 part cement to the thickness of jtm. Dust with neat cement 
and trowel over with a smoothing trowel. This work should bo allowed to dry slowly, 
end covered with wet sacks for a number of days. The setting or hardening of cement 
is a chemical process which happens naturally, as well under water as In air. Tlie 
process takes place slowly, and water is an essential factor in it, consequently the 
water used for mixing the concrete must be kept from evaporating or drying as long as 
possible. This is usually achieved by covering newly made concrete for about 10 days 
with not less than 2ins. of wet sand, eaith, old bags, grass, straw, or other materials 
■which will afford ecjually good protection. This is essential to prevent the rapid 
evaporation of the w^ater mixed within the concrete compound, due to the action of 
the sun or wind. 

The making of concrete in frosty weather should, if possible, be avoided. Freezing 
causes expansion of the water witliin the as yet soft concrete, preventing the correct 
bonding of the different layers, and often causing thin scales to peel off the surface, 
and sometimes in severe weather even a disruption of the concrete maes. 

If the floor is for a shed where not much weight is to be carried, say, a chafffiiie<I 
01 * a front verandah, a lime concrete can be made up of 3 parts stone, 3 parts sand,, 
formed into a ring or bay, the lime slacked in the centre and mixed to the required 
consistency. This is placed the same way as cement concrete, and when it has been 
ill place 24 hours and well tamped, spread over the top a coat of 3 parts good clean, 
coarse sand and 1 part cement, and when this has been done, sprinkle over with neat 
cement and trowel over and smooth off. 

Another method if the floor is a deep one—as in a verandah wall that has to be 
tilled up to the correct level—is to fill the bottom part with sand or earth and leave 
for some time until it has been well trodden or tamped down and then, crack about 
4in. of metal on the top and tamp well. Mix the cement of 3 parts sand and 1 cemrat 
very thinly so that it can be poured into the stone. Do this in 5ft. sections and finish 
off as mentioned before. 
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Corroded iron tanks that are badly out of repair can be made as good as ever again 
by using cement, sand, and wire netting. The following method will be found 
useful:—'Tho tank must be thoroughly cleaned of all mud and foreign matter, both 
inside and out. Holes are punched in the walls. These holes should be approximately 
iin. in diameter and spread about 12ms. apart. Bmall mesh wire-netting of lin. ^esh 
X 22 gauge is then lapped around the tank both inside and outside, the layer for the 
bottom overlapping the walls about Gins., both layers being laced through the holes, 
using fine wire. In the case of large tanks, the jDottom must be cemented first, over¬ 
lapping the walls about Gins, and allowing to harden to provide a foothold when 
plastering the walls. Before plastering, the tank is treated with a neat cement wasli 
thrown on the surface by means of a brush. This is to provide a bond between the 
tank and the plaster. Mix a mortar of 3 parts fine clean sand and 1 part cement 
with only enough water to provide a workable mix. Apply in the thickness of i an inch. 
When almost hard, scour the surface to provide a bond for the next coat. Allow each 
coat to harden, then apply damp cure for two days. Thoroughly moisten each coat 
before application of succeeding coat. Cure finished work seven days before using. 
The finished tank combines a neat appearance with strength and utilily. 

If fencing posts to be made from concrete are thought of, I advise a reference to 
Mr. Spafford^s Bulletin No. 225, Cement Concrete Posts for Fencing.’^ 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN HANDLING AND MILKING COWS 
ON A MALLEE FARM. 


[G. R. Tbeoilgas, Yurgo.] 

Owing to the unparalleled period of low prices offered for cereals, the wheatgrower 
has to investigate other sources of revenue to eke out an existence, and the cow has 
definitely proved itself to be one of the best servants on the farm It has also been 
proved that from a few cows a weekly or fortnightly pay can be received throughout 
the greater part of the year. When a farmer decides to go in for cows, there are 
quite a number of essentials to be observed and adhered to to make the venture a 
profitable one. They are as follows:—(1) Kindness; (2) cleanliness, (3) feeding; 
(4) proper seating; (5) good milking; and (6) breaking in heifers. 

Kindness .—Always bear in mind, a dumb animal loves kindness. When handling a 
cow or breaking in a heifer, handle her gently and quietly, and when proceeding to milk 
at all times speak to her An occasional stroke or two anywhere on the body gives a 
cow confidence. 

Cleanliness .—^Whatever number of cows are kept, they should be tied up in their 
stalls, and before milking, all teats and the lower portion of the udder should be wartied. 
If there are more than two cows to each milker, a spare bucket or tin which contains 
water should be provided, so that the hands can be washed before starting to milk the 
third cow. Stalls should be cleaned out daily and so arranged that urine will drain 
away immediately. 

Feedmg .—Whatever the time of the year, always feed cows at milking time, even 
when there is plenty of good green paddock feed. A cow will always reli^ a little 
chaff and bran and oats, and she is always more contented while being imilked. When 
the jNiddock feed is going off, start to increase the bran or oat and chaff ration, 
bearing in mind that however well fed, the average cow will show a profit, and if it 
happens to be a cow that will not do* so, then get rid of her. If one has a small 
pa^ock of good ground close to the homestead, try and grow a patch of lucerne or 
any summer fodder—the cows will always pay for it. 

w Proper Seating .—Proper seating is the first essential to good milking. Select the 
most convenient type of seat, and for this I prefer the three-legged stool and not a 
box or petrod tin as is often seen in too many cowyards. They are not haadly, are 
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too cumbersome, and always collect dirt and filth. The stool should bo a comfortable 
height to make milking a comfortable job. Good seating means comfort, ease, and 
quickness in milking. 

Milkmg ,—It is well to note that all cows are not alike to milk, therefore it is neces¬ 
sary to study tile flow or delivery of milk in all quarters of the udder. There is no 
hard and fast rule as to which quarters should be milked first—it should 'be left to 
the common sense of the milker. It is best to combine that which will be the most 
convenient for the milker to oi>erate and that which will give the quickest relief to the 
cow; therefore, it will be found that in some cases it is best to milk the front 
quarters first, while in others it would be best to milk the hind quarters. I advocate 
the metho<l that will give the quickest relief to the cow, because with every cow there 
is a certain amount of strain on the muscles of the lower part of the stomach. This 
is to counteract the swing and pull motion of the milker,' a metion that should be 
eliminated sis much as possible. Some milkers have a most unnecessary habit of too 
much pulling and swinging. Milk with the full hand, avoiding as much as pos¬ 
sible the finger and thumb method. Some cows are much better than others 

to milk, and hofwever good a cow is to milk, it is an easy matter** to * spoil her 

with too much.of the finger and thumb method, commonly called ‘‘stripping. ’» Most 
cows need a little stripping when finishing off. Some cows can be milked efficiently 
and quicker by the full hand method from start to finish, and it is best to cultivate 
that method—quick time in milking is a big factor in the comfort of the cow. Always 
milk as quickly as possible and create a good froth on thei milk; this usually denotes 
a good milker. Having a froth on the milk often enables the milker to keep the milk 
clean; for instance, should any dirty matter, such as manure or anything else which 
may be on the cow, fall into the bucket, it can be picked out of the froth without 
touching the milk. Without a froth, a milker may stick his fingers in the milk and lose 
the dirty matter, which immediately commences to dissolve in the milk. There should 
be one good milker in the family, so that he or she can educate the other members. 

It is essential that a beginner should be educated, because the many points of 

advantage in connection with good milking can bo much more quickly taught than 
if they are left to be found out. Should there not bo a good milker on the farm, then 
one member of the family should visit the nearest farm where there is an experienced 
milker and obtain a few lessons. 

Breaking in Heifers .—Some people faver tying the heifer to a post if they have 
not a bail, and when she is thoroughly quietened do away with the rope and milk her 
anywhere. Almost any herd of cows can be trained to be milked anywhere, but that 
aystem has its disadvantages, because at times a cow may have a sore teat or flies be 
troublesome, cansing the cows to fidget and move about; then the milker loses time 
following her about. Also, some cows eat more quickly than others; they then go 
and disturb and horn other cows. To avoid all that trouble a stall should bo provided 
■for each cow and every cow tied up. Have one bail only, and that for breaking in, 
particularly if the heifer is unruly; but if-not, tie her up in a stall. Do not make a 
practice of using a legrope when breaking in; almost any heifer can bo broken in 
without it, especially farm-bred heifers. This can easily bo done by the follovmg 
method:—Sit close in to or under her with the knee or lower portion of the thigh against 
her leg and your head against the upper part of the flank; a cow never kicks without 
first giving a warning. The milker can feel that warning the instant it is given. 
Immediately parry or ward off the intended kick with the loft arm, and if she eon- 
tinues to kick viciously, grab the off-side hock with the left hand. The cow wUl then 
be powerless to act and will soon give in, providing* she is not treated unkmdly. 

Always be punctual with milking times, and do not forget that kindness means 
confidence, “aeanliness is next to Godliness.” Proper seating means a savmg of 
milk, time and defence against kicking Feeding means better financial results, and 
^ood milking practically covers the lot. 
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POULTRY. 

[E. Pape, Wynarka,] 

Piret, select the ground fox the buildings on a nice, sandy spot, and build a shed 
the following size:—60ft. long by 15ft. wide, 6ft. 6in. at the back, 8ft. high at the 
front, with a lean-to roof; leave a space at the back the whole length of the building 
about Sins, wide, and cover with wire-netting, then divide the shod in the centre, 
•making two houses 30 x 15. Let the shed face oast or north-east; the front should 
have 2ft. of galvanised iron at the bottom and the remainder wire-netting. When the 
shed is finished put a wire-netting yard at the front of the houses 60ft. x 60ft. Divide 
in the centre, which will give two houses and runs that will accommodate a dock oi 
SOO birds as layers. Allow the birds to have the use of the runs until about 10 a.m.; 
provide free range over the farm until feeding time, say about 5 o^clock, and then 
give the evening feed inside the runs. Wben all the birds are inside, close the gates 
for the night and then all are safe for the night from foxes. Next, two houses will be 
required for runs for the breeders. Put up two iron houses, 10ft. x 6ft., open front, 
with wire netting runs 30ft. x 10ft., and each house and run will accommodate 12 hens 
and cockerel in each yard, which should keep the supply of pullets up to the 300 mark. 
The idea for these houses is to save expenses in losses by foxes. When fowls are perched 
in the trees and implement sheds, many are taken by foxes; a farmer loses more money 
in a year by foxes than will cover the cost of the fowl sheds. 

Selection op Stock. 

The most popular breed is the White Leghorn. This breed is used extensively by 
commercial poultry farmers throughout Australia. 

Type of Birds to choose for Breeding Stack. —^Hens: Go to one of the most reliable 
breeders who can supply second-year hens that lay eggs over 2ozs., and select the following 
as they are at liberty on the floor:—Good, big birds of fine bone; birds that stand well 
up from the ground, legs set well forward on the body, which should bo a good length; 
eye bright and bold, back long and straight as possible from neck hackle to tail; comb 
and wattles of medium size and very fine texture, and comb evenly serrated. Pick up and 
handle the birds, pick out the one with a good long breastbone and good width between 
the pelvic bones. These hens, to my mind, should breed first-class birds. The cockerel to 
mate with these hens should be of good size, good length of back, a good flow of feather, 
good, well serrated comb of spikes, firm and straight, free fioin thumb marks and side 
sprigs, good, almond-shaped lobes, tail carried at a nice angle—^not straight up—and bred 
from a hen that laid not less than 250 eggs as a pullet. A pen of this description should 
give a good foundation. Every year pick out the best laying pullets and reserve for 
breeders, taking particular care the eggs are not less than 2iozs. in weight. 

Heavy Breeds .—^Australorps are the most popular breed up to date, with Rhode Island! 
Reds coming into favor. When selecting a breeding pen of Australorps or Black 
Orpingtons, buy a few good second-year hens of a well-known strain. They should have 
good big body, legs fairly short and a good distance apart. Eyes black, beak short 
and thick, comb short and velvety, back short from neck to tail. Mate with a cockerel 
short and deep body, bright red comb, well serrated, eyes black, tail nice and shorty 
amid long sickle feathers. Cockerel and hens should be a good beetle-green, not purple* 
This class of bird should breed first-class layers, but always bear in mind and only 
breed for the eggs over 2ozs. 

Bhode Island Beds .—This breed is going ahead with leaps and bounds. In the last 
few weeks, on visiting a few of the largest poultry farms in the city, the demand for 
Bhode Island Beds is bigger than the supply. They are a good table bird and can be 
bred to lay as many eggs as any other breed. They lay a good sized egg of a nice 
brown colon 
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Mating. 

To mate a pen, get a few good hens—^not pullets—of good size, say abot^t Albs, in 
weight, good length of body, full, low chest, not cut away from beak to thighs, and 
rather inclined to be square-bodied; and color, dark brick red as pullets. It does not 
matter if the feathers are faded in the old birds, but see that the breast feathers are 
dark red, the under-color to be red to the skin with a small portion of smutty color 
for breeding only, which helps to keep that nice glossy red in the pullets. Mate to a 
good upstanding cockerel about Slbs. or 91bs. in weight; nice, evenly serrated comb of 
medium size, good dark-red eye—a necessity in the hens also—a bright red color, all 
one shade, free from smut, and a nice black tail, not bronze color. 

If I find a bird off color I pen up away from the rest of the birds, give one day’s 
grace, and if not better without treatment in 24 hours, I kill tho bird and burn it. At 
the time of writing this paper—July 23rd—egg merchants are quoting 6d. per dozen 
for ordinary eggs, infertiles higher. At the same date the New South Wales Egg 
Board is paying Is. fid. per dozen, less Id. levy. We have a good association—the Bed 
Comb Association—in this State, consisting of about 1,700 members, and I think an 
Egg Board should be formed in South Australia on similar linos as the New South 
Wales Board. 


EASTERN EYRE’S PENINSTOA BRANCHES, COWELL, AUGIIST lOth^ 1933. 


MIXED FARMING. 


[Frank Masters, Roberts and Verran.] 

This is recognised as the day of the specialist—^the man with one aim, devoting his 
whole time, energy^ and <wsts to achieve tho best and highest that points the way and 
goes furthest. 

But all cannot be specialists, either from inclination lor ability, or tlie financial 
position of one may preclude the necessary expense. 

In the agricultural history of South Australia wo recall the work of such men as 
Marshall in wheat, and Murray in Merino wool, among others in the same and other 
directions who by their specialisation have largely benefited the mixed farming industry 
of the State. Rosoworthy College, too, has supplemented private efforts and enabled 
producers to grow more wheat per acre, more wool per sheep, more butter per cow, 
and more eggs per hen, which, in these days of stress, arc factors which must be 
practised to enable farmers to live and carry on. 

In other words, specialisation in mixed farming has become a real necessity for the 
agriculturist. With low prices for all production of the farm, the above points will 
enable us to reduce losses or increase profits as the only way out. 

I regard mixed farming as an insurance for successful operation. A lifelong experi¬ 
ence in the farming vocation has shown me that never until tho present have all prices 
of produce been down to the lowest together, but usually either wheat, wool, butter, 
^ggs^ pigs, or lam(bs have been higher in value than the depressed commodity, and has 
enabled th^ mixed farmer to pull through, whereas with wheat alone, and many of the 
others singly, disaster would have been inevitable. 

By mixed farming practice the waste of the farm in offal, weeds, &c., can be con¬ 
trolled, eliminated, and turned into profit. Cases in point are the farm flock grazing' 
partially* at least on weeds enconraged by cultivation, the dairy herd gprazing similarly 
and supplemented by storage of ensilage from the abundant winter growth, and pigs 
partially grazing weeds, supplemented by offal otherwise unsaleable. 

Without these waste savers, the majority of farms would bo unprofitable, even with^ 
good prices. No waste can be permitt^ to-day, and only the mixed farmer can* 
make the best of this opportunity of converting the waste into saleable produce. 
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With fluctuating values for various products, mixed farming alone offers the agri- 
^eultnrist the opportunity of conversion into more payable products—^those products 
which may be unremunerative when sold directly. 

In this case wheat, oats, barley, and hay at low prices may be fed to animals and pouI> 
try on the farm and better returns secured. Too often we forget we have an advantage 
in doing this on the farm, instead of allowing the feeding specialist to do so, in the 
fact that expense of bags, partial cost of freight, &c., contributes towards the profit¬ 
able conversion, together with the feeding specialist's profit. 

Mi^ed farming widens the horizon of interests and one can find in it that variety 
which becomes the spice of life. Change from the humdrum of one thing brings 
recreation and relaxation that means invigoration of body, mind, and spirit. The 
watching, helping^ and encouraging of the natural laws of breeding, feeding to secure 
higher and better growth and production, becomes an absorption once one tastes the 
fruits of success therein. Always ahead and before the enticing possibility of growing 
better wheat, better wool, better sheep, better lambs, better pigs, and poultry is the 
triumph, which makes effort worth while. 

Factors Essenti\l in Mixed Far'iing. 

These are judgment, management, feeding, and marketing. Judgment really is 
included in the whole four and makes or mars the whole. It may be termed initial 
and incidental, and initially is concerned with securing the start or successful inaugura- 
tion of mixed farming. In this district finance is usually the governing factor. Judg¬ 
ment demands purchasing the best, but here the settler on new countiy is limited to 
the funds at his disposal. Aim not at quantity, but (quality. In Merino sheep, cast 
for ago shed ewes form one of the best judgments of an initial character when they 
can be obtained, and followed up by purchases of good rains, the operator may quickly 
possess a flock of sheep of excellent quality. 

He then has in his possession good groundwork for combining fat lamb production 
by introducing good Southdown rams upon a portion of that flock, or a Border-Leicester 
ram on portion, selling the male lambs for export and retaining tho ewe laanbs to be 
used as mothers for fat lambs for export. Faulty judgment would only have given 
this man a secondary product of lower value and hard to sell. 

Pedigrees of stock arc fully protected by herd societies and stock associations, and 
proper Governmental authenticated tests can be relied upon by the producer, so that 
in them he has an excellent guide for selecting initial and subsequent stock, and if he 
cannot for any reason purchase tlie best at the outset, ho can, through the above 
records, be sure of buying later stock that will improve those he possesses, according 
to his judgment and pocket. 

The process of improvement of quality will (be slower, and for most will be the one 
followed. Management, however, must bo on sound lines. 

In wheat, starting with good varieties suited to the district, continual care is 
necessary regarding cultivation, manuring, harvesting, &c., so that the best sample is 
produced. Bad management means deterioration of returns and price. The admixture 
of foreign grains, notably barley, must eventually reduce itg value. 

Whilst the crossbred animal appears to be the ideal for meat purposes, yet the 
nondescript crossbreeding resulting in mongrels without type or character must be 
avoided. The fat jewelled pig must disappear from farms, being displaced by the* 
longer, leaner, and small headed pig, with the Large White predominating in crossing, 
but the Tamworth-Mid York mother seems the ideal, with the Large White sire. 
Produce what our customers require and get away from anything of our own fancy. 
This is true of all production, but notably true regarding the pig. 

More judgment is required in managing cows. The weighing and testing of milk 
is the only .certain way of finding out the boarder. Here again the registration of 
bulls .arives an excellent avenue to secure increased quality in the herd. Oomlnnatioik 
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in a loeality of a number of farmers -would make it easy to secure excellent blood of 
cattle and horses in the purchase from time to time of good) sires. It has been said 
that half the /breed is in the feed, and here a few suggestions arcj offered. Understock 
ratu^r than overstock, but adequate stocking is necessary. Research has shown short 
grass to be the best, and here the moving of sheep frequently and grazing each paddock 
quickly will prove beneftcial. 

All stock must be kept growing^ any setback or stunting means loss of quality 
and increased cost to restore that quality, which indeed is not always possible, there¬ 
fore reserves of fodder in the form of hay, straw, cocky chaff, silage, or grains such 
as oats and barley are necessary. 

Once a farm is properly fenced, every effort should be made to carry the most 
stock possible, co-iisistcnt with proper results, thus making the return for improvement 
greater. 

Regarding the question of marketing, much remains to be done in the way of organisa¬ 
tion. The individual selling of production witliout duo consideration of effect on 
prices appears to bo a question which needs mature consideration. The bulking of 
consignments of given quality of lines of production may give confidence to customers, 
and for such lines increased prices should result. The aggregation of our production 
at overseas ports is essential in many lines for direct shipments. Tliis is notably the 
case regarding lambs, pigs^ butter, and eggs at Port LinoolTi, wliere there are all 
requirements for processing and handJing. In this case it is worthy of notice that 
last season’s Port Lincoln lambs secured the highest average price for the State, 
but it was regrettable that double the nuniber were not marketed that way, which 
means increasing the values of stock remaining and preventing the local market from 
being glutted with the surplus which should have been exj)orted. The main thing is 
to export OUT surplus and the sooner this is recognised the better. 

The mixed farm should be conducted from the standpoint of realising the highest 
returns to the owner and the foregoing will contribute to that end. 

So convinced am I of the necessity of mixed farming that I am inclined to propound 
the axiom ^^Tho farm which is not a mixed farm is no farm at all.” In the same 
way a farm without permanent supplies of water cannot be considered a farm, but 
both are essentials. 

CONSERVATION OF FODDER. 

[C. F. Jericho, Butler.] 

During seasons of periodical drought farmers turn their attention to the all 
important question of fodder storage. A large number of fanners do not give this 
important matter due consideration from a business point of view. While seasons 
are bountiful they are apt to forget the bitter lessons learned in drought years, 
instead of conserving a reserve of fodder for lean years which will come again. An 
important operation of farm activities should be the conservation of fodders of some 
description. On Eyre’s Peninsula farmers have been advised to have a side line such 
as dairy cows. Many farmers have adopted this side line in the last two good seasons, 
but after a few good seasons lean years will follow, and unless those farmers who 
have adopted dairying make preparation for the ensuing years^ they will be in a sad 
position with their cows if they have to buy feed at £7 a ton. 

Hay conservation does not appear to be the most successful, because of mice. 
Every farmer should make large stacks of straw in good seasons which will last for 
many years without getting dainag«d by weather or mice, and in time of drought 
can be chaffed, and should the farmer have to buy oats, bran, and molasses to mix 
with it, it would be much cheaper than to purchase hay chaff at about £7 a ton. 
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The best method of storing feed for dairy cows in good years is to make ensilage. 
It can be made out of any green fodder that grows on, the farm. Very often in wet 
years the hay crops are fuUj of barley grass and are not lit to cut for hayj this kind 
of crop is best to out just as the grass is coming out in head. It can be turned into 
ensilage and will make good summer feed for dairy cows or sheep. It can be stored 
in stacks or pits, will last for years, and no mice can damage it. I have fed ensilage 
for two years to cows all through summer and have found there is no other feed to 
equal it for milk production. Oats, wheat, or barley make the best of ensilage, but 
anything else on the farm^ very often not lit to "cut for hay and, turned into ensilage, 
makes good feed. 


BREEDING MERINO SHEEP. 


[R. P. Smith, Miltalie.] 

Breeding plays a very important part in returns for the producerlabor, and the 
purpose of this paper is to outline a few points for the benefit of those who have 
not had much experience in thie branch of agriculture. 

Breeding. 

Find out the class of sheep best suited to the district—fine, medium, or strong. Take 
note of established farmers and see which has done best with them. Medium wool 
sheep will be found suitable for most agricultural districts. Having settled the desired 
type do not change unless for a good reason; never try and follow fashion; this means 
the breeder as well as the class of wool grown. 

Many flocks are ruined and much money wasted becaus3 farmers insist on changing 
the blood, in other words, theiit breeder. It is only possible to fix a type and keep it 
by following a definite blood line. One * ‘ fixed type *' of sheep makes classing at shear¬ 
ing time much easier, and gives bettor results. 

Constitution is the first essential; no flock is worth spending time with if it has 
not got a good constitution. Constitution comprises a good frame, big bone, plenty 
of width between the eyes, and a good, broad nose. In the sire^ look for a masculine 
head with heavy horns, carried well away from face and not too close at base. The 
chest should be deep and broad, giving plenty of lung room, feet strong and straight, 
big, broad teeth, but not too long, legs set well apart, ribs well sprung, not too much 
flank or many lambs will be lost wliile young, because this makes it difficult for the 
yoimg lamb to find teats. 

Both rams and ewes should have clean, soft faces, free from harshness, with eyes, 
eyelids, nose, lips, and tongue as free from black spots as i>ossible. Sheep showing 
much black on these points are likely to leave black, or partly black, lamlbs. 

The ears should be short, thick, and covered with a soft velvety covering and the 
neck in as straight line as possible with the back; a dip either before or behind the 
withers is objectionable, if before it indicates a weak constitution. 

Look for a level top line. In rams the horns should be evenly marked; if a strong 
wool sheep big corrugations in the horn; if fine wool sheep small corrugations. If 
the marks on a ram’s horn do not correspond with his wool, he will not give good 
results because ho is of mixed type. 

WOOL. 

The wool should not vary too much between the shoulder, sides, back, breech, or 
belly; the more even the wool the less pieces ht shearing time and more fleece wool. 

Farmers should not try to put too much wool on their sheep. Get weight of wool 
with length of staple instead of growing short, tight wool; rememlber that it is not 
pk>seible to have the maximum of density and length on the same sheep. Too tight 
a wool means wrinkly sheep and ''fan tails” and no ehd of trouble with the blowfly. 
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An open woolled sheep always does better than a wrinkly sheep, and the air penetrates 
the open fleece and makes wool a better color. 

Try and breed true Merino wool with a pronounced crimp, even all over, and watch 
for sul>stance in the wool; put your hand on the sheep’s back and see what resistance 
the wool gives, the more resistance, the more substfuice, pioviding it is not heavy in 
grease. 

Too much grease is very objectionable; it makes the wool low yielding, gives poor 
price per pound, overloads the sheep, and is the foronnuier of bad constitution. In 
summer in dusty districts it is the means of collecting much dirt^ because it usually 
is a hot day on a dusty day; the grease is then dissolved and collects the dust. Do 
not try and grow a heavy fleece, but have as much as possible of what you do grow. 
Substance and crimp will keep out the dirt if anything will. 

Open the wool and while open run a finger through the opening to see how many 
cross iibr(>« it has. If many cross fibres are found, that wool is '^noily,»’ 'which helps 
to spoil the yield. 

Aim for a bright wool with plenty of crimp, one that opens freely. Woolbuyers 
want a sound, high yielding, bright wool. 8<>me countries have imposed an imi)ort 
<luty; that of France is, or w^as, about Is. fier pound. If one man bi’ceds a .‘h'l per 
cent, yield, another Sil x>or cent, yield, which can the buyer pay the most for? Leas 
import duty and less freight, &c., on the latter. Tluc five essentials in wool are sub¬ 
stance, evenness, crimp, color, and yield. 


SOME HINTS ON THE CAKE OF SHEEP. 


[W. G. Smith, Miltalie.] 

I'liis is a subject which seems to be neglected at Bureau meetings and Conferences, 
more particularly on this side of the Gulf. Eyre’s Peninsula will never come into 
its own until wheatgrowers generally of this great Peninsula take up sheep more 
seriously and the facilities necessary for the successful carrying of flocks. There is 
probably nothing on the farm that will show over a period of time a better net return 
than sIm'C]), providing they arc run under proper management. 

There are no animals that respond more readily to care and attention or show a 
greater profit for the value of the food consumed. They will oat a greater variety of 
vegetation than any other domestic animal, goat« excepted, but at the same’time they 
are most fussy about feed and water should it be rank in any way, fouled, or tainted; 
therefore be careful to sec that there is plenty of clean water situated as centrally as 
])Ossiblo. See that the drinking troughs are kept clean and do not run more than 
about .loO grown sheep in one flock in the winter months; twice this numlbor may bo 
run in one flock when the feed is dry, because they do not travel over the paddocks 
so much and at the same time dry feed does not foul like the green feed paddock. 

Shearing. 

There are many sheep shoni four to six weeks earlier than necessary. This is a 
matter that each individual has to decide for himself, taking into consideration the 
circumstances of the case, watching the safety of his sheep and wool with flics and 
grass seeds. 

Take those cases where shearing could be delayed one month with safety. That 
IS' to say, the grower is getting one-twelfth more of the clip in the woolpack, whicli 
is grown under the best conditions of the year; whereas if that monthwool goes out 
on the sheep’s back for the year, it is exposed more or loss to dust, weather conditions, 
and grass seeds, which are an economic loss on the following wool clip. Such early 
shorn sheep are at a considerable disadvantage throughout the year; in summer they 
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are encumbered with that one month’s extra wool; in winter, which is a critical 
time, such early shorn sheep have to carry not only an unnecessary amount of wool, 
but moisture. This is very hard on lambing ewes should autumn rains be late, as- 
in the past season, when in the hills district over 2^in. of rain fell in May in 
14 recordings. This meant that approximately for half the month the fleece of the 
sheep was more or less heavy with moisture. ^ 

Apart from the advantages already mentioned in favor of shearing in season, it 
can be carried out with much more ease when the feed has hardened in spring; then 
sheep ciin be off the feed for a longer period without harm, the shod is cleaner, the 
days longer, there is more yolk in the wool, and the sheep shear better. 

Lambing. 

The best time of the year to lamb is a very important question. There are quite 
a number of points to be considered. The Aj)ril-May lambs should, in a run of years 
have the best chance. If earlier, they are likely to get a baxl start and it is hard 
on the ewes. Lambs of thia age have a better chance than younger lambs to go 
through the following summer. They are more out of the way at shearing time 
and at a suitable age to shear and wean, cutting more wool, worth more per x>ound. 
8hear as near as possible each year to the same time. 

Do not have the ewes lambing any time of the year. If a ewe rears one good lamb 
a year and cuts a good fleece of wool she has done well. If there are young lambs 
coming along all the year round, it means that the lambs’ wool will be a variety of 
lengths. It would be an advantage if flockowners timed their flocks to lamb at about 
the same time; such management would not give tlie fox such an advantage. 

When lamb marking, do the job as quickly as possible and get the sheep back into 
the paddock. If an instrument is used for ear marking, the same is generally suitable 
for putting a small notch in the ear as an age mark. This method will be found 
very convenient in drafting, culling, and working with sheep in various ways. 

When drafting sheep through the yards, much invisible harm can be done by allow¬ 
ing sheep to crush through gates, more particularly off shears. When legging sheep, 
do not drag the animal out with its leg pulled up in an unnatural position; this ia 
likely to cause lameness. Do not hang on to a sheep by the wool; this is cruel. Skin 
the next sheep you do this to, and you will bo convinced. 


DAIRYING IN THE DISTRICT. 


[J. S. Jacobs, Miltalie.] 

It always pays to keep a few cows on the farm, even though local producers are 
isolated as regards a market, and only receive small returns for their labor. Further, 
there is only one boat per week by which to send cream toi the factory. This means 
that great care must be taken of the produce or it will market second grade cream, 
which means another cut in the returns, which are already small enough. 

Do not have more cows than can be properly fed and cared for. As this district 
is subject to long, dry spells, without any or very little green feed, five or six cowa 
well looked after will return more money in the year than nine or 10 left to get what 
they can pick up in the paddocks. 

The Milking Shorthorn strain is one of the best for our trying conditions. They are 
very quiet and contented and easy to fatten in spring when feed is good. Although 
perhaps not great butter producers, the cows keep in milk through very hard times. 
It is also necessary to dry them off before they come in again. 

There is also another good point about the Shorthorns, one has not long to keep 
the bull calves if not wanted for bulls. At 16 or 18 months old a beast will weigh 
iibout 6000)8. for the butcher. 
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Another important point is to obtain the services of a imre bred bull, and even if 
the cows are not Arst class there will soon be enough heifers to replace them. 

As regards feeding, oats grow well in this district and are one of the best feeds 
for cream. If fed with a little chaff, cows do well on them. 


GAS PRODUCERS ON TRACTORS. 


[Messrs. R. F. Mayfield and J. E. Beinke, of Kelly Braiich.l 
[Read by Mr. Mayfield.] 

In these times of low prices for wheat and relatively high costs for power and 
•equipment of production, farmers must of n cessity search everywhere for means of 
lowering costs. The increase in the price of tractor fuel during the past eight or 
10 years has been rapid and has at last reached that state where substitutes for 
kerosene and petrol are being eagerly sought after. Many farmers have laid their 
tractors aside and gone back to horses, but the price of this means of power has 
risen much beyond its economic value when compared with wheat. 

Up to the present charcoal gas producers have come nearest to reducing production 
costs. The malice farmer can burn his own charcoal and thus turn malice stumps, 
which are pulled up from his land in the course of cultivation, from a liability into 
an asset. 

fhe preparation of the charcoal is of the utmost importance. It sliouhl be well 
burnt, but not oveifburnt, and when taken from the pit should l>e broken into lumps 
not bigger than a pint pannican and thoroughly screened. Clean charcoal is probably 
the greatest factor in securing satisfactory results from a produotT. 


SUNSHINE CHAFFCUTTER & ENGINE 


The Cheapest Power Chaff - Cutting Plant. 



No. 5 Chaffeutter, 2-Knife, 2 h.p. Sundial Engine 


H. V. Me KAY’S Sunshine Farm Implements 

DISTRIBUTED FROM 

95-97, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

(H. V. Moray massby karris pty. ltd). 
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To prepare charcoal from mallee roots the best method is to sink a hole in the 
ground about 3ft. 6in. deep, 5ft. in width, and 12ft. in length. Seven 7ft. sheets of 
24 gauge irdn are required for a covering. To burn the charcoal first light a fire 
in the bottom of the pit and feed it until therd is eufiicient fire to cover the bottom 
of the pit. Then slowly fill up the pit, allowing the fire to keep burning freely until 
the topi is reached. When the fire is burning all over and the stumps well cJight, 
cover with sheets of iron and put loose dirt on all joints to make them gas tight. 
Along each side at intervals of about 3ft. leave openings or flues for the smoke to 
escape and allow the material to gradually smoulder until the stumps have all tuined 
to charcoal. These openings must be regulated in size according to the fire. The- 
iron covering should never get too hot for one to put his hand on it. The pit will 
burn about 15 to 18 hours^ according to how fast or how slow the fire bums before 
closing it down completely. One can tell when the pit is ready to smother Iby the- 
color of the gas which emanates from the flues. The charcoal should cool off suf¬ 
ficiently in from 48 to 72 hours to allow of its being removed from the pit with safety. 

I have a 28-50 tractor and a producer attached and have been using this combination 
for about 11 months. I did not have the high pressure pistons put in the engine, 
but have continued to work the tractor as it was. It still has 12 of its original rings 
after going over more than 9,000 acres of ground and doing several weeks of other 
work besides. I am able to pull a 14-furrow plough or a 24-row combine or a 10ft. 
harvester over undulating country at miles per hour. In her present state, the 
tractor develops 2,0001'bs. on the drawbar in top gear and 3,0001bs. in low gear. If 
the engine was rebored and high pressure pistons fitted the tractor present power 
would bt? increased by 35 per cent. 

Mr. K. J. Beinke has a 18-32 tractor and a gas producer attached. The eng ne has 
been rebored and high pressure pistons fitted. On this plant a V(‘ry small quantity 
of kerosene is introduced to the cylinders with the gas with very satisfactory results. 
Mr. Beinke considers that hia tractor is developing 90 per cent, of its original power 
on this mixture. His power plant handles a 20-row combine comfortably. In tests 
to compare exists, Mr. Beinke used 25galls. of kerosene to combine 45 acres, and with 
the gas and kerosene combined he used Sgalls. of kerosene on 48 acres—a saving of 
20gall8. in a day^s work. 

Mr. Beinke has combined about 430 acres and ploughed about 90 acres. lie has 
added about 2galls* during that time, whereas had he lK*cn using kerosene he would 
have used 21galls, of oil at 7s. (id. per gallon, or an amount of £7 17s. (5d., and when 
allowing for the 2galls. added represents a saving of £7 2 b. Gd. Pulling a 9 furrow 
plough while fallowing 90 acres the saving was £3 in oil alone, or 8d. per acre. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the tractor would have used 150gall8. of kerosene to do this 
work, and with the gas it has used barely one drum, about 40galls. 

The varying conditions of the soil control the consumption of fuel. The land this 
year is very hard indeed, and this is all in favor of kerosene in these tests. Even 
now the gas producer shows a saving of 2s. 8d. per acre against kerosene. 

The actual cost of fuel, apart from charcoal, was 8|d. per acre. In ploughing 200 
acres the only fuel used to supplement the charcoal was lOgalls. of petrol, which 
cost £1. This represents a cost of 10 acres for Is. or lid. per acre. The oiling 
system on the tractor is force feed and the oil is only used once, so that there is 
no saving in cylinder oil on this tractor; only it can be drawtn off from the final 
gears fit to use on farm implements. I used 12galls. of oil to plough 200 acres, 
which cost £4 10s. or per acre, making a total cost, apart from charcoal, of 

Old. per acre. 

Both Mr. Beinke and I are satisfied that there is not the wear.on the tractor while 
using charcoal gas that there is when working with kerosene. The charcoal gas is 
much softer in its action than kerosene, and consequently the life of the pistons, rings, 
cylinders, and bearings is greatly increased. Keep the charcoal dry—wet or damp 
charcoal in a producer gives poor results. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

EYRE’S PENINSULA. 

The Branches of the Agricultural Bureau on the eastern side of Eyre’s Peninsula 
held their Conference at Cowell on August 10th under the ausf)ices of the Miltalie Branch. 
The Branches represented were Butler, Kelly, Yadnarie, Mangalo, Roberts and Verran, 
Miltalie, Elbow Hill, Mangalo Women’s, and BalumbaJi Women’s. Mr. J. P. Story 
(Elbow Hill) presided, and tlie Conference wtus opened by Mr. A. L. McEwin (Advisory 
Board of Agriculture). The Department of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. 
W. J. SpaiTord (Deputy Director of Agriculture), 11. B. Barlow (duef Dairy 
instructor), H. D. Adams (Agricultural Instructor), and II. C. Pritchard (Gtineral 
Secretary). 

The following papers were read:—'‘Conservation of Fodder” (Mr. C. F. Jericl..., 
Butler); "Mixed Farming” (Mr. F. Masters, Roberts .Jiid Verran); "Dairying in 
the District’* (Mr. J. S. .lacobs, Miltalie); "Gas Producers on Tractors” (Messrs. 
R. F. Mayfield and J. E. Beinke, Kelly); "Breeding Merino Sluvp” (Mr. R. T. 
Smith, Cowell); "Some Hints on the Care of Hheep” (Mr. W. G. Bmith, Miltalie). 

A number of questions were discussed and roplk's given by Department Ofticers, Tlie 
following resolutions were carried:—"That simultaneous destruction of foxes in Marcli 
bo made compulsory”; "that the Government be asked to consider the opening of the 
Minnif)a Experimental Farm for the benetit of settl(*rs on Eyre’s Peninsula”; "that 
this Conference strongly urges the Minister of Education to give full consideration to 
the curriculum of all schools in agricultural districts with .i view' to introducing snb,’)e<'ts 
that will be of practical benefit to children of men on tlie land. Sub.jects suggested for 
consideration are "Animal physiology, soil amendments, jdaiit grow’th, an<l such like 
for childieri from ag(‘S of 12 to 14 years”; "that this ('onfercncc ask the district 
council to enforce the Noxious Wee<ls Act with regard to boxthorn”; "that the rail- 
w^ays be asked to extend the reduced rate of freight on super from P’ebruary to the 
end of March”; "that representation be made to the Government that in the o])iriion 
of this (\)nferenc(‘ tho selling of the Port Lincoln freezing w’orks by the Go\ernment 
to private enterprise would l>e inimical to the best intei\*sts of primary production 
export and react disastrously upon the development of Ewe’s Peninsula, and reiiuests 
tliat the Government discuss the question with a deputation during Show' Week, of 
delegates from Eyre’s Peninsula before proceeding in tlie matter’’; "that the next 
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GRUBB1N6«B^ 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 


FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. ^ 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

AAONKEY GRUBBER 

EASIL.V ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK- 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oUing. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over acres from one 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling-and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADEtAlOE ST0CKIST^™hr..»l.» 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRB NTHAM, VIC. 
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Conference be iield at Cleve. A motion dealing with legislation enabling farmers to 
obtain a more reasonable price for wheat was referred back to Branches. 

The members of Women ^s Branches held a special session at which papers were read 
by Mrs. F. (‘oles, Miss J. James, and Miss Beryl Cleave, and an address was given 
by Mr. H. B. Barlow (Cliief Dairy Instructor). 


CONFERENCE OF MURRAY LANDS WEST BRANCHES.* 

Delegates fom the Boriika, Netherton, Moorlands, Coomandook, Karoonda^ Nunkeri, 
Kapunda, Kulkawirra, Yurgo, Copeville, and Wynarka Branches, representing the 
Murray Lands West districts, held! their Annual Conference at Karoonda on Thursday, 
August 3rd, under the auspices of the Wynarka Branch. Mr. A. J. Cooke (Chairman 
Advisory Board of Agriculture)^ Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agri¬ 
culture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry 
Expert), A. H. Kobin, B.V.Sc. (Veterinary Officer), R, L. Griffiths, and P. H. Suter 
(District Officers), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau) attended as representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture). Mr. A. Hood, of the Wynarka Branch, presided, and the opening address 
was delivered by Mr. A. J. Cooke. 

The following papers were read and discussed:—'^Handling Cows on a Mallee Farm, 
O. R. Tregilgas (Yurgo); ‘^Concrete on the Farm,W. R. Trestrail (Coomandook); 
■*^Care of Cream from Cow to Fjictory,’’ R. Elliott (Kulkawirra); ‘^Poultry,E. 
Pape (Wynarka); ‘*The Wheat Crops in the Murray Lands West Districts in the 
19.32-33 Season,’’ E. Cowled (Borrika). 

It was flfcided that the 1934 Conference should be held at Karoonda, with arrange^ 
nients ini the hands of the Nunkeri Branch, 

Departmental officers took part in the discussions on the papers, and, in addition, 
replied to questions relating to eaisilage, suitable rams for Merino ewes, and the sus¬ 
ceptibility of Merino sheep to blowfly attack. 

The evening session was occupied* with an address by Mr. A. H, Robin, 


CONFERENCE OF UPPER NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

Delegates from Wilmington, Wepowie, Willowie, Blackrock, Murraytown, Wirrabara, 
Jamestown, Booleroo Centre, and Morchard Branches, representing the Upper North 
districts of the State, held their Annual Conference at Morchard on July 19th. 

Mr. F. Coleman attended on behalf of tho Advisory Board of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. W. J. Spafferd (Deputy Director 
of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow, (Chief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Poultry 
Expert), E. L. Orchard and J. O. Hatter (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary), and F. C.. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 
Mr. S. Lange (Morchard) occupie<l the chair and the opening address was delivered by 
Mr. Coleman. 

Papers as follows were read and discussed;—Efficiency on the Farm,A. 
McCallum (Morchard); “The Farm Orchard,” P. J. Curnow (Wirrabara); “Gas 
Producer Tractors,” L. W. Judell (Jamestown). 

Questions dealing with the “Bulk Handling of Wheat,” “Quality of Cornsacks,” 
■and subjects relating to livestock ailments were answered by departmental officers, and 
the following resolutions were carried;—“That the 1934 Conference be held at Wil¬ 
mington;” “That the Advisory Board be asked to again bring imder the notice of 
the Customs Department the inferior quality and variation in the*size of cornsacks;” 
“That the rule making it compulsory for members to take the Journal be rescinded; ” 
<‘That this Conference recommends that a qualified veterinary surgeon be attached 
to the Department of Agriculture;” “That the present Federal Commission have their 
powers increased to inquire into the excessive price of power kerosene.” 

Tho Evening Session was devoted to an illustrated lecture on “Tho Poultry 
Industry,” by Mn C. F. Anderson. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, July 26th» 
1933, there being present Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Chainman), A. J. Cooke (Vice-Chair» 
man), A. M. Dawkins, A. L. McEwin, F. Coleman, P. J. Baily, J. B. Murdoch, Dr. 
A. E. V. Bdchardson (Director Waite Agricultural Besearcli Institute), Professor A J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), and Mr. H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. Geo. Jeffrey and S. Shepherd. 

Election of Officers. —Mr. A. J. Cooke was elected Chairman an<I Mr. R. H. Martin 
Vice-Chairman for the ensuing 12 months. 

Eife Membership ,—The following names were added to tlie roll of Life Members 
of the Agricultural Bureau:—Messrs. 11. Duhring (Wilmington), B. Fowler (Black¬ 
wood), P. J. Curtin (Beetaloo Valley), S. B. Manning (Euielia), A. A. Magarey and 
G. W. Summers (Blackwood). 

Neu) Members .—The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches;— 
Sutherlands—V. Weis, G. W. Thiele; Belvidere—H. Easton, G. Cross, TT. Jackson, G. 
Vivian; Kalangacloo—V. II. J. Moritz, G. L. Dean, J. A. McKenzie; Tantanoola 
WomiMi^s—Mrs. B. Randall, Miss Jessie Telfer; Cungena—A. E. Forints, F. Malvino, 
P. C. Roberts, J. S. Anderson; Gawler River—K. Hillier, A. tf. CJarter; Mundalla 
Women’s—Mrs. R. A. Tbniiing; Wilmington—S. C. Gend«‘rs, G. W. Connor, Rev. S. T. 
Harper; Aldinga—S. A. Hall, C. S. Hall, W. Cherry Gardens—A. C. D. 

Blakely; Ptoseworthy—G. Tremlett, H. Humphreys, F. Geue, B. Window, W. Ferguson, 
A. Stewart; Collie—S. P. Scott, M. J. Anderson, E. P. Anderson, K. C. Scott, J. B. 
Lynch, H. H. Gray; Roberts and Verran—B. W. K. Haj^ard, A. Ramsey; Moorlands— 

L. A. Miatke, B. Cameron; Ramco—^H. Rogers; Gumeracha—R. Laing; Kyancutta— 
E. 8. May; Overland Corner—,1. L, Jones, J. TI. Schultz, C. AV. Schultz; Murray town— 
A. Scholz; Maltee—V. B. Schwarz, P. E. Schwarz; Cliilpiidclie Bock—H. Cox; Bedhill— 
P. Kellock; Black Springs—N. Heinrich, J. Rusiack, B. Heinrich, P. Mullins, V. 
Gilbert, O. Kermode, E. Scigert, W. P. Heinrich; Nantawarra—C. H. Belling, L. G. 
Bolling, E. G. Herbert, T. M. G. Dixon, B. T. Forrest, C. W. Young; Berri—^W. B. James; 
Butler—P. R. Lange, J. Edwanls, C. B. Young, A. A. Young, II. G. Turner; Penwortham 
—^V. J. Duke, J. Stevenson; Penola Women’s—Misses E. J. Shanks, M. W. Shanks, 

M. Aitken, L. Sandiford, R. Hill, Mrs. F. Fowler, Miss A. Fowler, Mesflames D. 

Me Adam, E. Balnaves, W. Mcl^an, — Winter; Kelly—L. Toole, K. K. A. Moore. 

Number of new members for approval, 87. 

Present number of members, 8,066. 

Present number of Branches, 331. 

The meeting went into committee to consider other iteniis submitted to the Board. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandpord & Co., Limited, reported on August 1st, 1933. 

Butter. —Usually at this time of the year production increases very rapidl.y, but 
owing to the backwardness of the season because of the dry June and July, the 
quantities are considerably less this year than last. A good heavy general rain is 
required to bring along the feed and increase the flow of milk on the farms. Quantities 
submitted for export so far this season are less than half for the corresponding period 
last year, and this indicates how vitally the dryness of the season has aflFected the 
production. It is pleasing, however, to record that the reports from London indicate 
better markets there, although the improvement so far has not been very marked, but 
with the upward tendency, the position is brighter than for some time past, ^oice^t 
creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. prints and delivery extra. (These prices are 

subject to the stabilisation levies.) Store and collectors, 7d. to 7^d. per pound at 
store door, less usual selling charges. 

EooB .—This commodity also is backward, and although fair quantities are now being 
packed for London, the consignments from country districts are less than was expected, 
but no doubt will improve with milder weather conditions. Ordinary country eggs, hen 
or duck, 6d. per dozen; selected, export quality eggs, llozs. and over, to lOd. 
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Cheese. —The South-Eastern factories are now increasing their output, and within 
the next few weeks exporting to Britain will be in full swing. However, in, the South- 
East also the conditions are drier than wag hoped, but indications seem to show that 
an improvement will take place, and already some of the manufacturers there report 
increasing supplies of milk. New makes, medium and large, 7id. to 8d.; loaf, 7fd. to 
Bid.; semi-matured and matured, to lO^d. per lb. 

Bacx)N. —A strong winter demand for bacon was experienced throughout the month, 
and with higher prices ruling for the live hogs, values for all cuts of bacon advanced. 
Supplies have been sufficient for local requirements, and values are steady. Best local 
sides, 8^d. to 9d.; best factory-cured middles, 9id. to lOd.; Large, 9d.; rolls, 7^d.; hams, 
lOH* to lld^ per lb.; cooked, Is. to Is. Id. Lard, prints, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

Almonds. —Fair supplies of almonds came to haird from country districts, and tllesc^ 
were readily cleared to local buyers attending the markets from day to day. Prices 
have continued steady both for shell lines and kernels, and at date were as follows:— 
Boftshells and Brandis, S^d. to 9Ad.; hardshells, 5d. to S^d. per lb.; kernels. Is. lid. to 
Is. Hid. per lb. 

Honey. —A better demand for honey was experienced during the last few weeks, 
but more especially for prime quality lines both liquid and candied. Dark-colored and 
inferior flavored lots, however, continue difficult to quit. Prime clear extracted in liquid 
condition, 3d. to 3|d. i)er lb.; lower grades, l^d. to 2id. per lb. 

Beeswax.—S elling steadily at quotations. 1 f». Oid. to Is. Id. per lb., according to 
sample. 

liARi).—la meeting with stronger demand due to the usual winter consumiition, and 
suj)plies arc short. 

Live Poultry. —The catalogues of live x'^^^^ltry submitted throughout July wore 
extensive, but demand was well maintained throughout. Poulterers during the winter 
months carry only very light stocks, and therefore rely on the markets from week to 
we«'k for their requireunents. This has resulted in a steady and continuous demand, 
and rates for well conditioned stock were s.itisfactory. Prime roosters, 3s. to 4s.; nic^ 
conditioned cockerels, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 9d.; fair conditioned co<*kercl8, Is. lid. to 2s. 3d.; 
chickens, lower; heavy-weight hens, 2s. 2d. to 3s.; medium nons, Is. lOd. to 2s. Id.; 
light hens, Is. fid. to Is. 9d.; couple of pens of W(’edy sorts, lower; geese, 2s. fid. to 
3s. fid.; goslings, lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 3d.; young Muscovy 
ducks, 2s. to 2s. 9d.; ordinary ducks. Is. fid. to 2s. 3d.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, good 
to i)rime condition, 7d. to 8A(1. per lb. live wreight; extra prime, to 9d. per lb.; turkeys, 
fair condition, H^d. to fi^d. per Ib. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; i>igeon8, 
4^d. each. 

Potatoes. —Local new. Os. 3d. per cwt. 

Onions. —New season ^s, .5s. fid. per cwt. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
MAT AND JUNE, 1933. 

Imports. 


InUr^ate. 



May. 

June. 


May. 

June. 

Apples bushels) . 

. 868 

1,271 

Boots— 



Apples, custard (bushels) .. 

2 

12 

Grass (bags) . 

8 

23 

Bananas (bushels). 

. 8,285 

7,924 

Vegetable (bags). 

— 

2 

Citrus— 



Seeds (packages) . 

41 

57 

Grape fruit (bushels) .... 

— 

4 

Trees— 



Oranges (bushels) . 

. - 

25 

Fruit (packages). 

47 

27 

Passion fruit (bushels) .... 

505 

366 

Ornamental (package) .... 

— 

1 

Pears (bushels). 

4 

— 

Wine casks (No.) . 

2,006 

2,637 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

. 309 

859 




Tomatoes (bushels). 

27 

2 

Fumigated — 



Nuts— 



Citrus—Oranges (bushel) . 

— 

1 

Peanuts (bags). 

. 112 

80 

Potatoes (bags). 

— 

96 

Peanut kernels (bags) .. 

23 

69 

Plants (packages). 

— 

14 

Walnuts' (bags) . 

7 

— 

Boots, grass (bags) . 

8 

— 

Beans (bushels). 

. — 

42 

Trees, fruit (packages) ... 

46 

. 20 

Cabbages (bags). 

17 

20 

Wine casks (No.) . 

5 

— 

.Cauliflowers (bags) . 

61 

8 




Potatoes (bags) . 

. 1,166 

5,896 

Rejected — 



Pumpki^ (l^ushels) . 

. — 

2 

Bananas (bushels. 

2i 

— 

Swedea IbaM . 

, — 

26 

Potatoes (bags) . 


26 

Bulbs (paeSages). 

34 

22 

Case, second-hand (No.) .. 

1 

» 

Plants (packages) . 

95 

72 
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Imports and Exports op Fruits, Plants, etc.— ccmimued . 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (No.) . 499 1,424 Fumigated —Wine casks (No.) — J61 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

May, June. 

Packages. I..bs. Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &o. 5,130 865,007 2,167 476,660 

Canes. 102 _ 56 — 

Cocoanut chests . 277 ~ 570 _ 

Tea Chests . 1,928 801 — 

Sup. ft. Sup. ft. 

Tinaber . 113,2.35 2,107,026 212.655 9,314,788 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS BOR SPRING, 1983. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.~^15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGSv —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.-15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.—CHICKS—August and September. 

Salisbury. EGGS—July to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chickens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produced at Parafield. 

EARI.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, etc.— continued . 

Federal Commerce Act. 

May. June. May. June. 

Packages. Packages. Packages. 


England .... 

Apples . ‘ 

40,803 

637 

Straits Other Vege- 




Citrus— 



Settlements tables .... 

15 

11 


Oranges... 

— 

320 

Singapore .. Apples . 

295 

1S60 


Grapes. 

6 

— 

Citrus— 




Pears . 

582 

— 

Lemons .. 

62 

52 

•Scotland .... 

Apples . 

6,052 

— 

Oranges... 

— 

67 

•Germany .... 

Apples . 

621 

— 

Pears . 

3 

5 


Citrus-Oranges 

— 

8 

Vegetables.. 

93 

161 

India. 

Citrus— 



Netherlands, Apples . 

980 

1,087 


Lemons .. 

2 

— 

East Indies Citrus— 




Pears . 

20 

— 

Oranges .. 

120 

101 

Golombo .... 

Apples . 

1,926 

2,661 

Pears . 

160 

65 


Citrus-Oranges 

25 

35 

Vegetables.. 

15 

27 

•Straits 

Apples . 

10 

9 

New Zealand Plants . 

— 

19 

Settlements 

Pears . 

2 

2 

Seeds . 

— 

3 


Potatoes ... 

25 

25 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS. PLANTS, ETC., 
DURING THE MONTH OP JULY, 1933. 

Imports. 


Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) . 

. 643 

Bulbs (packages) . 


24 

Apples, custard (bushels). 

. 19 

Plants (packages). 


72 

Bananas (bushels). 

. 5,742 

Roots, vegetables (bags) .... 


19 

Citrus— 


Seeds (packages) . 


30 

Grape fruit (bushels) . 

. 3 

Trees, fruit (packages) . 


63 

Lemons (bushels) . 

. 3 

Wine casks (No.). 


.. 1,932 

Oranges (bushels) . 

. 26 




Passion fruit (bushels). 

. 385 

Fumigated — 



Pineapples (bushels). 

. 500 

Plants (packages). 


1 

Peanuts (bags). 

. 436 

Roots, vegetable (bags) .. 


19 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) . 

. 84 

Trees, fruit (packages) .. . 


50 

Beans (bushels) . 

. 31 

Wine casks (No.). 

.. ^ ... 

13 

Carrots (bags) . 

. 139 




Cucumbers (bushels). 

. 10 

Rejected — 



Onions (bags). 

. 269 

Bananas (bushels) . 


3 

Potatoes (bags) . 

. 3,889 

Pineapples (bushels) . 


5 

tSwedes (bags) . 

. 80 

8econd-hand cases (No.) .. 


1 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (No.). 4 Fumigated —Wine casks (No.). 4 


Federal Quarantine. Act. 



Packages. 


Lbs. 


Packages 

Lbs. 

•Seeds, &c. 

5,327 

962,966 

Canes . 

43 

— 

Plants . 

8 


8 (No.) Cocoanut chests 215 

— 

'Timber . 

.... 236,013 

4,754,804 sup 

. ft. Tea chests 

2,515 

— 




Exports. 





Federal Commerce Act. 





Packages. 



Packages. 

England . 

.. Citrus—Oranges. 

4,222 

Singapore . 

. Pears . 

6 

Scotland . 

.. Citrus—Oranges. 

1,500 


Vegetables .. 

138 

Malta. 

.. Trees . 

... 

1 

Netherlands E.l. . 

. Apples . 

... 399 

'Colombo . 

.. Apples . 

... 

1,441 


Citrus— 



Citrus—Oranges. 

35 


Lemons .. 

3 

•St. Settlements . 

.. Apples . 

... 

10 


Oranges... 

... 329 


Vegetables .. 


12 


Vegetables ., 

16 

•Singapore . 

.. Apples . 

... 

380 

New Zealand .... 

. Plants (roses) 

4 


Citrus—Lemons. 

11 





Oranges. 

84 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The follow^ figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioal Department** 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of July, 1933, also the average 
precipitation for the month of July, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

Bl 

Av*ge 

for 

July, 

Av*g6 

Annual 

Ealn- 

faU. 

Fab Noeth an 

1 

D UPPB 

SR Nori 

PH. 

Oodnadatta .... 

0*29 

0*22 

4*70 

Marree. 

0*29 

0-33 

5-89 

Farina . 

010 

0-36 

6-47 

Copley . 

0-44 

()-46 

7-94 

Beltana . 

0-85 

0-55 

8-54 

Blinman. 

l-ii8 

107 

11*95 

Hookina. 

109 

M6 

11-53 

Hawker . 

1-52 

1-24 

12*30 

Wilson. 

M2 

1-20 

11*78 

Gordon. 

100 

0-93 

10*63 

Quom. 

1*22 

1*45 

13-29 

Port Augusta .. 

0-49 

0-72 

9*42 

Bruoe. 

106 

0-94 

9*93 

Hammond. 

0-69 

105 

11*31 

Wilmington .... 

1-67 

204 

17*43 

Willowie. 

1 i:io 

1-27 

12*19 

Melrose. 

2-32 

2-85 

22*86 

Booleroo Centre 

116 

1-82 

15*16 

Port Qermein .. 

1-64 

M4 

12*43 

Wirrabara . 

1-69 

2-39 

19*21 

Appila . 

1-20 

1-56 

14*67 

Cradock. 

0-69 

0-97 

10*83 

Carrieton. 

0 66 

1‘27 

12*31 

Johnburg . 

0-43 

0-96 

10*61 

Eurelia .... 

0-87 

1-28 

12*87 

Orroroo . 

075 

1-34 

13*21 

Naokara . 

0-46 

1-00 

11*16 

Black Rock .... 

0-56 

1-20 

12*41 

Oodlawirra .... 

0n55 

Ml 

11*66 

Peterborough .. 

0-82 

1-26 

13*21 

Yongala . 

M3 

1-46 

14*42 

Nobth-East. 


Yunta . 

0 42 

1-68 

8*50 

Waukaringa . . . 

0-72 

0-67 

8*00 

Mannahill . 

0-40 

O-flS 

8*28 

Cockbum .... '. . 

0-33 

0-61 

7*96 

Broken Hill .... 

0-63 

1-71 

9*63 

Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

1-54 

1-24 

13*17 

Port Broughton 

1-34 

1-52 

13*93 

Bute . 

1*20 

1-93 

16*36 

Laura . 

1*60 

206 

17*91 

Caltowie . 

1-43 

1-78 

16*69 

Jamestown .... 

1*28 

205 

17*71 

Gladstone . 

1-46 

1-81 

16*29 

Crystal Brook .. 

104 

1-69 

15*78 

Gwrgetown .... 

1*41 

207 

18*36 

Narridy . 

Redhill. 

0-92 

112 

1-71 

1-90 

15*85 

16*56 

Spalding. 

1-20 

212 

18*99 

Gulnare . 

114 

2*23 

18*66 

Yaoka. 

0-95 

1-73 

15*33 

Koolunga. 

0-86 

1-76 

16*40 

Snowtown. 

0-97 

1*76 

16*64 


Station. 

For 

July, 

1983. 

Av*ge 

for 

July. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Lower Nort 

II.—con 

linued. 


Brinkworth. 

0-75 

1-76 

15*74 

Blyth . 

1-26 

1*85 

16*77 

Clare. 

1*97 

310 

24-53 

Mintaro . 

2*17 

2-88 

23*42 

Water vale. 

2*32 

.3*17 

26*91 

Auburn . 

2-68 

2-99 

23*98. 

Hoyleton. 

200 

1*93 

17-32. 

Balaklava . 

1-93 

1-67 

15*49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

1*09 

1-35 

12*93 

Terowie . 

0-63 

1-33 

13*35. 

Yarcowie. 

0-69 

1*41 

13*67 

HcJlett. 

143 

1*86 

16-40* 

Mount Bryan .. 

1*66 

2*02 

16*65 

Kooringa. 

1*29 

2*17 

17-89- 

FarreU’s Flat.., 

1*23 

2*17 

18*65 

West or Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

1-85 

2*13 

18*83. 

Saddleworth ... 

1*76 

2-26 

19*55. 

Marrabel . 

1-97 

2*32 

19*84 

Riverton . 

1*41 

2-43 

20*76 

Tarlee. 

1*42 

1-97 

18*11 

Stockport. 

1*39 

1*83 

16*88- 

Hamley Bridge . 

1*49 

1*79 

16*64 

Kapuuda. 

1 69 

2*33 

19*79* 

Freeliug... 

1*67 

2*01 

17*85 

Greenock. 

1*92 

2*52 

21*56 

Truro . 

0*88 

2*37 

19*96. 

Stockwell. 

1*32 

2-37 

20*12 

Nuriootpa . 

1*76 

2*51 

20*64 

Angaston. 

1*49 

2*74 

22*43 

Tanunda . 

1*68 

2*65 

22*02' 

Lyndoch . 

1*81 

3*01 

23*46. 

Williamstown .. 

201 

3-71 

27*71 

Adelaide Plains 


Owen . 

1*30 

1*82 

14*33. 

Mallala. 

1-39 

1*83 

16*66. 

Roseworthy .... 

1-63 

1-96 

17*34 

Gawler. 

1*61 

2*20 

18*96. 

Two Wells. 

1*34 

1*83 

16-70' 

Virginia. 

1*48 

1-96 

17*12 

Smithfield . 

1-72 

1*99 

17*60 

Salisbury. 

1-37 

2*11 

18.54 

Adelaide. 

1*75 

2-66 

2M0* 

Glen Osmond .. 

2*20 

3*43 

26*9fi 

Magill. 

1*75 

3*20 

26*50- 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully .. 

1-97 

3*24 

27'30* 

Stirling West .. 

4*44 

6*32 

46*91 

Uraidla. 

4*26 

6-00 

43*91 

Clarendon . 

273 

4-29 

32*82 

Morphett Vale . 

1*94 

2*94 

2264 

Noarlunga. 

1*46 

2-74 

20*34 

Willunga . 

2-18 

3-66 

26*01 

Aldinga . 

1*42 

2*7 

20*21; 
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RAINFALL—eonltnued. 



For 

Av'ge 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Station. 

July 

lor 

Ealn- 

1983. 

July. 

faU. 


Mount Lofty Ranges— contd . 


Myponga. 

2-82 

4-57 

29*48 

Normanville ... 

204 

2-96 

20*69 

Yankalilla. 

2-62 

316 

22*86 

Mount Pleasant 

1*34 

3-62 

27*18 

Birdwood. 

1-83 

3-94 

29*15 

Oumeracha .... 

201 

4-31 

33*39 

Millbrook Res. . 

223 

4-67 

34*86 

Tweedvale. 

303 

600 

35*89 

Woodside. 

254 

437 

32*26 

Ambleside . 

2-53 

4-76 

34*87 

Nairne . 

2-31 

3 76 

28*09 

Mount Barker .. 

216 

4-40 

31*79 

Echunga . 

2-75 

4-27 

33*16 

Macclesfield .... 1 

2-82 

408 

30*43 

Meadows . 

319 

4*82 

38* 12 

Strath^byn .... 

202 

2-61 

19*34 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Meningie . 

1*10 

2*39 

18*37 

Milang . 

1*41 

1*82 

14*92 

Langhorne’s Ok. 

1-64 

1-74 

14*76 

Wellington. 

1*13 

1*50 

14*56 

Tailem Bend ... 

1 42 

1*60 

14*70 

Murray Bridge . 

0-88 

1-38 

13-39 

Callington . 

1*66 

1-75 

15*20 

Mannum . 

0*97 

M3 

11*47 

Palmer. 

0'69 

1*78 

16*43 

Sedan . 

0*44 

1*19 

12*11 

Swan Reach ... 

0*38 

0*91 

10*60 

Blanchetown ... 

0*38 

090 

11*04 

Eudunda . 

1*46 

1*88 

17*11 

Sutherlands .... 

0*61 

1*03 

10*82 

Morgan. 

0*33 

0-71 

9*20 

Waikerie . 

0*66 

0 69 

9*66 

Overland Cmr... 

0*29 

078 

10*41 

Loxton. 

0-59 

0*95 

11*59 

Renmark. 

0-68 

0*79 

10.49 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Eucla . 

0*96 

0-87 

9*98 

Nullarbor. 

0*74 

0*97 

8*73 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

3-16 

1*69 

11*82 

Penong . 

2-77 

1-69 

12*12 

Koonibba. 

2*80 

1*61 

11*82 

Denial Bay .... 

210 

1*56 

11*36 

Oeduna . 

2*03 

1*28 

9*96 

Smoky Bay .... 

2*13 

1*64 

10*28 

Wiixulla. 

1*69 

1*37 

10*08 

Streaky Bay ... 

2-53 

2*32 

14*82 

Ohandada . 

2-76 

— 

— 

Minnipa. 

2*52 

1*84 

13*68 

Kyancutta. 

1 35 

— 

— 

Talia. 

261 

2*30 

14*63 

Port Elliston ... 

3*47 

2*64 

16*39 

Yeelanna. 

2*91 

2*57 

15*72 

Cummins. 

3*31 

2-92 

17*36 

Port Lincoln.... 

3*24 

3*02 

19-34 

Tumby. 

2*33 

1*98 

13*92 

Ungarra. 

2*16 

2*49 

16-73 

Oarrow. 

1*73 

1*56 

13*08 

Aroa ^ay .... ^ 

2*18 

1*48 

12*44 


Station. 

Hi 

Av'ge 

for 

July. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain* 

faU. 

West of Spencer’s Gt 

rLF —confd. 

Rudall . 

1*66 

1*74 

12*19 

Cleve . 

1*98 

1*68 

14*66 

Cowell . 

1*40 

1*03 

IMO 

'Miltalie. 

1*76 

1*36 

13*54 

Darke’s Peak .. 

2-07 

1*80 

14*92 

Kimba. 

1*22 

1*49 

11*52 

Yorkb Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

1-17 I 

1*59 

13*91 

Kadina. 

Ml 

1*96 

15*61 

Moonta.{ 

1*19 

1*85 

16*06 

Paskeville . 

1*11 

1*89 

15*46 

Maitland . 

1*21 

2-66 

19*90 

Ardrossan . 

1*06 

1*51 

13*93 

Port Victoria ... 

1-51 

1*91 

15*40 

Curramulka .... 

204 

2-40 

17*87 

Minlaton . 

1*82 

2*33 

17*80 

Port Vincent ... 

1*32 

1-74 

14*40 

Brentwood. 

2*47 

2-06 

16*46 

Stansbury. 

1*49 

2-22 

16*81 

Warooka . 

1*68 

2*62 

17-51 

Yorketown .... 

1*77 

2*34 

16*94 

Edithburgh. 

1-69 

2*16 

16*34 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

3-70 

4*20 

24*83 

Kingscote . 

2*21 

3-02 

1911 

Penneshaw .... 

2-76 

303 

18-85 

Victor Harbor .. 

2*09 

2-98 

21-27 

Port Elliot. 

2*07 

2-65 

: 19-91 

Goolwa. 

1*89 

2*34 

17-81 

Copeville . 

0*60 

0-96 

1 11-44 

Meribah. 

0*72 

1*15 

11-10 

Alawoona. 

0-73 

1*09 

10-02 

Mindarie . 

0-73 

1*12 

11-91 

Sandalwood .... 

0*76 

1*34 

13-57 

Karoonda ..... 

0-70 

1*33 

14-33 

Pinnaroo . 

0*49 

1*38 

14*54 

Parilla . 

0*47 

1*37 

13-90 

Lameroo . 

0*51 

1*67 

16-08 

Parrakie . 

0*78 

1*47 

14*49 

Geranium. 

1*10 

1*79 

16-41 

Peake . 

0*69 

1*68 

16*03 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*76 

1*69 

16*38 

Coomandook ... 1 

1*07 

2*07 

17-11 

Coonalpyn. 

1*07 

2*16 

17*42 

Tintinara. 

1*09 

2*24 

18*60 

Keith. 

1*07 

2*16 

17*87 

Bordertown .... 

0*90 

2*29 

19*22 

Wolseley . 

1*01 

2*16 

18*41 

Frances . 

1*23 

2*41 

19*99 

Naracoorte .... 

1*28 

2*81 

22*59 

Penola . 

1*18 

3*32 

26*06 

Lucindale. 

1*66 

3*31 

23-16 

Kingston. 

1*45 

3*68 

24*33 

Robe. 

2*97 

4*00 

24*64 

Beachport. 

4*15 

4*48 

26*93 

Millioent. 

3*02 

4*36 

29*76 

Kalangadoo .... 

1*80 

4*63 

32 03 

Mount Gambier 

1-87 

4*11 

30.52 
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Page. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Adolaido. 

« 

_ 

_ 

Geranium. 

* 

26 

30 

Allandalo East .... 

t 

4 

1 

Gladstone . 

* 

4 

1 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

t 

4 

1 

Gladstone Women’s 

t 

11 

8 

Ashbourne. 


2&30 

— 

Glencoe . 


8 

12 

Auburn Women’s .. 


25 

— 

Goode . 

* 

9 

6 

Balaklava . 

t 

— 

— 

Goode Women’s.... 

* 

9 

6 

Balhannah. 

t 

t _ 


Greenock. 

t 


_ 

Balumbah. 

* 

— 

— 

Green Patch . 

t 

3&;31 

_ 

Balumbah Women's 

* 

1 2 

6 

Gumoracha . 

* 

8 

4 

Beetaloo V^alley ... 

99 


4 

Hanaon . 

* 

1 &;29 

_ 

Belalie Women's ... 

t 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

t 

9 

6 

Berri. 

* 

9 

6 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

* 

— 

— 

Bolvidere. 

t 

— 

— 

Ho{>o Forest . 

t 

7 

4 

Blaekheath . 

t 

10 

7 

Hoyleton. 

* 

17 

18 

Black Ro(*k. 

« 

1 

6 

Inman Valley . 

* 

17 

21 

Black Springs. 

t 

— 

— 

Jamestown . 

t 

16 

20 

Blackwood. 

* 

14 

11 

Jorvois. 

* 

10 

14 

Blvth . 

* 

25 

22 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

* 

12 

9 

Booborowie. 

* 

— 

5 

Kalangadoo. 


12 

9 

Booleroo Centre ... 

* 

4 

1 

Kalyan. 

♦ 

16 

20 

Boolgun. 

* 

3 

28 

Kangarilla Women’s 

t 

17 

21 

Boor’s Plains. 



t 

3 

•— 

Kanni. 

* 

— 

— 

Bowhill . 

t 

— 

4 

Kapiunie . 

* 

— 

— 

Brentwood. 

* 1 

3 

7 

Kapuiida. 


11 

8 

Brinkley. 

« 

2&30 

— 

Karoonda . 

* 

9 

6 

Brink worth. 

* 

— 

4 

Keith . 

* 

3&31 

— 

Brownlow. 

t 

— 

— 

Kelly . 

t 

• 5 

2 

Buchanan. 

t 


— 

Kilkerran. 

t 

8 

5 

Bugle . 

* 

8 

12 1 

Kongorong . 

« 

— 

4 

Bute. 


17 

21 ! 

Koolunga . 

t 

3&31 

— 

Butler. 

t 

— 

— 

Koonibba. 

* 

— 

Caliph. 

* 

1 

5 

Koppio. 

t 

1 &29 

— 

Caralue. 

* 

2 &30 

— 

Kringin . 

* 

7 

4 

Carrow. 


2&30 

— 

Kulkawirra . 

t 

3 

21 

Cherry Gardena ... 

t 

5 

2&30 

Kyancutta. 

t 

1 

5 

Ohilpuddie Rock ... 
Clare Women’s. 

t 

— 

— 

Kybybolito . 

t 

3 & 31 

— 

t 

— 

— 

Kybybolito Wonien’s 

136 

1 

n 

Clarendon . 

t 

— 

4 

Lamcroo . 


5 

2 

Cleve . 


5 

2 

Langhorno’s Creek . 

* 

2&30 

— 

Collie . 

* 

2 

6 

Laura. 

♦ 

5 

2 

Coomandook. 

t 

25 

29 

Laura’Bay. 

t 

— 

— 

Coonawarra. 

9.5 

20 

7 

Lens wood and Forest 




Coonaw^arra A^’^omen’5 

133 

16 

20 

Range .. 

* 

— 

— 

rvii rt<a 

* 

11 

8 

Light’s Pass . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Cungena . 

t 

3 

7 

Lipson . 

t 

5 

2 

Currency Creek .... 

t 

7 

4 

Lone Gum and 


2&30 


Dudley . 

* 

1&29 

— 

Mon ash . 

* 

— 

Elbow Hill . 

t 

3&;31 

— 

Lone Pine . 

t 

— 

4 

Eiidunda . 

« 

7 

4 

Lowbank . 

♦ 

2&30 

— 

Eurelia . 

t 

12 

9 

Loxton . 


11 

8 

Eurelia Women’s .. 

* 

2 

6 

Lyndoch . 

t 

1 & 29 

—' 

Farrell’s Flat . 

* 

25 

29 

McI.Aren Flat .... 

t 

— 

— 

Finnis . 

t 

— 

— 

McLaren Flat 


3 


Frances . 

Frayville . 

Gawler River ... > 

• 

_ 

_ 

Women’s . 

t 

7 

t 

t 

— 

z 

Macclesfiold . 

MacGillivray . 

t 

* 

17 

1 &29 

21 

Georgetown . 

* 

5 

2_ 

Mallala ... 

♦ 

21 

18 
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Page. 
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Maltee . 

t 

3&31 

_ 

Riverton . 

m 

14 

'll 

Mangalo. 


— 

— 

Roberts & Verran.. 

t 

— 


Mangalo Women’s . 

138 

— 

— 

Rosedale . 

t 

— 


Marama. 

t 

— 

— 

Roseworthy . 


— 

— 

Meadows . 

4t 

2&30 

— 

Rudall . 


1 &29 

— 

Meribah. 

* 

— 

— 

Saddleworth . 

« 

4 

1 

Milang . 


12 

9 

Saddleworth Women’s 

t 

1 

5 

Millicent. 


26 

29 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

t 

5 

2 

Millicent Women’s . 

t 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay . 

t 

1 &29 

— 

Miltalie. 

t 

o 

2 

Smoky Bay. 

t 

— 

— 

Monarto South .... 

t 

— 

— 

Snowtown . 

t 

11 

8 

Moorlands . 


9 

— 

South Kilkerran ... 

t 

1 &29 

— 

Morchard. 

+ 

4 

1 

Springton. 

t 

2 A30 

— 

Morchard Women’s. 

138 

4 

1 

Stanley Flat . 

* 

21 

18 

Mount Barker. 

t 

21 

18 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

9 

6 

Mount Compass ... 

* 

3 

7 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

25 

22 

Mount Gambler ... 

96 

11 

8 

Sutherlands. 

t 

3 

7 

Mount Hope . 

t 

1 &29 

— 

Tailem Bend. 

♦ 

10 

7 

Mount Pleasant.... 


— 

— 

Talia. 

* 

25 

29 

Mudamuckla. 

* 

12 

9 

Tantanoola . 

98 

6 

2 

Mnndalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

143 

2&30 

— 

Mundalla Women’s 

t 

3 

7 

Taplan. 

t 

1 A 29 

— 

Murray Bridge .... 

t 

., 

— 

Taragoro . 

* 

3 A 31 

28 

Murraytown . 

t 

— 

— 

Tarlee. 

* 

8 

. 5 

Mypolonga. 

* 

2 

6 

Truro . 

* 

21 

18 

Myponga . 


17 

21 

Tulkineara. 

* 

3 

7 

Myrla. 

* 

2&30 

— 

Tweedvale. 

* 

17 

21 

Nantawarra. 

101 

3 A 31 

— 

Ungarra. 

* 1 

10 

7 

Naracoorte . , 

Nelshaby. 

« 

12 

9 

Upper Wakefield .. 
Uraidla and Summer- 

t 

3A31 

28 

Netherton . 

t 

2 &30 

— 

town . 

* 

7 

4 

Nunjikompita. 

* 

3 &31 

— 

Waddikeo Rocks .. 


5 

2 

Nunkeri. 

* 

30 

— 

Waikerie . 

* 

11 

8 

O’Loughlin . 


14 

11 

Wallala . 

104 

9 

13 

Overland Corner ... 

t 

2 *30 

— 

Wanbi . 

* 

23 

27 

Owen . 

102 

14 

11 

Wandearah . 

* 

1 A29 

— 

Palabie. 

t 

— 

19 

Warcowie. 

98 

1 A29 

— 

Parilla . 

t 

— 

19 

Warcowie Women’s. 

144 

1 

5 

Parilla Women’s ... 

138 

16 

20 

Warramboo. 

t 

8 

5 

ParilU Well. 

t 

15 

19 

Warramboo Women’s 

t 

— 

t 

Parilla Well Women’s! 

♦ 

15 

19 

Wasleys. 

t 

10 

14 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

130 

22 

26 

Wasleys Women’s . 

t 

3 

7 

Panina. 

* 

4 

1 

Watervale . 

* 

21 

18 

Paskeville . 


1 &29 

_ 

Wauraltee . 

* 

1 A 29 

— 

Pata. 

« 

4 

1 

Weavers. 

t 

14 

11 

Penola . 

Penola Women’s ... 

« 1 

140 

5 

2 

Wepowie . 

Williamstown 

98 

— 

4 

Pen Wortham. i 

t 

3&31 

— 

Women’s . 

t 

2 A30 


Petersville. 

* 

1 &29 

_ 

Willowie. 

* 

28 

25 

Petina . 

* 

26 

23 

Wilmington. 

* 

16 

19 

Pinbong . 

* 

— 

— 

Wirrilla . 

* 

5 

2 

Pinnaroo . 

* 

— 

— 

Wirrdla Women’s .. 

* 

3 

7 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 

141 

4 

1 

Wimilla. 

* 

16 

20 

Port Elliot. 

t 

— 

— 

Wolseley . 

* 

14 

4 

Pygery. 

t 

1 &29 

— 

Wudinna. 

t 

— 

— 

I^gery Women’s ., 

« 

— 

— 

Yadnarie .. 

* 

1 A29 

— 

Itamco. 

t 

_ 

4 

Yandiah. 

100 

11 

8 

Redhill. 

t 

_ 

4 

Yaninee. 

t 

— 

— 

Rendelsham . 

t 

5 

2 

Yeelanna. 


2 A.30 

— 

Bendelsham Women’s 

143 

— 

— 

Yurgo Women’s.... 

144 

— 

_ 


* No reportB reoaived during the month of July, 
t Held over. Bln recess. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ^s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—^Life members, Branch-Secretaries, members 
appointed before August Ist, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2 b. 6d., commencing from August 1st 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—^nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN. 

COONAWABBA. 

May lltli.—^Attendance, Bl. 

Debate. —For purposes of the debate, Mr. J. Kain, loader of tiie afftnnative side, 
moved: ^^That a settler coming to the Coonawarra district be better advised to become 
a stw-kraiser tlian a fruitgrower.’’ He was supported by Messrs. N. McBaiii and D. 
Mcdillivray. Mr. H. Richardson led the negative side, with Messrs. E. Allder ami 
R. Childs as supporters. Htrong cases were made for and against both occupations, 
some of the points touched on being finance required, future returns, national and 
economic values of each industry, known and possible diseases, possible scientific 
discoveries and improvements, liome and foreign markets, Eiistern trade expansion, 
prices of world parity, financial outlook and accommodation, cost of living, storage 
facilities and costs, transportation costs, social status, upkeep, bad debts, stability of 
markets and purchasers, &c. Figures were quoted by eiich team, and at the conclusion 
the adjudicators (Messrs. Ptesclike, (\ Skinner, and C. Provis) declared the result a 
draw. Mr. Richardson, in moving a vote of thanks to the adjudicators, referred to 
the interest the Bureau iuui created in the community by holding its first debate, 
apparent by the numbers present, particularly of the younger men. 

A previous meeting attended by 11 members wa.s held on Marcli .Sni. Mr. H. H. Or^diard 
(District Instructor) attended, and the following points are taken from his address:— 
Manuring of Fruit Trees .—Further experiments should bc» carried out in tlu* South-East. 
As regards experiments conducted elsewhere, allowances should be made to some extent. 
Use of fertilisers should receive more attention from Soutli-East orchardists. Cultivation 
of soil and consexjuent growth of vegetation depletes soil of organic matter. This 
should be roj)laced. Potash was tlie most important plant food iiee<led here l)y fruit 
trees. Nitrogen might be supplied by artificial fertilisers and stable and green 
manure. Supplies of stable manure was limited nowad.ays, )>ut use sliould be made of 
all available. Complete manures as made up by various compani<*s were pr(*ferablc 
to dressings of the constituent fertilisers, being more economical. The best results 
on apple trees at Kybybolite canic from trees treated with .libs, of super and lOlbs. 
of lime. Mr. Orchard referred to negative results obtained at Blackwood and Liglit s 
Pass from apricot trees treated with super and positive results obtained with sulphate 
of ammonia. Green manures supplied a local deficiency of humus. Leguininous crops 
were best for this; probably best of all was field pe»i8. Another favored crop was 
Purple Oat Grass. The green manure crops should not bo growing when trees were 
in active growth, but ploughing under must be done before that time. Advantage 
should be taken of the first early rains to get them-sown. Alternate rows could be 
planted, leaving clear ground for gathering fruit, depositing prunings, &c. Top- 
dressed natural grasses and clovers ploughed under could to a certain extent take 
the place of green manure crops. As regards artificial fertilisers for this district, 
Mr. Orchard recommended a complete manure containing 5 per cent, nitrogen, ‘*•5 per 
cent, potash in water soluble form, and 2(S per eent. phosphate at the rate of tubs, 
per tree, applied in spring. 
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A special meeting of about 30 members and visitors was held at Mr. E. L. Gaffney's 
yards on April Ist. Mr. McMillan, veterinary surgeon, of Mount Gambier, gave a 
practical demonstration and lecture on veterinary work on dairy cattle. (Secretary, 
J. Kain.) 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 30.52in.). 

June 9th.—Attendance, 10. 

Sheep Breeding. —Mr. K. Macrow read the following paper:—‘^The first shee|> 
be brought to this country were the native Cape fat tail sheep from South Africa, 
consisting mostly of tail with negligible wool. But the introduction of the Spanish 
Merino, which developed so wonderfully in its new environment, proved to be tlu^ 
foundation for Australia's pre-orainonce in wodl production, a pre-eminence that 
Australians not directly chncemed are rather prone to undervalue and lose sight of. 
("aptain Waterhouse has the distinction of having brought the first Merinos to Australia 
—29 of them. He landed in New South Wales in 17S9 and was immediately offered 
£15 Ids. per head for them, and subsequently the Merino figured in the success of all 
the early pioneers and squatters in tiieir search for and settlement of good pastures. 
One phase of the improvement from that time in the wool-carrying capacity of the 
Merino is of more than passing interest, namely, the intense development of body 
wrinkles that went on from 1890 until about 1907, finally evolving a type of sheep 
after the stylo of a conein-tina. This was done on the principle that the more skin the 
greater the weight of wool produced, which was borne out by results. As an instance, 
a plain-bodied ram sold in 1874 for 080 guineas cut ]21bs., whereas one of his progeny, 
a mass of folds, sold in 1907 for 1,000 guineas, and cut ;U>lbs. of wool. However, 
this period (1907) saw the end of this type, as the failing constitution, lack of wool 
quality in the folds, and many other disadvantages, resulted in tho modifieation of 
wrinkles, which are still retained within certain limits into the Merino of to day. 
The conditions of climate and pasture and the type of country on wdiieh they lune 
been bred for centuries, has stamped them with certain characteristics of wool and 
carcase in wdde variation to eaeli other. However, they can be sci)arated under three 
groups—^long wools, short wools, and mountain breeds. Of the long wools, the history 
of the Leicester is of most interest in that Robert Bakewell—whose name must remain 
honored among sheep breeders for all time^was the first man to set about impio\ing 
the sheep of his country, and it was with the Ijcicester that he set to work in the 
year 1755. Bakewell's fundamental reasoning was tliat Oike begets like,' and he came 
to realise that certain desirable properties of parents mated together could be trans¬ 
mitted to their offspring until a fixed type waa effe^’ted, and the rapid improveimuit 
he attained in early maturity, ability to fatten, symmetry of form, and utility of 
carcass was nothing short of marvellous, and almost every breed of sheep owts its 
improvement in part to Bjtkewell’s Leicesters. Not only this, but Bakewell’s inotho<ls 
proved the foundation of selective breeding of all livestock the world over, and 
interesting it is to realise that prior to this breeding was loft entirely to Nature, 
resulting in the survival of the fittest and development of moans to withstand the 
particular conditions under which stock had to exist. Other long w'oola used in 
Australia are Lincolns, Border Leicesters, and Romney Marsh. The short-woolled 
breeds, to which all the Down breed belong, are distinct from the long wools in tlieir 
smaller, better mutton qualiticd carcasses and finer wool. In this class the Southdown 
was the foundation breed, the others being developed by crossing. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to deal at length with each of these breetis, much as there is 
of interest in them all. Those belonging to the grou]) seen in Australia, being used 
mainly for expoUt lamb, comprise Suffolk, Southdown, Dorset Horn, Ryelan<l, Shrop¬ 
shire, and a few Hampshire. To the third group—mountain bieeds—such sheep as 
the Cheviots, black-faced, and many others having no significioice to sheep br(>eders in 
Australia, being breeds that are wrapped up in the conditions of the Old Country. 
In an effort to retain the valuable fleece of .the Merino and yet develop a sheep with 
better mutton capacity and generally more suited to rich pastures, two breerls, the 
Corriedale and the Polwarth, have been established in Australia. The Polwartli was 
originated by the late Mr. R. V. Dennis, his objective being a fixed type of comeback 
sheep suited to cold country and producing a 58 to, 60 quality wool. Mr. Dennis made 
use of the pure Lincoln, the line of breeding adopteil being the mating of ynire 
Merino and Lincoln, the ewe progeny Of which cross were put back to Merino and 
the progeny of this cross were mated together for five generations, when they became 
eligible for inclusion in tlic stud book. The Corriedale, while originating in New 
Zealand, has long been established in Australia. It is a half-bred long wool Merino 
sheep. Mr. Jas. Little experimented, while managing a property known as Corrie¬ 
dale, in New Zealand, with crossing Lincoln and Merino sheep in 1866, and later 
many half-bred flocks were started. Border Leicesters, Romneys, and Lincolns all being 
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used, though the Ltincoln-Metino strain was eventually most favore<l, a society even 
being formed with a stipulation that only flocks of pure Lincoln Merino blood should 
be registered. In spite of its mixed oragpn, the Corriedalo is now recognised as a 
deflnite breed, with very desirable characteristics for grazing on the more settled 
areas, though the desired characteristics arc taking longer to fix, as the crossing of 
two opposites, the reversions or throw-backs being more common than where there is 
domination either side. In the establishment of any fixed breed or type of livestock by 
crossing there are certain laws of breeding, without some knowledge of which success 
must be limited. Take, for example, a Tamworth-Berkshire cross of pigs; the first 
litter bears the characteristics and! markings of tlie parents in a blended form. But 
in mating these crossbreds together, anyttiing seems to happen—some marked like 
Berkshires, some like Tamworths, and some cross. However, by the aid of experi¬ 
ments, strangely enough made in the bree<ling of tulips centuries ago by an Austrian 
monk named Mendel, these variations can be controlled, anticipated, and more or less 
understood, this MendePs law showing that similar results are obtained in cross¬ 
breeding both in plant life and livestock. It is only in comparatively recent times 
that Mendel’s work has been understood and applied. Ooss-breeding results either in 
a blending of such as rod to white and producing roan, as in Shorthorn cattle, or in 
one breed being dominant to the other, as we find in Yorkshire-Berkshire. The latter 
cross results in all white pigs, but when these whites are broil they break into 75 per 
cent, white and 25 per cent, black. The white of this cross when mated again break 
into certain definite proportions of black and white, some of the white remaining pure 
and showing no more black when bred. But the 25 per cent, bhu^k of the second 
cross are recessives; that is, bred pure black with no tnuic of white ever appearing, 
though they come of all white parents. Wliat can be understood from this in a general 
way is that where blending does not occur, one breed is dominant to the other, showing 
its dominance in color, and in further breeiling resulting in a proportion of pure of 
either side, though the dominant breed or characteristic gains the majority. Wliile 
I may not have made this aspect of breeding clear, and it is hardly possible in so few 
words, it nevertheless may serve to show the difficulty of fixing a breed where cross¬ 
breeding results in blending, but where there is dominance on either side the 
dominant characteristics can easily be retained and fixed if the dominant animal can 
be recognised. Inbreeiling is another intriguing subject which there is no time 
to do justice to, but while it is a practice that is generally condemned, it has been 
used to obtain some magnificent animals. Experiments in consistent close breeding of 
pigs resulted in declining numbers in litters until finally only one pig was dropped, 
which failed to breed, thus ending the experiment, though when mated to outside 
blood it bred quite normally. Telegony is another subject allied to breeding that has 
interesting features. It is the name given to the question whether a dam’s future 
breeding is impaired by being put to a sirc' of another breed. For example, say 
Merino ewes having been bred to Merinos the previous year fire mated to Suffolk rams 
and then put back to the Merinos the following, their lambs show Suffolk markings. 
There are conflicting opinions on the question, a few noted breeders of horses and 
dogs claiming that it is so. However, scientific investigation has never discovered any 
evidence in supjiort of the theory, the claims referred to probably being examples of 
reversion to type. In conclusion, I should like to give you as my opinion that with 
regard to fat lamb breeding in this district, if it were possible by some means to 
confine breeders to the use of one particular breed of ram, one ai)i)roved of by buyers 
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or- those with a deiftnite knowledge of overseas market requirements, it would result 
in large consignments of an even type being shipped from the district, thus obtaining 
a reputation which would be the means of higher prices for all.^’ 

Note. —In the report of this Branch for the month of May there was an error. The 
annual social was stated as being held by the Crop Competition and the Bureau. To 
this should have been added the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, who ♦were 
associated on this occasion. 


TANT ANGOLA. 

May 13 th.—Attendance, 14. 

At the previous meeting Mr. G. Altschwager distributed poisoned grain to members 
for killing spafrows. Several mem»bors reported very satisfactory results. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. Mr. G» Altschwager asked: ‘^What 
is the best way to make a ewe take to a lamb if it hod left itf^' Tlio general opinion 
was to makaa Small yard with hurdles and place them both in it. Mr. J. Cliant found 
that a little* oil of aniseed sprinkled on the lamb would sometimes induce the ewe to 
mother her lamb. Mr. J. Chant asked if it would be harmful to sow rye grass with 
oats. He was advised not to sow them together. The rye grass seed should be sown on 
top of the ground, because it should be sown very shallow. Mr. L. Osborne asked if 
it was necessary to always pickle wheat and barley. The general opinion was that 
it was safest to always pickle. (Secretary, H. Kennedy.) 


Other Reports Reeved, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

AUandale East . 

7/7/33 

17 

Address—VV. H. Downes 

J. Laslett 

Mundalla. 

6/7/33 

17 

Question Box . 

A. Ross 

Rendelsham.... 

1/7/33 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

F. White 

Mount Gambler 

14/7/33 

17 

Annual Meeting . 

G. Gurry 

Kybybolite .... 

4/7/33 

26 

Question Box . 

A. Shepherd 

t 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOBOUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WARGOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

Juno 6th, 1933.—^Attendance, 19. 

Meeting was hold at Mr. A. F. Crossman ^s residence. Mr. R. Bairstow read the follow¬ 
ing paper on Cement Floors. —Putting Down a Cement Floor .—^First of all the space 
for the floor should be levelled off, any holes filled up, and rammed down. Then wet 
the ground and leave it stand for a few hours, preferably to stand overnight. This 
prevents the floor from caving in and cracking. The Concrete Mixture ,—If the gravel 
is clean a good mixture is 8 to 1; if inclined to be dirty, 6 to 1 wouli be best. Mix 
the gravel and cement over about three times dry, and about the same wet. This 
body should be put down at once. Most cement floors are put down in blocks about 
4ft. square. This is done in case a crack starts. If it does it will stop instead of 
going right across the floor. A fair thickness is about 2in. to Sin. For a top dressing 
3 of sand to 1 of cement is a'good mixttire. This should be put on about iin. thick 
and worked over first with a wooden and then an iron floating trowel. A groover is 
used in between the blocks. The more the cement is worked the better the surface 
will appear.’* (Secretary, A. Grossman.) 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.46in,). 

May 30th.—Attendance, 13. 

Sheepskins. —^Paper read by Mr. D, Crocker:— ‘‘A serious loss is sustained by 
many farmers and graziers through lack of necessary attention to sheepskins. Instead 
of being carefully treated> dried, and m^keted in the best condition and in the most 
profitable market, they are left to dry on fences or rails where they are likble to 
damage by dogs or cats and loss in weight and condition by the sun and weather. 
When stacked at a later date in a shed, treatment is not always given to prevent 
weevil attack. When it comes to marketing they are very often disposed of to the 
first dealer who comes along to the property who usually allows a liberal margin 
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for consigning and trade profit. The skin should be removed carefully to avoid 
cutting or flesh being left on the pelt, then placed in a shed after killing is finished, 
spread out wool side down jind shortly after painted with an arsenic wash to prevent 
damage by weevil. When reasonably dry the skins ar© 8t:icked wool side up putting 
one skin on top of the other. Tlie drying process if carried out in the shade, together 
with the stacking of skins, results in a greater weight being retained in the skin, 
also better condition and quality. The arsenic wash is very cheap and made as 
follows:—iBoil one dessertspoonful i»ach of arsenic and washing soda in one pint of 
of water, then add water sufficient to fill an ordinary seven pound treacle tin. The 
arsenic wash can easily be aj)plied to the skin with a brush.(Secretary, E. Roocke.) 


Other Report Received, 


Branch. 

.. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

1 

Kurtdia . 

20/7/33 

i 

24 

Address. W. J. Spafford.. 

E. Wall 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICfT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

June 5th.—Attendance, 9. 

Care of Farm Flock. —^Mr. J. Fraxld read the following paper:—^^For this district 
I favor the Merino; it is a district that will grow a medium wool of good quality, 
and in addition the Merino is more etisily controlled than are the English or mutton 
broods. If a flock is kept for breeding, endeavor to procure the best class of sheep 
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that finances will allow. Large framed, plain bodied ewes of good constitution should 
be kept, using rams of similar type, with soft clean faces and wide open horns. The 
man who puts like to like to get like will usually come out on top, whether he wishes 
to breeil fine, medium, or strong wool. Shearing is a good time to class the flock, 
marking off any sheep that do not conform to the desired type. Quality of wool, 
conformation, constitution, hairy breach, faulty mouth, &c., should be kept in mind 
when classing. It is desirable to dispose of any sheep not required, especially young 
sheep, before grass-seeds get troublesome. Peas can be sown if necessary for fasten¬ 
ing the lambs. If possible, have the ewes lamb when a supply of green feed can bo 
expected. The ewe^H milk is poor in quantity and quality on dry feed and liable to 
cause impaction amongst lambs. On the farm where paddocks are small, 2 to 2^ per 
cent, of rams should be ample. Under normal coflditions a ewe comes in season every 
three weeks; a joining of six weeks moans that each ewe is on at least twice, so that 
a few days over the six weeks is ideal. Ewes should be crutched out three or four 
weeks prior to lambing; at the same time shear wool from around the udder to give 
the lamb a better chance to find the teat. Crutching and jetting help to minimise fly 
trouble, but any sheep that are struck should be attended to at once. Give ewes well 
watered and well sheltered paddocks in which to lamb. All water supplies must be 
kept very clean; sheep will not drink unless very thirsty if water is at all fouled or 
dirty. Maiden ewes, when possible, should be lambetl down with the older ewes; the 
old ewes have a steadying effect on the young ones, who are usually timid and easily 
frightened when lambing, and will sometimes bolt and leave their lambs. Ewes shouhJ 
be gone through as often as possible when lambing, and any having trouble assisted. 
It is a good practice to sow an area with green feed for the ewes and lambs each 
year, thus ensuring earlier feed and a good start for the lambs, which is most essential. 
Tailing can be done when lambs are from four to six weeks old, providing the weather 
is not frosty. Before lambing commences, baits should be laid for foxes and cou 
tinned throughout the period of lambing. This can be done by dragging a trail and 
laying baits treated with strychnine; also any lambs that die can be poisoned. Eagle 
hawks and crows are sometimes troublesome and should be destroyed when possible.^' 
(Secretary, B. Biddings.) 


YANBIAJI. 

June 9th.—Attendance, 14. 

The Farm Cup. —Paper contributed by Mr. A. Borgas:—Sheep are a popular 
sideline on the farm, and the clip is recognised as a handy asset during the year, but 
farmers do not pay enough attention to the handling and classing of it. Few farmers 
shear their own sheep, and it is essential that the services of good shearers be obtained 
who can handle sheep carefully and shear quickly and cleanly. Much depends on the 
throwing of the fleece on the table. When this is correctly done a fleece can bo quickly 
skirted, and any soiled pieces removed. The back of the fleece is usually dry in 
appearance and breaks very easily, and when not removed reduces the value of the 
whole of the fleece to the price of that of the poorer quality. The fleece with the back 
removed should then be folded and rolled from the tail to shoulder, thus showing the 
brightest and best quality of the fleece. All bales should be neatly marked and 
numbered with stencil plates; fleeces, bellies, and lambs^ wool being placed in separate 
lots. It is advisable with small lots to ask the brokers to reclass, for which they make 
a small charge. The farm clip is then classed by experts, interlotted with wool of its 
own class and then brings the highest possible price. Farmers should take great care 
with the clip and they will find that it will help to raise the price of wool.'' (Secretary, 
F. Jettner.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

A iTknila. 

7/7/33 

12/6/33 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Wurst 

^Murraytown ... 

8 

Address—J. 0. Hatter .. 

E. Pitman 

'Ifurraytown ... 

siii^ 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Pitman 
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LOWER.NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15in.). 

May 6th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Horse. —Mr. W. Starkey read the following paper;—‘‘The foal at 
birth has no teeth, but they can be plainly seen and soon come liirough the gums, two 
in the top two in the lower jaw. This refers to the incisors, or front teeth, as 
they are easily seen; the pre-molars can be felt under the gums. At six months four 
incisors will be found in the top and four in the bottom jaws, the corner incisors in 
the top jaw will have made their appearance, and when the jaws are closed the centre 
incisors are in full contect, while those next to them are not quite down and the corner 
ones are just showing in the upper jaw. At six months milk molars are fully ‘down* 
or developed, these are 12 in number, three each side of the top jaw and three each 
side of the lower. At one year the incisors number six in the top and six in the bottom 
jaw, the corner incisors do not quite come into contact, and the ‘marks* are present in 
all teeth. At this age the first molar appears through the gum, the first pre-molars 
are also showing (wolf*s teeth), sometimes the molar will come a little sooner, but 
these marks will ensure the age within a month or two. At two years—when viewing 
the mouth from the front—^the corner incisors can be seen, they are much flatter and 
the marks have not quite disappeared in all the incisors of the lower jaw, though 
they are distinct in the upper. At two years the second molars come through, making 
16 teeth (incisor and molars) top and bottom. At three years there are two permanent 
incisors in the top and bottom, and it is advisable to have a look at a young horse’s mouth 
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ocoasicmally to see if the milk t^eth are not interfering with the permanent teeth. 
From this age until the horse has all his teeth it is a good plan to give them a look 
over now and then. At four years the centre incisors are level, the next two are down 
and are level with them, or nearly so, the corner milk teeth are well worn and the 
upper ones are ready to be pushed out, and the tushes show through about this time. 
At this age the molars are somewhat uneven, because the first pre-molar is present, 
the fourth permanent pre-molar has come, and the third molar is just appearing. 
Watch the manger about this time for crowns, and if the horse should fall back, ^ave 
a look into his mouth to see if one of the crowns has joined between the back teeth, 
so that he cannot close his mouth properly. At five years the horse has the best mouth, 
he has all his teeth and they arc level, though the corner incisors have not come into 
use on their inner edge. If the teeth are viewed ^rom the side at this age, it will be 
noticed that the nock of the corner incisor is about the same as the table of the tooth; 
also notice the marks are going from the centre low incisors. At six years the centre 
incisors arc becoming long when viewed from the front, the marks have gone in the 
centre incisor and are getting small in the next pair, and the corner incisors in the top 
jaw—when viewed from the side—become almost square, being a little narrower at 
the gum than they are on the table, and the side nearest to the tushes about the same 
length as the width at the gum. The marks arc quite plain in the lower corner incisors 
though they are level—the centre with the outside. In some cases it will be found 
that the incisors next the centre have lost the marks, when .this is the case check up 
the upper j-aw. The inner edge of the corner incisors is worn level with the outer 
edge, and the central enamel of these teeth forms a ring, and the face or table of the 
centre invisors tends to the oval form. At this age the centre incisors are slightly 
whiter that at five years. At seven years the neck of the upper corner incisor shows a 
marked decrease in width, and the corner incisor in the lower jaw is well in advance 
of that of the u'pper—oxcept in the case of a parrot-mouthed horse. Viewed from 
the front, the teeth have increased in length and the necks decreased in width. When 
looking at the tables of the lower teeth, all marks will have disappeared except those 
in the comer incisors; the marks in the upper are more oval and the centre ones smaller. 
At eight years the horse loses the * marks,' though one can make a Very good guess 
by studying mouths of horses whose ages arc known. At this age there will be 
noticed a well-marked decrease in the uddth of the neck of the upper incisors, 
and there will be a swab spot on the bottom corner incisors. There will also be 
notic-cd a groove forming under the gum of the upper corner incisors, the grooves 
in the other teeth being well defined. At nine years the upper corner incisors have 
a well-defined hook formed by the bottom corner incisor, caused by the teeth growing 
out, the groove will show in the neck of the top corner incisor, and the grooves in the 
other teeth are well down and starting to leave the gums. At 10 years the groove on 
the upper corner incisor is well marked, and the increased length of crown will be 
noted as well as a decrease in the width of the neck of the corner incisors of the upper 
jaw. When viewed from the front, the top corner inedsors are well in evidence, and 
the lower centre incisors are becoming narrower. These ages are only approximate, 
because after eight years the marks disappear. As the horse grows older, the age can 
be judged by the length and narrowness O'f the incisors. At 11, 12, 13, 14 the angle 
becomes more acute in the incisors until 20-21 years, when the incisors become very 
long, and in some cases they may be seen under the lips. As the good old servant's 
age goes on the other incisors start to part company." (Secretary, W. Hamdorf.) 


OWEN. 

May 8th. 

Sheep on the Farm. —^Paper contributed by Mr. J. Harkness:—"Most farmers in 
this district keep a flock of sheep as a side line, and although, with present prices for 
the products of a flock, fortunes cannot be made, it is the little profits that come from 
these side lines that help to keep the farmers on the land. With sheep constantly 
grazing on the paddocks, the land is enriched by their droppings. Thus we are turning 
the grass, which would otherwise be burnt, into plant food which has a beneficial 
effect on the subsequent wheat crop. The flock is a source from which the farmer gets 
his meat supply; at the end of the year, when the balance-sheet of sheep dealings is 
compiled, one should not forget to credit the flock with the meat bill it has saved. 
Sheep in this locality are kept mlainly for the dual purpose of producing wool and 
lambs. Being close to the market, lambs can be dispatched with very little loss of 
condition, and with an ideal climate the district is admirably suited for this side line. 
Take a ewe that rears a lamb—-the lamb returns considerably more than the fleece, 
and this f^t induces a preference for a flock with lamb-raising qualiti^. It is not 
always possible.to raise a lamb from every ewe, so that one would be inclined to give 
preference to a ewe that, should she lose her lamb, will shear a fleece that will com¬ 
pensate for her keep. The crossbred ewe undoubtedly makes the best and most prolific 
mother, biit her wodT is lefts valuabTe than that of* the Merino. 'An aTgument that is 
often raised against crossbreds is that they havd no respect for fences, but keeping 
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fences in repair is part of farm work. Our flocks consist of aboui flO pi‘r cent, cross¬ 
breds, and we do not have a great deal of trouble in this respect. The progeny of a 
crossbred ewe is stronger at birth than that of the Merino, and is better able to 
withstand a cold snap. They mature quicker, and therefore often help the farmer to 
obtain an early price, which is often the best. When this ewe is culled—if in g(K)d 
condition—she will provide a big carcass of first-class moat, which commands a good 
price in the market. The Merino ewe is essentially a wool producer, but if properly 
mated will produce quite a good lamb. In mating for lamb-raising, do not forget that 
of the two parents the influence of the sire predominates. Therefore, it is most 
necessary to use good rams. Although the offspring of the Merino is not the (piickest 
maturing, an extra three weeks or so in the paddock will produce a good export lamb. 
The best type of ewe for this district is a crossbred that will shear a good fleece, such 
as the Leicester-Merino. At the same time the large framed, robust Merino is not 
undesirable. Hheariiig is carried out at between the end of \Ninter and the falling of 
grass see'ds. This is a convenient time for a general overhaul of the sheep, such as 
trimming toe nails, removing in^owing horns, &c. The ewes are usually mated about 
mid-Novemibcr, this brings the lambs in April when green feed can be exfK^cted, 
Should there be a dcartli of green feed, hand feeding is resorted to, chaff and oats 
being usually used. All our rams ore of the Dorset Horn breed, they arc of the low set 
type, and leave nice, stocky lambs. In most breeds breeders are concentrating on 
producing animals low set with compact body. Bams produce lambs more or less of 
their own type, and the export trade demands a short-bodied, well-quartered carcass. 
Orutching is usually done two or three weeks before the earliest lambs arrive, and tlie 
opportunity is taken to clear away any wool that is interfering with the sheep's 
vision, also to trim the fects, &c. The lambs are tailed on a bright, sunny morning, 
or when the temperature is mild. This gives the lamb a chance to get over the shock 
of the operation before nightfall. Lambs are considered old enough at the age of 
10 days, and if done at this age the lamb does not receive a severe setback. The knife 
is used for tailing, and a little disinfectant is applied to cuts. Liist year the lambs 
w<ere kept until they dressed about 401bs. This did not suit the export trade, but 
financially it was much better than accepting the higher price per lb. of export weights. 
The flock yielded a bigger cheque, while with the abundance of feed available it did 
not cost any more for the extra weight. After getting most of the lambs off to market, 
the ewes are usually mouthed. Those with teeth wide apart, or worn down in ( cntre, 
are culled, and branded with a cull mark in a conspicuous place. These culls should 
be marketed as soon as they are fit for meat. Rheepi that have been struck with flies 
are caught and tho wool on and around the infected part is clipped as short as possible 
and dressed with kerosene and uzona. When flies are very troublesome the sheep should 
be yarded occasionallv and all wet wool clipped from around the tails." (Secretary, 
M. Freebaim.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Wasleys. 

13/7/33 

25 

Lyndoch. 

4/7/33 

18 

Sutherlands ... 

6/7/33 

29 

Owen. 

12/6/33 

16 

Owen. 

10/7/33 

19 

Lone Pine. 

10/7/33 

19 

Penwortham ... 

29/0/33 

10 

Gawler River... 

3/7/33 

9 

Nantawarra ... 

6/7/33 

6 

Redhill . 

4/7/33 

15 

Rosedale^. 

6/6/33 

12 

Rosedale*. 

3/7/33 

20 

Snowtown. 

14/7/33 

13 

Greenock. 

10/7/33 

45 


Subject. 


Address—W. Bennett, 
B.V.Sc. 

Annual meeting . 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

Annual Meeting . 

Address, W. Bennett, 
B.V.Sc. 

Discussion. 

Discussion. 

Address—J. H. Dawkins 

Discussion. 

Address—T. H. Torr .... 
“ Seeding,” — Heinjus .. 

Question Box . 

Annual Meeting . 

Annual Meeting . 


Socretarv. 


C. Currie 

J. Hammatt, 
Williamstown 

K. Schiller 
M. Froobairn 
M. Freebaim 

T. Fromm 
A. Jenner 
K. Roediger 
S. V. Herbert 
S. Pengilly 
S. Sincock 
S. Sincock 
A. Hocking 
A. Schubert 
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TORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

Other Reports Revived, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Paskeville. 

9/6/33 

13 

Address—J. P. Pontifex . 

J. Prouse 

South Kilkerran 

4I7ISS 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

R. Hasting 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

WALLALA. 

May 10th.—Attendance, 8. 

Hoasss. —Paper read by Mr. H. Brcxwn:—'‘The Cflydesdale is the most suitable 
breed of horse for farm work. The sire should be of pedigree stock, well ribbed up, 
and carrying a fair amount of fine hair on the legs. It is always advisable to put 
the best mares to the liorse. Stint the mares when they are young, because they are 
more capable of rearing a foal than an old mare, and they develop into better brood 
mares. A mare can be worked up to within a week or two of foaling, so long as care 
is taken not to give the mare any heavy work. Mares should be put to the horse 
in time to foal in August. Allow the foal to run with the mother until it is nine 
months old. The mare should be well looked after while suckling her foal, or her 
supply of milk will soon go off, and a stunted foal will result. Once the foal is weaned 
it is sometimes turned out in the paddock to fend for itself. This is a mistake. The 
foal should have every care, because later on it will have to replace one of the older 
horses on the farm. Young horses should be handled when they are 2^ years old. 
Care should be taken when handling them. On no account should they be hit or 
knocked about, they do not forget ill-treatment, and are likely to be more troublesome. 
Oatch the young horse and tie him up over night, and in the morning he will usually 
lead. Do not keep the colt tied up too long without feed and water. Put the young 
horse in the wagon, here he will be properly under control, and there is not much 
chance of him getting tangled up in chains. A young horse should not be worked for 
more than t^yo or three hours for a start. A good fitting collar should be selected 
for the colt, and if the shoulders are washed with hot water after he is unharnessed 
there will be little danger of sore shoulders.^' (Secretary, C. Zippell.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Kelly. 

1 

18/6/33 

19 

1 

“ Good Farmers v. Instruc¬ 
tors,” W. Hutchens 

I. Grund 

Kelly. 

8/7/33 

18 

“ Gas Producers,” R. May- 
field and J. Bienke 

R. Mayfield 

Balumbah. 

10/5/33 

17 

” Marketing Wheat,” F. 
Griffen 

— 

Palabie . 

10/6/33 

13 

Discussion. 

L. Miller 

Kyancutta .... 

6/6/33 

12 

Discussion. 

J. Dyke 

Wudinna- 

10/6/33 

10 

” Cost of Wheat Growing,” 
A. Johnson 

D. Duguid 

Petina. 

8/6/33 

— 

Address—C. Goddard .. 

W. Stone 

Petina. 

27/6/33 

— 

Address—W. H. Brownrigg 

W. Stone 

Yaninee. 

19/6/33 

23 

Addresses—C. Goddard and 
W, H. Brownrigg 

J. Boehm 

Maltee. 

6/7/33 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Schwarz 

Chilpuddie Rock 

6/7/33 

14 

Debate. 

H. Brown 

Palabie . 

7/7/33 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

C. Rashleigh, 

Wudinna 

Smoky Bay .... 

1/7/33 

12 

Address—W. H. Brownrigg 
” Sheep Management,” 

F. Johnson 

K. Harrison 

Wudinna. 

14/7/33 

10 

D. Duguid 

Lipson. 

8/7/33 

7 

Discussion. 

M. Barraud 

Laura Bay .... 

11/7/33 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

W. Edson 

Cungena . 

12/7/33 

150 

Annual Social. 

A. Voumard 

Butler . 

ms 

21 

Address—H. D. Adams . 

W. TiUy 

MUtaUe . 

16 

Annual Meeting . 

G. Smith 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OP MOT7NT LOPTY BANGES.) 


Oth^r Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Kulkawirra .... 

6/6/33 

10 

Address^ K. L. Griffiths . 

H. J. Elliot, Kar- 

Kulkawirra .... 

11/7/33 

9 

Annua) Meeting . 

roonda 

H. J. Elliot, Kar- 
oonda 

Coomandook .. 

30/6/33 

11 

Address —H. B. Barlow . 

W. Trestrail 

Netherton. 

6/7/33 

8 

Address—M. Aird . 

C. Wilkin 

Ramco.. 

3/7/33 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Odgers 

Overland Corner 

4/7/33 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

H. Loffler 

Taplan. 

12/7/33 

14 

Address—Mr. Stannard 

P. Hodge 

Marama. 

12/7/33 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

T. Hinkloy 

Barilla Well ... 

20/6/33 

— 

Address—U. L. Griffiths . 

E. Slater, Pinnaruo 

ParillaWell ... 

4/7/.33 


“ Milk Testing,” J. John¬ 
ston 

E. Slater, Pinnanni 


Branch. 


Springton . 

Currency Creek 
Currency Creek 
Cherry Gardens. 
Hope Forest ... 

Clarendon. 

Springton . 

Springton . 

McLaren Flat .. 
McLaren Flat .. 
McLaren Flat .. 
Macclesfield ... 

Frayville. 

Balhannah .... 

Hartley. 

Port Elliott ... 

Mount Barker . 

Belridere . 

Soott’s Bottom 
Scott’s Bottom 
Blackheath .... 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 


Other Reports Received. 


Hate of 
Meeting. 


3/5/33 

10/5/33 

10/7/33 

1/7/33 

3/7/33 

24/6/33 

7/6/33 

6/7/33 

6/7/33 

19/7/33 

21/7/33 

20/7/33 

6/7/33 

14/7/33 

5/7/33 

16/7/33 

17/7/33 

20/6/33 

3/6/33 

8/7/33 

13/7/33 


Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

12 

Discussion. 

E. Brokate 

17 

Address—H. Hill. 

D. Jeff Gordon 

8 

Discussion. 

D. Jeff Gordon 

16 

Paper from Journal . 

A. Stone 

25 

Address—M. Aird . 

E. Muldoon 

— 

Annual Social. 

T. Brooks • 

9 

” Currant Drying,” W. 
Hoesler 

E. Brokate 

20 

Demonstration—Vacuum 
Oil Co. 

E. Brokate 

— 

Annual Meeting . 

P. Wait 

17 

Visit to Blackwood Orchard 

P. Wait 

_ 

Annual Social. 

P. Wait 

11 

” The Separator,” K. 
Bowen 

H. Ross 

18 

Question Box . 

V. Eichler 

21 

Annual Meeting . 

C. Grasby 

17 

Annual Meeting . 

D. Harvey 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Colebatch, Victor 
Harbor 


Addresses—G. Jacobs and 
H. Wicks 

P. Wise 

14 

Address—H. Eckert .... 

M. Pearce 

6 

Discussion . 

E. Atkinson 


Discussion. 

E. Atkinson 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Paech 
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USES FOR WOOL AND SHEEPSKINS IN THE 
FARM HOME. 


[By Miss Ellie Campbell^ Dip.Dom.Econ., Inspector Domestic Arts, 
Education Department.] 


On the farm where numbers of sheep are handled during the year there is very 
often a quantity of wool and pelts that are difficult to turn into cash, for freight 
is high, and the return is not always remunerative. Thus the question, “What 
can be done with them?” is often discussed. But it is surprising how many useful 
and comforting articles can be made from surplus wool and sheep skins, and great 
is the feeling of satisfaction when the finished articles are appreciated and praised. 
It is worth all the thought and effort put forward to use the material on hand. 

There are two types of articles that can be made, one in which the wool detached 
from the skin is used, and the other where the skin is tanned and used with the 
wool on the leather. 

TO PREPARE THE WOOL FOR USE. 

When wool only is to be used it is removed from the skin with sheep shears or 
scissors, and has then to be cleansed and freed fron^ yolk. 

Wash the wool in hot soap suds—several washings may be necessary. Wash by 
moving and dabbling the wool in the soapy water, being careful not to tangle 
the staples, otherwise the wool will have to be teased, and the process is tiring. 
Wash thoroughly until there is no yolk or stickiness left in the wool, then rinse 
under running water (if possible) until the water runs clear. When dry, shake 
well to remove any burrs and to free the tips of the wool. The wool should be 
white and fluffy, and may be stored in calico bags or spare pillow cases until 
sufficient wool has been cleansed for the task contemplated. The foregoing method 
has been used succe.ssfully by some housewives, but the system adopted and 
recommended by Mr. Henshaw Jackson is as follows:— 

“The first and e.ssential requirements are soft water and good soap, and secondly, 
vessels of sufficient capacity to soak and rinse off the' wool, for which three large 
washing tubs, preferably of oval shape, will be found suitable. 

“The method is to tease or break up the wool so that it is in an open and loose 
condition before placing it in the washing liquor, then fill the first tub three parts 
'full of hot water, about 140° F., and mix in with it Jib. of good soft soap to 
make the scouring liquor. Soak the wool in this for about 20 minutes, working 
it about in the liquor occasionally with a small garden fork; then fork it through 
the other two tubs, which should be three parts full of hot water, about 120° F., 
and contain a little soap, say, 2ozs. each. It will be better if the wool can be 
squeezed through a wringer or mangle between each wash. 

“As the wool is liable to mat or rope if handled when wet, care should be taken 
when agitating the wool in the tubs that it be not lifted out of the water, and 
when transferring from one tub to another, lift it on- the fork in one mass, 
a little at a time and drop.it into the water without too much handling. To get 
the best results, each separate forkful should be ‘swished’ or worked through the 
two rinsing tubs by itself, returning to the first, tub each time for a fresh! forkful. 

“A good scouring soap can be made by dissolving lib. (one pound) of caustic 
soda in three pints of water. Then melt 61bs. of tallow free from salt, and when 
both are cool pour the soda liquid into the melted tallow, stirring it well at the 
same time. Let it stand overnight, and ..when cool (about blood heat) cut up the 
so^ thus made and boil lOlbs. of it in lOgalls. of soft water and add lib. of 
oa;cMic soda; this will/ give a good soft soap.” 
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mattresses for Beds. 



Scoured wool (Plate I., Figure 1), will wear indefinitely, and will not lump like 
flock, nor powder away like kapoc. This will reduce the amount of fluff to be 
swept from under the bed each day. 

Materials Necessciry to Make the Mattress .—Procure a good quality linen ticking 
and allow 2in. for turnings and also 2in. extra for each foot in the width of the 
bed to be taken up with the filling. For example, if the bed measures 6ft. by 3ft;, 
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the ticking will measure 6ft. 2in. by 8ft. Sin. It is necessary to have two lengths 
of ticking, also a strip of ticking 5in. wide by 18ft. long; this is to form a 4in. 
side for the mattress. A much improved appearance is gained if the sides are 
piped, with the same material or material of another colour, but the piping is 
not essential. 

To Make the Mattress Casing .—Fold a lin. wide strip of material in two and 
insert between the top ticking and the side strip, the fold to project Jm. on 
the right side of the ticking to form the piping, machine together, taking particular 
care to have the corners secure and smooth. It is a good plan to put two rows of 
stitching around, as there is a strain on the seams. Follow the same method with 
the bottom ticking, but leave half of each end open to put the filling in—^it is 
easier to work from both ends as the mattress is so long. 

To Fill the Mattress .—Thirty pounds of wool are necessary for a double bed 
mattress. Pack the case firmly with the scoured wool, be sure that the* wool is not 
matted together when being used. Keep the mattress slightly higher, or thicker, 
in the centre than at the sides, for when it is in use the stuffing is forced to the 
sides, and it will always spoil the appearance of the finished article if hollow in 
the centre. When sufficiently packed from both ends sew up the ends, not forgetting 
the piping. 

Now it is necessary to tab the mattress, although this tabbing takes time and 
is a little awkward to do, it means a lot to the life of the mattress and saves much 
energy when turning and smoothing the mattress each day. The tabbing simply 
keeps the stuffing in position. In a kapoc-fiUed mattress the kapoc powders away 
and then there is nothing to support the twine, and the leather tabs become 
detached; but wool does not powder away as kapoc does. Leather, felt, or wool 
tabs may be used, but a soft leather is to be preferred. Felt or wool tabs are likely 
to harbor moths; of course the moths cannot get into the stuffing for they do not 
like linen or cotton materials, and whilst there are no breaks in the ticking through 
which they may enter, the mattress will be quite free from these pests. Use a 
mattress twine to sew on the tabs, or a strong linen thread will do quite well. The 
tabs should be opposite one another on top and bottom of mattress; they should 
be placed so as to form triangles or diamonds with a side of 12in. to 15in. The 
sides do not need the tabs sewn on, but it is very advantageous to stab the side 
and sew the wool in place. Perhaps three rows of sewing, being alternately 
placed around the sides, will be plenty. 

Pillows. 

Pillows to match the mattress, as seen in Plate I., Figure 3, could be made, but 
they would not require to be piped nor stabbed; and they will be more comfortable 
if they are not packed too tightly. 

Quilts. 

The size of quilt for a double bed is usually 60in. by 66in., and it takes about 
61bs^ of wool for a quilt similar to the one shown in Plate I., Figure 4. The cost 
to buy one filled with fieece wool is in the vicinity of 50s. to ^s. 

Over title foundation material, a good sateen or good quality unbleached calico 
is very suitable; place a piece of butter muslin which should be a good 2in. larger 
all round than the size of the quilt. With a dark ..thread for tacking, or a pencil, 
outline the proposed design of quilt, marking the material into the various divi¬ 
sions. There will be required another piece of muslin to cover the wool (muslin is 
suggested, as it will not add much weight to the quilt, and yet will keep the wool 
together and make the task much easier). Over this is placed the decorative 
covering of the quilt. Choose colours that will wear and that will add brightness 
to the room, but they must harmonise with all the furnishings. Cut the decorative 
covering to the size and shape required—generally an oblong >20in. by 26in. for 
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the centre, and four long strips 5in. in width, allowing liberal turnings on all 
piecas. Contrasting colors .may be used; if so, they are placed on alternately. 
Ui course, the top covering may be one piece, then it is not necessary to cut it 
into strips, but be sure to place the centre on the centre of muslin. 

To Make the Quilt. Having outlined the foundation muslin, tease the wool and 
place a liberal amount on the centre, cover with muslin and oblong piece of 
covering, and tack down. There is no need to turn in the edges of centre piece 
as the first strip with edge turned in is placed on this and machined into position,, 
stitching as near the edge of the strip as possible. The corners of the strips 
should be smoothly vandyked or mitred, and all the joins should be in a straight 
line in order to have a pleasing effect. Press the scams before joining the covers. 
To make a Vandyke corner take the strip 
and double it keeping the edges even; the 
fold should be at the point (a) marking the 
corner on the longest side of the strip. Now 
fold back point (b) until a right angle 
triangle is formed, having the crease (c) at 
45° to the edge of strip. Crease well and 
machine on the crease. The result should 
be that the strip forms two sides of a square. 

If care is taken to get the point (a) correct 
for each strip there should be no difficulty in getting the seams to form a con¬ 
tinuous line. This is essential for a good effect when quilt is finished. Only the 
inner edge of each strip, except the final strip, need be turned in, as each succes¬ 
sive piece is placed on top of previous piece. Be careful with the corners. If 
a mitre is required the folded triangle is cut away after stitching along the crease 
(c), but there is no advantage in so doing. 


kVW^AAAH 






Now raise the first strip and place the wool in position between the muslins, 
tt will be found easier to manipulate if a short section is filled and tacked down 
at a time, instead of trying to do the whole side. Proceed with the second ud 
then the third strips, keeping the comer joins in line with the previous joins. 
Before stitching down the outer edge of quilt see that the muslin is timed in so 
that a firm edge is secured. This edge may be piped if desired. Piping is jnst 
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for effect. When machining the long sides avoid having to pass the whole of the 
filled quilt under the arm of machine. Do not have the outer strip as well filled 
as the centre, although it must not be loosely filled, for if it is too full it will not 
lie smoothly on the edge of the bed, but rather curl back on to the top. 

Work one or two eyelets in centre of quilt if no design is stitched across the 
centre. This is to hold the wool in position and not allow it too much room to 
move. Also it gives a finish to the quilt. 

Tea Cosies. 

The object of a tea cosy is to keep in the heat around the tea wool 

is a poor conductor of heat it is an ideal article with which to fill the »fey. Make 
a casing of calico and fill it with teased scoured wool, then mount it with an 
attractive cover made of wool embroidery on a fine canvas foundation. A most 
useful and pleasing article is the result (Plate I., Figure 6). 

Table Mats. 

If wool-filled table mats (Plate I., Figure 5) are used there will be far less 
likelihood of the table being marked with hot plates. Also, as they will be softer 
.than cork mats, the plates will sink into them slightly and thus the plates will 
not be continually slipping away or moving whilst father is trying to carve the 
joint. These mats may have a decorative cover slipped on them before using; 
the cover could be embroidered either in white or coloured threads. 

IgON Holders. 

How annoying, not to mention how painful,, it is to bum the fingers by catching 
hold of a hot iron or saucepan handle! “Prevention is better than cure,” so the 
proverb says, therefore, to follow the advice make a wool-filled holder (Plate I., 
Figure 8). All wool-filled articles can be easily washed and dried. 

Ikner Soles. 

Winter time often means cold feet, and this can be partly avoided by having 
wool-filled inner soles (Plate I., Figures 7 and 7a). Cut two pieces of calico 
the size of the sole and machine together, leaving the heel open. Turn seam inside 
and fill with wool, then sew up the heel. They may be quilted, if desired, but the 
quilting will take up the material and cause the finished sole to be slightly smaller— 
this can be allowed for when cutting out the soles. Also, quilting makes the sole 
much firmer. Children love a sole into which their little feet can sink. These 
inner soles can be washed, and they dry fairly quickly. 

Small MOp for Lamp Glasses. 

A small mop (Plate II., Figure 3) is very handy for cleaning lamp glasses or 
bottles or jars. A small piece of wood (the model was made on a butcher’s wooden 
skewer), smoothed in order to avoid splinters, has the scoured wool securely 
fastened on to the end by binding it with strong fine string. Take care to cover 
the end of stick. It is so easy to keep clean and sweet. Rinse well after usd 
each time, then dry and hang where the air can circulate aroimd it. 

Toys. 

All toys that need filling are best if filled with wool, as they are light and soft. 
For the little cjiap who is just commencing to run about and play with balls, 

there is nothing more attractive than a multi-colored, soft football, one that is 

not hard for a ^shild to kick, yet is soft and cosy for him to hold-even father 
will not be able to resist having a kick. Small lengths of wool may be knitted 

into strips, narrow at both ends, and then sewn together and filled with scoured 

wool. The b^ illustrated in Plate III., Figure 8, has been worked in moss stiteh. 

. A harder ball for an older child can be made by using a teoma ball and tying 
string around it, mahang eight strands, thea with scraps of colored wool work the 
cobwejii stitch over the strands of string, mixing the colors as the ball is covered. 
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To work the cobweb stiU^h pass the needle under the string and come back 
over and under the same string, then pass needle under the next string and 
continue in this way. An iUustration in Plate III., Figure 9, shows an old tennis 
ball with the cobweb stitch started. 

Dolls, teddy bears, golliwogs,, and animals can all be filled with wool. They are 
washable and do not wear away nor lose their shape as do those filled with kapoc 
or sawdust. The toys are soft, warm, and cuddlesome. 

A Teddy Beau. 

Teddy, as seen in Plate III., Figure 6, is crocheted, and small round pieces of 
cardboard (about the size of a 2s. piece) are placed in the end of the legs and 
arms, where they are to be sewn to the body. This helps to keep the limbs in 
good shape* 

A GotiLIWOG. 

Golliwog (Plate III., Figure 5) is knitted in garter stitch, the eyes and mouth 
are buttonholed with white wool. The hair is knotted on with the stitch used in 
making a pile wool rug, as is explained for the mat (Plate IV., Figure 2), Red 
buttons and a red fiannel tie or bow complete the toy. 

, PREPARATION OF SHEEP SKIN BEFORE USE. 

For the other type of articles made from the skin there is more preparation 
needed, a,s the skin must be tanned in order to preserve it. The scouring of the 
wool and the tanning of the skin is proceeded with at the same time. The skin 
of a lamb is much better for the smaller articles, as it is not necessary to clip 
the wool. For mats and door slips the sheep’s skin with longer wool is very 

efl!e<*tive, and it may be cut into the size desired before tanning. 

Dressing the Skins. 

Try to keep the skin whole while treating it; although this is not essential,.it is 
often possible to obtain more articles with careful planning from the whole skin 
than endeavoring to fit patterns on to small pieces. Remove as much fat and tissue 
as possible from the flesh side of the skin, using a blunt knife or similar article. 

This saves a considerable amount of energy later, for the skin must be free from 

all these scraps when finished. Have at hand about 9qts. of bran, 31bs. of alum, 
21bs. of salt, 11b. of saltpetre, IJlbs. of good household soap, and plenty of water. 

If the wCtol on the skin is very dirty and contains a high percentage of yolk, 
it will be advisable to soak it in bran water for 24 hours. Use Iqt, of bran to 4^11s. 
of water. The bran water is very soft and has a cleansing effect. It is not 
necessary to strain the bran water before immersing the skin, nor is it necessary 
to rinse fhe skin before proceeding with the tanning. 

Tanning the Skins. 

Melt lilbs. alum, 11b. salt, ilb. saltpetre, and 12ozs. soap in hot water, add to 
this 2qts. of bran and sufficient' cold water to cover the skin. Stir well to get the 
bran mixed. Soak the skin in this liquid for 24 hours. Work the skin several 
times whilst it is soaking, and press well down, although it should not ba too 
tight Iv packed, for the solution must penetrate to all parts of the skin. Lift out 
and squeeze out as much water as possible. Dissolve the remaining 12ozs. of soap 
and add 2qts. of bran with sufficient cold water to cover the akin. Soak the skin, 
working it as much as possible for another 24 hours. Lift out and rinse well • 
under the running water is the easiest. It is necessary to get all the soapy imd 
greasy water out, so the water should run clear. If the wool is still sticky with 
yolk, wash it again and again in very hot soap suds, and rinse well. Now dissolve 
11b. alum, lib. of salt, and add sufficient cold water to cover the skin. Allow 
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the skin to remain in this solution for another 24 hours. Remove the skins and 
squeeze out as much water as possible, then place the skin over a fence or box 
to drain. When nearly dry rub into the back a mixture of ilb. of alum and ilb. 
of saltpetre, well powdered. Then rub the skin with a piece of pumice stone, 
or a piece of brick, to remove any loose fibres and also to soften the leather. 
The leather must be made soft and pliable in this stage. The wool should look 
fluffy, clean, and white. It will probably need a little combing to free the tips. 



Plate II. 


Cutting Out tub Articles. 

With a soft pencil draw the outline of the desired article on the leather side 
of the skin, then with a sharp knife, or razor blade, cut the skin along the lines, 
and when the pieces are separated the wool will part easily. If scissors are 
used the wool is often and unavoidably cut in the wrong place, causing a lot 
of trimming of the leather as the work proceeds. 

To Join Pteices of th& Skin .—Place the edges of skin together and top sew with 
a strong thread (24 eotton). Do not take a very small stitch, as the edges of skin 
will tear easily. Free any wool that has been caught down with the stitches, and 
the join Mali not be easily detected. 
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Bkdside Mats. 

After tanning the skin as previously explained, the centre [)art can be cut 
out for a floor mat (Plate 11., Figure 1). Any skin could be use^l instead of 
sheep skin. The mats are quite serviceable without a lining, but some folk 
like to have them lined, and a small edge of lining is allowed to pi’oject, forming 
a mounting for th-e skin. .The disadvantage of haying the mats lined is that all 
the facings and linings have to be removed when it is desired to wash the mat to 
freshen it, then when the mat is dry they have to be resewn into place. They 
wear well unlined, and very (iften do not slip as much as lined mats Avhen iise<l 
on polished -floors. A good depth of wool on a mat has a most attractive appear¬ 
ance when used on the hearth before a fire; it gives every suggestion of comfort. 
The mats may be dyed if desii*ed. Of coui*se, they cannot be boiled, as lhai 
would iTiin the leather. 

FiiOOR Polishers. 

How convenient it is to have a polisher on a long handle so that the necessity 
to crawl on the floor is abolished (Plate TI., Figure 5). Have a block of 
wood, fairly heavy though not excessively weighty, and in the top of the block 
have a broom handle fixed. Cover the face and siiles of the block with sheep skin, 
wool side out, taking special care to completely cover all corners with the piece of 
skin. Tack on the skin to make it firm and secure. This polishei* is such a helj), 
as with the comers covered it is possible to mb up the sui'rounds in all rooms 
without marking the skirting boards. When dirty it is very simple to wash, and 
it does not take long to dry. Of course, instead of the long handle a shoi"t strap 
may be attached to the top of tJie block, and the hand slipped through the strap 
when the polishing is to be done. These polishers may be any desireil size, ))ut 
if too large they are too trying to push about (piietly, and for the ])urpose fiin. 
by 12in. is a good convenient size. 

Pt’KXITrRE D(\STERS. 

To be able to keep a supply of good soft dusters is a big problem in most 
liouseholds, especially when dusters are also in demand for the car. Highly 
polished furniture requires a very soft duster Avith nf> attachments, such as buttons 
or hard seams, as these scratch the furnitui*e. 

Here is the ideal— a piece of sheep skin a little larger than the hand (Plate 
Tl., Figure 4). Sew to three sides of the leather a piece of calico, leaving one end 
open to enable one to insert the hand. When dusting, the duster is slipped on the 
hand and the fingers can still bend sufiiciently to alloAv all grooves, carvings, and 
turnings of the furniture to be properly dusted. The staples of wool collect the 
dust instead of flicking it from one place to another. 

When the duster is soiled just hold it under the running Avater and Avash Avith 
soap, then rinse Avell, hang it in a breezy place to dry. It quickly dries, and 
there is ahvays a clean soft duster on hand. 

Boot Polishers. 

These are made very similarly to the furniture duster, only tAA’o pieces of skin 
are sewn together by to]> scAving, leaving one side open for the fingers to be 
inserted. Being a light, soft duster, it can be moved very quickly, and the result 
is a high polish on the shoes. Again, these dusters do not Avear away as quickly 
as do the cloths. 

Inner Soles. 

During the Avinter time it is sometimes difficult to keep the children’s feet Avarm 
and dry. Their little shoes are not heavily soled, but Avith inner soles cut from 
the sheep skin and the aa’ooI clipped doAAm a little (Plate TI., Figure 6), the 
most cosy shoes can be obtained, little toes can be kept much Avarmer, and the 
additional layer of leather, although very thin, Avill hel]A to keep the feet dry. 
At first the soles seem to fill the shoes, but as soon as the pressure of the feet has 
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pressed the wool into place there does not seem to be any inconvenience. These 
inner soles, of the necessary size, will also help to give adults comfort during 
winter. Think how the chilblains ican be saved! 



Powder Puits. 

Many folk like to use face powder, and there is always a striving to have pretty 
dainty toilet ware. If a small circular piece of thoroughly cleansed sheep skin is 
lined with satin, and a dainty edging put around, the result is a useful and neat 
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powder puff that any lady or p^irl would be delighted to receive as a gift (Plate 
II., Figure 8). They are washable, thus a change of powder will not necessitate 
additional puffs. 

Powder Vvvv for the Baok. 

The puff for the back is made by two pieces being joined together and filled 
with scoured wool, then tacked on to a long handle which has been inserted into 
the filling (Plats II., Figure 2). The handle can have ribbon plaited around it, 
sor it can be lacquered to harmonize with the other toihd requisites. 



In making models of animals draw the outline on the leather side and cut along 
the line with a sharp knife or razor blade, then when the leather is separated 
the wool will part easily. Place this side on the skin again, two skin sides together, 
now draw around this piece to mark the second side, and cut it out—this assures 
that the two pieces are not for the same side. If possible cut the tail and the legs 
in one piece with the side, this does away with the constant sewing on of the 
various pieces, as they cannot be pulled off so easily. A small strip about IJin. 
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wide at one end and t^ufiiciently long: to come from neck to tail, but shaped to a 
point to fit into the neck, and four small pieces to make inside of the leg:s; and 
two pieces for the ears are necessary for all animals. 

The joining- should be done with a strong: cotton, and a fairly large stitch, about 
3/16in. should be made each time—a smaller stitch often tears the edge of the 
skin. The accompanying diagrams are drawn to scale, and by increasing or 
reducing the size of the squares, models of any discreet dimensions can be made?. 

vSquirrkls. ^ 

To Make a Sqairrel (Plate 111., Figure 2).-- Put two pieces as in diagram, place 
the skin side-; together and join by top sewing, starting at the tail, and when it is 
done stutf it with the scoured wool, and any clippings of wool from the skin when 
cutting out the animal. It is very much easier and more interesting to complete 
the various small parts as they are sewn up. To])-sew along the back, taking a 
fair amount of the skin, about {in. on each side, with each stitch, sew around to 
the chest. Then till the head. Befoi*e joining up the remainder of the body, sew 



the small pieces on to each leg, making as it were, a pocket. Do not stuff the 
legs until they are sewn on to the front piece. Join the point of front piece to 
chest and continue sewing along one' side, taking care to joi^ on the inside of legs 
only* When sewh nearly to the tail, join the other side. Stuff the legs very 
firmly, otherwise, they will bend after a little use, t>^n stuff the wool into the 
body, using a pencil or a long, thin stick to work th(( stuffing well along the body. 
Make the chest and the sides very firm. 

Wien ae mucKwool as possible has been worked in, the base must be sewn into 
position, joining the front, the back of legs, and the tail. 
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For the eyes use black mendinj' a\oo1, about six satin stitches on top of one 
another worked each "-ide of the head, and the white wool slif^htly clipped away 
around it. A piece of colored ribbon around the neck will f»ive a little color to 
the toy, 

H MIHITS. 

A rabbit (Plate III., Fi{:>ure .‘1) is made similarly to the sipiirrel, but the ears 
are lon^ triaimular jneces of skin. To sew the ears in place, double the base of 
trianjfle and just part the ivool at the '^ld<‘ of th<* head and securely seiv on the 
ear, then iiinie the wool back into place to hide the .join. L)o the ^ani(* on other 
side. When the spwmjj is finished comb all the wool and inak<* it look ({lute Ciesli. 



The dog <Plate }1I., Figure 4) has its ears seAvn on so that they will hang down. 
The wool from top of nose is cliiiped fairly short. The (Jiagram shows the, pieces 

necessary for the dog.‘ ^ / 

€lka^"ing the Toy Animals, 

When these animals a^^ washed do not immerse them in the w^ater, for it would 
soak tJirough the wool used in filling. If they are held under the running tap 
and rubbed with soap, it is all that is necessary. To dry them suspend them from 
the clothesline, first upright^ but before they are properly dry they should be 
inverted in order t6 have the ears and tail keep their proper shape. They will 
only do so if dried the way they are required. 
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Diagrams op Toy Animals. 

Diagrams of only a few animals have been given, but the method of making 
each animal is very similar. These diagrams can be enlarged to any si/e required 
by enlarging the squares on the paper. 



Woollen (iarments. 

The most popular wool work is the making of garments with woollen thread. 
Some are knitted, crocheted, netted and woven. There are hundreds of books 
giving directions for making all manner of woollen goods, and so only a very 
few will be dealt wdth in this article. 

Should anyone possess a spinning wheel, it is far more interesting to spin the 
thread, dye it, and then weave it in some way into a useful article. The art of 
spinning is to retain a steady, even, and fairly slow spin of the wheel, and all the 
while to be feeding the staples, just a few at a time, into the spool attachment. 
It is very easv when the necessary skill has been acquired. Do not treadle quickly, 
and never be in a hurry to get all the wool into the spool. 

Wool Mats. 

Plate IV. shows the making of a small mat (Figure 2), worked in the pile rug 
stitch. Figure 1 shows the canvas that has been used as a foundation for this mat, 
although a coarser one can be obtained. Turn in the edges of canvas and bind with 
wool, making firm, clear edges. The wool that is used to bind the canvas should 
harmonise with the wools used in the design. It is necessary to have the wool cut 
into equal lengths, this is best done by winding the wool around a smooth, even 
board, then cutting down one edge. Take a single piece of wool and double it 
in half, with a crochet hook (Plate IX., Figure 1) draw the loop through two 
holes, passing under one cross thread. Now pass the ends of thread through the 
loop and draw it up tightly, keeping the ends even. The tighter this is dravm up 
the more securely will the wool be fastened to the canvas. Put the threads closely 
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together if a very thick mat is desired, and the a\oo 1 should be of such a thickness 
that it will fill each space. The foundation can be made of hessian, just as suc¬ 
cessfully as of canvas. 

The mat niAy be lined and bound if wished, although the wool is neat and flat 
on the reverse side, yet it will wear longer if lined. 

There are various tapestrv stitches that are suitable for making hearth rugs, 
mats, and stool covers, but they do not give the loose pile to the mat. * 

A mat worked in tapestry stitches is much lighter than one worked with a pile. 
Stitches such as the herring-bone, cross, and diagonal satin stitch, and their 
variations work up very well, and if colors art^ worked in the result will add 
brightness to the room. Plate IX. illustrates several tapestry stitches:—A.—Pile 
Stitch, B.—Diagonal Satin Stitch, C.—Lock Stitch, D.—Chain Stitch, E.—Fern 
Stitch, F.—Signal Stitch, G.—Tile Stitch, 11.—Herring-bone, I.—Knotted Stitch, 
J.—Cross Stitch, K.—Padded Half-cross Stitch, L.—Half-cross Stitch, M.—Half- 
cross Stitch. Figures 1 and 2 of Plate IX. illustrate crochet hook used for rug- 
making. * 



Plate IV. 

Worked Tea Cosy Cover. 

Figure 1 of Plate shows the fine canvas that has been used as the foundation 
for the tea cosy shown in Figure 2. The design is carried out in perpendicular 
satin stitch. Care must be taken to be sure that the stitches are kept regular by 
covering the same number of threads each time. The hem is turned up Jin. and 
a cord of wool is fastened along the join, and two woollen pom poms mount the 
top. 

The house has been worked in yellow and red. The lawns in two shades of 
green, the trees in green with black trunks, and the pathways in fawn. 

The reverse side may be worked similarly or worked as a gay garden, keeping 
the stitchery confined to the upright satin stitch. 

JThe two sides are worked and then joined together, having about Jin. turnings. 
The work may be pressed on the wrong side, using a damp cloth under a fairly hot 
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iron. Whilst pressing;, the <)])portnnity should be taken to pull the work into a 
j^ood shape. Often when working; on eanvas the work g;radually g;ets out of shape 
throug;h havina; an uneven tension on the thread, but when the can\as is damp 
and hot it ean easily be pulled baek ag;ain and then ])ressed dry. 

Trimmings. 

Motifs are such uselul thing;s to decorate a child’s crib cover, or little rompers, 
and tunics. They ean be easily made or else bought ready made, and then se^vn 
on to the other material. Muslm is usually the foundation, and after the design 
or outline has been drawn the colored wools are worked m by either the loojied 



VWb V. 

rug; stitch, previously explained, or the horizontal satin stitch, or a combination 
of both stitches, as in the rooster (Plate VI., Figure 4). Where necessary the 
outline may be brought into prominence by the use of the stem stitch. 

The Bolster (Plate VI., Figure 4).--The rooster has been worked in two-ply 
wool. Red has been used for the comb, which was worked in short satin stitches. 
Yellow wool was used for the feet. 

The Twins (Plate VI., Figure 5).—These toys have been Avorked in three-ply 
wool, and the hair and faces were worked with silk, the short satin stitch being 
used. A deeper pile was left on this motif than on the rooster. 
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Micky Mouse (Plate VI., Figure 6).—Micky is a favorite of the children’s, and 
this one has been worked on black material for the ears and top of body and white 
material for face, hands, trousers, and shoes. Then the white pieces overlap the 
black pieces. 



Plate VI. 

Teddy Bear (Plate VI., Figure 7).—^This little teddy bear has been worked 
in horizontal satin stitch, working in two tones of colored wool. The outline of 
limbs has l)een defined with stem stitch worked in black silk. 

Woollen Brooch (Plate VI., Figure 3).—^With a woollen frock a brooch made 
of wool is in keeping. The one shown is made on an old curtain ring, button-holed 
all round, with the purl of the stitch to the centre of the ring. Across the top 
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half of ring draw a number of threads from side to side catching them into the 
purl. They must be \ery close together Over these threads work a senes of 
French knots, using various colored wools From the centre work another group 


§ 

s 


of green threads, at right angles, down to the puil of ring stitches This will form 
the stem ot the posy Do not use a coaise wool or the effect will be spoilt 
Tnmmtngs for Berets (Plate \ I, Figures 1 and 2) -A plait of woollen threads 
gives a very soft effect around the edge ot a beret This trimming could be made 
to work in the various colours of the jumpers and scarf that is to be worn with 
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the beret. For a triinniing that is required to be a little firmer, there is the 
woollen astrachan. These trimmings can he bought by the yard, and they are 
relatively cheap. 

M^oollen Ties (Plate VII., Figure 3).—It is one of the worries of a gentleman^s 
life to keep hia .free ftpm cireariiies. Vefy'pfteiOL the plea comes foiHih for the 
tie to be pr6si^. Well Here is a tie that does retain its shape an^ freshness mulh 
more than the silk or cotton material ties. They are Woven in various colors and 
patterns, and may be purchased at any of the leading drapers. 

Knitted and Crocheted ARTiciiEs of Wool..‘ 

Nearly everybody can knit and crochet these days, there has been a revival of 
these particular methods of fancy work, and it is mdst interesting to be working 
out a patt^ and all the while watching the garment grpw\ The styles of garments 
and the stitches that can be used for each are far too numerous to be enumerated, 
and they can be obtained from many books, therefore, in this article just typical 
garments and articles are mentioned. Whatever can be made for a ^inall child 
can be enlarged and made for an adult. The successful slogan was ^^All^s w^oll if 
all’s wool,’^ therefore use as much wool as possible. 

The Circular Bed Jacket (Plate VII., Figure 1).—The illustration is of a most 
{attractive bed jacket worked in crochet, a very simple stitch is used—long trebli*. 
The whole garment is double, having straight sleeves w'ithin the fuller outer sleeves. 
The jacket w^as made from the directions given in ‘‘Woolcraft” 

When the jacket has been folded in half, any trimming desired be sew’ii 
on to the fold to give a softening effect around the neck. 

Moruing Tea Set (Plate VII., Figure 2).—Here is illustrated small tea and 
egg cosies with a teapot holder completing the set. This set w^as prepared for 
a breakfast tray, so that mother could have a real rest on Sunday morning. The 
articles are worked in the fluted garter stitch. Two colours w’ere used—green and 
wiiite. A small china figure is fastene<l on top of cosy, but a loose tassel is on 
the egg cosy. The holder has been lined wdth a piec(‘ of plain knitting. 

Child's Slipper (Plate VII., Figure 4).—A w^arm comfortable slipper is made 
by using wool and crocheting in any simple? stitch when the upper is joined into 
shape, it is then sewm to a leather sole and an inner sole of sheep skin (Plate II., 
Figure 6) is placed inside. A cord or tie is laced around top of slipper to 
complete it. 

Baby’s Outfit. 

Coverlet (Plate VIII., Figure 1).—Over baby’s pram a little coverlet looks so 
cosy and soft. This ‘^Bunny Cover” has been worked in the simplest of stitches, 
the centre is in stocking stitch and it has a border of garter stitch. The three 
wdiite bunnies were worked in chain stitch after the coverlet had been pressed. 
It may be lined to make it a little warmer. 

Babif^s Kug-Me-Tight (Plate VIII., Figure 2),—These hug-me-tights are so 
simple to make, all row^s of plain knitting. Do the cuffs on finer kneedles so that 
they will grip the waists. Finish the edges with a row or two of crochet, using the 
silky rabbit wool. Turn down a small piece aroimd .the neck and thread it with 
the ribbon—^this double piece makes the wrap inuoh more comfortable around the 
neck. 

Babjfs Oonf '(Plate 'VTIT., Figure 3).-—A knitted coat is very warm and light 
in weight. The coat illustrated has been worked in the “Feather and Fan” stitch, 
with the yoke and cuffs of “Moss” stitch. 

SmaU BUwmers (Plate VIII., Figure 4).—These little under-garments ensure 
ibat the small child is waim—they are worked in “Ribbed .Mo.ss” stitch. They 
may have elastic or ribbon around the waist. 
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Knee C'ap.s (Plate VIII., Figure 5).—For those driving cars or for dear old 
granny, who feels the cold in the joints, there is great comfort in a pair of knee 
caps knitted in wool. They must be knitted in rib and sufficiently tight to grip 
the leg above and below the knee. If too tight they will be very uncomfortable, 
and might interfere with the circulation. 

Baby s Frock (Pate VIII., Figure 6).—The little dress illustrated was knitted 
in two-ply woolf with a lacey stitch for the skirt, but plain for the yoke and 
sleeves. 

A set-in sleeve sits and keeps its shajie better than a sleeve knitted in one with 
the bodice. 

It is best to have children’s wear dainty and attractive, but in winter it must be 
warm and soft. A woollen garment will supply these necessities. 

Gaiters (Plate VIll., Figure 7).—These woollen gaiters have been knitted with 
sufficient length to protect the leg from above the knee to the toes. It should 
be shaped to the leg in order to keep it up. 

Mittens (Plate VIII., Figure 8), Booties (Plate VIIT., Figure 9), Slippers 
(Plate VTTI., Figure 11), and Shoes (Plate VIIL, Figure 12), have all been 
knitted to complete the outfit in the simple stitches. 

Bonnets (Plate VITI., Figure 10).- The bonnet shown was knitteil to go with 
the jacket in ‘‘Feather and Fan” stitch. An extremely warm bonnet will be 
procured by lining the knitted bonnet before it is worn. 

SUMMARY. 

1. A great number of useful and comforting articles can be made* from surplus 
wool and sheep skins. 

2. Wool must be freed from all grease, dirt, and foreign matters. 

3. Hot soap suds will clean the wool. 

4. When cleaning the wool should not be tangled or matted together. 

f). To store wool so that it is protected from moths it should be kept in fine 
calico bags. 

6. Scoured wool is useful for stuffing mattresses, pillows, (piilts, tea cosies, table 
mats, iron holders, inner-soles, and toys of various kinds. 

7. To utilise sheep skins t(» best advantage they must be preserved by some 
method of tanning. 

8. A useful method of tanning sheep skins is to use a mixture of alum, salt, 
and saltpetre dissolved in water containing bran. 

9. If the wool is to be cleaned during tanning, soap is added. 

10. To remove loose fibres and to .soften the tanned skin it is rubbed with 
pumice stone or a piece of a brick. 

11. Articles are cut from the skin by running a knife or razor blade along 
marks put on the leather side of the skin. 

12. Tanned sheep skins can be used for making bedside matsj, floor polishers, 
furniture dusters, boot polishers, inner-soles, powder puffs, and animal toys. 

13. The most popular wool-work is the making of garments with woollen thread. 

14. Garments can be knitted, crocheted, netted, or woven. 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


PAPERS READ AT UPPER NORTH BRANCHES CONFERENCE. 

[Morchard, July 19th, 1933.] 

SESSION FOR WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


MAKING THE BEST USE OF SHEEP. 


[By Mrs. A. F. (Ximmings, Belalie.J 

Oil most farms slieop provide the muiii meat supply, and unless one can vary the 
cooking the family will get very tired of mutton every day. Some housewives serve 
the mutton generally ns a roast vvitli chops sometimes as a change. Tlien it is no 
wonder one hears the remark, ‘*I am sick of mutton.^* There are quite a variety 
of ways of cooking this meat which can be made into a tasty meal besides making the 
most of the meat supply, a consideration in these times. Even when the faimer is his 
own butcher the sheep means money. The following arc some of the ideas 1 adopt to 
use up the whole of the sheep whilst giving the faanily quite a variety of meat dishes. 

The leg, shoulder, and loin are usually roasrt^cd in the oven, or braised in a boiler 
on the stove. If fthe mutton is roasted the potatoes are usually baked under the joint. 
The bone in a leg or shoulder may be removed and the cavity filled with seasoning. This 
is very nice eaten cold, and makes a nice Sunday dinner, when the ‘^cook’^ should 
have a day’s rest if possible. The leg or shoulder may be boiled with carrots or 
parsnips and served with either parsley or onion sauce. 

The meat from neck and breast may be put through the mincer, add a Ittle soaked 
bread, salt, pepper, and thyme and sausage meat will be provided for breakfast or 
rolls. For a small family mince oiic-half for sausage meat, and the rest will make a 
savoury stew, curry, meat or sea pie. The bones should not be thrown away but boiled 
to form stock for soup. The breast of mutton may be spread with seasoning, rolled 
and tied, then boiled or baked; it is best eaten cold. The meat from the neck makes 
nice Cornish pasties or small meat pies, as it is mostly lean. 

The breast of mutton and knuckle end of leg or shoulder with the two kidneys will 
make a very nice meat pudding or pie. Allow the pudding plenty of time to cook so 
that the meat will be tender. The knuckle ends of a shoulder and leg and the meat 
from the head and the tongue will make potted meat, which is very suitable for hot 
days. 

The sheep's head is often thrown away, but properly prepared it makes one or more 
nourishing meals. The head must be chopped or sawn in two; remove the eyes, 
tongue, and brains, then soak in salt and waiter for some hours. The head should be- 
put into cold wuter and boiled or simmered until the meat will leave the bones. There 
are several ways of serving:—To make soup—Remove the head, strain, and allow to 
cool so that any Hait may be removed, return to saucepan, add soup vegetables, and 
thicken with either pearl barley, macaroni, rice, or sago, serve very hot with croutons 
of toasted bread. The meat from the hetwl may be cut into small pieces (also tongue 
and brains) and added to the soup which has been thickened with rice or pearl barley. 
This is sheep’s head broth, and the vegetables, carrot, turnip, and onion may be- 
put on to co6k with the head, and the whole simmered for about three hours. Add 
a little parsley before serving. 

Sheep’s head fricasseed nmy be made by cutting the meat, brains, and tongue into 
small pieces an^l adding it to white sauce; cook for a few minutes, add parsley, and 
serve very hot. The tongue may also be salted and boiled, and the brains fried and 
served on toast. Fricasseed brains make a nourishing meal for an im alid. 
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The* Hrer and heart should ulso be used. There are several ^ays of cooking^' Uver; 
nsoallf it is fried with rashers of bacon for breakfast. This is a favorite dish. Cut 
the liver into slices and place in a baking dish or casserole with rashers of bacon, then 
a thick layer of sliced onions, add pepper, salit, and a good dusting of flour, and nearly 
cover with water. Place in a hot oven and cook until tender. If a casserole is* used, 
It may be left in the oven for the whole of the afternoon, and the long slow cooking is 
an improvement. 

Another way is to mince the liver, bacon, and onion, put into piedish, adding a 
Jdhtle salt, sage, and pepper. Sprinkle the top with breadcrumbs and dot with butter. 
<3ook in a moderate oven for one flour. This is often called mock goose. 

The heart should bo stuffed with seasoning and roasted, and the kidneys roasted or 
cut in halves and fried. 

Try some different ways of cooking chops; for instance, haricot chops are a change. 
For this take neck chops (as these are not so fat), chop in half and fry brown on both 
Slides. Place in a saucepan. Peel and chop one onion, carrot, and (turnip (grate the 
carrot and turnip if liked) and fry until brown. Add pepper and salt and enough 
flour to thicken, then add about 1 pt. of water. Stir well and pour over the chops. 
Allow it to stew for li hours. Curried chops are also nice; these are cooked the sainc 
as the former recipe, only using an apple instead of carroit and turnip and adding 
curry powder with flour, pepper, salt, and sultanas. Serve with boiled rice. Chops are 
also nice cooked in the oven, and when partly done, pour over them a nice batter. 

There are various ways of using up cold mutton left from a previous meal, which 
arc tasty and economical. For this purpose a mincer is a boon to any housekeeper, 
and should be in every farm home. A very little cold muitton minced with some onion 
and mixed with breadcrumbs (or soaked stale bread), an egg to bind, will form rissoles 
for tea or breakfast, or the mince may be heated and served up on toast. The remains 
of a cold leg of mutton makes nice curry, which will be appreciated in cold weather. 

A hash is another method of using up the remainB of a leg of mutton. A casserole 
is nice for this, as the slow cooking in the oven does not make the meat tough. A 
hash or stew should never be boiled, only simmered. 

• Potato or shepherd’s pie is always a favorite and is easily mode from the left¬ 
overs of mutton. Mince some cold mutton, mix with it some chopped parsley and 
onion, pepper, salt, and a little flour and stock to moisten. Put into a piedish and 
cover wiith a thick layer of mashed potatoes. Brush over with beaten egg or milk and 
cook in the oven until it is thoroughly heated a nice brown, garnish with parsley. 

This is another way for using cold meat:—cup of minced meat, 1 cup of bread and 
milk (fairly thin and previously boiled), 1 beaten egg, pepper and salt, 1 teaspoon curry 
powder and a little chopped onion. Mix together in a piedish. Sprinkle dry bread¬ 
crumbs on top and dot with buitter. Bake from 30 to 35 minutes. Bice, breadcrumbs, 
potatoes, or batter may all be combined with cold mutton, making a very little into 
a savory and satisfying meal. The following are some recipes well worth trying:— 

German Patties .—Out thin slices of bread, and stamp out with a round cutter. Dip 
the rounds in melted butter. Make a mince of cold mutton, a tablespoon of grated 
cheese, a little curry powder, pepper and salt, and some good gravy. Thicken with a 
little flour. Put as much of the mixture as possible between two rounds of bread, 
press together, and dip in egg and breadcrumbs. Fry anfl serve very hot. 

Minoe OolZops.—lllbs. mincemeat, 1 onion, 1 tabl^poon of flour, salt, and pepper, 
1 pt. water, 1 tablespoon fat. Divide the mince into small pieces and make into round 
Trails, rolling in mixed flour, pepper and salt. Seat the| fatt m tlie saucepan and fry 
the balls until brown all over. When the meat is fried drain most of the fat out 
of the sancepan, then fry the chopped onion and add 1 dessertspoon of flour. Stir 
pntil brown, then add water; when boiling add meat balls and simmer one hour. 

i£ea4, Maeatmi <md Tomatoes.—Oold meat, minced or chopped, 3oz8. macaroni, 3 large 
fomatoes, salt, p^per, sugar, and 1 giU of sto<*. Boll macaroni for 20 minutes in 
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0 alted water. Strain and place a layer of it in a greaaed piedish. Obyer with half 
the meat, seasoned with pepper and salt, then a layer of sliced tomatoes sprinkled 
with sugar. Repeat these (three layers, cover the top with breadcrumbs, and pour down 
the side 1 gill of stock. Bake in a moderate oven until the crumbs brown. 

In summer it is advisable to put part of the sheep into pickle, as the mutton will not 
keep fresh in hot weather. Corned mutton is very nice boiled and served hot with 
carrots or cauliflower and white sauce or as a cold luncheon with lettuce salad. ^ 

The caulfat, suet, and any other scraps of fat or dripping should be rendered and 
put aside for soap or candles. 8oap is quite simple to make at home. I generally 
use 121b6. of fat at once, boiling it in the copper «ftar the washing is done, but 61bs. 
of fat can be made in a kerosene tin. 

The skin of the sheep may also be used at home. Tanned or cured it will 
make a very nice mat, and odd pieces can be used to make polishers for floors, 
furniture, or boots. The wool, washed or scoured,” is used to make wool mattresses 
or wool-a-downs; it is also also nice for stuffing cushions or toys for the little ones. 
In this way very little of this valuable animal is wasted, most of it being used up on 
the farm, with a small amount of labor and very little expense. 


HANDMADE BUGS. 


[By. Mrs. E. L. Orchard, Belalie.] 

Most of us, at one time or another, have encountered hard times, and it is then that 
we learn to economise. It is much better to praf*tise economy with beauty, if possible. 
Patience and perseverance and a good sense of color schemes, with the use of weU- 
wom, thoroughly clean woollen, and wool and cotton materials, can be tn economy by 
which most of us may profit. 

Wool keeps its warmth to the last thread and need not ever be wasted. Any article 
that can be cut into strips will make hooked or knitted rugs of almost everlasting wear. 

Cotton and silk can bo used, but it is not wise to mix the materials, because of their 
different wearing qualities. Making rugs for the floor is most fascinating work, and 
can be done by any member of the family—male or female—and all can help from tlio 
schoolchildren to the grandparents. Getting everyone interested is a great help, and 
they will love to remember that ‘Hhe red in this doorslip was Normals frock, tlu> 
green was an old tablecloth the boys spilt ink on, and so spoiled for bridge; the grey 
was once dad's flannel trousers, that were patched at seat and knees and worn 
through again, &c.'' For this particular type of rug short ends oc wool or wool and 
cotton goods (dressmakers' or tailors' scraps would be ideal) if knitted on a back 
ground of strong thread, they make wonderfully effective rugs; some authorities claim 
they wear longest of all home-made rugs. The idea is to knit in strips or squares, 
planned in striking designs and attractive colors, and they are very pleasing in effect 
Twine about the thickness of knitting cotton, but of a firm twisted variety—I use 
macrame thread—^No. 12 steel knitting needles, and a box of assorted materials arranged 
for convenience in separate compartments, is the necessary equipment. Cut material 
into pieces 2in. long by Jin. wide, and if the cloth is very thin, cut it wider, but same 
length, and fold as you work. Cashmere is cut very wide, flannel about Jin., and 
heavy cloth a little less than Jin. 

The cutting of material into regular lengths is necessary for the finished appearance, 
and does away with any clipping afterwards. The clipping or shearing is the hardest 
part of your work. 

The easiest way to work a rug is to knit in strips and top-sew together after 
knitting is flnidiied; 13 or 15 stitches on the needle makes easy handling. 

To begin: Oast on 13 stitches and knit one row, turn, knit first stitch, and lay on^ 
piece of material a little more than half way across the thread with long end toward 
worker, knit second stitch, and place long end over and knit next stitch. Insert another 
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piece of cloth and repeat to end of row. Always work with pile of mat away from 
you. Ktiit the return row without putting in any cloth. Nine strips of this knitteu 
fabric each as long as the rug required would make a hearthrug or bedside rug. After 
top-sewdng the strips together, line with ticking or other firm material, and it Will 
always keep a gooil shape. 

Hi Ik stockings, singlets, or any articles in ICayser or Celanese wear can be used after 
they are discarded by cutting into strips and crocheting into a rug. 

Biscuit to brown shades make a good bedroom mat, and pink, blue, mauve, and 
green make a pretty bedroom cushion. When using stockings, cut off the worn feet, 
and beginning at the ankle, cut around the leg about fin. wide, depending on the 
thickness each stocking will cut into a strip from 5 to 8 yards long. Wind each into 
a ball and arrange colors, then with a large crochet hook commence with enough chain 
to form centre of rug, work around with double crochet, increasing evenly at corners 
until f'ize required; that makes a rectangular rug. To make an oval, increase irregularly 
at ends, and line with some firm material. These rugs can. be cleaned by washing ii 
Lux or soft soap, the same as if the material was still in its original form of stockings 
oi singlets. As the feet and tops are cut off tlic stockings that arc to be used, they 
can be .pushed into one sitockingtop and so make a soft, useful dusler. I have used a 
rug constantly for nearly two years made from 118 stockings, 1 pair bloomers, and parts 
of 2 singlets, measuring If yds. by 26in., and it is keeping the shape very well, and 
has not been hard to clean, in spite of the northern dust. It has r. flat appearance, but 
utheraise is showing no signs of wear. 

The most fascinating of all handmade rugs is the hooked variety on canvas founda* 
tiou. Many delightful designs and color schemes can be worked. Designs can be 
taken from the buckles on belt; patterns on linoleums are useful, and the pictures on 
the back of playing cards, &c. 

For foundations, rug canvas or hessian can be used. Hessian is cheaper and can 
bo used for the working of fine designs, such as flowors and for small geometrical 
patterns. Bug*canvas is very stiff, and open for a beginner, and the squares are easy 
to follow with any pattern that can be divided into corresponding squares, but it is 
very close work to follow the threads in hessian, though at first the canvas makes the 
worker ^s fingers tired and sore. 

Hessian by the yard or cut from branbags should be washed before using for rugs 
to get rid of the natural unpleasant odour. All thait is required to make a rug is a 
foundation, a No. 00 steel crochet hook, a pair of large broad-bl&ded scissors, and a 
suitable quantity of well-washed old clothes. 

New materials may be used in conjunction with old, but it is best to wash and 
sometimes fade ithe materials before cutting or tearing into strips 

Generally speaking, a rug wears best if made entirely of woollen or entirely of 
cotton materials, though they can be mixed and a little silk or artificial silk intro¬ 
duced—^but never in large patches—^because silk tends to break away and cotton has 
to be treated differently to get the best results. 

It is. a good plan to design the rug first, and for a first attempt a simple design 
in lines and squares is best. When using hessian, very wide turnings must be taken 
or it will fray and spoil the appearance of the finished article. 

When using dark material for border, it is wise to bind first of all the selvedges 
with the same color bias binding. When the border is light, the edge is not noticed. 

The next step is to cut or tear the materials into suitable widths; old nu(terial 
will not tear easily goes all ways, but new is better if tom rather than cut. To test 
the width, hold it under the canvas, put the hook through the canvas from the top, and 
pull the end of the cloth through, leaving an end about lin. Insert the hook in the 
next space and draw a loop about Jin, to }in. to the top, and if the loop fills the 
square comfortably without being dragged or slipped through, it is the correct width; 
that is all there is to learn in the stitch of hooked rugs made from cloth. 
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If u^g rug'Wool, there are several ways of working a rug, all of ithem very beauti* 
fuL Always commence a strip with the end drawn up on to the right side and always 
finish a strip in the same way and commence the end of the next strip in the same 
space, all ends being sheared off in the final clipping of the rug. The back must be 
perfectly free from ends, and each loop—^if the strip is of correct widith—-^will help 
to keep its neighbor in place. 

The last step in the making of hooked rugs is the shearing. All wool rugs jre 
vastly improved by cutting off the surface of the loops, but cotton mats look best 
if left in the loops; if cut they go flat with wear, whereas the woollen materials remain 
soft and springy. 

All clippings off rugs can be saved and used to stuff into a flock mattress or fill a 
cushion. They can be used in place of kapoc for filling golliwogs made from black 
stockings. 

When shearing, only the tops of the loops need be cut, and if one occasionally ia 
lower than others, the point of the scissors can be put in the loop and cut through. 
Scoured wool for rugs may be dyed with vegetable dyes. 

If w'orking a bold design, diaw or stencil the pattern in colors on the canvas before 
commencing the hooking, and for a geometrical or conventional design it is most 
helpful to draw on graph paper or rule the paper into squares, to correspond With the- 
canvas. Some of the fancywork stores in the city have designs stamped on canvas, 
and will srtencil designs for customers, but their charges make the rug expensive. 
These rugs should not bo lined, as they are fairly heavy and closely worked, and a 
lining will hold the dust. To clean them, beat against a wall and brush with a straw 
broom or vacuum cleaner, and if necessary sponge or wash in the usual Lux or soft- 
soap 8u,ds and dry in a not too strong wind. 

In making the dollar rug, care must be taken to cut each piece exactly round, 
and if a cardboard gauge is used from which to cuit each piece, the worker will find no 
difficulty in keeping thorn even. 

Then there is the plaited floor rug made from cotton, silk^ and artifleal silk. Each 
color and variety of cloth is plaited separately iind top sewn together and there is no 
need to line this type of rug, because it will wear a long time and keep flat on the floor 
without any backing. 

If only a small quantity of material is available a good plan is to cut in Jin. strips, 
thread into a bag needle, and oversew into hessian. Mark a conventional design on 
the hessian in charcoal or chalk and then, taking long stitches on top and short ones 
underneath, sew the materials into the hessian to represent satin stitch or Indian 
filling in embroidery. It will make a very effective rug, and will wear satisfactorily. 

[Mrs, Orchard gave a demonstratian of the varums methods of rug making and had 
on view samples of her work,] , 

Miss E. Campbell, Dip. Dom. Ec., Education Department, gave an address, ‘‘{The 
Use of Wool and Sheepskins.' ’ 


COirFERENOE AT COWELL. 

Delegates from Women^s Branches in the Eastern Eyre's Peninsula Bran<jies met 
in Conference at Cowell on August 10th. Miss J. James (Mangalo), who read a 
paper on “Useful Hints in the Care of Sick Children," said for croup, a few 
drops of turpentine should be sprinkled on a piece of flannel and put around 
the neck. It should be left on for a few minutes according to the age of thd child> 
and when taken off, replaced with a piece of flannel to keep the neck warm. For 
bums from boiling water, it was not advisable to remove the clothes, but to flrst 
pour on cold water, and after a few minutes some kerosene. If cold water was not 
available, use'kerosene, afterwards carefully removing clothing. If done carefully no> 
blister would appear. For other kinds of burns picric acid or lime water and olive* 
oil waa good. For centipede or scorpion bites, hot water and Condy’s or washing sodjGi 
was recommended, In all eases of sickness give a dose of castor oil flrst, or if the* 
child cannot keep that down, a laxette. Even when a child is “teasy" and out of sorts: 
a laxette—besides being tempting—is very useful. 
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In a paper in which she discussed the beet way to mend men’s socks, Mrs. P. Colea 
(Mkngalo') said when a so^ became much worn on the heel the best plan was to* 
patch it. Not only was this method easier, but it was more comfortable than dams 
and more serviceable. First, make the hole even by trimming it with the scissors, 
then take from a sound yet old sock a patch just a fraction bigger than the hole in 
the sock. Set this in the hole and herringbone firmly all the way round. When 
idnished, the sock looks neat and will wear like new. Toeing and heeling the socks 
can be done in the same way. 

Miss Beryl Cleave (Mangalo) dealt with th© subject of ‘interesting Children in 
Farm Work. ’ ’ Children going to school, she said, thought their lessons were the worst 
problems in life, therefore on leaving school the children should have some obiect to 
occupy their minds because they were so free and active. A girl could be given a 
cow. The cow and her stock to be hers and the produce to be her mother’s. She 
could learn quite a lot in managing a cow, milking, making butter, and rearing calves. 
Kindness and gentleness go a long way in handling a cow, either young or old.^ 
Hegular hours for milking are most important, and ns much as possible the sfime 
person should milk the same cows. The cow being the girl’s very own, made her 
interested. Boys could be given a sheep. The first year he has its wool and the next 
its lamb and wool, and so on. He could eventually build up a small flock. They could 
also have a sow. The litters could be sold as weaners, or kept a few months and 
sold as baconers. There was much to learn about cows, slieep, and pigs, which made 
it interesting and kept the children well occupie<l. If they had nothing to do, there- 
was much truth in the old saying ‘Satan finds work for idle hands to do.’ ” 


OOONAWAKRA. 

May 24th.—^Attendance, 21. 

OakemakinCi. —Paper presented by Mrs. B. Childs:—“Most housewives have found 
that a cake mixed in a hurry often turns out a good one and when we want a special 
^•ake and take the most jjains it will most likely bo an absolute failure. But taking a 
general rule one must be very careful weighing and measuring the ingredients for a cake. 
A good pair of scales is.a household necessity, and weighing is more satisfactory than 
mba^ring.. Before starting to bake make sure.that the lire is right; have the wood cut 
rather oh the fine side, so that if wood has to be added while the cake is in the oven it 
catches quickly. It does not chill ^lie temperature of the oven so mych as heavy pieces 
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of wood. Cakes are divided into' three classes—those made by beating the sugar and 
eggs together; sponges; those made by creaming the butter and sugar—coffee, ribbon, 
sultana, pound cakes, &c.; and those made by ruh^bing the butter into the flour until 
it is like fine breadcrumbs. This method is used for rock buns, gingerbreads, &c.; but 
the first two methods are the most used in cakemaking. Making a Sponge Sandwich ,— 
A sponge should be beaten 20 minutes until not a grain of sugar can be felt. I always 
use a spiral eggbeater. A sponge needs to be beaten briskly; the one beaten in the 
open air is lighter than the one beaten inside. Some sponge recipes have milk inland 
aome have boiling water. Skim milk is lighter than new milk. After beating the eggs 
ami sugar, sift and mix lightly the dry ingredients and add lastly the water or milk. 
Pour the mixture into prepared tins, place carefully in the oven—^preferably just a 
moderate oven—and do not open oven until the sponge is cooked—about 20 minutes. 
If the oven is opened before it will often cause sponge to flatten. There are more 
sponges spoilt in the baking than in the mixing. Some recipes for sponges have arrow- 
root or cornflour instead of plain flour with rising sifted with it, or self-raising flour. 
These sponges are lighter but they are not so moist nor as economical as the other 
sponges for general household use. A chocolate sponge is made by adding from 5 to 6 
teaspoonfuls of powdered chocolate or cocoa and sifting with the- dry ingredients. A 
spiced sandwich is made by adding 1 teasponful of ground ginger or cinnamon and 1 
of cocoa. In testing a sponge to see if it is cooked, open the oven door carefully and 
touch lightly with a finger; if the sponge feels elastic to the touch and it has not left 


a dent on the sponge it is cooked. Remove carefully from the oven, wipe the bottom 
of the sandwich tin with a damp cloth, and turn carefully on to the cake cooler or a 
clean teatowel. The second method of making cakes is the one most used. In winter 
the butter is rather hard for creaming, but I find it is a good plan to place the 
sugar in the oven for a few minutes until it is just warm; be careful not to allow 
it to get too hot or it will make the butter oily. Beat together until it is a light creamy 
consistency, then add eggs gradually, either well beaten or separately according to 
recipe and beat until not a grain of sugar can be felt and the mixture is light and 
creamy. If making a coffee cake, sift dry ingredients gradually and mix lightly; 
lastly adding the milk. If making a fruit cake, have all fruit washed and cleaned 
and thoroughly dry. Always cut sultanas in halves—it gives the cake a finer appenr- 
■ance and a nicer flavor. Add fruit and flour gradually to creamed butter, sugar, and 
be careful to have the mixture not too thin—this js sometimes the cause of 
fruit going to the bottom. Always cook fruit cakes in well papered tins, placing them 
in a hot oven and gradually decreasing the heat. A good way to test a fruit cake 
or any butter cake is to use a clean straw or hatpin, pierce the thickest part of the 
cake, and t^t if the hatpin is dry and clean. For a chocolate cake add the dry cocoa 
or powdered chocolate to the dry ingredients and sift twice before adding to the cake. 
Make three mixtures for a ribbon cake, cooking 2 pink sandwiches, 2 white, and 2 
chocolate. The following recipes may be he-lpful:—ITkife Sponge.--! cup each sugar 
and flour, 1 teaspoonful tartar, i teaspoonful soda, 4 eggs, 4 tablespoonfuls of warm 
milk. Beat sugar and eggs for 20 minutes, add flour and rising which have been 
aifted twice, stir in very lightly, and lastly add milk. Bioh Dark C^ke.—ljlbs. flour. 
Jib. butter, 3Ib. brown sugar, 11b. each raisins, dates, sultanas, and currants, ilb. 
mixed peel, i teaspoonful ground ginger, cinnamon, and nutmeg, 8 eggs well beaten, 
1 d^ertspoonfid soda, Jib. almond kernels, and pinch of salt—a nice recipe for 
Oinstmas or wading cake. Ginger Beat 4 eggs for a few minutes, add } 

and beat for quarter of an hour. Sift together three times the following 
arrowroot, 2 teaspoonfuls ginger, a teaspoonful cinnamon, 2 tea¬ 
spoonfuls cocoa, 2 dessertspoonfuls plain flour, 1 teaspoonful tartar, and i teaspoonful 
TOda; ^d gently to eggs and sugar, lastly add 1 dessertspoonful golden syrup, and 
b^e 20 minutes in two large sandwich tins. A cream filling is nice for this sand¬ 
wich. Cream Cake.—A nice plain cake, handy to make if short of butter ;—i etrsts. 
1 cup ^h sugar and cream, 1} cups flour, 2 teaspoonfuls tartar and J teaspoonful 
TOda. Beat and sugw well together, add cream, then flour and rising whidi have 
been well sifted. Cook in moderate oven about one hour. Walnut Cake.—l cup 

^ ^aspoonful. vanilla, } cup milk, 1 cup chopped 
self-raising flour. Cream butter and sugar, add well beaten eggs, then 
chopped nuts and flour and milk gradually. Bake H hours in moderate oven, Sultano 

^ 1 glass of stweet milk, 

fl^of self-raising flour 11b. plain flour, fib. sultanas. Cream butter and sugar, add 

t^hours gradually, lastly sultanas (chopped in pieces). Bake ribout 


cup butter and 1 cup 

*ugar, add 1 egg and pinch of salt. Beat well, then mix in IJ dups self-raising flour 
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ooco&nuty and lastly bakettes. Put in teaspoons on greased slide. Bake until gdlden 
brown (30 minutes). Leave on tray to' cool. Eaism Shorts (Mrs. Modistacb).—| 6 oz 8 . 
self-raising flour, 2oz8. plain flour, 2ozs. sugar, 4iozs. butter, 1 egg beaten with. 1 table- 
spcTOn cold water. Bub butter into flour and sugar. Mil to light dough with liquid. 
Knead a little, roll out thin, and cover half with raisins or currants. Place other half 
oil top, making a sandwich. Boll slightly in order to press together, and cut into 
fingers. Brush over with milk, and sprinkle with sugar and cocoanut. Bake golden 
brown (10 minutes). Caramel Cake Squares (Mrs. Len. Bedman).—Jib. brown sugyr, 
^Ib. butter, 1 egg, 1 cup self-raising flour, i teaspoon salt, } cup chopped nuts, } cup 
shredded dates, i teaspoon vanilla essence. Melt butter and sugar, add unbeaten egg, 
beat until light. Stir in flour, and beat again thoroughly. Fold in nuts, dates, and 
essence. Spread liin. thick. Cook in slow oven. ^ Gut into squares while Hot, and 
leave in tin until cool. Eggless Cahe.—^ cups flour, 1 cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 2 
teaspoons soda, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon mixed spice, 1 cup currants, 2 cups 
buttermilk. Bake 1 hour. (Dripping and sour milk can* be used instead of butter and 
buttermilk). Christmas Calce,-^\hs. flour, 11b. currants, 21bs. butter, 41bs. sultanas, 
241b8. sugar, lib. mixed peel, 2 teaspoons cream of tartar, 24 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda. 
Mix in ordinary way. This will make two largo and two small cakes. Bake slowly 
from 2i-3 hours. Delioious Cake for Tea or Dessert (Mrs. E. AUder).—ilb. flour, -Jl^ 
butter, ^ teaspoon baking powder, ilb. sugar, white of 2 eggs and yolk of 1 , jam. 
Sift flour and baking powder, rub in butter add sugar, make into stiff paste with egg 
yolk. Boll out to size of dinner plate. Bake a light brown. Beat whites stiff, adding 
' sugar and essence to taste. Pile roughly on jam. Beturn to oven to harden. Lamingtou 
Cake (Miss E. Skinner ).—2 cups (small) flour, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 heaped teaspoon 
cream of tartar, \ cup milk, 1 level teaspoon carbonate of soda, ilb. butter. Beat 
butter and sugar to a cream. Add eggs, then flour and cream of tartar. Put soda in 
milk and stir in. (Secretary, Mrs. F. S. Skinner.) 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 
t May 14th. 

Home Nursing. —Miss Kealy read the following paper:—**At some time or other 
sickness comes ,into everybody's life. It is the one legacy, unfortunately, which all 
will most surely inherit, therefore it is wise to be prepared. Always have a supply 
of bed linen and garments, well boiled old linen, and a yrell equipped medicine chest, 
containing castor oil, mag. sulp., brandy, iodine, boracic acid, and carron oil, Ac. 
The Selection, Preparation, and Cleaning of a Sick Boom .—^It is not always conyenient 
to choose the most fitting room for the sick person td inhabit. However, if pos 8 i[ble, 
the room should be as bright and well lighted , as possible, it should be well ventilated, 
and have a fireplace in it. Fresh flowers arranged in the room each day help to make 
it more cheerful. 

Bed and Bedding, —Try, if possible, to avoid nursing a patient in a double bed. 
Feather beds are not only unhealthy, b&t are most uncomfortable for sick persons to 
lie upon on account of the great diflGiculty they liave in preventing themi^lves from 
sinking into hollows. A good hoi’sehair mattress is the best for^a sickroom bed. With 
regard to pillows, suit them to each individual case; the patient will soon say how the 
pillows are best placed to make him comfortable. Some persons have a most happy 
knack of being able to place pillows very quickly and very comfortably, and one of 
the best pillows is so placed that the patient lies on as it were an mclined plane, 
and thus having plenty of support to the back of the neck and shoulders. The upper 
clothing should consist of a sheet, one or more blankets,; according to the weather or 
the doctor's orders, and a thin counterpane. A draw sheet, and, in certain cases, a 
waterproof sheet is a necessity, more particularly in long illnesses. 

Bedsores .—^In all cases of long illness a nurse will find that one great difficulty 
presents itseH in her many duties, and tnat is the preventing of bedsores. Often in 
spite of every effort on her part a bedsore will come, and then it will be her d!uty to 
.carry out every detail of treatment ordered by the doctor, because 4 eh 6 has to prevent 
the nasty complication of a case from becoming worse. Prevention -—^Always ke^ 
the parts of the body that are exposed to pressure scrupulously clean, be' careful that 
the sheet on wMch the patient lies is kept smooth and free from wrinkles arid bread¬ 
crumbs; remove the sheet from imder the patient directly it is soiled; vary the position 
of patient as much as possible, and each time the patient is washed, rub well with 
methylated spirits, and then apply a good talc powder. If, however^ a sore be estib- 
lished! in/ spite of care, the doctor should be told of it,* and he will give all 
/directions with* reghrd’ to treatnient. 

^ Temperature *—^Most people understand taking a temperature^ the normal* readihg 
|tHeing 98.4 degtees. The armpit is the usual and best part of the body to apply t|^ 
* thermometer, and in doing so be careful to apply the (ball next to the patient's sk^ 
no part of ^ clothing intervened - ‘ 
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J’lliM.-y-It takes a great amonat of experience and practice for one to understand 
the candition of a pvlBe; 70 to 76 beats a minute is the aveiage pulse of a person 
lying in a horizontal position and unexcited. 

BesniTaiion, The different kinds of respiration are of the greatest importance^[ 
about 18 to 20 respirations a minute is the average rate of breathing, 

W^hing a Patient .—There is nothing so refreshing to a patient as a thorough, 
washing! and a comfortable sleep is often the result of it after restless hours have been 
passed. 

AdmvndstratU>n of Medicine, ^c. —It is a wise rule, that instead of trusting to a 
spoon to measure the dose always use a ‘marked measure glass and give the exact 
quantity order^ by the doctor, f Fomentatifons are applications of hot water, and 
these may be simple or medicated by the addition of any drug. Always wring foments 
as dry as possible; they are more comfortable and are not likely to blister the skin. 

Coughs and Colds, —How;often does it happen that severe colds are caught and the 
seeds of life—long illnesses sown through carelessness, such as sitting about in wet 
clothing, ,or chang^ from woollen garments to cotton ones, &c. By taking aspirm 
and hot lemon drinks, and plenty of rest, a cold is sometimes checked; however, 
remember a cold should never be neglected. Regarding the doctor ^s instructions. Many 
persons have good memories, and many exceedingly bad ones, but even those who pride 
themselves upon their ability to retain what is told them so often forget; therefore, it 
is a good rule to have a pencil and paper at hand and make a note of all directions 
given by the medical man. Be loyal to the doctor under whose care you have placed 
the patient, and try always to carry out his orders faithfully and accurately.'' 


Bread Marking. —^Paper read by Mrs. John Hefferman; meeting held June 20th, 
1933.—Good yeast is the first essential. Compressed yeast is very good and only 

takes a few hours to bake bread with it, but is rather expensive. All things being 

considered hop yeast is the best. Peast ,—^Boil loz. hops in nine cups of water for 
20 miimtos, strain and add one cup each sugar and flour and mix hot. When cool, 
add lilbs. cooked potatoes finely mashed; beat m and! let rise until next morning, then 
add one handiful salt and it is ready for use in a day. It should b© put in a ■wide 
mouth jar) and (will not require a cover, only a clean cloth to keep out dust, &c. This 
yeast will (.keep five or six weeks and only has to be stirred before using; half a cup 
makes a large bake of bread. To make the bread, take five sifters of flour and add 
one tablespoon sugar, one handful salt, half cup yeast, and! enough potato water to 
mako into a nice dough, knead well. Cover up warmly in cold weather and leave to 
rise all night. Mix after the evening meal, and first thing in the morning turn it out 
on a floured board and work it up, /taking care not to m^x much flour into it, just 
enough to keep it from sticking to the hands; put back into the dish and let it rise 
again. When risen sufllciently, it rises much quicker in hot weather and does not 
need to bo kept near the fire, take and roll intol loaves. A much nicer loaf is to use 
41b. tins and put 21b. loaves in them and have them greased well and again set to rise. 
When it is up to the top of the tins, put in a fairly hot oven and' bake IJ hours. It 
is a great improvement, when taking the Ibread from the oven, to brush over the tops 
of the loaves with hot water. It makes the crust nice and soft. Always stand the 
loaves on end, otherwise there may be a hard ridge all through the loaf. If short of 
bread, bake some bread rolls before the loaves are ready to put in the oven. Cut off 
some dough and roll into small rolls and put in a small dish; these usually rise 

suflleiontly in half an hour, then bake about quarter ofNan hour. Troubles in Bread 

Making, —Once-kneaded dough is sticky and will not rise, under-kneaded dough is 
streaky and the bread will contain lumps of dough that have not been crushed out, 
too much flour gives too stiff a dough, it rises very slowly and the flavor will be 
poor. Too long a •rising gives a porous loaf with poor flavor. If the rising continues 
too long, the bread settles over the side of the tin and becomes sour. ^ cool an> 
oven "will make the bread rise too long and it will be porous. When putting the salt 
in the broad, never put it in the yeast, always put it in the flour. 

Recipes. —^Yeast or German Cake.—Take about the same quantity of dough as for 
the bans and add one cup sugar, Jib. butter, or half (butter and dripping, a little 
nutmeg and cinnamon, also a few cuirants or sultanas and three eggs. More eggs 
mav be used iff a richer cake is desired. Test well and add enough flour to make a 
nice soft dough; let rise for one hour and then put into a well greased meat dish 
or “the oven slide and let rise again. Top for the cake, half cup each flour and 
sugar, one tablespoon butter, and a little cinnamon, crumble together, (brush over the 
top of the cake with melted butter and then sprinkle it over. Another recipe is to 
brujih jover the top of the cake with cream or melted butter and sprinkle sugar and 
cinna^n over it This is wach easier; it also requires a fairly hot oven. Buns.—, 
apiece of dough, say, 21bs.; after it 1^ well risen, melt one tablespoon butteir 
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or dripping and add one cup sugar, one egg, a few curraats or sultanas, and a 
little nutmeg. Mix well and put in. a dish to rise until the bread is put in the oVen. 
Then turn out and work it into small buns, pu^ on a greased slide and set to rise until 
the bread is baked. Bake quickly and brush over the tops with one tablespoon sugar 
mixed in a little (boiling water and put back in the oven for a minute until the glaze 
dries. Carraway seeds may also be used for those that prefer them, BcM/n, Br^td ,— 
Take about 21bs. of dough, one cup each seeded raisins and sugar, and one tablespoon 
dripping. Mix well, add enough flour to make into a nice'dough, let rise for an hour, 
roll into loaves and leave to rise until ready to bake. Glaze the top with a- little 
sugar and boiling water^ (Secretary, Mrs. W. Kekwick.) 

MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15iii.). 

June 15th.—^Attendance, 16. 

Gaedening. —Mrs. O. Hannemann read the following paper:—“To nmke gardening 
a success a good fence, which Is fowl proof, and an adequate supply of water is most 
necessary. If on an open spot, a breakwind should be erected. ' All vacant ground 
should be dug up, limed, and left for some weeks. Then apply a good dressing of 
stable manure and dig fork deep. This should again be left for some days before 
planting. To get early cabbage and cauliflower, sow in January and February. Sow 
the seeds thinly in a seed box and cover with very fine eai^h and a light mul^ of 
well rotted stable manure, which should be kept moist. Once up the plants shouxil be 
kept moving, giving a weak application of liquid manure once a week. Do not pour 
the solution on the leaves, because it will bum them. Plants do not need to be large, 
but strong. They should be planted 2ft. or more apart. Do not overcrowd. Choose 
a dull day for transplanting, and, if possible, protect them from the sun until rooted. 
When cauliflower heads begin to form, tie the outside leaves to protect the flower from 
the sun and dust. These vegetables require an abundance of water and manure. Always 
hoe after watering to conserve moisture. liottuce must be grown quickly, they require 
very rich soil. Carrots, turnips, and all root vegetables do best on soil that has had 
a previous crop well manured. Seed should be sown in February or March. I prefer 
the Manchester Table carrot and White Stone turnips Onions do well on sandy soil. 
Tomatoes need well worked ground. Never grow two crops in suocession on same soil, 
this also applies to beans. The longer period between growing the better the results. 
Tomatoes do better if staked and pruned. The fruit is much larger and keeps clean. 
Sow the seed at the beginning of July for an early crop. Early Red Dwarf is the 
best variety. Epicure is a good bean. A small corner of the garden should be set 
aside for flowers. Roses need very little attention and flower for practically eight to 
nine months of the year if mulched with stable manure during hot weather and by 
removing all dead flowers—the cut being made to an outgrowing bud, which will very 
soon shoot and produce another flower. Fruit should be grown also, the value of fresh 
fruit cannot be over-estimated. Almond trees are profitable; they give shade and 
shelter, and the nuts are useful for making sweets and cakes. To eat several after 
each meal is very wholesome. “ (Secretary, Mrs, B. Coles.) 


MOROHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

June 9th.—^Attendance, 16. 

Inaugural Meeting. —^Mr. H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary) delivered an address, 
and the meeting then took the form of a ^‘Question Box.“ Cure for turkeys with 
swollen heads? Answer .—^Rub with sulphur and oil, or kerosene and oil. Put a little 
kerosene in drinking water, failing that pierce the head alongside the eye with sharp 
instrument. Tomato sauce corks “popping off?*’ Answer .—This may be caused by 
either the use of inferior vinegar, insufficient boiling, or because the bottles were not 
dry when the sauce was put into them, 'l^ich are the most profitable, spring or 
autumn chicks? Answer .—Spring chickens were favored because tney would be laying 
at Easter, when eggs are dear. Autumn chicks do not lay until summer, when eggs are 
cheap. VHiat causes homie-made soap to shrink! Answer .—This was thought to be 
due to •cutting up too soon. Mrs. F. Twigden always used 121bs. fat, and when boiled 
it was poured into two half kerosene tins, left for three days, then turned out, and cut 
up after leaving in a block for three weeks. 

Beoipe for Furniture Polish .—^Use equal parts boiled oil, kerosene, vinegar, and 
turpentine. Put in bottle, shake well, sprinkle on woollen clotti and rub brbkly on 
furniture. (Secretary, Mrs. 0. Schulz.) 


PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13.90in.). 

Ai^NUAL Cooking Compbitition IHsld on April 19th. —The competition was dpened 
bjr .|^s. H. Billing, of the Wilkawatt Branch, and was judged by Miesdames H. Fewings, 
F. ^^ze, and W. B. Davis, of the Pinnaroo Branch. The following are the sections and 
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prizewinners:—(1) One plain and one brown sponge, Mrs. O. Belling first, Miss Phillia 
second; (2) plain and brown sponge roll, Mrs. R. C. Kerley first, Miss Phillis second; 
(3) one sultana cake and currant cake, Mrs. Bailey first, Mrs. Welden second; (4) one 
seed cake and one coffee cake, Miss Heinicke first, Mrs. Smitham second; (5) ribbon 
cake and napoleon cake, Miss Phillis first, Mrs. Phillis second; (6) scones, plain and 
wholemeal, and coffee roDs, Mrs. CJolwill first, Mrs. Bailey second; (7) nut loaTCs, Mrs. 
Johnston first, Mrs. Phillis second; (8) cream puffs, Mrs. Dabinett first, Mrs. Wright 
second; (9) puff pastry, Mrs. Brown first, Mrs. Colwill second; (10) collection of 
biscuits, Mrs. Howie first and special, Mrs. B. 0. Kerley second; (11) plate of small 
qakes, Mrs. R. C. Kerley first, Mrs. Phillis second; (12) bread (white and wholemeal 
and bread rolls). Miss Phillis first and special, Mrs. Phillis second; (13) yeast cake, 
Miss Phillis first, Mrs. Phillis second; (14) rich dark cake. Miss Oolwill first and 
special, Mrs. Welden second; (15) six jars jam, Mrs. Foale first and special, Mrs. 
Oolwill second; (16) throe jars jelly, Mrs. Poale first, Mrs. Pearce second; (17) one 
lemon marmalade and one orango marmalade, Mrs. Foale first. Miss Colwill second; 

(18) three bottles preserved fruit. Miss Colwill first, Mrs. R. C. Kerley second; 

(19) tomato sauce, Mrs. P. Kerley first, Mrs. Poale second; (20) cucumber pickle, Mtm. 
P. Kerley first, Mrs. Poale second. The competition was held in tho afternoon, and in 
the evening a dance was held, when the hall was crowded, showing the popularity of 
the Women’s Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. (Secretary, Mrs. R. Welden). 


PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.40in.). 

June 27th.—Attendance, 15. 

Knitono. —Mrs. M. Cabot read the following paper:—Knitting has many advan¬ 
tages over other ^fancy work,’ in that it is quickly done, easy to do, very little eye- 
strain, and it can be done anywhere at any time when one has a spare moment. During 
the War many people learned to knit, principally to make garments and comforts for 
tho soldiers, but after the War was over the knitting needles were put away, only a 
few mothers retaining them to knit socks for liusband or sons. A few years ago when 
the price of wool became so low, everyone was urged to ^use more wool’ to assist the 
wool-growers. Knitting wools were manuftw’.tured in numberless shades and sizes, and 
then it became fashionable to wear knitted garments. The result was that nearly 
every person learned to knit. The colorings of ithe wool are dainty and the patterns 
of garments interesting and varied. The knitting craze has been a great boon to 
sheep farmers, and the price of wool at the present moment js liigher than it has been 
for some time. In knitting there arc only two stitches—^plain and purl—and it is just 
a matter of how they are put in order that makes the pattern. Anyone who has 
achieved the art of knitting by following any instructions given should be able tO' 
accomplish any garment. A few of the best known stitches are garter stitch, stocking 
stitch, moss stitch, pineapple stitch, and cable stitch. Knitiinfj Hints ,—When pressing 
woollens, always press on wrong side over a damp cloth with a hot iron. When knitting 
socks, shrink the wool before knitting. Take the skein, soak it in lukewarm water for 
a few minutes, squeeze out the water, and lay out on paper to dry. When dry, wind 
loosely. To join the edges of a knitted garment, lay the two portions of the work 
to be joine<l on a fiait surface so that the edges just touch an<l catc'h the corresponding 
edges together, taking a stitch first from one side and then from the other, on the 

side nearest to you; point the needle towards you when taking the stitch and on the 

far side of the work, point the needle away from you. From one side always lift the 

lower stitch of the ridge, while on the other side lift the top stitch. Bo not draw the 

thread tight. When joined in this way, the setuii is almost invisible. When joining 
wool, never make a knot; always splice the two ends. Persons who suffer from 
rheumatism should always use bone knitting needles; steel needles are very cold. 
'When washing woollens, never mb—squeeze the article to be washed in lukewarm water 
to which Lux has been added. Rinse in water of the same temperature, and squeeze 
out the water. Spread out on paper to dry after having pulle<l the article into shape. ’ ’ 

Knitting. —^Paper read by Miss I. Coleman;—^‘When rolling a skein of wool, a 
good plan is to roll it around a block of camphor and there will be no danger of 
damage by mo(ths« Bo not roll tightly; this stretches the wool. Bo not knit tightlv, 
as this spoils the appearance of the work. When casting off the back of a jumper to 
shape it, knit row until five stitches remain on each end, then knit back until 10 stitches 
are on both ends, and so on until there are about 3in. left, then knit to end of row and 
cast off. Always cast off in purl; tliis allows the work to stretch. Always knit into 
back of all cast-on stitches, to form a neat and strong edge. To make a stitch, bring 
wool forward between needles and over the right hand needle. Some jumpers are 
shown to better advantage if not ironed. To iron a jumper, press carefully under a 
damp cloth and use a hot iron.” (Secretary, Miss J. Halliday.) 
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PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.06in.). 

June 7th.—^Present: 29 members. 

Recipes for Oakes and Biscuits,— The following were supplied: —Darlc Bich Cake 
(Mrs. Came).—11b. flour, ilb. self-raising flour, i grated nutmeg, i teaspoon salt, 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, i teaspoon spice, 8 eggs, lib. each butter and castor or soft sugar, 
l}lbs. sultanas, lib. currants, ^Ib. raisins, ^Ib. each dates and candied peel, 2 table¬ 
spoons brandy, 1 saltspoon soda stirred in 1 dessertspoon boiling water. Divide 
into two tins and bake 2^ to 3 hours. Test with dry straw. Soone Loaf,Sitt 3 cups 
flour with 2 teaspoons cream of tartar and 1 teaspoon carbonate of soda, pinch salt, 

1 teaspoon cinnamon or mixed spice, 1 cup mixed fruit, } cup sugar, stir in 1 table¬ 
spoon melted butter, sufficient milk as for fruit cakef Turn into buttered tin, and 
eook in a moderate oven for Ij hours. Slice and butter for use. Improves a few days 
old. Melting Moimenta. —Jib. butter, 3 tablespoons each icing sugar and cornflour, 
*9 tablespoons flour; beat butter, add icing sugar, beat these well, add the cornflour and 
lastly flour; take small pieces and roll between the hands. If inclined to stick, corn¬ 
flour hands. Phice on cold slide and mark with a fork or force through a biscuit 
forcer. Jewish Cake (Mrs. Levick).—Jib. butter. Jib. sugar, 1 dessertspoon cinnamon, 

^ Jib. S.R. flour, J cup milk and water. Method—Beat butter and sugar to a 

cream, add eggs, well beaten, then flour and cinnamon sifted together; lastly milk and 
water. Bake in sandwich tins about 20 minutes. Caramel Icing. —2 cups light brown 
sugar, 1 dessertspoon butter, J cup milk, pinch of c. tartar; boil together 12 minutes; 
when cold beat to a cream and add vanilla essence. If too thick, add a little milk. 
Cocoanut Square (Mrs. Provis).—3ozs. each sugar and butter, 6ozs. S.R. flour, 1 beaten 
egg. Rub sugar, butter, and flour together, add egg. Press out on baking dish and 
spread lightly with jam, put in moderate oven. Mix 1 cup each sugar a^d cocoanut 
and 1 beaten egg; sprinkle lightly on top of cake and bake until golden brown. Savory 
Chops (Mrs. C. ReiUyJ.—Trim as many chops as required of all fat, and roll them in 
plenty of flour. Lay in a casserole or pie dish and sprinkle with salt and sugar. Mix 
in a basin 3 tablespoons tomato sauce, 2 tablespoons each Worcestershire sauce and 
vinegar and sufficient water to cover chops. Cover dish and cook slowly for 2 hours. 
Savory Fuddmg (Mrs. Thos. Kidman).—^ cup flour, 1 cup suet or dripping, 1 onion, 
carrot, parsnip, turnip, and potato, 2 teaspoons c. tartar, Icarb. soda, pepper and salt 
to taste, a little mixed herbs and lib. minced meat. Mix as for plum pudding and put 
in cloth and cook 4 hours. If fresh moat is used, keep water boiling well. Gmger Oake 
(Mrs. J. Ncilson).—2 cups flour, 1 small cup sugar, 2 tablespoons treacle, J cup milk, 
Jib. butter, 1 teaspoon each mixed spice, cinnamon, 2 of ginger, 3 oggs* Boat butter 
and sugar together, add treacle, then eggs, beat short time. Mix dry ingredients. 
Dissolve 1 teaspoon carb. soda in milk and add lastly. Put a few pieces of butter on 
top and sprinkle with cocoanut and sugar. Useful Cake (Mrs. W. Balnaves).—Jib. 
butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 small cup milk, 2 teaspoons c. tartar, 1 carb. soda. Cream 
butter and sugar, add egg (beaten), then milk, with soda and c. tartar. Add currants 
or cocoanut. Caramel Bhuharh Fuddmg (Mrs. W. L. Redman).—Mix together 2ozs. each 
butter and sugar, spread inside a basin. Make a crust with Jib. flour and 3ozs. 
dripping, 1 teaspoon baking powder, and pinch salt, mix with cold water to make a 
stiff dough. line basin caref^ly with paste, reserving enough for lid. Fill mould with 
ciit'up rhubarb and 4 tablespoons sugar, wet edges well, put on lid. Tie greased paper 
on top and steam 2 hours. Cmnamon Cakes (Mrs. J. Doman).—1 cup sugar, 3J cups 
flour, 1 cup golden syrup or honey, Jib. dripping, 2 teaspoons c. tartar and 1 of carb. 
soda, i cup milk. Mix dripping and sugar with 2 tablespoons boiling water, then add 
golden syrup, then flour, with c. tartar and soda added, lastly milk. Roll into balls 
with hand and dip into cinnamon and sugar. Bake on greased tray. These cakes 
improve with keeping. Dark Fruit Cake (Miss K. Sharam).—Jib. butter, 1 cup each 
.sugar, S.R. and plain flour, 1 cup milk, 2 eggs. Jib. each currants and sultanas, 1 tea-« 
spoon soda, lemon peel, J nutmeg, J teaspoon spice, 2 tablespoons jam. Mix butter 
knd sugar, add eggs, milk, and flour, jam last. Cornflake Dainties (Mrs. Mitchell).— 
Beat whites of 2 eggs with } cup sugar, add 1 teaspoon vanilla, J cup cocoanut, 2 cups 
coniflakes, mix all together. Melt 3ozs. butter and mix. Drop teaspoonful on slide. 
Bake in cool oven about J hour. If liked, an almond on top. Teddy Bear Cake (Mrs. 
J. McOalman).—2 tablespoonfuls butter, 1 cup sugar, J cup milk, S «gg8^ 2 cups flour, 
essence of lemon or vanilla. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs and beat 
well. Then add milk and essence. Lastly, add S.R. flour and beat for 10 fninutes. 
Bake for J hour in a hot oven. Bough Cake.—4: cups flour, 2 cups sugar, 2 eggs*, 1 
•tjuj) dripping, IJ cups milk and a few currants or other fruits, 2 teaspoonfuls erbam 
•of tartar, 1 of soda. Warm, but do not oil the dripping, and beat it with the sugar. 
Add eggs and then milk. Finally put in the other ingredients. Cocoanut Crispiee (Mn. 
T?. Oswald).— 2 cups rolled oats, 2 tablespoonfuls golden syrup, 1 cup flour, floss, 
hutter, 1 cup each sugar and cocoaniits, 1 small teaspoOnful vanilla essence, 1 tea- 
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spoonful treficle. Add treacle to buttermilk or milk and mix fairly moist. MarmaUnde 
Pudding. —li cups wholemeal, i cup marmalade, 1 tablespoonful butter, 1 teaspoonful 
soda in J pt. of milk. Boil 4 hours; fill basin three-quarters full. Fruit Cake ,— 
}lb. wholemeal, Jib. each sugar and butter, 5 eggs, ^ cup each treacle and strong 
black coffee, 1 teaspoonful each carbonate soda and mixed spice, Jib. each currants 
and raisins (stoned), 2ozs. each dates and lemon peel, juice and rind of J lemon. 
Wholemeal —lib. each wholemeal, flour, butter, and sugar, 3 eggs, 1 tea¬ 

spoonful carbonate soda and 2 teaspoonfuls cream of “^rtar, J cup milk or buttermilk# 
Cream Biscuits. —1 cup cream, i cup sugar, 3 eggs, 3 cups wholemeal, 1 teaspoonful 
carbonate soda and 2 yof cream of tartar. Wholemeal Bums. —f cup each wholemeal 
and flour, J cup each treacle, sugar, and milk, 1 teaspoonful each ginger, cinnamon, 
and J teaspoonful soda dissolved in little boiling wirter. Bake in moderate oven In 
papers. \^en cold, fill centres with whipped cream. Ginger Nuts. —lib. wholemeal, 
Jib. each treacle and butter, Joz. ginger, spice to taste, 1 tesSpoonful carbonate soda, 
J teaspoonful salt, Sozs. dark sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls milk. Cream 1 cup 

cream, } cup sugar, 3 eggs, 2 cups wholemeal, 1 teaspoonful soda and 2 of cteam of 
tartar. Bake in patty papers; when cold, lift a centre and fill with whipped cream. 
Ginger Pudding.—2 cups wholemeal, J cup each treacle and butter, 1 teaspoonful each 
ginger and cinnamon, J cup of milk, 1 teaspoonful soda, pinch salt. Boil 4 hours; 
serve with sauce. Parkin. —Jib. wholemeal, Jib. plain flour, Jib. butter. Jib, brown 
sugar, Joz. ground ginger, J teaspoonful carbonate soda, 11b. golden syrup, 1 egg, and 
enough warm milk to mix. Bake in flat dish. Wholemeal cooking requires to be 
mixed fairly moist, otherwise it is inclined to be dry when cooked and crumble. Recipes 
with treacle or honey are generally good for wholemeal. It also makes an excellent 
porridge. Boil for J hour and when cooked whisk with eggbeater. (Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Atze.) 


June 2nd.—^Present: 20 members. 

Home Nursing. —Mrs. J. Fisk road the following paper:—^‘When time and circum¬ 
stances permit choose a bright, sunny room, and remove all unnecessary furniture, 
carpets, &c. This will prove a great help in keeping the room clean and tidy, especially 
if it is necessary to disinfect afterwards. A single bed will be found to be most con¬ 
venient. Arrange the bed so that it is in such a position that it is not in a draught and 
the occupant can see out of the window. This will be much appreciated when the 
patient is convalescent. A horsehair mattress will be found the easiest on which to 
nurse the sufferer, and may be protected by layers of newspaper if no mackintoshes 
are procurable. After the long sheet has been placed over the mattress a draw sheet 
arranged across the bed, under which the mackintosh or protective newspaper is put, 
will save linen and prevent unnecessary moving if the patient is unconscious. A long 
sheet folded in halves will serve as a draw sheet. If the patient is helpless always 
secure aid when lifting or moving him, as if this is attempted single handed the patient 
is forced to exert himself, which will probably be very harmful. He should be sponged 
once a day at least, particular attention being paid to the back. If the illness is pro¬ 
longed methylated spirits applied to the back and the presence of a soft pillow will 
greatly alleviate this complication. Any crumbs should be removed from the bed Jifter 
each meal, and the sheet kept straight and free from creases. If the patient has long 
hair, keep it in two plaits. Remember that little things irritate sick people, so do not 
burden him with long conversation, wear slippers or shoes with rubber heels, and keep 
the rest of the household as quiet as possible. Any flowers should be removed from 
the sick room at night. Reassure the patient and keep his spirits bright, and refrain 
from <liscussing depressing subjects with him. Provide him with some means of attract¬ 
ing atttntion when recpiired, such as a bell. Ventilation to be thorough must be 
systematic. It is the frequent changes of temperature which do harm, the sudden 
alteration between hot and cold which must be carefully guarded against and prevented. 
Always keep window open at top day and night; the stale used-up air rises and goes 
out of the top of the window, fresh air comes in through the opening at the bottom. 
Always close window and door when the patient is being sponged or examined by 
doctor. If the patient is too weak to clean his teeth put a piece of lint around the 
handle of the toothbrush and clean teeth and gums. A good mouth wash is made with 
glycerine and lemon juice. Bums. —Always keep a bottle of carron oil or picric acid 
in the house. Soak the lint or soft rag, apply to bums, and cover affected part up 
as soon as possible. Carbonate of soda may be used in the same way. If bums are 
severe it is advisable to call in the doctor. Infectious Diseases. —Keep patient isolated. 
All Jbed and body linen of patient should be placed in a bucket containing disinfectant 
before leaving the room. The food which has been in an infected room must be 
destroyed, the crockery boiled, and all bedding boiled and bed disinfected.' Always 
use a damp disinfected duster in infectious cases, and wash the floor each day with 
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diBinfectant. Do not swoop with a broom. Never delay in calling^ in the doctor where 
there is a persistent temperature. Many a life has been lost through this neglect. 
Pood is essential to keep the body in .good health. It is needed to keep up heat as well 
as to maintain muscular and brain power. If a person is starved he loses not only 
weight but vitality, the capability of doing physical or mental work, and the tempera¬ 
ture falls. When people are ill food is even more essential. It must be both digestible 
and nutritious. Punctuality in giving nourishment and medicine is always important. 
Never ask a patient what he would like to eat. Serve food in a dainty manner and 
a little at a time. Bemember—Prevention is better than curo\^^—(Secretary, Mrs. 

Atze). 


RENDELSHAM. 

June 7th.—Attendance, 12. 

Biscuit Making. —^Mra. Bignell read the following paper:—‘*It is a good plan to 
give one whole day to biscuit making. It is rather tiring work, so ijf several different 
kinds are made that day and stored in airtight tins it will only be necessary to make 
biscuits every few weeks. Biscuits put away in tins for a few days before using are 
much nicer than newly made ones. A moderately hot oven is needed. Clean slides 
and grease before using with dripping—butter creates moisture. When biscuits are 
cooked tilt on to flat frays or boards until first heat is gone. Wash bowls, beaters, 
spoons, &c., after each mixture is completed. FlavortJd icings improve plain biscuits; 
while rich biscuits are nice wth a sharp jam put between, or on top, then dipped in 
cocoanut. Anzac Bisouilft .—1 cup each of S.R. flour, flaked oats, cocoanut, and sugar. 
Melt in a saucepan ^ cup butter 2 tablespoons water, 1 tablespoon treacle, 1 teaspoon 
soda. When thoroughly heated add the dry ingredients and drop in small spoonfuls 
on greased tray; bake 15 to 20 minutes in medium oven. Oaties .—f cup sugar, it cup 
butter, beat together and add 1 cup flaked oats, i cup plain flour, i teaspoon carb. soda 
dissolved in tablespoon boiling water. Mix well and drop small spoonfuls on greased 
tray; bake in cool oven; stand on tray a few minutes when cooked. Nut Bi^cuiltt .— 
Bub ilb. butter into ilb. flour with which has been sifted 2oz8. castor sugar and 1 
tcaspooi} baking powder. Mix into stiff dough with the yolk of 1 egg and 1 tablespoon 
cold water. Roll out thin. Mix 5 tablespoons icing sugar (rolled) with the lightly 
beaten white of 1 egg, spread on dough, sprinkle with chopped nuts, and cut into 
fingers. Bake in oven moderate at first then somewhat cooler. Raspberry Bandum'ih 
JiiscuiU .—4 cups flour, cups sugar, ^Ib. butter, 3 eggs, 2 teaspoons c. tartar, 1 
teaspoon soda. Roll out thinly, cut, and bake in quick oven. Spread jam between while 
hot. Bake 5 to 10 minutes. Macaroons, —ilb. butter, Jib. flour, ^Ib. sugar, 1 teaspoon 
each baking pop^der and essence of vanilla, 2 eggs. Beat butter and sugar, add other 
ingredients. Make into small balls and put an almond on top of each. Bake 10 to 
15 minutes in moderate oven. A Light Biscuit. —11b. flour, ^Ib. butter, ilb. sugar, 

2 eggs, 1 teaspoon baking powder. From this recipe one can make a variety of 
biscuits by different fillings, icings, &c. Honey Biscuits. —lib. flour, l^lbs. honey, 
4 eggs, 4 teaspoons soda, 2 teaspoons mixed spice, IJ nutmegs, flour enough to roll out, 
.*1 few arops of essence of lemon and a little ginger if liked. Himting Nuts .—1 sifter 
of flour, put into flour 1 teaspoon each ginger, cinnamon, and soda. Sift those into 
bowl, add 1 cup brown sugar and ilb. dripping, rub dripping into dry ingredients, 
then add 2 eggs. Have lib. treacle warmed and add a little at a time. If desired 
cakey put white sugar, and let stand 4 hours; roll into round balls and bake in 
moderate oven. P^or Man^s Biscuits .—8 cups flour, 4 level cups sugar, IJ cups milk, 

3 teaspoons soda, 2 teaspoons c. tartar, 3 cups dripping, pinch salt, flavoring to taste, 
and boil milk and sugar, sift in soda; pour over flour, &c.; when cool roll out thin and 
bake. These biscuits will keep fresh any length of time if kept in air-tight tins.'* 
{Secretary, Mrs. G. Andrews.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

June 7th.—Atttendance, 13. 

Dry Salting a Pig. —^Mrs. E. Telfer (Hon. Secretary) read the following paper:— 
“The best months for curing a pig are May, June, July, August. After the pig has 
been cut in suitable pieces, remove the ham ^ne, insert a few holes in the thick part 
of the hams with a steel, and work some salt and saltpetre into the hole with the steel. 
Then rub the pieces wbll with coarse salt and stack them, flesh side up. After two 
days change the position, putting the bottom pieces at the top after rubbing with a 
mixture made up of the following: 31bs. brown sugar, 71bs. salt, 2oz8. saltpetre, loz. 
allspice, 1 dessertspoon of carb. soda. This mixture will cure Icwt. of meat. Bub 
the pieces twice a week, each time changing the position. Leave the sides in a fortnigl^ 
and the hams 3 weeks. Wash in luke-warm water and hang to dry, then smok^ 
Afterwards rub over with olive oil. “ 
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Bri](7e TQf & Curing Pork or Bsef. —^Recipe supplied hj Mrs. Altschwager:— 
waiter, lilbs. salt, ilb. brown sugar, ^oz. potash. Mjiethod ,—^Boil and skim, then copl,. 
when cold pour over the meat. The meat must be thoroughly cold and well sprinkled 
with criished saltpetre to remove the surface blood. The above proportion to be used 
iii'niak^ any quantity. Float a raw potato or an egg to test the strength of the brine. 
(Soeretary, E. Telfer.) 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

June 6th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Jam Making. —Paper read by Miss G. Sanders:—**Select fruit that is firm and 
sound, fruit that is over-ripe is more likely to ferment or develop mould. Jam should 
be boiled in a shallow enamelled preserving pan, fising a large wooden spoon for 
stirring. If boiled quickly it gives the jam a better flavor and a brighter color, while 
insufficient cooking causes fermentation. Jib. sugar to every lib. of fruit is quite 
sufiScicnt if the jam is to be used right away, should the fruit contain acid, lib. sugar 
to eveiy 11b. of fruit may be used. If a tablespoon of butter is added to jam when 
cooled it brings all stones to the surface, makes it clearer, and does not injure the 
jam in any way. Recipes .—Apneot Jam: 121bB. apricots, 121bs. sugar, 4 cups water, 
1 tqaspoon tartaric acid. Boil sugar and water a few minutes, remove scum, then add 
apricots, wliich have been halved and stoned. Add a few kernels and boil quickly 
for 1 hour, adjd acid just before the jam is cooked. Melon and Lemon: Out 7ilbs. 
melon into pieces, sprinkle 7Jibs, of sugar and stand all night. Cut 6 lemons in Alices, 
cover with boiling water and stand all night. In morning, boil all together.’^ 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Grossman.) 


YURGO. 

June 14th.—Attendance, 9. 

Preserving Fruit.— Papei read by Mrs. Sanders:—Syrup for fruit preserving ia 
prepared by making a solution of ^Ib. of sugar dissolved in 1 pint of water. Boil 
and set aside to cool. Select only sound and firm fruits. Have all fruit as near one 
sizh as possible and pack very closely in jars without bruining. Pour over syrup to *■ 
cover fruit, anl place in steriliser with water reaching to within lin. of top of bottles. 
The best kind of bottles are those sealed by vacuum and are very strong. I have had 
no trouble with those, and they are not very expensive. The rubber rings with care 
will last two or three seasons. Different kinds of fruit need different temperatures. 
The harder fruits need longer cooking with higher temperatures. My steriliser wa» 
made at home from a 5‘gall. oil drum which holds 8 large bottles, leaving the lid to* 
fit down over the bottom half. It is rather cumbersome, but answers the purpose. A 
kerosene tin cut in halves lengthways can also bo used, but does not hold so many jars.''’ 
(Secretary, Mrs. R. Sanders.) 

[Erratum.— The recipe foi polish for stained floors on page 1314, June issue, should 
read—1 bottle of methylated spirits, instead of kerosene.—^E d.] 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Kangarilla .... 

16/6/33 

16 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. M. Steer 

Kanganlla .... 

20/7/33 

12 

Formal. 

Mrs. M. Steer 

Tantanoola .... 

5/7/33 

16 

Discussion. 

Mrs. S. Teller 

Warramboo ... 

26/6/33 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. A. Steer 

Parilla. 

17/6/33 

22 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. R. Welden 

Parilla. 

21/6/33 

30 

“ Hook Rug M^ing/’ 

Mrs. R Welden 




Mrs. R. Kerley 


Clare . 

1/7/33 

34 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. W. McKendrick 

Kybybolite .... 

4/7/33 1 

24 

“ The Edueation System,” 

Mrs. W. Kekwick 



Mrs. J. Parroisiers 


Gladstone. 

14/7/33 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss M. Sargent 

Williamstown .. 

4/7/33 

13 

Address—Miss E. Camp- 

Mrs. A. Cundy 



beU 

Wa^eys. 

6/7/33 

48 

Address—Miss E. Camp¬ 
bell 

Annual Social. 

Miss G. GeorgO 

Belalie. 

13/7/33 

_ 

Mrs. A. Cummings 

Jiairakie . 

18/7/33 

27 

Demonstration—£. Leish- 

Miss J. HaUiday 

1 


man 
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AGRICULTURALVIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

y- 

^KISCELLANEOUS. 

Agri^tttrai Bar^'Cpzi£ir6nces. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been advised that District Conferences 
will be held as follows;— * 

Eyre^s Peninsula (Southern), at Cummins, Wednesday, October 4th. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. M. Roberts.) 

Eyre*s Peninsula (Central), at Minnipa^ Friday,'^Octobe: 6th. (Secretary, Mr. D. V 
Kitto.) 

Bach Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. 

Eetlrement of Mr. O. H. Beaumont. 

Xlrchara'ists in the Southern districts regret to learn of the recent retirement of 
Mr. C. H. Beaumont, who for many years so ably filled the position of District 
Horticultural Instructor, and who was a constant contributor to this Journal, He 
was born in Ballarat, Victoria, and was educated as a mining engineer, taking chemistry 
and botany as part of the course. Jlis first appointment was that of an analyst at 
Broken Hill, and later he went to Western Australia as a mine manager; he returned 
to Broken IIill as geneial manager of the Junction Mine, but he was compelled to retire 
owing to the effect of gases from a fire which had broken out there. He established 
a home at Penwortham, where he planted an extensive orchard and conducted 
experiments for the Department of Agriculture on the control of codlin moth. After 
\ disposing of his orchard he came to Adelaide and joined the hoiticultural branch as 
an inspector, and for a while was attached to the staff at the Blackwood Orchard. 

^ In 1914 Mr. Beaumont travelled to South Africa and England, and presented a 
report on the marketing of South Australian fruits. Some 10 years later he went to 
Ojijftada a no! California in order to obtain information on the export of fresh fruits 
aija on methods of drying and handling grapes and prunes. The introduction of insecti- 
ci}}les in dust form is to Mr. Beaumont's credit, and he was the first to point out 
tlpe importance of chlorate of soda as a weedicide. Dohyd'ration has been a pet 
subject of Mr. Beaumont, and the cstablislunent of many plants now in use is 
^largely due to his advocacy. Zealous attention to his duties as District Horticul- 
tural Instructor has been highly appreciated by fruit and vegetable growers and by 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the district which was under his supervision. 
Besides a special vote of appreciation carried’ at the recent Southern Conference, Mr. 
Beaumont has received many letters from Branches and others expressing the high 
esteem in which orchardists of his district regard the services which he has rendered 
to them, 

Feediiiig Value of Malt Coombs. 

Farrell's Flat asks, ‘'What is the feeding value of malt coombs?" Replying to th.. 
question, Mr. W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture, says South Australian 
malt coombs have been analysed fairly recently with the following results, and they 
are presented alongside of those of wheat bran, to which foodstuff the coombs are 
comparable;— 

Malt Coombs. Wheat Bran. 

Digestible Digestible. 

Composition. Nutrients. Composition. Nutrients. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Centl Per Cent. 


Moisture. 12.2 — 12.2 — 

Ash. 5.6 — 3.6 — 

Crude protein. 21.0 16.8 16.4 13.0 

Fat. 1.2 0.9 2.6 1.8 

Nitrogen-free extracts . .. 42.3 30.9 56.8 40.3 

Fibre. 17.7 9.8 8.4 2.2 

Starch equivalent. 43.8 45.1 

Nutrient ratio. 1 to 2.5 1 to 3.6 
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These figures show that bran with a starch equivalent of 45.1 per cent, is a little 
better fattening foodstuff than is malt coombs with 43.8 per cent, of starch equivalent, 
but on the other hand the high digestible protein content of 16.8 per cent, for the 
coombs and the narrow nutrient ratio of 1 to 2.o makes it a better foodstuff for the 
production of milk and the growth of young animals than is bran with a digestible 
protein content of 13.0 per cent, and a nutrient ratio of 1 to 3.6. 

Because of its mechanical condition, as well as because of its concentrated nffture 
as a foodstuff, malt coombs can be fed to sheep or cows to best advantage if mixed 
with hay chaff. If for any special reason sheep were to be kept off pastures and 
were wholly artificially fed with hay chaff and malt coombs they would need* to receive 
from l|lbs. to IJlbs. chaff and from ^Ib. to Jib. malt coombs. Such a happening, 
however, would be of rare occurrence, and when ordinary sheep are hand fed it is 
usually done to supplement failing pastures, and for the imrpose a mixture consisting 
of Jib. to 11b. of chaff and 4ozs. to fiozs. of malt coombs should prove useful. For 
milking cows, where malt coombs is the only concentrated foodstuff available, it 
should be given in hay chaff at the rate of about lib. for every 41bs. of milk being 
prodlioed by the animals. Better results, however, are likely to bo secured if malt 
coombs is given in a fifty-fifty admixture wdth bran or oats rather than as a single 
concentrate. 

Publications Received. 

‘^Cultivation of Vegetables in Frames.^’ Bulletin 65. Price, Is. net. Ministry of 
Agriculture, England. 

‘‘Turkeys.^’ Bulletin 67. Price, 6d. Ministry of Agriculture, England. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Btock and Brands Department.] 
Southern Co'nferevce: informatum ovailahle of the health of pure bred stock 

as compared with grade opwSj under the same conditions, or can any evidence he given 
as, for instance, are picre-bred stock more susceptible to mammitis, abortion, milk fever, 
or haven than herd cows?^* 

Reply—Pure-bred stock are no more susceptible to any of these diseases than grade 
or ordinary herd cows. Milk fever only occurs in high producing animals, but will 
affect them irrespective of their breeding. Again, with mammitis, contagious abortion, 
and hoven if you expose your animals to the causes that give rise to these troubles 
they will contract them with equal facility, no matter what their breeding may be. 

Southern Conference: Is contagious abortimi more prevalent in dairy herds in South 
Australia than is generally thought?*^ \ 

Reply—This disease is undoubtedly more prevalent in dairy cattle in this Staye 
than is eommonly thought. In the first place, when a case of abortion occurs in' 
their herd, many owmers are prone to think that the trouble is merely duo to some 
** accidental ^ cause. It is only if they get a succession of cases perhaps that they 
begin to realise that the contagious form of the disease is present. While it is true 
that abortion in cow's can occur as the result of accident, rough handling, &c., such 
cases are ever so much less common than is generally thought. It can safely be 
said that over 90 per cent, of eases of abortion that occur in cows are d^ue to infection 
with the contagious disease, and the wisest policy to adopt is to treat every case as 
contagious until definite proof to the contrary can be obtained. Then, again, abortions 
not infrequently occur in the early stages of pregnancy (and this is especially the 
ease in heifers) and pass unnoticed. The first sign of anything being wrong is the 
animal coming in season” again after she was thought to be safely in calf. This 
is usually considered to be merely a ‘‘failure to breed,” and so the animal is put 
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straight back to the bull again. No suspicion is raised that she might be affected 
with contagious abortion, as is often the case. It would be wise for owners to check 
more thoroughly on such cases of apparent failure to breed’. 

Southern Conference: **Doe3 contagious abortion take different fornu with oatfley* 

Reply—There is only one actual form of the disease, though the clinical manifestations 
may vary somewhat in different animals. The usual evidence of infection is the occur¬ 
rence of abortion, especially if the infection is recent. Some few animals, however, 
never abort at any time, and so* are never suspected of being infected. Yet they can 
spread the disease to other animals. After a cow has aborted once or perhaps twice, 
she will subsequently carry most if not all of her calves to full term and calve apparently 
normally, although she is still an infected animal. In the majority of cases, however, the 
membranes or ''afterbirth^' will be retained, and an evil-smelling, dirty discharge from 
the uterus persists for some weeks. 

Southern Conference: *^Are other amiinals on the farm, or humans, subject to infec¬ 
tion by the same germ of abortion^* 

Reply—Swine have been experinient.ally infected* with the specific eontagium of con¬ 
tagious abortion of cattle, but it is doubtful if a natural infection of them mth it 
takes place to any extent. These animals do suffer from a contagious form of abortion, 
but the causal organism is a different strain to the one responsible for the disease in 
cattle. A number of cases have been recorded from different parts of the world of 
an indefinite and intermittent fever being set up in human beings through association 
with or handling cattle infected with contagious abortion, or through drinking raw' 
infected milk, but it is not yet known just what are the factors necessary for the 
transmission of this trouble to man. However, as these cases so far recorded are 
comparatively rare and* mild, and yet contagious abortion of cattle is extremely preva¬ 
lent in all countries throughout the world, there appears to be no real occasion for 
alarm. 
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ORANGE SURVEY ON IRRIGATION AREAS. 


REPORT ON AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE NATURE AND CONDITION 
OF WASHINGTON NAVEL ORANGE TREES GROWING IN VARIOUS 
ORANGE GROVES OF THE BERRI IRRIGATION AREA. * 


[By F. R. Arndt^ Horticultural Instructor of tiie Upper Murray Irrigation Areas.] 


(Paper read at the 44</i Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, September, 1933.) 

In the year 1927 the Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) initiated 
the idea of conducting an investigation into the nature and condition of Washing¬ 
ton Navel orange trees as grown in the orange groves of the Murray Irrigation 
Areas and in collecting data in connection therewith, the main object of such 
research being to ascertain the type, productiveness, or other features of the 
individual trees, so that these could be classified into a number of grades according 
to their various characteristics. The chief outlines for conducting such a survey 
were submitted by Mr. Quinn to Mr. H. Beriman (Horticultural Instructor of 
the Mid-Murray Irrigation Areas) and to the writer, and in collaboration with 
each other a scheme was evolved for carrying out this work and for putting it 
into execution. 

OBJECTS OP THE INVESTIGATION. 

The main objects of the investigation were briefly as follows:— 

Firstly. —To ascertain the nature or type of the individual trees, and to find 
out if these were of the true Washington navel type, or of the ^‘off type^' navel 
strain. 

Secondly. —To discover the relative productiveness of the individual trees of 
the grove so that the profitable trees as well as the unprofitable ones could be 
indicated. 

Thirdly. —To endeavor to discover the reason for variations in the health and 
productiveness of individual trees, and to ascertain if these differences were due 
to hereditary or environmental factors. 

Fourthly. —To take note of trees of high productivity producing fruit of first¬ 
-lass quality, the bud wood of which Avould be suitable to use for propagating 
purposes. 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. 

Seven typical orange groves were selected for the carrying out of the investigation 
the individual trees of which were annually examined during the months of May te 
June before much harvesting of fruit had taken place, and their records werl 
taken during the six consecutive years of 1927 to 1932, inclusive. The data col¬ 
lected in connection with the survey was entered on the spot into field books in 
which the position and number of the tree rows, as well as those of the individual 
trees, were kept. The subjects upon which information was taken were as 
follows;— 

1. Habit of Trees. —Whether high, spreading, or symmetrical. 

2. Condition of Growth. —^Whether vigorous, moderate, stunted, or yellow. 

3. Cause of Condition of Growth. —^Whether due to various soil conditions, such 
as seepage, salt, &c., or other causes. 

4. Quality of Fruit. —Whether good, inferior, &c. 

5. Size of Fruit. —^Whether large, medium, or small. 

6. Approximale crop of tree in bushel eases. 
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cost per mile. 
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NUMBER OF TREES EXAMINED. 

The number of Washington Navel orange trees that in this investigation I had 
under observation and of which I took records was somewhat over 5,000, and 
were situated on Blocks 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 17, and 97 of the Berri Irrigation Area. 

ESTIMATING THE CROPS. 

The jnost imporlant, as well as the most difficult, part of the orange sdlvey 
was in trying to ascertain the quantity of fruit produced by the individual trees, 
as this was the chief means of discovering their commercial value. To obtain 
exact figures in regard to this matter it would, of course, have been necessary 
to weigh the fruit from each tree separately, but as there were over 6,000 trees 
to examine, and the time that could be spared for this work was narrowed down 
to five or six weeks each season, it was quite beyond the means of a singlei investi¬ 
gator to do this. 

The method that was adopted was to carefully go around each tree and to 
make an estimate pf what it was thought that the crop as measured in packed 
bushel cases was likely to be. Of course, such an estimate could be approximate 
only, as a considerable proportion of the fruit was often partly or wholly obscured 
by foliage or by other fruit which, coupled with variations in the size of the 
individual fruits, at times made calculations difficult and militated against the 
accuracy of the observations. However, as the estimates of the various trees were 
all conducted along the same lines the standard thus set up was thereby kept fairly 
constant, so that the calculations made, although only approximate, gave a fairly 
correct indication of the relative production of the trees. 

Crop estimates made at the beginning of the season were at times checked with 
the growers figures of the total amount of fruit harvested, which at times showed 
a considerable degree of accuracy. Thus, in the year 1931, the total orange crop 
of Block 17 was estimated to be 1,947 bushel cases, and later in the season the 
proprietor of this orange grove informed me that the total crop from his trees 
for the season had been 2,047 packed bushel cases, while in 1932 the estimated 
crop of this block was 1,751 cases and the actual crop 1,667 packed bushel cases. 

THE “OFF-TYPE'' NAVEL. 

The investigation revealed the existence of a considerable number of trees in 
most of the orangeries of an inferior strain, usually known as the ‘‘off-type^^ 
navel. Compared with those of the true Washington Navel variety trees of this 
type are usually more upright in growth and sparser in foliage, while their fruit 
generally has a rougher and thicker skin, and is more acid in flavor. 

The proportion of trees of this type to the total number of trees in the grove 
varied considerably in the various orangeries. Thus, on Block 8, out of a total 
of 503 navel trees no trees of the ‘‘off-type” strain were found, while on Block 1 
they numbered 193 out of 635 navel trees, and on Block 17, 145 out of 336 navel 
trees. The total number of “off-type” trees discoveretl was 713 out of a total 
of 5,131 navel trees, or about 13.89 per cent, of the whole. 

ORIGIN OF THE “OFF-TYPE” NAVEL. 

In regard to the origin of the “off-type” navel there are two main theories in* 
the field—one of which holds that it is a separate variety, and the other that it 
is due to “sportingf^ buds of Washington Navel trees “throwing back” to a more 
pidmitive. strain. 

On one plantation most of the “off-type” trees were found to be situated in a 
section by themselves separated from those of the true type. In this case the two 
classes of trees had apparently been budded in quantity from parent trees of 
two distinct types, probably by different nurserymen, and had been but little 
mixed when planted 6ut in the orchard. 
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In another instance where the great majority of the trees were of the true 
Washington Navel strain several “off-type^^ trees were found amongst them, 
although all of the trees had come from the same nursery, which fact could 
perhaps be explained by the theory that the trees of inferior strain were “throw 
backs” from “sporting” buds accidentally taken from trees of the Washington 
navel variety. 

That such Variation at times occur Avas found to be the case in the orangery 
just mentioned (Block 5), in which a limb of an otherwise j>erfeclly normal 
gt)od type Washington Navel tree was discovered to be carrying a crop of 
very inferior “off-type” fruit, altliough the fruit on the oilier portions of the 
tree Avas of tirst-class quality. TTad bud wood from this tree been used for propa¬ 
gating purposes during the spring or eai*ly summer months before the fruit had 
developed sufficiently to shoAV its character, it is easily seen, as the two classes of 
groAvth differed but little from each other in appeai'ance, hoAV a considerable 
number of trees of the “off-type” strain could haA^e been propagated in this way 
together Avith a greater number of trees of normal type. 

VARIATIONS IN THE “OFF-TYPE” NAVEL. 

Quality of Fruit .—The fruit of the “off-type” navel often varies considerably 
in character on different trees. As previously mentioned, the fruit is generally 
coarse and thick in the skin, and the juice is rather acid to the taste. There is, 
however, often a considerable difference in the size of the fruit of different trees, 
as well as in the thickness of their skins, but how much of these varations are 
due to the influence of either heredity or environment is difficult to tell, but 
probably Ixith of these factors are at Avork. The fruit generally hangs fairly 
well on the trees, and is usually marketed when the Washington Navel Crop has 
been harvested, by which time it has usually increased considerably in sweetness. 

Hardiness .—The “off-type” navel is not a hardy tree. During the investigation 
it was noticed in practically every instance that where the soil Avas affected by 
either salt or seepage the “off-type” trees showed the ill effects of these conditions 
much more quickly, and often sickened and died before adjacent trees of the true 
Washington Navel strain become adversely affected from such causes. 

Productiveness. —“Off-type” trees are usually not nearly as productive in the 
matter of fruiting as are those of the true Washington Navel strain, and in many 
instances are very shy bearing, producing but a few dozen fruits per tree. The 
practice of cincturing the stems of these trees by means of a single cut made with 
a sharp knife in the spring when the flowers are falling has, where employed, 
generally increased their productiveness considerably, in many cases so much 
so as to make trees that previously were comparatively unproductive quite profit¬ 
able after this method had been applied. Cincturing also often has the effect, 
<Jm account of the greater amount of fruit thus produced, of absorbing much of 
vile surplus vigor of the trees, in making the indiAiidual fruits much smoother 
a nd thinner in the skin, and thereby giving them a better appearance. 

COBEPARATIVE PRODUCTIVITY OP “OPP-TYPE^' AND TRUE- 

TYPE NAVEL TREES. 

With the exception of the trees of two orange groves, those of Blocks 1 and 17, 
time has not permitted a complete analysis being made in regard to the compara¬ 
tive productivity of all the “off-type” trees compared Avith all of those of the true 
Washington Navel strain of which records were taken during this investigation. 

For the six years covered by the investigation the 193 “off-type” trees of 
Block 1 produced an estimated average of 2.03 bushel cases per tree per year, 
while the 442 true Washington Navel trees on this holding produced an estimated 
average of 3.16 bushel cases per tree per year, this being an increase of bver 
50 per cent in favor of the latter variety. 
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On Block 17, which orchard has the largest grown ‘^off-type” trees in the dis¬ 
trict, the difference in the production of the two classes of trees was not very 
great, the estimated average being 3.45 bushel cases per tree per year for the 145 
“off-type’^ trees on the plantation and 4 bushel cases per tree per year for the 191 
Washington Navel trees. On each of these orangeries both classes of trees were 
cinctured annually. 

THE THOMPSON’S IMPROVED NAVEL. . 

A number of trees of the Thompson’s Improved Navel variety were found in 
several orangeries. These trees were generally found to be good croppers, and 
appeared to be rather belter ])earers than those of the Washington Navel variety^ 
although no data was collected in regard to this matter. In appearance the fruit 
of this variety when of normal type is generally fairly large, rather oval in 
shape, with a fine, smooth skin. The fruit ripens early—often at the end of May 
or early in June—but in quality is below that of the Washington Navel, and is 
often lacking in juice content and in flavor. In addition, the fruit at times is very 
variable, often differing in shape, appearance of skin, and in juice content on 
the same as well as on different trees. 

THE WASHINGTON NAVEL. 

This variety was found to be the best of the various strains of the navel orange 
met with during the investigation. The fruit of this variety also at times varied 
in size, shape, and flavor, but most of such variations could in the great majority 
of cases be traced to the influence of environment, of which the nature and 
condition of the soil appeared to be the most important. Other factors that also 
influenced the quality of the fruit were cultural operations and such climatic 
conditions as frost, heat, wind, &c. 

No well-defined difference in the character of the individual trees of this variety 
and in the quality of their fruit that could readily be ascribed as being due to 
hereditary factors alone were met with, although it is probable that a number 
of slight natural variations existed that were not readily discernible and so 
escaped notice. Indeed, it was rather surprising to observe how small were the 
variations in the quality of the individual fruits where the trees were growing 
under good conditions, and among thousands of trees it was impossible to dis¬ 
cover any that showed marked superiority over the others in regard to quality of 
fruit that could not be explained as being due to the influence of environment. 
The true Washington Navel appears to be a well-defined, staple variety with well- 
marked hereditary characteristics, being by nature less variable in character than 
either the Thompson’s Improved or ‘‘off-type” navel strains, and only very occa¬ 
sionally gives rise to any definite bud mutations, as in the case of the limb of the 
tree previously mentioned. / 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS GOVERNING CONDITION OP TREES. 

The chief environmental factors that appeared to govern the condition of the 
trees, as observed during the period the investigation was in progress, were as 
follows:— 

. 1. Ncpture of Soil .—The nature of the soil of the orangeries under observation 
was in most instances a fairly deep sandy loam which, however, varied in places, 
both in texture and in depth. The trees generally grew well where the land was 
fairly loose and of a depth of 2ft. to 3ft. or more before a subsoil of loose cal¬ 
careous marl was reached. 

2. Injury to Trees Due to Washing of Soil .—On several orangeries a number 
of trees were found to be injured where there were steep irrigation runs on account 
of a considerable portion of the surface soil having been washed away. This had 
left the trees standing on mounds with very little surface soil around their main 
roots, with the result that the trees had become stunted in growth. 
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Culture ,—On the various orange groves under review the trees had been well 
cared for in regard to routine tillage operations, and the growers concerned were 
alive to the fact that orange trees required liberal supplies of nitrogenous fertilisers 
annually, which were generally applied either in the form of sulphate of ammonia^ 
blood manure, or nitrate of soda, the rate of application varying with the different 
growers, but probably being on an average equivalent to about 5cwts. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre. « 

Injury to Trees Due to Salt or Seepage .—Observation revealed the fact that 
where the trees were not thriving—with the exception of a comparatively small 
number growing on naturally unsuitable soil—that the cause of their inferior con¬ 
dition was also invariably due to adverse soil conditions brought about by salt 
or seepage troubles, or by the washing of the soil away from their roots on steep 
irrigation runs. 

To cope with the seepage and alkali menace lines of underground tile drams had 
been put down in most of the seepage areas by the growers concerned with the- 
object of removing the surplus underground water so that the water-table of the 
affected land would thereby be lowered. Where the drains had been put down before 
these adverse soil conditions had developed sufficiently to do much damage the 
trouble was usually checked or overcome, but where drainage operations were 
delayed until the soil had become bodily affected the injury done to the trees was^ 
often so great that these obtained but little relief therefrom—and at times even 
died—after the land had been drained. 

GLASSIFICATION OF TREES. 

To determine the relative value of the individual trees these were classified into* 
five different grades according to their health and vigor, habit, quality of fruit, 
and estimated crop production during the six consecutive years that they were 
under observation. The following is a description of the various grades:— 

Grade No. 1 was represented by vigorous growing trees of good habit that had 
produced good quality fruit of an estimated average of two or more bushel cases 
per tree per year. 

Grade No. 2 was represented by moderate to vigorous growing trees of good 
habit that had produced fruit of good quality of an estimated average of one or 
two bushel cases per tree per year. 

Grade No. 3 was represented by ^^off-type’^ navel trees of moderate to vigorous 
growth that had produced fruit of an inferior quality of an estimated average of 
one or more bushel eases per tree per year. 

Grade No. was represented by weak to moderate growing trees that had pro¬ 
duced fruit of good quality of an estimated average of less thanone bushel case 
per tree per year. 

Grade No. o was represented by “off-type” navel trees of weak to moderat‘d, 
growth that had produced fruit of an inferior quality of an estimated average of 
less than one ease i^er tree per year. 

TREE CLASSIFICATION CHARTS. 

For the purpose of readily showing the position and relative grades of the trees 
in the plantations, tree classification charts were made of the various orangeries 
with the grades of the individual trees marked in numbers. 

In making the plans these were, with one exception where dots were used instead, 
divided into small sections, each section having the form of either a square or a 
rhombus, according to the angles that the trees were situated to each other in the 
orchard, and each of these spaces was used to represent one orange tree. Numbers 
ranging from 1 to 5 were then placed in the centre of the squares or spaces to« 
indicate the grade of the trees. 
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Trees ofi Grades Nos. 1 and 2, representing the most profitable trees, were indi¬ 
cated on the plan by the numbers 1 and 2 placed in the centre of the s((uares and 
marked in blue. 

Trees of \Grades Nos. 3 and 5, representing the ‘‘o£^-type’’ navel strain were 
indicated on the plan by the numbers 3 and 5 placed in the centre of the squares 
and marked in red. 

Trees of Grade No. 4, representing trees of the Washington Navel type that were 
lacking in vigor and i)rodufttiveness were indicated on the plan by the number 4 
placed in the centre of the squares and marked in yellow. 

GKOUPING OF GRADES. 

The most noticeable feature revealed by the examination of these plans was the 
fact that the trees were generally found to be grouped together according to their 
grades, and as the numbers used to indicate the grades were marked in different 
colors this relationship was often apparent at a glance. 

With the best type of trees—^those classed as No. 1—these were generally found 
to be situated in groups by themselves, although at times No. 2 trees were found 
to be in close proximity to them. Again, No. 4 trees were generally found grouped 
together, often with No. 2 trees near them, but only seldom having No. 1 trees in 
their vicinity. This relationship of the trees of these! three grades, which were all 
of the true Washington Navel type, w’as in most instances due to variations in the 
nature and condition of the soil, as the investigation revealed the fact that the No. 
1 trees were generally found growing where the best soil conditions existed, the 
No. 2 trees where the soil conditions were of a somewhat less favorable nature, and 
the No. 4 trees where the soil conditions were adverse, such as on land affected 
with salt or seepage. 

It was therefore apparent that the differences in health, vigor, and productive¬ 
ness of the trees represented by Grades Nos. 1, 2, and 4 could in the great majority 
of cases be ascribed to the inlluenee of environmental factors, and only slightly if 
at all to variations in type. 

The ^^off-type^^ trees, represented by Grades Nos. 3 and 5, were also in several 
instances found to be grouped together, but as previously stated in such cases these 
had probably been budded in quantity in the nursery and had been planted 
together when being set out in the orchard. Jri other cases again, trees of this 
type were found scattered among those of the true tyjx*. 

Although the investigation revealed the fact that the “off-type’^ trees in certain 
directions were often highly sensitive to the influence of environment, as under 
adverse soil conditions a No, 3 tree would often degenerate into one of the No. 5 
fype, yet under good conditions of soil and culture these trees, although often 
^^ecoming more productive, seldom showed much improvement in their habit of 
growth and in the quality of their fruit, which remained distinctly ‘^off-type,” 
showing that these characteristics were due to hereditary and not to environmental 
factors. 

TREES OP HIGH PRODUCTIVITY. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this paper, one of the chief objects of the 
investigation was to ascertain if any trees of outstanding merit in the matter of 
productiveness combined Avith high quality of fruit existed in any of the orchards. 

In regard to the quality of the fruit from trees of the true Washington Navel 
strain the remark has already been made that such natural variations as were 
found to exist were only slight. The chief differences were mostly confined to the 
size of the fruit, thickness of rind, and flavor of juice, and ^although in some 
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instances these properties may to some slight extent have been due to variations 
in the t3npe, in the great majority of cases it was plainly apparent that they were 
due to environmental factors, such as the nature and condition of the soil and 
to methods of irrigation, fertilisation, and cultivation. 

In the quest for trees of high productivity it was rather surprising to find that 
after examining thousands of trees of the true Washington Navel type that only 
a few showed any marked superiority in this direction over the others. The fact 
that the good bearing trees—those classed as Grade No. 1—were in practically all 
instances found to be growing in first-eless citrus soil, and had, moreover, received 
good attention in the matter of watering, manuring, and cultivation, clearly indi¬ 
cated that here also environment was again the chief controlling factor. 

Trees that had produced an estimated average of six cases per tree per year 
for the six-year period covered by the investigation were found in all pf the 
orangeries. Those having averaged seven cases per tree per year were much less 
common, wliile only three trees—situated on Block 5—were credited with having 
averaged eight cases per tree per year. 

These figures may not indicate a very high average yield for the very best trees, 
but to obtain a true perspective of individual tree production the distance that the 
trees are situated from each other in the orchard must be taken into consideration. 
The great majority of the trees were situated 20ft. apart from each other—includ¬ 
ing the three most productive trees—and thus numbered about 100 to the acre, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that had they been planted further apart that on 
account of their roots having more ground to feed in their individual yields would 
have been greater. 

These highly-productive trees would, of course, make good parent trees for 
propagating purposes if only for the quality of their fruit, but as the beneficial 
influence of good environmental al conditions was plainly apparent with them all, 
it was impossible to discover how much of their productiveness was due to heredi¬ 
tary factors that could be transmitted through their buds when worked on to the 
stocks of other citrus trees. 


VALUE OP AN ORCHARD SURVEY. 

The chief practical value of an orchard survey by means of a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the individual trees lies in the fact that by this means it isi possible to 
assign a definite value for each tree in the orchard, which may serve as a guide 
when attempts at improvement or reconstruction are made. 

The easiest way to effect such an improvement would be to raise the grades?, 
wherever possible, from a lower to a higher level. Thus, in the orange survey undeii 
review, the trees of Grades Nos. 1, 2, and 4, which were all of good type bur 
owed their condition to differences in their environment, attempts at improvement 
would consist of the laying down of a better drainage system, or in using 
improved methods of irrigation, cultivation, or manuring, as the case might be, so 
as to raise the trees of No. 4 Grade to those of No. 2 Grade, and the trees of 
No. 2 Grade to those of No. 1 Grade. In regard to the ‘‘off-type^^ trees—those 
represented by Grades Nos. 3 and 5—these could be worked over to trees of good 
type so as to produce a better class of fruit. 

If made use of in this way an orchard plan is of considerable value to the 
orchardist in enabling him to increase both the quality and quantity of the fruit 
from liis trees, and thus be an aid to him in his efforts to make his plantation 
a ttiore profitable one. 
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CARE OF MILK AND CREAM ON THE FARM. 

[By W. N. Rulb^ Butter Grader and Factory Inspector.] 


(Paper read ai the Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, Sepiemher, 193.f.) 

The quality of nearly every crop on the farm is to some extent influenced by 
the climatic conditions of each season, over which tlie farmer has no control. 

When it comes to the quality of dairy products, however, the 'weather is not a 
ruling factor, because the sweetness, and to a large extent the flavor, of milk 
or cream are not entirely dependent on climatic conditions, but are under the 
control of the farmer. 

The farmer, if he chooses to do so, can easily protect milk and cream from 
climatic or weather influences throughout the year. Everyone who understands 
farm conditions will undoubtedly agree that quality* in the milk and cream sold 
from the farm has at least this one advantage over the quality in other products 
and crops sold from the farm. The responsibility of the milk producer is the 
first point to be considered in our efforts to improve the quality of all dairy 
products. If we start with that statement as an accepted fact, the next question is: 
Why is so much inferior milk and cream produced on the farm? 

IMPROVEMENT OF FARM DAIRY PRODUCE. 

To give some idea of the average quality of milk and cream sent to cheese and 
butter factories, a review of the export gradings of cheese and butter will help 
you to realise that there is a great need for improvement in the quality of milk 
and cream that is produced in this State. If the market overseas is to be held 
against our competitors, then it is essential tlvit the (quality of local produce be 
kept up to that of other exporting countries. 

The following are the export gradings of cheese for the season July 1st, 1932, 


to June 30th, 1933:— 

Choice grade. 626 crates == 5.12 per cent. 

First grade. 11,024 crates 90.17 per cent. 

Second grade. 575 crates = 4.70 per cent. 

Total crates. 12,225 = l,510,0001bs. approximately 


The small percentage of cheese grading choice indicates that there is something 
wrong with the supply of milk to the cheese factories, and the general faults in 
the quality of the cheese commented on by the grader point largely to defects in 
the quality of the milk supplied by farmers. 

To produce butter and cheese of good flavor and keeping-quality, strict attenV 
tion must be paid to the treatment of milk from the moment it is drawn from 
the cow. 

CARE OF DAIRY UTENSILS. 

Most of the defects in dairy produce are due to dirty methods in the milking 
shed and neglect of cooling the milk or cream. Some people have the idea that a 
strainer will remove any dirt which enters the milk. This is quite wrong, because 
much of the dirt is dissolved, and the finest strainer cannot catch the bacteria 
which arc responsible for most of the defects in butter and cheese. The only 
satisfactory method is to prevent dirt from entering the milk. This can be done 
by taking proper care of the dairy utensils. 

Every dairy should be supplied with proper conveniences for cleaning the 
various utensils. Brushes are much better than cloths. They remove dirt from 
the comers, and can themselves be kept clean more easily than cloths. 
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Nothing provides a better breeding place for germs than a dirty cloth. Cans 
should be washed in tepid water before they are scalded, this is because hot water 
causes the albumen to coagulate ahd form a scum, which is difficult to remove. 
After washing in tepid water, serul) the cans in hot water containing soda; then 
scald in elvan boiling water; if possible dip them into a large open copper. Place 
the cans and utensils in the oven to dry. 

They should not be dried with a cloth, the water will be evaporated quickly by 
the heat of the metal, if they have been properly scalded. This method of cleaning 
keeps tinware bright, free from germs and rust, and does not injure the coating 
of tin. It is also important that the cows should he kept clean; do not drive them 
through mud if it can be avoide<l. Many cow-yards are allowed to get very dirty 
indeed, and in wet weather are covered with liquid filth, this sticks to the cows, 
<lries, and probably falls into the milk. The yard should be covered with concrete 
and should slope slightly towards a drain at one side; it can then he easily cleaned. 

The cow’s udder should always be wash(‘d before milking, otherwise small pieces 
of dried mud are almost certain to fall into the milk pail. 

Two other points to remember arc to throw away the fore-milk and to strip 
clean. The fore-milk consists of the first two or three squeezes of milk from each 
teat. 

This milk is liable to contamination by germs entering through the teat, and as 
it usually contains only 1 per cent, of butterfat little is lost by always rejecting 
the fore-milk. Thorough stripping is important for several reasons:— 

1. The ^^strippings” are the part of the milk richest in butterfat. 

2. Clean stripping develops the udder. 

3. It helps to keep up the milk yield. 

MILKING. 

Before commencing to milk, the milkers should always wash their hands; they 
should not wear the oldest and dirtiest clothes obtainable, but clean overalls, which 
should be kept especially for the purpose and regularly washed. 

Sometimes when there is difficulty in milking through soreness of the cow^s 
teats, a little vaseline may be rubbed over the teats after they have been washed. 
Milkers‘should never use fore-milk for moistening the teats; moistening the hands 
with milk at any time is a filthy practice. Remove the milk immediately from the 
milking shed where it is liable to be contaminated by bad odors and particles of 
dirt. 

As soon as it leaves the milking shed the milk should be strained. This is done 
by pouring it through a fine metal strainer which removes any solid particles of 
idirt. Bacteria and dissolved dirt, however, the strainer cannot catch; a fine cloth 
/strainer should be used to remove the very minute particles; it must always be 
} sterilised by boiling before it is used, because a dirty strainer is w’orse than none 
at all. Having strained the milk, the next thing to do is to aerate and cool it 
to as low a temperature as possible. 

Aerating is very beneficial, if it is done in a clean atmosphere away from smells 
and dust. It allows the food flavor to escape, and by quickly cooling, the growth 
of germs is retarded. Generally the aerating is done during cooling, and as the 
milk runs over the surface of the cooler it receives a thorough airing. 

Aerating in a hot or impure atmosphere does nothing but harm. 

When the milk is drawn from the cow it is at an ideal temperature for the growth 
of bacteria; it should therefore be cooled immediately if intended for sale. If it 
i» to be used for butter making it is separated while warm, and the cream should 
be cooled at once. 

B 
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It is remarkable how very few fanners eool tlieir milk or cream. Cooling can 
be done by placing the cans of milk or cream in cold water, but better results can 
be obtained by using a cooler. There are various types on the market, and they 
are to be obtained at very reasonable prices. 

MILKING MACHINES. 

I am of the opinion that a great many defects in milk and cream are caused by 
milking machines that are not kept in a clean condition. Unless machines are kept 
clean the milk will be of inferior qiuility to that obtained by hand-milking, and I 
advise the following method to clean them:—^ 

Before commencing milking, cold water should be drawn through the pipes to 
prevent milk from adhering to them. The solids become very adhesive if allowed 
to dry; cleaning must therefore be regular, and immediate and special attention 
paid to the following:— 

1. Wash dirt from outside of teat-cups. 

2. Draw through cups and releaser plenty of tepid water, then boiling w'ater 

and caustic soda (ii lablespoons of caustic soda to 4galls. of water), 
and finally pure boiling water. 

3. Clean the releaser-pi pc by <Irawing through it a ball of horsehair at the 

same time as the water from the farthest set of cups. 

4. Remove teat-cups and rubber parts and protect them from dust. 

5. Wash vacuum pipes and tank, leave parts open to air. 

6. Disconnect and wash releaser. 

Each week immerse all rubber parts in cold wat(w with a little soda added, and 
heat to boiling point, then place them in pure cold water. If these instructions 
are carried out when washing milking machines there will be no trouble with defects 
in milk and cream that arise from careless cleaning of machines. 

The cheesemaker cannot make good cheese unless he has good, clean, raw 
material to start with, therefore, the responsibility lies with the producer to see 
that milk is produced under the best conditions possible, so that the milk will not 
contain bacterial infection from such causes as unclean condition of the cows, 
bails, milker and dairy utensils, especially milk buckets, strainers, milk cans, and 
parts of the milking machines. 

Milk, particularly when Avarm, possesses remarkable ability to absorb and retain 
odors, present in the surrounding air, so that every care should be taken to keep 
the bails and dairy clean and sweet smelling. Another most important factor is 
the aeration and cooling of milk, this should be done immediately after milking, 
and must only be done where the air is clean and sweet smelling. Unless performed 
under proper conditions, aeration may be the means of contaminating the milk 
with undesirable bacteria. 

Cleanliness and prompt cooling of the milk are two of the most important factors 
that enter into the successful manufacture of good cheese and butter. 

QUALITY OP CREAM. 

From personal experience I say definitely that the average quality of the cream 
received by the factories leaves very much to be desired. 

The percentage of choice cream is very small indeed, the bulk of the cream 
received is just an ordinary first grade, and presents a very difficult task for the 
buttermaker to produce choice butter, and he has to rely on skilful grading and an 
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expensive plant to help him to get the results that he does. The following figures 
show the percentages of choice, first, and second grade butters that were graded 
for export for the season July 1st, 1932, to June 30th, 1933:— 

(3ioice grade. 50,770 boxes = 29.16 per cent. 

First grade. 101,331 boxes = 58.20 per cent. 

Second grade. 16,790 b()X(‘s = 9.63 per cent. 

Pastry grade. 5,214 boxes == 2.09 per cent. 

Total number of boxes .. 181,105 = 9,749,8801bs. 

When these grades are compared it will be realised that the i>ro(lnction of 
choice grade is by no means as great as it should be, the reason for it is poor 
quality cream that is produced on farms. Most of the defects in cream can be 
traced back to the careless production of milk in the brst instance, careless cleaning 
of the separator, neglecting to cool the cream, keef)ing it in an impure atmosphere, 
using petrol tins with open seams, and old, dented, and rusty cans. 

I have seen cream in cans that had holes in them stoi)ped up Avith soap and 
rag, cans that were dented and badly rusted, cans that have been painted inside 
and out with silver frost to try and hide their defects. 

The fact that a can is rusty indicates that the tin coating has become defective 
in spots and that the iron is exposed. The exposed iron is acted upon by the acid 
and other constituents of the cream, causing the formation of metallic salts which 
hasten decomposition of th(i cream, either through chemical action or by 
accelerating the action of bacteria. 

Such action may lead to diverse flavor defects in butter, such as metallic, 
tallowy, and fishy flavors. Rusty cans are objectionable also for sanitary reasons. 
Rust spots present a rough surface on which remnants of milk and cream lodge 
and from which they are difficult to remove. 

Rusty cans also retain moisture in such a way that they are difficult to dry; 
they cannot be kept perfectly clean; they become foul-smelling and pollute the 
cream that is put into them. 

All these points are controlling factors that determine the quality of the cream 
that reaches the factory. Contact of cream with anything that is unclean, be it the 
cow, the milker, the stable air, or the separator and utensils, is a detriment to 
quality. 

The damage may result from absorption of objectionable flavors and odors or 
from contamination with undesirable bacteria. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to produce cream with due regfird to cleanliness and sanitation. 

THE SEPARATOR. 

I One of the main sources of contamination is the separator, it is a collector of 
many impurities that are found in the slime Avbich is deposited on the wall and 
internal contrivances of the bowl. 

This slime consists of a large portion of the dust, dirt, and bacteria which may 
have reached the milk during its production. 

It is most essential that strict attention be given to the cleaning and sterilising 
of this most important piece of machinery. It should be dismantled and washed 
immediately after each separation. The cream should always be cooled as soon 
as it comes from the separator and not stored in a musty or badly ventilated cellar. 

Warm cream is in ideal condition for bacterial groAvth and decomposition. The 
only practical way to cool cream promptly and to successfully control the 
temperature under average farm conditions is to permit it to flow over a water- 
cooled surface cooler, or to set the cream cans in a properly insulated tank filled 
with cold water. The heat conductivity of Avater is 21 times as great as that of 
air. This means that by setting the cans in water, the cream Avill be cooled 21 
times quicker than by letting them stand in the air at the same temperature. 
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COMMON DEFECTS IN CREAM. 

Over-ripe Cream, —Caused by excessive acidity which develops when cream is 
not cooled otf after separating. This may be prevented by separating the cream 
at a test not less than 45 per cent., then cool the cream immediately after 
separating, keep it in a cool place and deliver to the factory frequently. ^ 

Fermented Cream, —Caused by the growth of germs which produce gas in the 
cream. These germs come from cow manure and get into the milk during the 
process of milking. Fermented cream is an vindication that the milk has been 
produced under dirty conditions. Manure should be removed promptly some 
distance from the cow shed. Pay strict attention to cleaning plant and premises; 
use boiling water for scalding utensils morning and evening. Wash the cow’s 
udder clean, and milk with clean hands; cool the cream after separating. 

Stale Cream. —Caused by holding the cream too long at the dairy, or putting a 
small amount of cream left over into the next can, and held over for the next 
delivery. This can be avoided by sending all the cream in the dairy to the 
factory. A little stale cream very quickly spoils a lot of good cream. 

Rancid and Cheesey Cream. —Caused by infrequent delivery to the factory. It 
is due to over-staleness, uncleanliness, and germ infection. This class of cream is 
liable to be condemned as unfit for making into butter. A thorough cleaning 
of buckets, separators, milking machines, &c., is recommended, and more frequent 
delivery to the factory. 

Unclean Flavor in Cream. —This is caused by faulty cleaning of milking 
machines, separatoi’s, and other utensils; old, broken, and rusty utensils; using 
cloths for washing up. Unclean methods in the dairy generally; these may be 
prevented by thoroughly washing all dairy utensils and scalding them well with 
boiling water. This must be done immediately after each time they are used. 
Use clean, sound brushes instead of rags, and adopt cleanliness throughout. Do 
not mix hot and cold cream; wait until all is thoroughly cooled. 

Feed Flavors, —These are brought about by the cows grazing on the rank growth 
of some weeds, clover, lucerne, and other feeds. If it is possible to do so, keep 
the cows from weed growths; feed clover, lucerne, &c., for a short interval after 
milking, and then remove to ordinary pastures. Cool and aerate the cream 
immediately after separating. 

Curdy Cream. —This generally occurs when the cream is separated too thin— 
below 38 per cent, test—and not keeping too cool. Cream should be skimmed to 
contain not less than 42 per cent, butterfat, be cooled immediately after separating, 
stirred frequently with a clean, tinned metal stirrer, and kept cool. 

Ropy Cream. —Caused by germ infection, which comes from swamps, dams, and ' 
low-lying paddocks, and is carried from there by the cows to the dairies and 
utensils. Cows should be prevented from wading in swamps and waterholes, and 
the udders washed thoroughly before milking. Whitewash dairy and bails, and 
scald utensils with boiling water to remove infection. 

Tallowy Flavor in Cream. —This defect is due to sunlight shining on. the cream, 
which sets up a chemical change—oxidisation—particularly is this so with very 
high testing cream, 50 per cent, and over; it may also be caused by undesirable 
germ infection. Keep the sunlight from the cream. Do not expose excessive 
surfaces of cream to the air for any length of time, and keep all utensils and 
surroundings clean. 

Metallic Flavor, —This is the result of using rusty cans and dairy utensils, and 
may be caused by unclean tinware. Discard all rusty cans and dairy utensils. 
Rusty cans and buckets and dented cans are too expensive to use. Use only well- 
tinned seamless cans and buckets. 
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Absorbed Flavor ,—^Milk and. cream quickly absorb flavors,- and should not be 
left in a room where the exhaust fumes from the oil engine or odors of the engine 
are prevalent. It should be kept away from oil smells, such as oil on the floor 
•or separator block, smoke from the Are, any strong-smelling materials, chemicals, 
and disinfectants. Cream should be kei>t in a room that has a clean, pure atmos¬ 
phere. Do not wash dirty utensils with the hot water from the engine jacket. 

Cowy Flavor ,—This is caused by unclean condition of the bails, floors, yard, 
•etc., not washing the udder of the cow, milking with dirty hands, milking unhealthy 
cows, or using the milk too soon after calving. The udders and teats should be 
washed, and milking done with clean hands. Bails should have concrete floors, 
and the yards be kept clean. Never separate milk from sick cows that have just 
calved. 

Choice grade cream must score 42 points or over, and must be sweet and 
perfectly clean in aroma and flavor. 

First grade cream must score at least 39 per cent. = 41 points, and must only 
be slightly atfected by feed flavors, absorbed odors, or taints. It may be high in 
ncid, but must be free from staleness. 

Second grade cream must score at least 36 per cent. = 39 points out of 50 for 
flavor, and is a cream with strong feed or weedy flavors, unclean taints and flavors, 
absorbed flavors, and metallic, and produced amidst unclean surroundings. 

Third grade or pastry cream is a cream scoring 35 points or lower for flavor, 
and consists of badly fermented cream, dirty, strong metallic, stale cheesey, and 
very pungent weed flavors, such as wild turnip, garlic, &c. Anything below this 
standard should be rejected as unfit for human consumption. 


Do Not Let Prices Mislead You 



Why parchase a 10ft. Windmill when an 8ft. 

Metiers Master Nuoil 

manufactured in South Australia will do the 
job better. 

When comparing prices also compare lifting strength, 
pumping capacity, oiling system, general construction, 
reliaDillty, and bearings (ours are interchangeable and 
replaceable). 

The importance of stock water supplies warrants the 
most reliable, efficient, and easy-running windmill, 
regardless of cost. 

For service, reliability, strength, and pumping capacity 

METTERS MASTER KUOlb WINDMILLS 
ARE CHEAPER. 

Manufactured by 

METTERS LIMITED, 

New Address : 184, BUNDLE STREET, Adelaide. 
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EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARD. BERRI-EXPERIMENTS ON 
THE STEAMING OF FIGS. 


[N. S. Fotheringhajm, R.D.A., Manager Berri Experimental Orchard.]*’ 


(Paper read at the Congress of the Agr^tmliural Bureau, Sepiemher^ 3933.) 

The figs harvested at this orchard during 1931 and packed from June onwards 
showed, when opened up in Melbourne, much mould. The mouldy figs in question, 
so far as we know, were the ones held in store for some considerable time. As 
this was the first occasion on which reports of this nature had been received, we 
were naturally anxious about the position; not only this perturbed us, but in 
addition the various fig growers, including ourselves, having decided to hand over 
the packing and marketing of the figs to the Berri Co-operative Packing Union, 
who, with certain modifications for convenience, were to pack on lines of pro¬ 
cedure more or less formulated at his orchard. We, therefore, deemed it necessary 
to carry out tests to try to determine the cause of this mould growth. As the 
figs that went mouldy showed much moisture when opened, it was naturally 
thought that the steaming and packing had something to do with this. 

Figs can be harvested:— 

(a) Either by picking w^hen they reach a wilted condition. 

(h) The boughs may be shaken and figs gathered from the ground. 

With (a) the figs are definitely of a fresh nature and have a green or yellowish* 
green appearance. We term these figs for descriptive purposes ^^green.^' 

With (b) the figs shaken from the tree are mostly well wilted and partly dried 
and have a certain proportion of ^‘green” figs in them, which are picked out and 
treated separately. The bulk of the (5) method of harvesting are termed for 
descriptive purposes “partly dried.^^ 

The general method employed in packing the dried figs is to pack and press 
them steaming hot into lib. cellophane wrapped and labelled packs and to pack 
these in turn into boxes holding 361bs. of packed figs, consisting of six layers each 
containing six packets of figs. 

As previously mentioned, it was considered possible that the process of steaming 
and packing had something to do with the after development of mould, and as 
figs classed as “green’^ and “partly dried” were both used in our commercial 
packs in which mould had occurred, it was considered necessary to consider thi^. 
phase in any experiments to be carried out. Experiments were therefore designed^ 
to test:— 

(a) Time of steaming on— 

(1) Partly dried, and 

(2) Green figs. 

(h) Packing into separate boxes packets of “partly dried” and of “green” figs- 
hot from the steam bath. 

Packing into separate boxes “partly dried” and “green” figs after being 
allowed to cool. 

The times of steaming tried out were 8, 10, 12, 15, and 20 minutes. It was 
set out that “partly dried” and “green” figs should be steamed for these various 
and that one box of each would be packed into boxes when hot and another 
they had been allowed to cool. Unfortunately there were insufficient “green^^ 
to carry this out in its entirety. 
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The undermentioned shows the tests carried out:— 


Time of Steaming. 

“ Green ” Figs 
Backed into 
Boxes when 
Cool. 

“ Green ” Figs 
Packed into 
Boxes when 
Hot. 

“ Part ly Dried ” 
Figs Packed 
into Boxes 
when Hot. 

“ Partly Dried ” 
Figs Packed 
into Boxes 

M hen Cool. 

8 minutes . 

Packed 13.5.32 

Packed 11.5.32 

1 

, 

i 

i 

1 Packed 27.4.32 j 

I 

Packed 28.4.32 

10 minutes . 

i 

1 

• 

Packed 13.5.32 

Packed 13.5.32 

12 minutes . 

Packed 16.5.32 

Packed 13.5.32 

Packed 12.5.32 

Packed 12.5.32 

15 minutes . 

Paokod 11.5.32 

I'aokod 11.5.32 

Packed J 2.5.32 

Packed 12.5.32 

20 minutes . 

Packed 2.5.32 

Packed 6.5.32 

Packed 2.5.32 

Packed 6.5.32 


The figs Avere packed from April 27th, 1932, to May 16th, 1932, and were opened 
and inspected by Mr. Y. McGlasson (manager of Beni Co-operative Packing 
Shed) and myself on December 3rd, 1932. They had, therefore, been packed 
and stacked in a block for well over six months and much in excess of the 
period of holding the hgs of the previous year that moulded. 

A description of each of tlie packs opened up is as follows:— 

Steamed 8 Minutes. 

(1) (ireen figs packed into boxes when cooL —Fruit soft and pliable, packets 
free but sweating freely, very little white efflorescence showing on cellophanes. 
Labels stained badly. No mould. 

(2) Gree^i figs packed into boxes when hot. —Fruit soft and pliable, packets free 
but sweating freely, very little white efflorescence showing on cellophane. Labels 
stained badly. No mould. 

(3) PaHly dried figs packed into boxes when hot. —Fruit pliable but not as 
plastic as green figs, packets free, very little white powder present. Labels not 
stained too badly, and i^ackets not sweating nearly as much as those containing 
green figs. No mould. 

i (4) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when cold. —Condition about the same 
jtor pliability as those packed hot. Packets free. Very little white efflorescence, 
practically no stain on labels. No mould. 

Steamed 10 Minutes. 

(1) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when cool. —Fruit pliable and free, not 
fitained as much as 12 min. green cool test. Not much white ^‘sugaring” on cello¬ 
phane wrapper. No mould. 

(2) Partly dried figs i>acked into boxes when hot. —Fruit soft and pliable, more 
so than previous test. Very little of the white powder showing on cellophane 
wrapper. Labels badly stained. Nd mould. 

Steamed 12 Minutes. 

(1) Green figs packed into boxes when cool. —Figs pliable, but packets stuck 
to one another. White efflorescence showing on cellophane wrappers and stain 
on the labels. No mould. 
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(2) Green figs packed into boxes when hot. —Nice and pliable fruit, sweatings 
fairly freely. Packets sticking badly, very little white sugariness showing on 
cellophane wrappers, but labels badly stained. No mould. 

(3) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when cool. —Pliable texture, packets* 
free in case, but more white efflorescence showing on cellophane wrappers, labels- 
not so stained as green figs. No mould. 

(4) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when hot. —Nice and pliable ♦fruit,, 
packets not free in case, very little white powder on cellophane wrappers. Labels^ 
badly stained. No mould. 

Steamed 15 Minutes. 

(1) Green figs packed into boxes when hot. —Fruit nice and pliable and free,, 
very little white ^‘sugar” showing on cellophane wrappers, sweating freely. 
Labels very badly stained. No mould. 

(2) Green figs packed into boxes when cool. —Nice and pliable in texture,, 
packets free in case, packets very white and powdery on side. Labels badly 
stained. No mould. 

(3) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when hot. —Figs nice and pliable, 
packets free in case. Labels stained fairly badly. No mould. 

(4) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when cool. —Nice and pliable texture, 
fairly free in case. A little whiteness showing on cellophane wrappers. Labels 
stained fairly badly. No mould. 

Steamed 20 Minutes. 

(1) ' Green figs packed into boxes when, hot. —Nice and pliable fruit, packets 
free in case, sweating freely, very little white sugariness on cellophane wrappers. 
Labels badly stained. No mould. 

(2) Green figs packed into boxes when cool. —Fruit nice and pliable, packets 
free in case, sweating freely, very little white efflorescence on cellophane wrappers. 
Labels stained fairly badly. No mould. 

(3) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when cool. —Nice and pliable condition, 
packets free in cases, not a great deal of stain, a little white powderiness on 
cellophane wrappers. No mould. 

(4) Partly dried figs packed into boxes when hot. —Figs nice and pliable, packets 
free in cases, very little white powder on cellophane wrappers. Labels stained 
slightly. No mould. 

It was noted in examining the boxes that the smell of the figs was good in all 
cases and there was no sign of sourness. 

It was hoped that the experiments carried out would have given some indication 
of the mould cause, but as there was not a mouldy packet in the 18 boxes little 
information has been gained on that point. 

The tests, however, have disclosed that the ‘%reen’' fig sweats more freely thait 
the '^partly dried,” even when steamed for eight minutes only. The “green” fig is 
also more pliable and softer to the touch than the “partly dried.” 

Iti is noted that practically in the whole of the figs under test that the staining 
of the labels increases with each lower layer of figs, although it is certainly worse 
under a longer steaming and with “green” figs. The effect of this staining of 
labels is that when figs have been kept for any length of time and are opened 
up the attractiveness of the product is spoilt. It may be possible to limit this 
staining considerably by using shallower boxes, packing the boxes so that each 
pound of figs does not press directly on the other beneath it, putting division 
papers between the layers, and stacking the fruit in well ventilated rooms so that 
air currents can get between the boxes. 

In addition to the above, it may be wise to under-steam the figs rather than 
t'over-steam. The condition of the figs opened shows that figs with 10-12 minutes 
steaming are soft and pliable.* 
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A REVIEW OF THE SOUTH AUSTRALIA VINTAGE. 

1932-33. 


[By J. L. Williams, R.D.A., Lecturer in Viticulture, Roseworthy College.] 

The 1932-33 season can be regarded with very mixed feelings. The chaotic state 
of affairs which prevailed among wine-grape growers and the winemaking 
fraternity is still fresh in our minds. Although most winemakers have been 
cognizant of the imminence of such a catastrophe for the past 24 months, the 
average grapegrower little expected the blow to be as near or as severe. 

The condition of the winemaking industry was, and still is, so serious as to 
have occasioned the recent visit to this State of a prominent Commonwealth Customs 
official. 

A visit was recently made by State members to the Barossa district, this 
visit being organised by the Grapegrowers^ Assocation. The members present 
expressed their sympathy with the grapegrowers, and departed feeling that the 
^’ower had just cause for feeling dissatisfied with his lot. 

At the moment it appears that certain of the poorer types of vineyard soils 
in this State will go out of cultivation for vine growing, owing to the low yields 
and because of the prices received for the produce. It would appear that for 
the next few years it will only be produce possessing quality for winemaking 
purposes that Avill be in demand by makers of wine, and that the present position 
will only adjust itself according to the dictates of supply and demand. It is 
mainly red varieties—^^Matara,” ‘^Grenache,” and ^^Shiraz”—that are being over- 
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produced at the present time, and it would appear that growers of red wine 
varieties would be well advised to graft over portion of such vineyards to white 
vai’ieties suitable for the manufacture of sweet white wine, for which there appears 
to be a good demand at the present time. 

The season ending Avith the 1933 vintage opened very satisfactorily, good 
rains being received during the months of May to September, 1932, inclusive; 
the falls during these months A’arying from Jin. to 4in. less than for the corres¬ 
ponding period of the 1931 season. In certain districts, however— e.g., Barossa 
and the Southern wine districts—September was much drier than in the previous 
season, and groAvers Avho had left the ploughing of their vineyards until then 
found the soil rather dry for effectiA’^e AA'orking. To obtain satisfactory vine groAvth 
it is imperative in most seasons to finish ploughing by the end of August, and to- 
have the soil free from weeds and in good tilth prior to the commencement of warm 
Aveather towards the middle of September, otherAvise an enormous loss of valuable 
soil moisture is the result. 

The rainfall during the growing period Avas generally a trifle better throughout 
the non-irrigated districts than in the previous season. The Barossa district in 
particular received good rains in October (2.25in.), this being fortunate in 
that it followed a comparatively dry September. 

During early October, frosts Avere experienced in some districts and locations—> 
in the Barossa district principally, subject to late spring frosts, suffered con¬ 
siderable damage. Later in the groAving season a severe hailstoi’m passed over 
portions of this district, and practically removed or spoiled the whole of the crop 
on the vines, as Avell as damaging the fruiting Avood for this season. 

The rainfall received during the ripening period, January to April inclusive, 
was considerably lower (Avith the exception of the Barossa district) than during 
the same period of 1932. In all but the Barossa district better Beaumes Avere 
obtained than in 1932. Beaumes of more than 14 Avere difficult to obtain in this 
district. 

GroAvers of dried vine fruits in the Clare and Watervale and Southern Districts, 
and River Murray Irrigation Settlements Avere favored Avlth ideal drying Aveather, 
and in most cases the quality of the product AA^as superior to that produced in 
the 1931-32 season. On the River the principal drying months, February, March, 
and Apiil, Avere drier that! usual; Febniary being rainless, and during March and 
April only about Jin. aa’Us recorded. During the corresponding period of 1932, 
3.24iii. of rain fell. 

These favorable <‘onditions were reflected in the (piality of the dried product 
of the vines along the River; cold dipped fruits paTliciilarly Avere of a very high 
quality. 

Despite the fact that a small portion of the grape harvest remained on the 
vines in certain localities, and that a large portion of the crop in the Barossa 
district an as harvested very late, oAving to the above-mentioned marketing difficul¬ 
ties, the State Government Statist, Mr. W. L. Johnston, estimates the productios 
of Avine for the 1932-33 vintage at I2,000,000galls., an increase of 1,335,454galls. 
(or V2\ per cent.) over the 1931-32 vintage, based on flgures obtained from 
vignerdns representing Ofl per cent, of the previous season’s total production. 

Table IV. is taken from Mr. Johnston’s forecast of the 1932-33 vintage, and 
is sufficiently explanatoi’y. 

In these tables Clare flgures are taken to represent the Clare and Watervale 
districts; Tanunda, the Barossa district; Morphett Vale, the Southern Avine dis¬ 
tricts; and Wuikerie, the River Irrigation Settlements, respectively. 
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Taklk 1 .—Showing Uireful Autumn and Winter Rains for Season 1031-32. 


Month. 

Clare. 

Tanunda. 

Morph( 

)tt Vale. 

1932. 

W'aikerie. 

1931. 

1932. 

1931. 

1932. 

1931. 

1931. 

1932. 


In. 

Ill. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Mav. 

300 

1-30 

2-08 , 

1-02 

3-.30 

1-44 

1-.32 

1 27 

June . 

410 

.5-89 

3-.33 

4 71 

1 6-r>l 

! 4-20 

1-77 

l-,3;5 

July. 

3-39 

3-44 

3 24 1 

3-21 

i 3-74 

i 3-92 1 

0-91 

0-.51 

August . 

3-10 

3-02 

3-70 1 

3-38 

2-32 

i 3-3;5 

0-57 

1-75 

September .... 

2-8.5 

2-21 

3-87 1 

loO 

1 3-22 

1 1-85 

1-44 

0-83 

Totals .... 

16-44 

1.5-86 

16-82 ; 

i 

14-42 

19-09 

j 14-76 

1 i 

601 

1 

5-71 


T.aulk 11 .—Showing Rain Received During the Growing Period, 1931-32. 


Month. 

Clare. 

'ranunda. 

Morphett Vale. 

Waikerie. 

1931. 

1 

1932. 

1 1931. 

1 1 

1 

1932. 

1931. 

19.32. 

1931. 

1932. 


In. 

In. 

In. 1 

1 In. i 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Octolxir. 

0-78 

1-95 

0-58 

2-25 

0-88 

2-06 

0-47 

0-46 

November. 

M3 

0-26 

0-34 

0-36 

1-07 

0-36 

0-37 

0-05 

Jleeeinber. 

0-74 

0-62 

0-69 

0-59 

0-28 

0-50 

0-12 

0-59 

Totals .... 

2-65 j 

2-83 

1-61 

3-20 

2-23 

2-92 

0-96 

MO 


Taiu.k tit .—Showing Rain Received During the Ripening Period^ 1932-33. 


Month. 

Clare. 

Tanunda. 

Morphett Vale. 

j Waikerie. 

1932. 

1 

1933. 

1932. 

j 1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

January . 

0-24 

1-90 

0-41 

2-88 

0-10 

1-29 

0-12 

1-43 

February. 

1-94 

006 

1-25 

0-05 

1-45 

0-10 

1-32 

0-00 

March . 

1-72 

0-87 

0-76 

0-59 

1-24 

M6 

1-10 

0-47 

April . 

4-37 

0-77 

2-26 

0-94 

3-96 

0-14 

0-82 

0-14 

Totals .... 

8-27 

3-60 

4-68 

4-46 

6-75 

2-69 

3-36 

2-04 


Table TV. —Five Years^ Wine Statistics, 


J-— 

Year. 

Wine Made. 

Per- 

Wine Exported. 

Total. 

Distillation. 

cent. 

Overseas. 

Interstate. 


Galls. 

Galls. 


Galls. 

Galls. 

1927-28 . 

12,820,733 

6,849,284 

53 

2,866,806 

2,216,875 

1928-29 . 

14,828,968 

9,414,691 

63 

1,423,799 

1,940,065 

1929-30 . 

12,406,017 

6,954,436 

56 

1,840,539 

1,910,965 

1930-31 . 

10,131,034 

4,966,422 

49 

1,837,986 

1,462,554 

1931-32 . 

10,664,r)46 

3,035,127 

48 

5,111,133 

1,318,224 

Five years’ Mean. 

12,170,260 

6,659,193 

55 

2,198,851 

t2,458,927 

1,769,737 

1932-33, estimated. 

12,000,000 

1 

•6,600,000 

55 

Not yet 
available 


* On average proportion, five previous years. t Eleven months. 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


SOUTHERN BRANCHES, OOOLWA, AUGUST 17tlL 


THE FUTURE OF THE RIVER MURRAY. 


[J. P. OoLEBATCii, Port Elliot.] 

In 1902 Senator Glynn, in an address on the River Murray before the Australiau 
Natives Association, said that Water transport is universally acknowledged to be the* 
cheapest form of transport, the average per mile being about one-tenth that of land 
carriage.^’ A glance at the map shows a vast area of land within a short distance or 
the Murray and its tributaries, and it is a well-known fact that where Nature has. 
provided hind, water, and a congenial climate, man by the application of industry,, 
seed, and super, and the introduction of live stock, can provide all that is required for 
food, clothing, and shelter.’^ 

Not infrequently Australia is referred to as a ^^dry'^ country. The length of the 
Murray in South Australia is about 400 miles, and this, at an average width of 1,000ft.,. 
with a depth of 10ft., there would be no less than 22 tliousand nullion gallons for 
every man, w’oman, an<i child in the whole of Australia, or a total of one hundre4l and 
thirty-two thousand million gallons. How much of this is used? 

The locking of the river—so far as the South Australian border—is procee«ling, and 
in a few years will be completed. Lake Victoria—an immense storage basin—is already 
filled. Work is in progress for the Hume Reservoir, which when completed is to hold 
more water than Sydney Harbor, and will be the second largest in the world. The cost 
of these works will be wasted unless the country adjoining the river is put to better 
use than at present and can support a much larger population. 

Mr. Colebatch then visualized the Murray and its activities 200 years hence. 


ESSENTIALH IN THE PERSONALITY OF THE FARMER. 


[W. E. Hargreaves, Port Elliot; read by H. L. Smith.] 

To-day no class of business man is receiving more attention than the farmer. Agri^ 
culture is now considered of sufficient importance to attract the attention of men of 
affairs, and while it is true that the farmer is slow and conservative, the average farmer 
is capable of great things, and agriculture is the most healthful, th© most useful, 
and most noble employment of man. 

The agricultural population of this State has been raised to the leVel of that of any 
other profession, and it feels the responsibility of the affairs of the State, for they 
rest as largely upon the farmer as any other class. In past history there was a sharp^ 
distinction lietween farmers and the ^‘professions.’^ Efforts were made to develop 
the brain worker mentally, and tlie farmer physically, believing that neither required 
development along the lines of the other. To-day people begin to understand that it 
requires brains as well as brawn to make a successful former. There is no business; 
to-day that re<|uir©8 so much knowledge or closer attention to details. Indeed, a man 
on the land to be successful must be a man with brains. No man in any trade has^ 
so many irons in the fire at the same time;^he must look after tho fertilising and 
tilling of the soil, the proper time to sow, the right time to reap. He mu^t study the 
best kind of stock best suited to his special locality, and a hundred and one other 
things. 
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[Papers Read at Conferences.] 

All those require training of the reasoning faculties of the oniml. There is an 
unwritten law that makes every" vocation a part of every other vocation, each in turn 
must help or hinder others. To make and sjiac money is honorable; it is a necessity, 
but this should not be the final object. Every effort should not be marked with 
£ s. d. signs. 

At meetings of the Bureau subjects relating to dairying, sheep, pigs, horses and 
crops and their care and culture as having the most money value to the farmer are 
discussed. Is that the only object in trying to improve our conditions! We dwell so 
much on the commercial side of things that yve forget there is another side to the 
question. It is interesting to see the care a farmer will take of a favored cow or 
horse. They must be kept clean and comfortable, have pure water to drink, and food 
must be of good quality and quantity. One cannot over-estimate the value of kindness 
to livestock. Experience goes to prove that kindness has a marked effect on the market 
value of the product. Thus the characteristics of the man will surely be reproduced in 
the stock he breeds. 

The horses and cattle in their real worth to the Commonwealth are but a drop in 
the bucket as compared with the man who cares for them. Often there is more care 
given them, and they are better groome<l, espec ially when they are on exhibition, than 
their master. The part of the farm most neglected is the farmer himself. A diamond 
in the rough is a diamond sure enough,’’ but that diamond is far mor© attractive 
after it has been polished. Why is there so little value placed upon the small things 
that make for the pleasant things of life? Are we not inclined to belittle ourselves 
and our occupation by so doing! Tlie highest point of breeding is to show a very nice 
regard to your own dignity, to express your value to the man above you. More care 
should be given to our personal appearance, to dressing, speaking, &c. Manners may 
be considered small things, but if neglected are large enough to decide for or against 
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US. A liltlt' more attention given to the details of our personal appearance would 
prevent mucli criticism—criticism which you and I care nothing about, but which you 
and I have no moral right to entail upon our children whom we expect to keep on the 
farm. 

Why should there be one code of manners necessary for the merchant, doctors, &c., 
and another for the farmer? Conservative as the producers are, we would lift our 
eyebrows in surprise to seo them come to business with unshaven faces. Nor is there 
any reason why the farmer shouhl go to town looking like a tramp. Such things are 
the residt of habit. 

There appears to be a wave of discontent among ninil boys and girls; their ideals 
have been raised by education to a standard v^hich their surroundings do not satisfy. 
What is the remedy—seeking to lower their ideals? By no means; elevate their home 
surroundings to meet their'ideals. Let there be a constant incentive to make the very 
best of themselves. Parents have no moral right to damp the best side of the natures 
of those aroun<l them by always dwelling upon the profit and loss side of things. Do 
not commercialise* every impulse. A happy, cheerful mind, and a well fed, well-groonu*d 
and well-clothed body are among the essentials in the personality of the man of the soil. 
It is not that more economy is wanted, but a better brand of it. The different depart¬ 
ments of trade and professions are demanding specialists, and a majority of them 
have been, and continue to be, products of the farm. 


THK MODERN CLYDESDALE. 


[A. M. FrLiJCii, Inman Valley.] 

The Clydesilale is a breed of heavy draught horse indigenous to Scotland, and, 
deriving its name from the district in which it was founded, and its type and charac¬ 
teristics were fixed and determined. Clydesdale is the old name for Lanarkshire, through 
which the River Clyde flows. The origin of the Clydesdale breed, ac(‘ording to Mr. 
William Alton’s writing in the year 1810, is the result of a cross between the native 
Scotch mares and some Flemish stallions imported into the country by one of the 
Dukes of Hamilton about the middle of the 17th century. These are said to have 
greatly improved the breed in the county of Lanark. 

There are various strains of the Cly<lesdale breed which may be traced back through 
the medium of the Clydesdale Stud Book, such as those named in Lanark; the Gallo¬ 
way Clydesdales, the Kintore strain, the Old Stitcher line, the Banffshire Comets, and 
the old Cly<le strain. In the west of Scotland the modern type owes much to the horse 
Broomfield Champion (95). 

The outstanding characteristics of the Clydesdale horse are the combination of 
weight, size, and activity, with exceptional wearing qualities in respect to the feet 
and limbs. The head of a typical Clydesdale has a broad javr, ending as a rule in a 
well-tapered muzzle with large, open nostrils; eyes full and vigorous, yet mild; fore¬ 
head broad and full between the eyes; while from the eyes, the forehead tapers gradu¬ 
ally up to the ears, which are long and active. Breeders of CJlydeedales should attach 
much importmice to these points, for a horse of such a description will generally be 
found to be of excellent temper, easily trained, docile, and very wise in harness. 

Experience alone can teach one when the head is well set on the nock, but the latter 
should be strong, nMssive, and of medium height; while the shoulder should be more 
oblique than in the English draught horse. This, indeed, is one of the distinctive 
features of the Clydesdale, as is his long, quick step for which he is so justly admired. 
Quite as essential as the slightly oblique shoulder is a strong forearm. This part from 
a side view should be broad, loaded with long strong (muscles to give full power to 
bring forward the part below, and in length should bo proportionate to the length of 
the shoulder; 1^ flat and broad knee is also essential. The shank bone should be flat 
from a side view, thick and gently rounded from a front view, and tapering to an 
eilge as it goes^ back. 
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'rhe back, from the knee down, should possess a nice flowing; fringe of silken hair, 
which should spring from the very edge of the bone; good judges will not have a 
hoise the feather of which has a coarse matted aiipearance. The sinews of the leg 
should be thick, strong, thrown well back from tlie bone, and capable of being felt Viy 
the hand; if not, the leg is not a good one, however thick, jis a soft round leg in which 
the sinews arc not very well defined will not stand work. The lower end of the shank 
bone or fetlock should also be large, to give full play to the tendons. (dydes<lale judges 
are also very particular as to this; also to the pasterns. An upright pastern will not 
do in a Clydesdale, which recpiires a pastern to suit the formation of the shoulder, 
and to confer the necessary elasticity to counteract tlio concussion caused by his cpiick, 
firm step. 

Without a sound, well-shaped, healthy f(M)t a horse is of no use, however syinnietrical 
and strong; the foot must be open and round to be healthy. The hoof heads must be 
wide ami springy, with no suspicion of hardness, such as may lead to the formation 
of side bone or ring bone. The back should be short, ribs well sprung from the back¬ 
bone like the hoops of a barrel, broad, low-set hindquarters, with muscular thighs, 
descending into broad and xiroportionally develope<l hocks. 

To sum up the good points of the hind end of a Cly<le8dale, from the hock to the 
ground, the leg should be broad, short, flat, clean, even and straiglit, or slightly inclined 
forward. The sinews standing out from the bone, and having a similar fringe of hair 
to that of the foreleg an<l rising as high as the bottom of the hock joint. 

The average height of a Clydesdale horse is about K) hands 2 inches, tliough there 
are several stallions to be found as high as 17 liands, but very few over that height. 

The fashionable color is brow'n: that of a det'p, dark shade preferred, w ith more or 
less defined white mark on the face, while black is also common. White markings are 
now very common, jind have come to bo regarded as a sign of purity of blood. (Treys 
are not favore<l, being simply disliked, and Clydesdale breeders are decidedly adverse 
to chestnuts. 

In examining a Clydesdale when standing, a good judge, in addition to running his 
eyes over the various points mentioned, will see that the animal stands even and firm 
on his feet, wdiich in some hors<»s are inclined slightly inwards; to be tin* least inclined 
outward is a bad fault, and one which gets w’orse with tige. In w'alking, the horse 
should, if approaching you, come with his head well carried, and with an apparently 
measured stride, lifting his feet well off the ground and placing them down again 
regularly, evenly, and with apparent deliberation. On a aide view one can notice if 
his action be even, if his fore and hind action be in unison, for in a horse with long 
back and weak loins the two ends .seem to be under different control and the hind 
legs being in a manner dragged with the toes along the ground an un{>h*aaing effect 
Us produced. 
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In going away at a walk, a horse should plant his hind feet forward as deliberately 
as his fore ones, at the same time raising and bending the leg at the hock, which 
should be evenly carried forward. If the hocks are turned out when moving then? 
forward, the action is not good, and a Clydesdale breeder considers this an exceedingly 
bad fault in. either horse or mare. In trotting, the horse should bend his legs ^t the 
knees and hocks, and from a hind view the inside of the fore hoofs should almost be 
seen at every step. 

If the animal be inclined to move wide bchiiiil, this fault will be easily discovered 
at the trotting pace. 


PIG BBEEIHNG AND MANAGEMENT. 


[M. B. Caseley, Milling.] 

It is only within the last half-century or so that any particular care has been devoted 
to pig breeding. In England in 1884 there was formoil ^^Tho National Pig Breeders’ 
Association,^^ iuid prior to that date there were no herd books, and few bree<ls—^in the 
modern sense—can be said to have existed. In the case of the Berkshire—so frequently 
mentioned by old writers—it is clear that the old type was rather variable, and was 
in the main unlike the typo of to-day. 

During the past 30 years a few breeds have become extinct, whilst during the same 
period the number of recognised breeds has steadily increased. Tlius the I^arge Black 
Breed Society dates only from 1899, the Gloucester Old Spots 1914, Wessex Saddleback 
1918, and the National Long White Lop-oarod 1922, to mention but a few. It is 
questionable whether this tendency to multiply breeds has not gone too far, for it is 
difficult to see that more than half-a-dozen breeds are necessary to meet all the require¬ 
ments of the farmer, as well as those of the consumers. In fact, in the final analysis, 
from a business point of view, the wants of the consumer should be studied more than 
the fancy of the farmer. 

The type of animal marketed depends not entirely on the breed, but largely on the 
system of rearing and feeding that is adopted in particular cases. Broadly speaking, 
however, the bacon-curer desires an animal which will dross at 1201bs., with long and 
deep sides, full ham, thick loin, light shoulders and jowl, and with a high proportion 
of lean moat in the carcass; an excessive tendency towards early maturity and rapid 
fattening is to be avoided, otherwise the pigs at the normal age and weight for bacon 
are liable to be too fat for market. 

The type of pig wanted for the pork trade is smaller and younger than for bacon, 
shorter in body, wider backed, shorter legged, and with a pronounced tendency towards 
early and rapid fattening. ^ 

The four prominent breeds to-day are Large White, Middle White, Berkshire, and 
Tamworth. 

The Large White Yorkshire is one of the largest English breeds whose pedigree records 
trace back to 1884. The breed is a bacon one, with great length of body, light and 
neat shoulder, full ham. It stands high on the leg and is of a narrow build. The 
head is long, the face slightly dished, medium-sized ears inclined forward, but do not 
hang down over the face. The breed is prolific, hardy, and active, but not remarkably 
docile. It is late (maturing, and crossed with a Middle White or Berkshire-Tamworth 
sow makes excellent bacon. 

The Middle White originated from a cross between the Large White and the now 
extinct Small White. It breeds true to type; the head is short and wide, the face 
dished, and snout turned up, ears short and erect. The body is short, wide of back, 
deep, and on short legs; shoulders prominent and jowl heavy. The breed is very early 
maturing, rows prolific, and good mothers. Either pure or crossed with Berkshires the 
Middiil White produce good type porkers, and when crossed with Large White or 
Tamworth makes excellent small bacon. 
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The Berkshire is one of the Smjdler breeds, but is compaxitly built and weighs 
well for its size. The face is short, forehead dished but snout not tutned up, ears 
short and erect, body medium length, wide, deep, and carried on short legs. Loin is 
thick and ham heavily fleshed and fine of bone. The color is black, with feet and tail 
tipped with white and white on the face. Berkshires are largely used for crossing. The 
Mid* White for pork and Large White or Tamworth for bacon. 

The Tamworth is red on a flesh-colored skin, snout long and straight, ears are large, 
rigid, and incline forward. The body is long, fair depth of side, moderate width on 
long legs. The Tamworth is hardy and prolific. It is late maturing, but the propor¬ 
tion of lean in the carcass is very high. 

The crosses are excellent for bacon. Skill and care in the selection of breeding 
stock are essential to success in pig-breeding, because there are certain qualities and 
characteristics to which close attention should be directed, whatever the breed and 
object in view. Of these, one of the chief is temperament. Breeding should 

be active, so that they may have the natural inclination to take sufficient exercise to 
keep themselves in healthy, but without being restless. They should be docile; 
nervous and excited sows often occasion great losses among their young at farrowing 
time. Milking qualities are also important, although too often neglected by the pedigree 
breeder with his eye on showyard success. 

There is a vast difference in the commercial value of litters at weaning time, according 
to the quantity of milk yielded by the sow. 

The number of teats is important; a breeding sow should have 12. Animals with less 
should not be retained unless they are specially meritorious in other respects. Prolific¬ 
ness is a quality that should always be bred for. If the average litter can be main¬ 
tained at nine or ten, a good profit can be anticipated, whereas with five or six no 
measure of success in other directions will make for profit. 

The earliest age when a gilt should be put to the boar is eight months, but it is a 
distinct advantage to wait until 12 months, because the gilt is then grown and 
may be expected to produce and rear a better litter. Boars may be used sparingly at 
nine months old. 

The period of gestation is about 16 weeks, nursing period 10 weeks, and oestrum 
generally recurs about the fourth day after the litter is weaned. Thus the whole 
breeding cycle is completed in about 26 weeks, making it possible for a sow to 
produce two litters a year throughout her breeding life—^normally six years—although 
longer is not unknown. 

The farrowing pen should be one compartment 12ft. square, and if possible, Away 
from the fattening pens, bei’-ause the squealing often upsets a young sow, causing 
her to kill her young. A strong rail should run round it at about 1ft. from thei wall 
^d Sin. from the floor. The trough should be movable. 

i During pregnancy the sow does best on free range and ample exercise, receiving onl.v 
^ light ration; about three weeks from farrowing she should bo quietly removed to the 
larrowing pen, which should have been, prior to that, thoroughly cleaned and disin¬ 
fected, and a good straw litter provided. The ratiom now should bo increased and made 
more nutritious in order to ensure a full flow of milk. Pollard with 5 per cent, 
ground peas and skim milk is ideal. 

As soon as signs of approaching parturition are observed (i.e., the gathering of 
litter to make a nest) all long litter should be removed and substituted by chaffed 
straw, care being taken to disturb her as little possible. Should the sow show an 
unnatural desire to devour her young, remove them for several hours. 

The sow^s rations for the first few days should be light and easily digested, 
increasing gradually up to 121bs. or 14lb8. meal per day; restrict green feed. The ration 
should be so adjusted as to supply fully SOlbs. of starch equivalent and about ISlbs. of 
digestible protein per lOOlbs. dry matter, not forgetting a supply of lime, bonemeal, 
and charcoal, &c. 

O 
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At three or four -weeks the young pigs will seek other food than the dam's milk^ 
and a thin slop should be provided—^to which the sow has no aecess—^increasing the 
ration with growing appetites up to what they will clean up at three or more feeds per 
day. At six weeks the male piglets should be castrated, opening the scrotum in two 
places up and down. It is advantageous to starve them 12 hours prior to the operation^ 
as bleeding is then always less. * 

Whore a man is alone an earthenware pipe in the ground one end end, or a hollow 
log, is very convenient for holding the youngster. The age for weaning depends upoi^ 
circumstances. The weaners must not be allowed to go back or lose bloom, especially 
where pork is the objective. These few weeks are important, and frequent feeding 
and comfortable quarters should bo the rule, the ratio of protein to energy value should 
not be wider than 1 to 5, widening gradually with age to 1 to 10. 

Many unsatisfactory results are directly attributable to badly balanced rations; meat 
meal, peas, linseed, &c., are rich in protein, whilst tares, clover, kales, &c,, contain 
lime and vitamins. Breeders would do well to get tables showing different food values 
of various foods. 

The digestive system of the pig is not adapted for dealing with fibrous and bulky 
foods, and a large part of the ration must consist of materials with a low fibre content. 

At 12 weeks bacon pigs should be grazed and the pasture supplemented according to 
circumstancs, the aim being to keep the pigs in a good, thrifty condition, topping up in 
the fattening pens prior to sale for three weeks, avoiding such foods as maize or 
linseed, which produces a soft, oily, and sometimes a discolored fat, also excessive quan¬ 
tities of whey, wet distillery by-products, &c., which tend to make the flesh soft and 
watery. Soaked barley with limited skim milk produces a fine carcass. 

The aim of this paper is to awaken amongst breeders the desire for a general 
uplifting of the industry, and in this respect it is well to observe the possibilities of 
exporting surpluses to England. This raises a very pertinent question: What is the 
use of sending the English consumer a type of carcass he does not likef 


MARKETING' OF WHEAT. 


[S. E. Skewes, Currency Creek.] 

Due to a record wheat production in 1930 the world aggregate for that year being 
approximately five thousand million bushels, at a time when there was a large carry-over 
in North America, prices for wheat fell rapidly, until in a space of 18 months values had 
reduced by more than half. 

During this period wheat reached the lowest level of values ever recorded on a 
world's parity basis, but in Australia the exchange rate rose rapidly in the early part 
of 1930, and prices here were about on a par with 1893-94, which was the lowest year 
previously experienced in Australia—^the average for that season being 2s. 3d. per 
bushel at chief shipping ports. 

Since wheat is one of the staple commodities of the world, this created a very serious 
situation, particularly in those countries, such as Australia, in which wheat-growing is 
one of the principal industries. On account of this unfortunate position having arisen, 
consideration has been given to the methods adopted for marketing wheat in an effort 
to evolve a scheme which would be the means of returning a higher price to the grower. 

The methods used for the disposal of wheat are practically the same right throughout 
the world, and the Australian farmer is as well catered for in that respect as those 
of any other country. 

The practice of selling wheat to merchants in the *^open" market is the most 
popular method here, but in four States of the Coonmonwealth the farmer has 
facilities available for disposing of wheat through an organisation under the direct 
control of the wheat-growers, whilst in Queensland wheat is marketed through the 
agency of a Wheat Board operating on a compulsory basis. 
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Selling wheat on the open market provides the farmer with ready cash, and when 
the merchant takes delivery of the grain his responsibility ceases, and if a drop occurs in 
the price of wheat during the remainder of the year the farmer finds himself on the 
winning side. But it might be that the farmer prefers to hold his wheat until later 
in the year in the hope of obtaining the benefit of a possible rise in wheat values. 
Towards this end, the merchant is prepared to help him and will store his grain for 
him subject to certain conditions. On account of the huge quantity of wheat that has 
to be stored each year, it is qufte impossible for all farmers desiring storage to have 
their grain stacked separately, so, therefore, the conditions of storage necessarily have 
to allow the merchant the right of ownership in the wheat so that he can deal in it 
and dispose of it at his or their discretion. Thus the farmer ^s wheat loses its identity, 
but he is still entitled to its equivalent quantity of similar quality grain up to the 
time that he decides to sell his interest in it. 

Under the pooling system the grower is advanced approximately 80 per cent, of 
the marketable value of his wheat at the time of delivery, and is paid the balance 
during the year, as the grain is disposed of by the Pool. That Wheat Pools function 
satisfactorily has been proved on several occasions in Australia, and each of the Pools 
have on different occasions paid the equivalent or more during a season than the 
average price paid by merchants. It must also be remembered that the pooling 
organisation is out to watch the interests of farmers in more ways than that of 
merely selling his wheat. Being representative of a considerable number of farmers, 
the board of directors is in a position to approach the Gh)veHiment and other authori¬ 
ties and use its influence on matters affecting the welfare of wheat-growers. 

The method adopted by Queensland—and which has been operating for the past 
12 years—^has proved satisfactory so far as the Queensland wheat*grower is concerned, 
and it has been suggested that a similar scheme should be intf(fduced for the whole 
of the Commonwealth. But it must be remembered that Queensland is not a wheat¬ 
exporting State like the other States of Australia, excluding Tasmania, and that the 
production of wheat in Queensland, which in a good season is from 4 to 5 million 
bushels, is barely sufficient for local reqiurcments. As a matter of fact, something 
like 3 million bushels have been imported into Queensland during this year, on account 
of last year's crop being more or less a failure. This being so, the Queensland 
wheat-grower through the Wheat Board, which consists of five farmers' representatives 
and one Government nominee, is able to fix a price for wheat supplied to the millers 
much in excess of world's parity, and the mills work under an arrangement that makes 
it obligatory on them not to purchase wheat outside of Queensland. Under these con¬ 
ditions the Queensland wheat-grower is a good deal better off than the wheat-growers in 
the rest of Australia, so much so that for the 1930-31 season he received almost 2s. 
jper bushel more than the average for the remainder of the Commonwealth and in 
1931-32 Is. per bushel more. In years previous to 1930-31 the difference was only a 
kew pence in his favor. 

To extend such a system to the whole of the Commonwealth would be quite a 
different proposition, and the ultimate resiilt would be similar to a fitour tax, which has 
been suggested as another means of assisting the wheat-growers. 

For the Queensland wheat-grower to beneflt to the extent referred to, the consumer 
of flour in Queensland is compelled to'submit to a higher cost of living as the extra 
price paid to the grower for his wheat is passed on by the miller to the baker and 
from the baker to the consumer, so that as a State Queensland is really no better off, 
as it simply amounts to one section of the cqpimunity benefiting at the expense of the 
whole. 

Now, were this applied to the whole of the Commonwealth with an average annual 
marketable crop of about 165,000,000bush., against a local consumption capacity of 
35,000,OOObush., cost of flour would be more than double<l if it was desired to obtain 
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tor the farmers of Australia the same consideration as the Queensland grower now 
enjoys, that is, on the basis of Is. per bushel above world's parity. This is because 
only about 25 per cent, of the wheat sold would be subject to the iixed price. The 
other 75 per cent.—^which would be exported^—^would have to be sold at world's parity 
and the price of wheat sold locally would have to be fixed high enough to allow of the 
growers of the 75 per cent, exported being paid the same rate per bushel as^ those 
growing the other 25 per cent. 

Suggestions have been made from time to time that for the Australian farmer to 
obtain the best results from the marketing of bis wheat, the mariceting should be in 
the hands of one organisation operating on a compulsory basis. It has been argued 
that considerable savings might be effected in aclministrative costs, and in other ways, 
were this system adopted. On investigation, however, it will be found that the possible 
field in which any savings such as this may be effected is very limited indeed. Even 
with the reduced overseas freight operating as at present, practically 75 per cent, of 
the cost of shifting wheat from farmers' waggons in Australia to. Liverpool is made up 
of rail and shipping freights, and no reduction could be made on those items even if 
all the wheat was handled by one organisation. Slight savings may be made in over¬ 
head expenses and receiving charges in the country, but it is not likely that these 
would aggregate more than a fraction of a penny per bushel. Against this possible 
saving there would be certain disadvantages, which, in the long run, may cost the 
grower a good deal more. Under the present system of marketing wheat, the merchants 
are in competition not only with each other, but also with the Pool, and thib means 
that every effort is made by each party to cut all expenses to the absolute minimum, 
and is also an incentive to obtaining the highest price possible for the grower, f<Jr the 
merchant knows that if he does not pay as high an average price as the Pool he will 
lose the support of the farmers, and the Pool, on the other hand, knows that if it cannot 
satisfy its members, it will very soon be forced out of businees. Competition is in 
the very best interests of the wheat-grower. Wore compulsory Pools established, this 
competition would be entirely eliminated and the compulsory Pool would have a 100 
per cent, monopoly, which would be most undesirable and evlen dangerous. Com¬ 
petition is provocative of efficiency in the marketing of wheat as in any other business. 

It has been stated that the Australian farmer is at a very great disadvantage due to 
the distance he is from the principal markets of the world—those of Europe. This is so 
to a certain extent, but with the possibilities existing in the East and Asia for extended 
wheat and flour trade, this disadvantage will not be felt so keenly. Wheat-growers in 
Canada have very high charges to meet on their export wheat, and the cost of shifting 
wheat from an average railway station in Western Canmla to Liverpool is even more than 
it is from an average station in South Australia to Liverpool. The higher charges from 
Canada are mainly due to longer rail transit. Lake freight from Port William to Mon¬ 
treal, and consequent extra handling. 

Where the Australian farmer is at an unfair disadvantage is in the matter of loading < 
charges, &c., at the various ports. The loading charges and portt dues fot wheat at 
Australian ports are higher than those in any other wheat-exporting country of import¬ 
ance, and in 1930 were double those existing in Canada, United States of America, South 
America, and India. In addition to these charges, wheat exported from South Australia 
is subject to an export wharfage charge of lid. per bag. 

It would appear that for the Australian farmer to seek an improvement in his present 
unsatisfactory position he will not only have to look at the marketing of his wheat, but 
more so to the other side—that of the cost* of production. Australia is dependent on the 
outside world for the disposal of her wheat crop, and since no one country is in such a 
position that it can fix prices of its own making for the export sale of its wheat, it 
follows that the most the Australian farmer can expect for his grain—without taxing his 
own community by means of local fixed prices, flour tax, bounties, &c.—^is world's parity. 
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Ha4 the costs of producing wheat, fallen in proportion to the reduced price offering 
for wheat| the farmer would have had no iieal cause for complaint, but this did not occur, 
and since Australia is dependent—^more now than ever before—on her primary producers, 
this section of our people has a very definite right to expect reasonable consideration, at 
least from those who at present are prospering at their expense. If our protected 
industries, and our Governments are not prepared to step into line and do their part 
towards reducing the costs of production, the wheat-grower will have to be supported 
artificially, and be paid bounties in some way or other to make up the deficiency between 
what the world is prepared to pay for his produce and what it costs him to produce it. 


HTL IiS BRANCHES, McLABEN FLAT, AUGUST 24 th, 1933 . 


TOBACCO (n^LTUBE. 


[R. G. Morphett, Kangarilla. | 

After selei^ting the block for tobacco it should be ploughed deeply, the ploughing being 
done in autumn, exposing the soil to sweeten it. The second ploughing need not be so 
deep as the first (about 4in.). The ground must be kept well worked to produce a fine 
tilth and conserve moisture, right up to planting the seedlings. 

Seed Beds. 

It is most essential in the production of a good c.rop of tobacco to have a good supply . 
of early plants. It is better to have a few thousand more than too few. In making the 
seed bed, select a piece of rich well-drained land where it receives the most sun, and as 
near to water as possible. The bed should be 30ft. long by 3ft, wide, and 3ft. between 
each bed. A bed this size will produce enough plants for 1 acre. The beds should be 
raised 6ins. by putting the earth between the beds that form the pathway, on to bed in 
which it is intended to sow the seed. Place boards around about 6ins. high. After the 
soil has been worked to a very fine tilth, a manure of Olbs. 45 per cent, super and 31bs. 
of blood manure to each bed is a very good mixture. The bed should then be sown. One 
12-gauge cartridge shell full of tobacco seed is enough to plant one bed. It should be 
mixed with about a 21b. jam tin of finely sifted ashes and shaken lightly over the bed. 
After the seed is sown, cover the beds with a covering of Moz. hessian. For early 
seedlings, start sowing beds the second week in August. 

^ When young seedlings have produced the fourth leaf, they can be forced on by giving 
Ja dressing of a handful of nitrate of soda to a kerosene tin full of water. It is most 
'j essential not to let the seed bed become dry. A light watering three times a day is 
necessary in hot weather. 

Transplanting. 

Now that the ground is ready, sow the manui'e and (iultivato it into the soil. It is 
now necessary to sow a cutwohn bait of lib. of paris green to 30lbs. of bran made into 
a mash^ sweetened by mixing a little sugar or treacle in the water. This ^ould be sown 
about three or four days before transplanting the seedlings and after sowing the manure. 

When planting the seedlings, place them in rows about 3ft. by 3ft. This will give 
about 5,000 to the acre. The plants should be as uniform in size as possible, the aim 
being to have an even growth and an even maturity. After being drawn from the bed, 
the plants should not be exposed to the sun before planting, but placed in boxes and kept 
well diaded. After making a hole with a dibber into which the roots are inserted, the 
soil must be pressed tightly around the roots of the young plant. 
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This is 'Wary necessary in order that the roots can obtain moisture needed to sustain 
the plant until it re-establishes itself. After planting—if the weather is hot—the plants 
should be covered, the latter being removed after the plants have established themselves. 
Bracken fern makes a good covering. 

For good growth it is necessary to keep the field free from weeds and keep the soil in 
good condition. As soon as the young plants are established, the earth around them 
^ould be loosened by hoeing, care being taken not to injure the roots. Cultivation 
should be done frequently, both around the plants and in the rows, especially after a 
shower of rain. This will help to conserve moftture and also help the growth of the 
plants. During the season, insects become a pest and worming must be carried out 
regularly. Small caterpillars do an enormous amount of damage to the leaves. The 
plants should be dusted with arsenate powder to keep them in check. So far as possible, 
the caterpillars should be removed by hand picking. 

Topping and Priming. 

When the plant shows its flower head it should bo removed with three or four of the 
smaller leaves. If, on the other hand, the plant is allowed to go to seed, the leaves will 
be papery and will not develop into such good leaves. Fourteen to sixteen good leaves 
should be left, not counting the bottom one, which should be taken out at the time of 
topping. This is known as priming, and permits free circulation of air and distribution 
of light. 

The bottom leaves if allowed to remain on the plant become worthless by constant 
whipping on the ground. No fixed rule cim be given as to the number of leaves to be 
left on a plant; this depends on the development of tho plants and the time left for 
ripening. The shorter the season the less leaves, the longer the season the more leaves.' 

SUCKERING. 

Shortly after topping, suckers or lateral shoots make their appearance at the butt of 
the leaves and at the base of the stalks. These must be promptly pinched out while 
they are still young. If left, they become tough and develop flowers and seeds at the 
expense of the leaves. Suckering is a long job because the plants have to be gone over 
about every 10 or 12 days—the stronger the plants the more suckers there are. 

Varieties and Harvesting. 

Some of the varieties which I have grown and which have given good results are 
Hickory Pryor, Conqueror, White Stemmed Orinoco, Wame, Hester, Gold Leaf, Lacks, 
and Homestead. 

This is the last operation in the field. Like topping, this operation requires good 
judgment and experience, for a good crop of tobacco can be spoiled in tho final work 
by bad picking. After topping the bottom leaves will commence to ripen. Those grown 
in sandy soil change their color from dark to pale green. The leaves grown on heavier 
soil become mottled with yellow patches. 

When ripe the leaves are broken from the plants, removed to the bam, and there 
fastened on sticks which are hung in the bam ready for curing. It is important to see 
that the picked leaves are removed immediately from the field to the shed or covered, as 
they soon become scorched by the sun. 


DEHYDRATION. 


[H. C. Platts, McLaren Flat.] 

Dehydrators are used for many purposes; drying green bricks before baking, drying 
timber; Ac.; and it was only a short step before fruit and vegetables were also dried 
artifid^y. 
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There are several types of evaporators and dehydrators. Tlie term evaporator, whica 
to-day refers more particularly to the use of artificial heat, depends on circulation of air 
by natural draft. Such driers cost lees to build than forced draft driers, but their 
operation is less efficient and more expimsive. It is difficult to obtain even drying, and 
a long period of drying is required. The heated air after passing over the fruit is lost. 

Vacuum Driers. 

The vacuum driers will dry material more rapidly and at lower temperatures. The 
chief objections to this type are the high cost of construction and operation. Dehy¬ 
drators or forced draft driers consist of a long tunnel in which the material and air move 
horizontally. The fruit is placed on trays and then placed on trucks. The loaded trucks 
are introduced one end and after passing in a continuous train through the tunnel, come 
out of the other end, by which time the fruit is dry. This type of machine is both 
efficient and economical. 

Proper dehydration returns a clean, thoroughly dried product fully retaining the 
quality of the original fruit and answers the modem demand for sanitary production of 
foods. During unfavorable drying weather, prunes undergo a partial fermentation. This 
fermentation is caused by the sugar in the prunes fermenting with the aid of ever-present 
yeasts, and changes into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. Both those compounds are 
volatile; they evaporate into the surrounding air and cause a loss in weight which is in 
proportion to the extent of fermentation. The temperatures normally use<l in dehydrators 
are above the temperatures at which the foraientation organisms act and consequently 
such losses are prevented by dehydration. 

Even if the weather conditions are hieal for drying, prunes will also suffer a loss in 
sugar by respiration. The sugar turns to carbon dioxide gas and water, compounds that 
ovajwrate from the fruit. 

Further losses are caused by bad drying conditions. Prunes will lose color and flavor 
through fermentation. Such injury does not prevent the sale of prunes or fruit, but 
definitely lowers the quality and market value. Also the prunes do not dry promptly, 
and the result is bloaters, << chocolates, ^ ^ &c. The greatest advantage of the dehy¬ 
drator lies in the fact that labor is used more efficiently. In sun drying and dehydrating 
the prunes are dipped and trayed; in sun drying the prunes are moved to a considerable 
distance on to the drying ground and the trays are spread, one at a time, on the ground. 
The prunes then must be stirred to promote even drying. When dry, the trays are staokod 
on the ground and then carried into the packing-shed and the prunes are put into sweat 
boxes. In case of rain, labor is further increased because of additional stacking and 
iinstacking. In contrast to these laborious operations, prunes for dehydration are quickly 
placed in the dehydrator, a truck at a time, and when dehydrated, are removed, cooled, 
and the prunes emptied into sweats. 

Since the dehydrator dries the fruit at a steady rate, the workers are. stimualated to 
keep pace with this rate. This stimulus is less evident in sun-drying. Fewer workers are 
needed for dehydration and each does more effective work than in sun dryi^. 
growers’ greatest problem is adequacy and efficiency of labor and a dehydrator is of dis- 
tinct value in solving this problem. 

Dehydration produces fruit of equal or better quality than sun drying, results in a 
greater yield and size of fruit, provides insurance against ram damage losses, and the 
Lai cost of operating an efficient dehydrator is no greater than for a sun-drying ground 

of equal capacity. 
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MORE ABOUT THE HAIRY FARM. 


[G. Connor, McLaren Flat.] 

The economies of dairy production have neeiied the greatest attention on the part of 
those engaged in the industry perhaps dating back to the time when it was first nealised 
that the food supply for man could be greatly augmented by the expedient of taking the 
milk of animals. The food that is intended by Nature for the sustenance of their young> 
—milk, butter, cheeee, whole milk—^was found vjsry nutritious for humans of all ages* 
Butter is very valuable in conjunction with cereals, &c. Cheeee can be stored up and 
improves with age, having long keeping qualities, and thus enabling the people to provide 
for times of scarcity. Biblical history records many evidences of dairy practice. Cattle 
of all species, sheep, goats, deer, horses, asses, and camels have all been recruited for the 
purpose. There is no doubt that it soon became evident to the people in those far-off 
times that the better nourished animals were the most profitable. The people listened 
to stories of lands that were abundantly blessed with cows and wine—Elands flowing with 
milk and honey; of better pastures, and men were filled with longing to place their flocks 
and herds in better conditions so that their returns would be satisfactory. 

They certainly would have valued the heavier producing animals, and we should record 
appreciation of the work of the early pastoralists keeping their animals up to a standard 
that has endured to the present time and delivere<l them to the present generation for 
their use in such a wonderful state of preservation. 

The present conditions of the world markets, keen competition, and the difficulty to 
find an outlet for dairy produce with low prices make it quite clear that if the dairy 
farmer is to keep in his business he must use every means that offers a saving and so 
balance his accounts. The herds must not include any unprofitable cows. Select a breed 
that suits local conditions and one for which the farmer has a fancy. Do not cross bleed 
more than once. Breeding from crossbred beasts produces mongrels. There may be 
some wonderful producers among the latter, but the percentage is too low. The progeny 
splits into so many different types. Even the fiist cross may bring disaster. Heavy 
milking strains with a low fat content crossed with a high fat content breed and lesser 
quantity of milk appear to give the quantity and quality, but there is another very likely 
result. The low fat content of the former an<l the low quantity of the butter—such an 
animal would bo a very bad proposition. 

Too often we use animals of a high producing nature on both sides, but the result 
is a disappointing type of beast. Oan it be that there is an off-generationf A plan of 
Nature to keep the balance between a robust fleshy body without the capacity to secrete 
milk beyond a safe point, and the more finely cut cows that can be stimulated to give 
a large quantity even to the point of exhaustion and even death. 

Many champions fail to produce their like. The best that can be done is to persevere 
with those types that seem to possess the power to produce heavily, coupled with a con¬ 
stitution that will not be impaired in consequence. 

The food supply must be good and economical. There is nothing to recommend the 
policy that so many adopt of feeding high-priced foods to create records, unmindful of 
the fact that such production has a two-edged effect. We are only getting a small net 
return and unloading a large quantity of goods on to an already glutted and depressed 
market; production should be brought back to an economical limit. When the dairyman 
has to purchase such large quantities of high-priced foodstuffs he is overstocking his 
holding. He must produce more of his cattle food ou the farm. See that the pastures, 
carry the stock that they should by bringing them to a fertile state, cut the holding 
into small paddocks, lay down the land with suitable grasses, and where necessary, shut 
a few acres up and cut for hay. Do not forget superphosphate. 

Take an interest in your calling. Look over the herd often, and to avoid heavy losses 
learn a little about veterinary practice. Try to deliver the raw material to the manu¬ 
facturer in good clean condition; assist him to assist you. 
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MANURING OF APRICOT TREES AT LIGHT’S PASS, 

SEASON, 1932-33. 


[By J. B. Harris, Dip. Hort., Horticultural Instinictor.] 

All experiment in the manuring* of apricot trees witli superphosphate, and with 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia, whicli was commenced in September, 
1928, and which has been previously reviewed in the Journal of Agriculture for 
March, 1931, and July, 1932, has been continued during the past season, and 
the additional record listed below has been obtained. 

Although a severe frost occurred in the distinct in October, 1932, it Avas mainly 
the lower lying areas which Avere affected and, as aviH be seen from the crops 
harvested, the test plot escaped serious damage. 

The ratio of average crop harvested per tree from the different manured and 
check plots tallies approximately thi.s year Avith results obtained during seasons 
1928 to 1931, and A\dth the average of results obtained in 1932, Avhen Plots C. 
and D. showed a conspicuous shortage of crop AA^hich it was suggested may have 
been due to dry conditions and the shape of the plot (see Journal of Agriculture, 
July, 1932). Thus, trees which received no inanuie have so far shoAvn a tendency 
to produce more fruit than those manured with superphosphate, aird trees manured 
Avith superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia have shown a tendency to produce 
more fruit than those which received no manure. 

Unfortunately the number of tree,s of even type on this plot is not large enough 
to permit of sulphate of ammonia being tested alone Avithout eliminating one of 
the other tests which it is proposed to carry on in theii* present fonn for a 
further period of years. 



1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

Average 

1928-29 

to 

1932-33. 


Per Tree. 

Per Tree. 

Per Tree. 

T^or Tree. 

Per Tree. 

Per Tree. 

Plot A—12 trees, 61bs. 45% 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

super per tree. 

135 6 

211 8 

135 5 

47 4 

166 13 

139 4 

Plot B—10 trees, no manure. 
Plot C—8 trees, 61bs. 45% 
super, first year; 61bs. 

45% super, and 21bs. sul¬ 
phate of ammonia second 

1 year ; 61bs. 45% super, and 
)31bs. sulphate of ammonia 

156 12 

225 0 

169 6 

49 12 

173 9 

1 

154 14 

all subsequent years. 

171 8 

239 12 

206 8 

42 14 

190 2 

170 2 

Plot D—5 trees, no manure 

236 0 

202 0 

171 10 

16 13 

153 1 

155 14 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


WHEAT PRODUCTIVITY CLASSIFICATION, 1932-33. 

[W. L. Johnston, Government Statist.] 

With a view to ascertaining the extent of acreage producing very high and very low returns 
of wheat per acre, all wheat farms have been classified according to their productivity per acre. 
The accompanying return sets forth comparative details for the three seasons 1930-31, 1931-32> 
and 1932-33. 

The total yield for 1932-33 was 42,429,614 (48,093,102) bushels, averaging 10-43 (11-81) 
bushels per acre, and the Agricultural Areas Rainfall Aprfl-November was 14-70 (13-27) inohes- 
(3,488) farmers or 16-30 (24-38) per cent, harvested ISbush. per acre, and upwards producing 
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26 ;{8 (37*86) per cent, of the crop from 12*92 (19*74) per cent, of the total area sown. 41*72 
(39*87) per cent, of the farmers harvested nine and under ISbush., and 41*98 (36*76) per cent, 
loss than 9bush. per acre. 

Of the 2,323 farms with average yields of ISbush. and over, 940 were in the Central Division, 
967 in the Lower North, and only 416 in the remaining four divisions of the State. Of the 
14,248 farms in the State, 8,267 or 58 per cent, harvested yields of 9bu8h. and over, and 6,981 
or 42 per cent, yields of less than 9bush. ♦ 

Of the total of 6,981 farms under 9bush., the Murray Mallee and Western Divisions had 
2,064 and 1,643 respectively. In these divisions there were 442 and 386 farms under 3bush., 
796 and 668 with 3-6bush., 826 and 689 with 6-9bush., and 620 and 679 with 9bush. and over. 
During the last ten seasons, the total State acreage under wheat for grain has increased 1,600,000 
acres, of which 1,100,000 acres has been in these two divisions, and the effect has been to reduce 
the average yield for the State. 

The following are the details in divisions :— 


Divisions. 

Wheat Crop. 

Wheat Farms with Yields of 

Total. 

Average 
per Acre. 

Under 9 
bush. 

9-18 

bush. 

18bush. 
and over 

Total. 


Bush. 

Bush. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Central . 

8,550,536 

13*73 

1,093 

2,168 

940 

4,201 

Lower North . 

13,656,908 

15*27 

460 

1,793 

967 

3,220 

Upper North . 

4,413,748 

10*77 

560 

559 

233 

1,352 

South-Eastern . 

619,727 

11*54 

161 

204 

104 

469 

Western. 

8,039,427 

7*14 

2,064 

594 

26 

2,684 

Murray Mallee . 

7,149,268 

7*68 

1,643 

626 

63 

2,322 

Total 1932-33 . 

42,429,614 

10*43 

6,981 

5,944 

2,323 

14,248 

1931-32 . 

48,093,102 

11*81 

5,114 

6,704 

3,488 

14,306 

1930-31 . 

34,871,626 

8*34 

7,052 

5,253 

1,733 

14,038 

1929-30 . 

23,345,093 

6*40 

7,833 

3,675 

1,688 

13,196 

1928-29 . 

26,826,094 

7*79 

7,094 

4,619 

1,673 

13,386 


Average area of wheat crop per holding—Central, 148; Lower North, 278; Upper North, 
303 ; South-East, 115 ; Western, 430 ; and Murray Mallee, 401 acres. Total State, 286 acres* 
There were 1,764 farms with less than 60 acres for wheat and of those 814 were loss than 20 
acres. 


Productivity of Wheat Areas—South Australia. 

Comparative analysis of the Productivity of Wheat Areas per acre for the seasons 1930-31, 
1931-32, and 1932-33. Total average inches rainfall in Agricultural Areas (with April-November 
totals in parentheses) 1930, 13*09 (11*31), 1931, 16*11 (13*27), 1932, 18*16 (14*70). 


Production 

No. oi Wheat Growers. 

Area of Crop. 

Production. 

Groups. 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1930-31. 

1981-32. 

1932-33. 

(Tndcr 3bush. .. 

3 and un<icr 6 

6 and under 9 

9 and under 12 

12 and under 15 

15 and under 18 

18 and under 21 

21 and under 27 

27 and under 33 

33 and up . 

No. 

1,701 

2.678 
2,673 
2,279 

1.678 
1,296 

851 
706 I 
154 
22 1 

No. 

740 

J ,960 
2,408 
2,131 
1,875 
1,698 
1,.347 
1,537 
501 
83 

No, 

1,136 

2,214 

2,631 

2,213 

1,967 

1,764 

1,170 

984 

148 

21 

Acres. 
676,038 
969,786 
025,445 
647,462 
398,612 
261,328 
167,191 
114,762 
17,904 1 
1,986 ! 

Acres. 

198,233 

626,884 

830,579 

685,958 

616,035 

409,772 

326,576 

367,169 

108,274 

11,890 

Acres. 

309,688 

748,386 

893,743 

650,946 

614,076 

424,425 

276,640 

224,236 

23,412 

2,826 

Bush. 

1,133,943 

4,208,643 

6,834,025 

6,697,991 

6,281,032 

4.258.664 
3,201,863 

2.661.664 
628,120 

70,691 

Bush. 

363,262 

2,817,122 

6,139,473 

7,102,821 

6,826,644 

6,632,746 

6,318,102 

8,326,212 

8,141,809 

425,422 

Bush. 
604,81^ 
3,503,682 - 
6,681,008 
6.828,884 
6,766,297 
6,859,992* 
6,288,873 
5,147,916 
677,437 
81,266 

Total under 0... 
Per cent, to total 
Total9to'18 ... 
Per cenL to total 
Total 18 and up. 
Per cent, to total 

7,052 

(60*23) 

5,253 

(37*42) 

1,733 

(12*36) 

5,114 

(.35*75) 

5,704 

(39*87) 

3,488 

(24*38) 

5,981 

(41*98) 

6,944 

(41*72) 

2,323 

(16*80) 

2,571,269 

(61*61) 

1,307,402 

(31*27) 

301,842 

(7*22) 

1,656,696 

(40*67) 

1,611,766 

(39*69) 

^3,909 

(19*74) 

1,961,817 

(48*00) 

1,589,446 

(39*08) 

625,619 

(12*92) 

12,176,611 

(34*92) 

16,237,687 

(46*56) 

6,457,828 

(18*62) 

9,819^^847 

(19*89) 

20,661,710 

(42*76) 

18,211,646 

(87*80) 

10,789,001 

<26*48) 

20.445,128 

(48*19) 

11,196,490 

(26*88) 

Grand total .. 

14,038 

(100*00) 

14,306 

(100*00) 

14,248 

(100*00) 

4,180,513 

(100*00) 

4,071,870 

(100*00) 

4 066,782 
(100*00) 

34.871,526 

(lOO'OO) 

48.098,102 

a«o-oo) 

42,429,614 

(100*00) 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1933-34. 

Section 1.—White Leohobns. 




Score to Month ending August 

31 St, 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Fgga. 

■ Bird No.- 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

E. F. Ashmeade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken¬ 
sington Park 

(1)35 

(2) 33 

(3) 63 

131 

L. R. Badoook . 

77, Findon Rd., WoodviUe 

(4)30 

(5) 68 

(6) 63 

161 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(7) 38 

(8) 32 

(9) 44 

114 

0. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(10) :ir> 

(11) 27 

(12) 47 

109 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 35 

(14) 62 

(15) 8 

106 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16) 61 

(17) 61 

(18) 13- 

136 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19) 73 

(20) 60 

(21) 31 

164 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 20 

(23) * 

(24) 16 

36 

H. F. Cox . 

(26) 39 

(26) 46 

(27) 60 

146 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 22 

(29) 61 

(30) 46 

119 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 41 

(32) 6 

(33) 37 

83 

R. C. Crittenden .... 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34) 69 

(36) 64 

(36) 28 

161 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37) 43 

(38) 20 

(39) 46 

109 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 69 

(41)46 

(42) 38 

143 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala .... 

(43) 60 

(44) 55 

(45) 32 

137 

T. Duhring . 


(46) 32 

(47)11 

(48) 26 

08 

H.Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

Findon Road, WoodviUe . 

(49) 29 

(50) 20 

(61)27 

1 76 

V. F. Qameau. 

(62) 13 

(63) 44 

(64) 45 

102 

W. Chas. Slape. 

MagiU Road, MagiU. 

(66) 48 

(66) 73 

(67) 58 

179 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(.68) 32 

(69) 26 

(60) 38 

96 

G. C. Gavin *. 

Salisbury .. 

(61) 68 

(62) 44 

(63) 49 

151 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(64) 42 

(66) 31 

(66) 9 

82 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(67) 79 

(68) 34 

(69) 22 

135 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd , Salisbury 

(70) 46 

(71) 43 

(72) 24 

112 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 28 

(74) 38 

(76) 32 

98 

E. A. Lamerton .... 

Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 21 

(77) 23 

(78) 66 

109 

0. H. Lines, jun. ... 
G. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 76, Gladstone . 

(79) 68 

(80) 67 

(81) 18 

143 

Box 76, Gladstone . 

(82) 66 

(83) 31 

(84) 46 

133 

y* F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, WoodviUe . 

(85) 43 

(86) 40 

(87) 24 

107 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(88) 61 

(89) 36 

(90) 36 

122 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91) 65 

(92) 66 

(93) 47 

168 

H. A. Rasmussen .., 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(94) 22 

(96) 66 

(96) 60 

138 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terraco, Ethelton . 

(97) 61 

(98) 48 

(99) 37 

136 

S. E. Reedman. 

61, Gilbert Street, 

Gilberton 

(100) 44 

(101) 75 

(102) 33 

162 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(103) 34 

(104) 25 

( 106) 76 

134 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(106) 43 

(107)51 

(108) 38 

J32 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(109) 33 

(110) 31 

(111) 46 

110 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(112) 67 

(113) 68 

(114) 6 

120 

Thomas & Elson ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(116) 21 

(116) 14 

(117) 66 

91 

Thomas & Elson ... 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 34 

(119) 29 

(120) 38 

101 

TT T. . - 

Gawler ... 

(121) 36 
(124) 41 
(127) 42 

(122) 56 

(123) 57 

148 

H L Twartz 

Gawler ... 

(126) 24 

(126) 48 

113 

F. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

1, Ludgate ^cus. 

(128) 72 

(129) 47 

161 

F. F. Welford . 

(130) 78 

(131) 66 

(132) 12 

146 


Colonel Llgi||4.Gardens 


— 


i 
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Ego-layiko Competition—Section 1 —^White Leghorns— cantinu/ed. 




Score to Month endmg August 

3l8t, 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. G. Dawes . 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portnish Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
a 1 . 

Section 2 — Any other ! 

(133) 24 
(136) 80 

(134) 60 
(137) 63 

(136) 47 
(138) 42 

131 

176 

Total—Seotioi 

Light Brei 

IDS. 

— 

5,709 


V. F. Gameau . 

M. O. and C. A. 
Roberts 


Total—Section 2 


Findon Road, Woodville 
(Minorcas) 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 
(Minorcas) 


(139) 47 

(140) 30 

(141) 16 

93 

(142)12 

(143) 36 

(144)13 

61 

— 


— 

164 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 


Arthur Cook .. 

187, Goodwood Road, 

(146) 71 

(146) 

78 

(147) 

29 

178 


Colonel Light Gardens 







B. Cooke. 

Kanmantoo. 

(148) 32 

(149) 

10 

(150) 

40 

82 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(161) 26 

(162) 

23 

(163) 

48 

97 

L. H. Crawford .... 

MUitary Road, Grange .. 

(154) 59 

(165) 

61 

(166) 

83 

203 

I.«e8. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(167) 71 

(168) 

60 

(169) 

48 

179 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(160) 31 

(161) 

57 

(162) 

31 

119 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(163)14 

(164) 

24 

(166) 

— 

38 

H. Fidge . 

313,CrossRds., Clarence Pk. 

(166) 36 

(167) 

39 

(168) 

20 

95 

H. H. Hefford. 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(169) 39 

(170) 

14 

(171) 

70 

123 

F. J. Hudson . 

64, Wiflcox Av., Prospect 

(172) 40 

(173) 

73 

(174) 

21 

134 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(176) 24 

(176) 

89 

(177) 

42 

166 


Glenunga Gardens 







C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 76, Gladstone. 

(178) 60 

(179) 

4 

(180) 

16 

70 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 76, Gladstone. 

(181)47 

(182) 

23 

(183) 

46 

115 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(184) 61 

(186) 

81 

(186) 

60 

208 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(187) 79 

(188) 

54 

(189) 

51 

184 

J. Rawe. 

Honey ton St., Seaton Pk. 

(190) 61 

(191) 

30 

(192) 

— 

91 

S. E. Reedman. 

61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(193) 44 

(194) 

30 

(196) 

81 

165 

S. E. Reedman. 

61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(196) 3 

(197) 

61 

(198) 

64 

128 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawler. 

(199) 36 

(200) 

63 

(201) 

54 

162 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(202) 81 

(203) 

78 

(204) 

* 

159 


Glenunga Gardens 







N. F. Richardson ... 

60, Beaufort St., Wood- 

(206) 81 

(206) 

65 

(207) 

73 

219 


ville Park, Kilkenny 







W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(208) 76 

(209) 

17 

(210) 

22 

115 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(211) 19 

(212) 

53 

(213) 

76 

147 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(214) 23 

(216) 

26 

(216) 

27 

76 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(217) 41 

(218) 

15 

(219) 

28 

84 

Total—Sectio] 

n 3 . 

— 

— 




3,306\ 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 





H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

(220) 25 

(221) 

37 

(222) 

18 

80 


Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 







V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(223) 46 

(224) 

26 

(226) 

47 

119 


(Rhode Island Reds) 







V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(220) 22 

(227) 

40 

(228) 

67 

119 


(Rhode Island Reds) 







H. J. MiUs. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(229) 69 

(230) 

65 

(231) 

40 

174 


(Rhode Island Reds) 







W. R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(232) 57 

(233) 

48 

(234) 

36 

140 


(Rhode Island Reds) 


1 





W. R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(236) 62 

(236) 

22 

(237) 

65 

139 


(Rhode Island Reds) 







Bruoe Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(238) 41 

(239) 

20 

(240) 

14 

76 


(Bamevelders) 







Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two WeUs 

> (241) 12 

(242) 

34 

(243) 

— 

46 


(Welsumers) 







Total—Section 4 . i 

— 

— 


— 


892 


Note. —Only first gra4t«gg8 are shown above. 


♦Dead. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, J!)33-34. 

Conducted at the Parafield l^oultry Station under the suj>ervision of the Dejtartmcnt of 

Agriculture. 


LEADING SCORES TO WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER Isi.—FIRST GRADE EGGS 

ONLY. 


White Leghorns. 


Si}U/lrfi 

A. G. Dawes. 

ir. H. TIefford. 

F. F. Welford. 

Trios — 

W. C. Slape. 

A. (t. Dawes. 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

Trams — 

F. F. Welford. 

Ti. A. G. Pitt. 

(.\ II. Lines (Juii.). 

11. A. Passinnssen. 


Minor(’as. 

Sinr/lrs — 

V. F. Ganicau. 

M. O. & C. A. Bolierts. 

Black Orpingt'ons. 

Siiif/lrs — 

A. G. Dawes. 

L. H. Crawford. 

]I. d. Mills. 

S. F. Reedmaii. 

A. G. Dawes. 

N. F. Richardson. 

Trios — 

N. F. Richardson. 

H. Mills. 

L. II. C^rawford. 

Tranis — 

II. J. Mills. 

A. G. Dawes. 

L. II. (h'awford. 


Eggs Laid. 

Bird Nos 

80 

180 

70 

07 

78 

180 

. 170 

50—87 

I7r) 

180—188 

. I ()8 

91—08 

. 807 

127—182 

. ‘200 

88—08 

. 270 

70 84 

. 274 

04—00 


47 

180 

80 

148 


SO 

170 

88 

150 

81 

185 

. 81 

105 

81 

202 

81 

205 

. 210 


. 208 

184—180 

. 208 

154—150 

. 892 

184—180 

850 

175—177 & 20; 

. 800 

151—150 


Any other Heavy Breeds. 


Rhode Island Reds. 

Singles — 

H. Mills. 

II. J. Mills. 

W. R. Williams. 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills. 

W. R. Williams. 

W. R. Williams. 

Teartus — 

W. R. Williams. 

V. F. Gameau. 


00 

229 

05 

230 

05 

287 

174 

220—2'M 

140 

282—234 

139 

235—237 

279 

232—237 

238 

003 _228 
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TOMATO SPOTTED WILT ON TOBACCO. 


By Geofprey Samuel, Plant Pathologrist, Waito Agricultural Bosoarch Institute, 

University of Adelaide, 
and 

J. 0. Bald, Assistant Plant Pathologist, Division ot Plant Industry, Conned for 
Seientifie and Industrial Heseaieh. 


It is not generally realised c\en by tobaeeo growers themselves that the spotted 
wilt disease ol tomatoes also attacks tobacco. In tact, although it usually occurs 
only on isolated plants, it is probably the disease v\hich is most Ireipiently met 
with in South Australian tobacco crops. (This, oi course, is ajaut from the Downy 



Fig. 1.—Field plant naturally Infected wltli spotted wilt. Late stage showing drooping 
and death of lower leaves, as well as necrosis on younger leaves. 

Vlildew, or “blue mould” disease, which occurs mainly in the seedbeds.) 
Occasionally crops have been seen in which more than 5 per cent, of the plants 
veie infected, and in one case more than 30 per cent, of the plants were diseased. 
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Sin(‘o, thorefoiT, spotted Avilt is potontinlly a serious disease of tobacco as well 
as of tomato it is advisable that f^rowers should be able to recognise it. The follow¬ 
ing brief description of the disease, with illustrations, has therefore been prepared. 

THE CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 

The disease* is caused by an infectious virus which is transmitted in the field and 
inoculated into plants by two species of thrips, Franklhiifdla insular is and Thrips 
tabnei. No special field work has yet been done on its occurrence on tobacco, but 
the identity of the disease Avith tomato spotted Avilt and the possibility of its 
transmission to tobac(‘o by thrii>s have been proved in the exj)erimental glasshouse.* 
Tt is probable that field spread in tobacco cro])s occurs in the same Avay as in 
tomato crops. The first infections come from infective thrips Avhich have over- 



Fig. 2. Portion of tobacco field, showing four plants in the foreground naturally 
infected with spotted wilt at an early stage. 

Avintered, or which have recently hatched on some infected garden or Aveed plant. 
H(*alfhy adult thrips cannot pick up the virus by feeding on a diseased plant, but 
they usually lay eggs while feeding, and the young Avhich hatch from eggs laid on 
a diseased plant acquire the virus in the larval stage. After pupation and emer¬ 
gence as adults the infeefion is retained in these insects for life, and any healthy 
j)lants on which they subsequently feed may be infected. 

THE SYMPTOMS. 

The symptoms shown by tobacco plants infected Avith spotted Avilt are essentially 
necrosis or dying of the tissues of the younger leaves in very varialile patU^rns. 
These include (1) circular necrotic (dead) spots of various sizes (Figs. 3, 8, 10); 


*Bald, J. G., and Samuel, G.: Counc. Sci, and Ind. Res. Bui. 54. 
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Pigs. 3-5.—Leaves from field tobacco plants naturally infected with spotted wilt. Necrosis brown; in spots, or in lines along veins. 
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Figs. 6-8.—Leaves from field tobacco plants naturally infected with spotted wilt. Mottling of lower part of 
leaf, with whitish necrosis along fine veins and laterals, or in spots. 
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(2) necrotic areas alonj? the lateral veins, usually on the lower half of the leaf 
and often on one side only (Fific* 5); (3) a characteristic mottle effect due to the 
invasion of all the fine veins in the lower half of the leaf—there being usually in 
this case a coai*ser pattern bordering the veins immediately above the fully-invaded 
area (Figs. 6, 7, 9); (4) various combinations of these symptoms and irregular 
patterns (Figs. 4, 8). The color changes vary from yellowish-green in the mottled 
area to reddish-brown or white in the necrotic spots and lines. 

The top of an infected plant ceases growth, and in the early stages is frequently 
bent over slightly to one side. Later dark sunken streaks may appear on the stem, 
or when the stem is cut across dark necrotic areas of discoloration, later forming 
cavities, may be seen in cortex or pith. 

In the field infected i)lants remain at a standstill for some weeks, and later all 
the leaves gradually droop and die, and the plants are slowly killed (Figs. 1, 2). 



Figs. 9 and 10.—Leaves from toliacco plants experimentally infected in the glasshouse 
with tomato spotted wilt; showing two patterns of necrosis resulting from 
systemic invasion hy the virus. 

Occasionally, instead of the gradual dying a somewhat distorted secondary growth 
commences, and tlum almost normal leaves may be formed again. These, however, 
are ahvays liable to a further onset of necrotic symptoms. 

Frequently the primary lesion due to the development of the virus at the site 
of inoculation can bq seen on field plants on one of the lower leaves. This is the 
point where the plant was infected by thrips feeding. The primary lesions can 
be better observed in the glasshouse, however, and two late stage types are shown 
in Figs. 11 and 12. 
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CONTROL. 

Experience with tomato spotted wilt has shown that insecticidal sprays or dusts 
do not provide an adequate control. This is because so few thrips may he respon¬ 
sible for the spread of quite a considerable amount of virus infection. At present 
the best recommendations which can be given are:—(1) Avoid growing tomatoes 
and susceptible garden flowers such as Iceland poppies, nasturtiums, zinnias, or 
dahlias in the vicinity of seedbeds or field. Also keep down weeds of the tobacco 
family such as black nightshade. (2) Jiemove and bury infected plants at frefluent 
intervals, for it is thrips Avhich hatch on these plants which spread th(‘ infection. 



Figs. 11 and 12.—Primary infection lesions of spotted wilt on tobacco at a late stage 
(mecbanical inoculation). In Fig. 11 the spread of virus ,at cool to moderate 
temperatures is indicated by necrosis of the veins. In Fig. 12 there is 
less necrosis owing to higher temperatures. 

POSSIBLY RELATED DISEASES. 

Technical Note .—Attention may be called to the similarity in symi)toms between 
spotted wilt on tobacco and the diseases described in the following papers:— 

(1) Hoiimg, K. Zur Aetiologie der Streifen unci Krausolkrankheit des Tabaks. 

Zcits. fur Parasitenkuiide 10:M41. 24 figs. (19:il). 

(2) Jochems, S. 0. J. Eeii nieuwc^ virusziekte van Deli-Tahak, do Ruttc*rdaiu 

B-ziekte. Bull, van het Deli Proefstation 26; 5-23 (1928). 

(3) Moore, E. S. A virus disease of tobacco in ►South Africa. Nature 129: 541 

(1932). 

Until further details on insect vectors, host range, and virus properties of these 
diseases are published no decision can be reached as to their identity or otherwise 
with spotted wilt. 


THE DOG: ITS AILMENTS AND DISEASES. 

The Library of the Department acknowledges the receipt of a book, ^‘The Dog: Its 
Ailments and Diseases,'’ by B. D. McMichan, B.V.S. The opening chapter deals con¬ 
cisely with the general care and fee<ling of dogs, and contains much sound practical 
matter on which every dog owner should be well informed. Simple indications of disease, 
medicines and their administration, and nursing, form the subjects of other brief 
chapters. The bulk of the book deals with the various ailments of the dog in a practical 
manner. Being written in a clear, easily readable style, the book is one which should 
be of practical service to dog lovers. Published by Messrs. Angus & Robertson, Sydney. 
Price 48. 6d. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OR RUTTEREAT TESTS FOR .TUUY, 1M3. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
(Jows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cow8 in 
Milk. 

Rer Herd 
during 
July. 

Milk. 

Per I’ow 
during 
July. 

JVr Cow 
October 
to 

July. 

Per Herd 
during* 
July. 

Hutterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

1*(T Cow 
October 
t-o 

J Illy. 

1 

Average 

Test. 

5/C .. 

35 

27-20 

Lhs. 

18.1.33 

Lb.'^. 

518-09 

Lbs. 

5.202-08 

Lbs. 

0(M>-56 

1J»S. 

25-00 

Lbs. 

207*80 

o/ 

/O 

5-00 

5/1) . 

34-32 

28 

22,105 

045-83 

5,-247-04 

1.220-03 

.35-74 

284-01 

5-53 

5/R . 

42 

30-20 

10,537A 

405-18 

4,524-08 

1,022-78 

24-35 

230-33 

5-23 

5/l» . 

32-77 

25-58 

21,503 

058-01 

5,882-00 

1.078-30 

32-01 

297-31 

5.0(» 

f./R . 

<UL20 

38-13 

18.7451 

282-78 

2,887-03 

700-80 

11-48 

120-01 

4.00 

5/S . . 

18 

. 13 58 

8,240 

458-1 1 

3.825-31 

380-14 

21-12 

184-04 

4.01 

5/Y . 

27 

18-81 

12,801 

433-31 

5.143-04 

070-55 

2-2-84 

275-.37 

5.37 

5/Z .. 

37 

34-35 

20,480 

71.5-84 

0,095-.57 

1,340-04 

30-40 

327-70 

5.00 

5/RE 

17 

12-05 

10,.550.J 

020 07 

5..504-24 

510-07 

.30 53 

281-:J5 

4.02 

5/(Jg 

22-1« 

17-03 

0 105 

275-40 

3,3.30-23 

.300-01 

13-85 

102-35 

5. 03 

5/fI . 

20 

21-71 

10,013 

.57*2 80 

5,324-50 

.832-73 

28-71 

200-07 

5 -01 

5/.IJ . 

24 

10-10 

10,001 V 

000-73 

5,308-04 

007-41 

•20-00 

:>35-0l 

4-30 

5/Kk 

20 

12-20 

5,0821 

284-13 

4,280-51 

304-40 

15-22 

100-0 L 

5 30 

5/Nn. 

25-84 

13 

1 l,224i 

434-38 

4.854 0.3 

400-25 

10 32 

2-27-10 

4-45 

5/O0 

20-35 

13-03 

0.270 

455 82 

4,738 .82 

402-20 

10-77 ! 

215-03 

4-3 4 

5/QQ 

21 

10-04 

0.450A 

450 02 

4,010 01 

532 22 

25-34 1 

2.50-02 

5 03 

5/Hr 

22 


H»,043 

407-41 

3,500 -22 

580 00 

20-82 1 

103 80 

5-30 

r)/ss . 

21 

-L 

15-0^ 

8,035 

382-02 

4,214-18 

300-00 

18-80 ' 

108 52 1 

4-03 

6/rT 

11 

0-52 

4,282 

.380 27 

5,101-02 1 

220-71 

20 88 1 

200-.50 

5 30 

5/IJU. 

23 

15-10 

7,148 

310-78 

4,170 2.3 1 

.320-04 

1120 

188 47 

4-57 

5/VV 

27-04 

27 

21,017 

78 4-43 

0,300-00 j 

041-00 

33 70 1 

27 1 -00 

4-30 

Menu'^ 

27-40 

20-21 

13,507 21 

404 00 1 

4,735-38 1 
1 

005-72 ! 

1 

•24-21 

232-37 

4-01 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESi;i,TS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS I'OR .JULY, 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
Deeember 
to 

July. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

J*er Cow 
December 
to 

J uly. 

A\ora go 
Test. 

0/B . 

19 

17-03 

Lbs. 

13,0001 

Lb.s. 

684-24 

Lbs. 

3,105-54 

Lbs. 

581-29 

Lbs. 

30-59 

Lbs. 

143-20 

*■>/ 

/o 

4-47 

0/C .. 

19-61 

12-55 

8,4314 

429-95 

4,187-17 

348-73 

17-78 

182-97 

4-14 

0/F . 

23-97 

23-26 

22,733 

948-39 

4,956-36 

1,156-30 

48 24 

249-69 

5-09 

0/H . 

28 

25-19 

20,238i 

722-80 

4,306-56 

980-82 

.35-03 

2fm-63 

4-85 

«/Y . 

11 

6-23 

2,1404 

194-.59 

2,832-72 

91-55 

8-32 

127-11 

4-28 

fl/Il . 

24 

20-36 

11,916 

496-50 

4,957-16 

496-42 

20-68 

212-28 

4-17 

0/Ll 

25 

22 

13,144 

525-76 

4.392-49 

461-16 

18-45 

167-37 

3-51 

O/Oo 

21-06 

16-68 

12,2614 

582-21 

6,196-50 

517-63 

24-58 

276-30 

4-22 

fl/PP 

15 

13-39 

8,8504 

583-36 

4,318-76 

! 441-25 

29-42 

220-10 

5-02 

0/QQ 

24-94 

15-97 

14,007 

16,3414 

661-63 

5,546-41 

1 644-53 

25-84 

240-30 

4-60 

0/ttR 

27 

18-39 

605-24 

5,209-64 

672-50 

24-91 

223-22 

4-12 

0/Tt 

22 

14-48 

8,7844 

399-29 

4,643-91 

386 67 

17-.58 

206-48 

4-38 

C/Vv. 

22-29 

15-29 

13,9134 

624-20 

5,283-07 

1 625-69 

28-07 

248-27 

4-50 

6/Xx 

2.5-10 

JH 

11,4184 

454-92 

4,937-07 

495-47 

19-74 

210-89 

4-34 

e/YY. 

30-46 

22-19 

12,049 

395-69 

3,381-65 

599-59 

19-69 

173-39 

4-98 

6/ZZ . 

27 

19-52 

11,1364 

412-46 

4,804-23 

527-26 

19-53 

217-64 

4-73 

0/Aaa 

20-32 

10-16 

7,187 

353-68 

1,708-77 

363 84 

17-91 

92-16 

5-06 

o/Bbii 

26-74 

19-71 

14,4374 

539-92 

5,227-81 

567-51 

21-22 

212-85 

3-93 

6/CCC 

22-19 

14-94 

8,430 

10,679 

379-95 

4,424-58 

335-71 

15-13 

184-39 

3-97 

6/DDD 

24 

16-77 

444-96 

4,880-69 

502-23 

20-93 

21,5-80 

4-70 

6/EEE 

26-97 

23-90 

22 3204 

827-60 

6,252-82 

883-36. 

32-75 

260-35 

3-96 

6/FFF 

27*73. 

20-23 

14,276 

515-19 

5,508-62 

589-91 

21-29 

234-26 

4-13 

6/Goa 

22-87 

20-90 

15,4864 

677-16 

6,425-72 

640-40 

26-69 

255-88 

3-94 

Mcaii9 

23-31 

17-70 

12,747-09 

546-76 

4,728-89 

559-99 

24-02 

208-98 

4-39 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSULXa 01’ BUTTBBFAT TESTS FOB JULY, 1933. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Te.st. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 1 
during 1 
July. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
Juiy. 

7/B . 



Lbs. 

Lbs. ' 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

20 

17-32 

10,379 

399-19 

442-36 

17-01 

4-26 

V/H . 

9 

803 

4,808 

534-22 

228-87 

25-43 

4-76 

7/K . 

14 

11-77 

9,493i 

678-11 

370-66 

26-48 

3-90 

7/L. 

33 

25-32 

17,384 

526-79 

879-94 

20-60 

6-06 

7/P. 

25 

22-32 

17,466 

698-60 

850-66 

34-03 

4*87 

7/T. 

16 

6-87 

3,342i 

222-83 

167-14 

11-14 

600 

7/Y . 

25 

17-71 

ll,796i 

471-86 ; 

640-65 

21-63 

4-58 

7/Aa . 

14 

7*81 

4,60 H 

321-6.3 

206-91 

14-78 

4-60 

7/Kk. 

20 

11-77 

10,40^ 

520-43 

445-36 

22-27 

4*28 

7/Mm. 

3316 

26-19 

21,062i 

634-87 

798-94 

24-09 

3-79 

7/Pp. 

19 

10-03 

7,789i 

409-97 

412-24 

21-70 

6-29 

7/Tt. 

2003 

16-29 

9,332 

466-89 

422-38 

21-09 

4-63 

7/lTu . 

21 

8-68 

4,784 ' 

227-81 

225*10 

10-72 

4-71 

7/Vv . 

13-35 

11-94 

9,444t 

707-46 

4.67-46 

34-27 

4-84 

7/Xx. 

22 

18-29 

13,714i 

623-38 

690-97 

31-41 

6-04 

7/YY . 

22-94 

18-66 

8,639 

376-69 

447-76 

19-62 

5-18 

7/Bbb . 

70-68 

60-65 

42,341 i 

599-91 

2,010-68 

32-66 

4*76 

7/Ccc. 

14 

11-61 

r>,595i 

399-68 

289-87 

20-71 

5-26 

7/DDD . 

12 

11-71 

6,66 li 

664-29 

326-47 

27-21 

4-91 

7/Ebb . 

12 

10 

5,394 

449-60 

281-13 

23-43 

5*21 

Means . 

22-06 

16-59 

11,216*86 

608-59 

524-78 

23-80 

4-68 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PBODUOB BROKERS, SHIPPING AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS, LAND, LOAN, FINANCIAL, AND INSURANCE AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA FOR WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPART. — 

For any Information regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


Distributing Agents in S.A. for— 

<*BDWABDS’** 8HEBP DIPPING POWDER 
•<T0NK’S*’ babbit traps **NATI0NAL” OBMENT (in bags) 

*^BU88ELL’S*’ PIPING and BORE CASING. **OOMET” WINDMILLS 

THE ‘‘METEOR’» BLOWPLT TRAP 

“VITA-LIOK'* PRODUCTS. “BURGON” SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES 

“WJN.L.** and “TOP” BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES. 

All Fam and Station Requirements. Fendiw Wires and Standards, Oornsaoks, Twine, Oils 
etc., ** Tattoo *’ Sheep Branding Oil. 


»OLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS." 
Snb-umti lor— 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, UMITED. 


Main Office In South Anstnlla: 18, KINQ WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
Head-Office: MELBOURNE. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUI^U OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA- 


CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

Delegates from the Liongwood, Balhannah, Blackwoo<3, Kangarilla, Clierry Gardens, 
Clarendon, Lenswood and Forest Range, and McLaren Flat Branches held their Annual 
Conference at McLaren Flat on August 24th. Messrs. li. N. Wicks (Advisory Board 
of Agriculture), W. J. Spatford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Cliief 
Dairy Instructor), R. Fowler (Manager Blackwood Orchard), E. Ijeishman, J. B. Harris 
(TIistrict Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Rdchards 
(Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 

Mr. O. Robertson presided and the opening address was delivered, by Mr. H. N. Wicks. 
The following papers were read and discussed:—^M)ehydration,H. C. Platts (McLaren 
Flat); ‘Mhuryhig,’’ G. Connor (McLaren Flat); Tobacco Culture,*^ R. G. Morphett 
(Kangarilla). Conference also discussed the top dressing of pasture lands, cover crops 
for orchards, pruning apricot trees, silver leaf of the plum, and carried the following 
resolutions:—‘^Tliat the 1934 Conference be held at Coromandel Valley under the 
auspices of the Bhickwood Branch;^’ ^^That the Government be asked to rescind the 
rule which demands the payment of 2s. 6d. per annum for the Journal of Agriculture •, 
and *^That the Government bo asked to abolish the licensing fees for dairy cows and 
bulls.'' 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN BRANCHES. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the Southern 
Districts met at Goolwa under the auspices of the Currency Creek Branch on Thursday, 
August 17th. Delegates were present from the Murray Bridge, Milang, Strathalbyn, 
Rockwood, Finniss, Hindmarsh Island, Hartley, Langhomo's Creek, Inman Valley, Port 
Elliot, Rapid Bay, Currency Creek, Mount Compass, Jervois, and Belvidere Branches. 

The Department of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. P. J. Baily (Advisory 
Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy IMrector of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow 
(Chief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert), R. Hill 
(JMstrict Instructor), IT. C. Pritchard (Goneral Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 

Mr. A. Saltmarsh presided, and the opening address was delivered by Mr. P. J. Baily. 
The following papers were read and discussed:—^^'Tho Future of the River Murray," 
J. P. Colebatch (Port Elliot); Essentials in the Personality of the Farmer," W. E. 
Hargreaves (Port Elliot); "The Clydesdale Horse," A. M. Fuller (Port Elliot); "Pig 
Bree<ling and Management," B. Oasley (Milang); "Marketing Wheat," S. Skewes 
(Currency Creek). Tlie agenda covered a wide range of subjects relating to fodder 
crops, stock diseases, and management. 

During the session devoted to Free Parliament tlie following resolutions were 
adopted:—"That the 1934 Conference be held at Strathalbyn; " "That it be a standing 
order for the Southern Conference that the invitation for the place of next Conference 
be given just before lunch and the vote taken immediately after the adjournment;'' 
"That at future Conferences resolutions and questions on agenda be dealt with imme¬ 
diately*^ after lunch, irrespective of any papers that may have not been read;" < * That 
this Conference place on record its appreciation of the way in which late Fruit Inspectoi 
Beaumopt carried out his duties;" "That it be a recommendation to the Governmens 
to have the tare .of cream cans stamped on the can and the lid;" " This Conference 
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requests the Government to take steps to prevent the sale of dairy cattle thjit are affected 
with abortionj^^ ^*That the age limit for the registration of buHs bo extended to nine 
months in place of six months;’^ ^‘That as, apparently, the rule re new members is not 
giving satisfaction, it be rescinded, and the following substituted; ^That all members 
except life members and Branch Secretaries pay the annual subscription of Is. if they do 
not require the Journal, or 28. 6d. including Journal. Members whose subscriptions are 
unpaid on January 31st be struck off; ’’ ‘‘That instead of resolutions which are carried 
at Conferences being sent before the Advisory Board of Agriculture, a deputation be 
appointed at the Conference to place them before the Minister of Agriculture. ’ ’ 

At the Evening Session Mr. C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert) spoke on 
several phases in the Poultry Industry. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1938. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.— 15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. — 7s, 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. —15s, per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.—CHICKS—August and September. 

Salisbury. EGGS—July to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their Hooks with 
only the very best of stook also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2oz8., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Ghlekens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produced at Parafield. 

£AR1.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1933. 

Impobts. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) . 247 

Apples, custard (bushels). 19 

Bananas (bushels). 6,998^ 

Citrus—• 

Grape fruit (bushels) . 4 

Lemons (bushel) . 1 

Oranges (bushels) . 48 

Passion fruit (bushels). 393 

Pears (bushels) . 7 

Pineapples (bushels). 916 

Peanuts (bags). 387 

Peanut kernels (bags) . 21 

Beans (bushels) . 3 

Carrots (bags) . 112 

Cucumbers (bushels). 3 


Potatoes (bags) . 1,167 

Bulbs (packages) . 34 

l*lants (packages). 79 

8eecls (packages) . 60 

Trees, fruit (packages) . 38 

Wine casks (No.). 1,973 

Fumigated — 

Citrus—Lemons (bushel) . 1 

Trees, fruit (packages) . 35 

Wine casks (No.). 38 

Rejected — 

Potatoes (bags) . 22 

Second-hand cases (No.). 7 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (No.). 1,043 Fumigated —Wine casks (No.). 206 


Federal Quarantine Act. 
Packages. Lbs. 


Seeds, &c. 5,004 022,874 Tea chests 

Canes. 71 —• 

Cocoanut chests. 140 — Timber .. .. 


Packages. Lbs. 

2,264 — 

Sup. ft. 
121,646 700,784 


England 

Singapore 


Exports. 

Federal Com'tne.rce, Act, 



Packages. 


Packages. 

Citrus—Oranges 

. 315 

Singapore . 

. Other vegetables 

172 

Apples .. 

.. 144 

Netherlands East 

Citrus—Oranges 

217 

Citrus-— 


Indies 

Vegetables. 

10 

Jjemons .... 

.. .54 

Colombo . 

. Apples . 

230 

Oranges .... 

.. 50 


Citrus-Oranges 

13 

Boars . 

.. 30 


Vegetables. 

60 

Potatoes . 

.. 15 

New Zealand .... 

. Citrus—Oranges 

11,189 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandforb & Co., Limited, reported on September Ist, 1933. 

But’TER.— Altliough there was a seasonal increase in production throughout August, 
the (Quantity manufactured in this State wjis considerably less tlian for the correspond¬ 
ing period of last year. With the splendid rains received, however, during the past few 
days, a great fillip was given, and within the next few weeks the supplies will no doubt 
move forward very rapidly. The heavy rains wero very opportune, as in some areas 
the pastures wero very backward indeed. Recent reports from London indicate that the 
markets are continuing fairly steady, and the demand for the South Australian butter 
was being maintained. Values, therefore, in the local market have continued on a 
fairly even keel, and consignments cleared from week to week. Choicest creamery 
fresh butter in bulk. Is. 2id.; prints and delivery extra. (These prices are subject to 
the stabilisation levies.) Store and collectors, 7id. to 8d. per lb. at store door less 
usual selling charges. 

Egos. —The supplies are now coming along very freely, although up to within a week 
ago the production was not moving forward so rapidly as last year, but it appears 
now that a lot of the leeway will be made up, judging by reports from various country 
centres. With packing for exxport now in full swing, there is keen competition for 
prime quality, clean, full-sized eggs which will pass the graders, and rejects and pulp 
eggs are not so greatly sought after. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck 5d. per 
do'Eenj selected export quality eggs, l|ozs. and over^ 9d. to lOd. per dozen, ^ ^ 
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Chsess*^— iThe factories are now,manufacturing export size cheese, as well as those for 
local use, ai^within the next few weeks it lyiH bp iiecessary to ship quantities to clear 
the surplus. Local and Western Australian buyers purchased regular quantities each 
week, ytill continue to do so, so that the floors have been kept nicely cleared, and 
values are steady. New makes, (medium and large, 7id. to 8d.; loaf, 7 id. to SJd.; semi- 
matured and miatured, 9id. to lOid. per lb. 

Bacon. —Curers during the .month under review were kept working at full pressure 
to cope witlk the supplies of live hogs available, and the sales of bacon were greater last 
month than or some time past, as not only was there a good local demand experienced, 
but also iatsrstate trade was negotiated from week to week. With the higher prices 
ruling for the live hogs, the supplies havq increased, so that there are heavyt stocks of 
bacon in process of curing. Lard continues in shorter supply than requirements can 
absorb, a|id. therefore values have firmed. Best local sides, QJd. to 91d.; best factory 
cured mi^les, lOd. to lid.; large, 9d.; rolls, 8id.; hams, 114d. to Is. per lb.; cooked, 
Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; land, prints, 78. per dozen.* 

Almonds. —Active demand was experienced, and still continues, for all grades of 
almonds, hyl consignments received have been only limited, as many growers have erp 
this quitted the bulk of their stocks. Kernels have been short in supply, and are wanted. 
Softshells and Brandis, 8}d. to 9id.; hardshells, 5d. to SJd. per lb.; kernels, Is. lid. to 
Is. Hid. per lb. 

Honsy.t— ^ome interstate trade was done throughout the month, and local buyers 
operajbed more freely, so that consignment stocks were considerably reduced throughout 
the month. Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 3d* to 3id. per lb.; lower grades, 
Hd. to per lb. 

BiasswlXy^All lots met with ready clearance, and at date stocks were very aliort. 
Is. Oid. to Is. Id. per lb., according to sample. 

Lrvifi Poultry. —^Kxcej^ionally good markets ruled for poultry during the last few 
weeks, and although the quantities received were extensive, there was a good winter sale 
throughout, and with the close proximity of the Eoyal Show in Adelaide poulterers we 
now replenishing stocks in expectation of an influx of visitors to the city. We advise 
coiwigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d.; nice cour 
ditioned cockerels, 2s. lOd. to 3s. 5d.; fair conditioned, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d.; chickens, 
lower; heawweight hens, 28. 9d. to 3s. 6d.; medium hens, 28. 3d. to 2$. 8d.; light hei^^. 
Is. lOd. to 28. Id.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 38. to 48.; gosUngs, 
lower; prime young Muscovy dYakes, 48. to os. 6d.; young Muscovy ducks, 28. 9d. tq 
38. 4d.; ordinary ducks, Is. 9d. to 2s, 8d.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, good to prime 
condition, Sid. to lid. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7d. to 8d. per ibw 
li\^ weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 3d. to 4id. each. 

PoTATOlis.—Local new, 5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions.—N ew season % 4$. 6d. per cwt. 



I Job of _ 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of August, 1933» also the average 
precipitation for the month of August, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Aug. 

1933. 

Av*ge 

lor 

Aug. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 






Fab Nobth and Uppeb Nobth. 


Oodnadatta .... 

1 1-48 

0*16 

4*70 

Marree. 

112 

i 0-35 

6-80 

Farina . 

0-82 

0-40 

6*47 

Coi 

ploy . 

1-40 

1 061 

7*94 


[tana . 

1-47 

0-63 

8*54 

Blinman. 

1-41 

106 

11-96 

Hookina. 

1-08 

. M8 

11*53 

Hawker . 

174 

1-40 

12*30 

Wilson . 

1-70 

1-21 

11*78 

Gordon. 

222 

103 

10*63 

Quorn. 

L94 

1-71 

13-29 

Port Augusta .. 

153 

0-87 

9*42 

Bruce. 

1 82 

106 

9*93 

Hammond. 

200 

1 25 

11*31 

Wilmington .... 

284 

213 

17*43 

Willowie. 

2-71 

1-35 

12*19 

Melrose. 

3-58 

2-71 

22*85 

Booleroo Centre 

325 

1-79 

15*15 

Port Germein .. 

2-67 

1-35 

12*43 

Wirrabara . 

2 77 

2-40 

19*21 

Appila . 

1-96 

1«9 

14*67 

Cradock. 

1*86 

111 

10*83 

Carrieton. 

1-98 

1*45 

1231 

Johnburg . 

165 

1-21 

10*61 

Eurelia .... 

2-49 

1-56 

12*87 

Orroroo . 

2-41 

1-64 

13*21 

Nackara . 

208 

1-09 

11*16 

Black Rock .... 

207 

1*44 

12*41 

Oodlawirra .... 

204 

1-24 

11*66 

Peterborough .. 

2-45 

1-62 

13*21 

Yongala . 

2-90 

1-78 

14*42 


North-East. 


Yunta . 

0 69 

0 72 

8*50 

Waukaringa ... 

0-76 1 

0 72 

8*00 

Mannahill . 

101 

0-70 

8*28 

Cockburn. 

0-30 

0-66 

7*96 

Broken Hill .... 

0-23 1 

0 82 

9*63 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

2-64 

1-37 

13*17 

Port Broughton 

2-55 ‘ 

1*66 

13-93 

Bute ... .. 

2-60 

1-95 

15*36 


ura. 

2-56 

218 

17*91 


Itnwie. 1 

2-64 

2*09 

16*69 

Jamestown .... 

253 

2-23 

17*71 

GB^stone . 

2*65 

1*99 

16*29 

Cr^tal Brook .* 

2-47 

1*93 

16*73 

Georgetown ...» 

270 

2*25 

18*36 

Na 

pidy . 

Hull. 

2*35 

2-60 

1*96 

218 

15*86 

16*65 

6pl 

Iding. 

2-39 

2-4« 

ISW 

gJ 

nare . 

2^1 

2*44 

18*56 


. . 

2eo 

‘ 2*02 

15*33 




,.A0J 

15*40 

Soowto^ 1 

2*90 

2*10 

15*64 





Av*ge 


For 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Station. 

Aug. 

1983 

for 

Bain- 


Aug. 

faU. 

Lower Nobi 

H .—con 

iinued* 


Brinkworth. 

2*38 

2*07 

15*74 

Blyth. 

213 

2*03 

16*77 

Clare. 

2*66 

3*08 

24*53 

Mintaro . 

2-68 

3*36 

23*42 

Watervale. 

2-60 

3*66 

26*91 

Auburn . 

2-87 

3*03 

23*98 

Hoyleton. 

Bafaklava . 

2-20 

2-38 

2*16 j 
1*81 1 

17-32 

16-49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

2*21 1 

1*46 j 

12*93 

Terowie . 

2-16 

1-62 

13*35 

Yarcowie. 

1*84 

1*62 

13-67 

Hallett. 

1*82 

2*16 j 

16*40 

Mount Bryan .. 

1*00 

2-28 

16*65 

Kooringa. 

1*02 

2-20 

17*89 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

2*40 1 

2*63 

18*65 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

2*46 

2-69 

18*83 

SaddJeworth ... 

2*66 

2*48 

19*55 

Marrabel . 

2*83 

2*74 

19*84 

Riverton . 

3*03 

2*70 

20*76 

Tarlee. 

2-60 

2*26 

18*11 

Stockport. 

2*38 

2*06 

16*88 

Hamley Bridge . 

223 

1*07 

16*54 

Kapunda. 

2 58 

2*45 

19*79 

Freeling. 

2-66 

2*25 

17*85 

Greenock. 

330 

2*82 

21*66 

Truro . 

2*79 

2*62 

19*96 

Stockwell. 

2*00 

2*56 

20*12 

Nuriootpa . 

3*66 

2*68 

20*64 

Angaston. 

373 

2-91 

22*43 

Tanunda . 

4*36 

2*80 

22*02 

Lyndoch . 

3*86 1 

3*15 

23*45 

Wllliamstown .. 

4*54 

3*80 

27*71 

Adelaide Plains 


Owen . 

2*63 1 

1*80 

14*33 

Mallala. 

216 

1*94 

16*56 

Roseworthy .... 

3*20 

2*13 

17*34 

Gawler. 

2*56 

2*26 

18*96 

Two Wells. 

2*83 

1*80 

16*70 

Virginia. 

369 

2*06 

17*12 

Smithfield . 

3*33 

2*17 

17*60 

Salisbury. 

3*13 

2*27 

18*54 

Adelaide. 

3*36 

2*61 

21*10 

Glen Osmond .. 

3*94 

3*18 

26*96 

Magill. 

3-74 

3*11 

26*60 

Mount Loxty Ranges. 

2i7*30 

Teatree Gully .. 

3*77 

3-38 

Stirling West .. 

7*66 

6-26 

46*91 

Uraidla. 

6*21 

6-88 

4^*91 

dlarendon . 

5*00 

4-26 

92*82 

Morphett Vale . 

4*04 

2-69 

^*64 

Noarlunga...... 

334 

2-46 

20*34 

Wfllunga ....k. 

3*89 

3-19 

26*01 

Aldinga . 

3*06 

2*45 

20*21 
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RAINFALIr-'Oonlmtteci* 





Ay*ge 


For 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Station. 

Aug. 

1033. 

lor 

Aug. 

Bain- 

lalU 


Mount Lofty Ranges— canid . 


Myponga. 

Normanville ... 

Yankalilla. 

Mount Pleasant 

Birdwood. 

Qumeraoha .... 
Millbrook Res. . 

Tweedvale. 

Woodside. 

Ambleside. 

Nairne . 

Mount Barker .. 

Eohunga . 

Macclesfield .... 

Meadows . 

Strathalbyn .... 


4-66 

3-66 

29-48 

2-37 

2-60 

20-69 

2-42 

2-71 

22-86 

3-69 

3-62 

27-18 

3-98 

4-02 

29-16 

4-66 

4-67 

33-39 

6-13 

4-81 

34-86 

601 

6-00 

35-80 

4-39 

4-43 

32-26 

4-32 

4-82 

34-87 

2-66 

3-68 

28-09 

3-70 

4-27 

31-79 

3-88 

4-26 

33-16 

345 

3-88 

30-43 

3-88 

4-58 

36-12 

2-08 

2-33 

19-34 


Mubbay Flats and Valley. 


Meningie . 

Milang . 

Langhome’s Ok. 

WelBngton. 

Tailem Bend ... 
Murray Bridge . 

CaUington . 

Mannum . 

Palmer. 

Sedan . 

Swan Reach ... 
Blanchetown ... 

Eudunda . 

Sutherlands .... 

Morgan. 

Waikerie . 

Overland Cmr... 

Loxton. 

Renmark. 


Eucla . 

Nullarbor. 

Fowler’s Bay ... 
Penong 


Denial Bay 
Ceduna .... 
Smoli 


Streaky Bay .. 
OhandMa .... 

Minnipa. 

Kyanoutta .... 

Talia. 

Port EUiston .. 

Yeelanna. 

Cummins. 

Port Lincoln... 

Tnmby. 

Ungarra. 

Ganow. 

Amo Bay. 


2-48 

2-19 

2-22 

1-66 

2-28 

1-69 

232 

1-63 

2-61 

1-66 

1-44 

1-46 

1-41 

1-82 

1-70 

1-22 

2-02 

1-97 

1-83 

1-61 

1-66 

1-13 

1-60 

1-11 

2-34 

2-24 

1-76 

1-36 

1-60 

0-94 

1-29 

1-06 

1-02 

1-00 

1-62 

1-33 

1-26 

1-08 

penoeb’ 

s Gulf 

0-76 

0-96 

0-69 

0-99 

2-08 

1-46 

1-97 

1-62 

1-99 

1-67 

1-72 

1-63 

1-69 

1-32 

1-66 

1-40 

1-86 

1-66 

3-71 

1-99 

2-69 

— 

2-58 

2-00 

1-91 

— 

2-84 

2-18 

3-47 

2-31 

2-88 

244 

2-99 

2-79 

2-86 

2-67 

2-00 

1-78 

2-28 

2-26 

1-98 

1-64 

2-08 

1-46 


18-37 

14-02 

14-76 

14-56 

14-70 

13-69 

16-20 

11- 47 

16- 43 

12 - 11 
10-60 
11-04 

17- 11 
10-82 

9-20 

9-66 

10- 41 

11- 69 
1049 


9-98 

8- 73 
11-82 
12-12 
11-82 

11- 36 

9- 96 
10-28 

10- 08 
14-82 

13- 68 

14- 63 
16-39 

16- 72 

17- 36 
19-34 
13-92 
16-73 
13-08 

12- 44 



For 

Av*ge 

Av*ge 

Annua] 

Station. 

Aug. 

lor 

Baln^ 


1088. 

Aug. 

fall. 


West of Spencer’s GuLF-~cofUd. 


Bttdall . 

1-92 

1-73 

12-19 

Cleve . 

2-16 

1-81 

14-66 

Cowell . 

091 

1-13 

11-10 

Miltalie. 

1-85 

1-60 

13-64 

Darke’s Peak .. 

2-04 

2-31 

14-92 

Kimba. 

1-81 

1-60 

11-62 


Yobke Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

2-46 

1-64 

13-91 

Kadina. 

2-49 

1*87 

16-61 

Moonta. 

2*06 

1*69 

16-06 

Paskeville . 

2-12 

2-11 

16-46 

Maitland . 

2-30 

2-66 

19-90 

Ardrossan . 

1-88 

1-79 

13*93 

Port Victoria ... 

1-63 

1*91 

15-40 

Curramulka .... 

1-79 

2-33 

17-87 

Minlaton . 

3-01 

2-38 

17-80 

Port Vincent ... 

2-64 

1-77 

14-40 

Brentwood. 

2-31 

1-98 

16-46 

Stansbury. 

2-39 

2*16 

16-81 

Warooka . 

3-12 

2-37 

17-61 

Yorketown .... 

2-23 

222 

16-94 

Edithburgh. 

2-67 

2-04 

16-34 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

2-99 

3-43 

24*83 

Ki^soote . 

2*76 

252 

19*11 

Penneshaw .... 

2-38 

2-62 

18*85 

Victor Harbor .. 

2-72 

2-61 

21*27 

Port Elliot. 

3-00 

2-33 

19*91 

Goolwa. 

2-48 

2-01 

17*81 

CopeviUe . 

1-86 

1-31 

11*44 

Meribah. 

1-41 

1-03 

11*10 

Alawoona. 

1-71 

1*05 

1002 

Mindarie . 

1-86 

1-53 

11*91 

Sandalwood .... 

2-13 

1-70 

13*57 

Karoonda . 

2-02 

1*88 

14*33 

Pinnaroo . 

1-61 

1-75 

14*54 

Parilla . 

1-83 

1-73 

13*90 

Lameroo . 

2-09 

1-90 

16*08 

Parrakie . 

3-20 

1-90 

14*40 

Geranium. 

2-98 

2-20 

16*41 

Peake . 

2-64 

2*01 

16*03 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1-81 

1-82 

16*38 

Coomandook ... 

2-68 

2-08 

17*11 

Coonalpyn. 

2-88 

2*12 

17*42 

Tintinara. 

3-03 

2-19 

18*60 

Keith . 

2-60 

2-11 

17*87 

Bordertown .... 

2-07 

2-22 

19*22 

Wolseley . 

2-14 

2-22 

18*41 

Frances ....... 

3-04 

2-49 

10*90 

Naracoorte .... 

3-11 

273 

22*69 

Penola . 

3*31 

3-31 

26*06 

Lucindale. 

3-81 

3*01 

23*16 

Kingston. 

2-52 

3-11 

24*38 

RoIm. 

2-77 

3-31 

24*64 

Beachx>ort. 

3-16 

3-65 

26*93 

Millioent. 

3-13 

3*87 

20*76 

Kahmgadoo .... 

3-63 

4-20 

3208 

Mount Gambier 

2-60 

3-91 

80.62 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Adelaide. 

a 

_ 

_ 

Gladstone ... 

e 

1 A29 

_ 

Alawoona . 

t 

— 

— 

Gladstone Women’s 

t 

19 

17 

AUandale East .... 

t 

1 A;20 

— 

Glencoe . 

* 

12 

10 

Alma . 

t 

— 

— 

Goode . 

t 

6 

4 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

t 

1 

6 

Goode Women’s.... 

« 

6 

4 

Ai^boume. 

« 

27 

— 

Greenock. 

210 

18 

9 

Auburn Women’s .. 

t 

20 

27 

Green Patch . 

t 

1 28 

— 

Balaklava . 

« 

25 

3 A 23 

Gumeracha . 

m 

4 

2 

Balhannah. 

t 

— 

— 

Hanson ... 

m 

— 

3 

Balumbah. 

« 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

* 

6 

4 

Balumbah Women’s 

t 

6 

4 

Hmdmarsh Island.. 


— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley ... 

t 

4 

2 

Hope Forest . 

t 

4 

2 

Belalie Women’s ... 

t 

5 

10 

Hoyleton. 

« 

18 

16 

Bern. 

t 

6 

4 

Inman Valley . 

228 

21 

19 

Belvidere. 

« 

— 

— 

Jamestown . 

* 

20 

18 

Blaokheath . 

t 

7 

5 

Jervois. 

t 

14 

12 

Black Rook. 

* 

5 

9 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

* 

9 

14 

Black Springs. 

208 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo. 

• 

1 9 

14 

Blackwood. 

t 

11 

9 

Kalyan. 

♦ 

20 

18 

Blyth . 

t 

22 

27 

Kanganlla Women’s 

t 

21 

19 

Booborowie. 

t 

5 

2 

Kanni. 

* 

— 

— 

Booleroo Centre ... 

* 

1 &29 

— 

Kapinnie . 

t 

— 

— 

Booton. 

t 

28 

26 

Kapunda. 


8 

13 

Boor’s Plains. 

t 

7 

5 

Karoonda . 

♦ 

6 

4 

BowhiU . 

« 

4 

2 

Keith . 

* 

_ 

— 

Brentwood. 

t 

7 

5 

Kelly . 

t 

2 A 30 

— 

Bnnkley. 

* 

— 

4 

KiKi . 

t 

— 

— 

Biinkworth. 

t 

4 

2 

Kilkerran. 

t 

5 

3 

Brownlow. 

t 

— 

— 

Kongorong . 

« 

4 

2 

Buchanan . 

* 

— 

— 

Kodunga . 

206 

28 

— 

Bugle . 

* 

12 

10 

Koonibba. 

* 

— 

— 

Bute. 

« 

21 

19 

Koppio. 

216 

_ 

3 

Butler. 

215 

— 

— 

Kringin . 

* 

4 

2 

Caliph. 


5 

3 

Kulkawirra. 

221 

21 

— 

Caralue. 

* 

27 

— 

Kyancutta. 

t 

5 

3 

Carrow. 

4> 

— 

4 

Kybybohte . 

t 

— 

— 

Charra . 

t 

— 

— 

Kybybolite Women’s 

* 

5 

3 

Cherry Gardens ... 

t 

2&30 

28 

Lameroo . 

* 

2A30 

— 

Chilpuddie Book ... 

216 

— 

— 

Langhome’s Creek . 

t 

7 

— 

Clare Women’s. 

t 

— 

— 

Laura. 

* 

2 

7 

Clarendon . 

223 

4 

2 

Laura Bay. 

t 

5 

10 

Cleve . 

* 

2 

7 

Liaura Bay Women’s 

t 

5 

10 

Collie . 

* 

6 

4 

Lenswood and Forest 




Coomandook. 

t 

20 

27 

Range . 

t 

_ 

_ 

Coonawarra. 

« 

7 

5 

Light’s Pass. 

t 

_ 

2 A 30* 

Ooonawarra Women’s 

t 

20 

18 

Lipson . 


2 A30 

— 

Cummins.. 

t 

8 

13 

Lone Gum and 




Oungena . 

t 

7 

5 

Monash . 

* 

_ 

4 

Currency Creek .... 

* 

4 

2 

Lone Pine . 


4 

2 

Dudley. 

209 

— 

3A31 

Lowbank. 

* 


4 

Elbow HiU. 

216 

28 

— 

Loxton. 

* 

8 

13 

Eudunda . 

• 

4 

2 

Lyndoch . 

t 


3 

Eurelia. 

t 

9 

14 

McLaren Flat .... 


_ 

_ 

Eurelia Women’s .. 

t 

6 

4 

McLaren Flat Wm’s 

* 

7 

5 

Farrell’s Flat. 

« 

29 

27 

Macclesfield. 

t 

21 

19 

Fiimis. 

t 

— 

— 

MacGillivray. 

« 


3 

Frances . 

t 


— 

MaJJala. 

• 

18 


Frayville . . 

+ 

- 

__ 



28 


Gawler birer .... 

I 

t 

— 

_ 

.r - T - . 

Mangalo. 

217 



Georgetown. 

* 

2A30 

— 

Mangalo Women’s . 

e 

_ _ 

— 

Geranium. 


80 

28 

Marama. 

i_i__ 

— 

.— 
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INDEX TO BUREAU REPORT8-<!o»i«»tie«J. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Sept. 

Oct. 


Page. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Meadows . 


— 

4 

Roberts A Verran.. 

221 

, 


Meribah. 

« 

— 

— 

Rosedale . 

t 

_ 

_ 

Milang . 

t 

6 

7 

Roseworthy . 

t 

— 

— 

Millicent. 

t 

29 

27 

Rudall . 

* 

_ 

3 

Millicent Women’s . 

238 

— 

— 

Saddleworth . 

* 

1 

6 

Miltalie. 

218 

2 A30 

— 

Saddleworth Women’s 

1 239 

5 

3 

Monarto South .... 

t 

— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

t 

2 A30 

_ 

Moorlands . 

t 

— 

4 

Shoal Bay . 

226 

_ 

3 

Morchard. 

t 

1 A29 

— 

Smoky Bay. 

t 

— 

— 

Morchard Women’s. 

t 

1 

6 

Snowtown . 

t 

8 

13 

Mount Barker. 

« 

18 

16 

South Kilkerran ... 

t 

_ 

3 

Mount Bryan .... 

t 

— 

— 

Springton. 

* 

— 

4 

Mount. Compass ... 

t 

7 

— 

Stanley Flat . 

• 

18 

16 

Mount Gambier ... 

t 

8 

13 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

_ 

Mount Hope . 

t 

— 

3 

Strathalbyn. 

226 

6 

4 

Mount Pleasant.... 

t 

— 

— 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

22 

27 

Mudamuckla. 

t 

9 

14 

Sutherlands. 

211 

7 

5 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tailem Bend. 

♦ 

7 

5 

Mundalla Women’s 

238 

. 7 

5 

Talia. 

* 

29 

27 

Murray Bridge .... 

t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

t 

2 

7 

Murraj^own . 

* 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

t 

— 

4 

Mypolonga. 

m 

6 

4 

Taplan. 

t 

— 

3 

Myponga . 

* 

21 

19 

Taplan Women’s .. 


— 

— 

Myrla. 

* 

— 

4 

Taragoro . 

t 

28 

R 

Nantawarra. 

* 

28 

— 

Tarlee. 

* 


_ 

Naracoorte . 


9 

14 

Truro . 

t 

18 

7 

_ 

Narridy. 

t 



Tulkineara. 

* 

5 

Nelshaby. 

« 

— 

— 

Tweedvale. 

* 

21 

19 

Nelshaby Women’s 

t 

— 

— 

Ungaira.:. 

* 

7 

6 

Netherton . 

Nunjikompita. 

m 

28 

4 

Upper Wakefield .. 
Uraidla and Summer- 

212 

28 

2 

Nunkeri.;.. 

« 

— 

4 

town . 

m 

4 

2 

O’Loughlin . 

t 

11 

9 

Waddikee Rocks .. 

* 

2&30 

— 

Overland Corner .., 

t 

— 

4 

Waikerie . 

* 

8 

13 

Owen . 

* 

11 

9 

WaUala . 

t 

13 

11 

Palabie. 

t 

— 

— 

Wanbi . 

« 

27 

25 

Parilla . 

« 

19 

17 

Wandearah . 

m 

— 

3 

Parilla Women’s ... 

t 

26 

18 

Warcowie. 

t 

— 

3 

Parilla Well. 

* 

19 

17 

Warcowie Women’s. 

t 

5 

— 

Parilla Well Women’s 

t 

19 

17 

Warramboo. 

* 

6 

3 

Parrakie . 

t 

— 

— 

Warramboo Women’s 

240 

— 

— 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

« 

26 

24 

Wasleys. 

* 

14 

12 

Paruna . 

t 

1 

6 

Wasleys Women’s . 

t 

7 

5 

PMkeville . 

t 

— 

3 

Watervale . 


18 

16 

Pata. 

* 

1 

6 

Wauraltee . 

* 

— 

3 

Penola . 

t 

2 

7 

Weavers. 

214 

11 

9 

Penola Women’s ... 

t 

— 

— 

Wepowie . 

t 

4 

2 

Penwortham. 

t 

28 

— 

* Wepowie Women’s 
! Williamstown Wm’s 

t 

— 

— 

Peters ville. 

« 

_ 

3 

t 

— 

4 

Petina . 

* 

23 

28 

Willowie. 

♦ 

25 

23 

Pinbong . 

t 

— 

— 

Wilmington. 

t 

19 

17 

Pinnaroo. 

* 


.— 

Wirrilla . 

« 

2 A 28 

— 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 

t 

1 

6 

Wim'lla Women’s ,. 

« 

7 

5 

Port Elliot. 

* 

_ 

— 

Wirrulla. 

« 

20 

18 

Pygery. 

220 

— 

3 

Wolseley . 

* 

4 

9 

I^gery Women’s .. 

4t 

— 

— 

Wudinna. 

t 

— 

14 

Quom. 

t 

_ 

—— 

Yadnarie . 

t 

— 

3 

l^mob. 

222 

4 

2 

Yandiah ... 

t 

8 

13 

RedhiU. 

a 

4 

_ 

Yaninee. 

* 

— 

— 

Bendelsham . 

« 

2 

7 

Yeelanna. 

* 

— 

4 

Rendelsham Women’s 

t 

— 

— 

Yurgo . 

t 

— 

— 

Riverton . 


11 

9 

Yurgo Women’s.... 

* 

— 

—_ 


* No reports rooei^d during the month of August, t Held over, b In recess. X Foi 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ^s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—^Idfe members, Bwich Secretaries, members 
appointed before August 1st, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August 1st 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTHEASTERN. 

Other Heporia Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

I Subject. 

Secretary. 

Frances. 

2/8/33 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

C. Koch 

AUandale East . 

4/8/33 

14 

Discussion. 

J. Laslott 

Penola. 

11/8/33 

16 

Annual Meeting . 

F. Hinze 

Tantanoola .... 

6/8/33 

12 

Address—E. 8. Alcock .. 

H. Kennedy 

Millicent. 

* 28/7/33 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

L. Hutchessou 

Mundalla. 

24/8/33 

20 

“ Winter School,” A. Ross 

A. Ross 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOnOH AND NOBTHWABD.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject, 

Secretary. 

Warcowie . 

11/7/33 

17 

Address—J. 0. Hatter ,. 

A. Crossman 

Warcowie . 

22/7/33 

27 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

A. Grossman 

Warcowie . 

9/8/33 

85 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Grossman 

Wilmington ... 

18/7/33 

27 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

C. Cole 

Morchard . 

4/8/33 

9 

“ Soldering,” A. McCallum 

E. Tilbrook 

Quom . 

11/8/33 

6 

Formal. 

0. Noll 

Eurelia . 

19/8/33 

6 

Formal. 

E. WaU 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOnOH TO PABBELL’S FLAT.) 

KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.40in.). 

July 4th.—^Attendance, 10. 

The Hon. Secretary read the annual report and balance-sheet, and officer^ were 
elected for the ensuing year. Mr. H. Spencer read a paper, ‘ ‘ Where Does Economy 
Ebin OA a Farm?^^ He stated that, with the value of farm produce at its present 
and the cost entailed in producing the same, it was almost impossible to make 
ends meet. One was often at a loss to know just where economy began or ended, and 
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whether money spent for extra labor or plant waa xeaUy economy or ertrava^w 
Economy lay not so much in rigidly curtailing all expenditure as mseiy, 

and putting money into farming operations that would show more profit, Wten it was 
false economy to persevere with harvesting machinery when it had become h^ly worn, 
since, in the course of a few weeks’ work, a farmer could easily lose sumcient wheat 
to pay a substantial deposit on a new machine. The same applied to employing men 
in the harvesting operations who were careless about their work; and it applied to 
every phase of work in connection with the farm. In all classes of work impl^ients 
and machinery should be well cared for, and so set as to do the best Work by offering 
the least resistance. Cultivators and ploughs could often be made to pull two horses 
lighter if the shares were set at a correct angle for cutting their way through the 
ground, instead of dragging through it. Thus a saving in horseflesh—or, if working a 
tractor, a saving in fuel and oil—^would be effected. Stumip-jump cultivators^ and 
ploughs should have sufficient draught on them to prevent the frame of the tine riding 
on the frame of the implement practically the whole time unless resistance was offered 
by stones, stumps, &c. Tines that were lifting partly out of the ground all the time 
so that the shares were riding on the points offered greater resistance to the power 
which was pulling the implement, and thus did poorer work. The life of the cul¬ 
tivator and plough axles could be doubled if protected from dust and dirt, especially 
in undulating country. No matter how well the box of a wheel might fit the axle, 
there was always room for dust to get in on the inside end unless further protection 
than the manufacturers supplied. He recommended binding a piece of bag firmly 
round the arin» of the axle until practically flush with the collar on the hub of the 
wheel, and then binding another piece around it so that it overlapped the collar or 
the box. If it were then soaked with waste oil it would be practically dust-proof, 
and would eliminate the wear on the axles by 100 per cent. Such practices took but 
a few minutes, but gave years of service and were real economy. It paid handsomely 
to try a few different brands of cultivator shares at times, because some would be 
found to have 100 per cent, more wear than others, through being made of better or 
harder tempered steel A blacksmith’s shop on the farm was essential, and good 
econoonies could be made in that direction. One should never delay the working of the 
land to do the jobs of thef blacksmith unless compelled to, but an eye should be kept 
on implements, &c., and when it was seen that a job required attention it should be 
done on the first wet day. By adopting that method there was no time lost when 
the land should be worked, and it was a pleasure to do such jobs on wet days. A large 
saving could be made by plating the plough shares. If the shares were plated under¬ 
neath the same sockets would last for years, and the draught of the plough would be 
lighter. When fallowing was finished the opportunity should not be lost of working 
fallows after a rain. Some farmers neglected that part of the work at times because 
they thought that rains were too early and they might have to go over it twice. That 
was a bad policy, and it often ended up in having to work the land dry, when it could 
not be worked to the same advantage. After seeding it was a good plan to take the 
seed box off the combine and put it in the shed or on a stand and cover it over with 
iron, thus protecting it from the weather, and making the combine, which was used 
fairly extensively for cultivating, several cwts. lighter to pull. Harvesters, &c., should 
be thoroughly overhauled and put in order in the slack periods, because valuable time 
might be lost in the fields. When harvesting was finished the machine should be taken 
straight to the shed and placed under cover. A good practice was to make a note of 
anything that required replacing or renewing prior to starting next year’s harvest. 






BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World's Markets,^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to sulmiit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 
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Harness should ibe kept well oiled i^th good neatsfoot oil, as leather soon perished 
when allowed to* become hard and dty. Good oil and a good oilcan should be a golden 
rpie with all ^farmers. (Ml was much cheaper than bearings. It was no trouble fipet 
a man to oil a machine well ifl he had a good can to do it with, and a few shillings 
spent in that direction might mean poudds saved in bearinga It was often good 
economy to have an assortment of nuts and bolts on the farm, and a pound or 
two spent in that direction might save miles of travelling. A good supply of scrap 
iron would be most useful at the farm smithy. A pound spent to secure an old 
ihachine at a sale would often return ten times its value in bolts, iron and bearings. 
A good set of wrenches and tools saved time when executing repairs, and a few pounds 
spent in that direction was a wise investment. One should always endeavor to work 
with a system, and keep up with seasonable jobs, especially field work. The work for 
the next day should be planned the night before, so that there was no time lost in 
wondering what to do the next morning. All farmers should be members of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, and by interchange of their ideas, methods, and tests, help themselves 
ahA their fellow farmers. (SecretaVy, I. J. Jones.) 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Appila. 

5/6/33 

7 

“ Travelling/* W. Lange . 

E. Wurst 

iBwborowie ... 

9/8/33 

17 

Address—^W. C. Johnston 

A. Fairchild 

Beetaloo Valley 

3/7/33 

80 

Annual Meeting . 

B. Giddings 

Beetaloo Valley 

7/8/33 

14 

Discussion. 

B. Giddings 

Mount Bryan .. 

5/8/33 

6 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Jefferies 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

June 6th.—Attendance, 7. 

Pigs as a Side-line. —^Paper contributed by Mr. E. Siegert:—^^At the present time 
pigs are not very profitable, but if properly cared for, will help the revenue of the 
farm. The class of pig should be given first consideration. I prefer the Large White- 
Berkshire cross—the Large White for length and the Berkshire to add fat. Very often 
the heavier breeds of pig have to be kept until they are baconers, and if a suitable 
cross is introduced, they can be passed out as porkers. The sow should only have 
two litters a year. In the first place, the little pigs need not be weaned so young, 
and they do not get such a setback. They can be weaned at eight weeks. To get 
three litters of pigs a year the sow must be mated three days after she farrows, but 
this is not advisable, because the piglets are more or less stunted, and there is a 
possibility of a small litter next time. The piggery should consist of a small paddock 
or yard with a straw stack for shelter. The pens should be placed in a comer of 
the yard, one pen being set aside for farrowing, with a rail 6in. high and about the 
same distance from the wall, to allow the young pigs to get out of the way of the 
sow. Put the sow into the pen several days before farrowing so that she will settle 
down and get her bed ready. Provide short straw. In feeding the pigs it is advisable 
to crush and soak the grain; pigs do better on sloppy food. ’Oiore is always a certain 
amount of skim milk on a farm in which to soak the grain. Pigs should never be given 
fresh skim milk. Green hay chaff vrill take the place of green feed if the latter is 
not obtainable. It can be either soaked or scalded. A pinch of super can be add^ 
to the feed to aid the growth of the pigs.'' (Secretary, K. Dunn.) 


July 4th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Fallowing. —The following paper was read by Mr. P. Abbott:—Fallowing is the 
foundation of the next year’s crop, and on it depends to a great extent the success of 
the undertaking. The first step should be a good clean burning oflf, preferably during 
March. By that time the paddock is practically valueless as regards feed, and the 
resultant bum i^ould destroy any diseased plants present in the previous crop. Fal¬ 
lowing sho^li^^be commenced as soon as possible after seeding to conserve the early 
rains, an^toonable the ploughing to be finished in time for the farmer to avail him¬ 
self of ‘^t^l^ter rains for harrowing. During the last few years farmers have been 
more or less tardy as regards fallowing, arguing that late fallowing requires less 
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ivorking or less strength to work it, and thus enable the cultivating to be done more 
quickly. These fkrmers overlook the fact that fallowing means the conserving of 
'moisture for the following crop; that the early fallow benefits by the early rain, and 
if harrowed towards the end of August or early in Beptomber, conserves this moisture 
which soaks into the soil. Cultivated with a springtooth implement the finer soil is 
filtered to the bottom, thus making an even seed-bed. Left in this condition, little 
'eva])oration takes places during summer, and the rougher layer of soil brought to the 
top prevents the fallow from setting. After harvest it should be harrowed following 
the first suitable rain, to encourage the germination of weeds. Subsequent cultivating, 
if necessary, should be shallower than the spring-working. Sheep play an important 
part in keeping the fallow clean, and in packing the soil by constantly crossing over it. ** 
TTorse Bkeedtng. —^Paper read by Mr. A. Mickel:—people had realised what the 
<*on8ejpiencea would be of nearly everybody giving up bre<'<ling horses they would liave 
bred enough horses to maintain their teams. At the present time it is almost impossible 
to buy a good young draught horse. The modern type of Clydesdale is too light. If farmers 
had very big mares they could expect good types of horses from the now typo of Clydes¬ 
dale, but as only good farm sorts were available, and these mated with the modern 
sires, one can only expect lighter foals. In Scotland this type of horse was bre<l some 
years ago, but it was found that heavier horses had to be introduced to maintain their 
standard. At the present time Shire stallions are being obtained from England to 
improve the weight of the horses. In breeding horses, every farmer should haj^e a 
fe\v g(K)d weighty mares and then mate them with the best stallion.^’ (Secretary, 
-K. Dunn.) __ 


DUDLEY. 

June 6th.—^Attendance, 16. 

Care of the Farm Horse. —Paper read by Mr. V. Lilly:—first require- 
inen.t of the farmer who is ‘starting off scratch^ is a well-matched team. I prefer 
the Clydesdale stallion mated with a half-bred shire mare. The result is a weighty, 
well ribbed, active horse, with good' bone and not too much hair. Some farmers 
at present are crossing Clydesdale mares with Percheron stallions. The result is a 
-quiet, leggy horse, with hardly enough weight foil heavy land. I prefer a stable of 
wood and iron, although much is to be said for a straw shed; it is cool in summer 
and warm in winter. It’s only drawback is the danger of fire. Most farmers leave 
their horses loose in the shed. I prefer to have each horse in a separate stall, and 
all tied up. This entails a certain amount of work, namely, when tied up they 
have to be bedded and their stalls cleaned out daily; but it is worth the trouble. 
The horses are always dry, and can be cleaned down and harnessed without disturb- 
ing their feeding. Ihirther, each horse has its own feed, and no more, as against the 
horse that ^is loose sometimes gets too much food. The main disadvantage of tieing 
lip horses is that they have to be looked after regularly. Loose horses can go in 
and out of the stalls, and do not want so much attention. Feeding Horses .—^I prefer 
well-cut chaffed wheaten hay, with crushed oats, morning and dinner feeas 
OOlbs.), with chaff for the evening and night feeds, hours feed each. Watering.-^ 
Horses should be watered 1 hour after they are fed in .the morning, when they are 
going to work^ ^ before the ^nner and evening feeds, and also last thing at night. 
Harness. A well-fittang collar is the best means of avoiding sore shoulders; a pipe 

between the horae^ 

*eck and the bottom of the collar. A collar that is too big can be made to fit by 
j.olding up a bran bag len^hways, putting it round and tieing it up at the bottom of 
“ neck dr^ the bag when wet with sweat. In workLg abreast teams, 
shaders, taking the rise and fall ^ the swing, and 
turning around. I prefer, when posmble, to work a 
tMdem team, providmg there are good leaders. The horses can be pUmed to 'better 
^vaat^e than in an abreast team. Wor1m.<} the Team.—Statt at ^sunrise or be¬ 
en tiU hours for dinner; then work 

on tall ^do^. Horses that are kept working on till it is too dark to see ,-nma 
tome wet with sweat, and they are cold and damp all night, and cannot be giyen a good 

at least one or two good mares, and breed a foal or two every vMr Marea n .. . 

^®“* ®“® opwe horse7to aW toe-in Ihe 

strength of the team and to provide for a sick horsl An in-foal mare^should^^do^liffht 

Tf two wTOks of foaling. The mare should be separated from the^wt 

of the horses and kept close to home where she can be watched Sec th^ 
cleaw and that the foal sucks and has the use of his towX forf is six 

months old he should be weaned. To keep the foal lyrewino* nff«r -a ^ 

it should have plenty of good f^d; bran I consider one of ^,he best fwdf t^kwj^e 
foal dt providing to is in good condition. He should be ready to break to aTVil 
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yours old. In breaking in a young horse, first mouth him well, either by lunging him 
or by ^reins tied to a surcingle. When he can be driven on either sitlc and leads well 
ho should be taught to lie up. When this is done foi the first time, use a branbag 
around the colt's neck. There is less chance of hurting his neck or of choking down; 
when, he tics up quietly he can be put in the team, preferably on the outside in the 
body of a tandem team. Half a day’s work is enough until his shoulders pull into 
shape. After a few weeks he should be able to take his place in the team.” (Secretary, 
M. Telfer.) 


GREENOCK (Average annual rainfall, 21.56in.). 

June 12th.—Attendance, $18. 

Paint and Oils. —Mr. C. Cartwright (Koolunga) read the following paper;—”Farni 
buildings and appliances call for several types of paint. These range from the highest 
grade of prepared paint’s to whitewash with its multifarious uses; but in purchasing 
paints care should be taken because there are paints for every class of material. In 
considering the employment of paints—particularly in reference to farmsteads—one 
has to naturally study the economic factors of cost and time. The farmer has a 
definite routine to adhere to, and painting should have its place in that routine, but 
if not already allowed for, a small amount of time is all that the farmer may be able 
to set aside for the work. When contemplating painting buildings ho should note the 
merits of high grade paints, for it costs no more to apply than an inferior type of 
paint, and its life being so much longer allows more seasons to elapse before re-painting 
is necessary. First and foremost of the high grade paints available for this purpose 
there is the hardware prepared j)aint of lead or lead and zinc basis, colored with the 
necessary coloring pigments and having linseed oil as the princiide constituent of the 
liquid portion. For roofs and tanks the paint manufacturer has prepared a range of 
roof and bridge paints which are lead free and are therefore essential if rain water 
is colle<ded for household purposes. These roof paints arc made in several different 
shades of red, grey, and green, and arc so constructed to give the maximum durability; 
excessive temp{*rature changes are experienced on roofs, and therefore the paint must 
1)088688 elasticity. Of the equipment on the farm one naturally thinks of the various 
implementify wagons, and any machinery which is incidental to the type of farm. Whilst 
these arc always painted when acquired they can be kept in a state of good preservation 
by the use of wagon or implement i)aints that are manufactured in several colors. 
Unfortunately some of the original paints on implements rapidly decays once the 
implement is exposed to the weather. Before applying paint, sec that the surface is 
thoroughly clean. Paint will not harden over grease. Paint applied over a dirty 
surface does not stay on long, because in the hardening of paint it shrinks and causea 
blisters. Another type of paint which is comparatively cheap and yet efficient on 
mechanical parts and inside of tanks and troughs is bitumen blach, which is easy to 
apply and can be easily recoated. Unfortunately the color limits the number of places 
where it might be used. A few words on oils: Boiled linseed o-il should not’ be used 
unless one is a\care of its actions. Raw linseed oil should be in every producer’s 
hohling because of its value for burns, drenches for stock, and the saving of tyring of 
wheels providing they are not gone too far. If a wheel that has its spokes and tyre 
loose is given a good coat of linseed oil and then painted it will be years before it 
will require tyring. A good way to oil a wheel is to get an old motor tyre, cut it in 
three, .jack up the wheel and place part of the tyre under the wheel so that it will/ 
hold oil, fill this up witl^j oil and allow the w’heel to stand in it until it will not absorl/ 
any more oil. Then revolve it until the whole of the wheel has been completed. I^cj 
dry for a few days, then give it several coats of good carriage paint. If this i)lan ir 
put into practice, instead of putting w’ater on the wheels or letting them lie in the dain* 
for a few hours it will save many pounds and make it much easier for the blacksmith; 
to make a good job of tyring when it becomes necessary.” The following points were 
brought forward in the discussion:-—Best colors for roof painting—green or stone 
colors. Patent driers were best for outside use. B'’or iron work red oxide was thought 
best, with a little drying added. Kerosene should not be used in paint under any 
conditions. Pine tree turpentine should be used for thinning paints. Some members 
knew of glue having been used in paints to give a gloss. Mr. Cartwright thought it was 
liest for an amateur to go to a professional painter to have his paints mixed. Lead-free 
paints were advised for ironwork, and lead or zinc paints for w'oodwork. Treatment 
of brushes after use: Wash either in turpentine, kerosene, or soap water and dip in 
kerosene occasionally to keep soft. To soften a brush left in paint, remove a thickness 
of 6 or 7 hairs from the outaide, wash in extract of soap and hot water, or in boiling 
water. Raw linseed oil was found best to break’ the strength of paint. Some members 
found that paints remained sticky, even years after being applied. Mr. Cartwright 
said this was duo to paint being fatty—^raw linseed oil should be used to thin. Caustic 
soda was suitable to remove paints. Onions cut and put in a freshly painted room 
would tako up the fumes of fresh paint. A bitumestic paint was recommended to be 
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used for painting iiisido of tanks or any damp surfat^e. Kalsomine was considered too 
expensive to be used for painting outside walls. Ordinary whitewash was advised, 
but if desired, Mr. Cartwright said it might be colored any other color. (Secretary, 
A. Schubert.) 


SUTHERLANDS. 

Meeting held June 1st.—Attendance, 40. 

Vakikties of Whfat Suitable for the District. —The following paper was con¬ 
tributed by Mr. A. Twartz;—“There are some 250 distinct varieties of wheat in 
South Australia, but in this paper 1 propose to deal with early, mid-season, and late- 
maturing varieties. Early maturing varieties, such as Aussie, Florence, iwid Sultan 
have been tested for some years in this district. 1 recommend sowing the above 
varieties for gi'ain: they are good yielders with plump grain, thresh out readily, 
and should succeed on the light laud of this district. They are fairly drought resisting, 
and to get the best result must be sown late in the season or last of all. Sow these 
varieties rather thii-kly as they do not sUkiI. They have a tendency to crowd out w'eeds. 
Their straw is white, and stock do well on the straw and cocky chatf. For mid-sejison 
varieties T favor Hard Federation, Ranee, and Free (rallipoli of the brown chaff 
varieties. These should succeed on the heavier soils in the district. They are more 
suited for grain than for hay, and do not grow so long in the straw. The grain being 
pluinj), it is well suited for milling purposes. Being of the brown chaff variety these 
are not so suited as a feed as are the white chaff varieties. They are good yielders, 
and easily threshed. Of the white straw varieties I rwommend Caliph, Ford, Nabawa, 
and Felix as suitable for the distriet and likely to succeed in any kind of soil. These 
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varieties are suitable for hay or grain, have a plump grain, and good yielders, and 
are easily threshea, the straw and cocky chaff being suitable for stock. I recommend 
the straw of Felix as being suitable for thatching haystacks, &c. Of the late maturing- 
varieties I suggest Dart^s Imperial. This has white straw, and as it takes longer 
to mature, it should be sown at the beginning of the season. It will only succeed on 
the best, well-worked fallow which is absolutely free from weeds. I have had good 
results with this variety when sown as stated above. It is a fine milling wheat, with 
good flour-baking qualities. All the varieties mentioned in this paper do not shake* 
out. For economic reasons I tun not inchiding any bearded varieties. Besides those 
mentioned I have also experimented with many varieties which have long since gon^ 
out of existence. I admit that many of the new varieties such as Sword are as suit¬ 
able as those mentioned above, but I have not yet tried them. The varieties mentioned 
should be ample for the average farmer. In choosing; new varieties it is important tO' 
know whether they are early, mid-season, or late maturing. Having ascertained this,. 
the plot of land may be chosen. For the general layout of the plots I recommend 40 
to 50 acres.'’ t^cretary, E. Schiller.) 


UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

June 8th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Manaohiment of Dairy Cattle. —Mr. J. Cleary read the following paper:—^^When 
the calf is three days old it should be taken from the cow and fed on separator or 
skimmei milk; it can be brought on to the skimmed milk gradually. Sweet milk can 
be mixed with skimmed milk, each day making the percentage of skimmed milk greater 
until no sweet milk is required. In hand-feeding the greatest care has to be exercised 
in cleanliness. Never leave a bucket of milk in the calf yard. Remove all milk from 
the yard after the calf has been fed, and immediately clean the feeding vessel in readi¬ 
ness for the next feed. Milk will go sour more quickly than generally anticipated, 
and dirty vessels will bring on scours, sometimes in such a way as to be fatal. The- 
milk should be warmed to tho same heat as when taken from the cow; never use milk 
as it comes from the separator, it has quite a lot of gas in it, and will prove detri¬ 
mental to the calf. Let the milk cool and settle from the separator, and warm it 
again after the froth has disappeared. Feed the calf three times a day, and not to3 
much at a time for the first week or so—about igall. is a good meal for a young calf— 
the quantity can be increased as the calf gets older. After about a week the calf wilt 
commence to nibble a little grass. When it shows the tendency to feed, give about a 
handful of chaff and a cupful of bran. Keep a little rock salt in the feed boxes for 
all cattle; also feed a little sweet bone meal, this is excellent for all animals. It is 
most essential for the female animals, as it is a splendid preventive against ‘milk 
fever.' If heifers and cows have a 2oz. tobacco tin full of bone-meal in the chaff 
about two or three times a week they will be most unlikely to contract this illness. In the 
case of a cow or heifer in calf, the bone-meal will assist the strengthening of the 
cow's internal organs, and enable her to calve without any undue loss of blood. Oows 
in milk should have a little bone-meal at least twice a week. Calves can be weaned 
off milk at about four months, but a little longer will do them good, and at the age 
of six to eight months in the case of Jerseys, and eight to 10 months in the case of 
any other breeds, the heifer can be mated. This will bring her in with her first calf 
at from 15 to 19 months of age. She will then be ready to commence her earning 
capacity for her owner, and she should be brought in with a calf once in eveW 
year, as she will do better by continuity of breeding and milking than she will (; 
if she is allowed to have much spell. Supply them with plenty of good fec<l, a^ 
they will milk all the time, right up to 20 years of age." 

Paper read by C. F. Neumann, "The Agricultural Bureau." —"The Agricultnr' 
Bureau is part of the Department of Agriculture. It provides the most economic 
means of contact between the agriculturist and the officers of the Department o. 
Agriculture. It is the principal channel by which the distribution of knowledge gained 
in research and investigational work on experimental farms and laboratories is made 
avjulable to its members. In most civilised countries of the world there has been little 
difficulty in establishing and equipping institutions for agricultural research, but the 
general drawback has been to interest those cpneemed in agricultural pursuits. How¬ 
ever, in South Australia there has been little difficulty in interesting* the farming com¬ 
munity because of the existence of a body of agriculturists seeking guidance on these 
subjects and making their information available long before the Agricultural Bureau 
existed. Recognising the advantages that these circumstances presented the Department 
of Agriculture has set itself to cultivate to the fullest this institution, which is the 
best means available for distributing the knowledge available to agriculturists. The 
Agricultural Bureau provides the Department of Agriculture with an organised centre 
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in every dii^trict in which, there is a Branch. Thus when occasion, arises it is possible 
to establish contact with agriculturists of a district in one body, an economical and 
efficient method when compared ^th the dissipation of time and effort involved in an 
individual canvass. And because of this fact it enables a small technical staff to accom¬ 
plish much more than it would were there no such organisation available. Hence the 
various Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are looketl upon as outposts in their 
various igaral districts. It seeks the co-operation of the Branches in every possible 
way, in the arrangements for visits by technical officers, in the planning and conduct 
of experimental tests, and in the collection of data on local agricultural matters. It 
also encourages the local Branch of the Bureau to seek its aid on behalf of its members 
desiring advice on all problems affecting their crops, stock, &c. The success of our 
Branch lies entirely in the hands of its members. If every member gives his Branch 
his regular attendance and takes a keen interest in -the subject under discussion there 
need be no fear of failure for the future. Also another ftictor which goes hand in 
hand with success is the training of our younger members, as in my opinion the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau is the proper place to become familiar with public speaking, because as 
a rule all members are familiar with the subject and are merely asked to voice their 
opinions. I wish to again emphasise the above fact, because some of the younger 
members will no doubt be called upon later to fill the responsible positions, and on 
these depend entirely the future success of our Branch. There are many and various 
ways of exchanging ideas by means such as papers, debates, question boxes, lectures., 
etc., which provide many advanitages to the agriculturist. The Agricultural Bureau 
provides a valuable medium for bringing its members together when considered from 
a social point of view, as by this me<an8 the members discuss many interesting and 
educational topics outside of the meeting. From an educational point of view th? 
Agricultural Bureau Alls a long overdue necessity in our district, as it provides an 
excellent medium for self-education, and takes the place of a literary society. From 
a general point of view the Agricultural Bureau spells success to any district, and 
to make the best of the many advantages offered every member of the Branch should 
be able at the conclusion of a meeting to say, ^I learned something to-night.^ ** 
(Secretary, C. Neumann.) 


Other Jteports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Black Springs .. 

4/7/33 

13 

“ Horse Breeding,” A. 
Mickel; “ Fallowing,” 

P. Abbott 

K. Dunn 

Black Springs .. 

8/8/33 

19 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

K. Dunn 

Balaklava. 

24/7/33 

6 

Annual Meeting . 

R. Herriot 

Dudley . 

20/7/33 

18 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

M. Teller 

Truro. 

1&/7/33 

39 

Demonstration—W. G. 
Bennett, B.Sc. 

L. Davis 

Brinkworth .... 

10/7/33 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Carlyon 

Pehwortham ... 

27/7/33 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Jenner 

Koolunga . 

1/8/33 

9 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

I. Jones 

Greenock. 

7/8/33 

38 

Address—J. L. Williams , 

A. Schubert 

Upper Wakefield 

3/8/33 

6 

Question Box . 

C. Neuman, Halbury 

Lyndoch. 

1/8/33 

14 

Discussion. 

J. Hammatt, 
Williamstown 

Lyndoch. 

6/8/33 

— 

Pruning Demonstration— 
E. Teusner 

J. S. Hammatt 

Alma. 

11/7/33 

11 

Address—E. Branson ... 

E. Drescher 

Oawler River... 

7/8/33 

20 

Address—W. J. Dawkins. 

K. Roediger 

Bosedale. 

14/8/33 

20 

Address—R. Baker . 

S. Sincock 

Roseworthy ... 

6/6/33 

16 

Address—F. E. Waddy .. 

S. Bowden 

Roseworthy ... 

6/7/33 

200 

Annual Social. 

S. Bowden 

Roseworfhy ... 

10/7/33 

35 

Address—C. F. Anderson 

S. Bowden 

Roseworthy ... 

14/8/33 

30 

Address—H. B, Barlow 

S. Bowden 

Yandiah . 

24/7/33 

27 

Address—M. Aird . 

F. Jettner 

Yandiah . 

11/8/33 

45 

Annual Social. 

F. Jettner 

Light’s Pass.... 

28/8/33 

27 

“ Public Speaking,” C. 
Verrall 

C. VorraU 
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TOBKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

WEAVERS (Average aiuiual rainfall, 

May 8th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Question Box. —Mr. H. Corni&h asked how soon after birth should lambs be tailed, 
and how long sliould the tail be left?—Mr. G. Anderson said green feed should be 
available for the lambs before tailing them, and the work done on a suitable day. 
It was advisable to leave one or two joints. Mr. Piggott said the lambs should not 
tlriven immediately before tailing; it made the blood thin, and they were inclined to 
bleed excessively. Mr. G. Anderson asked: ‘"‘Which is tho better pickle to use for 
wheat or barley?’’—Mr. Piggott reported very good results from formalin, turning 
over the grain with a shovel on the floor. Mr. W. Cornish had used bluestone and salt 
in eciual parts and dipping the bags into tho dip with satisfactory results. Mr. F. 
Evans spoke in favor of dry pickling. Mr. T. Farrant wanted to know a good cure 
for horses with severe colds. One member adviae<l a swab of Stockholm tar, pushed 
down the throat, and sulphate of iron placed in tho drinking water—Jib. to l,500gall8. 
of water. (Secretary, II. Cornish.) 


June 19th.—Attendance, 1.*!. 

Cake op the Farm House. —Mr. G. Farrant read the following paper:—'^One has 
only ♦o follow up tho various auction sah^ of tho season to see the enomatofUd prices 
paid for good horses. In view of this fact, it behoves farmers to take bijtffe^f'Caro of 
tiie lu'rses if the maximum amount of work is to be expected from them. A horse that 
has, reccive<l gofal attention and been pr(»perly handled will do a greater amount o'* 
w’ork for a longer period* than one that has lieen roughly trt^atod and only half-fed. 

is necessary to get a team into good condition before secMling. To do this they 
feliould be fed before commencing w^ork. Tliey should be fe<l during the alack periods 
of the year, if there is sufticient hay to do so. Never allow a horse to rush to water 
immediately after work, because they usually will drink too much; it is better 
to let them wait for five or ten minutes, when they will not be so hot and will drink 
more steadily. When about to yoke up in the morning always groom the shoulders 
of every horse with a good stiff brush; this will remove any dirt or sweat which, if 
.'lllowed to remain on the shoulders, will encourage sore shoulders. A horse with a sore 
slumi ler suffers a considerable amount of pain when working. It is not wise to use 
any preparation which will cause a hard scab to form on the sore over night. Keep 
tlH' sore clean and soft over night so that a scab will noit form. ^Prevention is bettor 
than cure,’ and it can well be applied to the care of sore shoulders. Sore shoulders 
jn many^j^scs are purely the result of carelessness—working with uneven chains, or 
with thc'^hught of the hames too high or too low, or illfitting collars. A horse should 
X»ull from as close to the neck as possible. A young horse should always bo handled 
carefully when being broken in; a roughly handled animal will result in a timid and 
e^asily frightened horse. A horse will not live to do a great amount of work if it is 
overloaded too often. The wind becomes broken and the horse is not able to stand 
up to a good day’s work.” (Secretary, H. Cornish.) 

July 3rd.—^Attendance, 11. 

Preparations for Shearing. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Cornish) read the follow¬ 
ing paper:—‘‘I propose to deal mainly with, the small farm floeks of 500 sheep or 
less. The first thing to do is to get the sheep ready. Go through the flock about a 
fortnight before shearing, and pick out tlie old sheep, those of poor quality wool, and 
any sheep not up to standard. Raddle the culls, and if too many have been picked 
out the best of the rejects can be put back in the flock, and the others marked with a' 
permanent figure brand in a conspicuous place. While this work is being done the" 
sheep can be emtehed, removing all stained and dirty wool from' around the tails of' 
tho ewes and the 'bellies of the wethers. After shearing put another figure on the culls 
unless they* can be disposed of in the wool before shearing time. Bo not try to over¬ 
class the wool in a small clip; only pick out a few of the bad fleeces, and put these in 
a separate bale with the ram’s wool and any odd pieces. When baling try and make 
all bales of uniform weight, as near 3201bs. to 3501bs. as possible, as the amount of 
wool available will allow. For instance, if 175 sheep cut lOlbs. of wool each do not 
make 4 bales of 3901bg. and one of SlOlbs.; make 5 bales of 3501bs. The Shearing 
Shed. —Clean out all rubbish from the shed, and everything else that is not needed tor 
shearing. Always aim at having a separate pen for the shorn' sheep, apart from th’e 
w'-oollies. It is very awkward for a shearer to have to drag a sheep past 5 or 6 
stubborn sheep; and have the gate in the middle of the pen. Always have the wool 
presses up, and a bale in ready for starting. See that there is plenty of branding 
oil ti^ each sheep a clear distinct brand, and see that the brand is put on the 
correct place. Always try and find room for the learner in the shed, and if he does not 
do a good job for a start try and show him what to do.” 
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Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Late of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

vSccr^'tary. 

Brentwood .... 

13/7/33 

32 

Address—J. Honner .... 

E. Carmichael 

Paskeville. 

1/8/33 

17 

“ Bulk Handling,” T. 
Brinkworth 

J. Prouse 

Boor’s Plains .. 

3/8/33 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

S. Chynoweth 

Brentwood .... 

10/8/33 

7 

Discussion. 

E. Carmichael 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTI.ER. 

June 20.—Attendance, 36. 

Time of Seeding. —Mr. H. Turner read the following paper:—^‘The first week in 
June is quite early enough in which to make a start, providing oxiening rains have 
fallen to allow for the working back of fallow and dealing with rubbish. If opening 
rains are later then seeding must be delayed. Under no circumstances should seeiling* 
be done prior to the opening rains. Even new land will give better results if seeded 
under good conditions. Some farmers may say that owdng.to the area to be seede«l 
they are unalble to wait, but tliere is no doubt that these farmers would be better off 
to curtail the acreage. There are several reasons why seeding should not be starteci 
too early. Firstly—It takes 1.3 weika for a grain of wheat to mature under ideal con¬ 
ditions, and, generally speaking, finishing conditions in this district are very good. 
Secondly—^Wlieat is subject to different diseases as soon as it is put in the ground: 
therefore the shortest time possible should be allowed. Thirdly—^Tjater seeding allow's 
better w'orkiiig of fallows and better germination of rubbish, and in turn gives a 
cleaner crop. Fourthly—Later seeding does aw'ay with rankness, and also the lodging 
of crops, thereby making harvesting a much better undertaking at no more risk than 
that attached to early seeding. Fifthly—Earlier crops caamot stand the early north 
winds, whereas later crops are not. so much affected, and later north winds are more 
seasonable «and not so detrimental to crops. Under local conditions 1 favor the sowing 
of mid and early wheats only, particularly the more rust-resistant varieties.^' (Hecre- 
tary, P. R. Lange.) 


OHILPUDDIE ROOK. 

June 7th.—'Attendance, 14. 

Brood Makes and Foals. —In a paper on this subie<d. Mr. 11. A. Cochrane stated that 
it wa« advisable to brct'd from the best mares on the farm and try to start breeding 
when the mines were young. It was (juite safe to breed from a well-grown two-year-idd 
mare, but the horse to which she was to be mated shouhl not b<^ too big, especinllv 
if she was not well grown. The best stallion in the district sliould always be selected. 
Even though it might cost a little more, it w^ould prove to bo money weirspent. ‘‘Like 
begat like,^’ and a good foal provided a foundation to work on when breeding later. 
AVhon starting a mare breeding, she shouhl be put to the horse early, because if slie 
were late the first year, a year might have to be miss^Ml or she w’ouhl abvays have a later 
foal. A mare^s period of oestrum was about a week, with three W'oeks between each 
period, and a mare would usually get in foal more easily when going off than when 
coming on. If a mare proved difficult to get in foal, a good plan was to give her a 
douche, usiug bicarbonate of soda, one to two hours before service, at the rate of 4 
table-spoons per ^ gallon of w^arm water. A mare in foal needed every eare being 
taken to prevent abortion. Abortion might be caused by excessive work, especially whea 
the mare was not used to it, or to accidents, such as kicks and falls, a serious illness, 
or disease of the uterus. The twelfth w'eek of pregnancy was considered a dangerous 
time, because the attachment of the foetus was then very weak. Oontagious abortion 
seldom occurred with marcs, but it was always wise to have inan^ which had aborted 
removed from others for a few days. In case of abortion, a mare should always be 
given a wrash out with w^ak CTondy^s fluid. A wide swing or spreaxler should be used 
when the mare was henvy in foal. If possible, the mare sliould be kept out of the 
shafts and worked on the outside of the team, A mare should never be taken through 
narrow gates when coupled with other horses, because she might be bumpeil, neithet 
should she be given heavy pulling. The mare should be kept in steady work until 
within a fortnight of foaling and then put in a small paddock—one near the home for 
preference—where she could be watched and given assistance if required. Fiist it was 
necessary to see that the foal was presented with the head resting on the forefeet. 
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If that was not so the fool should be turned. When working around a mare, hands 
should always be disinfected and oiled. Work should be done as quickly and quietly as 
possible. If a mare foaled all right, she should be left alone for a time, so that she 
and her foal became used to each other. After a while the foal should suck the mare 
and have the use of its bowels. In a case of stoppage 1 eggeup full of castor oil anil 
linst^ed oil should be given, also a warm enema. If the afterbirth did not come away 
in 10 or 32 hours it should be removed gently by hand. The mare should not mix with 
other horses until the foal was strong. Very few horses would hurt a young foal, but 
there wtis some danger, and it should be guarded against. If possible, the mare should 
not bo worked when suckling a foal, but if that became necessary, the foal should not 
be shut up in a barb-wire yard, because it might be injured or cause the foal to become 
a fencer. IV)als were generally quite contentcnl if left in the yard with spare horses. 
Allowing the foal to suck when the mare was over-heated sometimes caused scours. 
A foal should be encouraged to eat as early as possible. It should be weaned at about 
six months. We^ming was a great trial to a foal, and he should be well provided for; 
if possible turned out in a paddock with greim feed among other horses. If hand-feeding 
had to be resorted to, jdentj" of chaff, crushed oats, hay, and water were essential. Tf 
possible a foal should have hay as well as chaff, because it prevented him from bolting 
his feed and kept the teeth in order. It was a good plan to handle a foal early, which 
would save much inconvenience if medical attention was needed,^’ (Hon. Secretary, 
H. Brown.) 


ELBOW H|LL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

May 9th.—^Attendance, 15. 

Home Consumption Price for Wheat. —^MLr. G. Payne read a paper on this subject, 
and in the discussion that followed, Mr. John Rehn said wheat being such an essential 
food should be sold at a fixed price and not a gamble price as at present. Fixing of 
prices had been a success in the dried fruits industry. Why not then in the wheat 
industry! He outlined a scheme whereby the Commonwealth Government should 
guarantee a fixed price of 3s. 4d. per bushel over a period of three or five years. Mr. 
Payne replied and said that a similar scheme had been introduced by Mr. Parker 
Maloney in the Federal House some time back. This scheme was rejected by the Senate. 
The only difference was that 4s. per bushel was the amount to be paid, instead of 
38. 4d. Mr. S. Wake said it wag time farmers did something for their own benefit. 
They had a moral right to demand a home consumption price. All the goods the farmer 
had to buy were at inflated prices. Mr. Wills said a home consumption price was being 
favorably considered by some sections of the community. A lot would depend on the 
World Economic Conference. Exchange rates had much to do with the price of wheat. 
In England recently bread had risen by ^d. a loaf and the Government had been sur¬ 
prised that there had not been a big outcry against the rise. Mr, Cooper did not 
'believe in tariffs. They were the ruination of any country and had caused a good deal 
of trouble in the world to-day. If other sections were entitled to bounties and bonuses 
the farmer was entitled to them as well. He should at least get London parity plus 
freight for home-consumed wheat. Mr. Story said it was not right that the amount of 
wheat in a 4d. loaf of bread was worth only about ^d. Mr. P. Wake said the working 
man was better off than the average farmer was at present. They at least did not 
have to work as hard or as long hours. (Secretary, W. Cooper.) 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.}. 

May 9th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Bush Fires. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. M. Gardner) presented the following 
paper:—^"Now that autumn rains have arrived and the danger from bush fires is over 
for another year, it is advisable to reflect on the question of preservation of fences, 
feed, and property for the coming year. Generally this district is bountifully blessed 
with a heavy gro^h of spring f^der, which leaves a quantity of feed that dries off 
and remains on the ground until it is consumed or allowed to rot away when winter 
rains fall the following season. The same spring growth takes place in the scrub 
and timber country, and with the thick bush leaves enough material to bum on 
suitable days. One of the most essential tasks in this district is the clearing of scrab, 
which is otherwise waste land, and the job of getting more scrub cleared is most 
commendable and necessary. Here again the onus of taking care is on the man who 
is thrifty and who may be classed as a worker. Scrub land is of very little use to 
.'Anyone. It robs the landholder of revenue; rent, rates, and taxes have to be paid 
on it, and it is the policy of careful husbandry to clear land and keep it cleared. It 
is, ^ keeping the land cleared that fires often get away into scrub and threaten danger. 

often when burning logs or bushes there is sufficient grass near by to run the 
fire away, l^en log fires axe left burning and a high hot wind develops, the grass 
^Hiat would not catch alight on an ordinary day bums like tinder. It is realised that 
At is necessary to bum the mbbiifii, but it shoidd be borne in mind that care must be 
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taken to see that the fire docs not get away. Frequently the trouble occurs a day or 
two after the fire has been lighted. Hot winds blow sparks a long way and light u[v 
beyond what was thought to be sliflficient break. It is necessary for someone to be on 
guard where logs arc burning—if a wind springs up—to promptly put out the 
outbreaks from sparks. No matter how careful one may be there is always a risk when 
burning off scrub or grass if sufficient help is not handy during the job. One man to- 
patrol the breaks and put out anything that appears dangerous may make all the 
difference. Likewise when fires are being controlled, there shoiihl be some men detailed 
to watch the wind side when others are having refreshment. There must be no- 
cessation of watchfulness once the fire is under control till night, and then vigilance 
should again be maintained next morning. There have been serious losses close to this 
district this year through inadequate numbers of men when burning, and next burning 
season landholders should not hesitate to ask neighbors to assist. Discussing the 
paper, Mr. Low, as fire controller in the district, said it was difficult' to keep control 
of firefighters without some uniform or distinguishing badge that was easily rectignised 
by workers at fires. Mr. Smart thought some fixed time for burning scrub should 
become law because winds shifted aVx.nt in the morning and became more settled in 
the afternoon. Mr. V. Gardner said district co operation could well be organised for 
burning. As the system was at present, often several lit fires the same day and did 
not notify neighbors because none knew until a good day came for burning when tlu*^ 
job was to bo done. All then lit fires, and as a consequence there was not sufficient 
help to control them. Several serious fires had occurred not far from the district this 
year. What was thought apparently safe were neglected, and fires had got away. 


MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to loin.). 

May 2nd.—Attendance 11. 

Transport and the Two-wheeled Trailer. —Mr. F. Coles read the following 
paper:—Because in this district transport is a branch of farming which demands 
the strictest economy, I offer my experience and conclusions in this regard, with 
particular reference to two-wheeled trailers. From a close study of the transport 
problem wttiich included an exact day to day record of all journeys, reasons for such^ 
and the loads carried in connection with my farm of 2,000 acres^ I came to the con¬ 
clusion that if the property was to be worked to its full producing capacity, the use 
of the motor vehicle was a definite necessity. Whilst making this i statement, I do not 
mean that horses could not bo used. Horses could handle the situation, but because by 
far the greatest need for travelling is done in trips from 60 miles upwards with heavy 
loads, the consequent number of animals required, together ’ with the time involved, 
in actual figures works out at about the same, so that motors can be recommended for 
convenience. However, the records indicated that short journeys—up to 10 miles— 
were covered nearly always with a light load, and, therefore, promised an o|;)ening for 
the use of a horse-drawn vehicle. On the long trip with the motor it appeared that 
economy could be effected if fewer trips were run and more load carried per trip 
without increasing the capital outlay or renewing cost to any great extent. To serve 
both the short distance trip with a horse and yet permit of the same vehicle being 
used with motors, I built a two-wheeled cart, fitted with pneumatic tyres. This vehicle 
can have shafts fitted for a horse, which can be removed easily and a pole fitted so 
that the cart can be towed behind a car or truck as desired. The following is a 
description of, and a few details on the construction of the two-wheeled trailer. Two 
old type Ford wheels were used, fitted with roller bearings running on a stub axle 
cut from steel to take the wheel. A piece of 2in. piping 3ft, 6in. long serves as an 
axle, into this the stub axles are inserted and rivetted, over the pipe ends a collar is 
sweated to prevent the pipe splitting. To the axle is mounted two sets of springs, 
complete with scrowls, similar or the same as used on spring drays. These are clamped 
to the axle as near to the wheels as the body will allow. The frame of the boily is 
built of stringybark, 2iii. x 14in., the front and rear cross members projecting Tin. 
each side. To their projecting ends fits an ^in. round iron stay, conveniently curved 
to support the sides. The floor is of 2in. Baltic flooring. The sides are of matchboard 
held in position by iron uprights properly spaced. The front and rear tail boards 
are made so that they can be lifted out. When complete, the measurements are 
5ft. 6in. long, 3ft. 9in. wide, and 13in. high; from floor to ground 2ft. 3in. This, 
however, should be governed by the level of the draw bar on the oar. From under 
the middle stay of tlie body the frame is fitted by two bolts spaced to a U bolt, ar 
the front end is the pole. It is made from 3in. x l^in. stringybark, and projects 
1ft. 9in, out from the front of the body. Probably the most important factor contri¬ 
buting to the successful operating of a trailer is the device used to attach the trailer 
to the oar. After many experiments with fittings for this purpose, I found that 
success and a comparaldvely unbreakable hitch could be made by joining the two 
female parts of a Ford universal joint. When these are joined, attach one end to a 
Ford ame, which is allowed to work parallel with the pole in two guides clamped in, 
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preference to bolts under the pole. Behind the recnr guide is a spiral spring made 
snug by a nut on the end of this axle. Another spring is placed in front of the front 
guide. These take the thrust. The universal joint is attached to the draw bar of the 
car by a threaded stud rivetted to the joint. This is placed through a hole in the 
draw bar and held fast by a large nut screwed very tightly. With a hitch of this 
one can operate a car in any kind of country, turn the sharpest circle, and the trailer 
CAii be put on or taken off very easily. When used behind a motor it is better to 
distribute any load evenly over the floor, to eojiie with occasions when, say, a 40-gall, 
drum of petrol is to be carried. Slots should be made on th^ sides of the body, aboutf 
one-third^ way along, so tliat a piece of board cart be\ let into them. A board in front 
of the drum and one behind will hold this load in the centre. After nearly t^^o years ^ 
experience with a trailer of this description T have jio hesitation in recommending 
every farmer to build one where the occjision demands. It is always handy, and there 
is no marked increase in petrol consumption in towing one. On one occasion I travelled 
330 miles in 12 hours with 8cwts. in the trailer behind the car. The efficiency of the 
outfit is now an accomplished fact.” (Secretary, IC. Nields.) 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.56in.). 

May 13th.—Attendance: 18. 

Home Consumption Price for Wheat. —Mr. O. Payne read the following paper:— 
^ ‘ The question of a home consumption price for wheat is of great importance to 
every farmer in this State. It is one of the several i^ractical ideas that can be adopted 
whereby all wheat producers would benefit without penalising any one section of the 
community to any section. Last month the Branch discussed ^How to get a better 
price for wheat?^ and several very interesting ideas w^ere put forward. It was stated 
that there w’ere three practical methods which could be adopted: bulk handling, com¬ 
pulsory pooling, and home consumption price, any of which would increase the price 
pence i>cr bushel. One cannot look for greatly reduced tariffs for a long time. The 
Federal Government's recent attitude clearly shows this; therefore, farmers must 
aim for something that can be put into practice with as little delay as possible. 
Farmers must demand at least cost of pixiduction, otherwise hundreds must go off 
the land very quickly. There has been a great deal said and written for and against 
■fixing a price for home consumption. One of two things must happen—wheat prices 
jiULst go uj), or cost of production must come down. Producers are compelled to 
pay Australian price for every commodity—cornsacks, super, machinery, tools, etc. 
The price demanded ensures a profit to the manufacturer and a profit for everyone 
who handles the goods. When the farmer has wheat to sell he can only ask the 
w’heat buyer, ‘What are you giving for wheat to-day?^ The farmer must take the 
price offering or lenve it, which to-day is ’far below cost of production. To accept 
a world parity price for locally consumed wheat is an injustice and most unfair. 
Wherever a farmer turns he is up against organised industries; everyone but the 
farmer is organised to protect themselves. The flour millers have the Millers 
Association, which fixes the price of flour. The master bakers have an association 
which fixes the price of bread, and those who produce the wheat take what is offered. 
South Australia produced approximately 40,000,OOObush. of wheat last season. The 
average over a period of eight years is a little over .30,000,000bu8h., and the 
home consumption about 3,000,OOObush.—comparatively small to some of the 
eastern States. If 2s. 4d, per bushel were added to the present price, or the price 
give the South Australian farmer £350,000, or, roughly speaking 2Jd. per bushel 
on a 30,000,000bu8h. crop. That is one of the advantages gained by fixing a price 
of wheat at the moment for home consumption fixed at 5s. per busbeli it would 
for this State alone. It may be said that the price of bread will go up, but bread 
should not be sold for more than 4id. for a 21b. loaf with wheat at 5s. a bushel. 
The wheat content in a 41b. loaf is as follows:—GOlbs. of wheat produces 42lb8. of 
flour, 7lbs. pollard, lOlbs. bran, and 11b. of wjiste. In a 41b. loaf there are about 
.31bs. of flour, and it takes 4-2/71bs. of wheat to produce 3Ibs, of flour, and from that 
quantity of wheat, bran and pollard is also obtained. Therefore, 4-2/71bs. of wheat 
is the wheat contents of a 41b. loaf. Roughly it can be said there is a pound of wheat 
to 11b. of bread. Wheat at 5s. bushel is a Id. per lb. for bread, without considering 
the value of the offal. To-day bran is worth £4 17s. 6d. per ton and pollard £5 58. 
There should be sufficient margin of profit for the miller and baker should bread 
be sold at 4d. or 41d. per 21b. loaf. The average consumption of bread is two loaves 
per week. If that is so, should any increase be made in the price it would hardly 
be felt. In fact, id. per loaf would be 48. 4d. per year, but the benefit to the grower 
would be considerable. Should the price be fixed throughout th© CJommonwealth for 
home cohsumed wheat, the advantage to the State would be further greatly improved. 
Under a Commonwealth quote basis, as outlined by a proposed Federal Marketing 
Board, we should receive an additional £150,000, making this State's total approxi* 
mately half a million, or 4id. a bushel on a 30,000,OOObush. crop—equal to last year’s 
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wheat bounty. Recently a scheme was put forward in Western Australia, where it was 
proposed to establish an Australian Consumption Wheat Pool. The idea is to fix a 
price for home consumption wheat for the Commonwealth to return at least cost of 
production to the grower. This proposal has gained much favor throughout Australia. 
If farmers bring sufficient pressure to bear on the Goveriiiiient, they cannot refuse 
to bring in legislation to lielp the farmers by increasing tlie present price of wheat 
or other produce. The duties imposed on imported wheat will show what Continontni 
countries are doing to protect their wheat industries. France has put on a duty of 
3s. (kl. a bushel; 10s. Od. (yn Au.stralian wheat. In 1931 when wheat wfus Hs. :ih\. 
a bushel, bread wjus 4i<l. for a 21b. loaf. Italy has a duty of :)s. 7d. a bushel and 
Germany (is. 8^(1., while Sweden has a duty of Is. l^d. and her mills are compelled tn 
use 80 per cent, of domestic wheat. A bushel of wheat will produce nearly GOlbs. 
of bread, without counting the value of otfal, and yet to-day's value of a bushel of 
wheat will only buy seven loaves of bread. The allocation of cost of bread is veiv 
interesting. To-day wheat at Port Adelaide is on the basis of 2s. 8d. per bushel and 
flour is £8 28. 6d. a ton. The latter has risen during tlie past month lOs. a ton. 
WTieat over tho same period has only varied 2d. In fact, on April 1st wheat was 
28. 6^d. and flour £7 178. 6d. It takes 48 bushels of wheat to iiroduce 1 ton flour of 
2,()()01bs. and 8801bs. of offal; 2,0001bs. flour will make 1,373 loaves; 1501b. bag will 
make 103 loaves of 21bs. The cost of wheat at mill door, allowing 4d. for handling 
charges, would bo around 3a. per bushel; 48bu8h. at 3a. t'cjuals £7 4a., the \aliie of 
offal, 880ll»., or 44bu8h., at Is. 6d., equals £2 48.; and deducting that from the net 
wheat cost, we find 1,373 loaves is £5, or 3<1. of a penny. Out of the above the fanner 
gets 2s. 4d. a bushel, freight and other charges 8d. With brea<l retailed at 4d. the 
producer receives only ^d.; the miller, baker, and others get 3id. At the monient 
the price of bread is compared with the following figures: — 

1920-21 season—^IVlieat was 9s.; flour, £lfi 12a. 7d.; bread, S^d. 

1930 season—Wheat was 28. 8d.; flour, £9; bread, 5(1. 

To-day—Wheat is 2s. 8d.; flour, £8 2s. 7d.; bread, 4d. 

Price cutting in bread is absolutely prohibited, and consumers are not getting the 
benefit of cheap wheat. They are paying Australian price, and the cost of brea«1 
should not increase with a fixed price for home consumption at 5s. a bushel. Should 
wheat remain at its present price levels, the end of hundreds of farmers is not far 
distant, and yet every section handling the grain is guaranteed a profit, or living 
wage, regardless of the low price received by the grower. ,Tn 1914 a binder could 
be purchased with 240bush.; to-day it costs about SOObush.; (lOObush. would have 
bought a harvester in 1914, to-day it is doubted if l,500bush. would buy it. Tlie figures 
quoted may be of interest and represent the production of wheat for^ tho Common¬ 
wealth over a period of eight years:— 


Bushels. 

Average. 140,000,000 

Home consumption. 32,000,000 

Retained for seed and feed. 18,000,000 

Exported. 90,000,000 

South Australian production .. .. .. 30,000,000 

Home consumption. 3,000;000 

New South Wales production. 42,000,000 

Home consumption. 12,500,000 

Victoria production. 40,000,000 

Home consumption. 9,000,000 

Western Australian production. 27,250,000 

Home consumption. 2,000,000 


Consumption is estimatoil at 5bush, per year per head of population. It would be 
reasonable to ask farmers to be content with London parity if this were a free trade 
country, but to expect farmers to supply foodstuffs under cost to uorkers in protected 
industries earning standard wages based on their cost of living, is unjust.'' (Sec¬ 
retary, G. Smith.) 


.Tune 10th.—Attendance, 9. 

Farat Machinery. —Mr. S. Ramsey read the following paper:—'‘There are five 
essential points in the care of farm machinery—^adjustments and repairs, lubrication, 
careful handling, protection from -wind and weather, and painting. Before starting any 
machine, everything should be in perfect working order, and all nuts and bolts tight, 
especially on a binder or harvester, because there are so many important working parts. 
When putting in fresh bolts dip them in tar so that they can be removed without any 
trouble if necessary. All nuts should bo tightened, especially on a new machine 
that has been worked for two or three days. Replace worn out parts before 
patting away the machine. The importance of keeping a machine ready for work 
cannot be over-estimated. Before starting to work any machine, lubricate all 
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wearing parts with good machine oil. Iiow cost and better work will come from 
machinery given proper care and attention with oil and grease. The life of 
an implement is often shortened by rough handling, which generally happens by 
hurrying over rough ground. Where a farmer lias to go over a lot of new ground 
it is advisable to purchase a heavier implement, one especially built for rough ground. 
When a machine is finished work it should be housed in a waterproof shed; a machine 
left out in the weather is damaged by heat and rain. A lot of machinery is only 
worked for one month in the year and left out under a tree for the remaining 11 
months. In that case more damage is done to the machine when it is standing idle than 
for the month it is in use. A machine neglected in this way soon has a second-hand 
appearance. It is possible to got long service from ^ implement only when it has 
proper shelter when not in use. All machinery should have a coat of paint occasionally, 
it adds a few years life to the wooden parts of machinery and also improves the 
appeanuice. Neglect of machinery has meant the ruin of many a farmer.'' (Secretary, 
G. Smith.) 


PYGEBY. 

May 9th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Pests and their Destruction. —^l^aper read by Mr. B. Woodrup:—‘‘This paper is 
intended to deal with animal and bird p^sts which from time to time harass the 
farmer, and methods employed to destroy same. Babbits are the chief offenders. The 
occurrence of rabbit plagues codncides with the return of good seasons, or seasons 
of abundant feed following droughts. Droughts check the numbers of the pest, 
owing, no doubt, to the scarcity of feed and water, but with the return of seasons of 
abundant feed the rabbit, being a prolific breeder, very soon assumes plague proportions. 
There are many methods used to destroy this pest. Phosphorous poisons, used per 
medium of the poison cart, being most generally used in this district. This method is 
fairly efliciont if properly used. The laying of this poison with the poison cart 
gives best results if used imini»ediately following a rain during any of the summer 
months, and before any green feed appears. Where there are large burrows, and the 
poison cart is being used, the neers usually go right around the burrows wdth thie 
cart; a better method is to more or less follow the runs that go out from the burrows 
and often radiate in various directions. Wlien phosphonis is being mixed, it should 
not be touched by hand, but in a receptacle where it can be effectively mixed with a 
stick. If the poilard is too sticky, the addition of wheat meal or bran will make it 
of a consistency that wdll readily cut with the knifo of the machine. When conditions 
are not good for the use of the poison cart, and 4he ground is wet—as in the* winter 
or spring months—fair results can be obtained by using cynogtas, a chemical preparation 
which, wheni^^ixposed to air, gives off deadly fumes. This chemical is used by being 
laid in or pWipcd into burrows, which are then blocked up to prevent e8cai)e of the 
fumes, the latter, being heavier than air, penetrates to all reaches of the burrow. 
The results from this method are sometimes made negligible by the action of outside 
rabbits which open the burrow from the outside. Other methods used are suffocating 
with carbon monoxide. In this method a car, truck, or tractor la employed, the 
exhaust gases being carried through rubber hose into the burrows, all exits of which 
arc filled with earth. Strychnine poisons are very effective, especially in summer, but 
many people'object to the use of sucJi owing to thei possible danger to stock, through 
chewing bones, &c. Foxes can also rightly be described as pests, and, unless some 
effort to keep them in check is adopted, they take considerable toll of young lambs. 
A common practice of destroying foxes is by laying baits podsoned with strychnin^. 
Some people claim that small baits of poisoned caul fat are the most effective. Good 
results can be obtained with poisoned baits of fresh liver from freshly killed pheep; 
thes(‘ should be laid at intervals along a trail made by dragging sheep offal or a. 
freshly killed fowl opened up. Care should be taken that the baits to be laid are not 
touched by hand. Liver can be opened up with a sharp knife, while held with a stick 
with the other hand. A suitable place to lay baits in summer is around and some 
distance away from a water trough or dam, where they are accustomed to come for 
drink. Eagle hawks, too, are a feathered pest that can do a deal of damage among 
young lambs. They also seem to have a liking for fowls. They are wily birds, and 
are difficult to shoot. These destructive birds can be caught by making a cylindrical 
wire netting cage, 15in. or 18in. in diameter, and placing therein a young white fowl. 
This should be taken out in the paddock and placed on the ground and anchored. 
Then a number of rabbit traps should l)e set close together all around the caged fowl. 
If these eagles are about they will very soon sight the fowl, and in their endeavors 
to get at it they will almost surely get in the traps, which, if possible, should all 
be linked together by a thin wire. It often happens that these birds go in pairs in 
search of food, and if one happens to get alongside an expected feed it is soon joined 
by its mate, and the chances of both getting in the traps are good.'* (Secretary, 
A. Day.) 
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ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

May 17th.—Attendiinco, 5. 

Cake and Training of a Sheep Dog. —Mr. S. Barber insad the following paper:—“ In 
• choosing a puppy, see that you Lelect one from a litter of pure-bred sheep dogs. While 
puppies from a cattlo and sheep dog cross make useful dogs, they are usually too timid 
for cattle and loo rough for shcej^. In. selecting a pup from a litter, let the mother 
do it by putting the puppies out in a row and away from the nest, and it will be note<l 
that tlio mother lakes the best pup bfick to it.s place first. This should be done thiee 
times in succession to make sure of the right pup. If no confidence is placed in this 
method, the obseivance of the following points may be helpful:—Set that the pup has 
u pointed head—this denotes intelligence; see that the roof of the mouth is black— 
this denotes hardiness. Always select a bitch, for they are best workers and most 
intelligent. Care of Pup ,—After taking the pup from its mother, see that it gets plenty 
•of milk, and feed it on cooked meat, which has been cooke<l in water to which salt has 
been odded. This keeps worms away, thereby giving the pup a better chance to thrive. 
Keep the pup in a good, warm kennel and teach it to tie up, but do not keep it con¬ 
tinually on the chain, because this makes it too eager to chase anything about when it 
grows to the ago when it is to be traine<l to work. Traming of Dog.-^tsjt as young 
jis possible, and a lot of patience will be neede<l. Tlie dog will make mistakes, but do 
not lose your temper and illtreat it. If the latter is done, the dog becomes frightened 
and loses confidence; very often a good dog is spoiled in this way. Kindness and 
•coaxing will give very much better results. A good way to start a young dog to work 
is to fake it out with an old dog and couple them together; it then soon becomes accus¬ 
tomed t-o -file other dog’s ways and understands more readily. The owmer of the dog 
should do the training, as he always uses the same method of woiking the dog, either 
call, sign, or whistle. Under no circumstances should anyone else be^ allowed to handle 
the dog until it is thoroughly broken in, and only then with a full explanation of how 
the dog works.” (Secreitary, C. Masters.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

. Subject. 

Secretary. 

‘Chilpuddie Rock 

19/7/33 

16 

Address—S. Billinghurst 

H. Brown 

Kyancutta .... 

1/8/33 

15 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Dyke 

Kelly . 

5/8/33 

28 

Demonstration—H. D. 
Adams 

1. Grund, Kimba 

Taragoro. 

6/7/33 

7 

Formal. 

T. Winters, Clevo 

Pygery . 

1/8/33 

10 

Discussion. 

A. Day 

O’Loughlin .... 

7/8/33 

12 

Discussion. 

E. Pfeiffer 

Mudamuckla .. 

9/8/33 

15 

Address—W. H. Brown- 

A. Maguire 

Cungena . 

3/8/33 

16 

rigg 

Question Box . 

A. Voumard 

Cummins. 

11/8/33 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

K. Trigg 

•Charra. 

10/8/33 

9 

Discussion. 

A. Haseldine 

Palabie . 

12/8/33 

7 

Question Box . 

C. Rashleigh 

Pinbong . 

16/7/33 

8 

Discussion. 

C. Soholz 

Pfnbong . 

5/8/33 

14 

Discussion. 

C. Seholz 

Kr>ppio ., 

3/8/33 

16/8/33 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

M. Gardner 

'Chilpuddie Rock 

12 

Address—W. H. Brown- 
rigg 

H. Brown 

Wudiima. 

18/8/33 

10 

Discussion. 

D. Duguid 

Kapinnie. 

18/8/33 

9 

Discussion. 

C. Green 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OP MOUNT LOPTY RANGES.) 

KUDKAWIBRA (Average annual rainfall, 14.34in.). 

May 9th.—Attendance, 15. 

PREI'AKING Pigs for Market. —Mr. CJoombs read the following paper:—” When getting 
pigs ready for market they should be confined in a sty—not more than three pigs 
in the one enclosure. The type of sty recommended os a run of, say, four or five in a 
straight line. Pitch pave with limestone and cement the jointe. Make the sties 
10ft. X 12ft. In this district, where there is a shortage of big limber and plenty of 
atone, I recommend that the walls be built of stone and plastered with cement. For 
the roof, broom bush makes a very good covering, it is warm in winter and cooler in 
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summer.Mr. Coombe here used a blackboard to demonstrate the type ofl sty that hi* 
advocated. ‘‘The sty has a cleaning race doTvm the back of the buildings. This eau 
also be used for loading or unloading pigs. It is necessary to have the ramp at the 
top end of the race. With the snuall sties the pigs do much better when they cannot 
ramble about. Further, for best results, the pigs must be kept clean and dry in 
winter. Have, a good supply of clean water in summer. The roof can be put over 
the whole of the sties fairlv high al>ove them to allow plenty of room for light a<ld 
ventilation.'' (Secretary, H. Elliot.) 


RAMCO. 

June oth.—Attendance^ lb. 

Pruning. —The following ])oiiits are taken from an address by ^fr. F. Elliott of 
Waikerie, who us(*d ]neces from various trees and vines and a pair of secateurs to 
illustrate his remarks. There w^ere different ways of pruning trees and vines, said Mr. 
Elliott, not only in the actual operation, but also with regard to life and financial 
results. The great factor recpiired was judgment. A vigorous vine should be given 
something to do, but if the vine was weak then its work should be reduced. Trees 
and vines differed, and it was not possible to make a set standard. His remarks on 
pear pruning were illustrated with a lateral cut from a main arm which was cut to a 
fruit twig. It had two w'ood shoots. He advised cutting one out and allowing the 
other to go. It would not go far, but fruit back and. build up. Apricots.—Laterals 
should not be cut too hard, they would grow again. The laterals could be left until 
they spurred, then built up with judgment. It was better to leave alone rather than 
treat drastically. The limbs must be protected from sun in hot climates or they w’ould 
burn. If a leader was growing strongly and was cut back it w'ould only go ahead 
again. He advised leaving it alone—it would not go far and could then be dealt wdth. 
He favored rubbing off, in early spring, growth that was not wanted. If that was 
not done then he would not cut the resultant laterals, but about December they could 
be bent over. Treatment for peaches was similar to the above. They should be pruned 
according to the sap channel. Vinos.—Again the speaker stressed the importance of 
judgment of the individual vine. Before pruning the Sultana the vine should be 
examined and the growth compared with last yearns treatment. If vigorous then one 
more cane than last year could be left; if weiAer one cane would be removed, leaving 
about the same number of rods. Cuts should be made at the correct angle; the square 
cut gives a less exposed face. Cuts should not be made too dose to buds. (Secretary^ 
J. Odgers.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject, 

Secretary. 

Bowhill. 

17/7/33 

11 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

M. Cockshell 

Parilla. 

25/7/33 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Carman 

Alawoona. 

19/7/33 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

B. Finey 

Coomandook .. 

28/7/33 

6 

[ Discussion. 

W. Trestrail 

Coomandook .. 

25/8/33 

20 

Address—M. Aird . 

W. Trestrail 

Boolgun . 

3/8/33 

14 

Killing and Scalding a 
Pig,” W. Woollard 

G. Spencer 

Yurgo . 

7/8/33 

18 

Address—S. D. Garrett, 
B.Sc. 

H. McKenzie 

Marama. 

9/8/33 

11 

Papers from Journal . 

T. Hinkley 

Overland Corner 

2/8/33 

60 

Annual Social. 

H. Loffler 

Frayville. 

3/8/33 

43 

Lecture—Vacuum Oil Co. 

V. Eichlor 

Paruna . 

22/8/33 

9 

“ Milling Wheats,” Karl- 
baum 

F. Sumner 

Kiilkawirra .... 

22/8/33 

10 

Discussion. 

H. Elliot 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

CLARENDON (Average annufil rainfall, 3?>.91in.). 

April 24th.—Attendance, 11. 

Farm Economy. —Mr, H. Harper contributed the following paper:—There is much 
truth in the old proverb, ‘a pound saved is a pound gained.^ The better treatment that 
;is given to the stock on. the farm the better return they will give, whether it be 
horses, cows, pigs, or sheep. The same principle can be applied to the farm orchard 
or garden. Implements *—Too often they are left standing in the sun and rain, and 
in this district where the rainfall is about 32ins. one season’s exposure to the weather 
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will do more harm than the work they do in two years. Build a shed, even if onlv 
of timber and straw, and it will keep otf the sun and most of the rain. House the 
implements in the shed wlien not in use. If fences and gates are allowed to become 
delapidated it takes pounds off the value of the property. I prefer gates to slip- 
rails; the latter are often out of r(*pair an<l take much time to open and shut. Gates are 
cheap to make and are much f|uicker to open and safer when shut. From throe or four 
shillings^ worth of timber, a few bolts or nails, a gate can easily be %iade that will 
last a number of years Gcnid hinges can be ma<le out of parts of old machinery. If 
this kind of gate is too much expense a good makeshift can ])e made with three iron 
droppers. Htretch four wires across apd a pitve of netting, put a piece of chain an l 
a spring hook on one end, and it will act more satisfactorily than rails. Fences are 
another important factor. If allowed to get out of repair young stock soon acquire 
the liabit of creeiiing and become a curse for ever after. By putting in a cuddler or 
two wliere the posts are broken off, the fence may last for a number of years. By going 
around the fence once a year with the strainer and tighening up the broken and slack 
wires, much improvement can be made. With regard to tools, ^a place for everything 
and overjdihing in its place^ w’ill save much time and annoyance. It often takes longer 
to find the tools than it does to do the job. (Hecretary, T. B. Brooks.) 


FINNISS. 

June 5th.—Attendance, 7. 

Uses of Concrete.— Mr. Li. Dunn road the following paper:—^‘With a concrete 
feeding floor in the sties, a farmer knows that the pigs can get all he gives to them 
and that they will not trample the feed into the ground. If the floor is constructed 
with a kerb around it, the feed will be doubly protected, because the pig will not be 
able to nose the food off the feeding.surface. The concrete used for this work consists 
of one paper bag of ceinont to 2 cubic ft. of sand and 3 of broken stone or gravel. 
The particles of broken stone or gravel should not cxccihI lUn. in diameter. Mixing .— 
!Mjx the cement, sand, and gravel thoroughly, so that the combination will have a 
uniform color. Then mix in sufficient water to secure a workable concrete. Bo not 
add too much water. In order to prevent the i>igs from slipping on the floor, finish the 
surface off with a wooden float, which will give a gritty surface. Too much 
trowelling should be avoided. Care should be taken to sec that the floor is thoroughly 
Gnired’ before being used. The floors of the sleeping quarters should also be con- 
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creted. I recommend that a wooden covering be constructed, which must be inovabl3 
so that it can be removetl and the floor underneath cleaned out. Fig Wallows. —Oi^ 
farms that are situated away from creeks and waterholes, concrete wallows should be 
constructed for the use of pigs in summer. A wallow 20ft. long and 12ft. wide, 
sloping from 9m. to 15in. deep, will accommodate 20 pigs. The bottom sliould bo 
Sloped so that the wallow can bo cleaned out when necessary. The concrete in this 
wallow consisift of 1 part cement, 2 parts sand, and 3 parts gravel. Comcrett' Fence 
Posts .—Fence posts that will neither rot nor burn put an end to periodic replacement 
expenses. The farmer can make these posts between seasons. A rectangular mould 
Oft. in length, with a cross section of 4in8. qr 5ins. at the base, tapering to Sins* 
or 4in8. at the top, can be built with smooth straight-grained timber. A good plan is 
to place wet brown paper inside the moulds—^paper cement bags being ideal for the 
purpose. The wet paper prevents the concrete sticking to the mould. Otlier good 
ideas arc to paint the insides of the moulds with crude oil, linseed oil thinned with 
kerosene, or machine oil. Quarter-inch steel bars running the length of the ])ost are 
used as reinforcing; in rectangular posts, a rod is plaee<l in each comer 3ins. from 
the two adjacent sides. The mixture used for post consists of 1 pert cement, 2 fmris 
sand, and 3 parts screenings or gravel, the screening or gravel not to exceai ^in. in 
diajmetor. Wlien the mixture is placed in the mould it should be well worked aroumf 
the inside of the mould to ensure a smooth surface. If the posts are made in summer, 
they can bo removtHl from the mould in 24 hours;' in winter a longer time is required 
for the concrete to harden. Do not use posts as soon as taken out of the moulds; 
''cure’’ them in wet sand for several days. Durable Walks in the Farm Yard .—Most 
paths should be constructed of 4in8. of concrete. A good plan when constructing paths 
is to divide the path into sections and to put down each alternate section. Wlien the 
paths are put down in this way it prevents cracking, but sec that each section is dry 
before the remaining sections are put down. After the concrete has been placed in the- 
forms it can be levelled off with a straightedge. To secure a gritty surfai'^e, finish tlio- 
work with a wood float. To ^cure^ the concrete, place wet bags over it for about a 
week. Where the path is being continually used, the mixture should consist of 1 part 
cement, 2 of sand, and 3 of gravel. (Secretary, L. A. Dunn.) 


INMAN VALiLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

June 15th.—Attendance, 12. 

Scrub Farming. —The following paper was read by Mr. D. Nosworthy:—scrub 
land in this district can be divided into three classes:—^First, the hilly type, with 
rather heavy timber and large yaccas. This particular kind is only suitable for grazing; 
therefore, clearing for the plough is too expensive. Knock the hearts out of the 
yaccas in winter, starting in May, and grub on until October. As soon as possible, 
ling the trees that are considered too big for falling. The smaller ones can be chopped 
close to the ground. The chopping of the small trees would make enough room to get 
through with the top-dressing machine. All the axe work should be completed by the- 
end of December on account of the need for the leaves and bark to fall to carry st 
good fire over what has been cleared. This is very important, and, if possible, pick a 
day when a hot north wind is blowing, after which very little work will be necessary 
before the ground is ready for clover or other seeds. The method of seeding depends 
entirely on the thickness of the yaccas. If possible, a drill will make tbe best seed bed 
for clover seed, but if the conditions are not good enough, then a broadcaster will do 
the job very well. It will take from 3 to 5 years for the yaccas to dc«ay. Then top- 
dressing annually will do all that is required to make this sort of land some of the best 
in the district. Any shoots from either either trees or yaccas must be knocked off 
before the growth-becomes too strong. It is an excellent plan to keep a good flock of 
3 or 4-year-old wethers in the pnddock; they will kill both kinds of shoots. On no 
account should the young growth be neglected. May or June is the best time for 
this work, because the sap is dormant. Twice over the shoots will prove sufficient to 
kill 90 per cent, of them. A mistake often made is that more scrub has been knocked 
down than can be looked after; this should be avoided. There is a large area of 
scrub that consists of low stringy bark and very small yaccas. This is best liandled 
with a roller or log. This class of country is being very successfully handled by Mr. 
J. B. Roberts, of Mount Compass. Fallow this land, and then sow with oats and clover 
seed early the following year. On iscrub of this sort the shoots i)ersi8t longer thai^ 
on the heavily timbered country, but experience has proved that ploughing 2 or 3 years 
later will^ almost rid the land of stum?ps. The beet treatment for white sandy land 
covered with bracken fem is to leave it in its natural state. It cannot be expected 
bring green scrub land under full profit for at least 6 to 8 years. (Secretary, H* 
Lewis.) 
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LENSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

May 29tli.—^Attendance, 9. 

Mr. E. Leisliman (District Instructor) presented a Life Membership certificate 
of the Agricultural Bureau to Mr. H. Schultz. Addressing the meeting on South 
Australians export trade in apples, Mr. Leishnian in the course of his remarks said:— 

While Australia held her own amongst her competitors there was great and urgent 
ineed for uniformity, both in quality and package. South Australia had made definite 
improvement in the last few years in both directions, but whereas softwood cases were 
us(‘d exclusively in this State, other States were using different boxes of different 
woods, some of which wore unsuitod for apple patikages, and all v/ero called ‘Aus¬ 
tralian apples n when they arrived at their destination. Packing and standards also 
diffenvl even within this State, but he thought the time would come when these 
difficulties wouhl be greatly minimised. Of the two methods of transport—rail and 
motor truck—motors were the worst offenders at bruising fruit. They were stacked 
too high and the bottom layer—^when projected too far over the side rail—must 
unavoidably be bruised because it had the rest of the load bearing upon it in one spot. 
A very marked improvement was noticeable in the handling the fruit received at the 
wharves. Ships crews also showed a desire to handle fruit as well as possible, one 
firm using timber to place between the boxes to i>rovide ventilation, wliich when 
unloaded had to be thrown away. This timber, which was ultimately wasted, was 
worth £2,000. In a number of instances printed labels which cufled and peeled off 
gave cases a bad appearance. Brands also placed on haphazardly, and sometimes 
upside down, also told against good appearance. With regard to quality, light or 
medium crops should be avoided when picking, and large sized apples should not be 
exported. Sizing of fruit was not all that it should be. Grading and packing he 
thouglit should be two separate jobs. Fruit sold by count was more sought after by 
overseas buyers, because they could better estimate their supplies. Twenty-eight 
varieties of apples were shipped last year, wdiich was far too many. Corrugated straw- 
board wtis thought to bo the best packing-case lining. Labels with a white back 
ground showed up best and looked most attractive. Wiring must be done near to 
the cleat. Its obje<tt wjis not to tighten the case around loosely packed contents, 
but to protect the case from pilferage, and its object was best achieved by being 
•close up to the cleat. Packing must not be done on a flat table. Bottom bulge must 
be ma(^ while packing, and not created by being put on the press and pushed through. 
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He suggested that a Board of Control should be set up in the United Kingdom t^ 
prevent rough handling and control the sales. At present, according to reports, a 
great deal of the care taken this end was nullified by the rough handling it received 
upon arrival. (Secretary, B. Lawrance.) 

SHOAL BAY. 

July 4th.—Attendance, 38. 

The evening was devoted to a lecture by Mr. Lines, of the Animal Nutrition Beseaitjh 
Institute, on exjieriinental work conducted on Messrs. Seager Bros.’ property at 
Hawk’s Nest. He gave an outline of the experiments and results in connection with 
coast disease. After the address the experiences of those present were given, many of 
which Mr. Lines considered of value. (Secretary, E.'B. Bell, Wisanger.) 

STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.34in.). 

May 10 th. 

The following papers were read by boys of the local high school:— 

The Oodlin Moth (P. Bidstrup).—‘^The codlin moth is one of the worst pests that 
the fruitgrower has to deal with. It causes a considerable loss for that particular 
year, although it docs not damage the tree for further crops. The codlin moth causes 
worm eaten or maggotty fruit of apples chiefly, although pears, plums, quinces, peaches, 
and apricots fall to its ravages. The moth is of a greyish color, but sometimes it is 
tinged with brown. It appears soon after the blossoms fall, and lays its eggs upon 
any part of the tree, but generally upon the fruit. The same moth never deposits two 
eggs in the same apple. The grub hatches from 8 to 10 days, and obtains its first 
few meals from anywhere on the apple. At this stage the grub is open to attack by 
means of sprays, which have been put on the apple l^foro the grub hatches. For this 
purpose a poisonous spray is necessary, arsenate of lead, mixed with flour or glue to 
make it stick, is perhaps one of the best. Twoi and a half gallons of arsenate of lead 
to fiOgalls. of water for the first spraying, and Ingalls, of arsenate of lead to fiOgalls. 
of water for subsequent sprayings, give the best results. The spray should be applied 
with a fine nozzle, and an attempt should be made to cover all the apples with a thin 
layer. It is absolutely essential that it should, be put on at the right time. This time 
is when the petals have just fallen, and the spray then enters the calyx cup before it 
closes, which it does some 10 days after the petals have fallen. If this is done the 
grub is generally poisoned as it is beginning to bore its way into the apple, for the 
main point of attack is at the eye of the fruit. Two more sprayings of the same 
ingredients should be given at about 4 to 6 weeks, and 10 weeks after the fall of petals. 
The object of these is to kill any later hatching of grubs. If the grub is not killed at 
this stage it is impossible to stop the destruction of the fruit, for once it is inside the 
apple it is quite safe and the damage is done. The grub generally burrows into the 
core, thus causing the fruit to drop prematurely. If the grub is fully developed before 
the fruit drops it eats a fresh channel out and lowers itself to the ground by means 
of a silken thread. If it has not left before it falls it does so then, and straight away 
seeks shelter. At this stage the grub is again open to attack, although a thorough 
wiping out cannot be given, for there are many places in which the grub seeks shelter. 
Rubbish, old bags, straw, posts, but chiefly loose bark form a hiding place. By 
securing a piece oiP hessian about 6in. wide around the trunk of the trees, a suitable 
hiding place is made, and many moths con be lured into a trap by this means. The 
hessian should be removed at least once a week, and all grubs killed. Fowls allowed, 
to feed in the orchard eat many of the grubs. The grubs that secure aj safe hiddnj^ 
place spin tlieinselves a cocoon, so mixed with pieces of surrounding material that it 
forms a substantial shelter. In this the grub changes into a chrysalis. The chrysalijy 
may develop into a moth in 7 to 10 days, or later. If it is the last brood for thc> 
season the grub docs not change straight tway into a chrysalis, but remains hidden* 
until a few weeks before the flowers burst, and then changes, coming forth as a moth 
soon after. When the moths are observed, it is possible to kill a few by means of 
traps, consisting of a tin containing a sticky substance, such as apple juice mixed with 
honey being hung up in the trees. This method is sometimes successful, but more 
frequently only a very few are captured. The mothg soon mate, and before long lay 
about 80 jsggs. Sometimes the eggs are infertile, due to cold, foggy weather or to the 
moths failing to mate, generally the latter under Australian conditions, as unfertility 
is rare. The life cycle generally begins again with a great increase in numbers.” 

The Preparation op Land for Wheat (G. Yelland).—” Preparation of the land is of 
vital importance in the growing of wheat. It is more important than manuring, seed 
treatment, &c., all put together, especially in drier districts, where water conservation 
is the object. The usual rule is to precede wheat with a fallow. Results show that 
fallow crops practically double the returns of stubble. The following are some fi.gureft 
to illustrate:—In 1926 stubble crops averaged 8bush. in Australia and fallow crops 
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averaged 14bush. In the following two years fallow crops averaged about three times 
as much as stubble. So it generally pays in the long run to fallow, although it means 
two years’ rout. Land for wheat requires an early stirring, followed by frequent culti¬ 
vation to conserve moisture, and to make a good consolidated seedbed, easily penetrable 
by roots. There should be a l^in. to 2in. loose mulch on top. These conditions may be 
attained by long periods of fallow (10 to 15 months). In drier districts the soil must 
be broken up finer to conserve moisture, but in wetter districts the main thing is to 
kill wee<lH.^ The land could first be ploughed about 4in. to Sin. deep as soon as possible 
after se<*ding, and then followed by a packer or harrows. It can tlien be cultivated to 
the full depth of ploughing. After this keep down weeds, preferably by gra^dng, and 
conserve moisture by cultivating after every fall of rain over, say, ^in. in heavier 
districts, and over 30 points in lighter soils, bringing each successive cultivation 
shallower, leaving the loose mulch on top. Hare fallow is now quite common in South 
Australian wheatgrowing. The following figures show the progress made:—In 1900, 
34 per cent, of wheat grown on fallow; 1910, .'iO per cent.; luid 192G, 06 per cent. On 
a wheat farm in New South Wales over a 2-year period, stubble crops gave llbush. 
average, and fallow crops 21bush. The following are the figures obtained:—The 
21bu8h. gave a gross return of 848., from which the deduction of 658. working expenses 
leaves 19s. profit per acre; the llbush. on unfallowed land realised 44s., and cost 508. 
to produce, showing a loss of 6s. per acre. This was a typical wheat belt. Unfallowed 
land may carry 2in. to 3in. available moisture, and fallowed land will conserve an 
extra .'iin. to 5in. So in dry districts fallow is extremely important. Then comes the 
order or cycle in which to grow wheat. If fallow and wheat are grown alternately 
Avithont a period of rest or pasture, the organic matter in the soil will slowly deteriorate. 
The organic matter in the soil is the most important soil constituent. Wheat cannot 
be grown continuously on the same land. It wdll soon be grown at a loss. It has been 
pr(»ve<l, however, that wheat can be grown continuously on new land and also on older 
land by heavy applications of manure and 28in. to 30in. rainfall. Nowadays sheep are 
generally run in connection with wheat farming. To keep sheep continuously, a rotation 
must be Avorked so that some paddocks may be grazing and others in wheat. Also 
different crops take different proportions of the soil constituents; if two wheat crops 
were grown in succession phosphates and nitrogen in particular would be used. If wheat 
had take-all the disease should bo followed by oats, which are immune from it to 
starve it out. Different districts again require different rotations. The following are 
some typical rotations:—(1) Fallow-wheat gives good returns for a period of years, 
but is very exhausting to the soil. Only suitable on rich, black friable soils. (2) 
Fallow-whcat-ijasture; this gives a little less return but maintains humus and nitrogen 
supply and helps keep land clean. (3) Fallow-wheat-oats or barley-pasture or fodder 
crop (peas) return more humus, and peas supply nitrogen. Oats starve out tako-all 
and flagsmut. Suitable for districts over 16in., and most suitable for this district. 
(4) Fallow-Avheat-fallow-oats-pasture has most of the advantages of No. 3, but is better 
suited in drier districts, under 15in. (5) Peas-whcat-barley-oats—only in cases 22in. to 

28in. rainfall, where fallow is unnecessary. (6) Fallow-wheat-peas-wheat-oats-grazing 
for 18in. to 22in. It gives 4 revenue crops in cycles. But wheat is not always preceded 
by fallow. A stubble wheat crop should follow other crops, whose cultivation more or 
less prepares the land for wheat. This will only occur in 22in. to 30in. rainfall. A 
stubble wheat crop following another serial could be treated as follows:—Burn or 
graze the stubble, plough early as possible, then give a short period of preparatory 
cultivation. The seed will then be sown on a loose seedbed.” 


CONSERVE YOUR ESTATE. 


CONSIDERING the infinite labor and pains involved in the acoumulation ol the 
average Oman’s estate during his [lifetime, surely it is worth his while to ensure 
that his assets will be wisely conserved after his death.-The appointment of 
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Treatment of Young Trees before Planting (L. Oakley and L. Thring).—‘^The^ 
trees should be obtained from a reliable nurseryman. The tree may bo headed, which 
means cut back in the nursery, but sometimes it is not headed. The roots are most 
likely fractured and they will be growing in all directions. If possible obtain a 
guarantee that the tree is free from disease. If the tree has no guarantee it should 
be dipped in bordeaux mixture or kerosene emulsion. The bordeaux mixture is made up 
of dibs, bluestone, 411)8. of lime, and 25gall8. of water. This mi^uro should be only 
used for dormant trees. The kerosene emulsion consists of 2gall8. kerosene and ^Ib. so^p* 
mixed with water. This dipping will kill living fungus diseases or disease spores which 
may enter the plant through the cut section of roots or stems. On planting the tree, 
make sure that the stocks are suitable to the soil. If the tree is a straight stick when 
it comes from the nursery it should be pruned back to a bud, about 9in. to 1ft. high. 
If the tree is headed in the nursery the branches should be pruned back until only a 
few inches from the main stem. When pruning the stem back to a bud make sure that 
the lo-west part of the section is above the bud, otherwrise the sap will evaporate out 
of the low part and the bud will die. The section should be made by a pair of secateurs. 
The tree may be knocked about and the main roots may have broken ends, and may be 
growing upward instead of down or across. The broken ends must be cut off to make* 
clean cut sections; cut out the roots which are growing upwards. The object of cuttiugT 
off is to allow the cut to heal quickly to lessen the probability of the tree .getting' 
diseased before it heals. Do not remove the top until the tree, is in the ground. When 
this treatment has been effected it is ready to plant. A black mark ^11 indicate its. 
depth in the nursery, so when planting the tree make sure it is put in to the same depth 
again. 

C. Griffin gave a short description of the care and uses of carpentry tools. (Secretary,. 
F. Allison.) 


FARM STOCK AILMENTS AND REMEDIES. 

Paper read byf Mr, W. F. Foods at a recent meeting of the Inman Valley Branch. 

The Horse. —One of the most common troubles the horse (is subject to is flatulent 
colic. Some people are apt to think that the horse has water trouble when colic is 
prevalent, but this,is very rare with horses at any time. The three chief causes of colic 
are:—(1) Overwork when out of condition; (2) errors in diet; (3) worm troujlilc. 
Many farmers who should know better put horses fresh from the paddock into hard 
work; the horse is soft and his muscles flabby, and in a couple of hours he is 
exhausted, and if not released from work is very likely to go flown in the team or as 
soon as taken out. This is a stomach pain brought on through exhaustion. The pre¬ 
ventive for this is not to work the horse too heavily for a few days, and feed good 
foodi for a few days in adivance. 

Error in- Diet, —It is bad practice to give a horse a feed of chaff and put him 
straight to work on a fnll stomach should he be running on green feed. If it so happens 
that this cannot be avoided, put a pint of bran iln the chaff and that will help to keep 
tlitei horse^s stomach moving. Another horse will go down in the night after a day's 
work, even though he be in good working order. This horse usually comes home hungry 
and bolts the feed. The remedy for this is to feed a sheaf of hay until his appetite is 
relieved, and then give chaff. Any horse that has shown a tendency to colic should 
always be watered before meals. 

Worm trouble is the worst offender for pain in the stomach. The worms take all the 
goodness out of the blood vessels on the w^alls of the paunch and cause severe digestive 
disorders. The worms attack ^horses of all ages, although they may be quite fat and 
even with good coats. The blood worm is so small as to be hardly ■visible to the naked 
eye. Remedy .—Starve for 15 hours and {give a drench of pints linseed oil and 2 egg- 
cups of turpentine, and repeat in three weeks. If you have reason to suspect sand 
as a cause of trouble drench with milk and honey. A simple remedy for wheat gorge 
is bicai^onate of soda every two hours until relieved, with an enema of soapy warm 
water, and as much water as/the animal will drink. 

Cattle are somewhat different from horses in their manner of eating, &c., and they 
are not so subject to stomach pains as ^horses. If a co^w scours badly for any length 
of time, it can be attributed to digestive troubles^ Too much bran, too much clover 
hay or early green feed will upset the best cow, and the remedy is to balance it with 
food not so rich, such as chaff or good cereal hay or some other roughage. Another 
complaint not generally understood is mineral deficiency. ^ Cows on heavy, top diressed 
country seldom show it, but the best cure is sweet sterilised bonemeal in the feed—a 
tablespoonful twice a day. This also acts as a general tonic, both for dry bible and 
milk f^er. 

Milk fever seems to be on the increase and it must be recognised quickly and prompt 
action taken. The first precaution is to ascertain that the cow's bowels are working 
well; if not, drench carefully while she still has her senses and power to swallow. A 
bottle of linseed oil and 2ozs. of turpentine with a little ground ginger will prove 
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helpful. Be sure and (bed the cow down well and keep her warm and propped up on 
her brisket. ^Wash the teats and udder with disinfectant and keep a clean sack under 
her hag. Sterilise hands and instruments. Use a milk fever outfit in preference to a 
bicycle pump and inflate the udder tightly. Tie the teats with tape if necessary, and 
if one application is not successful repeat again in two hours. 

Cows that frequently return to the bull should be syringed with a quart of warm 
water with Oondy^s crystals, diluted to a wine color, for a couple of weeks before 
coming in season. This shouldl be done carefully once a day until a few days before, 
and then an hour or so before service inject a quart of lukewarm bicarb soda. 
If it is evident that a cow will have a difficult calving, give her 12 hours’ trial by 
careful watching; if by that time she is still in trouble assistance may be needed, such 
as putting the calf in a better position or using force by hand. Should the cow not 
clean quickly, a scalded bran mash is a good/and simple remedy. 

Mawmiiis .—The simple form of this trouble is caused through a bruise, a knock, 
or a congested udder after calving. This kind generally rights itself after massaging 
with camphfor oil, following a quarter of an hour’s fomenting with flannels rung out 
in hot water. Infectious mammitis is practically incuralble/and very dangerous to the 
rest of the herd. Even if cured, it leaves weakened quarters, with more or less cal¬ 
loused lumps around the, base of the teats, which makes milkingl difficult. Such cows 
should be sent to the butcher 

Lumpy jaw is caused mainly through, an infected tooth. The jaw gradually develops 
a hard lump, and eventually the jaw breaks. The tooth cannot be pulled because the 
jaw would be so)weakenod that it would break in two. The veterinary surgeons effect 
a cure by putting the beast under chlorofomi and boring a hole underneath the tooth. 
The tooth is then punched out with a hammer and the cavity filled with a disinfectant 
on cotton wool. * 

Impaction often claims a beast in death, and this usually shows up about mid-winter. 
It is caused through cattle eatiug dry, indigestible grass and herbage ;in the previous 
summer and autumn. Cut plenty of meadow hayj and feed in these months, and there 
will be little trouble in this respect. The cure is to give a strong purgative and then 
a little later administer 3galls. of warm soapsuds as an injection. 

Pigs are not subject to many ills other than digestive disorders. Give, them green 
feed and plenty of charcoal to eat, and' not much trouble will occur. Bloat in)cattle 
or pigs can be relieved with linseed oil and turpentine as a drench. The danger with 
bloat in pigs is off green pastures and milk fresh from the separator. If the pigs 
are on grass, always arrange to have the prc\dou8 milk for feeding. In case of bloat 
in cows, place a stick in the mouth in the form of a bit, and this with a smearing 
of Stockholm will generally, effect a cure in 15 minutes. Cows subject to bloat should 
not be allowed in luxuriant pastures unless they have had a morning feed of solid 
food of liay or chaff. Scours in calves are nearly always caused through overfeeding 
or unclean feeding utensils. Keep clean buckets for feeding, give about a quarter of 
the milk that the calf would drink normally, and add about 1 quart,of whole milk, 
after which there will bo a gradual iniprovemmit. A good plan is to first give 1 table- 
spoonful of castor oil. 


Other Beport^ Received. 


^ Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 
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Subject. 

Secretary. 

Fjfnnis . 

31/7/33 

32 

Address—C. F. Anderson 

L. Dunn 

Lt^nghorne’s Crk. 
Hope Forest ... 

2/8/33 

4 

Formal. 

P. Nurse 

7/8/33 

18 

Address—S. B. Opio .... 

E. Miildoon 

Balhannah .... 

4/8/33 

48 

1 Address—E. Mattner ... 

C. Grasby 

A. Stone 

Cherry Gardens. 

5/8/33 

14 

Question Box . 

Mount Compass - 

3/8/33 

200 

Lantern Lecture—T. Not- 
tage 

C. Verco 

Shoal Bay. 

8/8/33 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Bell 

Blackheath .... 

10/8/33 

11 

Discussion. 

E. Paech 

Macclesfield ... 

17/8/33 

15 

Address—0. Kuohel .... 

H. Ross 

Scott's Bottom 

5/8/33 

7 

“ Profitable Crops,” E. 
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E. Atkinson 

Strathalbyn ... 

9/8/33 

— 

Inspection of High School 

F. Allison 

Mount Pleasant 

11/8/33 

5 

Annual Meeting . 

D. Smith 

Jervoifl . 

13/7/33 

19 

Potato Exports . 

Address—A. Hilton, B.A. 

T. Baily 

Jervois . 

24/8/33 

27 

T. Baily 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS IN COUNTRY LIFE. 


[By Mrs. Carnk, Penola Women’s.] 

(Paper read at the Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, September, 1933.)^ 

The life of the average country woman who has her home and its welfare at 
heart is a very busy one, nevertherless life under Aus^tralian conditions is much 
more fortunate than any other country, for there is a freedom of open spaces like 
no other country in the world. 

To make that country life profitable is not altogether such an easy matter, and 
it needs the help of every woman to curtail any undue expenditure and create 
that little profit whereby country life becomes more comfortable. 

Life on the land is full of inconveniences, not like city homes, built to regula¬ 
tions, with all labor-saving devices; indeed, one has only to read that recently 
published book by Mrs. White entitled No Roads Go By to realise the hardships 
some women endure in the far north of Central Australia, which fill ns with admira¬ 
tion, who with their chcei fulness and determination seem to overcome all obstacles. 

Life for men on the land is none the less trying, for the prices of products 
to be profitable are hard earned during these days of depression. 

Much diversified opinion has been given lately by men and women in letters 
to the press as to whether a woman should help her husband in outside work. 
Much depends upon the stamina of the woman and the work in progress, whilst 
no doubt her man appreciates the help nevertheless she must remember upon her 
health and strength depends the welfare of the home, and if in later life the heavy 
work, such as lifting, &c., may possibly undermine the health, resulting in endless 
medical expenses, then it has not been worth while. 

A home that is worth while, no matter how humble, if it be spotless, its children 
healthy and clean, its lardei* well filled, and the health and strength of the parents 
unimpaired is a home. 

Recently a writer to one of the daily papers mentioned that ‘^a man on the 
land needs a lawyer and a private secretary to cope with the various correspon¬ 
dence received.” Very often this is one of the many little things that a woman 
can do to help. Many men detest the business side of farm life, and if a 
woman takes a keen interest in balancing the budget of her household expenses, 
then she is certainly a capable person to handle the correspondence received in 
that household. 

All households should be ^^run” on an allowance, and whether the necessary 
items be paid or entered it is a small matter to wait for the docket and check all 
expenses, keeping the paid and unpaid accounts upon two separate files. Each 
month’s accounts should be reviewed by every housewife in a small cash book 
kept for the purpose of receipts and expenditure, leaving ''the man of tjie 
house” or head of the household the books for farm expenditure, merely showing 
allowance. This does away with pages of household commodities in case he has 
to engage a lawyer to furnish his income tax. 

POULTRY. 

The management and marketing of poultry can also be run by women. This is 
often an interesting hobby. From experience I find the White Leghorn more 
of a pest than any other fowl unless cross-breeding is adopted. Whilst without 
doubt they are the best layers if housed and cared for they are, when allowed their 
freedom, into places least expected. Being of a restless nature they do endless 
damage to ha^aoks and gardens, lay their eggs in unthought-o£ places, and if 
di£rt;urbed shift sometimes further afield. Of course, if eggs are the main point 
in view. White it^homs can be housed and cared for, but this entails much 
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work. The cockerels are useless for marketing—never gaining much condition— 
and if any great distance from the city the freight takes the profit. The black 
or grey fowls are more suitable for table use and marketing, and are good layei‘s 
until they reach their second year. 

Turkeys, if the time can. be spared, are more profitable, but are difficult to 
raise. I have raised a large number of turkeys annually. As soon as a clutch 
is hatched, I place the mother (turkey hen or fowl) in sections of an old disused 
tank out on a grass patch with wire-netting over the top to prevent the bird 
from flying out as a turkey hen is very clumsy. Give clean water daily, and a 
warm mash of pollard or table scraps, or crushed wheat mixed with pollard 
three times daily. 

Drag the tank section to a fresh patch each morning, because turkeys are 
grass-loving birds. The sides of the tank protect the delicate chicks from keen 
winds, and if the weather is wet a few sheets of plain or corrugated iron held 
firmly down by weights of wood, planks, &c., keeps them dry and wann. I have 
no faith in rearing turkeys loose; they either get lost or die with cold, or the 
gobblers kill them. I wonder at Nature making the turkey hen such a stupid 
mother I 

MARKETING. 

In the marketing of poultry do not overcrowd the birds, and nail the tins t(y 
the insides of boxes; it is cruelty leaving them without food and water when the 
tins capsize. 

If birds are to be consigned by rail fill the food tins with wheat or oats before 
they leave the home, and give instructions for water to be added at the station 
whilst awaiting the truck. 

In the marketing of eggs let them be clean and fresh even though the price 
is most disheartening, but as in all farm produce let us hope for better times 
ahead. 

MENDING AND RUG MAKING. 

During winter when the housework is completed and out of doors is only of 
sheer necessity, there is always that everlasting mending or patching where 
children are concerned, and I have found it worth while in the mending of 
tweeds and serges to hunt up a scrap of material of which it was made and 
unravel it. Mending the torn edges with its own material, even sometimes if the 
effort looks a little clumsy, a vast difference is made when pressed with a damp 
cloth. 

There is always knitting and sewing to do, but it is remarkable in these times 
of depression what hobbies some of our country women have undertaken. Many 
are the beautiful hand-made rugs that one sees in these homes made from scraps 
of waste material on clean hessian foundations or on canvas. Some are *works 
of . art in design. 

Those worked in skeins of wool in harmonising colors on canvas are more 
expensive—costing from 21s. to 35s. Others again are made of unravelled woollens, 
hooked through the desired material in lockstitch, and when completed being 
clipped short and level with a sharp pair of shears. I have seen rugs of clipped 
sheep skins trimmed well, and either home tanned by an advertised preparation 
or sent to a tanner. Many people like black as ,a color for floor rugs, but it 
is a hard color to keep clean. 

JAM RECIPES. 

It is during winter that very often the supply of jam in the pantry runs low 
—perhaps we underestimated the consumption—so whilst oranges are in season 
we can help the pantry with a little marmalade, for which a well-tested recipe is 
as follows:— 

Marmalade .—Two large oranges and 2 large lemons. Cut the fruit very fine, 
removing all the white pith from the skins, and using the skins also. Measure 
cut up fruit, and allow 3 cups of cold water to each cup of fruit, and stand aside 
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until about the same time next day; then put on the fire, and boil hard for 10 
minutes. Then lift off and set aside until same time next day. Then add 1 cup 
sugar to each cup of pulp and J cup of sugar over, and then boil till it jellies 
(about an hour). 

Dried Apricot and Pineapple Jam. —lib. dried apricotes, 2qts. water, 41bs. 
sugar, 1 cut up pineapple. Cover apricots with boiling water in which 1 teaspoon 
soda has been added. Soak i an hour. Pour off water, then add 2qts. /fold 
water. Stand 24 hours. Bring to boil, adding pineapple and sugar. 

Jam Pudding .—Beat 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons 
dark jam, J cup milk in which 1 teaspoon cafbonate of soda is dissolved, and 
add pinch of salt and 1 cup flour. Steam 2 hours. Sufficient for five or six 
persons. 

OABDENING AND HOUSEHOLD WORK. 

As spring advances we are tempted more and more out of doors, and work 
among the household vegetables is combined with pleasure when reaping the 
reward of one’s labors. The raising and planting of “shelter” trees is also an 
interesting hobby, and the majority of country women can dig the necessary 
holes for these quite as well as any man. The Cootamundra Wattle and the 
Tree Lucerne are easily raised, grow rapidly, and make ideal shelter from winds. 

In spring cleaning of the household, if worked in a methodical manner of one 
room at a time, it will be more pleasant to the household. 

In most homes a different room in the house has its “thorough” cleaning weekly, 
yet it is surprising how dirty some of them are found to be when spring cleaning. 
It is not “turning out” a room properly if the furniture is not moved from against 
the walls and the skirting boards left unwashed. 

When the wallpaper is only slightlj’' soiled it can be freshened by rubbing over 
lightly with stale bread, or a ball of dough if very dirty, working with an “up 
and down” movement. If the paper is damaged or tom, and some of the original 
covering is available, it Ls not a difficult matter to patch it, whilst; carefully noting 
the pattern, pressing firmly into position. 

The woodwork of furniture should be carefully washed with warm water to 
remove dust from the crevices, adding a little vinegar, and when thoroughly dry 
polished with a wax polish. Stained boards can be re-stained or waxed. Walls 
can be patterned or plain, but as a general rule if the furnishings are patterned 
it is better to choose plain walls; or, if the carpets and (coverings are plain, then 
a patterned or “roughened” surface is often more suitable. 

All blacklead brushes should be boiled in an old tin with a small quantity of 
soap and soda every now and again, and hung out to dry. 

To preserve wire mattresses from rusting rub them over with a soft rag 
saturated in paraffin oil; if they persist in rusting, give a coat of aluminium paint. 

If all mattresses have an extra c6Ver—^these can be made at home or bought 
ready made—^it will save a lot of trouble in washing and re-filling. I oft^ 
think these few lines by Longfellow are aptly fitting:-— 

“Labor with what eeal we will. 

Something still remains undone; . 

Something uncompleted still. 

Waits the rising of the sun.” 


SWEET EULKINa. 

[By Mrs. B. EGGEBS^..tVasleys Women’s.] 

read at the Uth Congress of the Agrimliwral Bureau, September, 1933.) 

Whw niAking sweets, one of the most important rules is to weigh all materials 
carefuHy. Use only the finest sugar. Always cover the sugar and other ingredients 
with water, otherwise stated in recipe. Too little water will cause a batch to. 
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bum, and a little extra will only take a little longer to boi\ out. This, of course,, 
cannot be done when the batch .is being timed by the clock, but then the exact 
quantity of water is given in the recipe. Always boil sweets fiercelyj A primus is 
very handy where gas and electricity are not procurable. When the ingredients 
have been put into a saucepan and put on the stove stir until the batch starts to< 
simmer or until the sugar dissolves. Wash the sides of the saucepan with a brush. 
I use a round pastry brush, dipped in warm water. This is to prevent any grains 
of sugar staying on the sides of the saucepan. Do not allow the brush to touch 
the batch, but a little water running into it will not hurt it. Do not stir the 
batch, unless otherwise stated in the recipe, after it comes to the boil. This is a 
very important rule if one wants a fine candy or a clear toffee. When using a 
thermometer be careful not to allow it to become higher than the degree stated in 
the recipe. Always remember that no matter how much the ingredients may be 
increased or decreased the degree for boiling still remains the same. Always warm 
the thermometer before placing it in the batch. Glucose is used in most recipes 
to prevent granulation. Cream of tartar may be substituted, but when making 
chocolate centres the use of glucose produces a much finer and softer article. 
There is more likelihood of the bt^tch burning when using glucose, so for toffees,, 
butterscotch, or any other high degree sweet I use cream of tartar. A wooden 
paddle is used for stirring the batch before it boils and again if it is necessary 
to beat the mixture after it comes off the stove, being careful, of course, to wash 
it before using the second time. A two-pronged fork is used for dipping choco¬ 
lates and bon bons. When using glucose always dip the hands in water, then pull’ 
out as much as is needed. If one has to put their hand in for more, dip again 
in cold water. Weigh the sugar, and then weigh the glucose on top of it. This 
prevents the glucose sticking to the scales. Always use sheet gelatine, and after 
soaking it until soft, dry it on a cloth before using. 

RECIPES. 

Toffee, —31bs. sugar, 1 teaspoon of cream of tartar; cover’the batch with water,, 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Wash the sides of saucepan, and boil to 315°, 
or until, when tested in coId| water, it will immediately become brittle, like an egg 
shell. Flavoring and coloring may be added, if desired, w*hen the batch is ready. 
By putting it in just as the saucepan comes off the fire the mixture, still boiling, 
will send the flavoring through it. Pour into a buttered dish. If nuts or preserved 
fruit be used, place same on the bottom of the dish, and pour the mixture in care¬ 
fully in order that the nuts are not disturbed. Just before it is cold mark the top- 
with a sharp knife the size required, and, when cold, take out of/the tin, and it 
will break off quite easily. Another way is to cut the batch with buttered scissors, 
when just cool enough to handle, into pieces, and form with buttered fingers the 
shapes desired. Yet another way is to cut in strips and then crossways. 

^Butterscotch ,—Same amount of sugar and cream of tartar, but boiled to 325°. 
Take off the fire, and when it has ceased to boil add ilb. butter. Beat until well 
maxed, but if beaten too much it will go sugary. Turn out into greased tin or dish, 
and cut the same way as toffee. 

Milk Kisses, —2ilbs. of sugar, 4^ teaspoons cream of tartar. Moisten and boil 
to 270°, or, until tested in cold water, it becomes crisp and will break, but not as 
hard as for toffee. Boil this sweet very fiercely. Take off the fire, and add ilb. 
butter and i tin of condensed milk. Malt or honey may be used instead of milk. 
Beat this in, and pour into a greased tin. When cold, cut or break off, and wrap 
in wax paper. 

Cocoanut Ice ,—Take lilbs. sugar, ilb. glucose; moisten and boil to 235® or, 
when tested in water, it becomes a soft ball between the fingers. Take off the fire, 
and divide in two. Beat up one half, and, when getting white, add -Jib. cocoanut; 
pour into a cigar box lined wdth wax paper. Beat up the other half and color pink,, 
and add a little essence. I do not add cocoanut to this half. Pour on top of white. 
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Chocolate Ice is made the same way, but when beating up second half add a 
little melted chocolate instead of pink coloring. 

Jujubes ,—Take 15ozs. sugar, ^ teaspoon cream of tartar, 2ozs. gelatine. Place 
sugar and cream of tartar in saucepan, moisten with water, and boil to 240® or 
soft ball degree. Take off the fire and add the soaked gelatine, color and flavor, 
and return to the fire, stirring for 1 minute. Pour into a tin moistened with water, 
not buttered. When set cut up and roll in ordinary crystal sugar. 

Caramels ,—This is one of the few recipes that is stirred all the time. Place 11b. 
sugar in a saucepan with 12ozs. glucose and 1 cup of sweet cream. Stir to 245® 
or between the soft ball and the firm ball degree; thenT add i cup more cream and 
boil to 245®; add another i cup of cream and boil again to same d^ee. Reniove 
from the fire, flavor with a little vanilla, and pour into a greased tin or dish. I 
use sandwich cake t tins. When not quite cold mark with knife, and when cold cut 
into squares. Do not use too large a cup for the cream, or the batch will be too 
soft. 

Chocolate Caramels ,—Add 41b. grated chocolates to the mixture; nuts may bo 
ndded after it comes off the fire. Wrap in wax paper. 

Fondant is the base for chocolate creams. To make: Take 141bs. sugar and Jib. 
glucose; covet with water and boil to 240®, or soft ball degree; pour into a basin 
and when getting white from beating, add stiffly beaten white of one egg. Do not 
start to beat until mixture is luke-warm. Take small quantities and flavor with 
whatever is desired and work into shape with the fingers, using cornflour to prevent 
sticking. Some may be left white and flavored with either lemon or vanilla, and 
made pyramid shape; others colored pink and flavored strawberry or raspberry; 
others vanilla flavored, with a little butter worked in; coffee essence may be added 
to some, and a little caramel to darken. Raisins, nuts, and crystallised fruit may 
be used by flavoring some fondant vanilla and wrapping a piece around each nut 
•or piece of fruit. 

Peppermint Creams may be made by using a little ’ peppermint essence in some 
fondant. When the centres have been formed, place them on wax paper to allow 
the outsides to get firm. Next day they are ready to dip into melted chocolate. 
Scrape any quantity of block chocolate into a double boiler. I use one small basin 
placed in another larger one. Have warm water in the under basin. Stir the 
•chocolate in the small basin until it has melted, keeping the water in the under 
basin no more than very warm. If too much heat is used at will cook the chocolate 
which will become coarse and hard. If it is too thick add a little scraped cocoa¬ 
butter. The less heat used in melting the chocolate the less danger of a grey and 
spotted coating. When cocoa-butter is used care must be taken to have it welL 
mixed into the melted chocolate, otherwise it may streak. It sometimes takes j 
hours to melt the chocolate sufficiently. Beat it well all the while, keeping ^ 
scraped well away from sides of basin. To test take out a little and place on w.| 
paper. If hard and glossy in 5 minutes it is ready for dipping; if it takes longA 
stir a little more. When it is ready, drop in the centres one at a time, and befol 
they have time to melt remove them with the fork; scrape off the superfluoi\ 
'Chocolate on the side of the basin, and place on wax paper to dry. 

Toffee, butterscotch, cocoanut ice, caramels, jubes, or any such sweets may be 
used as chocolate centres. A very nice chocolate is vanilla fondant wrapped around 
an almond coated with chocolate, and a raisin placed on top, also vice versa. 
Preserved ginger cut in small pieces and mixed with fondant makes another nice 
centre. Peanut clusters may be made by melting chocolate as directed, then 
dropping peanuts in and take them out 5 or 6 at a time. Chocolate roughs, by 
melting chocolate and adding cocoanut; place in rugged lumps on wax paper. 

Licorice Allsorts .—Place 11b. sugar, teaspoons cream of tartar in a saucepan, 
moisten and boil to soft ball degree. Take off the fire and add 4oz. soaked gelatine. 
Thicken in the saucepan with about 21bs. icing sugar. Sift some icing sugar intd 
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a dish and pour the boiling mij^ture into the centre and work into a thick paste. 
Boll out Jin. thick and place a piece of thin licorice on top, roll out another piece 
of the mixture and place on top of licorice. Cut with a' sharp knife. 

Puff BaUs .—Soak loz. gelatine in 1 cup water for 2 hours. Add 31b. sugar 
and 1 cup water and boil about 10 minutes. When cool beat ^until stiff. 
Turn into moulds, either egg cups or small marraite pots. Wet the moulds before 
putting in the mixture. A gem scone tray is another good mould. When set, dip’ 
in melted chocolate and roll in cocoanut. The moulds may be dusted with corn¬ 
flour instead of being moistened. 

Honey Comb, —11b. sugar and a good pinch of cream of tartar, moisten with 
water and boil to 320° or egg shell degree. Take off the fire and stir in a small 
teaspoon of butter and a large teaspoon of carb. soda. Stir ingredients as little 
as possible, and quickly. Pour into a buttered tin and when cold cut with 
buttered scissors. 


THE FUTURE WOMEN OF AUSTRALIA. 


[Mrs. F. Cummings, Belalie Women's.] 


{Paper read at the 44th Congress of the Agriondtural Bureau, September, 1933.) 

Mrs. Edison, wife of the great inventor, in an article entitled “The Biggest 
Job in the World,” writes:—“I am old-fashioned enough to believe in the old' 
saying that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” I agree with Mrs. 
Edison in that, but how many mothers realise this and the big responsibility which 
is theirs? The baby girls of to-day will be the future women of Australia, 
and the mothers of the generation to come. How careful then should their training 
be; for the women will have much to do towards making Australia the land for 
which our pioneer parents worked and hoped. 

The training of our little women cannot begin too early; quite a young child 
can be trained in the habits of neatness and carefulness. The small task of 
taking care of the toys and putting them carefully away will instil in the child 
habits which will be useful in later years. Give the little ones simple duties to 
perform, which they will do willingly to “help mother.” This may not be a help, 
as oft times the work has to be done over again; but do not discourage the small 
helper, because she is early learning the sense of responsibility. Teach them to- 
see the beauties in Nature; flowers and music are all aids in forming beautiful 
characters. 


SCHOOL DAYS. 

^ Too soon our girls commence their school days, and other interests enter into 
/leir lives. Most mothers dread this time and the influence of perhaps unsuitable 
\^mpanions, but keep your girls' confidence, and help them to choose their friends 
isely. I have heard mothers say, “Oh! T never listen to tales brought from 
/.chool,” but I do not agree with them in this respect. Listen to the little stories 
of things which vex or worry during school hours, then advise or explain their 
faults. It is not necessary to side with the child if it is in the wrong,, nor to 
encourage what is known as tale-bearing. In this way you keep your child’s 
confidence, and also know how she spends her play hours among her school mates. 

Invite the school mates to your home, and learn to know the friends your 
daughter has chosen. Girls should be given every opportunity of mixing freely 
and playing with children of their own age. 

The girls should understand that it is their duty to make the best use of school 
hours, and that education is one of the best assets for a successful life. No 
child should waste these valuable years, but do not allow the growing girl to 
over study. Nothing undermines the strength and makes nervy, irritable girls 
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more than the strain of too much study. A mother of a family once said to me, 

never sacrifice my children’s health for their education.” Education after all 
is worthless Anthout good health. 

HOME TRAINING. 

The young girl should be taught how to spend wisely, and the best way to 
do this is to make a small allowance for pocket money. One of the greatest of 
wrongs can be done to the child by giving too much pocket money. This is not 
usual just now as money is too scarce with most parents, but many of the 
extravagant habits and ideas of so many young Women (are due to the fact that 
in their childhood days they were given an unlimited supply of pocket money to 
spend as they pleased. 

It is a good idea to let the pocket money be earned by some smidR'datly or 
weekly task. On the farm it can be easily arranged that the gipfe care for the 
poultry or help with the cows, and money earned in this way will be more valued. 
They soon learn to spend their money wisely; if spent foolishly they are the 
losei*s, and will know better next time. We all learn by experience, but often 
for lack of proper teaching in our young days experience is gained in a hard 
school. Keep the girls at school as long as you can; they are the happiest days 
of their lives, and soon enough they will have to shoulder the cares of life. 
Besides when a girl leaves school, say, at 14, she grows into womanhood far too 
quickly. 

It is a pathetic sight to see these young girls—in dress and manner—copying girls 
many years their senior with the innocence and bloom of childhood gone for ever. 

School days ended our girls have to take up bigger responsibilities either in 
the home or at business, but unless your young daughter has been taught to be 
useful do not expect her to settle down quietly to the responsibility of work of 
any kind. The life will be new and irksome to her. For instance, the little girl 
who has been allowed to help mother on baking days, or to try her hand at 
stitching up a frock on the sewing machine will feel confident when she takes 
up the work in earnest. If mothers get away sometimes for a holiday, and leave 
the young housekeeper to manage without running to mother for advice it will 
help her to become capable and independent. 

AVhere there are two or more daughters let them take week about at cooking 
and housekeeping, and so become competent in all the things which help to make 
a house a home. 

Why do so many of our girls go to towns to work in offices and shops instead 
of qualifying for what Mrs. Edison calls the ^‘biggest job in the world”—^hom^ 
making. Mothers should not be pushed into the background, but girls should reali^ 
that she comes first. | 

Do not let the girls form the habit of thinking anything will do for moth# 
who never needs a new dress or a holiday. In one sense it is not fair to mothA 
who sacrifices so much for her children, and in another it will make a selfish wom| 
•of the daughter, who will grow up to think only of herself. Every girl shoul 
have a dress allowance, be it ever so small. 

Girls enjoy spending their own money for clothes; they then realise the valup 
of money, learn to spend wisely, and dress well. Every girl should be brought 
up to take a pride in her per.sonal appearance. It does not, as some people 
think, cause vanity in children to foster a love for pretty clothes, for a tidy, 
neat, and well-dressed woman is certainly preferable to. a slovenly and careless 
one. Do not let the girls run accounts for drapery; if they cannot pay for what 
they want it must not be bought. Teach them Mr. Micawber’s maxim, ‘^Spdnd 
1^ fid. ou^f your pound and you have happiness, but spend 20s. fid. and you 
mise^pl' How many people would be saved a world of trouble at the present 
time H that advice had been acted upon! Extravagance has ruined many homes 
"in late'years. 
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Girls should be taught to respect the aged and have reverence for the higher 
things of life, for noble and pure-minded women are needed in the world to-day. 

RECREATION AND AMUSEMENTS. 

On a recent visit to the city my husband and I visited one of the theatres just 
to pass away the evening. The play was a disappointment to us, and to my mind 
very low classed, but every suggestive story oV vulgar song was greeted with great 
applause by the audience, which consisted mostly of young girls and their boy 
friends, showing the depraved tastes of a great number of the young folk of to¬ 
day. Are amusements of that kind—which I believe are common enough in the 
•city—going to do anything to form the noble w’t)men we want to can*y on Australia 
in the future? 

An interest in things outside the home circle is necessary, as sooner or later 
the younger generation must step into the positions filled by their elders. To 
this end it is advisable to encourage the girls to take an intei’est in social work, 
such as social clubs, guilds, &c. It is selfish to live for oneself alone, and an in¬ 
terest in the outside world vnll give broader views of life. 

In the matter of sport and amusement much may be said. T do not believe in 
^^all work and no play,^’ and neither do T favor ‘^all play and no work.” Sport 
is a fine thing for girls in moderation, and helps to instil in them many valuable 
lessons which go to make character. Taking a defeat good naturedly—^at tennis, 
for instance—will help them to make the best of the setbacks which are sure to 
come some time in life. 

The tendency of late years has l>een to pl^ee too much value on sport. It has 
been overdone, and had our young folk of late years put as much time and 
thought into their ^^jobs” as they have their sport the country would be better 
off to-day. A well-known minister recently made this remark, ^Tleasure and sport 
is not an end, but a means to an end. To make it one^s sole interest in life is 
wrong, but in moderation it is a great help in character building.” So let your 
gills have amusements—their sport, dances, and social entertainments—but as a 
recreation only, not their chief aim in life. If you like your young girls to 
attend public dances—and personally I see no harm in this class of amusement 
—go with them and know what company they are in. Get to know their young 
companions, and show them that they are free to entertain their friends in their 
own home. It is not always a pleasure to accompany young girls in the evenings, 
an easy chair by the fire with work or book is more enticing, but mothers are often 
called upon to make a sacrifice for their children. 

Cultivate in your daughters a taste for good books; one who is fond of reading is 
arely discontented or bored with home life. Mothers should not be discouraged 
ith their job of training the young; we all have our disappointments, and one 
‘finot expect perfect results, but you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
/u are doing your part towards raising a generation of pure-minded, industrious 
Smen in whom we must trust to help our beloved Australia and make it a 
od and great land. 

I conclude by quoting a few lines from a poem which I learnt many years 
ago 

“The girls that are wanted are good girls— 

Good from the heart to the lips— 

Pure as the lily is w’hite and pure, 

From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 

“The girls that are wanted are home girls— 

Girls who are mothers right hand— 

That fathers and brothers may trust in, 

And the little ones understand.” 
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MILUCENT (Average annual rainfall,'29.77in.). 

June 16th.—^Attendance, 13. 

Stews, Curries, and Winter Puddings. —The following recipes were submitted:— 
Orange Dumplings (Mrs. J. Schultz). — ^Mix 3 cups bread crumbs with } cup each castor 
sugar and S.R. flour, I cup soft butter, and grated rind of orange. Moisten with a well- 
beaten egg, juice of an orange, ^ cup of milk. Put into small buttered mould, 
cover, and steam 20 minutes. Serve with orange sauce or hot marmalade. Date Pudding 
(Mrs. B. Oberlander).—cups flour, 1 cup suet, i cup sugar, jib. dates^ 1 cup milk? } 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoon soda. Boil 3 hours in a basin. Seven Cup Pudding, —1 cup each of 
bread crumlbs, flour, chopped suet, sugar, currants, j cup milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon of cinna¬ 
mon, 1 teaspoon c. soda. Mix all dry ingredients together, beat t^e egg, and add milk. 
Stir both into dry ingredients, mixing well. Put into a greased basin, steam for 2 
hours, and serve with a sweet sauce. Suet Pudding (Mrs. Nitschke).—2 cups flour, 1 
cup shredded suet, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoonjs* c. tartar. Mix with milk, put into a 
floured cloth, and boil 1 j hours. To be eaten -with treacle or honey. If 1 cup 

each of sugar and raisins can be added, and the pudding eaten with hot nrnk or cream 
or sweet sauce. Mutton Hot Pot. —Take 21b8. loan mUtton, cut into neat pieces. Fry in 
butter until brown. Have a saucepan half full of water boiling when the meat is ready. 
Put into the saucepan. Have ready 1 carrot, 1 parsnip, and 1 onion to put in the frying 
pan. Fry until brown, then add to meat in saucepan. Boil for 1 hour, then add thicken¬ 
ing. Place in a casserole, put in the oven, and bake another hour. Mutton treated in this 
way is delicious. BoUed Jam Roily (Mrs. Altschwager).—To make the pastry take jib. 
flour, pinch of salt, j teaspoon b«iing jmwder, jib. suet, j cup water. Sift flour and 
baking powder, shred suet, and rub into flour. Add water to make a soft dough. Roll 
out the crust, spread jam over, moisten edges, roll up, and press edges together to prevent 
jam from coming out. Tie up in a floured cloth, fold over, leaving plenty of room for 
the pudding to swell. Tie the ends securely, and put a pin in the middle of the cloth. 
Have the water boiling when the pudding is put in. Boil 1 j hours. Jam Roily^ Baked ,— 
pMte: ] cup flour, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon baking powder, pinch of salt, mixed 
with a little milk. Boll out, and! spread over with jam. Boll up, and put in a buttered 
dish. Pour over a syrup nuide of 1 cup water, j cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter (boiled), 
and bake 30 minutes. Plum Pudding Without Eggs (Mrs. L. Oberlander).—6ozs. each 
flour, suet, bread crumbs, raisins, and currants, 2oz8. each candied peel and brown sugar, 
1 teaspoon spice, j teaspoon carb. soda, j cup treacle, 1 cup milk. Shred suet, rub it into 
sifted flour, salt and soda, add crumbs, then add cleaned fruits. Out up peel, then sugar 
and spice. Blend the treacle with the milk, stir all in, and mix well. Boil either in floured 
cloth or in a greased pudding basin, with cloth tied on top, or in a greased pudding 
mould with self-fltting lid for 4 hours. Serve with white sauce. Sago Date Pudding. — 
1 cup each bread crumbs and dates, j cup sugar, 2 tablespoons sago soaked in cup of 
milk for 1 hour, 1 teaspoon carb. soda in a little milk, 2 tablespoons melted butter. Mix 
all ingredients, butter last. Steam in a greased mould 26 hours. Serve with a powdered 
custard sauce. College Pudding (Mrs. H. J. Hutchesson). — 2 cups S.B. flo'ur, 2 eggs, 1 
tablespoon butter, j cup milk and water, 2 cups sugar. Beat eggs for 20 minutes. 
Dissolve butter and sugar together, add to eggs with milk and water, and then sift flour 
in slowly and stir in. Put a little jam' in basin, and pour ini ingredients. Steam for 14 
hours. Apple Dumplings. —2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder and pinch salt siftrf 
together, add 1 cup chopped suet. Make into soft dough with milk. Ilour the han®^ 
take a piece of dough, and bury tlie peeled apple well. Put into a deep, well-buttey 
piedish, and on top of all sprinkle a cup of brown sugar. Then pour over them 1 ciipj 
boiling water. Bake } to 1 hour, according to oven, and serve with cream. This quantl 
makes 6 or 7 good sized dumplings. Cottage Pie (Mrs. Bryant).—Mince lib. steak! 
kidney, and 2 onions together, .add pepper and salt to taste, Alix altogether with a snl j 
cup of soup, and place in a buttered piedish. Have a sufficient quantity of masli/ 
potatoes to spread on top, adding little pieces of butter. Bake for 1 hour, according uc, 
heat of oven. Seasoning Salts. —Home cooks will find it a great advantage to prepare 
salts, especially for seasoning, and keep on hand for flavoring soup, &c. Take 6ozs. salt, 
joz. ground cloves, loz. ground ginger, joz. each cinnamon, cayenne, nutmeg, black 
pepper, and Jamaica pepper. Mix all together well, place in a bottle, and cork tightly. 
Add a little to the soup. (Secretary, Mrs, M. Hutchesson.) 


MUNDALLA (Average annual attendance, 19.22in.). 

June 8th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Question Box.—The meeting took the form of a Question Box. A member who asked 
^the best way to test the heat of an oven was advised to place a newspaper or flour on the 
rl^ven slide and if same browned quickly, the oven was well heated. As a preventive for 
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dandruff in the hair, the following were suggested:—(1) Use colinated oocotinut oil; 
(2) rub salted water well into roots of hair with finger tips; (11) one part kerosene and 
two parts olive oil rubbed well into ^cidp. Mrs. Hawke addressed the meeting on ''Girl 
Guiding. ^ ^ 


July ()th.—Attendance, 15. 

Household Hints. —'Make children's flannelette underwear fireproof by this simple 
precaution: After washing dip the garments into a solution of alum water; this renders 
the material non-inflammable. Put salt between two layers of paper at the bottom of 
cake tin and cake will keep fresh for some time. To keep moths away, instead of placing 
moth balls or camphor among woollen goods, sprinkle oil of cinnamon on small pieces of 
cotton wool and place among clothes. If the washing copper is dirty after becoming hot 
rub well with a kerosene rag and all will be well and the kerosene will not harm the 
clothes. This recipe of Monte Carlo biscuits was given by Mrs. L. Fisher by special 
request, and the secretary can thoroughly recommend same as she tested them at Mrs. 
Fisher’s home:— 

Monte Carlo Biscuits (Mrs. L. Fislier).—lib. plain flour, 3ozs. sugar, ^Ib. butter, 2 
tablespoons water. Method —Bub butter and sugar well together with fingers, mix in 
water, and shake flour in gradually. Rub all together, roll out on floured board to biscuit 
thickness, cut into shapes (I use a Uh- mustard tin) and mark with the back of a fork. 
Bake in a quick oven until light brown. Filling —Intake a paste of the following 
mixture: ^Ib. icing sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, ^ to 1 teaspoon of vanilla or pineapple 
essence. When biscuits are cold, spread generously with paste and lightly press another 
biscuit on top. These biscuits will keep a long time in airtight tin. (Secretary, Miss M. 
Kemp.) 


SADD-LEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.54in.). 

July 4th.—Attendance, 12. 

Blsc^uit Recipes. —The following recipes were supplied.— Ammonia Bisntits . —1 pt. 
milk, ilb. butter, 11b. sugar, loz. ammonia, and flour enough to roll. Honeg Biscuits.^ 
6 PggSj lUbs. sugar, lib. lukewarm honey, 2 teaspoons each cinnamon, ginger, cloves, and 
carbonate soda, Ijlbs. flour. Cream Biscuits, —1 cup each cream and sugar, 2‘ eggs, 1 
teaspoon c. tartar, i teaspoon carb. soda, enough flour to stiffen. Iced Currant Biscuits .— 
ilb. butter, 2ozs. sugar, Ul>« flour, 2 level tablespoons baking powder, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons 
milk, 2-4ozs currants, salt. Sift flour and rising. Bub in butter, add sugar and currants, 
mix egg yolk and milk together and stir into flour. Boll out .thin on floured bilking 
dish. Beat the egg white and stir in 4ozs. sifted icing sugar gradually. Spread thinly 
over the surface of biscuit, make in finger lengths, and bako in moderate oven about 20 
minutes, Munohies, —2 cups rolled oats, 1 cup each sugar and cocoa nut, f cup flo-ur, i cup 
butter, 2 large tablespoons honey, 1 teasjmon carb. soda, 1 tablespoon hot water (boiling). 
Mix dry ingredients; melt butter and add honey. Dissolve soda in boiling water, add to 
dough. Drop on slide; bake about 10 minutes in slow' oven. Honey Biscuits. —lib. sugar, 
IJlbs. honey, 4 eggs,4 teaspoons carb. soda, 2 teaspoons mixed spice, 4 nutmeg. Flour 
enough to roll out, essence of lemon and a little ginger. This mixture makes a large 
quantity. Walnut Bice or Puffed Bilce Biscui\ts. —Cream fiozs. each butter and sugar, 

1 beaten egg, cups each S.B. flour and puffed rice, 1 tablespoon chopped walnuts, 
^lavor essence of almonds. Boll into small balls, put on cold slide, and bake in moderate 

/en 10-15 minutes. Biscuits. —-Pinch of salt, 2 cups S.B. flour, i cup sugar, \ cup butter, 
egg. Mix dry ingredients, then make into a stiff paste with yolk of egg and a little 
Ik, roll very thin. Beat the white of egg to a stiff froth and add icing sugar to 
rm an icing; spread on dough. Sprinkle with cocoanut, cut in fingers. Cook in hot 
m 15 minutes. Fldkeff> Oat Biscuits. —fiozs. flaked oats, 4ozs. each sugar and butter, 
nilla. Mix with melted butter, bake in dish, and cut into squares when cooling. 
xze of dish lOins. by Tins. Sunday Biscuits. —3 cups flour, 3 tablespoons cornflour. 
3 teaspoons each cocoanut, c. tartar, 1^ teaspoons c. soda. Beat lii cups sugar and 
3 tablespoons butter to a cream, add 2 eggs and 2 tablespoons milk. Mix with flour, 
etc., to a stiff paste. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in moderate oven. Cornflake Biscuits. — 

2 whites egg, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 3 oups cornflakes, ^ cup cocoanut, ^ cup 
chopped almonds or walnuts, 3oz8. butter. Method —^Beat egg whites, add sugar, 
vanilla, cornflakes, cocoanut, and almonds. Melt butter, and pour over mixture; mix in 
lightly. Put 1 teaspoon on slide and bake in cool oven. Easy-meal Biscuits. —4ozs. 
each plain flour and butter, 2oz8. sugar, loz. easy-meal. Method —Cream butter and 
sugar, add easy-meal, then flour. BoU out thinly and cut to required shape. Bake in 
medium oven. Jam Drops. —} cup sugar, 2 cups flour, ^ cup butter, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 eggs. Beat butter and sugar to cream, add eggs, then flour. Make into 
stiff balls, press a hole in the middle and fill with jam. Bake in a quick oven. Brandy- 
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snaps ,— 7oz8. each flour and butter, lOozs. sugar, 12ozs. golden syrup, loz. ground 
ginger. Mix well sugar, flour, and ginger. Melt butter and syrup, and pour on to 
the dry ingredients. Stir well until smooth. Bake in small pieces, about J a teaspoon, 
in a moderate oven. Curl when nearly cool. Cream Bismits. —Tozs. flour, 4ozs. each 
pounded sugar and butter, 1 tablespoon cream, 1 egg. Mix well. Roll out thinly. 
When cooked join together with any desired tilling. Crisis N'tutties .—1 cup each plain 
flour, flaked oats, dessicated cocoanut, 1 tablespoon golden syrup, 2 tablespoons l>oiliug 
water, 1 teaspoon C. soda, ilb. butter, I cup chopped nuts. Mix dry ingre<li^its 
together. 3>issolvc syrup, butter, and c. soda in boiling water, and mix all together.. 
Drop teaspoonful on slide and bake. Cocoamti Biscuit ,—1 cuj) S.R. flour, i cup sugar, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 egg. Boll out, 8x>read with jam, and then spread mixture of 
i cuj) sugar, J cup cocoanut, and 1 egg on top. (Secretary, Mias G. Frost.) 


WARRAMBOO. 

.Tune 23rd.—Attendance, 10. 

The Kitchen Garden, —Miss E. Steer read the following paper:—Every home 
should have a small garden growing vegetables for kitchen use and a few flowers to make- 
the home bright. Not every district has water to use on a garden, but during winter such 
vegetables as turnips, carrots, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, lettuces, silver beet, red 
beet, herbs, a small bed of shallots, thyme, mint, and parsley arel a great asset to the 
kitchen. These can be grown around the tank or in tins where the waste water from the 
tap can run on them, and there will be plenty all thd year round for flavoring soups, 
sauces, &c. In summer a few tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, and different kinds of 
marrows in well-worked beds can be grown; these do not need an abundance of water. 
Of the flowers, geraniums, daisy bushes, and carnations take very little water and alw'ays 
provide a few flowers for the table. The sandy soil will grow almost any kind of vege¬ 
tables and flowers with care and a little work. Do not forget to have a strawberry and 
tomato patch for the hot days; they are the daintiest of dishes and very easy fruits to 
grow.’’ (Secretary, Mrs. M. Steer.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Warcowie . 

11/7/33 

7 

Address—iT. 0. Hatter .. 

Mrs. A. Crossman 

Warcowie . 

22/7/33 

10 

Address—^Miss £. Camp¬ 
bell 

Annual Meeting . 

1 Mrs. A. Crossman 

Warcowie. 

9/8/33 

12 

Mrs. A. Crossman 

Eurelia . 

20/7/33 

34 

Address—Matron Pomeroy 

Mrs. I. Wall 

Penola. 

2/8/33 

45 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. F, Kidman 

Williamstown .. 

2/8/33 

8 

Annual meeting . 

Mrs. A. Cundy 

rnar« . 

5/8/33 

8/8/33 

32 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. M. McKendrick 

Belalie. 

33 

'' Hand-made fiugs,” Mrs. 
E. Orchard 

Mrs. A. Cummings 

i 

Taplan. 

12/6/33 

— 

Address—F. C. Richards 

Mrs. P. Flynn J 

Taplan. 

7/8/33 

27 

Address—Miss E. Camp¬ 
bell 

Mrs. P. Flynn M 

Taplan. 

16/8/33 

3/8/33 

1 

21 

Annual Social. 

Mrs. P. Flynn 

Miss T. Franks] jf: 

■i 

Nelshaby. 

21 

“ Rugmaking/’ Mrs. L., 
Orchard 

Mundalla. 

8/8/33 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss M. Kemp ^ 

Gladstone. 

15/8/33 

50 

Demonstration—Mrs. 
Wienert 

Miss M. Sargent 

Warramboo ... 

18/8/33 1 

1 

12 

Demonstration—^Mrs. 
Chilman 

Mrs. H. Steer 

Coonawarra ... 

16/8/33 

24 

Annual Meeting .. . 

Mrs. F. Skinner 

Eurelia . 

19/8/33 

11 

Paper from Journal . 

Mrs. Ewan 

PariBa Well .., 

18/7/33 

21 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. J. Johnston 

ParillaWell ... 

15/8/33 1 

— 

Annual Social . 

Mrs. J. Johnston 

Pinnaroo. 

4/8/33 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. F. Atze 

PariUa. 

25/7/33 

22 

Formal. 

Mrs. R. Welden 

Pwflk. 

16/8/33 

17 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. R. Welden 

Auburn . 

25/8/33 

29 

Annual meeting . 

Mrs. T. Dennison 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultur,al Bureau Conferences. 

Branches of the Agri(mltural Bureau, have been advised that a District Conference 
will be held as follows:— 

Non-lrrigated Fruit Areas, at Nuriootpa, Tuesday, November 7th (Secretary, Mr. 
0. A. Verrall, Light’s Pass). 

The Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. 

Kybybolite Field Day, November 10th. 

Grafting Affinity of Tokay on Shiraz. 

The Viticultural Instructor at Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. J. L. Williams), 
in replying to a query from the Koonunga Branch of the Agricultural Bureau as to 
the advisability of grafting Tokay on Shiraz, says :—* ^ There is no definite information 
regarding the grafting affinity between the two varieties mentioned, but so far as my 
personal observations are concerned, the Shiraz as a stock for grafting purposes is 
nearly always successful, and the union should prove quit© satisfactory. It is advised 
that the grafting be done some 4*6 inches below the surface soil, providing the stems 
of the vines will permit the grafting to be carried out at thi^ depth, and also that the 
soil is comparatively light in texture. It is essential, however, to graft on a portion 
of the stem which permits a clean placement of the scion variety (Tokay). For very 
heavy soil it would be best to do the grafting 3*4 inches below the surface soil and 
to fill in the hollow with a lighter textured soil, forming a complete/ mound over the 
graft to a height of 4in8. above the surrounding soil. 

Method .—Tokay cuttings are best buried in a sandy soil for at least a week before 
use for best results. Grafting is a long and tedious job and demands fairly careful 
work, so that I should advise not to attempt too much in, one season—say 1-2 acres 
at the outside. Tliis would depend, of course, upon the time and labor one is prepared 
to give the job. The best time for performing the operation would be about the middle 
of September or just about the period of bud burst. Saw the stocks off at a spot on the 
stems wliore clean unions can be made. Split the stocks down the/ centre with a 
grafting chisel provided with a fairly thin blade (can be conveniently made out of an 
old chaff cutter blade) and hold the cleft open far enough with a narrow wooden hard 
wedge, to allow two scions to be inserted, one on either side of the stem and flush with 
the smooth inner bark. Scions should be prepared as follows:—Use average-sized 
Tokay cuttings and prepare scions, carrying two buds in the form of a double wedge,, 
and commencing the sloping section close to the lower bud and make same about liinfl. 
long. Push two scions in each cleft, one on either side of the stem and flush with the 
inner bark, and remove the wedge to hold scions firmly in place. Cover the cut surface 
with a piece of waxed paper to exclude moisture and cover the whole with a mound 
of earth 3*4jns. above the normal soil level. Waxed paper can b© made by dipping 
sheets of newspaper in molten grafting wax, made up as follows:—Beeswax 21bs., resin 
41bs., fat 11b., linseed oil 1 pint. Melt all together in a suitable container. 

H-tock shoots or suckers must be periodically removed during the growing season, 
replacing the mound each time. The mound can be removed at the end of the season 
or as soon as the scion growth is satisfactory. 

Cherry Tree Fungus. 

4^ fruit tree fungus submitted by the Ramco Branch of the Agricultural Bureau to 
the tehief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) has been identified as the fructifying 
stage of the common wood destroying fungus (Polysti<ftus oinnaherinuji, Fr.), which is 
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80 destructive on stone fruit trees, particularly the cherr>' and apricot. Mr. Quinn says 
this fungus almost invariably finds an entrance into the trunk of limbs through unhealed 
wounds, made by pruning off branches or bruising the bark. In wet districts it fre¬ 
quently enters by reason of bruising made by fruit iiickers or pruners standing on the 
top surfaces of horizontal limbs. In hot districts where bark is killed by sunscald on 
the top side of a limb, the spores find an entry. When the vermillion-colored bracket 
is seen protruding through a crack in the bark considerable damage has already taken 
place. If the dead surface bark be removed, it will be found that the wood beneath has 
been killed and decomposed into a soft puffy mass. 

If seen soon enough, a valuable limb may be saved by excavating out all of the dead 
decomposed tissue right into the healthy wood, painting the wound with Bordeaux paste, 
and filling the cavity with cement smoothened to shed water when rain falls. 

This is a fungus which may largely be prevented from gaining an entrance to the trees, 
if bruising be avoided, all pruning wounds be smoothened well, and thickly coated with 
white lead paint soon after they are made so as to stave off mjbisture and infection. 
Where these precaution^ are observed, and the trunks and limbs of trees are sprayed 
very thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture or some copper spray each autumn or spring, 
this fungus seldom obtains a serious foothold. 

Algerian versus Early Burt Oats. 

Replying to the Secretary of the Butler Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who 
asked which oat has the better feeding value for horses, Algerian or Early Burt, the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture (Mr. W. J. Spafford) says the analyses of hays made 
of Algerian and Early Burt Oats give the following results:— 



Algerian Oats. 

Early Burt Oats. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture. 


6.20 

Ash. 


5.89 

Protein.. 


5.10 

Fat. 

. 2.90 

2.99 

Nitrogen-free extracts. 

. 49.27 

48.97 

Fibre. 

. 28.80 

30.85 

Digestible protein .. ., ., ,. 


3.83 

Digestible fat. 


2.12 

Digestible carbohydrates .. .. 

. 31.04 

30.85 

Digestible fibre. 

. 17.28 

18.51 

Starch equivalent. 

. 40.3 

39.1 

Nutrient rJitio. 

. 1 to 10.4 

1 to 14.1 


The figures show that these two hays are very similar in nature. As fattening food¬ 
stuffs they are almost identical, the starch equivalent figures being 40.3 for Algerian and 
39.1 for Early Burt; but for the production of work, as is required from horses, the 
Algerian oaten hay should lie the better of the two because its nutrient ratio is only 
1 to 10.4 against a ratio of 1 to 14.1 for Early Burt hay. 

Idee in Horses. 

Replying to a member of the Geranium Branch of the Agricultural Bureau who 
reports trouble with lice in horses, Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., of the Stock and Brands 
Department, suggests the following treatment:—^‘Choose a warm, sunny day (which 
will bring the lice out more on to the surface of the coat) and wash the affected 
animal all over thorouglily with warm water to which has been added 2 per cent, lysol 
or 2 per cent. CJbopcr's milk oil fluid. Apply the wash with an old scrubbing or body 
brush 80 that it can be worked well in through the coat to the roots of the hairs. 
Then dry out as thoroughly as possible with an old towel or rag. Repeat the washing 
two or three times at intervals of 9-10 days. If the animals are stabled, so that these 
premises are liable to be also infested, they should be thoroughly cleaned of all manure 
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and litter, and tlu'ii the floor, walls, and fittings well sprayed with kerosene solution. 
To make this take;—Hard soap, 11b.; kerosene, 2galls.; water, 4gall8. Dissolve the 
soap in the water, and then add the kerosene, shaking thoroughly till the whole is 
emulsified. Use 1 part of this emulsion to 8 parts of water. The lysol or milk oil 
fluid wash will kill off the free lice when brought into contact with them by its appli^^i- 
tion to the animal’s coat and skin, but it will not destroy the ‘nits’ or eggs—^no dress¬ 
ing will. It is necessary, therefore, to re-apply the dressing at intervals as above stated 
in order to kill off each brood of young lice as they'hatch out of the ‘nits’ before they 
mature and start laying further lots of ‘nits’.” 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

Clarendon reports cow third calf continually belching whilst beirng millced. 

Reply—The eructation of gas is a frequent occurrence in cattle, and is normal. 
The frequency and amount depends on the feed. It is more frequent of greenfeed, 
especially clovers and lucerne. Unless the eructation is accompanied by “bloating” 
there is no necessity for medicinal treatment. If bloating is present, give 6ozb. of oil 
of turpentine well shaken up in 2 pints of fresh milk. Give this cow a ration of long hay 
daily, and a little chaff and bran at milking time. 

Secretaryf Spri/ngton Burea/u, reports young sow with scales all over phe body. 

Reply—Choose a bright sunny day, and give the sow a thorough washing all over 
with soap and warm water in which has been dissolved 1 dessertspoonful of washing 
soda to 1 quart of water. Apply with an old scrubbing brush. When all scales, etc., 
have been removed by this washing, dry thoroughly. Remove pig to fresh, cilean 
quarters, and subsequently twice weekly apply a light dressing to the skin of flowers 
of sulphur 1 part, lard 4 parts. Dress only about one-third to one-half the body at 
any one application. Give pig once a week 2ozs. of Epsom salts dissolved in warm milk 
or swill feed. 

Hon. Seoretaryf Saddleworth, asks why do cows eat bark off trees when they receive an 
abundance of licks? 

Reply—The condition of “pica” or depraved appetite is probably due to a chronic 
indigestion. It is suggested that if possible a change of pasture be given. A purga¬ 
tive drench should bo administered, followed by a course of the following mixture:— 
Carbonate of iron, 4ozs.; sweet ground bonemeal, lib.; powdered gentian, 4oz8.; salt, 
8ozs.; powdered fenugreek, 4ozs. One heaped tablespoonful of this mixture should 
be given three times daily. It should be hoted that this mixture contains bonemeal 
and salt, therefore the administration of these medicaments by other forms (such as 
licks, &c.) should for the time being be discontinued. In addition to the above mix¬ 
ture give 2 tablespoons of powdered charcoal mixed in with damped feed 3 times daily. 

Weavers Agricultural Burean asks if a calf running with a cow that has mammitis 
would be effected. 

Reply—The calf would not be upset unless the milk from the affected quarters was 
very bad. Allowing the calf to suckle the cow would, however, very likely serve to spread 
the trouble to the other quarters of the cow’s udder. 

Brentwood Agricultural Bureau reports mare 12 years old, paws ground with front 

,le0s, and is alternately scoured and constipated. 

i'* 

"" Reply—The symptoms are those of an indigestion. Give the following drench:— 
Raw linseed oil, pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoons; lysol, 1 teaspoon. Failing this 
give lib. honey or 1 pint of new milk. Subsequently give 1 level teaspoon of powdered 
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nux vomica on back of ton^e three times a day for a few days. Feed lightly on 
easily digested feed, and give 1 tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in damped 
feed night and morning for a fortnight. If possible, also have animal’s teeth 
examined- and attended to if necessary. 

Palahie Agricviltural Burem Jias iiorses with cough, slight discharge from nose, and 
offensive breath. 

Reply—The trouble may be due to an infection of the sinuses of the head, to ^ 
diseased tooth, or to a piece of diseased bone the back of the nose. There is little 

that can be done in the way of treatment except to* control the offensive smell to some 
extent by steaming the nostrils with steam medicated with eucalyptus or turpentine. 

Gawler aslcs treatment for mares which have not been bred from for some time and 
are diffleult to get in foal. 

Reply—The following procedure should be tried:—(1) '^Flushing” of the mare by 
giving better (more nourishing) food. (2) Putting the mare to the stallion towards 
the end of the heat. (3) One hour prior to service the outer passage shoul^J^e, douched 
out with a so-lution of bicarbonate of soda (1 dessertspoonful to each’^^jSBt). Use 
solution at blood heat. At ibe same time rake out any mucous present passage. 

(4) Keep maro quiet (no work) both before and after service. If s^i^iing after 
service, throw cold water over loins and hindquarters. (5) If it is possible to let the 
mare run in the paddock with a young stallion, there is a much better chance of getting; 
her in foal. 

Nunlceri reports: —(1) Morse with persistent cough and discharge from nose and^ 
mouth, rough coat, and sluggish at worlc, (2) Pigs 7 months old making no headwag^^^ 

Reply—(1) The persistent coughing is probably due to a chronic indigestion. Throw . 
the animal out of work for a few days. Starve for 24 hours, and then place on back 
of tongue 1 dram calomel and i dram aloin. If these drugs are not obtainable, as 
an alternative give a drench of raw linseed oil, 11 pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoons. 
Subsequently feed on well damped bran and chaff with a daily allowance of green- 
feed. Get a 11b. bottle of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, and give 1 tablespoon in 
damped feed night and morning until it is all used. See that rock salt is constantly 
supplied in the feed manger. (2) Wheat, chaff, and water is not an adequate diet 
for young growing pigs. Out out the chaff ration and substitute grazing on greenfeed 
in lieu of it. If skim milk is available feed it liberaUy, but if not add 5 per cent, 
linseed meal or meat meal to the diet. One teaspoon of sweet ground bonemeal 
should be also fed per pig daily mixed in with the trough feed. 

Weavers Agricultural Bureau reports i-year'Old gelding lame in hind leg, fetlock 
swollen. 

Reply— Try the following treatment:—Obtain the following lotidn from a chemist:— 
Take lead acetate, loz.; zinc sulphate, foz.; water, 2 pints. Dissolve the lead salt in 
1 pint of water, the zinc salt in the other pint, mix together, place in a bottle, and 
shake before use. To wac.—Have a pad of wool sufttcient to go round the fetlock 
joint and swelling; pour a little of the solution on it; apply to the joint, and bandage 
fairly tightly, removing once daily and replacing. For a week keep the animal at rest 
in a stall. 

Nanridy reports diffiaUty in getting cows in calf. 

Reply—The failure to breed on part of the cows may be due to vaginitis, which 
disease is very contagious, and readily spread from one cow to another through service 
by the bull. Try the following treatment:—^Douche breeding passage of cows every 
third day with Igall. of warm Condy’s solution (strength, } level teaspoon of crystgla 
to Igall. water). Continue this treatment until the animals come ^^in season” again^ 
Then douche with Igall. of warm baking soda solution ) hour before service,^ 
(Strength of solution, 2 heaped teablspoons of baking soda to Igall. water.) 
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RESUME OF 12 YEARS PASTURE EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK AT KYBYBOLITE. 


{Paper read by Mr. L. J. Cook^ R.D.A., Manager Government Experimental 
Fa/rm, Kyhyholite, at the 4Ath Congress of the Agricultural 'Bureau^ 
September, 1933.) 

The situation of the work is in our mid South-East, within the 20in, rainfall* 
zone (average falls have been 20iin. per Annum for the 12 seasons, 1921-32, 
inclusive) on soils typical of large areas, rather poor in natural fertility, par¬ 
ticularly in regard to the minerals—^lime and phosphorus. 

Poor physical conditions of soil cause difficulty in growing cultivated crops. 
Uncertain maturation of cereals, combined with the necessity /to build up the* 
organic content of the soils, led to the adoption of livestock as the main farm 
project. 

Pasture being the most important and economical food for livestock, primary 
attention has been given to pasture development, and our principal experiments 
have dealt with' fertilising of grasses and clovers. 

In 1919 our first work of this nature was commenced by top dressing six 
plots of natural pasture, and to these, 11 plots have? been added at various times, 
and we have complete grazing results from all of these plots during the past 
12 seasons, and for the immediate past four years we have studied the develop¬ 
ment of Comeback ewes, the breeding of lambs, and the production of wool from 
these variously fertilised natural pasture plots. 

Early in this decade we realised the importance of Subterranean Clover, demon¬ 
strated by our neighbor, .'Mr. S. Shepherd, and in 1924 a manurial test was set 
out on 15 plots of this clover. Recognition of the fact of balancing the pasture 
ration was observed and Wimmera Rye Grass was sown with all plots of Sub¬ 
terranean Clover in 1924 and in mo^ fields since. 

Small trials of all known introduced species of grass, deemed possibly suitable, 
have been made at different times. Phalaris tuberosa has persisted and thrived 
against all weed competition and grazing conditions for eight seasons. The only 
other introduced perennial grasses to persist for . six or more seasons have been 
Kikuyu and Paspalum grasses, but these only make growth in the warm months 
of the year; the former quite an appreciable amount, which may lead to its 
future use on small areas, but the latter makes insufficient growth to warrant 
consideration.' 

In carrying out our pasture experiments, reasonable size of plots was adopted, 
areas from 3i to 5 acres each,' so that each could be treated more or less as a 
practical field of the farm. Therefore, over a course of years, a true stock carry¬ 
ing capacity can, and,has, been obtained, and moreover, we have been able to run 
sufficiently large fiocks to study the development and production of livestock. 
Also plenty of scope is available for obtaining analytical samples of both soil 
and plants. 

RESULTS OF PASTURE WORE. 

THE VARIATION OF PLANT SPECIES AND PERIOD OF GROWTH. 

Our virgin soils carry a sward of principally isolated plants of Wallaby 
{Danthornia species), interspersed with a few plants of Spear Grass and tiny 
plants of naturalised clover. A fair quantity of Juncus, moss, and other useless 
plants are also present. During wet and cold conditions of winter this pasture 
becom^ very dejected; the grass browns off, and is very sickly. Whilst the- 
grass w growing and green sheep gain weight, and produce a fine quality wool, 
but the dry stalks of summer period are not relished by stock. 
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When such pasture is improved by top-dressing with phosphates, or with phos¬ 
phates and lime, there is a gradual alteration on the pasture growths. There is 
an immediate brightening in appearance, and a fairly quick development of annual 
natuialised clovers. By the third or fourth season of applications annual clovers 
will be dominant, and the field covered by a complete sward, consisting of annual 
elovers and grasses with the rooted Wallaby Grass. The Juncus, moss, and other 
useless plants become subjected, and gradually disappear. In later seasons the 
^innual grasses become more dominant, and the percentage of clovers recedes 
back to approximately 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. The Danthonia plants persist, 
-and increase in health and vigor. The period of growth is earlier, a very quick 
response being gained from autumn and early winter rains. Although growth is 
checked in mid-winter, on well-fertilised pasture this check is of much shorter 
duration, and plants quickly recover and maintain better health. The annual 
grasses tend to earlier maturity in the spring, and the type of dry feed available 
in the late summer is not good for maintaining stock in condition. Of later 
years geranium has appeared in fair quantity on some of the heavier fertilised 
plots. 

These soils when ploughed, cultivated, and sown to Subterranean Clover with 
^?ufficient phosphatic fertiliser will quickly establish a sward of dominant clover in 
two seasons. Practically all natural plants are destroyed. The dominance of clover 
will disappear after a few seasons, and grasses, such as Sterile and Soft Brome, 
Barley, and Silver Grass become plentiful. These annual grasses are restricted 
where Rye grasses or PhoUaris tuberosa are grown with the Subterranean Clover. 

INCREASE IN QUANTITY OF FRED. 

This is instanced by the complete thickening of the sward, the greater growth, 
and .subsequent greater carrying capacity. On all top-dressed natural pasture 
for 12 years there has been an increase of 1.36 sheep per acre per annum over 
virgin land, and for the immediate seven seasons there has been an increase of 
1.58 sheep per acre. On all sown Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass 
pasture plots for the immediate eight seasons there has been an increase of 2.37 
sheep per acre per annum over virgin land. The alcove are the averages of all 
fertilisations. The l>est plots have shown increases of 2.33, 2.57, and 3.44 sheep 
per acre respectively. 

IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY OF FEED. 

This is shown by the earlier maturity and greater development of livastock 
grazing on the improved pastures, the higher lambing percentages, greater wool 
production of sheep, and the greater milk production of cows. As regards 
maturity Comeback ewes grazed on virgin land w’^ere three yeai*s of age before 
they reached an average live weight of lOOlbs. each. Similar type ewes grazed 
on top-dressed virgin land reached lOOlbs. live weight at 27 months of age, whilst 
others grazed on well-fertilised Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass 
pasture were lOOlbs. live weight at 14 to 15 months of age. 

With reference to greater development, ewes grazing on sown pasture for 
three seasons (two-tooths) have shown 16 per cent, greater average live weight 
than similar CAves grazing improved natural pasture; for two seasons four-tooth 
ewes have shown 23 per cent., and for one season six-tooth ewes have shown 21 
per cent, greater average live weight. Hence it is definite that on sown pasture 
ewes show 20 per cent, better development than on top-dressed natural pasture. 
Comparing similar type ewes for two seasons on virgin land and improved top- 
dressed virgin land, we find that six and eight tooth breeding ewes have main¬ 
tained 10 per cent, better average live weight (106.221bs.) on the latter, against 
96.881bs. on unimproved pasture. 
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As regards lambing, for two seasons the percentage of marked lambs has been 
19i per cent, better from sown pasture than top-dressed natural pasture, and for 
three seasons the percentages from top-dressed natural pasture have averaged 
40 per cent, greater than from virgin land. The weights of lambs at weaning 
from sown pasture have been 24 per cent, greater than from improved natural 
pasture. Those from improved natural pasture, however, were 7 per cent^ lighter 
than those grazed on unimproved land. This is undoubtedly due to the rapid 
ripening of annual naturalised grasses and clovers, and their poor nutrition^ 
qualities when dry. The lambs were all dipped in the spring. 

The wool production from sown pasture has been 21 per cent, gi’eater per head 
from two-tooth ewes (three years average), 14 per cent, greater from four-tooth 
ewes (two years average), and 3 per cent, greater from six-tooth ewes (one 
year only) than from ewes on improved natural pasture. This is an all round 
average increase of 12i per cent, per head in weight of wool. The production per 
head from top-dressed natural pasture compared with unimproved pasture has 
not been great. During a three-year period the difference has been only 4 per 
cent, in favor of top-dressed land. 

Comparative figures are not available for milk production, as virgin land is 
not at all suitable for cattle, and top-dressed natural pasture would be suitable 
only for a short period of the year. Sown pastums of Subterranean Clover, 
Rye Grass, and Phalaris, however, are proving very good for the carrying of 
milking coav’^s, and some high production figures are being produced from these 
pastures. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SOIL TEXTURE AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

This is obvious, as the vast extra amount of root growth produced in the 
soil from the complete sAvards of pastures is gradually binding the soil and increas¬ 
ing the organic content so that stock can graze over the land at practically any 
period of the year, irrespective of the amount of rainfall. The soil becomes a 
better medium for life, consequently bacteria and living organisms are vastly 
increased in the improved soils. Further, the improvement enables cultivation 
of the soil to be done earlier in the spring and later in the autumn without risk 
of breaking down the soil texture. 


RESULTS OF VARIOUS FERTILISERS ON THESE PASTURES. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Superphosphate is undoubtedly the most important fertiliser. Improvements 
can be obtained with various clovers and grasses, but Avithout liberal dressings 
of phosphatic fertilisers results Avill be small, and water soluble phosphate is the 
best as it is most economical for quick returas. Quantitative test on both natural 
and sown pasture are being carried out with the folloAving results up to date:— 


Fertiliser per Acre. 

511bs. super. (lOJlbs. phos. acid) 

901bs. super. (18|lb8. phos. acid) 
ISOlbs. super. (37Jbs. phos. acid) 
No manure. 


Natural Pasture. 
(4yr8. average.) 
Sheep per Acre. 

2-88 

3-25 

3-45 

0-92 


Fertiliser 
per Acre. 

451b8. super, 
(yjlbs. phos.) 
90lbs. super. 
ISOlbd. super. 
No manure 


Sown Pasture. 
(6)rr8. average. > 
Sheep per Acre. 
2-91 

4-42 

4-98 

M6 


These results have been compiled from figures obtained during the immediate 
past four and five years, that is, the first few years of development have not 
been considered, so that the figures show the results obtained when various quan¬ 
tities of 45 per cent, superphosphate have been applied to established pastures. 
The figures decisively show that the more water soluble phosphate applied the 
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greater has been the return in feed. The most economic amount to apply at 
present prices would appear to be 901bs. 45 per cent, superphosphate per acre 
annually. They also show that much gi*eater return is secured from this super¬ 
phosphate when used on Subterranean Clover sown pasture. 

The next table shows the increase in sheep carried and money value when 901bs. 
45 per cent, superphosphate has been applied to both pastures for nine seasons 
in succession. Figures have been taken fn)in the year of commencing. The annual 
cost of superphosphate has been averaged at 5s. 6d. per acre to cover cost of freight 
and application to the land, and sheep have been valued at the low average 
price of 10s. each per annum. 


Natural Pasture. Sown Pasture. 


1st year .. 

Increase above 
No Manure. 
Sheep per Acre. 
001 

Value. 

Id. 

Loss .5 /5 

Increase over 

No Manure. 
Sheep per Acre. 
Crop—no grazing 

Value. 

Loss 

5/6 

2nd year . 

0-37 

3/8 

1/10 

0-99 

9/11 

Profit 

4/5 

3rd year . 

M4 

11/5 

Profit 5/11 

1-77 

17/8 


12/2 

4th year . 

0-97 

9/8 

“ 4/2 

Ml 

11/1 

(( 

5/7 

5th year . 

1-80 

18/- 

“ 12/6 

2-70 

27/- 

C£ 

21/6 

6th year . 

1-41 

14/J 

“ 8/7 

3-36 

33/7 


28/1 

7th year . 

1-97 

19/8 

“ 14/2 

303 

30/2 

ii 

24/8 

8th year . 

2*76 

27/7 

“ 22/1 

3-98 

39/9 


34/3 

9th year . 

2-85 

28/6 

“ 23/- 

3-30 

33/- 

mi 

27/6 

^increase 

2070/^ 

Total profit . 

Profit per year per acre .... 

83/2 

9/3 

172o/„ 


152/8 

16/11 


If an allowance of 25 per cent, is made for the size of fields the profits would 
still show at approximately 7s. and 12s. 8d. per acre per year. Further, the above 
does not take into account the increased individual value of sheep and wool pro¬ 
duced, so that actually the profit would be greater. With sheep on virgin land valued 
at 10s. each those on sown pasfure would be easily worth 12s. each. The next table 
-shows the production of Comeback ewes for the first three years of life, comparing 
Flock A (nine ewes) reared on unfertilised clover and natural pasture, with Flock 
B (26 ewes) reared on natural pasture fertilised with superphosphate, and with 
Flock E (20 ewes) reared on clover pasture fertilised with superphosphate:— 


Average monthly live weight of owes from 8 

months to 3 years old. 

Average yearly wool production per head .... 

Average lambing percentage (2 years). 

«Sheep carried per acre annually. 


Flock A 

Flock B 

Flock E 

Un manured 

on Natural 

on Clover 

Pastures. 

Pa8ture8 Fert. 

Pa8ture8 Fert, 


with Super. 

with Super. 

87'80Ib8. 

90'911b8. 

106-881b8. 

81b8. 2oz8. 

81bs. 4ozs. 

91bs. 5oz8. 

55% 

74% 

83% 

109 

319 

4-20 


The sheep in the above flocks have been wholly grazed on their respective 
types of pasture, and have received no other feed or licks. They have been 
grazed under a rotational system, and only for short periods during the mating 
seasons have they grazed elsewhere than on the plots assigned to them. 

The wool production per acre per annum of the three flocks has been as 
follows:— 


dibs. l4ozs. from unmanured pasture. 

! 26lbs. 5ozs. from natural pasture plus 
superphosphate. 

391bs. 2ozs. from Clover and Rye 
pasture plus superphosphate. 
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LIME AND SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Lime has been used at the rate of 1 ton per acre on pastures every 10 years 
and combined with usual applications of superphosphate. One plot (P3) of 
natural pasture was dressed with lime in 1919 and 1929, and has received Icwt. 
36 per cent, superphosphate annually. Another plot (PIO) of natural pasture 
was dressed with lime in 1924, and has received Icwt. 45 per cent, superphos¬ 
phate annually. One plot (C7) of Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass 
was dressed with lime in 1924, and has also received Icwt. 45 per cent, ^super- 
phosphate annually. The grazing results from these are summarised as follows:— 

Shegp Carried Increase Over Increase Over 
per Acre No Manure. Super, only, 
per Annum. 


Plot P3, 12-year mean. .3 15 2-3.3 0-82 

Plot PIO, 7-year mean. 2-81 1-92 0-17 

Plot C7, 8-year mean . 4-36 3*47 0*36 


Results show a large improvement over no manure, but only a comparative slight 
increase over superphosphate dressed plots. The feed, however, on these limed 
plots has been earlier, and has contained a higher percentage of grass to clover 
than phosphate only dressed plots. More feed has been provided during the 
winter months where lime has been applied. Particularly has this fact been 
evidenced on the sown pasture, where annual grasses have grown more strongly 
and in greater dominance. The following two graphs show an interesting com¬ 
parison of the effect of lime and superphosphate with superphosphate only on 
Subterranean Clover pasture. 

Graph 1 shows a greater production of feed from superphosphate only during 
the early years of application, but the steady and continued increase of feed from 
lime and superphosphate show’s a greater production during the last four season^. 

Graph 2 shows the average monthly grazings received for eight seasons from 
the two fertilisings, illustrating the better carrying capacity of the lime and 
superphosphate dressings during the months of June, July, and August. 

The next table shows the production of Comeback ewes for the first three years 
of life, comparing Flock A on unmanured pasture with Flocks C and I reared on 
natural and clover pasture respectively, both fertilised with lime or gypsum and 
superphosphate. 


J?3uck U Flock I 

Flock A on Natural on Clover 

on Unmanured Pastures Fert. Pastures Fert. 
Pastures. with Lime with Lime 

Average monthly live weight of ewes from 8 and Super. and Super. 

months to 3 years old. 87-801bs. 93-181b8. 107-841bs. 

Average yearly wool production per head - 81ba. 2ozs. 8Ib8. 7ozs. 91bs. 3ozs. 

Average lambing percentage (2 years). 55% 80% 76% 

Sheep carried per acre annually. 1-09 3-45 4-92 

When these figures are compared with the similar table given under heading 
of superphosphate, it will be noticed that there is not much variation individually 
between ewes reared on lime and superphosphate fertilised land with those reared 
on land fertilised with superphosphate only. On account of the extra sheep earned 
per acre, however, the yield of wool per acre is greater from lime and superphos¬ 
phate dressed pasture as shown by following figures:— 


26lbs. 6ozs. super only. 


1 

291bs. loz. natural pasture plus lime 
and super. 

391bs. 2ozs. super only. 

—-r- 

45lbs. 3ozs. from clover 
pasture plus lime and 
super. 



These small increases of 2ilbs. and 61bs. respectively show that unless a cheap 
source af . Agricultural lime is available the expense of its use is not at present 
warranteJ on these sheep pastures. 
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CRUSHED ROCK PHOSPHATE. 

Local low-^ade rock phosphates of both aluminium and calcium phosphates 
have been tested from six to 10 years on natural pasture, and the 82 per cent 
island phosphate has been tested on both natural and sown clover pastures. 

Comparing the results of the two low-grade rocks over a 10-year period 
aluminium phosphate carried 1.83 sheep per acre, and over the same period a 
similar dressing of calcium phosphate carried 1.87 sheep per acre. A squall 
difference from which it is apparent that phosphorus is the all-important sub- 
.stance, and that the base with which it is combined has only a small if any effect. 

In using this acid soluble form of phosphate as it occui*s in rock phosphates 
it is necessary to apply fairly large quantities initially, and either follow with 
large quantities at comparatively long intervals or follow with small applications 
annually. The effect of these dressings on natural pasture so far favors the 
fonner, as the greatest return has been received from large applications applied 
every 10 years, as the following figures show:— 

Sheep Carried Increase 

per Acre. over 

(12yr8. average.) No Manure. 

Calcium phosphate rock— 

Two applications, 10 years apart—4201bs. phos. 

acid per acre each application . 1*98 1*16 

The same fertiliser—2321bs. phos. acid applied 

initially and 211bs. applied annually since .... 1*8.5 1*03 

Check plot—No manure . 0-82 — 

These results show good improvement but not nearly as much as given by 
water soluble phosphate. As a definite comparison of water and acid soluble 
phosphates consider Plots Nos. P2 and P4. From 1919-25 these had received 
approximately the same amount of phosphoric acid in the acid soluble form, 
namely, 351lbs. to P2 and 3591bs. to P4, and both had carried approximately the 
same stock, 1.73 and 1.76 sheep per acre per annum. Commencing in 1926 an 
application of 51 lbs. water soluble, that is lOilbs. phosphoric anhydride, has been 
given annually to Plot P2 whilst P4 has continued to receive 561bs. island 
phosphate, that is 211bs. acid soluble phosphoric anhydride annually, just twice 
the quantity of phosphorus. The grazing for the subsequent seven seasons shows 
P2 1.65 sheep per acre better than the check plot, and P4 1.03 sheep per acre 
better, which is a 60 per cent, increase in favor of water soluble phosphate 
even when applied in half the quantity. 

The results of applying island rock phosphate to Subterranean Clover and 
Wimmera Rye Grass pasture are as follows:— 

Sheep Increase 

per Acre. over Per Cent. 

(Syrs. average.) No Manure. Increase. 

Kock phosphate (two plots) equal 28*71bs. phos. 

anhydride annually. 3*28 1*81 123 

Superphosphate (three plots), 261b8. phos. anhy¬ 
dride annually. 4*05 2*58 175 

These results show that the sown pasture responds better to phosphatic fertiliser 
in the water soluble form. 

EPHOS PHOSPHATE (61 PER CENT. PHOSPHATE). 

In 1924 two five-acre plots were dressed with this fertiliser, one of natural 
grass, and one of sown clover and rye grass. Each plot received a 6cwts. per 
acre dressing, approximately 1881bs. phosphoric anhydride, 82 per cent, of which 
would be in the aeid soluble form, about 16 per cent, citrate soluble, and 1) per 
cent, to 2 per .cent; water soluble. 


Per Cent. 
Increase. 

141 

12.5 
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Grazing figures are available from 1925, and are as follows:— 

Sheep per Acre, Increase Over 
8 Years Average. No Manure. 


Natural Pasture. 2 02 ‘ M4 (130%) 

Sown Pasture Subt. Clover and Jtye Grass . 4 (X) 2-53 (172%) 


These returns show this fertiliser to have yielded almost equal to superphosphate 
on sown pasture, but only slightly better than roek phosphate on natural pasture. 
The average of the two, therefore, shows that the yield from the fertiliser is some¬ 
what commensurate with the availability of its phosphate content. 

CRUSHED LIMESTONE AND SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

In 1926 one five-acre plot of natural pasture was dressed with ] ton crushed 
Mount Gambier limestone per acre, and has received Icwt. superphosphate annually 
since. The mean sheep carried per acre for seven seasons has been 2.78, which 
is 1.89 more than check plots over the same seasons, and only 0.14 more than 
superphosphate dressed plot. The yield is slightly less than that from lime and 
superphosphate, and future yields will be noted to see whether the limestone will 
have the same lasting and increasing benefit secured from lime. 

GYPSUM AND SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Also in 1926 a dressing of 1 ton gypsum per acre was applied to a plot of 
natural grass, which has also received Icwt. 45 per cent, superphosphate per 
annum. The mean sheep carried for seven seasons has been 2.42 per acre or 
1.53 more than check plot* of no manure but less than superphosphate only plot. 

In 1928 a plot of sown clover and rye was dressed with gypsum and super, 
resulting in a mean yield over five seasons of 4.65 sheep per acre, compared with 
4.97 for lime and superphosphate, and 4.42 for superphosphate only. So far as 
results show at present gypsum is not as productive as agi’icultiiral lime. 

POTASH. 

Potash has been tested on sown pasture for eight seasons, applying 371bs. 90 
per cent, sulphate of potash per acre per annum to two five-acre plots, one solely 
dressed with potash, and the other dressed with rock phosphate as well. The 
grazing results from these have been;— 

Sheep per Acre Increase Over Increase Over 
per Annum. No Manure. Hock Phosphate 

Only. 

Potash-dressed plot. 2-32 0-85 (58%) — 

Potash and Phosphate dressed plot. 3-54 2 07 0-48 (16%) 

These results show increases of i to J sheep due to potash, which would cover 
cost of fertiliser, but nevertheless the same money spent on superphosphate would 
bring in much greater return. 

NITROGEN. 

Of recent years work has been commenced with artificial nitrogen fertilisers 
in conjunction with the Nitrogen Fertilisers Pty., Ltd. For two seasons on 
Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass pasture on a series of eight four- 
acre plots, nitrogen and superphosphate have been tested against superphosphate 
only. Both sulphate of ammonia and calcium nitrate fertilisei's were used, and 
a noticeable difference in quickness of growth was caused by the nitrogen, although 
no variation could be detected between the effects of the ammonia and the calcium 
nitrate. The pastures on all eight plots were good, well established some five 
seasons earlier, and cattle were used to graze them. For the two seasons the 
nitrogen and phosphate dressed plots average nearly i cow per acre (0.48), 
and the four phosphate only plots carried 0.41 cows. This gain of 0.07 cow per 
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acre per year (17 per cent, increase) scarcely covered cost of fertiliser even when 
allowance was made for the slightly better feed available in the winter months. 
Further work with these fertilisers is being carried out on sown pastures of \jerti- 
fied Perennial Rye Grass, Plialaris tuherosay and Clover. 

PERENNIAL GRASSES. 

The foregoing shows that fertiliser and Subterranean Clover have greatly im¬ 
proved the growth of grass and livestock, r The naturalised grasses that have 
benefited are principally Sterile Brome, Barley, and Silver grasses. These pro¬ 
vide useful winter and early spring feed, but mature early, providing dry feed 
in the summer, which is not of best quality, and has objectionable seeds that 
trouble livestock. By judicious use of the mower a lot of this growth can be 
conserved in a nutritional and palatable state, as ensilage or hay. By sowing 
Wimmera Rye Grass in the fields, a strong competitor against the naturalised 
grasses is available, and the objectionable seed trouble can be reduced. 

Perennial gi’asses have a better ability to compete and subject annual plants, 
and some work has been done to find types or strains of perennial gra.sses able 
to produce the quantity of food, and persist under present fertility and climatic 
conditions. They respond quicker to summer and autumn rains, and provide a 
useful bite of green when much needed; but it is important that this be not pro¬ 
vided at the expense of subsecpient winter feed. From trials so far, only two 
perennials appear to be suitable, namely, Phalaris tuherosa and Perennial Rye 
Grass. 

PHALABIS TUBEROSA. - 

Phalaris tube rasa has proved exceptionally persistent in small trials, and in 
1930 a five-acre plot was established to give it proper field trial, and indications 
show great promise of it providing, mth Subterranean Clover, the good quantity of 
feed, persisting well, and keeping the annual grasses somewhat in subjection. 

The grazing result for the three seasons has been:— 


1930- 31 . 1.64 sheep per acre 

1931- 32 . 3.52 sheep per acre 

1932- 33 . 3.82 sheep per acre 


These results, obtained from bare fallowed virgin land, show as (juick pro¬ 
duction of good class pasture as yet obtained. Plants were Avell established by 
using only 21bs. .seed per acre, and up to date there has been no noticeable death 
of plants. They have lived through three summers and four winters tpiite success¬ 
fully. This winter there was only a slight browning of a small portion of leaves 
of the plants. Subterranean Clover is growing well amongst the plants of grass, 
and providing ample nitrogen for their use. The field has received Icwt. 46 
superphosphate annually. It is important to mention that thorough soil prepara¬ 
tion is necessary to establish this grass, the soil needs to be ielean and in good 
condition, and seed sown on a well-prepared bed. 

Wimqiera Rye Grass sown under similar conditions as above plot has not given 
greater quantity of feed. 

In fact, the results compare equally favorable with the best returns secured from 
Wimmera Rye and Subterranean Clover established on old cultivated land. 

PERENNIAL RYE GRASS. 

Perennial Rye Grass has given some useful results. It makes quickest response 
from summer and autumn rains, but does not maintain the healthy winter growth 
of Phalaris tuherosa, or the annual grasses. Trials in the past with commercial 
seed have s^wn a lack of ability to persist after the third season. Of recent 
seasons cert|^ New Zealand seed has been used, and it is hoped that by the 
aid'of clover 'gro\Ni;hs to keep sufficient nitrogen supply up to the Perennial Rye 
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plants, and enable them to make longer life. The browning off, and, in extreme 
eases, the death of Perennial Rye grass plants during the winter months, is a serious 
matter under our conditions, and emphasises the necessity for re 4 idily available 
organic nitrogen. Factors most apparent at the present stage of our work are:— 
Firstly, the strict importance of growing clover with Perennial Rye; and secondly^ 
the obtaining of comparatively thin stands of plant-, with seedings of 21bs. to 
41bs. certified seed per acre. 

Work is in hand in conjunction with the Australian Dairy Council, trying out 
many strains of Perennial Rye and Phalarus, and it is anticipated to make careful 
selection of strains that are highly productive and persistent. 

TEMPORARY PASTURES. 

Some work on temporary pastures of one, two, three and four years’ duration 
is being carried out amongst our various rotational cropping tests, but little of a 
definite nature has yet been finalised. 

Ploughing and cultivating soil has its sweetening action, that is, aerates the 
soil, and deepens the me<lium for growth of r^ols, and for the work of the 
bacterial life of the soil. Just how much, and how often cultivation is necessary 
for the best continuous production of our jjastures is a matter needing a lot of 
further investigation, and will probably vary with the type of plants used in the 
pastures. 

So far as our Kybybolite work has gone, we can definitely state that under our 
present state of fertility, at all events a one-year temporary pasture is not war¬ 
ranted. A number of types of plants have been tried as one year leas, such as Red 
Clover, Crimson Clover, and King Island Melilotus, and of these the latter where 
lime has been applied to the soil has given best results but not a substantial one. 

Similarly a two-year pasture has not up to the present indicated satisfactory 
results. Plants tried under this system have been Subterranean, Alsike, Yellow 
Trefoil, and White Dutch Clovers, Sheep’s Burnet, Italian and Perennial Rye 
Grasses, and of these Subterranean Clover and Perennial Rye have given greatest 
growth, but not nearly as much feed as when left for longer leas. Better initial 
soil preparation, with subsequent longer pasture duration, is warranted. 

A three-year lea of Subterranean Clover has been tested for a number of seasons 
on 30-acre fields, with the following grazing results:— 

Sheep per Acre 
per Annum. 


First year after (Top (9 years mean) . 2-53 

Second year after crop (8 years mean) . 2-59 

Third year after crop (7 years mean). 2*76 

Continuous grazing, Field 18 (8 years mean). 2*70 

Continuous grazing, Field 12 (7 years mean). 2*78 

Continuous grazing, Field 20 (5 years mean)... 2-55 


The above results are approximate, as it has not been possible to maintain com¬ 
plete grazing of larger fields, similarly as we have done with experimental plots 
of five-acre areas. However, the figures indicate rather plainly that whilst 
Subterranean Clover fields have not been greatly reduced by breaking up the land 
for cropping after three seasons lea, the yields most certainly have not been in¬ 
creased. It is noticeable that the yield of pasture has been, greatest during the 
third season after cropping in |^e seasons out of seven. Fields such as Nost 12 
and 18, which are of comparative size, and have received approximate equal fer¬ 
tiliser dressings and somewhat similar grazing conditions, have, under continuous 
g^razing, maintained a greater annual caiTying capacity. 

We caii conclude, therefore, that so far as Subterranean Clover pasture is con¬ 
cerned, provided it Ss top-dressed and handled well, there is no advantage to be 
gained in breaking up the soil at comparatively short intervals. 

B 
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HEALTH OF STOCK. 

Before concluding remarks on pastures, something relative to the health of live¬ 
stock is perhaps appropriate. No definite work regarding the prevention or treat¬ 
ment of disease in stock has yet been undertaken on the farm, but of recent years 
a record of the losses of .(sheep on the pasture plots has been kept. Incidently, 
the sheep grazing on these plots have been managed under the system of rotational 
grazing during the growing period of grass and clovers. This is essential Iboth as 
an aid to the maintenance of health of both livestock and pastures. 

Considering ewes that have been bom and reared on the Subterranean Clover 
and Wimmera Rye Grass pasture plots and who have received no other feed 
than that obtained from these pastures, the losses for the past three seasons have 
been:— 

% 

1930 . 2 deaths in flocks of 54 ewes... 3*7 

1931 . 7 deaths in flocks of 90 ewes. 7*78 

1932 . 4 deaths in flocks of 129 ewes. 3*10 

Average loss for 3 years. 4*86 

Of the above, the losses occurring amongst 1929 spring drop ewes have been 
4.5 per cent., those amongst 1930 bom ewes 7.7 per cent., and from the 1931 
bom ewes there has been no losses. All of these deaths occurred in the late winter 
and spring of the year, and the majority were apparently due to entero-toxaemia. 

Considering ewes that have been reared on improved natural pasture, and who 
have received no other feed since eight months of age, the losses have been as 
follows:— 


1929 . 

. 1 death out of 78 ewea . 

% 

. 1.28 

1930 . 

. 0 deaths out of 89 ewes . 

. 0 

1931 . 

. 0 deaths out of 93 ewes . 

. 0 

1932 . 

. 2 deaths out of 101 ewea . 

. 1-98 


Average loss for 4 years . 

. 0*82 


Two of these deaths occurred in the spring and one in the summer, and were 
accounted to digestive disorder. 

Prom the above results it appears that sheep grazed on natural pasture are the 
more healthy, but in general appearance of the sheep this is not so apparent. 
The loss of less than 6 per cent, on clover land is not great, and from an economic 
point does not much detract from the value of the pasture. When allowance is 
made for these losses, our results show increases of 28 per cent., 39 per cent., and 
15 per cent, for 1929, 1930, and 1931 ewes respectively in wool production per 
acre for sown pasture over improved natural pasture. 

MISCfELLANEOUS PASTURE MATTERS. 

PASTURE HARROWING. 

Although some pasture harrowing, principally in cow paddocks, has been done, 
no definite experimental data has yet been collect!!. 

ROTATIONAL GRAZING. 

Some rotational grazing of plots by the milking herd, and a good deal by sheep, 
have been carried out during the past eight seasons on growing pastures, but no 
definite;test has been set, or data collected. 
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MEADOW HAY AND ENSILAGE. 

Ensilage and meadow hay have both been made from the pastures by modem 
methods, but, except for yield per acre over a few seasons, no data is available. 
In 1932 fields closed from livestock for three months of spring cuti 9 tons 6icwts. 
greenstujff per acre, which made a really first-class ensilage. 

The average yield of meadow hay over the immediate past six seasons has been 
1 ton 16cwts. 781bs, per acre. In two seasons the yield has been over 2 tons per 
acre, f^nd in only one season has the return been less than 32cwts. 

DAIRYING. 

One of the principal results of our pasture work has been the definite develop¬ 
ment of i sheep per acre land into good dairying conditions. Good pasture makes 
first-cla^s ^silage, and this enables succulent feed to be provided for milking 
cows during the whole of the year. Meadow hay, when properly made, is a 
very nutritious food, and provides necessary dry feed during the winter months. 
Oats and barley grains can readily be grown on the clover leas, and, with the 
possible exception of bran, all feeds necessary to produce a (Constant supply of 
milk all the year can be produced at comparatively cheap cost. 

Under official test, our Ayrshire herd has produced the following figures during 
the past five seasons in connection with the State Gold Medal Competition:— 

1928- 20 . 24 cows 312*321b8. buttcrfat per cow 

1929- 30 . 25 cows 308‘681b8. buttcrfat per cow 

1930- 31 . 28 cows .341‘7.51bs. buttcrfat per cow 

1931- 32 . 27 cows 327‘921b8. buttcrfat per cow 

1932- 33 . 29 cows 338‘661b8. buttcrfat per cow 

Mean for 6 years. 325*871bs. buttcrfat per cow 


These figures prove the suitability of present conditions for dairying, and as our 
herd of approximately 40 milkers only use 90 acres of sown pasture areas, it is 
significant that land which previously carried 4 to | sheep per acre is now pro¬ 
ducing from 100 to 1501bs. butter fat per annum. 

FAT LAMB PRODUCTION. 

A preliminary experiment has been commenced this season, testing the produc¬ 
tion of lambs from our Comeback ewes, mated with rams of the Suffolk, South- 
down, Dorset Horn, and English Leicester breeds. 


BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World s Markets.^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to sulnnit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

ORAMBROOK CHAMBERS, BBNTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
nUPBOim: OIXTBAL 4866 sod 4866. 
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GRASS SEED PRODUCTION. 

Trial of a comprehensive collection of strains, principally of Rye grasses and 
"Phalaris tuherosa, was commenced in 1932. Details of their growths are being 
made, and subsequently selection and isolation of the best productive and per¬ 
sistent strains 'will be made. This Avork has l)e€n made possible through the grant 
made to us by the Australian Dairy Council. 

The Waite Research Institute commenced work in conjunction with us in 1929, 
and various experiments dealing with pasture species and mixtures, manurial, 
sheep and wool production are in hand. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Top-dressing with phosphates causes a dominant growth of clover for a 

few seasons; subseciuently grasses thrive, and the pastures become more 
balanced. 

2. Phosphatic fertiliser greatly increases both the quantity and quality of feed. 

3. Slieep mature earlier on top-dressed natural pastu#5fe, and earlier still on 

well fertilised sown clover and Wimmera Rye Grass pasture. 

4. Sheep maintain 20 per cent, better development on clover and Rye Grass 

pasture. 

5. Lambing percentages have averaged 19J per cent, greater on these pasture45 

6. Wool production has been 12i per cent, greater per head on sown pasture 

than on top-dressed natural pasture, and 16J per cent, greater than on 
unimproved land. 

7. Continued applications of 901 bs. 45 per cent, superphosphate per acre per 

annum have proved the most economic phosphatic fertiliser dressing, 
increasing carrying capacity 200 per cent, over period of nine seasons. 

8. Superphosphate has increased the wool production from 81bs. 14ozs. per 

acre on unmanured pasture to 39lbs. 2ozs. per acre on clover and rye 
pasture. 

9. Lime Avith superphosphate has further slightly increased the candying 

capacity, and causes more groAvlh in the colder months of the year, and 
has increased the wool production a further 61bs. per acre. 

10. Rock Phosphate has increased carrying capacity 120 and 140 per cent. 

11. Ephos Phosphate has increased carrying capacity 130 and 170 per cent. 

12. Potash has increased candying capacity 37 per cent*. 

13. Artificial Nitrogen fertiliser has increased carrAung capacity 17 per cent., 

and caused .slightly more Avinter growth. 

14. Phalaris tuberoaa is proving a most persistent and prolific perennial grass. 

15. Perennial Rye Grass gives quick response to summer and autumn rains, but 

fails someAvhat in Avinter feed. 

16. Subterranean Clover pastures, provided they are well fertilised and managed 

correctly, are not improved by breaking and cropping the land at short 
intervals. 

17. On Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass pastures the average loss 

of sheep for three seasons has been 4.86 per cent. 

18. On improved natural pasture the average loss of .sheep for four seasons has 

been 0.82 per cent. 

19. Pastures benefit by mowing, and the average yield of meadow hay over six 

seasons has been 1 ton 16cwts. 781bs. per acre. 

20. Improved clover pastures are proving suitable for dairying. 
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THE MEAT EXPORT TRADE. 

Address delivered by Mr. H. J. Copley^ Chairmipn Stock Salesmen's 
Association, at the 44#/» Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, September, 1933.) 

COMMENCEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. 

The meat export trade of Australia has been carried on in the past with 
varying success. The principal outlet has always been the markets of Great 
Britain^ and the enterprise has had to meet strong competition and often superior 
•organisation. The building up of a large stable and permanent trade has been 
the desire for many years. 

The primary cause of the retarding of the progress hoped for has been the lack 
-of proper organisation so essential to the success of a great undertaking of this 
nature. However, there is now an opportunity presented to the Commonwealth 
to establish a permanent and extensive industry with Great Britain on lines which 
have not previously been possible. 

Export of meat has been carried on by many countries for a long time past, 
and as we all know, it is no new idea. We can go back to the days of the great 
Francis Bacon, who had a prophetic glimpse of what the chilling of foodstuff 
might do to make human life more agreeable. His fatal illness in 1626 was 
brought on by stuffing a fowl with snow to see how long decay could be prevented. 

But it is only just more than half a century ago that large scale refrigeration 
made it possible to bring over the first cargo of frozen meat from the Antipodes 
to Great Britain. 

Much progress has been made in the carrying of meat overseas, and science has 
come to the rescue with an astonishing degree of success which is opening up a 
new era for Australia^s meat export trade. In addition to this we have other 
great factors which ally themselves to make up the opportunity which is now 
X> resented to this country. 

OTTAWA AGREEMENT. 

There has been an ever-increasing movement fostered to increase trade within 
the Empire, and this great thought has been crystallised by the Ottawa Agreement, 
whereby it was agreed between the delegates from Great Britain and the Dominions 
to restrict the imports of foreign meat into Great Britain, and at the same time to 
give preference to Empire meat on the quota system and allow for reciprocity in 
trade within the Empire generally. The opportunity came with the meat glut 
last year in the English market, which was the climax. 

The quota allowed to Australia is admittedly liberal, and England to-day is 
scrupulously fulfilling her undertakings, and the obligation is now upon Aus¬ 
tralia to do her part. 

Up to June 30th, 1933, 1,713,523 carcasses have gone, with 2,586,477 still to be 
sent if available. The quota for 1933 is 4,300,000 carcasses of mutton and lamb, 
which would be the highest ever shipped, but it is very unlikely that this total 
will be reached. This is not vital, as it must be borne in mind that the quota 
system was introduced to assist home-killed meat in England, and if we are short 
in delivery it will benefit the British producer, which is one of the objects. After 
June 30th, 1934, there will be no quota so far as Australia is concerned—wei can 
ship all we produce. It can be safely assumed that from now on the Agreement 
will be a great help to Australian stock values. The progressive restrictions upon 
foreign imports are now becoming effective. These are as follows:— 

Per cent. 


For quarter ending March, 1933 . 10 

For quarater ending June, 19.33. 15 

For quarter ending September, 1933 . 20 

For quarter ending December, 1933 . 25 

For quarter ending March, 1934 . 30 

For quarter ending June, 1934 . 35 
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These restrictions are compared with corresponding period ending June, 1932. 
Arc we giQing to respond to the invitation and seize the opportunity offered us- 
in a reciprocal spirit? For I say definitely ‘‘that a tariff that does not foster thfr 
true spirit of reciprocity is uneconomic and will not succeed.” 


THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


It is acknowledged that our efforts can be centred almost wholly in this market. 
Great Britain has to import half the meat which is consumed. Practically none* 
of it could reach there if it were not for cold storage. It is for this reason that 
Britain leads the world in refrigeration research. The consuming power of Great 
Britain can be gathered from the following figures, which show the amount ot 
meat used (per annum):— 

Tons. 


Beef— 

Homo grown. 825,998 

From South America. 482,922 

Austnilia. 47,829 

New Zealand. 28,944 


Total . l,885,r)93 

Mutton and Lamb— 

Home grown. .*^24,468 

From New Zealand. 195,79.1 

Australia. 57,802 

South America. 94,112 


Total. 672,175 


An examination of these figures shows that England produces more than 50* 
per cent, of the total. On the other hand, some extent of the market can be 
estimated from the foregoing. 


ORGANISATION. 

An effective organisation in Australia is essential for success and the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commonwealth Meat Export Board is imperative. The personneP 
should be selected from those directly interested in all spheres of the industry 
and should he conducted independent of political control. 

The new organisation which would be necessary in Australia would involve:— 
(a) Definite uniform quality brands as under:— 

(1) G A Q 

(2) F A Q 

(3) 3rd gitidc. 

(h) Control of apportioning shipping space because consignment must be regulated 
to ensure continuity of supplies. 

(o) Levy on export carcasses for publicity purposes. 

This classification to apply to the whole of the Commonwealth. 

We must produce what the overseas markets desire, and some remarks in this: 
respect art necessary. 

For lainb production the Down type is preferred. This example is displayed 
by the success of Ncav Zealand consignments in which this type is the predominating 
factor. 

To establish a market there successfully, Australia must follow suit. 

Whilst the Crossbred ewe mated to British breed rams is ideal, it is recognised: 
that sufficient numbers of the former are not available in this State, and the 
substitution of large-frame station Merino ewes is the only course. These should! 
be carefully selected for the purpose. When exporting, all Merino lambs should 
be ll^ed in a separate class to British breeds. 
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The market to-day shows a preference for light-weight lamb, which is the 
reverse of a few years ago when the heavy class was in favor. That we can 
produce the types is beyond doubt. The lambs shipped in 1932 were the finest 
ever sent by any country to Great Britain from this State. 

PORK. 

There is undoubtedly a large field for development in the export of pork, and 
growers are strongly urged to take active steps to enter this trade, but it is 
necessary to follow closely the requirements of the English market. The advice 
given by the Trade Commissioner in a letter dated July 27th gives a constructive 
criticism on the recent consignment to England. The comments, if closely studied, 
convey very valuable advice to growers. It will be noted that the heavy fat pig 
is not wanted. Breeders must get down to a t3rpe as in the lamb trade and care¬ 
fully watch conformation, which is so necessary. 

The pork trade is a business which can be maintained continuously throughout 
the year, and the objective of growers should be to accomplish that task. 


United Kingdom Imports ot' Pork Products. 
Statistics Published by Mmistry of AgrioiUture, England, 
Volume LXVI., Part II. 



1 

929. 

1 

1930. 

1 

931. 

Pork. 
Bacon 
Ham 
Lard. 

£ 

4,171,000 

43.742.000 

5.473,000 

7,807,000 

cwts. 

970,000 

8,278,000 

1,029,000 

2,621,000 

£ 

4,603,000 

41,152.000 

4.960.000 

6,853,000 

cwts. 

1,074,000 

9,191,000 

1,003,000 

2,505,000 

£ 

4,155,000 

33,130,000 

3,217,000 

5,911,000 

cwts. 

1,160,000 

11,134,000 

831,000 

2,549,000 


£61.193.000 

12,898,000 

£57,568,000 

13,773,000 

£46,413,000 

15,674,000 



1 

(6,449,0^ tons) 

1 

(6,886,500 tons) 


(7,837,0WtoDB) 


January to April, 1933— 

Imports of pork into— 

United Kingdom (total) 

Australian. 

Other countries. 

1932. 

Total imports. 

Australia.. 

Other countries. 


C'wts. 

248,000 

23,000 

225,000 

603,000 

603,000 

557,000 


Reference: ^'Monetary and Economic Conference, British Delegation, 1933,^^ page 51. 


COOPER CUP. 

Retailers in Great Britain are showing willingness and enterprise to assist in 
developing trade with Australia. The practical example by Mr. Cooper, of Ports¬ 
mouth, who has presented a Cup to Australian producers, and has, further shown 
his sincerity by offering to give distinct preference to Australian meat, is highly 
commendable, and we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Cooper for such assistance. 


MUTTON. 

Possibilities for mutton export trade are improving, and it is hoped this may 
be possible before long. An outlet would improve future prices and leave behind 
the unpayable values which have been ruling. 
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BEEF. 

Frozen beef is now a thing of the past, and it is necessary to concentrate on the 
export of the chilled product to obtain a share of the trade. 

The possibilities in this direction are showing great promise in the light of 
experimental shipments which have been made, and so far given very encouraging 
results. Chilled beef is the only avenue through which success will be obtained. 
The experimental results of well-known meat firms have established the fact that 
the export of chilled meat is possible. Shipping companies have willingly given 
every assistance by making the necessary provisions to enable the carriage of the 
cargoes. 

Creflit for this important development is largely due to the efforts of the Cam¬ 
bridge Research Institute who have le<l the way in i)roviding the methods of 
preservation by use of carbon-dioxide, a gas that proliibits growth of moulds 
on the beef. Moulds cause decomposition, which has been the difiQculty in the past. 

Australia would be well advised to turn attention to the class of beef required, 
and growers have an urgent and important duty to perform in supplying the 
requirements of the trade, which is the breeding of young steers of good quality 
representing a dressed weight of 6501bs. to 7251bs. at the age of 2i years. 

EXPORT SEASON, 1933. 

The 1933 season has opened with much improved prices tor growers, and at 
present is one of the most profitable lines. Prices, compared with last year, have 
doubled, and there appears to be no reason wliy values should not remain payable, 
thus giving justification for full development of lamb production in the rainfall 
areas. 

In order to establish a definite trade we must persevere in spite of variation 
of prices in' the overseas market. By doing so our meat products will establish 
a reputation and ensure the market on merit. It has been the policy of the Meat 
Export Board to pursue this course, and we feel there is ground for encourage¬ 
ment in the progress which growers have made in developing the type of carcass. 
This reflects credit upon producers for the manner in which the enterprise has 
been taken in hand. 

HANDLING LAMBS. 

A word of warning in regard to the handling of lambs I feel is urgent. Bruising 
has been all too prevalent, and it is impressed upon owners that rejection is 
actually the owners^ loss, as the buyer must make allowance when purchasing. 
Whilst there are many causes, such as wool pulls, sticks, and dog bites, I would 
stress the dangers of road transport unless the motor conveyance is carefully 
driven to avoid surging. Construction of the carriage is also important. From 
the experience of the Meat Board this year we are convinc^ed that the motor lorry 
is a serious offender in cases of vehicles not jiroperly constructed. 

THE STATE’S FLOCK. 

Statens Flocks and Where Grazed, 


Sheep. 

Division. Year 1932. 

Central. 1,501,929 

Lower North. 1,232,763 

Upper North. 1,005,608 

South-Eastern. 1,306,586 

Western. 935,778 

Murray Mallee. 558,074 

Total Counties. 6,540,738 

Outside Counties. 1,172,498 

- Total State. 7,713,238 

Increase. 1,104,255 
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Tins year constitutes a record for sheep, the figures being 7,713,236, and 
it will be noted that there are outside Goyder's Line 2,909,508 sheep, whilst 
inside the numbers total 4,803,728. This shows the carrying capacity of the inner 
areas, due allowance being made for cultivation at the same time. Some idea of 
the possibilities of the lamb trade can be gained from these figures. The outside 
areas, of course, will always remain for wool production. 

FINAL. 

I feel that, with aid of top-dressing for the development of pastures in the 
rainfall areas, our meat export industry is only in its infancy, and there is a great 
field for development. That the market is available has already been stressed here¬ 
tofore, and it now rests upon ourselves to make a success of the enterprise which 
is within our grasp. The opportunities of this trade must not be overlooked, for 
in this section of the industry there is offering one of the most profitable avenues 
for producers. 

THE STATE’S EQUIPMENT. 

There is available to producers a complete organisation to render any assist¬ 
ance or advice in connection with meat production for the export trade. 

PASTURES. 

The Waite Research Institute is always ready to give its valuable knowledge on 
the production of the most suitable pastures. In the Agricultural Department we 
have a well-equipped organisation, with competent officers, who are in direct touch 
with the producers on all matters. The Agricultural Instructors are posted in all 
divisions throughout the State. 

The Produce Department will always give information through the Trade 
Commissioner in London in regard to the market there. It will therefore be seen 
that all information is available, and it is up to us to ^^deliver the goods.” 

The co-operation and effort of everyone interested is most strongly urged. 


TOP BRAND 
SUPER 



The Great Crop Mamtainer. 

MANUFACTURERS— 

The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
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SALIENT POINTS IN THE PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 


{Paper read by Mr. E. F. Ward {Stanley Flat) at the 4Ath Congress of the^ 
Agricultural Bureau, September, 1933.) 

The problem of storing produce for a period between the time it leaves the 
hands of the producer and the time it reaches the consumer occupies to-day a 
pivotal position in the general economy of the world^s food supplies. This fact 
is well illustrated in the case of fresh fruit and vegetables. The great develop¬ 
ments which the last half century has witnessed have largely depended upon pro¬ 
gress in the efficiency of cool storage and transport. The changes which are 
taking place in the organisation of the industry may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) The location of taass production, without regard to centres of population^ 
whenever the best conditions of climate, soil, and labor are to be found. 

(2) Concerted action in the marketing of produce aiming at the adjustment 
of supplies to foster a steady demand. 

(3) An increase in the variety of supplies available on all markets at all 
seasons. 

(4) The adoption of uniform grading and the use of standard packages, tend¬ 
ing to create standard products. 

These changes, which make for increased efficiency, depend directly or indirectly 
on our ability to preserve perishable food products out of season in good condition 
for periods sufficient at least to allow of their transport over long distances. 

COOL STORAGE. 

The object of cool storage as applied to fresh fruit is to retard the life processes 
which continue after the fruit is picked, and so by lengthening the life of the 
fruit extend its marketing period. Research work in fruit cool storage may be 
divided into two parts—the first dealing with the way in which pre-storage factors 
affect the subsequent behavior of the stored fruit, the second dealing with the 
actual life processes of the stored fruit and how these are affected by the cold 
storage conditions of temperature, humidity, and atmospheric composition. Pre¬ 
storage factors affecting the subsequent keeping quality are numerous. 

Firstly, there is climate to be considered. G. B. Tindale, B.Sc., Melbourne, 
states:—“We have made the general observation over several seasons that William 
pears grown in the warm Goulburn Valley keep much longer than the same 
variety of pear grown in the cooler southern districts.” 

I. S. Cal well has conducted in the United States of America an elaborate test 
on various fruits to test the effect of climate on the keeping quality, and has 
found that in years of most sunshine the greatest quantity of sugar is stored in 
the fruit, and the fruit stores longest. 

Orchard operations such as cultivation, manuring, irrigation, and pruning 
all have a decided influence on the size and texture of the apple. Over-sized, 
soft-textured fruits do not store well, and cultural activities should be directed 
towards producing firm-fleshed, medium-sized fruits. 

Dr. Barker, of the Cambridge Research Station in England, who has examined 
several shipments of Australian fruits shipped to London, says:—“There is a 
markedly greater wastage among the large-sized apples,” and he raises the ques¬ 
tion whether it would not be better to restrict the export of large-sized apples. 
1 take it that he means 2lin. to 2iin., which is the most popular size demanded 
by overseas buyers. 

IRRIGATION AND RAINFALL. 

With regard to irrigation there is evidence that late watering causes apples 
to break dawn rapidly in cool store. Tests were made in Victoria at Ringwood 
with Jonatbfm apples so well known in this State. The apples were picked at 
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weekly intervals; owing to dry weather, the first two pickings resulted in very 
small apples. Between the second and third pickings bounteous rain fell. The 
apples filled out rapidly, the next pickings being of very large sizes. It was 
found that the fruit gathered after the rain—especially the final picking— 
suffered from breakdown and fungal rots, while the former pickings kept excel¬ 
lently. 

PHYSICAL DAMAGE. 

I cannot stress too greatly the necessity for careful handling of fruit in all 
the processes through which it passes from orchard to consumer. This fact should 
be so apparent that it should not require mentioning. Unfortunately, however, 
the largest share in the wastage of fruit through cool storage at the present time 
may be traced directly or indirectly to rough handling. 

Damage to the skin during picking, packing, and transport causes juices 
to ooze out, and these provide an excellent medium for the development of fungal 
rots. It is scarcely too much to say that almost all fungal attack commences on 
abrasions on the skin of the fruit. It is, therefore, impossible to over stress 
i:he necessity for treating cUl fruit as it really is, a very fragile commodity, and 
to handle it with such care that it enters into its period of senescence in the 
best condition possible, and not partially maimed and open to attack by disease 
before it even enters into its storage period. 

CORRECT TIME AND MATURITY FOR PICEINO. 

^‘One of the most important pre-storage factors,” says R. C. Palmer, of the 
^ummerland Experimental Station, British Columbia, Canada, ^^which infiuence 
the subsequent storage life is the correct stage of maturity at the time of 
picking.” Undoubtedly there is a correct time to pick fruit for storage. In the 
eourse of the preparation of this article I found much literature on this subject, 
and will later give the general verdict on this matter. 

Apples picked too green shrivel and lack size and quality. Apples left on the 
trees too long become soft, and subsequently suffer from breakdown in store. 
They should therefore be picked at an intermediate stage of maturity. As fruits 
vary from year to year in their time of ripening, it is not possible to specify 
the best date or month for gathering. 

The color of the unblushed side of the apple forms a reliable guide. As the 
apple ripens the color on the side of the fruit changes from a green, through 
a green-yellow, to a yellow. The fruit should be picked when the unblushed 
side is green-yellow. The most general verdict comes from R. C. Palmer, whose 
name has been mentioned earlier. He says:—‘^I have carried out tests extending 
over several seasons with Jonathans, picking them at three stages of maturity. 


FRIENDLY SERVICE ALL THE TIME. 


Some of the time, if not aU the time, you must save money, but if you are Mr. Average Citisen 
you know that ALL the time is nearer the mark. 

Whatever your margin <m any one week’s salaiy, it won’t provide for a sudden necessity to 
pay, sav, £60 or £100. No one week’s salary will provide education for your children, heavy 
m^eai expenses, or comfort in your declining years. 

Therefore, to make provision for the big calls, you HAVE to save, more or less, ALL the time. 

The Cmnmonwcalth Savings Bank provides a friendly efficient savings service—ALL the time. 

<iIbiiiiiKmltb6flvtnQ$jM(IRu$t^ 

QVAMMXfMMD BT THl OOMHOIIWIALTH OOTIBMIIHIT. 
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i.e, —(1) When the unblushed side is green; (2) green-yellow; (3) yellow. My 
experiments have definitely proved that where Jonathans were left on the tree 
too long— i.e,, when the unblushed side had turned yellow—the percentage of 
breakdown was very high. By picking the apples at the intermediate stage of 
maturity the apples were of good quality, average size, *and suffered little from 
subsequent breakdown.” 

In order that orchardists may readily recognise the correct stage of maturity for 
picking Jonathans, Mr. Palmer has devised a very simple color chart. On it are 
pasted the three colors, each color being perforated by a large hole. By placing 
the apple against the hole the color can then be'very quickly matched. Mr. 
Palmer^s system of testing the stage of ripeness for apples by color card is verj^ 
widely used in Western Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania, the biggest centres 
of export of this fruit in Australia. Those States are in exact agreement with 
Mr. Palmer’s results, and orchardists are advised to give the matter of maturity 
at picking time much consideration. 

For the iodine test for ripeness obtain commercial iodine and dilute to 2 parts 
iodine to 1 part water, or 66f per cent, iodine and 33\ per cent, water, and place 
in a saucer. Immediately after cutting the apple or pear dip smartly in the 
solution. When the fruit is immersed the sugar shows out white and the starch 
dark. When black and white blotches appear evenly spread over the whole 
surface of the cut portion the fruit is ready to pick. If even blotches are only 

be found just around the core or around the circumference the fruit is just 
as well left on the tree until a uniform test is obtained. The iodine test is. 
very unreliable and practically out of use, because it has been found that with 
the green or hard variety of apples such as Cleopatra, Granny Smith, Dunn’s 
Seedling, and Stone Pippin all test very well and form a reliable guide as to 
maturity, whereas the colored or soft varieties—Rome Beauty, Jonathan, Scarlet 
Pippin, and others—on account of their st>ftness cannot be tested very reliably 
by this method. Varieties of pears differ in that respect also. 

STORAGE PERIOD OF FRUIT. 

Research workers are investigating the life processes which continue after 
the fruit is picked, and how the storage conditions of temperature, humidity, 
and composition of the atmosphere affect these processes. 

When the fruit is stored it continues to take in oxygen and give off approximately 
e<}ual quantities of carbon dioxide. At the same time the sugars, starch and acids 
which were formed while the fruit was growing are gradually used up, heat 
being evolved in the process. When these supplies are exhausted rot and decay 
set in, and the fruit is no longer fit for human consumption. By measuring the 
rate of production of carbon dioxide one obtains a measure of the rate of living 
of the fruit. 

This line of research has been carried out by the Low Temperature Research 
Station, Cambridge, with results of great practical and scientific value. It was 
found that with the apple the respiratory activitity steadily increased after being 
placed in store. In one case with apples stored at 54° Fahr. there was a steady 
increase in respiratory activity for 25 days, after which the activity greatly 
diminished. At the point of greatest activity—called the climateric—it was found 
that fiavor and aroma were developed to a maximum. After the climateric is 
reached, i.e,, when the respiratory activity slows down—^that is, when the sugars, 
jstarch, and acids are almost exhausted—^the apple is definitely on the down grade, 
and quality suffers. The apple becomes mealy, and the fiavor poor. Just before 
the death of the fruit the respiratory activity slightly increases, then the produc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide ceases; the apple then ceases to live. It is found that 
even though the apple be dead there still remain some sugars and acids. 
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It may be of interest to growers to know just how long fmit may be kept in 
cold or air storage. The following varieties of pears may be kept for the follow¬ 


ing periods:— 

\"irieties. Days. 

Williams’s Ben Chretien. 30—40 

Williams’ Bartlbtt. 30—40 

Howell. 90—120 

Beurre Bose. 90—120 

L’Ineonnue. 100—110 

Winter Pear (Nelis). 180—210 

Applks. 

Varieties. Days. 

Jonathan. 100—130 

Dunn’s Seedling. 150—180 

Rome Beauty. 110—130 

Stirling (’astle. 90—120 

Lane’s Prince Albert. 190—210 

Cleopatra. 90—110 

Peaches of the yellow flesh variety. 14 

Peaches of the white flesh variety...^ 21 

Tomatoes. 14 


Plum} are not Icept in cool store for export from this State. South Africa 
supplies most overseas demands, and the following varieties; exported from that 
country may he kept as follows:— 


Varieties. Days. 

Coe’s Golden Drop. 35 

White Washington. 21 

Japanese Plums (usually).*. 21 


Quinces can usually be kept from 6—8 weeks. 

The storage life of plums, peaches, and grapes is, in general, much shorter than 
that of pears and apples, and for this reason their transport over the longer 
distances presents serious difficulties. Thus while these fruits -are now imported 
Avith considerable success from South Africa to England and Canada—a voyage 
of about three weeks—the journey of five to six Aveeks from Australia to England 
is but rarely attempted with peaches and plums, and in the case of most varieties 
of grapes it is attended with uncertainty. With regard to Avastage of the various 
varieties of plums, peaches, and grapes in cool store, the literature examined 
afforded me surprisingly little information of the nature I required, and of the 
best conditions for their storage. My description, therefore, will be largely 
confined to the types of Avastage commonly found in apples and pears exported 
under cool storage. 

WASTAGE DISEASES. 

There are several physiological disorders of the apple occurring while still on the 
tree, and others which are only revealed by a period in cool store. Of the 
disorders which occur Avhile still unpicked there is the well-known disease ‘‘bitter 
pit.” 

This, I might say, is one of the most serious disorders occurring in Australian 
apples. The trouble first develops in the orchard, but becomes more obAdous 
and commercially more disastrous during the storage life of the affected fruit, 
although there appears to be no evidence of its appearance in the case of fruit 
quite sound when gathered from the tree. 
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TE6 flesh of the affected apples shows small masses of brown, spongy tissue, 
usually confined to the outer part just under the skin. Sometimes more deep- 
seated tissues are affected, and when, by coalescence of several small masses or 
otherwise a moderately large patch of brown tissue is produced in the heiart 
of the fruit, the appearance simulates that of Brown Heart to some extent. 

Hollow Core is another disease which forms while the fruit is yet pn the tree. 
It is found almost exclusively in the Cleopatra, and is termed an abnormality, 
brought about by the splitting of the top of the capillary chamber and the extension 
of this split through the flesh of the apple, sometimes almost to the skin. The tissue 
lining this cavity becomes brown and woody, and 'the interior of the apple in 
extreme cases assumes a most unsightly appearance in consequence, although 
externally a misshapenness is the only sign of this abnormality. The condition 
is seldom met with, however, in this advanced form. 

There a.re several other disorders which may be noticed on fruit unpicked, 
namely, ^^scald,'' which is marked by the browning of the skin on one side of the 
apple. Fruit suffering from sunburn and Fmieladium should be discarded'before 
storage and export. 

STORAGE DISEASES. 

A condition of the fruit known as Internal Breakdown is the most commonly 
met with. It is a storage trouble associated with the senility of the apple, and is 
the typical cause of wastage of fruit stored for over-long periods at low tempera¬ 
tures. It is normally characterised by a vague browning of the outer part of the 
flesh. 

Core Flush and Flesh Collapse are names given to similar browning noticed in 
the core region, which occurs in storage under similar conditions. 

Brown Heart .—In apples affected by Brown Heart a ring of browned tissue 
is often present midway between the core and the skin. In mild cases the browning 
may be restricted to isolated areas in the flesh, while in severe cases the whole of 
the flesh may be brown. The sharp definition of the brown flesh from the healthy 
tissue is especially characteristic of the disease. Brown Heart caused disastrous 
losses in the Australian apple trade in 1922, entire shipments arriving in an 
almost valueless condition. The cause of this disease is to said to be inadequate 
ventilation of the ship’s holds, and the added accumulation of carbon dioxide 
during the voyage allows this icondition to take its toll. 

Jonathan Spot is chiefly confined, as its name suggests, to the Jonathan variety. 
It is characterised by black or brown spots in the skin of the fruit. It is exten¬ 
sively found in Western Australian apples of this variety. No reliable methods 
of control have as yet been jestablished for the storage diseases mentioned. 

Fungal Rots, as the name implies, refer to the fungus variety of spores which 
set up and bring about rotting of fruit. The rotting is caused by the germination 
and growth of fungal spores on the surface of the skin or, occasionally, in the 
cavity of the core; the affected tissue becomes soft and discolored, and is often 
water-soaked and clearly delimited from the sound flesh. 

Since the fungus usually spreads through the tissues at roughly the same rate 
in all directions, the shape of the lesions is a useful criterion for distinguishing 
between fungal rotting and .the breakdown due to various physiological diseases. 

Fungal rotting is seldom extensive in fruit at the markets which receive ex¬ 
ported fruit, but observation has shown that fruit which is fairly mature pn 
arrival may be seriously affected during marketing and distribution. The infor¬ 
mation with rogard to wastage and diseases occurring in fruit in cool store are 
extracts from artidee written by J. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., who is conducting 
experiments at the Research Station, Cambridge, and the Covent Garden Labora¬ 
tory, London, 

The assistance rendered by the Department of Agriculture in placing the 
literati referred to at my disposal is gratefully acknowledged. 
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EGG PRODUCTION ON THE FARM. 


{Paper read by Mr. F. Wormatj) {Gawler Miver) at the 44:th Congress of the 
Agricultural Bureau, September, 1933.) 

Do fowls on a purely egg production basis pay the man on the land* /living 
away from the metropolitan area, who has to depend almost solely on egg pro¬ 
duction for all his income from poultry? I have established this side line on my 
farm and am of opinion that if one has the patience and capital there is 
more profit in fowls than cows if one has to depend solely on the cream cheques 
for profits. Selling milk, of course, is a different matter. To start off it is 
necessary to decide whether it is cheaper to buy day-old chicks or pur¬ 
chase an incubator and hatch them. Unless one has good fowls worth breeding 
from, it would be the wisest plan to purchase say 200 from a reputable breeder of 
well bred stock. Obtain stock from proved good layers; if it is intended to' hatch 
on the farm, then secure a good laying pen of say, six hens and rooster. One 
sound ^argument in favor of breeding your own chicks is that you know what 
size eggs go in the machine. 

Incubation. 

I prefer a 2ioz. egg for incubation, and certainly nothing under 2ozs. Also see 
that they are not rough shelled, mis-shapen, or ridged. If the eggs are dirty 
they should be washed, this does not harm the egg. The pores of a dirty egg are 
blocked, and this will prevent a good hatch. Be very particular about the fresh¬ 
ness of the egg; if it is over six days old reject it. It is a good plan to turn 
the eggs at least once a day, preferably twice a day; this prevents the embryo 
from sticking to the shell. Before placing the (eggs in the incubator see that it 
is properly regulated to obtain a regular heat of 103® for about 24 hours. 


w. M. L. 

HIGH GRADE SUPER 

Strengthens against Drought. 

Increases resistance to Disease, particularly Fungi. 

USE IT LIBERALLY. 


Manntaotored by 

Wallaroo-Mount Lyell Fertilisers Limited, 

AT PORT ADELAIDE AND WALLAROO. 
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When the eggs are put in the temperature will drop considerably; it will again 
rise to 103® if the machine is working properly. If the mach^e is not fitted 
with automatic egg turners, it is a good plan to mark one side of the egg ^th 
a red pencil and on the opposite side mark with blue pencil; this simplifies 
matters when turning the egg. Never use an indelible pencil. Clean the lamp 
every day, so that it will not smoke; the latter is fatal to chicks. 

Testing Eggs. 

Do not turn the eggs until they have been in the machine for 48 hours. On 
the seventh day they should be tested to ascertain if they are fertile or not; if 
in doubt about some of the eggs, allow them to remain and test again on the 
tenth day. To make a simple tester, procure a piece of cardboard or tin about 
Sin. square; in the centre cut a hole the shape of an egg, but not quite so large, 
otherwise the egg /will slip through it. By passing this over an electric light or 
before a bright lamp, one can easily see the embryo. It is not unlike a spider 
with a black spot about the size of a sweet pea seed. Eggs that show a streak 
of blood running around the egg must be rejected; this is a broken yolk. When 
turning the eggs for the first few times, only leave them out of the incubator 
as long as it takes to turn the eggs; the second week they may be left out 
longer, and the third week for 15 to 20 minutes. At all times take into con¬ 
sideration the weather, and do not chill the eggs. Do not turn eggs after the 
eighteenth day. Always see that the bulb of the thermometer hangs or rests on 
a level with the top of the eggs and over a fertile egg. 

Moisture. 

This is an important, yet complex, question. In incubation, if there is too 
much ventilation, and if the atmosphere is too dry, there will be excessive loss 
of moisture from the eggs. The various constituents of the egg are intimately 
associated with water. The growth of the embryo depends upon a definite pro¬ 
portion of water at all times of incubation. The egg contains on an average 
70 per cent, of water, held in chemical and mechanical combination, and is in the 
egg to that amount for very definite purposes. The carbon dioxide and water 
given off by the embryo are associated with the important work of slowly altering 
tho structure and composition of the shell. The action of the respired carbon 
dioxide and moisture on the carbonate and phosphate of lime jn the shell results 
in dissolution, and finally a brittle, easily fractured shell, from which the chick 
easily emerges. Watch the air space in the egg; if it is too small this indicates 
that the chick is developing too quickly by the presence of too much moisture; 
on the other hand, if the air space is? very large, this indicates that? the chick 
is not developing sufficiently because there is not enough moisture in the incubator. 
When the chicks are chipping the eggs, do not open the door of the incubator, 
because the cold air entering the machine may chill the eggs and prevent a good 
batch. 

Brooding. 

When removing the chicks from the incubator room to the brooder house, protect 
them from any wind; they easily catch a chill and much loss from bowel troubles 
is due to this. Brooders are made in many styles, both heated and unheated. 
The general practice, when chicks are hatched in winter or early spring, is to 
house them under a heated brooder for about three weeks, then transfer them to 
a cold brooder; be very careful not to overcrowd the chicks at all times. A 
brooder that will i hold 100 chicks at birth cannot be expected to hold them in 
three weeks’ time, because as the chicks grow they require more room and more 
fresh mr, but not draughts. See that the chicks do not crowd in comers; the 
cornera must be rounded off with tin or preferably wire netting and then the 
chicks are not likely to trample one another to death. Watch them in the evening 
when they are going under the brooder because some of the chicks crowd in the 
corners. 
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Feeding Chicks. 

Dry mash for two weeks at least ds the general rule and bran three parts 
and pollard one, with about 6 to 8 per cent, of dried buttermilk powder, is good. 
I also have cracked wheat, maize, and peas in containers. See that the chicks 
cannot get into these, otherwise they scratch out the grain on to the floor, and 
much is wasted. Also always have finely crushed charcoal in the food, enough to 
turn the bran and pollard a gpreyish color; shell grit also shotdd be provided. 
After a couple of weeks, finely chafied green feed may be fed, but it must be 
fresh; avoid stemmy feed, such as old lucerne; fowls cannot digest fibre. Lettuce, 
rape, and silver beet are ideal chick green feeds.^ Do not use spices or nostrums. 
Sunlight and good food with plenty of greenstuff mil result in good, strong, 
healthy chicks. 

Rearing Pult^bts. 

As the chicks are growing keep an eye open for thei cockerels and separate 
them from the pullets at once. When they are about six weeks old and the weather 
is good they may be transferred to portable or lar^r sheds out in ’the open and 
allowed free range. This method saves a lot of food, because they practically 
live on grass, &c., but always have food for them if they wish to partake of it. 
Always provide clean drinking water; this should have a wire guard over it 
to prevent the chicks falling into it. After a couple of months, feed the same 
way as is intended when they are layingt By this means they do not get a setback 
or go into a false moult after laying a few eggs. The principle is to so feed 
pullets coming on to lay that they may have a good reserve stored up; if• they 
have not this reserve, they lay a few eggs then go into a moult. 

Feeding Fowls for Egg Production. 

When the pullets are put into their permanent quarters, which must face north 
or north-east to allow the maximum amount of sunlight to shine into the sheds 
in the winter, reckon out the number of birds a house will accommodate. 
This is ascertained by multiplying the length by the depth in feet and dividing 
by 3; thus a shed 12 x 10 =« 120, divided by 3 == 40. fowls will hei its capa^ty. 
The floor should be covered with cocky chaff or short straw 4in. to 6in. 'deep 
to make the birds scratch for their grain. Some prefer loose dirt or sand ^for 
litter; in either case they should always have a dust bath provided. The^liust 
allows the birds to rid themselves of any vermin, and during the moult, the-caidting 
of old feathers, and the growth of new plumage will be assisted. ' Charcoal and 
shell grit should always be available for the birds to help themselves. By 
using kerosene tins for nests and half filling these with shell grit, the eggai'^ill 
be kept clean, and the birds will help themselves whilst sitting on the nest.i, ,There 
are two methods in common use—(1) wet mash and grain, (2) dry mash and 
grain. In both methods, green food should be used freely and plenty of clean 
water always available. 

Wet Mash. , 

The usual practice is to give this in the morning, followed by green feed alone 
at midday and grain in the evening. See that when the grain is fed it is covered 
by the litter to make the birds scratch for it, and at. daylight the birds are at 
work again. The good layers are out first in the morning and are the last to 
go to the roost at night. A good mixture is bran one part by measure, pollard 
two parts by measure, chaffed green feed five parts by measure. Scald the bran 
with hot soup made of meat meal, allowing fib. to each 100 adult birds and loz. 
of salt. Allow this to soak and swell. The scalding is to provide heat to burst 
the starch grains; cold water will not do this, the hot water starts the process 
of digestion. W^st hot add green feed and dry off with pollard. Mix it well 
until it is rather dry and flaky. The daily allowance is joz. of bran and loz. 
of pollard per bird. On no account throw this food on the ground; feed it in 
food troughs, thoroughly clean, and to prevent the birds from stepping in it or 
scratching it out on to the ground, fix some pieces of fencing wire across the top 
0 
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of the troughs. At ,midday give them as much green food as they will clean up. 
This must be palatable. About an hour before sundown throw their grain to 
them, allowing about IJozs. to 2ozs. per bird—wheat for preference. 


Dry Mash. 

Dry mash is fed in hoppers and the method is certainly saving in labor. ^ I 
have adopted both methods of feeding, and claim just as good egg production 
as from wet mash. As fowls cannot swallow dry mash until it is moistened by^ 
saliva, this is a great point in favor of this method. My practice for mixing the dry 
mash is equal parts by measure (not weighj:) of bran and pollard, 10 per cent, 
meat meal, with one handful of charcoal to a kerosene bucketful of the above. 

I leave the feed hoppers open until 2 p.in.; then they are closed, but green food 
is supplied twice a day. An abundance of green feed means the cutting down 
of costs of other foods, and green feed is the cheapest. It is surprising what a 
lot of it they will eat if it is succulent; it also supplies invaluable mineral salts, 
in the absence of which no stock can thrive for any length of time. Fowls are 
like other producing animals on the farm; you will only get out of them according 
to how you feed them, i.e., it is only the rich man that can afford to starve his 
stock. 

Guide to Pick the Best Present Producers. 


Laying Hen, 

Vent, large, dilated oblong. 

Pubic bones, flexible, wide apart. 
Comb, large, red, full, glossy. 
Wattles and lobes, prominent, smooth, 
soft. 


Non-Laying Hen. 

Vent, small, contracted. 

Pubic bones, rigid, close. 

Comb, small, pale, scaly. 

Wattles and lobes, inconspicuous, rough, 
dry. 


How TO JuixiB 
Long Period Laying Hen, 

Vent, bluest white. 

Eye, thin white. 

Ear lobes, pearly white. 

Beak, pearly white. 

Shanks, white, flat, roimd. 

Plumage, worn, soiled, lifeless. 


Past Production. 

tShort Period Laying Hen. 

Vent, flesh colored. 

Eye, thick yellow. 

Ear lobes, yellow, tinted. 

Beak, yellow tinted. 

Shanks, yellow, round. 

Plumage, signs of moulting, loose 
feathered. 


A Few Common Complaints in Poultry. 

The most common is tick fever. Prevention is the only cure. The , tick is a 
fowl parasite, and if the birds are allowed to go anywhere on the-farm to roost, 
the tick will be there with them. If the birds are properly housed or only shut 
up at night, then tick is easily controlled by flooding the joints, all,crevices and 
cracks in the timbers, and especially the perches, with old oil and' kerosene in 
the proportions of two to one; the perches should be movable. Symptoms of tick 
fever are easily detected—loss of leg power, manure of a greenish color, and 
wings drooping. Feed lightly on soaked bread and milk; mix one teaspoonful 
of ginger, one teaspoonful of Epsom salts, one pint of boiling water, and when 
cold, bottle, and give birds one teaspoonful twice a day. Birds that recover from 
tick fever never contract it again. 

Chicken-Pox is easily cured if close watch is kept on the flock, and affected 
birds picked out early. Pen them off, as it is very infectious, and paint sores 
with a small stencilled brush dipped in iodine. 

Soft-shelled eggs are generally due to overfeeding, also lack of lime, salts, etc.; 
see that such birds have plenty of shell grit. 

W|ie.at is now about 8s. to 9s. per bag, bran and pollard £5 2s. 6d. per ton. 
Whitol^these prices rule, I find it costs about Id. per week to feed each bird, and on 
the average farm eggs can be produced «for 4d. per dozen; this is reckoning on 
fo6d only, not housing and chick raising. 
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TWO DISEASES OF SHEEP OF ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


(Paper read at the Congress of the Agrioidtwral Bwrea/a, Septembery 1933 .) 

[By C. T. McKenna, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Officer, 
Stock and Brands Department.] 

PARASITIC aASTRO-ENTERinS OF SHEEP. 

During the spring, summer, and autumn of the 1932-1933 season, reports were 
received from many areas of the State of a disease in lambs, the main features 
of which were failure to thrive, loss of condition and weakness, followed by 
heavy mortalities. Field investigations on many of the affected farms and the 
examination of material from a number of affected flocks have shown that the 
disease is due to a severe infestation with internal parasites. 

The effects of parasitic invasion are well known to sheep owners in the high 
rainfall areas of South Australia, but during the season under review the losses 
were much heavier than usual, the disease was more widespread, and further 
appeared in parts of the State previously considered to be ‘‘cleah.^^ 

Parasitic Gastro-Enteritis is probably the most serious disease of sheep in this 
State, not so much on acconut of the actual losses, but because affected,- sheep 
show loss of condition, fail to thrive, their fleece is und^r normal weight, and the 
wool is tender. 

A good deal of experimental work has been done, mainly in New South Wales, 
by Clunies Ross and also by Seddon, Belschner, and Edgar, and a resume of this 
and of our investigations locally should be of importance to sheep owners. 

Some common names for the disease amongst sheepmen arc ^'Coast Dis^e^’ 
(a term which not only includes parasitism, but other obscure diseases of sheep 
in coastal areas as well), ‘^Stomach Worm Disease,” and “Black Scour of Lambs.” 

THE PARASITES WHICH CAUSE IT. 

Those which have been found on examination of the digestive canal contents 
are, briefly:— 

(1) The “Hair Worms”. —There are several varieties of these, but by far the 
commonest and most important is the Trichostronggles. These are fine hair-like 
worms a little over Jin. in length which are found in great numbers in the small 
bowel and to a lesser extent in the fourth stomach. Their presence is only 
demonstrated with difficulty, but the most likely place to find them in the small 
gut is from 3-15ft. from its junction with the last stomach. 

(2) The Large “Stomach Worm” {Haemonchus cowtortus ),—This parasite can 
easily be recognised in the stomach and sometimes in the first part of the small 
bowel on account of its comparatively large size (i-ljin. long) and the red fend 
white spiral markings of the larger worms. 

(3) “Tapeworms” (Moniezia expansa ),—The worm is white and flat in 
appearance and made up of numerous segments. It may attain a length of I5ft. 
or more. Tapeworms inhabit the small bowel, and as many as 10 or more may 
be found in a single lamb. 

(4) WoRks OF THE Caecum and Large Bowel. 

The following points are emphasised:— 

(a) The infestation is invariably a mixed one, but one variety usually 
predominates. 
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{h) That parasitic gastro-enteritis is due mainly to ^^hair worms” 
{Triehostrongyles) and to a lesser extent to the ^^ston^h worm” 
{Haemonchius contorius), 

(c) It would appear that Trichostrongyles are much more widely distribi^d 
in the State than the Haemonchus, and that the former can withst«d 
the effects of dryness and cold better; it appears in drier areas and 
infests sheep earlier in the spring than the latter. 

(d) Tapeworms do not appear to cause many losses in sheep. They do, 
liowever, affect them. They are a common parasite of lambs In this 
State. . 

(e) The large bowel worms are believed to be capable of causing serious 
effects. 

if) The female “hair'’ and “atopiach” worms lay eggs which are passed out 
in the faeces. The eggs hatch out in the paddocks and ultimately 
develop into larval forms which settle on the grass and so are taken 
in by the sheep when feeding. , 

HOW THEY AFFECT THE SHEEP. 

The parasites must look to their host, the sheep, to sustain them,’ and they 
either obtain their nourishment by piercing the bowel wall and sucking'the blood, 
or by ingestion of the food in the canal. Further, they wound and irritate the 
bowel wall and cause digestive disturbances. > 

When their great numbers is considered, it is evident that they must weaken 
the sheep. A count of the “hair worms” in one lamb showed that 30,000 were 
present, and if they were placed end to end they would stretch a distance of *at 
least 200yds. 

SEASONAL INFLUENCES BEARING ON THE INFESTATION. 

It is common knowledge that the effects of parasitic infestation vary con¬ 
siderably in different years. The disease is much worse during some seasons than 
others, and in this State the 1932-1933 season was a bad one. The years 1930-1932 
were good years, and as a consequence the growth of feed was good and the soil 
was kept damp for considerable Spells. This was particularly so during 1932. 
Now it is just these conditions—moisture and warmth—which are suitable for the 
development of the parasites outside the sheep's body, and it is no wonder that 
shehp became infested in greater and greater numbers until during 1932-1933 a 
maximum of losses was experienced. This run of good years probably accounts 
for the appearance of the parasite in areas previously considered clean. During 
dry years the disease is much milder in its effects. 

AGE AND CLASS OF SHEEP AFFECTED. 

{a) The “hair worms” (Trichosttongyles) chiefly affect hoggets, especially from 
5 to 12 months old. Weaners and even sucker lambs may show the> disease, but it 
is not commonly seen in older sheep unless such sheep have not previously suffered 
from the trouble as hoggets. The history usually is that once the sheep are 12 to 
18 months old they are not again affected. It would appear that with age, a 
natural resistance to this parasite is developed. The period of the year that it 
affects sheep extends from early spring through summer and autumn, 

(h) The “stomach worm” {Ha£monchu8 contortiis) causes serious trouble in 
both lambs and grown sheep, the latter often severely. Generally speaking, it is 
a complaint of late spring, summer, and early autumn. 

(C) Tapeworms affect young lambs mainly. 
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SYMPTOMS. 

From what has been said it is evident that there are two types of Parasitio 
Oastro-Enteritis, and from now on they will be described as:— 

(a) Trichostrongylosia —^‘‘Hair worm disease.” 

(b) Haemonchosis —“Stomach worm disease.” 

The symptoms of Trichoatrongylosis are as follows:— 

The history is that the owner is having trouble in his young sheep. Though they 
are on good pasture and apparently receiving ample nourishment, they are not 
doing well. They are lacking in size and general development. A dark-colored 
•diarrhoea is invariably present. When driven they appear sluggish, and can easily 
be caught. As the disease progresses they lose weight and become emaciated. In 
one district which *1; visited practically 100 per cent, of the hoggets in the various 
flocks examined were affected; the average losses were about 30 per cent. (75 per 
cent, on one property), and it was estimated that at least 3,000 young sheep had 
died in the area. In other districts the losses have varied from 10 per cent, up 
to 33 per cent. 

In flocks in which the disease is not so severe there are marked gradations in 
size, and a “tail” is developed,' i.e., a percentage of the sheej)/ are markedly under¬ 
sized and in poor condition. On examining the sheep it is found that in badly 
affected ones the body is emaciated, the skin 'is pale, and “pot belly” is present. 
When the sheep is turned up, fluid can be heard in the belly. In less severely 
affected sheep, the skin appears'pink and the belly is not distended; the owner in 
these cases rarely suspects worms and considers it is “something to do with 
the feed.” 

Haemonchosis, on the other hand, is more rapidly fatal. Scouring is variable 
and is sometimes absent. Anaemia (paleness of the skin) is invariably present. 
The affected sheep show swellings under the jaw (“Bottlejaw^') and distension of 
the belly (“Pot Belly”). 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

The outstanding feature is the extremely emaciated condition of the carcase. 
There is very little internal fat present. On opening up the belly cavity a con¬ 
siderable amount of watery fluid is seen there. This fluid may, however, be absent 
in early cases of Trichoatrongylosis, Where Haemonchii are present they can 
easily be seen in the fourth or last stomach, where they are found mixed in the 
ingesta or attached to the lining wall of the organ. In the case of 
Trichoatrongylea, preliminary examination’ of the stomach and intestines gives the 
idea that no parasites are present, and in order to demonstrate that they are there, 
it is necessary to carry out the following procedure. After slitting up the small 
bowel and drawing out the contents, scrape the material off the bowel lining at a 
point about 6ft. from the fourth stomach. Put the scraping on a clean piece of sheet 
glass, mix with a little water, and spread out. If a piece of flight or dark paper 
is now put under the glass and the mass is examined in a good light with a 
magnifying glass, the “hair worms” can easily be seen. 

In view of the difficulty of finding these worms and the importance of knowing 
what type of worm is responsible for the trouble, it is strongly recommended 
that material be forwarded to the Stock and Brands Department for examination. 
A sick sheep showing typical symptoms could be brought on. sent for post-mortem 
examination; in the latter case it should be sent direct to the Bacteriologicail 
Department, Adelaide Hospital, and this Department should be advised. 

If bowel contents are forwarded scrapings from small bowel and stomach walls, 
together with a little of the fluid contents should be put in a clean bottle and 
mixed with an equal quantity of 10 per cent, formalin (loz. of formalin with 
enough water added to make J pint, equal 10 per cent, solution). Full details 
of the symptoms observed and type of sheep affected should be forwarded at 
the same time. 
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FACTORS WHICH PREDISPOSE TO INFESTATION. 

1. The Condition of the Animal. —This is an important factor in determining^ 
whether the parasites will gain the upper hand or not. If the nutrition of the- 
sheep is good they may carry quite considerable numbers of parasites without 
showing ill effects. It is when the nutritive value of the pasture faUs off that the 
worms start to increase and affect the sheep. In this respect it is important to 
note that the high luxuriant growth of pasture of good seasons is much lower in 
nutritive value than the short, leafy type, and is quite inadequate for the grazing 
requirements of weaners. 

2. Age. —^Young sheep have not only to maintain ^themselves, but they also have- 
to grow, so they require plenty of good nourishing feed. As is well known, they 
are very susceptible to checks, e,g., if they are put on to poorer feed. For thia 
reason, young sheep are more susceptible than older ones to invasion by parasites. 

3. Weaning. —This tends to cause a cheek if good feed is not available. 

4. Over-stocking. —This limits the supply of nutrition and makes re-infestation, 
of the flock with worm larvae much easier. 


TREATMENT. 

T. —Medicinal. 

(а) The treatment of Triehostrongylosis worm*^ disease) by medicinal 

means is almost ineffective. However, it does some good, as it has been found 
that, although the disease was not checked, treated sheep running on natural 
pasture gave a much better wool quality than untreated sheep. Again, worm 
infestation is a mixed one, and medicinal treatment is effective against ^‘stomach 
worms” (HaemonchtAs) and tapeworms. For these reasons it should be persisted 
in. The following medicinal treatment is suggested:— 

(1) Where the disease is diagnosed:—Drench all hoggets at once with the* 
standard copper sulphate solution. Repeat this drench seven days 
later. Subsequently drench monthly with either the copper sulphate 
solution or the carbon tetrachloride mixture. 

^ (2) Id areas where the disease is known to exist:—Weaners should be 
drenched monthly from the beginning of September onwards with* 
either of the above drenches (preferably copper sulphate solution). 
The first dose should be just before separation from the mothers. 

(б) Stomach Worms (Haemonchus), —They can be effectively controlled by 
drenching with carbon tetrachloride mixture. Less effective than this mixture is 
the standard copper sulphate solution, but it has the advantage that it is cheaper,, 
easily administered, and very safe. A plan of treatment is:— 

(1) Drench all sheep during July. 

(2) Drench all young sheep and lambing ewes in September. 

(3) Drench young sheep and lambing ewes at monthly intervals from November 

to May. 

(c) Tapeworms. —Standard copper sulphate solution is an effective drench. 
The carbon tetrachloride mixture does not remove them. 


Standard Copper Sulphate Solution, 

The solution is prepared as follows:— 

Dissolve 8ozs. of bluestone in Sgalls. of water, and of this give the following^ 
dos6s:— 


Ozs. 


Adult sheep. 2 

Two tooth^s. 14 

Lambs, 6 to 12 months. 1 

Lambs, 3 to 6 months. 4 
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FARMERS 

YOU’LL GET A GOOD BUN FOR YOUR MONEY IF YOU USE 

WATTLE BINDER TWINE 

I MADE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA | 

“GOOD TWINE SAVES TIME” 
Thousands of farmers use “Wattle ” brand because it is strong, 
even, dean, and eliminates those irritating delays canted by 
binder twine breaking or fraying. 

“WAHLE” 

BINDER 
TWINE ^ 


is obtaiiLable 
in Three Grades 

BLUE CROSS 
HOLDFAST 

special 

WATTLE 

SUPERIOR 

MANILA 

ALWAYS ASK 

FOR y 

••WATTLE” A 

BRAND / 




!^TT1 

''/SRANer= 

m TVi 


/ J’V 


’PHONB 

L.5187 

Manufactured by 


\ ADELAIDE ROPE & NAIL CO. 

N. / LIMITED. 

CROYDON. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

SUPPLIES OBTAINABLE FROM ALL DISTBIBUTOBA 
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In preparing the solution use only hard, blue lumps of the drug, and discard 
all lumps which are white and powdery. Break up the large lumps, and dissolve 
in a little boiling water, then add cold water to make up Sgalls. of solution in an 
enamel bucket. Do not use an iron vessel for the solution, as it will act on the 
, metal and become less active. A small glass bottle with a hole filed in the side 
in such a position that when plunged in the solution it will fill up with the exact 
dose, is euitable for drenching. 

Carbon Tetrachloride Mixture, 


This consists of:— 

Parts. 

Carbon tetrachloride. 1 

Liquid paraffin. 4 

The dose of the mixture is:— 

Cubic Centimetres. 

Lambs. 5 

Adult sheep. 10 


The mixture is sold prepared for use in Igall. tins, and this quantity is sufficient 
to dose 900 lambs or 450 adult sheep. The cost is approximately Jd. per dose 
for an adult sheep. 

Reliable all metal dosing syringes fitted with a long, slightly curved nozzle and 
adjustable by a screw on the handle for doses of 6c.c. or [lOo.c. are available. 
For large flocks a reliable automatic drenching gun is on the market. 

Owing to the fact that carbon tetrachloride evaporates quickly only a small 
quantity at a time should be poured from the container into a suitable vessel. 
The container should be well shaken before pouring out, and kept tightly stop- 
pered at all times. 

Precautions to he Observed when Dosing with Carbon Tetrachloride, 

(1) In certain rare instances the drug though absolutely safe for normal sheep 
in doses five and 10 times the size of that recommended may cause some mortality. 
The reason for this is obscure^ bqjb one factor known to influence the toxicity of 
the drug is mineral deficiency (calcium particularly) in the pasture. 

• (2) Again, sheep grazing on soursobs should not be dosed with carbon tetra¬ 
chloride. Sheep grazing on this plant do suffer from a deficiency of available 
calcium (lime). ^ 

" (3) A precaution to be observed is to try the effect of the drug on a small per¬ 
centage of the sheep of different classes (ewes, lambs, &c.). If no ill effects 
are observed in two days the rest of the flock can be drenched. 

I 

^ I . Drenching, 

Before the administration of either copper sulphate solution or carbon tetra¬ 
chloride mixture, the sheep should be yarded overnight and dosed on the following 
morning before being allowed food and water. They may be allowed to feed as 
j^Qon as treated. The sheep should be dosed standing, the head should be forced 
Upwards and backwards, and the lower jaw should be left free. In the case of 
ti^e tetrachloride mixture, the nozzle of the syringe should be inserted over the 
shecp^s tongue, and the syringe emptied steadily. 

\ 

II.— Adequate Nutrition. 

As has been stated, medicinal treatment of ^'Hair-worm” disease is unsatis¬ 
factory. However, during trials with various drugs, it has been observed that 
young sheep infest^ with Trichostronggles but not drenched showed improvement 
when given more nutritious feed and ^‘nursed.” It would appear that the provision 
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of good, nutritious feed and good animal husbandry will do more to control 
this serious disease of lambs than medicinal treatment. As regards ^^stomach 
worm” disease, improved nutrition should also go hand in hand with medicinal 
treatment. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

(1) Good Feeding. —Weaners should be nursed and given the best feed avail¬ 
able from the time they are weaned until they are at least 12 months old. More 
cultivation of some of the affected areas, the top dressing of suitable parts, and 
the planting of lucerne, &e., should be helpful. The sheep owner should plan 
ahead for the feeding of his young sheep right from the beginning of the worm 
season (September to May). 

(2) Subdivision. —In this way small paddocks can be held for the young sheep. 
The flock, however, should not be left on them for more than three to four weeks 
at a time. 

(3) Burning Off Paddocks. —The burning off of paddocks wherever possible 
in spring and summer destroys many young worms. 

(4) The Use of Licks. —As the natural pasture of most of the worm areas 
is deflcient in mineral matter (phosphorus and calcium) the provision of the 
following Kck during the dry period of the year is recommended:— 

Parts. 

Dicalcic phosphate (35 to 37 per cent., PgOg) .. 40 ^ 

Salt. 60 

Note. —Those areas of South Australia in which parasitic gaslro-enteritis of 
sheep is common are Kangaroo Island, the coastal areas of Eyre’s and Yorke 
Peninsulas {Trichostrongylosis is particularly bad in these coastal parts), the 
South-East, the area south of Adelaide, the Lakes district of the Murray Mouth. 
It has also been observed in the Auburn, Clare, and Angaston districts and also 
the Hills district. 

INFECTIOUS ENTEBO-TOXAEMIA OF SHEEP. 

Recently this disease was investigated in Western Australia by Bennetts, and 
later in Tasmania by Oxer, and the results of their investigations have been 
published in the Council for Scientiflc and Industrial Research’s Bulletin No. 67 
and Pamphlet No. 35. 

There is little doubt that the Western Australian disease is identical with that 
disease of sheep in South Australia known as “Braxy-like Disease” and ‘‘Stink- 
wort Poisoning,” and also with that disease in lambs called “Pulpy Kidney.” 

As this disease is a common one and is the cause of serious losses amongst 
sheep and lambs in this State, a summary of the results of this work should be 
of interest. 

Infectious entero-toxaemia can be described as a rapid poisoning by a powerful 
toxin (poison) manufactured under certain conditions in the small bowel of the 
sheep by a special germ, the Bacillus ovitoxicusy during its growth there. 

Distribution. —The disease is widespread in the agricultural areas of South 
Australia. It appears to be confined to the cultivated areas and districts where 
top dressing of pastures has been carried out. It is common in the old settled 
wheat areas of the Mid-North. 

Incidence. —The disease is peculiar in that the mortalities from it vary con¬ 
siderably from year to year; it mil appear in one district for one, two, or three 
years, and then apparently die out; again, it may appear on a certain farm 
whilst adjoining properties will be free from it. The following facts in regard 
to its liability to occur are known:— 

(1) Seasonal Occurrence, —The disease occurs during autumn, winter, and 
early spring. Losses generally follow after the first rains of the 
season (March-April), and at this time the disease usually makes its 
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appearance in the wheat areas, where the history is invariably that the 
sheep at the time of the occurrence of losses were grazing mainly on 
Stinkwort {Inula graveolens). In other districts outbreaks coincide 
with the appearance of greenfeed. The disease continues throughout 
the winter months and up to late October. The greatest lossess usually 
occur at the beginning of the season and towards the latter part 
(spring) when lambs particularly are affected. Good seasons with a 
^^flush*^ of feed are considered to be the worst. A point of importance 
is that outbreaks of the same disease have been observed in sheep 
running on dry pea stubble in the summer months, especially after a 
thunderstorm, presumably as a result of their gorging on swollen 
peas. 

(2) Yearly Variation .—Mortalities are greatest on farms or in districts where 

the disease occurs for the first time. On the other hand in those 
areas where the disease is well known the death rate is low except 
in flocks newly introduced from clean areas. 

(3) Species of Animals Affected .—It is naturally confined to sheep. 

(4) Breed and Sex .—They have no particular significance except that farmer® 

consider that crossbred lambs, which fatten and mature more rapidly, 
are more frequently affected than Merino lambs. 

(6) Age .—Sheep of any age from three weeks old onwards may be affected*,, 
young sheep are probably more frequently affected. 

(6) Condition .—Sheep in good condition, particularly rapidly fattening 
animals, are chiefly affected. Sheep in store condition are occasionally 
affected. 

SYMPTOMS. 


In an outbreak the losses are usually spread over a considerable period (two 
months or more), and are never great at one time. The owner usually finds 
the affected sheep dead in the morning near the camp. The period of sickness 
is short (two to four hours), and only occasionally does the farmer notice signs 
of it. Sheep frequently show symptoms after being driven; they lag behind 
the flock, and are frequently left when camp is broken. There is a staggering 
gait with ^^knuekling over^’ of fore limbs. The animal soon goes down, and 
either lies quietly until it dies or less commonly exhibits up to the point of 
death more or less violent galloping movements. This convulsive type is more 
frequently seen in lambs than adult sheep. Salivation and champing of the ja\rs 
are common. Bloating may become marked before death. 


POST-MORTEM FINDINGS. 

On examining the carcass the owner finds that it is invariably that of a well- 
nourished animal. It is blown up, and the skin which is not covered with wool 
is often dark blue in color (fermentative changes). Signs of recent scouring 
are usually present. On opening up the carcass the rumen and small bowels are 
noticed to be full of gas, and contain less solids than normal. There is a 
variable amount of fluid in the belly and lung cavities and in the heart sac. 
On opening up the small bowel the lining appears redder than usual. The 
kidneys are extremely soft and “pulpy.” 


PREDISPOSING FACTORS. 

The germ (Bacillus ovitoxicus) has been found in the soil of affected properties. 
It thrive® in cultivated and improved soils. Improvement of pasture usually 
means increased carrying capacity, and this is productive of heavier soil con¬ 
tamination. Healthy sheep can take the germ into their digestive canal along 
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with food and water, and under normal conditions they are not affected. However, 
there are certain factors which cause it to grow rapidly there, and in the process 
give off the toxin which is absorbed into the body of the sheep and so poisons it. 
These factors are;— 

(a) Sluggishness of the Small Bowel .—When fat sheep in good condition 
are feeding on an abundance of feed low in fibre content and taking 
practically no exercise, the small bowel becomes lazy in its action. 
In support of this there is the evidence of sheep owners who have had 
beneficial 'effects from compulsory daily exercise and the feeding of 
dry feed rich in fibre. Again, it is well known that turning the flock 
out on “scrub” country will prevent and even stop the disease. The 
beneficial effect is probably due to the high fibre content of the plants 
growing on this type of country. Again, there is evidence that the 
wet pasture in the early morning is “dangerous,” and that where 
sheep are shut up at night and tumed out to pasture late in the morn¬ 
ing the disease does not occur. The wet feed may cause bowel slug¬ 
gishness. 

{b) Bowel Injuries .—When sheep are grazing on. stinkwort it is known 
that the barbed hairs of the pappus attached to the fruits of the plant 
enter the lining wall of the small bowel. The injury caused evidently 
provides conditions favorable for the growth of the germs. 

(c) Soil Factors. —Cultivation, increased stocking, and the presence of decay¬ 
ing sheep carcasses on a property all make for a heavy contamination 
of the soil with the bacillus. It has been observed on some properties 
that sheep feeding close to the ground and for some time taking 
in with the feed, soil presumably containing large numbers of the 
germs, can develop the disease. Under these conditions sheep in store 
condition may become affected. 

RESISTANCE TO THE DISEASE. 

On those farms where the disease has occurred for a number of years, it is 
found that the death rate in flocks which are bred on these properties shows a 
steady decline, and losses may cease entirely. It would appear that such sheep 
develop a tolerance to the disease. The heaviest losses are usually experienced 
in flocks brought into affected districts from localities where the disease is un¬ 
known. 

Treatment. —Owing to the nature of this disease, i.e., a short illness followed 
by sudden death, treatment is not practicable. 


METHODS OP CONTROL. 

(1) Preventive Inoculation with Vaccine. —-The production of a tolerance 
to the disease by means of vaccination is proving successful. The vaccine has not 
yet been made available for general issue. It should be used only under the direc¬ 
tions of a qualified veterinary surgeon. The Stock and Brands Department will be 
pleased to discuss any outbreaks of this disease with sheep owners, and advise 
on whether vaccination would be a practicable measure. The vaccine would cost 
about lid. for the treatment of one sheep. 

(2) Feeding op Fibre. —Feeding with chaff is recommended. With abundance 
of greenfeed available, it might be necessary to yard sheep in order to induce 
them to eat the dry feed, but in flocks where heavy losses are experienced this 
would be worthy of a trial. The value of “scrub country"' where this can be 
obtained has already been indicated. 
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(3) Exercise. —Compulsory exercise should be beneficial, and some sheep 
farmers claim to be able to prevent the disease by ^^doggin^’ the sheep around 
the paddock each morning. Enforced exercise should begin before the disease 
appears, or right at the commencement of an outbreak. Where conditions are 
suitable, travelling the flock may be very helpful. 

(4) The Avoidance op Close Grazing. —This is advisable as far as possible on 
farms where the disease is prevalent. 

(5) Disposal of Carcasses. —The germ increases in carcasses of sheep which 
have died from this disease, and heavy contamination of the soil results from this 
source. All such carcasses should, therefore, be destroyed as soon as possible. 
This also applies to the bodies of all other animals (including rabbits) which 
die on the area. It is quite probable that they may be carriers of the germ. 
Carcasses are best destroyed by fire. If this is impracticable they should be 
buried deeply in an area set apart for the purpose. {Note .—The proper disposal 
of carcasses is a part of good farm management, and should be carried out on 
all farms.) 

(6) As it is very probable that sheep continually exposed to the disease can 
acquire a tolerance to it, sheep owners in affected districts should avoid as far 
as possible the introducton of sheep from districts where the disease does not 
occur. It should be the aim to breed from the flock already on the property. 
The vaccination of new purchases (rams, &c.) could be tried after their introduc¬ 
tion to affected properties. 

SOME NOTES ON ^^INFECTIOUS ENTEBO-TOXAEMIA” (PULPY 
KIDNEY) OF SUCKING LAMBS. 

1. The disease affects unweaned lambs which are in high condition and running 
on rich pasture. The greatest losses are found to occur on pastures having a 
large proportion of clovers in their composition. Under these conditions the ewes 
are giving a copious supply of milk, in addition to which the lambs are eating 
a high protein grass diet, and it is evident that these conditions help to bring 
about the disease. It is while the pastures are still young and succulent that 
the greatest mortality occurs. 

2. The disease has been observed in lambs three to 13 weeks old. 

3. Ewe lambs are mostly affected. It is considered that the castrating and 
tailing of the male lambs causes a greater check than the tailing of the ewe 
lambs, and that this explains the greater occurrence of the disease in the latter 
after marking. 

4. Twin lambs appear to be very rarely affected. 

6 . The greatest mortality occurs in the mutton types. 

6 . Measures fob Control. —Very little can be suggested beyond what has 
already been advised, but the following can also be tried:— 

(a) Yarding of the ewes and lambs for 24 hours once a week has given very 
good results, and it has this advantage that it does not cause any 
noticeable check. The principal difficulty is that on most farms the 
ewes are not drafted into mobs as they lamb. It is but rarely that 
the size of the paddocks precludes this. The preventive measure here 
advocated can only be properly applied where this system of drafting 
has been carried out. 

(h) Tailing and Marking ,—These cause a check in the lambs. Further work 
on this disease should, however, result in more effective means of 
preventing its occurrence in sucking lambs. 
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THE FLAX INDUSTRY. 


The Director of Development recently published a report of the investigations 
of his department on the possibilities of developing the flax industry in Australia. 
The investigations were conducted by the Director (Hon. J. Gunn) in co-operation 
with Mr. E. W. Robinson (Agricultural Adviser) and Mr. C. V. Jjohan (Investigat¬ 
ing Oflicer) at the instigation of the Federal Minister in control of development^ 
who asked that particular regard should be given to the following points:— 

The present position of the industry; the possibilities of stimulating produc¬ 
tion; the effects of the Flax and Linseed Bounties Act of 1930 upon the industry; 
the extent of the home market for flax and linseed, and the possibilities of develop¬ 
ing an export trade; the economics of the industry in relation to other agricul¬ 
tural industries; the suitability of climatic and soil requirements for flax and linseed 
production; the possibilites of stimulating production by means of organised educa¬ 
tional propaganda carried on in conjunction with the respective States; costs of 
production, market prices, including world prices and marketing arrangements. 

The report deals in detail with various points raised in the above terms of 
reference, and ends with the appended summary and conclusions arrived at 
from the investigation. 

SUMMARY. 

Russia produces considerably more than half of the world’s requirements of 
flax fibre, and in combination with the Baltic coimtries of Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Poland supplies more than 80 per cent, of the demand. The supply 
of the world’s fibre has always come from countries where wages are low. In the 
last three years, although there has been a severe shrinkage in world production, 
Russia continued to increase its area under cultivation, and in 1930-31, with a 
record of 536,800 tons of fibre, greatly exceeded its pre-war output. Figures for 
1931-32 are not available, but a still further increase in production is predicted. 

Attempts made to stimulate and expand the industry in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, Canada, and the Kenya Colony since the war have been successful. In 
Belgium, where the world’s best fibre is produced, cultivation has steadily declined 
during recent years, and in France, Holland, and Germany, as well as in the Baltic 
countries, the area under cultivation has decreased. 

For many years cotton has l>een usurping the place of flax fibre in the manu¬ 
facture of such widely used articles as canvas and duck, and owing to the severity 
of this competition Belfast and Scottish mills are concentrating more and more 
on the manufacture of fine linens. A feature of the enormous decline of British 
imports of fibre for manufacturing purposes is that, whereas low-grade easterly 
European supplies have decreased by more than 73 per cent, since pre-war years, 
Great Britain’s trade with other countries, notably Belgium and Holland—^the 
home of the best fibres, shows a decrease of only 22 per cent. 

For upwards of 30 years )fiax has been grown in small quantities in parts of 
Gippsland, Victoria, but there has been no sustained production in any other por¬ 
tion of the Commonwealth. For 18 out of the past 26 years production has been 
assisted either by bounties or guarantees of a fixed price, but despite this encourage¬ 
ment the industry has failed to expand or even strengthen its position. Production 
was stimulated during the period 1918-21 by guaranteed prices and bonuses which 
enabled growers to obtain from £6 to £9 per ton for their flax. When the special 
circumstances which gave rise to the phenomenally high prices of fibre had dis¬ 
appeared there was an immediate contraction in the acreage sown. Except for the 
sp^ial circumstances during the war, Australia has never been able to produce 
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fibre at a cost which would make export profitable. Even now, after all these years, 
there is nothing to justify the hope that Australia will be able to grow fibre on a 
competitive basis with otW countries, particularly Russia. 

The immediate effect of the Linseed and Flax Bounties Act of 1930 was to 
inorease the area sown to flax in Victoria from 703 acres in 1929-30 to 1,216 acres 
in 1930-31. Tasmanian farmers also planted some hundreds of acres, but the 
anticipated large sowing did not take place owing to the complete failure of the 
Tasmanian Flax and Canvas Co., Ltd. This company was formed in 1927, and was 
an applicant before the Tariff Board for a bounty on fibre and linseed. Farmers 
in both States were either guaranteed or led to believe they would be paid from £6 
to £6 per ton for all the straw they produced. These undertakings were not 
fulfilled, and many farmers received no payment at all but, in addition, lost the 
capital which they were induced to invest in some of the newly-formed companies. 
Flax is no longer grown in Tasmania, and in Victoria the area has receded to about 
800 acres. 

The promise of the successful development of the industry in Victoria as implied 
by the increased acreage in 1930-31 has not been fulfilled. The bonus payable on 
both fibre and linseed is paid direct to the millers, and, in the ease of the Drouin 
district, there can be no doubt that, were it not for this assistance, the growers 
would have been compelled to accept less for their crops. Nevertheless, up to the 
present the crop has not been grown in quantities sufficient to keep the Drouin 
mill working to its full capacity. 

. In the section dealing with milling costs, the operations, in detail, of the Drouin 
xnill have been analysed. Present-day world conditions have created an artificially 
high price for fibre in Australia, and so long as these continue it appears probable 
that locally produced flax will command a high price. The company contends that, 
on the basis of an intake of 1,500 tons of crop a year it could show a return on 
capital and, without the aid of the bounty, continue to pay growers £3 148. lid. 
per ton. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, however, that this would depend 
upon the company’s products commanding the prices expected this year, viz., 
fibre £65 per ton, tow £7, linseed £18.23, and chaff £2, but it is impossible to 
express any opinion on this point other than to stress the fact that these prices 
are largely dependent on the continuance of the present rate of exchange, and the 
continuance of the high price of linseed. 

Even if the claims of the Drouin Company, as set out in the preceding paragraph 
were realised, they would still fail to provide satisfactory evidence that the industry 
could be expanded to any considerable extent. The uncertain and restricted nature 
of the local market for fibre, and the danger of over-production, are matters for 
serious consideration. Furthermore, if linseed were produced on a large scale, 
the bulk of it would have to be sold to the oil manufacturers in competition with 
the Indian and Argentine seed, which is imported free of duty. Linseed imported 
for purposes other than the manufacture of oil, the feeding of stock, or for sowing 
is dutiable at the rate of 2s. British preferential and 2s. 6d. general per cental, 
hence the strictly limited market for the local product at £18 per ton. Last year 
was the only year in which the company made a profit, and this was possible only 
because of the bounty. This year a further improvement is anticipated, but only 
because the high prices realised for linseed, plus the bounty, are sufficient to more 
than offset the loss incurred on fibre production, even at £65 per ton. 

All the evidence tends to show that on the average the general quality of Aus¬ 
tralian fibre can only be ranked as from medium to poor. Doubtless good samples 
are obtained, but the general suitability of the fibre for textile purposes, apart 
from twines and cordage, cannot be determined except by large-scale commercial 
tests. Up to the present this proof is lacking. Unfortunately the investigation 
officers were handicapped by their inability to discover person^ who, had been 
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trained in the various technological branches of flax flbre, and who might discHss 
the problems of the Australian industry from a sound practical knowledge of 
cultural requirements processing methods, and textile suitability. If, as appear¬ 
ances indicate, the relatively poor quality of Australian fibre results from one or 
a combination of all the following factors, then the prospects of the ultimate suc¬ 
cess of the fibre industry are most discouraging:— 

(1) Unsuitability of climatic conditions during the growing period. 

(2) Growing a crop both for linseed and fibre. 

(3) Cutting the crop with a reaper and binder instead of pulling it by hand 

or machine. 

(4) Unsuitability of the climate owing to its variability for the dew retting of 

the straw. 

It seems highly probable that the practice of dew retting may be a potent cause 
not only of the Variability of quality of Australian fibre, which “was so strongly 
emphasised by the twine and cordage manufacturers, but also of the low ratio of 
fibre to tow. Obviously there can be no control of the climatic conditions during 
the process of retting, and the possibility of under-retting or over-retting is 
apparent. There is an absence of data upon which to judge between the climatic 
conditions of Russia and the Baltic countries, where dew retting is partially prac¬ 
tised, and certain parts of Australia. Furthermore, dew-retted fibre in Europe 
does not rank amongst the highest-grade qualities. If a textile industry were to 
be contemplated, (the first step to be taken should be the testing in bulk of the 
Australian fibre to ascertain whether the fibre possesses the necessary spinning 
qualities for the particular textiles proposed to be manufactured. 


SUNSHINE CHAFFCUTTER & ENGINE 

The Cheapest Power Chaff»Cuttii^ Plant. 



No. 5 Chaffcutter, 2-Kmfe, 2 h.p. Sundial Engine 
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tt would appear that Australian straw, while returning a higher percentage of 
seed per tbn than European straw, yields a much lower percentage of fibre per 
ton. According to Professor F. Bradbury, Municipal Institute, Belfast^ 100 tons 
of crop should yield about 31 tpns seed and Iphaff, leaving 69 tons of straw for 
retting having a retted weight of 55.2 tons from which 9 tons of fibre and( 3 tons 
of tow should be obtained. The average recovery of fibre at the Drouii factory 
during the seasons 1929-33 per 100 tons of crop was fibre 5.93 tons and tow 8.47 
tons. , ^ 

There is insufficient evidence that the decorticating'^ machine invented by Mr. 
N. C. Grigg will obviate ^:he necessity of retting the straw, and that >its general 
adoption will place the industry on a sound footing. The only satisfactory test 
that can be applied to an invention of this kind is the commercial test, and it 
must be left to the manufacturers who use the fibre processed in this fashion to 
detei^ihe its suitability and value for their particular purposes. There is this 
to said also, that any machine which would abolish retting would h*ot’ confer its 
advantages on one coiiutry only, but would be quickly adopted by all countries 
where fibre is produced. Experiments are being made in other countries with 
machines designed for a similar purpose, and some of these are now being tested 
commercially. 

The examination of growing costs indicates that the growing of fiax for linseed 
might \prove a profitable industry during this period of depressed prices, for 
farmers in certain areas of Gippsland whose usual operations include the growing 
of cash crops. It is difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at the exact costs of the 
production of any crop, as this is dependent upon so many variable factors. The 
main items of expenditure on cultivation and the operations, and on rent would 
amount to about £4 12s. per lacre. There is, as has been pointed out, a limited 
market for linse^ at £18 per ton, and an unprotected and capacious market at £14 
per ton. The average yirf^ ip„the kDrouin district amounts to 12bush. per acre. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From the facts and from the-evidence obtained in the course of the investigation, 
the following concl]iisipS|a are arrived at:— 

(1) Flax has beeui;, grown in small quantities in selected areas in Australia for 
upwards of 30 years, but it was impossible durmg that period to establish a profit;* 
able export industry for the sale of fibre. The world^s price of fiax expressed in 
gold currency is at preseht close to the pre-war level, and little improvement, if 
any, can be expected pending a 'Solution of the present crisis. The development of 
a profitable export trade in fibi^, therefore would appear to be out thorquestion 
imless more economical methods can be devised for handling the s crop and increas¬ 
ing the recovery of fibre per ton of retted straw treated. 

Efforts that have been made in this direction are not encouraging. Revolutionary 
methods of treating the straw which would substantially decrease the cost of the 
fibre have been' suggested, but until manufacturers endorse the claim made in 
respect of the machines which have been invented by their willingness to utilise 
this particular fibre, it would be idle to pass any comment. 

(2) Linen goods are not manufactured in Australia, and the only local market 
available is that provided by the soft fibre requirements of the rope and cordage 
manufacturers, the limitations of which can best be appreciated from the fact that 
import^^ of Italian hemp have averaged only 383 tons for the last three years. On 
the basirf of the results obtained in Gippsland during the past four years, the 
production of 383 tons of flax fibre would necessitate the cultivation of approxi- 
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mately 4,000 acres crop, but even this restricted area would probably exceed 
the present limit of economic expansion, for it must be remembered that Italian 
hemp, even if largely displaced by Australian flax, would still be a necessary 
requirement of the rope and C/Ordage manufacturers. There does not appear to be 
any likelihood of a linen industry being undertaken in Australia but, even if it were, 
there would be no guarantee that Australian flax fibre would measure up to the 
quality demanded by the trade. 

(3) Whilst the flax fibre continues to command its present price in competition 
with Italian hemp there may be possibly some expansion of the present acreage. 
In the whole of the circumsi:anees, however, with the prospective development of an 
Australian flax industry definitely restricted to the nan’ow dimensions already 
indicated, and agressive policy of expansion should be avoided. 

(4) Experience has shown that climatic conditions render a great part of Aus¬ 
tralia’s farming territory unsuitable for the production of linseed. Heaviest yields 
are obtained from certain di.stricts in the south of Victoria and from Tasmania. 
Nowhere in Australia, however, is flax grown solely for seed. As flax growing 
is opposed to the declared policy of the Tasmanian Department of Agriculture 
for the economic development of the farming industries of that State, little if 
any, production may be expected in Tasmania. 

The replies of the Agricultural Departments of the other States show that 
unsatisfactory results have attended the eifforts to grow linseed, and until it can 
be demonstrated that the crop is profitable it would be {useless to endeavor to 
interest farmers in its cultivation. Estimates of the cost of the production indi¬ 
cate that a yield of 12bush. of linseed per acre at a price of £14 or £15 per ton 
would, at the present time, just about provide wages and pay expenses. From the 
data available in Victoria it appears that this yield, although it has been obtained 
from a restricted acreage, is considerably higher than the average annual produc¬ 
tion per acre in those districts which have been tested for flax growing. In the 
circumstances it would be a highly questionable policy to encourage radical depar¬ 
tures from existing farm practices, particularly where they would involve the 
breaking up of valuable pastures in order to devote them to the growing of linseed. 
Moreover, should it be actually shown that the growing of linseed is, under the 
conditions of the moment, more profitable than the grooving of cash crops such as 
oats, potatoes, or hay, this fact would furnish no ground for the belief that its 
cultivation would become a permanent feature of farm management. The history 
of the industry proves that other crops are favored under normal conditions. There 
is no evidence, therefore, to justify the hope that the growing of linseed will be(*ome 
an important and stable industry in Victoria. 

(5) It has been submitted that consideration should be given to the stimulation 
of production by means of organised propaganda carried on in conjuction with the 
respective States. Obviously, in view of the conclusions already expressed, propa¬ 
ganda is not to be commended. Even were the prospects of the industry brighter 
than they appear to be to-day the success of any attempt to stimulate production 
on a large scale would depend upon the farmers’ co-operation. Many growers 
in Victoria and Tasmania are still smarting under the unhappy memory of their 
recent experiences, and until this is effaced the task of the educationist will be a 
difficult one. 

(6) In view of conclusions in paragraph 1, 2, 3, and 4, no suggestion can be 
made whereby the money set aside under the provisions of the Flax and Linseed 
Bounties Act of 1930 can be successfully utilised for the further development of 
the industry. 

D 
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THE DRAUGHT STALLIONS ACTS. 1932-1933. 


The July number of this Journal (page 1371) contains a summary of the Draught 
Stallions Act, 1932. This Act was amended in Parliament during the present session 
by the Draught Stallions Act Amendment Act, 1933, which is now in force, and which 
makes the following amendments:— 

1. Draught stallions which were threti years old and over and which wore within the 
State on July Ist, 1933, are permitted to travel notwithstanding that they do not 
possess a Government certificate of soundness. This exemption does not, therefore, 
apply to draught stallions which were two years old on July Ist, 1933, or to draught 
stallions whicli were introduced into the State subsequent to July 1st, 1933. The 
exemption referred to remains in force only until June 30th, 1938. 

2. With regard to age, a draught stallion born in any calendar year will be deemed 
to be one year of age on July 1st of the next calendar year, and thereafter the age of 
the stallion will be computed from July Ist. 

3. After the Ist day of July, 1934, no Government certMcate will be issued unless 
the draught stallion conforms to a reasonable standard in respe(*t of type, breeding, 
and conformation. No draught stallion for which a certificate of soundness has been 
is8ue<l during the present season will be refused a certificate at any subsequent 
examination except on the grounds of unsoundness. 

4. Appeals against the decision of the examining officer for the refusal of a certificate 
for a draught stallion which is below a reasonable standard in respect of type, breeding, 
and conformation may be made in the same manner as appeals gainst unsoundness 
except that in this case the Appeal Board is constituted, by the Chief Veterinary 
Officer and two members who are competent judges of draught stock. 

5. After July 1st, 1938, the owner of a four or five year old draught stallion which 
is refused a certificate on the grounds of uusoundness, and where the stallion had been 
issuc<l with a certificate the ijreceding year, may apply to the Minister for compen¬ 
sation. 

0. Tlu?i jiniount of compensation is based upon the market value of the draught 
stallion on the 30tli June preceding the c-xamination when the stallion was refused a 
certificate and is assessfnl by a Valuation Board consisting of tho Chief Veterinary 
Officer and two members who are ai)pointcd from a panel of competent judges of 
draught stock, one of the members being nominated by the owner of the stallion. The 
amount of compensation in the case of a draught stallion which is four years old is 
one-half the market value and in the case of a five-year-old stallion is two-thirds the 
market value on June 30th i)receding the examination. The tlecision of the Valuation 
Board as to the market value is final. 

7. The Minister may, upon proof of the castration of a draught stallion, pay the 
whole or any part of the amount of the compensation assessed by the Valuation Board, 
and the decision of the Minister in this regard is final. 

8. On and after the Ist July, 1938, the exemption provided in the case of draught 
stallions which were within the State on July Ist, 1933, and the exemption of draught 
stallions which are used only for the service of mares which are the sole and exclusive 
property of the owner of the stallion terminate. The Act then comes fully into force, 
and all draught stallions two years old and over must possess a Government certMcate 
of soundness and approval. 

Note. —The provisions of the Principal Act as summarised in a previous issue of this 
Jowrnal remain in force with the exception of tlie above amendments, and should be 
read inr'coajunction with them. 
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THE ‘T.UCERNE FLEA** PROBLEM IN SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 


[By J. Davidson, D.Sc., The Waite A^-icultural Resear^Ji Institute, 
University of Adelaide.] 


(Paper read at AAth Congress of the Agrienltural Bureau, September, 1933.) 

Introduction. 

The lucerne flea is the most serious pest of clover and lucerne pastures with 
which the South Australian farmer has to contend; in favorable, wet seasons it 
may be also troublesome on other crops. 

The pest is a small, primitive insect belongfing to a group of insects known as 
^‘springtails,” which chiefly inhabit the soil surface. This particular species, 
Sminthurus viridis, is widely distributed in Europe; in Australia it occurs in 
various parts of the southern States. It is able to increase in numbers to a 
remai’kable degree when food-plants and weather conditions are favorable. 

Mr. W. L. Summers (Journal of Agric. and Indus., S.A., 1900, p. 18) refers 
to the insect as occurring in numbers in lucerne around Morphettville about 1884. 
The species is now an economic pest throughout the better rainfall districts of 
the State. Experimental work on the biology of the insect, carried out at the 
Waite Institute, has shown that the climate of South Australia, as is also the case 
with Western Australia, favors the occurrence of the species in large numbers 
during certain months of the year. 

In ]927, Mr. F. G. Holdaway (Pamphlet No. 4, Counc. Sci. and Ind. Res.) 
published a concise account of his investigations on the lucerne flea, which were 
carried out at the Waite Institute. The writer has made a detailed study of the 
problem during the past two years, and the results of these investigations will 
be published in detail as a bulletin. In addition, the Division of Economic Ento¬ 
mology oi‘ the C.S.I. Research has been investigating the problem in Western 
Australia. Officers of the Departments of Agriculture in the States where the pest 
occurs have been also investigating certain aspects of the problem. 

In Europe, certain investigators, notably W. M. Davies and D. S. Maclagan, 
have added considerably to our knowledge of the habits of the insect. In 1928, 
Professor E. Malenotti referred to this species as damaging young, growing wheat 
near Pisa in Italy (Atti deWAccad. d*agricoltura, sc. e lettere cU Verona, vol. 
5, p. 5). 

1. Life History and Habits op the Insect. 

The adult insect is about ^2^^* ^ong; it inhabits the soil surface and feeds 
particluarly on clovers and lucerne, also on certain broad-leaved weeds like “Cape 
weed.^' It will, however, feed on a Avide range of plants, and when in large 
numbers grasses and young cereal crops may be seriously damaged. The insects 
eat out the green, central portion of the leaves (mesophyll); and damaged leaves 
have a characteristic, silvery appearance. 

The females lay their eggs in batches on the soil; a batch generally consists of 
about 60 eggs, but the number may be much greater or less than this; a female 
will lay about 100 or more eggs during her life, in two or more batches, with an 
interval of about 10 days between the laying of each batch. Each egg, as it 
is laid, is covered with a brown fluid excreted by the female. For this pui*pose 
the female takes in by the mouth, free moisture and soil during the oviposition 
period. The excreted fluid, therefore, consists of ingested soil particles and secre¬ 
tions produced by the insect; it dries on exposure to the air, forming a covering 
over the eggs, which is the same color as the soil. This covering safeguards the 
eggs against egg-eating mites, &c., prevents their rapid dessication, and provides 
them with adequate moisture; it also serves to hold the eggs in a batch together. 
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When moisture is favorable, the eggs develop. At a temperature of 52® Y. 
their development takes about 28 days; at 60® F. about 15 days. When the con¬ 
ditions at the soil surface are dry, development of the eggs is retarded, and 
may be completely arrested. Certain partially developed eggs can withstand 
dryness for long periods and remain viable. It is these eggs which carry the 
species over the dry summer months; they hatch with the autumn rains. 

The newly-hatched nymphs are active, and eat small holes in the leaves of 
the food-plant, giving it a speckled appearance. With a mean monthly tempera¬ 
ture about 50® F. the insects become adult in about ^0 days, and at 60® F. in 
about 30 days. 

The insects are susceptible to dryness. In warm, dry weather they die off 
rapidly in exposed situations, but may persist in local, moist places. During 
the summer months, therefore, the insect is generally absent in pastures. 

Cold, wet conditions at the soil surface also increase the death rate, so that 
the number of insects is less in the mid-winter months, especially in the more 
elevated colder districts of the State. 



Fig. 1. lUushwting the density of the population of S. viridis in lucerne at the Waite Institute 
during 1932; the mean air temperature and total rainfall, each week, is also shown. 
The points on the population curve represents the numbers of the insects present 
each week, in a sample area of T-lOths of a square foot. 

2. Why Do the Insects Increase in Such Large Numbers? 

'J'he economic importance of the lucerne flea in South Australia is due to the 
large numbers of the insects which develop during the favorable months of the 
year. When rainfall is adequate, mean monthly temperatures between about 
52® F. and 60® F. favor increase in the population if food-plants are available. 
The.se conditions occur normally from April or May to September or October, 
although in some districts the insects are less active during the mid-winter period. 
In wet. years the period is longer, in dry years shorter. It is also longer in the 
more i^Ievated districts, and also in the south-eastern districts, owing to the 
moisture in the pastures persisting for a longer period. 
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A population curve is given in Fig. 1 which shows the numbers of S. viridis 
in lucerne at the Waite Institute during 1932. Three samples were taken twice 
each week, the area covered by the three samples on each occasion being 34 
of a square foot. If we consider the insects to have been evenly distributed 
throughout the lucerne, the number of the insects per acre reached the high figure 
of 130 millions per acre in May, and dropped to 13 millions per acre during the 
mid-winter months. Actually, however, the high density of the population is only 
temporary, and does not occur throughout the area at the same time, as the 
insects move outwards from heavily-infested portions owing to competition for 
space and food. 



Pig. 2. lUuitrating the dietrlbutlon of S. viridis In South AuitrhlU from records taken 

daring 1932. 

It is clear from Fig. 1 that the insect disappears in the dry season, and that 
the over-summering eggs hatch in the autumn. There are two periods of greatest 
increase in the population of the insects, namely, autumn and spring. This is 
due to the favorable moisture and temperature during these periods. It is owing 
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to the steady moisture conditions and favorable temperatures during the wet 
season, together with the ability of the eggs to withstand the dry season, that 
S, viridis is such a serious pest in this State. Rainfall is the dominating factor*^ 
and in dry years the area of severe infestation will be much less than in wet years. 

3. Possible Distribution of the Species in South Australia. 

The density of the population of the insects in any district will depend upon- 
(1) the number of generations of the insect which develop, (2) the number of 
successive months in which moisture and temperature arc favorable, and (3) the 
availability of suitable food-plants. 

In the Northern districts of the State, also in portions of the West Coast and 
in the upper South-East, the normal rainfall is not adequate to enable the 
species to increase in numbers. It may occur in local moist situations or on- 
irrigated soils. Furthermore, the light, sandy soil and vegetation is not favorable- 
for the insect. 

In 1932, through the courtesy of the General Secretary of the Agricultural 
Bureau (Mr. H. C. Pritchard), a letter was sent to all Branches of the Bureau 
requesting information regarding the occurrence of the lucerne flea, and 179 
definite records were obtained. These localities have been marked on the map 
shown in Fig 2* 

It is seen that the 15in. annual isohyet gives a fair boundary to the possible 
distribution of the species in South Australia. It can occur in local moist situa¬ 
tions and on irrigated soils outside this area, but the more serious infestations will 
occur in the better rainfall districts within this boundary. 

In the elevated eastern portion of the Upper and Lower North it will seldom 
occur in serious numbers owing to the cold, wet conditions during the winter 
months. 

In the West Coast districts, the upper South-East, and Yorke Peninsula the 
sandy character and alkaline reaction of the soil is not favorable for the insect. 
The conditions are favorable in the area around Port Lincoln and Maitland, and 
also on the reclaimed swamps in the Murray Bridge district, owing to the character 
of the soil and irrigation. 

In dry years the area of severe infestation will be confined to the wetter dis¬ 
tricts. When a sequence of wet years occurs, the area of infestation will be 
greater, corresponding somewhat to the situation as shown for the year 1932. 

The sl)ecies has reached its permanent limits of economic distribution. The 
intensity of its increase in numbers will vary from year to year in any districts 
it will also vary in one district compared with another. Where soil and rainfall 
are favorable, increase in the density of the population may be expected in favor¬ 
able years in suitable pastures such as clover or lucerne. 

4. How Has the Species Become so Widely Distributed Throughout the 

State ? 

We have seen that about 1884 the occurrence of the species as an economic 
pest appears to have been confined to a very restricted area. Owing to the wide 
range of food-plants on which the insects feed, its spread throughout the area 
climatically suitable for it would naturally be expected. This would be assisted 
by the spread of favorable weeds, such as Cape weed. Improvement in pasture 
areas in the agricultural districts, particularly the increased planting of lucerne 
and clovers, has undoubtedly favored the spread of the insect. In the returns 

*I would like to express my thanks for the helpful co-operation of members of the 
Agricultural Bureau in this respect. 
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for 1921-22 the area under sown grasses, hay, clover, &c., was practically nil; 
in the returns for 1931-32 the total area was 131,710 acres. The areas under 
lucerne for these periods were 28^000 and 62,709 acres.* 

Owing to the character of the egg batches and the resistance of the eggs to 
dryness, the distribution of the species from one district to another could be 
readily brought about by produce or containers contaminated with soil or surface 
debris. It is evident, for example, that Subterranean Clover seed from an infested 
district, if contaminated with surface soil, could be a source of infestation in 
another district. It is the appreciation of this fact which underlies the restrictions 
regarding the entry into non-infested areas of particular produce from areas 
infested with lucerne flea. 

The insects could be carried in green fodder and readily distributed locally. 
The eggs, surrounded with soil, could adhere to the feet of stock or implements 
and be readily carried to other districts. 



Fig. 3. Illustrating the effect of spraying Uuceme with lime-sulphur; the portion of the plots 
in the foreground was sprayed on May 9th, 1983; the portion in the background was 
unsprayed: photograph taken June 19th. 1933. 

5. Recommenfmtions for Dealing with the Problem. 

From what has been said about the biology of the insect it is evident that the 
problem offers considerable difficulty, owing to the widespread distribution of the 
insect throughout the better rainfall districts of the State. With any method of 
treatment of infested pasture the farmer is always faced with the re-invasion 
of the pasture from the surrounding areas. 

In restricted areas palliative measures, such as spraying, will l>e temporarily 
effective. In the case of lucerne it has been shown that, by spraying with lime- 
sulphur, practically complete control can be obtained (Davidson, J., Journ, Dept. 
Agric.j South Australia, vol. 36, 1933, pp. 994-1006). The spraying must be 
thorough and carried out at the correct time in relation to the habits of the insect. 

""I am indebted to the Assistant Government Statist of South Australia for these 
flgures. 
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It is considered that one application in the autumn, followed by a further applica¬ 
tion if necessary in the spring, will give satisfactory control, provided measures 
are taken to prevent re-infestation of the crop from the surrounding area. The 
economics of this method will depend upon the value of the crop and the thorough' 
ness with which the control measures are carried out. 

A number of spraying and dusting experiments have been made with various 
materials, in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture. It is unnecessary 
to discuss these in detail here, but I would like to express my thanks to the 
officers of the Department for their helpful co-operation in the work; and in 
particular Mr. R. C. Scott, who arranged for the experiments to be carried out.* 

With larger pasture areas, spraying or temporary mechanical methods of 
control are impracticable. There is, however, one aspect of the infestation in such 
areas which deserves attention. It is commonly observed that the lucerne flea 
appears in numbers earlier in the autumn in low-lying, damp situations, for 
instance, along a creek. As the numbers increase the insect spreads over a 
wider area and infests crops growing in these situations. With the onset of 
the wet season these situations aftord centres for more widespread infestation. 
It would appear to be economical to treat such local areas early in the autumn. 

From the detailed knowledge which has been obtained regarding the habits of 
S, viridia and the causes of its ocurrence in economic numbers, there appears to 
me to be two broad lines of research along which future investigations could be 
profitably developed. 

A. Modifications in the Development of Tastv/re Areas. 

The trend of the modem development of pasture work is towards the estab¬ 
lishment of suitable grasses mixed with clover. Grasses are lightly attacked by 
8. viridis, and where these are the only available food-plants its increase in numbers 
will be small. The investigations on pasture improvement at the Waite Institute 
show that clovers are desirable in a grass pasture; they provide the nitrogen 
necessary for the grasses. In such pastures the clover plants may be considerably 
affected by the lucerne flea, owing to preferential feeding on these plants. In the 
warmer months, however, when active growth occurs, the clovers will grow away 
from the attack; in the meantime the grasses afford adequate grazing. By the 
establishment (of grasses with Subterranean Clover the losses due to the insect 
will be reduced. 

There are certain natural clovers, for instance ‘^Haresfoot” clover, which, 
although unfavorable fodder plants, give nitrogen to the soil, and are therefore 
benefleial for the growth of grasses. These clovers are unfavorable for the 
lucerne flea, which appears to be due to their hairy character and less succulent 
growth; it may also be due to difference in the quality of the sap. 

A useful line of investigation would be a study of the association of clovers 
and the growth of grasses such as Phalaris and Rye grass in relation to infesta¬ 
tion of the pasture by S, viridis. 

Where it is possible, an autumn and early winter fallow would temporarily clear 
a heavily-infested area. The over-summering eggs would hatch with the autumn 
rains, and the young insects would die in the absence of food; some of them 
may, of course, wander into the adjoining area. The extent to which the fallowed 
area became re-infested would depend upon the measures taken to prevent invasion 
by the insect from the adjoining area, and also upon the nature of the crop grown. 

B. Investigations on the Natural Enemies of the Insect. 

It has been shown that the conditions in the pasture, particularly as regards 
soil type, moisture, and temperature, and the presence of clovers and lucerne, 
have a marked effect on the fluctuations in the numbers of 8. viridis. The improved 
pasture areas in the State have increased considerably during recent years, so 

*Xt may be mentioned that the gardener or nurseryman will find the use of a 
nieptine spray or dust preferable for tender garden plants. 
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that the insect fauna in these pastures is not so varied as would be expected in 
old-established pastures. Further information is required regarding^ the insect 
and allied fauna in the pastures of countries where 8. viridis is present, but does 
not increase in serious numbers. With this information, together with a knowledge 
of the effects of local climatic conditions, we would be able to understand more 
clearly the part played by insect and other predators in restricting increase in the 
population of S, viridis. The Division of Economic Entomology of the C.S.I. 
Research is investigating this aspect of the problem. In June, 1932, Mr. L. J. 
Newman (Government Entomologist, Western Australia) and Mr. H. Womersley 
(then an officer of the Division of Economic Entomology) recorded the occurrence 
of a species of Snout mite (Fam. Bdellidae) as an active predator of the lucerne 
flea in Western Australia (Journ, Agric., Western Australia, p. 289). In May, 
1933 (Journ. C.S.I. Research, p. 83), Mr. Womersley (now Entomologist to the 
South Australian Museum), gave an account of observations and experiments with 
this species of mite (Biscirm lapidarius) in Western Australia, from the time 
when it was first observed (May, 3931) to the end of 1932. 

About 3,000 of these mites were sent from Western Australia in July and August 
this year by Mr. G. A. Currie, an entomologist of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. They have been placed in experimental areas infested with 
lucerne flea at the Waite Institute and certain other centres. Observations will 
be made on the ability of the mites to increase in numbers in these varied situa¬ 
tions, and the degree to which they are able to restrict increase in the population 
of S. viridis. The Department of Entomology at the Waite Institute and Mr. 
Womersley are assisting in the development of the work in South Australia. 

There are a number of species of mites belonging to the family Bdellidae or 
Snout mites. In general, they are predaceous on soft-bodied insects. An impor¬ 
tant feature of the observations made on Biscirus lapidarius in Western Australia 
is it occurrence in relatively large numbers in three local situations. In certain 
instances it appears to have checked increase in the population of S. viridis. 
The mite preys on the lucerne flea, particularly on young individuals. It pierces 
the insect with its rostrum, and sucks out the body fluids; it also prej^s on allied 
^species of spring-tails. 

d. Treatment of Produce Contaminated with the Eggs op S . Viridis . 

It is evident that the chief source of the spread of the lucerne flea from one 
district to another is the contamination of produce or other materials from 
infested areas with the eggs of the insect. It is necessary to avoid contamination 
of these materials with surface soil or leaves, &c., resting on the soil surface. 

A number of experiments have been carried out at the Waite Institute in order 
to find out the effect of certain fumigants, such as Carbon-bisulphide and 
Hydrocyanic acid gas, on the viability of the eggs of S. viridis. The effect of the 
fumigants varies according to the stage of development attained by the eggs and 
whether they are in the summer resistant stage or in an active state of develop¬ 
ment as found during the wet season. Further work is necessary on this aspect 
of the problem. 


BREEDINa AND MANAGEMENT OF LIVESTOCK. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture has received from the publishers, 
Messrs. Whitcombe ti Tombs Limited, of Auckland, New Zealand, a copy of a book, 
■“Breeding and Management of Livestock,” by A. W. G. Lipscomb. It is an excellent 
work for schools and colleges where secondary agriculture is taught. The chapters on 
hreeiling and feeding dairy cattle are particularly worthy of commendation, and the 
section devoted to pigs should be extremely useful At the comparatively low cost of 
«s. 6d. the book is one which should be in the hands of every student and persons 
interested in livestock. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Bulls that are purchased under regulations of the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, and upon 
which Government pays a subsidy, are available, for two years after purchase, to serve a 
certain number of outside cows. 

The following list, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, shows the names of such 
bulls and of the people who own them, and indicates also the months until which the 
respective owners will be prepared to make the services available. 

As will be noticed, the distribution of subsidised bulls is now fairly general throughout the 
State; hence, many of those persons, who in the past have found it difficult to get the use 
of a good bull, should not have much similar trouble in the future. And here let it be stated 
that everyone of these subsidised animals is a registered pure-bred and from a dam of proved 
productivity under Government official test. 

The maximum service fee is 10s. per cow. 

For the information of cowkeopers, it is pointed out that, although the addresses as given 
in the following list are those to which application should be made for the services of the bulls, 
the bulls themselves may, in a few instances, be located elsewhere. 


Depart 

mental 

Bef. 

No. 

Breed. 

Bull. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 

688 

741 

Jersey 

A.l.S. 


A, R. Johnson . 

Sturt . 

Dec., 1938 

Uandsomo Miller of Ilia- 
warra 

H. P. McLachlan. 

Glenelg. 

Oct., 1933 

776 

Jersey 

Para Wirra Millie’s Pylon . 

R. J. Finlayson . 

St. Georges. 

Jan., 1934 

779 

JbTipsIan 

Glenowie King Sylvia .... 
Murray Glen Netherland 
Griselda 

Morelia Sweet Duke . 

R. C. McHugh . 

Burnside . 

July, 1934 

812 

D. Smith. 

Hcctorville . 

June, 1034 

820 

Jersey 

S. C. Bradley . 

Richmond Park. 

June, 1934 

845 

A.1.8. 

Klaiua Joffre . 

J. M. Irwin. 

Hampstead. 

June, 1934 

899 

Friesian 

Murray Glen Nethorland 

A. E. Press. 

North Adelaide . 

Sept., 1984 

900 

44 

King 

Glen Murray Pietje Pontiac 

Boys’ Reformatory .... 

Magill. 

Oct., 1934 

910 

Jersey 

Para Vale Milklad 2nd ... 

F. P. Smith. 

Blackwood . 

Sept., 1934 

922 

Eudunda Damsel’s Lord .. 

D, Fitzgerald . 

Edwardstown. 

Sept., 1934 

927 

•• 

Jlrinkworth Myra’s Repulse 

R, and J. R. Goldsack . 

Glen Osmond . 

Sept., 1934 

687 

1098 



J. T. Oates . 

Kangaroo Flat . 

Oct., 1933 
Aug., 1935 

“ 

Glen Ewln Columbine’s 
MaHterman 

J. C. Dagger. 

North Kensington .... 

1104 

“ 

Sweethaven Butterboy.... 
Hampden Jane’s Aristocrat 

M. B. Wright . 

Northfleld . 

Sept., 1935 

1131 


J. A. Bishop . 

Oaklands. 

Sept., 1935 

1138 

“ 

Burnioa Darkic . 

W. Hamden . 

Kersbrook. 

Sept., 1935 

748 

Friesian 

Anania ^etlicrland Knight 

J. J. Burrows. 

Riverton . 

Dec., 1933 

760 

A.I.S. 

Fortune of Dunleith . 

F.J. Nation . 

Brentwood . 

Nov., 1983 

763 

Jewey | 

Roseworthy Wiseman .... 

T. Henderson . 

Hallett. 

Nov., 1933 

758 

Sweet Haven Prince . 

V. C. Williams . 

Salisbury . 

Oct., 1933 

762 

“ 

Hampden Queen’s King... 

G. C. Cartwright . 

Nuriootpa . 

Jan., 1934 

764 

767 

768 
780 
783 
785 
788 


Pella I^nn)l>inft.t,ifni ....... 1 

J. S. Holmes.. 

Wllllamstown. 

Jan., 1934 
Feb., 1934 
Jan., 1934 
Jan., 1934 
Feb., 1934 
May, 1934 
Feb., 1934 

,, 

Delina Flora’s T^ad . -, - ' 

F. C. Lindner . 

Eudunda. 


Pella N^'hlenian .. 

C. E. Keller. 

Wirrabara. 

,4 

Para W^irra .Titn ,,. 

I. C, Worthley . 

Kangaroo Flat . 

i, 

Para Wirr®' Unh. 

E. H. W. Behn. 

Steelton. 

44 

Para Wirr® .Taek . 

G. Rogers .. 

Kooringa . 

•• 

Scrubview Lord Twylish ., 

R. W. King. 

Georgetown. 

789 

“ 

Scrubview Royal . 

F.V. Dolling . 

Mundoora . 

Mar., 1934 

790 


Scrubview Duke. 

M, H. Modystack. 

Wilmington. 

Aug., 1934 

798 


Hampden Mariposa’s Noble 

H. L. Foote. 

Mount Bryan . 

June, 1934 

799 


Hampden Blonde’s Quality 

A. J. Babbage .. 

Brentwood . 

June,, 1934 

800 

•• 

Hampden Olive’s Aristocrat 

H, Masters . 

Balaklava . 

May, 1934 

801 


Hampdim Peerless King .. 

W. F. Wurst. 

Laura. 

May, 1934 

806 


Eudiinda Damsel’s Lad .. 

A. H. Marsehall . 

Eudunda. 

Aug., 1934 

817 

u 

Iloseworthy Chancellor ... 
Kyby. Rod . 

Hleks Bros. 

Clare . 

Aug., 1984 

826 

Ayrshire 

C. Whiting . 

Snowtown. 

May, 1934 

827 

Jc^y 

Para Wirra Percy . 

A. J. Marrett . 

Saddleworth . 

May, 1934 

884 

Para Vale Prince II. 

L. W. Frost. 

Saddleworth . 

June, 1934 

850 

862 

858 

A.1.8. 

n 

Sunny brook Flirt's Victor 
iWulvin Nnhle 

H. E. Krleg. 

W. P. Eckermann .... 
M. 0. Bentley. 

Wlllaston. 

Eudunda. 

Aug., 1934 
June, 1934 
June, 1984 

Friesian 

Anama Netherland Jahn . 

Koolunga. 

856 

865 

866 

A.1.8. 

Jersey 

FSriesian 

.. 

Kiama Rcyal ... 

J. P. Smith A Son. 

0, A. Of,tens . 

Tarcowle . 

Brlnkworth... 

Sept., 1934 
July, 1934 
July, 1934 

Barina Matador Rocket .. 

F. W. Kotz. 

Emu Downs . 
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PUKB-BRBD BUILB— 


Depart* 

Rental 

Breed. 

Bull. 

Owner. 

Ref. 




No. 




869 

Jereey 

Para Olen Flashlight. 

C. E. Mellors. 

874 

Para Wirra Prince 2nd.... 

A. H. Young. 

882 

A.I.S. 

Dunlelth Lieutenant . 

E. A. Kelly & Son. 

883 

“ 

Stratheam Hayio 2nd .... 

li. J. Carman . 

884 

•• 

Btratheam Bloom’s 

R. J. James . 


Searchlight 


885 

** 

Klvoli Hero. 

A. H. Frost. 

886 

i€ 

Liberton Sutala . 

J. McCormick. 

93 

Friesian 

Glenowie Netherland 

L. J3. Dean . 

894 


Butterboy 

Anama Netherland .Toker . 

E. J. If. Hoepner. 

897 

“ 

Anama Pontiac Mars. 

B. H. Hampel. 

905 

Jersey 

Pembroke Mischief . 

F. H. S. Hunt. 

917 

Burnlea Echo. 

D. A. Agnew. 

918 

** 

Sweet Haven Mercedes 

W. G. Johncock. 


Lord 


920 

“ 

Eudimda Glory’s Star_ 

M. S. Fermo . 

923 

“ 

Wooroora Cream Chief ... 

H. B. Scholz. 

924 

“ 

Wooroora Trumpeter .... 

J. S. Miller . 

930 

“ 

Fernden Bullseye Coinbina* 

A. W. F. Pfltzner. 



tion 


931 

“ 

Cud lee Creek Masterpiece . 

T. W. Roennfeldt. 

933 

“ 

Tuela Senator. 

R. A. A. Thlelo. 

934 

Ayrshire 

Angle Farm Richard ...... 

A. H. Hewlett . 

•935 ! 

Jersey 

Banyulo Pylon. 

The Bluff, The Banker ... 

W. M. Fletcher. 

930 ! 

A.I.S. 

W. J. Harding . 

946 1 

Friesian 

Balaklava Oriselda Beets.. 

P. T. Bowker . 

949 1 

Jersey 

Eudunda Flavla’s Chief 

J. J. O’Sullivan . 

950 

A.I.S. 

Stratheam Bloom’s ('upid 

L. F. Rowe. 

951 j 

“ 

Northfteld Blossom’s Lime* 

M. E. Saint. 

1 


light 

1 D. Sellick. 

952 ! 

Ayrshire 

Angle Farm Maxwell. 

953 1 

Angle Farm Martin . 

J. P. Orchard. 

955 1 

Jersey 

Hampden (*arlssa*8 Lad .. 

J. F. Provls. 

959 ; 

Pella Silver Lining. 

11. P. Semmlcr. 

960 1 


IVila Graceful Lad. 

H. Mader . 

975 1 

A.I.S. 

Kiama Wizanl . 

T. B. Richardson . 

994 I 

Jersey 

“ 

Para Wirra Don. 

E. W. L. Dawkins. 

672 1 

Morelia Sweet Duke 2nd .. 

A. S. 0. Barrett. 

965 


Delnia MerciKies Duke ... 

A. M, Lodge . 

990 j 

Friesian 

Barina Konlgen Lad. 

T. S. Bishop . 

996 ' 

1 A.I.S. 

Kiama Felix. 

R. K. ;^rt.ram. 

.1001 

Jersey 

Moi^lla IHle’s Chief If. .. 

F. J. Young . 

1011 

Jersey 

Brink wort li Jewel’s Star .. 

K. 8. A. Dolling. 

1017 

Hampden Mayflower’s 

C. E. Mayger . 



Aristocrat 


1019 

1 “ 

Hampden Brown Chief ,.. 

G. A, Noll. 

1041 

1 A.I.S. 

River Glen Flower’s Royal 

W. G. Fldge . 



2nd 


1043 

j Jersey 

Tuela Doctor . 

B. F. Jenkins . 

1045 

Tuela Rajah . 

L. W. Hansen. 

1046 

! 

Tuela Sharaoli . 

A. G. Schunke . 

1056 

! 

Fernden Double Combina¬ 

C. Denholm. 



tion 


J0.57 

1 

Oakhlll Master King . 

D. T. Angus . 

1073 

1 Friesian 

Barina Echo Beets. 

G. H. 8. Sehunko. 

1074 

Jersey 

Oakhlll Lord Carlos. 

T. P. I’Anson . 

1102 

Lara Vale Prince III. 

Chapman Bros. 

1107 

Friesian 

Anama Netherland La<ldio 

W. D. Price. 

1112 


Murray Glen Echo Beets . 

C. Cooper. 

J. Matheson .. 

1117 

A.I.S. 

Kiama t - - -, - - 

1127 

Jersey 

Sweet Haven Mercedes’ 
Chief 

Morelia Dandy. 

F. Coleman. 

1141 

1 

W. H. Thomas. 

1143 

1 “ 

Morelia Princella’s Chief 

H. 0. Underwood. 



2nd 


1146 

“ 

Delma Signal . 

S. Weekert . 

1150 

*• 

Eudunda Presto. 

P. N. Gameau.. 

1152 


Para Wirra Dulcie Pylon 

P. O’Shaughnessy . 



2nd 

M. P. Humphry. 

1154 

•• 

Auldearn Damsel’s Chief . 

1150 

“ 

Hamley Admiral . 

W. E. Blatchford. 

666 

“ 

PeUa Majestic Duke ..... 

C. Burchett.. 



nPliA 'Rliiff ir.Tialcrn . . 

R. M. Bell. 

lOi 

760 

•• 

Channel View Makaiini’s 

Mrs. F. V. Wlldman.... 



Lad 

P. Doceflf. 

761 

* 

Channel View McEwin’s 

763 


Boy 

Balaklava Rhodesian’s 

G. V. Rogers . 

766 


Repulse 

Hampden Carnation’s 
Aristocrat 

H. A. WooUey . 

769 


Pella Sly Fox . 

H. N. Nuske. 


Wandearah West 

Nuriootpa . 

Auburn . 


Saddleworth 


Toinplere.. 
Salisbury . 
Balaklava 


Euduuda.... 
Hill Town .. 


Melrose . 
Ooobowle 


1 Canowie Belt 
Bute. 


Salisbury .... 
Farrell’s Flat 


Steelton . 
Hoyleton 


Date when 
Subside 
Conditions 
I Cease. 


July, 1984 
Auk.. 1984 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1934 

Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 

Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1934 

Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 

Sept., 1934 
Auk., 1934 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 
April, 1986 
net., 1984 
Oet. 1934 
Oct., 1934 
Oet., 1934 

Oet., 1934 
Oet., 1934 
Oet., 1934 
Dee., 1934 
Dec., 1984 
•Ian., 1935 
Feb., 1935 
Auk., 1933 
Nov., 1934 
May, 1936 
Feb., 1935 
Feb., 1935 
June, 1935 
July, 1935 

Mar., 1935 
May, 1935 

May, 1935 
May, 1935 
May, 1985 
June, 1935 

June, 1935 
June, 1936 
June, 1935 
July, 1935 
Sept., 1935 
Sept., 19J5 
Sept., 1985 
Sept.. 1936 

Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 

Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1986 

Sept., 1986 
Sept., 1986 
Dec., 1988 
Feb., 1984 
Feb., 1984 

Feb., 1984 

Dec. 198a 

May, 1984 

Mar., 1984 
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PuBE-B&ED Bulls— continued. 


Depart 

mental 

Ref. 

No. 

Breed. 

770 

Jersey 

778 

Friesian 

794 

Jersey 

796 

797 


822 


828 


88.5 


886 

“ 

846 

“ 

847 

“ 

861 

Friesian 

876 

Ayrshire 

880 

Jersey 

881 

A.I.S. 

887 

(( 

888 

•• 

891 

Friesian 

898 


904 

Jersey 

911 

912 


913 

“ 

914 

“ 

919 


921 

“ 

925 

“ 

937 

Aryshiro 

938 

Friesian 

964 

“ 

967 

“ 

968 


969 


972 

Jersey 

973 

Ayrshire 

980 

Jewey 

981 

982 


1001 

“ 

1020 


1022 


1023 


1024 


1026 


1028 

“ 

1029 

** 

1031 

“ 

1083 

“ 

1042 

“ 

1054 

“ 

1076 

“ 

1078 

A.T..S. 

1079 

Jersey 

1080 

ti 

1096 

“ 

1110 

Friesian 

1116 

A.I.S. 

1122 

Jersey 

1123 

** 

1124 


1125 

“ 

1126 


1128 

“ 

1180 


1182 

“ 

1186 


3186 


1146 


IU7 


1149 

** 

789 


744 

*• , 


Bull. 


Pella Masterpiece. 

Glenowle Netherland 
Triumph 

(’rofton Southern Star ... 

Crofton Silver King. 

Alexandra’s Repeater’s 
YolunU'er 

Morelia Damsel’s Chief 3rd 

Burnlea Alick. 

Lanacoona Mercedes Duke 

Lallawa Master II. 

Lanacoona Noble Kelly .. 

Lanacoona Nimblo . 

Anama Netherland Paul . 
Holly Green Queen’s Jamie 
Lallawa Chieftain 3rd .... 
The Bluff Warat^h’s Lime¬ 
light 2nd 

Sunnybrook Primrose’s 
Pride 

Kiama Pilot . 

GlenowU' Xetherland Duke 
Anama Nethcrland Dutch¬ 
man 

Hainley Alpha Prince_ 

I Para Vale Pilot . 

1 Dolma Ballnrion. 

I Oukhiil Lord Lotus 3r(l .. 
i Kangaroo Flat Prince .... 

1 Benioota Viola’s Duke .,. 

j Eudunda Roderick . 

, Morcdla Digger . 

I Denbigh Advance . 

Murray Glen Sylvia Griwdda 
Glen Murray King Pontia(; 
WilIow\alc Knight Posch , 
WlIlowTale Model Posch . 
AVillowvale Snow Posch .. 

Ontario Marcus . 

Talmont Jamie. 

Aliuda Noble Combination 

Alinda Eminent Boy. 

Alinda Lady’s Lad . 

Wooroora Rosalind’s 
Orlando 

Eudunda Wlioopee . 

Ontario Eclipse . 

Ontario Mak. 

Ontario I’rlnce . 

Crofton Sultan . 

Crofton Talisman. 

River Glen Red Night ... 

Para Wlrra Daniel. 

Femdcn High Commander 
1 Clarendon Eyre Eminent’s 
Brigade(T 

i Timbungalung Excelsior .. 
Channel View McE>vin’8 
Dawn 

Strathcarn Admiral. 

Retford Skipper. 

Cudlce Creek Flashlight .. 
Cudl(*e Creek Jazz Boy 2nd 
Glen Murray Netherland 

King. 

Kiama Dasher . 

Gum Hill Defender. 

I Gum Hill Lord Grey. 

i Pembroke Playmate. 

Pembroke Dusk. 

Glandore Neat Lad. 

Alinda Skipper. 

Hampdfm Blonde’s Oxford 

Scrub View Victor. 

Lanacoona Don . 

Biimlea Twinklcr. 

Alexandra Dora’s Signal.. 

Delma Bellboy. 

Eudunda Karini. 

Gl^ Lossle’s Sultan . 

Soveieign of Kiama. 


Owner. 


A. L. Betterldge . Myior , 

A. McAlister. Jervols 


Address. 


Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 


June, 1034 
May, 1934 


H. B. Kramin 
J. H. Wilhelm 
J. H. Beam .. 


Ambleside 
Mannum 
Milang .. 


April, 1934 
May, 1934 
May, 1934 


T. M. Smcc. 

S. J. Cox. 

A. B. Rowley .. 

Mrs. G. G. Bowman ... 

W. F. Roads. 

Mrs. M. H. Bowman ... 
K. Lawson . 

T. S. Paternoster. 

J. G. Krueger. 

F. H. Rowe . 

H. J. .Tagger. 

J. B. Kerber . 

R. G. Manor. 

S. D. Stoddart . 


Charleston. 

Strathalbyn. 

Meadows . | 

Tailem Bend. 1 

Inman Valley . 

Dashwood’s Gully _ 

Padthaway . | 

Nairiic . . 

Sedan . 

Peake. I 

I 

Inman Valley. | 

Woodsidc. I 

Mypolonga . | 

Mundalia . i 


Sept., 1934 
Aug., 1934 
June, 1934 
June, 1934 
June, 1931 
June, 1934 
Aug., 1934 
Aug., 1934 
Aug., 1934 
Sept., 1934 

Sept., 1934 

Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 


A. B. Herrmann. 

G. W. Woolley. 

W. H. Roper . 

! A. B. Hartmann . 

B. McGlinchey . 

R. 8. Davie. 

A. A. Sickerdick . 

A. Anderson . 

J. M. Robinson . 

R. GugUdmin . 

il. Williams . 

D. Thomson . 

C. Rowley . 

W. R. Evans . 

T. H. Kaysoii. 

F. M. Green . 

W. A. MueUer . 

A. M. Fralm. 

8. 8. Rathjen . 

K. M. Bk)wen . 

J. Hickey . 

A. M. Carruthers . 

J. Hobbs. 

C. C. Spencer . 

C. Weldenhofer . 

J. Rodda. 

E. S. W. Wise . 

H. J, Heincmann. 

L. H. Powell. 

G. R. Nicholls . 

A. Kelly . 

Point McLeay Mission 
Station 

L. P. Peach and C. S. E. 
Paech 

V. T. Bartlett. 

T. M. Smee. 

H. O. Hannaford. 

J. 0. Kemick. 

H. B. Kuchel . 

R. J. Stone. 

L. C. Mann. 

M. N. Pliillls. 

J. M. YeUand. 

W. L. McDonald . 

W. 8. Yelland . 

E. L. Goode .. 

D. Mundie. 

W. D. Whittam. 

J. R. Chapman . 

H. 8. Stanton. 

H. J. Edwards. 

8. A. Bone . 

F. D. Gower. 

A. H. Allen. 


Mount Tomuis . 

Mt. Barker Junction 

Strathalbyn. 

Palmer. 

Mill brook. 

Mount Pleasant. 

1’weed vale. 

Monlngie . 

Meadows . 

Jervois. 

Cooke’s Plains . 

liong Flat . 

Myponga . 

Long liat . 

Native Valley. 

North Gumeracha ... 

Ambleside . 

Mannum . 

Mannum . 

Flaxley . 


Jervols. 

Narrung. 

Cherry Gardens 

Clarendon . 

Ponde . 

Ambleside ..... 

Jervols. 

Waikerle . 

Parllla . 

Plnnaroo . 


Milang . 

Point McLeay 


Tepko . 

Murray Bridge 
Charleston .... 

Belair. 

Larneroo . 


Murray Bridge 
Bull’s Creek .. 

Milang . 

Strathalbyn ... 

Milang . 

Mount Barker . 

Milang . 

Naming. 

Gumeracha ... 
Ashbourne .... 

Yumall. 

Strathalbyn ... 
Mount Barker . 

Plnnaroo . 

Tantanoola ... 
Mount Gambler 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sc{)t., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Si’pt., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Get., 

Oct., 

June, 

Jan., 

June, 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Jan., 

April, 

April, 

Feb., 

Mar., 

May, 

Juno, 

Jun(‘, 

Aug., 

April, 

May, 

Mar., 

June, 

Sept., 


1931 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
]93& 
1934 
193.V 
1934 

1934 

1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 

1935 

193.5 

193.5 

1935- 

1935 

193.5 

193.5 

193.5 

1935 

1985 


June, 1935 
June, 1935 

July, 1935 

Sept., 1935 
June, 1935 
July, 1635 
Sept., 1935 


Sept, 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

8cpt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct., 

Dec., 


, 1985 
, 1935 
, 1935 
, 1935 
, 1035 
, 1035 
, 1035 
, 193.5 
, 1935 
, 1035 
, 1035 
, 1985 
, 1935 
, 1985 
1938 
1933. 
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PiTRB-BRED Bulls— con/inu«f. 


Depart¬ 

mental 

Kef. 

No. 


745 

747 

752 

755 

750 

765 

782 

863 

872 

877 

878 

879 

895 

896 
906 

947 

948 
974 
995 

J048 

1119 

1158 

1016 

1018 

754 

781 

780 

848 

849 

854 

008 

910 

942 

904 

900 

985 

1030 

1101 

1108 

1109 

1111 


Breed. 


Jersey 

Friesian 

A.I.S. 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 


A.T.S. 

Jersey 


Friesian 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 
Red Poll 
Ayrshire 
A.I.S. 
Jersey 


A.T.S. 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Friesian 

Jersey 


Bull. 


Morelia Anemone’s Chief V. 

Anama Black Prince. 

Alex, of Kiania. 

Kyby. Wallace. 

Kyby. Bonnie Dandy .... 
Hampden Juanita’s 
Aristocrat 

Para Wlrra Austin 2nd ... 

Tllawarra Bonnie . 

Para Wlrra Pansy's Pylon. 
Gambler Major Twinkler . 

Gambler Rose Chief. 

Selsey Royal. 

Anama Alcartra Rex. 

Anama Netherland King 4th 

Pembroke Majestic . 

Kyby. Ivan. 

Kyby. Bonnie Prince _ 

Gambler Star Bene . 

Victoria Captain. 

Kyby. Oliver . 

River Glen Mascot. 

Rlvoli Prince . 

Hampden Winsome Boy .. 
Hampden Btarbright Signal 

Morelia Bill. 

Glen Valley Watchman ... 
Para Wirra Iris’s Pylon .. 
Lanacoona Silver Noble .. 
Sunnybrook Boronla’s 
.Tames 

Kiama Starlight. 

Glandorc Neat Boy. 

Burnlea Dandy. 

Angle Farm Roy . 

Hampden Blonde’s Count 

Delnia Gipy’s King . 

Pembroke Sylvan. 

Fernden Bell’s (’oiiibinatlon 
Black Oak Pretty Mike ... 
Anama Pontiac Crystal ... 
Glen Murray Olda’s Cru¬ 
sader 

Glen Murray Nethorland 
Duke 

Kudunda Pathfinder . 


OM'ner. 


A. Robertson . 

G. Northen . 

R. P. Wallace. 

A. Slater . 

Mrs. A. Watson .... 
F. L. Rees. 

Mrs. O. C. Martin ... 

A. C. Bigham . 

J. M. Wray. 

W. P. Koop . 

C. R. Davis. 

C. R. Kerr. 

J. S. McElroy. 

H. L. Miles . 

F. W. Stande . 

H. J. S. Clark. 

M. Glynn. 

C. Hitchcock. 

J. L. Hoggarth. 

G. D. Stuckey. 

M. Gilders. 

J. H. Williams . 

H. E. Davies. 

J. T. Sparrow. 

H. L. Bniee . 

C. F. Jericho. 

H. F. Chllman . 

T. R. Preiss. 

F. W. A. DuBois .. 

W. (’. & F. L. Jettner 

G. M. McKechnle .... 

A. R. Butler. 

(5. J. Partington. 

W. Doiidle. 

£. R. Elson. 

J. H, Octoiuau. 

.1. Newell. 

G. T. Frost . 

J. L. Sinitiis . 

W. V. Jacobs . 

P. T. Vanstone. 

D. Forbes . 


Address. 


Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cense. 


St man . 

Glencoe East 
O. B. Flat... 
Naracoorte . 
Milllcent ... 
Glencoe East 


Reedy Creek ... 
Mount Gambler 

Hynam . 

Glencoe East . .. 

O.B. Flat. 

Compton . 

J.ochaber. 

Hynam . 

Naracoorte .... 

Moorak . 

Kybybolitc .... 

Moorak . 

Kalangadoo .... 
Rendelsham ... 

Beachport. 

Naracoorte .... 

Crania. 

Curramulka .... 

Klmba. 

Butler . 

Warraiuboo .... 

Cleve . 

W ndinna. 


Nov., 1933 
Dee., 1933 
Ik*c., 1983 
Dec., 1933 
De<-., 1933 
April, 1934 

April, 1934 
.luly, 1934 
•lulv, 1934 
Aug., 19.34 
Aug., 1934 
Aug., 19.34 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1934 
Se])t., 1936 
Sept., 1934 
Oct., 1934 
Dec., 1934 
Feb., 1936 
May, 3936 
Sept., 1935 
Sept., 1935 
Mar., 1935 
Mar., 19.35 
July, 1934 
July, 1934 
April, 1934 
Aug., 19.34 
July, J934 


Yandiah . ... 
Tumby Bay 
Uugarra .... 

Lipson . 

(’oulta . 

Cle^ e . 

Lipson . 

White’s Flat. 

Alford . 

Cummins ... 
EdllUlie .... 


Cummins 
Clevc ... 


June, 
Sept., 
Sei)t., 
Mar., 
Jan , 
Nov., 
Feb., 
Ma>. 
Aug., 
Sept., 
Sept., 


1934 

19.34 

1934 

1935 
1935 
19.34 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1035 
1935 


Sept., 19.35 
Sept., 1935 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BCTTEHFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1933. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

1 

1 

Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 1 
during 
August, j 

Per Cow 
July 
j to 

' .August. 

Average 

Test. 

7/E . 

7/ir . 

7/K . 

7/Kk. 

7/P . 

7/T . 

7/Y . 

7/Aa 

7/L . , 

7/Mm. 

7/Pp. 

7/Tt 

7/UU 

7/Vv 

7/Xx 

7/Yy. 

7/Bbb 

7/Coo 
7 /Ddd j 
7 /Ebb 

Means 1 

26 

8-55 

14-71 

20-52 

25 

1.5-52 

24 

14 

32 

36-77 

10-94 

19 

20-71 

14-26 

20-97 

22-89 

71 

14-68 

12 

12 

22-20 

14-23 

5-74 

12- 45 

14- 87 
2306 

5-52 

15- 65 
9-42 

23-23 

30-71 

11- 23 

13- 16 

12- 42 
10-48 
17-94 
17-26 
62-10 
12-29 

10 

10-66 

16- 67 

Lbs. 

9,160J 

3,4244 

9,767i 

15,424i 

17,224 

3,3104 

1 10,454 
6,241 
i 16,2504 
26,6434 
9,754 
9,5714 
7,864 
8,6184 
12,999 
8,719 
42,6934 
7,717 
5,849 
5,6584 

11,816-48 

Lbs. 

362-33 

400-53 

663-32 

761-68 

688-96 

213-30 

435-58 

374-36 

607-83 

724-60 

489-17 

503-76 

379-71 

604-38 

619-88 

889-41 

601-32 

525-68 

487-41 

471-18 

682-25 

Lbs. 

751-52 

934-75 

1,341-43 

1,272-11 

1.387-56 

436-13 

907-44 

695-89 

1,034-62 

1,359-47 

899-14 

969-65 

607-52 

1,311-83 

1,243-26 

766-00 

1,201-23 

925-36 

1,041-70 

920-63 

1,040-91 

Lbs. 

387-02 

171-42 

396-37 

656-85 

814-05 

144-15 

44,5-50 

234-73 

794-29 

1,000-24 

510-93 

420-19 

.351-09 

392-90 

672-13 

348-06 

1,954-75 

366-03 

286-72 

272-81 

531-34 

Ll)S. ' 

14- 89 

20-05 ' 

26- 95 

32-01 ! 

32-59 

9-29 i 
18 50 ! 

16-77 , 

24- 82 { 

27- 20 ' 

25 92 
22-12 
16-95 
27-55 
32-05 

15- 58 

25- 44 
24-93 
23-89 

22- 73 

23- 93 

J.bs. 

31-90 

45-48 

5;l-4.3 

54-28 

6(5*62 

20-43 

40-19 

31-55 

.'>1-48 

51-29 

47-62 

43-21 

27-67 

61-82 

03-46 

35-10 

5810 

45- 64 
51-10 

46- 16 

47- 78 

o/ 

/o 

4-22 

5 01 
4-00 
4-20 
4-73 
4-3.5 
4-20 
4-48 

4- 89 

3- 75 

5- 30 

4- 39 
4-46 

4- 56 

5- 17 
4-34 
4-68 
4-74 
4-90 
4-83 

4-60 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


HESUI.TS OF BUTTEUFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1933. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

j 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat, 

Average 

'rest. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 

1 August. 

1 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August.' 

Per Cow' 
during 
August. 

Per Cov- 
October 
to 

August. 




Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

0^ 

/o 

5/C .. 

35 

28-87 

22,382 1 

639-49 

5,842-17 

1,093-22 

31-24 

299-10 

4-88 

6/D . 

35-39 

33-45 

25,534^ 1 

731-27 

5,979-21 

1.2.58-52 

36-10 

321-01 

4-93 

6/B . 

42-0.3 

32-77 

22,800 i 

535-83 

5,000-81 

1,188-07 

27-85 

267-18 

5-20 

5/P . 1 

35-90 

1 29-77 

24,544 

083-68 

6,566-58 

1,194-67 

.33-28 

330-59 

4-87 

6/R . 

70-77 

1 48-19 

29,104 

409-60 

3,297-23 

1,216-49 

17-10 

138-01 

4-16 

6/8 .. 

IS 

10-19 

11,042 

640-78 

4,472-09 

611-76 

33-99 

218-63 

6-25 

6/Y . 

27 

21-35 

11,9074 

441-02 

5,584-06 

646-63 

23-95 

299*32 

6-43 

5/Z .. 

34-58 

33-00 

29,8854 

804-24 

7,559-81 

1,453-47 

42-03 

369-73 

4-86 

5/Be 

17-81 

1 14-90 

14,201 

797-30 

6,361-60 

693-86 

38-96 

320-31 

4-89 

6/Ga 

21-45 

j lO-Ol 

7,489 

349-13 

8,685-36 

.368-16 

17-16 

179-51 

4-92 

5/II.. 

29 

1 22-97 

10,0014 

572-47 

! 5,896-97 

867-87 

29-93 

296-90 

5*23 

6/JJ . 

24 

i 19-32 

18,0434 

770-81 

6,175-75 

840-10 

35-00 

270-61 

4*51 

6/Kk. 

19-94 

j 11-13 

5,533 

277-48 

4,557-99 

282-24 

14-15 

213-76 

6-10 

6/Nn. 

24-23 

1 19-58 

19,8324 

818-51 

6,673-14 

834-80 

34-45 

261-85 

4-21 

6/00 

21-55 

15-81 

13,237 

014-24 

5,353-06 

697-.56 

27-73 

242-76 

4-51 

5/Qq. 

21-39 

10-97 

8,711 

407-24 

5,017-25 

409-40 

19-14 

275-76 

4-70 

6/Sr 

21-48 

18-08 

9,847 

458-42 

3,967-04 ; 

,510-.30 

23-76 

217-65 

6-18 

6/8a . 

21 

18-05 

10,400 

498-09 

4,712-27 , 

474-50 

22-60 

221-12 

4-54 

5/Tt 

11-97 

8-48 

7,1294 

.595-01 

6,787-23 ; 

31.3-.36 

26-18 

295-77 

4-40 

6/Uu. 

22-08 

11-97 

7,378 ! 

.325-31 

4,495-54 

.3.37-24 

14-87 

203-34 

4-57 

6/Vv. 

27-29 

, 20-71 

20,2834 i 

743-26 

7,050-25 

808-04 

29-61 

301-60 

3*98 

Means 

27-74 

i 22-10 

10,000-29 

579-04 

5,810-38 

1 701-91 

27-47 

259*91 

4-74 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1933. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
(?ows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



ButU’rfat. 


1 

Average 

Test. 

Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow' 
during 
August. 

)*t-r Cow 
December 
to 

August. 

6/B . 

18-23 

15-61 

Lbs. 

13,4901 

Lbs. 

740-02 

Lbs. 

3,845-56 

Lbs. 

570-73 

Lbs. 

31-81 

Lbs. 

174-61 

% 

4-23 

6/0 . 

20-52 

13-74 

10,497 

611-54 

4,698-71 

451-20 

21-99 

204-96 

4-80 

6/F . 

23-94 

23-94 

23,540 

983-29 

5,939-65 

1,135-66 

47-44 

297-13 

4-82 

6/H . 

28 

26-81 

22,9001 

817-87 

6,124-43 

1,098-62 

39-05 

245-68 

4-70 

6/Y . 

11 

5 

2,418 

219-81 

3,052-53 

98-89 

8-99 

136-10 

4-09 

6/II.. 

24 

18-23 

12,561 

523-37 

6,480-53 

631-40 

22-14 

284-42 

4-28 

6/LL 

25 

22-39 

13,2151 

528-62 

4,921-11 

506-62 

20-26 

187-63 

3-88 

6/00 

23 

15-87 

12,881 

638-30 

6,734-80 

626-76 

22-90 

299-20 

4-25 

6/Pp . 

15 

12-77 

7,893 

626-20 

4,844-96 

373-68 

24-91 

245-01 

4-73 


23-23 

17-68 

17,0111 

732-31 

6,278-72 

744-58 

82-05 

272-35 

4-38 

2716 

21-48 

19,6131 

722-14 

6,931 -78 

785-13 

28-91 

252-13 

4-00 

6/Tt. 

21-55 

n-58 

8,894 

389-61 

6,033-42 

368-16 

17-08 

223-56 

4-39 

6/Vv. 

23 

18-52 

18,5601 

807-09 

6,090-16 

814-36 

36-41 

283-68 

4-38 

6/XX. 

26-42 

18-32 

12,689 

480-28 

6,417-35 

552-46 

20-91 

231*80 

4-35 

6/YY. 

29-68 

22-84 

15,3871 

518-45 

3,900-10 

651*84 

21-96 

i 95-35 

4-24 

6/ZZ . 

27*61 

19-32 

11,726 

424-70 

6,228-93 

671-68 1 

20-70 

288-34 

4-87 

6/AaA 

20 

17-23 

18,9091 

695-48 

2,404-25 

6,766-11 

707-66 

85-88 

127-54 

5-09 

6/BBB 

27-32 

19-58 

14,7061 

588-80 

594-61 

21-76 

284-61 

4-04 

6/Ccc. 

22-68 

18-36 

11,262 

498-76 

4,928-34 

479-72 

21-25 

205-64 

4-26 

6/Ddd 

24*13 

18-19 

12,059 

499-76 

6,380-44 

7,126*56 

535-80 

22-80 

238-00 

4-44 

6/BEB 

27*23 

26-16 

23,792 

873-74 

968-33 

85-88 

295-73 

4-05 

efJPrw 

27*68 

22 

17,9831 

649-69 

6,168*21 

714-89 

25-88 

260-09 

8-98 

6/Goa 

23 

21-52 

16,668 

724-69 

7,160*41 

654-05 

28-44 

284-32 j 

3-92 

Means 

23-45 

18-48 

14,463*43 

616-86 , 

6,346*06 

627-24 j 

26*76 

235-74 1 

1 4-84 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

VARIETIES OF WHEAT SOWN, SEASON 3932-1933. 

[By W. L. Johnston, Government Statist.] 

1. The Government Statist reports that 183 (204) varieties of wheat were reported 
as sown for the Wheat Crop of the season 1932-33. The total acreage sown for Grain, 
Hay, and Fodder was 4,274,096 (4,327,153), of which the varieties were not specilied 
ioT 139,560 (159,449) acres. 

2. Particulars of the 16 most popular varieties are given at foot hereof. From these 
it will be seen that Nabawa 22.13 per cent, and Gluyas 11.54 per cent, once again 
occupy the first and second place, and accounted for one-third of the total area sown. 
The Supervisor of Experimental Work in the Agricultural Department (Mr. R. 0. 
Scott) states that Nabawa ripens under adverse finishing conditions, resists flag smut, 
and is also fairly rust-resistant. He also speaks of the variety^ Sword as being mar¬ 
kedly rust-resistant and as the moat important new wheat in cultivation. The area 
sown increased from 2,922 acres in 1931-32 to 23,047 acres in 1932-33. 

3. The three leading varieties favored in each of the Divisions and their percentage to 
the total were — 

3933. 1932. 

Central—Nabawa 26, Gluyas 8, Waratah 7. Nabawa 24, Gluyas 9, Ford 7. 

r.ower North—Nabawa 24, Waratah 7i, Gluyas 7^. Nabawa 23, Federation 10, Gluyas 9 
I'pper North—^Ranee, 25, Naliawa 21, Federation Federn 30, Nabawa 3 8, Currawa 5. 

38. Gallipoli 40, Federation 30, Ford 5. 

Houth-Eaat—Gallipoli 50, Ford 8, Bena 8. Gluyas 24, L. Gluyas 22, Nabawa 32. 

Western—Gluyas 22, Nabawa 39, Late Gluyas 16. Nabawa 20, Gallipoli 14, Gluyas 12. 
Murray Malice—Nabawa 24, Gallipoli 17, Gluyas 9. 

4. Varieties Increased. —The following leading varieties show increases:—Nabawa, 
945,869 (802,730); Gallipoli, 325,961 (234,891); Ranee, 305,966 (146,633); Waratah, 
209,362 (143,939); Felix, 95,528 (89,145); Dan, 44,776 (40,871); and of the lesser: 
Aussie, 42,388 (24,058); Faun, 19,792 (16,696); Sword, 23,047 (2,922), and others. 

5. Varieties Decreased.—Glxiyfis, 493,085 (570,696); Late Gluyas, 263,3.52 (324,751); 
Federation, 370,612 (336,266) ; Currawa, 130,169 (210,133); Ford, 193,035 (203,250); 
Sultan, 104,452 (128,976); Caliph, 70,817 (305,163); also Daphne, Sepoy, Canberra, 
JofTre, Bona, German Wonder, Major, and others. 

6. Sixteen leading varieties of Wtu^at sown,^ 3932-33 and 3931-32:— 


Kind of Wheat. 

Total Area Sown 
for Grain, Hay, Etc. 

Percentage to Total. 

Relative Position. 


19:12-33. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1931-32. 

1932-.33. 

1931-32. 

Nabawa. 

945,869 

802,730 

2213 

18-55 

1 

1 

Gluyas. 

493,086 

570,696 

11-54 

13-19 

2 

2 

Gallipoli . 

325,961 

234,891 

7-63 

5-43 

3 

.5 

Ranee . 

305,966 

146,613 

7-16 

3-39 

4 

8 

Late Gluyas. 

261,352 

324,751 

6-11 

7-60 

5 

3 

Waratah . 

209,362 

141,939 

4-90 

3-28 

6 

9 

Ford . 

193,035 

203,250 

4-52 

4-70 

7 

7 

Federation . 

170,612 

316,266 

3-99 

7-31 

8 

4 

Currawa . 

130,169 

210,133 

3-04 

4-86 

9 

6 

Sultan . 

104,452 

128,976 

2-44 

2-98 

10 

10 

Felix . 

96,528 

89,145 

2-23 

2-06 

n 

12 

Caliph . 

70,817 

105,163 

1-66 

2-43 

12 i 

11 

Canberra. 

64,591 

59,706 

1-28 

1-38 

13 

16 

Daphne . 

Sepoy . 

Dan. 

64,078 

65,963 

1-27 

1-62 

14 

13 

61,872 

66,426 

1-21 

1-51 

15 

14 

44,776 

40,871 

1-05 

0-94 

16 

17 

Other and unspecified. 

762,671 

820,634 

17-84 

18-97 

— 



4,274,096 

4,327,163 

100-00 

I 100-00 

1 
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ORCHARD, VINEYARD, AND MISCELLANEOUS CROP STATISTICS, 1932-33. 

(Valuations of Products are subject to revision). 

I. Orchards. 

Estimated Value of Total Products, £697,640 (£642,436). 

1. Acreage,—2^, (29,077) acres, increase 32 acres; trees of bearing age 25,780 
(25,835) acres. Approximately 520 acres grubbed—mostly in counties Adelaide 300 
acres, Ilamley 75 acres, Albert 68 acres, and Frome 24 acres; also 60 acres died out. 
New planting, 610 acres, was an encouraging feature, chiefly in counties Adelaide 420 
acres, Light 84 acres, Albert 34 acres, and Hamley 27 acres. 

2. Production, —Generally speaking the crops were an improvement on the previous 

year, the most notable being:— (a) Apples 881,139 (876,328) bush., an increase of 4,811, 
but 471,125bush. below the record yield of 1,352,264bush. in 1927-28. (1!;) Oranges 

(calendar year 1932) 575,046 (574,700) bush., increase 346bush., just surpassed the 
record established the previous year. Lemons 40,102 (40,258) bush. Other Citrus 
4,420 (4,205) bush, (c) Pears 219,576 (199,331) bush., increase 20,245bush., created a 
record, the previous best being 213,688bush. in 1927-28. (d) Apricots 331,700 (250,013) 

bush., increase 81,687bush.; this yield has been exceeded only once, viz., 347,080bush. 
in 1928-29. (e) Other Fruits.—Plums and prunes 182,278 (142,308), peaches 129,908 

(101,959). 

IT. Vineyards. 

Estimated Value of Total Products, £2,353,049 (£2,296,042). 

1. Acreage. —52,479 (52,498) acres, decrease 19 acres. Vines of bearing age 51,026 
(50,886) acres. About 10 acres grubbed or died out, chiefly in counties Adelaide 250 
acres. Light 160 acres. River Murray districts 128 acres; and this was not quite counter¬ 
balanced by n(‘w plantings—about 590 acres—chiefly in counties Adelaide 220 acres, 
Light 184 acres, and Ilamley 116 acres. 

Tlie acreage was described as follows:—For winemaking 33,325 (33,572) acres, drying 
1S,()68 (18,379) acres, and table 486 (547) acres. 

2. Total Grape Yield. —139,532 (118,749) tons, increase 20,783 tons; average per 
acre of bearing age 2.73 (2.33) tons. For winemaking 68,500 (59,550) tons, drying 
70,075 (58,529) tons, and table 957 (670) tons. 

3. Wine Made* —12,000,000 (10,664,546) gallons, increase 1,335,454 gallons, but 
170,260 gallons below the average of the i)revious five seasons, 12,170,260 gallons. 

III. Dried Fruits. 

Estimated value (included in Orchard and Vineyard Sections) 

£748,767 (£849,441). 

1. Currants. —127,796 (156,393) cwts., decrease 28,597cwt8. 

2. Kaitfins .—Sultanas 200,872 (159,591) cwts., increase 41,281cwts.; and exceeding the 
previous record 188,503cwt8. in 1929-30. Other Raisins, 47,805 (25,096) cwts., increase 
22,709cwt8. 

3. Other Dried FimU —^Apricots 18,185 (12,881) cwts.; plums and prunes 8,540 
(4,918) cwts.; poaches, pears, apples, &c., 10,268 (8,048) cwts, 

IV. Miscellaneous. 

Estimated value of products £380,000 (£387,709). 

Market gardens 1,896 (1,726) acres;, pumpkins and melons 341 (338) acres, 2,031 
(1,941) tons; tomatoes 490 (603) acres, 174,435 (180,492) bush.; potatoes 6,454 (5,996) 
acres, 24,814 (24,062) tons—heaviest yield since 1913-14; onions 429 (405) acres, 3,392 
(2,994) tons; other root crops 565 (602) acres, 3,228 (3,623) tons; nurseries 158 (150) 
acres. 

V. Oversea Exports. 

The value of the total oversea exports of the products of vineyards and orchards for 
the year 1932-33 was estimated at £1,446,553 (£1,562,075), decrease £115,522, the 
principal items being dried fruits £612,560 (£578,371), wine £704,363 (£800,587), 
apples £95,339 (£162,455). Complete details of interstate exports are not available 
but annually about £600,000 of wine and brandy are exported to the other States. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1933-34. 

Section 1.—White Leghorns. 


Competitor. 


lE. F. Ashmeade .. 


Score to Month ending September 
30th, 1933. 


Bird No.— Bird No.— Bird No.— 

Ist Grade 1st Grade 1 at Grade Totals 
Eggs. Eggs. Eggs. 


L. K. Badcock 
•C. J. 0. Burton 
•C. J. C. Burton 
W. A. Carter .. 
W. A. Carter .. 

B. Cooke . 

H. F. Cox .... 


H. F. Cox . 

L. H. Crawford ... 
L. H. Crawford ... 
R. C. Crittenden .. 

€has. H. Day .... 

J. H. Dowling- 

T. Duhring . 

T. Duhring . 

H. Fidge . 


V. F. Gameau . 

W. Chas. Slape 
G. C. Gavin .. 

G. C. Gavin .. 

H. H. Hefford 

H. H. Hefford 


W. H. A. Hodgson 
W. H. A. Hodgson 
E. A. Lamerton .. 
O. H. Lines, jun. . 

G. H. Lines, jun. . 
V. F. Gameau ... 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

H. A. Rasmussen . 
H. A. Rasmussen . 
S. E. Reedman ... 


Bruce Rowe .... 
Bruce Rowe .... 
H. J. Stacey .... 
H. J. Stacey .... 
Thomas & Elson 

Thomas & Elson 


H. L. Twartz . 
H. L. Twartz . 
F. F. Welford 

F. F. Welford 


398, Magill Road, Ken¬ 
sington Park 

77, Findon Rd., Woodville 

Mallala. 

Mallala. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 
2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

Kanmantoo. 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

Military Road, Grange .. 
Military Road, Grange .. 
William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

Glossop . 

Mallala. 

Mallala. 

313, Cross Hoads, Clarence 
Park 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

Ma^l Road, Magill. 

Salisbury. 

Salisbury. 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

Commercial Rd , Salisbury 
Commercal Rd., Salisbury 
Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

Box 76, Gladstone . 

Findon Road, Woodville , 
24, John Street, Payneham 
24, John Street, Payneham 
Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 
Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 
51, Gilbert Street, 
GUberton 

“ St. Kevem,” Two WeUs 
“ St. Kevem,*’ Two Wells 

Uraidla . 

Uraidla . 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 
53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

Gawler. 

Gawler. 

1, Lndgate Cirous, 

Colonel Light Gardens 
1, Ludgate Cirous,* 

Colonel Light Gardens 


(70) 62 
(73)44 
(76) 38 
(79) 74 
(82) 71 
(86) 69 
(88) 67 
(91) 78 
(94) 29 
(97)66 
(100) 61 

(103) 60 
(106) 68 
(109) 44 
(112) 72 
(116) 22 


(121) 48 
(124)56 
(127) 67 


(71)62 
(74) 63 
(77) 27 
(80) 86 
(83) 46 
(86) 56 
(89) 54 
(92) 73 
(96) 71 
(98) 62 
(101)93 

(104) 43 
(107) 69 
(110) 49 
(113) 73 
(116) 17 


(122) 71 
(126) 37 
(128) 82 


(72) 39 
(76) 37 
(78) 77 
(81) 24 
(84) 61 
(87) 29 
(90) 53 
(93) 67 
(96) 76 
(99) 45 
(102) 40 

(105) 94 
(108) 64 
(111)65 
(114) 16 
(117) 68 


(118)48 (119)47 (120)61 


(123) 66 
(126) 64 
(129) 61 


(130) 01 (131) 74 (132) 12 
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Egg-latino Competition—Section 1—White Leghorns— continued . 


Score to Month ending September 
30th, 1933. 


Competitor. 


Address. 


A. G. Dawes . 230, Portrush Road, 

Glenunga Gardens 


Total—Section 1 


V. F. Gameau . Findon Road, Woodville 

(Minor cas) 

M. O. and C. A. Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

Roberts (Minorcas) 

Total—Section 2 . 


Arthur Cook .. 


B. Cooke. 

L. H. Crawford 
L. H, Crawford 
Les. Darcy .... 
Les. Darcy .... 
J. H. Dowling .. 

H. Fidge . 

H. H. HefiFord .. 


F. J. Hudson 
A. G. Dawes.. 


C. H. Lines, jun. 
C. H. Lines, jun. 

H. J. Mills. 

H. J. Mills. 

J. Rawe. 

S. E. Reedman . 
S. E. Reedman . 
H. L. Twartz .. 
A. G. Dawes.... 


N. F. Richardson ... 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 
W. H. L. Wittenberg 

W. Woodley . 

W. Woodley . 


187, Goodwood Road, 
Colonel Light Gardens 

Kanmantoo. 

Military Road, Grange .. 
Military Road, Grange .. 

Mypolonga . 

Mypolonga . 

Glossop . 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk 
McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

54, Willcox Av., Prospect 
230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 
Edward St., Edwardstown 
Honey ton St., Seaton Pk. 
61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 
61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

Gawler. 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
60, Beaufort St., Wood¬ 
ville Park, Kilkenny 
3, Rushton St., Goodwood 
3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

Tailem Bend. 

Tailem Bend. 


Total—Section 3 


H. Fidge . 313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 

V. F. Gameau. Findon Road, Woodville 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

V. F. Gameau. Findon Road, Woodville 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

H. J. Mills. Edward St., Edwardstown 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

W. R. Williams .... 28, Avenue Rd., Frewvillo 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

W. R. Williams .... 28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

Bmoe Rowe . “St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(Bamevelders) 

Brace Rowe ....... “St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(Welsumers) 

Total—Section 4 ... 


Bird No.— 

Bird No.— 

BirdNo.- 


1st Grade 

1st Grade 

1st Grade 

Totals- 

Eggs. 

Eggs. 

Eggs. 


(133) 

45 

'(134) 

72 

(136) 

67 

184 

(136) 

98 

(137) 

71 

(138) 

68 

227 

— 


— 


— 


7,635 

Light Bbbbds. 





(139) 

64 

(140) 

36 

(141) 

25 

125 

(142) 

21 

(143) 

46 

(144) 

26 

93 

— 


— 


— 


218 

Obpingtons. 






(146) 

86 

(146) 

94 

(147) 

44 

224 

(148) 

33 

(149) 

10 

(160) 

43 

86 

(161) 

44 

(162) 

43 

(163) 

67 

154 

(164) 

79 

(166) 

79 

(166) 

95 

25.^ 

(167) 

90 

(168) 

78 

(169) 

65 

233 

(160) 

42 

(161) 

74 

(162) 

41 

157 

(163) 

26 

(164) 

36 

(166) 

3 

65 

(166) 

67 

(167) 

46 

(168) 

41 

144 

(169) 

64 

(170) 

15 

(171) 

90 

159 

(172) 

60 

(173) 

86 

(174) 

21 

157 

(176) 

31 

(176) 106 

(177) 

58 

195^ 

(178) 

66 

(179) 

18 

(180) 

33 

117 

(181) 

66 

(182) 

36 

(183) 

65 

167 

(184) 

76 

(185) 

86 

(186) 

82 

244 

(187) 

94 

(188) 

73 

(189) 

67 

234 

(100) 

77 

(191) 

36 

(192) 

— 

113 

(193) 

58 

(194) 

43 

(196) 

94 

195 

(196) 

3 

(197) 

80 

(198) 

76 

158 

(199) 

37 

(200) 

80 

(201) 

66 

182 

1 (202) 100 

(203) 

91 

(204) 


191 

(206) 101 

(206) 

81 

(207) 

88 

270 

(208) 

76 

(209) 

17 

(210) 

32 

126 

(211) 

36 

(212) 

71 

(213) 

90 

197 

(214) 

23 

(216) 

40 

(216) 

46 

109 

(217) 

69 

(218) 

34 

(219) 

39 

132 

—- 


— 


— 


4,261 

Heavy 

Bbeed. 





(220) 

33 

(221) 

43 

(222) 

34 

110 

(223) 

63 

(224) 

32 

(226) 

64 1 

169 

(226) 

37 

(227) 

66 

(228) 

68 

161 

(229) 

86 

(230) 

84 

(231) 

49 

218 

(232) 

60 

(233) 

60 

(234) 

40 

160 

(235) 

61 

(236) 

28 

(237) 

81 

170 

(238) 

60 

(239) 

34 

(240) 

28 

122 

(241) 

25 

(242) 

60 

(243) 

1 

76 

1 - 



1,176 
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Red Comb Egg Association—Official Egg-Laying Competition. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 

LEADING SCORES TO WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29th--FIRST GRADE 

EGGS ONLY, 

White Leghorns. Eggs Laid. Bird No. 


Singles — A. G. Dawes. 98 136 

H. H. Hefford. 96 67 

B. Bowe. 94 105 

Trios—W. C. Slapo. 232 55—57 

A. G. Dawes. 227 136—138 

B. Cooke. 210 19—21 

Teams —L. A. G. Pitt. 382 88—93 

B. Bowe. 368 103—108 

F. F. Welford. 367 127—132 

MlNORCAS. 

Singles — V. F. Gameau. 04 139 

M. O. and C. A. Boberts. 46 143 

Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — A. G. Dawes. 106 176 

N. F. Bichardson... .. 101 205 

A. G. Dawes. 100 202 

Trios—N. F. Biohardson. 270 205—207 

L. TI. Crawford. 253 154—156 

II. J. Mills. 244 184—186 

Teams —H. J. Mills .. .. 478 184—189 

A. G. Dawes. 428 175—177 & 202—204 

L. H. Crawford. 407 151—156 ‘ 

Any other Heavy Breeds. 

RlifOde Island Reds, 

Singles—ll. J. Mills. 85 229 

H. J. Mills. 84 230 

W. B. Williams. 81 237 

Trios— H. J. Mills. 218 229—231 

W. B. Williams. 170 235—237 

V. F. Gameau ... 161 • 226—228 

Teams—W. B. Williams. 330 232—237 

V. F. Gameau. 320 223—228 


EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT PABAFIELD 
POULTBY STATION. 

[By C. ¥, Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 

A St l ies of feeding tests are being conducted at Parafield Poultry Station with a view 
to ascertaining if suitable foods which are. obtainable on the majority of our farms 
can l»e satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of 50 White Leghorn pullets, 
and commenced on April 1st, 1933. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

No. 1 Test. —Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part crushed barley, 2 parts whole¬ 
meal (by weight), ^Ib. meat meal, 40 per cent, chaffed greenfeod. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 2 Tost. —Dry mash composed of same proportions as No. 1 Tost. 

Midday—Green feed. Evening—Wheat. 

No. 3 Test ,—Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts pollard (by 
weight), ilb. meat meal, 40 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No, 4 Test. —Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (by 
weight), ilb. meatmeal, 40 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. • Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 5 Test, —Morning, 2oz. wheat per bird. 

Evening—2ozs. wheat per bird. Greenfeed in season. 

The following are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April 1st, 1933, to 
’.September 30th, 1933. 

Definite conclusions, however, cannot be given at this juncture with regard to the 
various methods of feeding. It is necessary for the tests to complete the 12 months 
before any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 

No. 1 Test .... 3,391 No. 4 Test .. .. 3,223 

No. 2 Test .... 2,968 No. 5 Test .. .. 1.356 

No. 3 Test .... 2,730 ' 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


The Forty-fourth Annual Cong:ress of the Ap^ricultural Bureau was held in 
the Way Hall, Adelaide, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, September 11th, 
12th, and 13th, 1933. 

DELEGATES. 

The following delegates were appointed by their respective Branche.;^ 
and the figures indicate the number of sessions for which attend¬ 
ance cards were recorded:—J. Y. Hudd (2), J. R. Hewland (3) (Adelaide); 
A. J. Pengilly (4), T. B. Flint (5) (Alawoona), W. C. Parish ( 6 )^ 
J. L. Lasleit (5) (Allandale East); W. Patching (4), W. Sibley (3) 

(Angaston); G. S. Wurst (0), E. H. Wurst (0) (Appila); R. IT. Burns (5), 

II. 1). Noble (5) (Arthurton); C. J. Pitt (1), H. H. Pitt (1) Ashbourne; H. 

Rollbusch (4), E. AV. Mattner (4) (Balhannah); H. Schaefer (4), R. S. 

Goldney (4) (Balaklava); P. Curtin (0), J. Fradd (0) (Beetaloo Valley); IT. D. 
Eckert (0), J. Vivian (0) (Belvidere); E. R. Moss (5), E. J. Johnson (5) 
(Berri); IT. Paech (4) (Blackheath); G. N. Clark (2) (Black Rock); R. 
Turner (5), A. Mickell (4) (Black Springs); L. Ashenden (2), F. Berrill (2) 

(Block K); R. II. Eime (2), E. O. Eime (2) (Blyth); A. S. Just (0), M. A. 

Cockshell (0) (Bowhill); E. Yelland (4), C. Yelland (3) (Boor’s Plains); E. IT. 
Huxtable (3), R. G. Bonython (4) (Borrika); G. Tucker (4), J. Boundy (3) 

(Brentwood); A. T. Fairchild (5), P. A. Kilderry (6) (Booborowio); H. IT. 

Martin (4), E. W. Pearson (5) (Brinkley); G. E. Ottens (1), IT. Snow (6) 
Brinkworth); F. AV. Roocke (0), A. Treager (0) (Brownlow); S. Norris (5),. 
W. Norris (3) (Balumbah); R. Durdin (3), L. V. Bell (1) (Buchanan); AI. J. 
Cronin (4), C. C. Cooper (0) (Bundaloor Springs); E. H. Ebsary (5) (Bute); 
N. 0. Stewart (6), D. B. Butler (5) (Butler); J. Murphy (0), D. Cash (0) 
((hilca); AA^ II. Todd (2) Chiliph; C. Dahl (5), P. Mefi'ek (5) (Chandada); 
A. R. Ilaseldine (5) (C^harra); M. G. Basey (1), C. G. Terrell (1) (Cherry 
Gardens); A. Cochrane (6), A. Cox (6) (Chilpuddie Rock); J. Spencer (1)^ 
T. Brooks (0) (Clarendon); II, Shipard (6), II. II. Gray (4) ((’ollie); F. E. 
Ballard (4), J. C. AVilson (5) (Coomandook); W. L. Redman (4), R. Childs (4) 

((^oonawarra); J. McCallum (3) (Copeville); K. A. Trigg (5), E. A. Pfeiffer (5) 
(Cummins); A. A. Voumard (5), A. E. Forbes (6) (Cungena); J. AA^. Marsh (4), 
M. B. Telt’er (4) (Dudley); AV. T. Cooper (5), J. A. AVildman (4) (Elbow 
Hill); AV. Canny (1), E. AA^all (0) (Eurelia); G. Ashby (3) (Farreirs Flat); 
M. M. Llewellyn (0), L. A. Dunn (6) (FinnLss); P. A\^. Chittleborough (4), 
R. Holmes (3)’ (Frances); IT. B. Scheer (0), L. Wachtel (0) (Frayville); K. F. 
Roediger (1), ¥. Wormald (2) (Gawler River); R. C. Jacob (5), R. F. 
Eylward (2) (Geranium); K. L. Biosing (4), J. S. Fisher (4) (Gladstone); B. A^ 
Linke (4), F. ITandtke (fi) (Goode); C. AVhillas (5), H. Roschke (6) (Green 
Patch); H. Helbig (5), IT. Lange (6) (Greenock); R. J. Laing (1), I. E. 
Randall (3) (Gumeracha); T. E. Qpodridge (4), A. Hermes (3) (Hanson); 
R. IT. Cross (3), J. Brook (3) (Hartley); C. F. Kightley (4) (Hindmarsli 
Island); C. H. Fisher (5), S. Coad (5) (Hope Forest); A. M. Fuller (0), 
W. F. Roads (3) (Inman Valley); L. Simms (3), 0. E. Ely (2) (Jervois); 
R. G. Messenger (5), A. W. Paltridge (5) (Kalangadoo); A. H. Woodhead (4)^ 
W. Gregor (3) (Kanni); J. H. Lawrence (0), T. N. Wright (1) (Kapinnie); 
H. .K. Freeman (4), J. A. Freeman (4) (Karcultaby); A. Hawkes (0), R. H. 
Harrol^l) (Karoonda); A. M. Densley (4), T. A. Dickson (4) (Keith); 
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I. Grund (2), E. H. Eatts (5) (Kelly); W. Goodall (6), C. Stevens (4) (Ki Ki); 
F. H. Koch (4), C. E. Heinrich (0) (Kilkerran); T. Gratwicke (0), 
H.. Gordon (0) (Kongorong); H. Spencer (2), K. T. LePage 
(1) (Koolunga); R. Gallasch (4), A. Hermann (4) (Koonunga); V. AV. 
Gardner (5), M. T. Gardner (5) (Koppio) ( H. H. Jericho (0), J. Guthlel)en (0) 
(Kulkawirra); E. A. Kelly (6), A. J. Simmons (6) (Kyancutta); H. L. Miles (4), 

J. M. Wray (4) (Kybybolite); J. H. Spratt (6), R. A. Jenkins (0) (Lameroo) ; 

N. S. Wheller (0), P. H. Nurse (2) (Langhorne\s Creek); E. Pech (5), 
Amey (3) (Laura); A. J. Bowell (5), P. S. Morrison (6) (Laura Bay); T. W. 
Roenfeldt (1), C. Verrall (6) (Light’s Pass); E. J. Barraiid (3) (Lipson); 
S. Turnbull (0), K. Fromm (0) (Tjone Pine); K. Hocking (1), G. Barnes (0) 
(Lone Gum and Monash); F. C. ('opping (1), W. O. Smith (3) (Lueiiulale); 
AV. H. Lawes (2), E. C, Filsell (4) (Lyiidoch); B. Fry (1) (Macclesfield); 
E. C. Seager (2), J. N. AVood (4) (MacGillivray); V. B. Schwarz (C), M. J. 
Martin (5) (Maltee); R. J. Turner (3), AV. F. Munday (4) (Mangalo); A. 
Rogers (4), W, S. Gray (6) (Marama); G. Connor (2), F. B. AVilson (2) 
(McLaren Flat); C. I). Schubert (3) (Meribah); A. Mathieson (6) (Milang); 
H. J. Hutchesson (5), L. AVatson (5) (Millicent); J. P. Story (4), G. E. 
Smith (2) (Miltalie); S. C. Billinghurst (]), AV. II. Chartier (4) (Minnipa); 
A. E. Ilein (5), (h F. Altman (4) (Moiiarto South); C. Stock (4), AI. 
Herbert (4) (Moorlands); G. AV. Vercoe (3), R. Loxton (4) (Moorook); B. S. 
McCallum (4), E. Tillbrook (2) (Morchard); H. Hunt (1), L. Frame (1) 
(Mount Barker); A. A. Jefferies (0), J. L. Connors (0) (Mount Bryan); A. J. 
Hemrnings (6), G. T. Gurry (6) (Mount Gambier); G. Vigar (3), T. Speed (2) 
(Mount Hope); D. Lcarmouth (0), J. H. Buckley (4) (Mount Pleasant); A. R. 
Maguire (5), A. V, AA^atson (1) (Mudlaniuckla); A. Ross (5), A. AV. llillier (o) 
(Mundulla); A. AWdls (5), K. C. McLean (0) (Murray Bridge); E. B. Pit¬ 
man (4), B. Starr (2) (Murraytown); AV. Eatts (0), H. White (6) (Mypoiiga); 
N. T. Robinson (1), C. AV. Young (1) (NantawaiTa); C. Bray (1), G. Wright (3) 
(Naracooite); J. AV. McNicol (1), J. Thompson (2) (Naming); E. AVilliams (5)^ 
A. M. Lawrie (0) (Nelshaby); A. E. Jennings (3), A. K. Bald (0) (Netherton), 
H. T. Luestner (3), P. A. Luestner (4) (Nunjikompita); B. Harding (4), E. 
Peltz (0) (Nurikeri); E. R. Pfeiffer (4), J. S. Foggo (4) (O’Loiighlin); C. 
Bartel (4), L. J. Atkinson (5) (Overland Corner); AV. J. Marshman (0), G. 
Rapko (0) (Owen); AV. Sheedy (0), S. II. Rashleigh (6) (Pahihie); il AA\ 
Neindorf (5), C. S. Foale (6) (Parilla); J. S. Ferguson (5) (Parilla 
AVell); A. D. Sanderson (4), A. E. Isaacson (5) (Parrakie); A. 

A. Petch (0), E. Gregory (5) (Paruna); R. S. Bussenschutt (4), 
J. Prouse (4) (Paskevillc); AV. A. Clifford (3), F. W. Hinze (5) (Penola); 
A. T. Duke (6), J. II. Richardson (5) (PenwoHham); C. H. Scholz (6), A. L. 
Berry (6) (iWbong); S. C. Johnson (5), B. J. Hudson (3) (Pinkawilhiiie); 
A. E. Davis (5), S. Bone (4) (Pinnaroo); J. Brown (2), J. P. Colehatch (4) 
(Port Elliot); A. Day (6), A. R. Kammermann (4) (Pygery); R. Thompson (4), 
J. Castine (4) (Quom); A. E. Seary (0) (Ramco); J. V. Dundas (4), H. J. 
Crouch (3) (Red Hill); W. M. Andrews (5), F. R. White (5) (Rendelsham); 
M. B. Geiieste (4) (Renmark); AV. J. Kelly (0), A. B. AVright (0) (Richman’s 
Creek); F. Masters (5), S. E. Barber (6) (Roberts and VeiTan); S. C. 
Sincock (2) (Rosedale); S. L. Bowden (2), E. T. Oates (0) (RoseAvorthy); F. AA^. 
Coleman (3) (Saddleworth); R. L. Thorp (1), E. L. Atkinson (1) (Scott s 
Bottom); G. Barrett (4), E. B. Bell (3) (Shoal Bay); G. 0. Lovelock (3) 
(Smoky Bay); J. B. Kirchner (5); A. E. Dolling (5) (SnoAA^own); P. IL 
Quirke (4), E. F. Ward (4) (Stanley Flat); C. M. Hudd (4), R. Sissons (3) 
(Strathalbyn); C. H. Williams (5), W. J. Williams (5) (Streaky Bay); E. F. 
Boehm (5), H. C. Colebatch (1) (Sutherlands); L. F. Osborne (5), J. Chant (4) 
(Tantanoola); W. J. Hammond (5), P. R. Hodge (5) (Taplan); E. Benson (3) 
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(Taragroro); L. Hannaford (3), W. Kelly (1) (Tarlee); F. B. Milne (0), 
L. H. Butler (5) (Tatiara); E. W. Berry (6), L. Miller (0) (Truro); A. 
Hatcher (5), W. S. Kingf (1) (Virginia); T. Thompson (5) (Waikerie); C. F. 
^ippell (4), J. Palmer (4) (Wallala); W. C. Slater (0), J. S. O^Shaughnessy (2) 
(Wandearah); F. L. Williams (1), R. F. Woodman (4) (Warcowie); P. E. 
Daniel (6), C. Woods (4) (Warramboo); G. Holder (4) (Watervale); A. W. 
Kelly (1), A. V. Mitchell (3) (Wauraltee); W. J. Anderson (0), L. A. Slade (0) 
(Weavers); C. H. Knauerhase (5), T. F. Orrock (5) (Wepowie); P. C. Cole (3), 
H. E. Stevens (4) (Wilmington); A. B. Curtis (6), P. J. Cumow (5) 
(Wirrabara); P. C. Jacka (6), J. S. Miller (3)' (Wirrilla); H. Doley (0) 
(Wirrulla); D. Butler (5), K. Ridgway (5) (Wolseley); C. A. Newbon (3), 
F. L. Johnson (4) (Wudinna); E. A. Spriggs (0), A. Spriggs (0) (Yadnarie); 
O. P. Roe (5), T. L. Kottle (4) (Yaninee); G. W. Proctor (6), R. R. Wilson (5) 
(Yeelanna); H. M. McKenzie (5), G. R. Tregilgas (4) (Yurgo). 

OPENING SESSION. 

Congress was opened on Monday evening at 8 p.m. by His Excellency the 
Governor, Brigadier-General the Hon. Sir Alexander Hore-Ruthven, V.C., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. Mr. A. J. Cooke (Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture) presided, and there were also present on the platform:—Hon. A. P. 
Blesing M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture), Messrs. J. W. Saiidford, A. L. McEwin, 
F. Coleman, II. N. Wicks, S. Shepherd, P. J. Baily, P. H. Jones, Dr. A. E. V. 
Richardson (members Advisory Board of Agriculture), C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc. 
(Chief Inspector of Stock), Dr. A. R. Callaghan (Principal Roseworthy Agri- 
-cultural College), Dr. J. Davidson, Messrs. G. Samuel, M.Sc. (Waite Institute), 
W. L. Summers (Secretary Minister of Agriculture), W. J. Spaflford (Deputy 
Director of Agriculture), G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), C. F. 
Anderson (Government Poultry Expert), R. C. Scott (Supervisor Experimental 
Work), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 

THE GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 

His Excellency said that there was no question as to the value of the Congresses 
•of the Agricultural Bureau. One of the greatest handicaps the primary producer 
had to contend with, compared to those in the cities, was the difficulty of 
co-operation. They were so widely scattered that it was very seldom that they 
could come together and discuss their problems, and, as organised bodies, make 
their influence felt and their difficulties known. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the rehabilitation of the primary producer 
and the restoration of his purchasing power are the most important things that 
must be done if national and world prosperity is to be revived, he added. Day 
by day, too, your task becomes more complicated and more technical. Not only 
have you to work your land, to think of soil and climate, but you have also to 
consider the question of economics, exchange, marketing, transport, and the cost 
of production. At the moment the question of marketing is the most prominent 
and difficult of all. 

Efficient marketing makes the difference between the farmer getting a fair 
price for his produce and the man who handles the farmers produce getting 
more than his share—the farmer getting a minimum result for a maTimiim of 
labor. Scientific marketing is a question that demands our very careful study. 
W'e know how successful the Danish farmers have been in marketing their 
produce, and we often ask ourselves, why? The Danish farmer is not a better 
man than ourselves, he has not any better soil, and his transport difficulties are 
^eat. But he has learnt the secret of marketing, of grading and producing his 
igoods in an attractive form. And he Jhas made one golden rule that nothing 
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but the very best under any conditions is allowed to leave his shores. He has 
also realised that one bad consignment will spoil his market and give his goods 
a bad name. 

World Suffering prom Mal-Distribution. 

It has been suggested lithal the world to-day is suffering from over-production, 
but I think that we are gradually coming to the conclusion—and I think even 
our economists are more or less in agreement on this point—that it is no»t so^ 
much a question of over-production we are suffering from as mal-distribution. 
Scientific methods of production have outrun scientific methods of distribution. 
Science has brought about mass production, not only in our manufactured 
articles, but in our primary products and raw materials as well. 

The soil can now produce far more than it ever could before. Bu»t unfor¬ 
tunately, at the same time, owing to various causes—hoarding of gold, fluctuating 
exchanges, and impenetrable tariff barriers—^the arteries of distribution have 
become congested and choked, and the solution of the world^s problems to-day 
lies in finding a means of clearing those arteries. It is a case of privation in 
the mids‘t of plenty. A great deal of wealth of the world is lying idle, and at 
the same time there are millions of idle hands. The problem is to enable those 
idle hands to earn and circulate that idle wealth. 

Eastern Markets Need Exploiting. 

It has been suggested that production should mark time un*til distribution comes 
up into line with it. We have, I think very wisely, turned that down in this 
country. It was not feasible; ft was not desirable; it was uneconomic. More¬ 
over, one cannot say that there is over-production in the world until all thq back¬ 
ward races enjoy the same luxuries and amenities of life as the more civilised 
communities. Civilisation i? advancing by leaps and bounds. Science is cheapen¬ 
ing production and placing our goods wi,thin reach of millions who were unable 
to procure them before. 

In the old days we depicted the savage as arraying himself in a tall hat and 
a pair of spats, and nothing else, as the first sign of civilisation. To-day he 
is demanding a complete suit of the best cut and material, and the latest Paris 
fashion for his womonkind. We do not suppose that the Japanese, for instance, 
are going for ever to be contented to live in paper houses and eat rice as their 
staple food. But we must remember that other nations are alive to the awakening 
of the East just as much as we are. Geographically speaking, we arc favorably 
situated. In our temperate climate we can produce goods which cannot be 
produced in the tropics, and at the same timq we are in easy reach of those 
markets, compared with our rivals in Europe and other parts of the world. 

Must go out after Trade. 

But even these advantages will not last for ever. The methods of transpor¬ 
tation and communication are also progressing and producers in every part of 
the world are being thrown into mutual competition, and that process is des¬ 
tined to grow. So we must not sit under the tree and wait for the fruit to 
fall into our lap. We must climb into the branches and help ourselves befon^ 
others come along and select the best. The first man in gets the markets, and 
once in he is very hard to displace. 

We must be careful in Australia not to> become so absorbed in our local affairs 
that we lose sight of what is going on in the world outside, and miss our oppor¬ 
tunities. We are somewhat out of the beaten track in a backwater, but the 
great tide of human progress goes rolling on all the time. Those who look 
ahead and read the signs correctly and sow the seeds in the early days are going 
to reap the harvest in the future. 
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My message to to-night is to revive that pioneer spirit of the past and 
seek out fresh markets. Look beyond your own immediate neighbors. Let 
scientific development of your markets go hand in hand with scientific develop¬ 
ment of your land. There is an old song called “I Hear the East A-Calling.^^ 
Let that refrain ring in our ears and stimulate us to renewed efforts in those 
undeveloped regions. 

Dr. Richardson moved and Mr. Sandford seconded a vote of thanks to the 
(jovernor for opening the Congress. 

THE MINISTER'S SPEECH. 

The Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture) said:—Tn these 
times of economic stress it should be a matter of congratulation among us that 
this 44th Congress of the Agricultural Bureau should open under the auspices of 
relatively favorable weather conditions over the greater part of our agricultural 
areas. There was a time, during the opening months of the season, when crop 
prospects were far from satisfactory; to-day, however, subject to a continuance 
of favorable spring conditions, it is possible to anticipate a State crop yield above 
the average. 

Unfortunately, from the economic aspect, prospects are hardly as pleasing. 
AVe are not yet out of the grip of those world factors that have made for low 
prices during the past six or seven years. With you, I rejoice in the recent 
improvement in the wool position. I trust that it may be but a foretaste of 
benefits to come, and that our great pastoral industry will know how to take full 
advantage of it; and may I add the hope that future successes may not make us 
forget the lessons of the immediate past. 

It is regrettable that the prospects of better wheat prices for this season^s 
harvest should not be as bright as those of wool. You all know the prominence 
recently given to wheat at the London World Economic Conference. It appeared 
at one time that because agreement appeared impossible on any single economic 
factor wheat was to be made the scapegoat for the failure of the Conference; 
and, judging from press statements, the fact that Australians interests could not 
be brought into line with those of such countries as United States of America, 
Canada, Argentine, Russia, &c., it seemed as if Australia would have been asked 
lO accept the position of the .scapegoat for the failure not only of the wheat 
section of the Conference, but for the Conference as a whole. 

We know that finally some sort of agreement has been patched up; and we 
hope that some good may ultimately come of it; but in what manner it is likely 
to raise the price of our 1933 wheat above the present low level it is exceedingly 
difficult to see, particularly as we know that the world carry-over of wheat from 
the immediately preceding season was abnormally large. In this connection, I 
shall state that the Government to which I have the honor to belong believes that 
the wheat farmer is entitled to costs of production at railway sidings; and should 
prices continue at their present low level, will take early steps to press upon the 
Commonwealth Government the necessity of finding adequate funds for assisting 
wheat farmers. 

I congratulate you on the increase in the number of your country Branches. I 
notice that the number has risen from 316 in 1932 to 331 at the present time. I 
am an old Bureau member, and appreciate fully its advantages to our more or 
less isolated country producers; and you can rest assured that all your legitimate 
requests will receive my earnest and sympathetic consideration. I am very pleased 
to notice that out of 331 Branches, 38 are Women’s Branches. No farmer can 
hope to succeed in his business without a competent wife, and the latter as much 
as her hfsband stands in need of exchange of ideas with others. The ideal to be 
kept before you should almost be ^^as many Women’s Branches as there are 
Men’s.” In this manner efficiency in the home will be speedily reflected by corres¬ 
ponding efficiency on the farm. 
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Wheat Breeding. 

The importance of wheat breeding to the State hardly needs emphasis at such 
a gathering as this, for all of you present at this Conference realise the value 
and necessity of a progressive programme of wheat breeding in a State such as 
ours, where wheat is the major primary product. Such a programme is being 
exploited to the fullest extent of the resources at our disposal at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College. That the wheat breeder’s objectives in this work should be 
based on the soundest premises is of the utmost importance to the wheatgrower. 
Essentially the object of the breeder is to increase the monetary returns of the 
grower, and by the grower I do not mean the individual fanner so much as the 
farming community as a whole. It is possible to go on increasing the yield per 
acre at the expense of quality, but with the risk of losing prestige on the wheat 
markets of the world. The quality of our wheats must be given greater con¬ 
sideration in the future, and for this reason it is the policy of the College to aim 
at producing wheats of higher average quality than the low standards set by 
leading varieties, such as Nabawa and Free Gallipoli. It should be fully realised, 
however, that intrinsically high quality is not the object, for it is doubtful 
whether for our climatic conditions a wheat can be bred Avhich will yield as well 
as our present standard varieties, and at the same time possess the quality of the 
best Canadian wheats, but wheats of better average milling value can be pro¬ 
duced, and the object is to produce a wheat capable of yielding as well as, or 
better than, say, Nabawa, but of a superior milling quality. If a variety of 
higher yielding capacity is produced, but of lower flour strength, then the re¬ 
quirements of the State will not be met. The individual farmer may gain 
temporarily as a result of the immediate increase in yield per acre, but such a- 
gain would be soon offset if the quality were below that expected of Australian 
wheat on the world’s markets. I am pleased to be able to report that crosses were’ 
made at the College last season with this object in view, and by the use of a 
simple flour test, which can now be carried out on small quantities of grain, selec¬ 
tions will be made from these crosses with the greatest confidence. 

The matter of disease resistance is also receiving close attention, and varieties 
known to be resistant to certain diseases have been chosen for use as parents. 
Concisely, the aim of wheat breeding work at the College may be stated to aim 
at producing high yielding varieties, possessing good field characters, such as 
non-shattering tendencies and strong straw, as well as being of better quality and 
at last equal in disease resistance to our leading varieties of the present time. 
In recent years the New South Wales Department of Agriculture has pursued 
an extensive programme of wheat breeding, and during a recent visit to that 
State I was able to obtain small quantities of seed of some of their more 
promising new varieties, which are known to be of satisfactory milling quality. 
These varieties are at present being grown at the College, but while we can hope 
that varieties bred in other States will suit our soil and climatic conditions, it 
does not always follow that they will, for it is surely significant that the greatest 
proportion of the wheat grown in this State is of varieties bred by this State at 
Roseworthy College. Certainly this is true of outstanding crops. One need only 
scan the names of the varieties of winning crops in the wheat crop competitions 
to realise this, for Sword and Ford, two wheats bred at the College, have had 
pride of place in practically all cases. 

It would seem that while we might adopt a comprehensive scheme of introduc¬ 
tion of varieties bred by other States, that the best results would not accrue. Only 
by breeding varieties suitable to the particular climatic and soil conditions obtain¬ 
ing here can the best results be obtained, and for this reason wo cannot, and 
must not, neglect our wheat breeding work. The gain from such work pays for- 
it year after year by even the increase of one bushel per acre, and it would be- 
a short-sighted policy, and one of false economy, to neglect such a national 
project. 
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Coupled with the wheat breeding work at the College is the systematic pro¬ 
duction of pure seed of the leading varieties at present commercially grown. The 
selection, multiplication, and re-multiplication of such seed, which requires very 
careful and conscientious attention, has been put on the soundest lines, and every 
possible precaution is being taken to prevent admixture of any description. 

This work is well in hand, and it is confidently anticipated that reliable pure 
seed of the most important varieties will be regularly available in the future. 

I notice that you have made provision for a special session on dairy matters, 
and in view of the recent progress in the industry, this is as it should be. Until 
quite recently we had been losing ground in dairying. Since 1929-30 our dairy 
cattle have increased by about 45,000 head, or nearly one-third; our butter pro- 
-duction (21,000,0001bs. in 1932-33) has almost doubled; our cheese production 
(6,000,0001bs. in 1932-33) has also nearly doubled; our butter exports 
(9,500,0001bs. in 1932-33) have increased by nearly 9,000,OOOlbs. since 1929-30. 
No cheese was exported prior to 1931-32; in 1932-33 we exported l,579,0001bs. 
fou are, of course, aware that a Royal Commission was recently appointed to 
inquire into the dairying industry, and we hope that its report will soon be avail¬ 
able. Its recommendations will receive our earnest consideration, and to the 
extent that we think feasible, will be adopted. 

Progress in the poultry industry has also been outstanding of recent years. 
In this connection it will suffice to point out that whereas in 1930-31 we exported 
about 773,000doz. overseas, in 1932-33 our exports rose to about 3,841,000doz., or 
an increase of over 3,000,000doz. 

Consideration of the progress that has been achieved of recent years in our 
rural industries must bring to mind the recent death of that old pioneer of 
progress, the late William Lowrie. To the younger generation among you he-‘is 
perhaps no more than a name; but I am sure that there are many here to-night 
who had the privilege of listening to, and who have subsequently benefited by 
advice he gave in the nineties of last century. It is singularly appropriate that 
reference should be made to him at this Congress of the Agricultural Bureau. 
Mr. Lowrie was one of the original members of the Central Agricultural 
Bureau, and, until his recent demise, the last surviving member. The farming 
community as a whole owes a debt of gratitude to all those men, but in particular 
to Professor William Lowrie. What to-day forms part of the everyday routine 
of all successful farmers was a novelty in his day, and that this should be so you 
owe very largely to Lowrie’s demonstration work and his skilful advocacy oC 
improved methods. His name will always be linked with such progressive methods 
as the practice of tilled bare fallow before wheat; the use of superphosphate; 
the association of sheep with wheat in South Australia, &c. Nor should it bo 
forgotten that, together with his predecessor (Professor Custance) he laid the 
foundations upon which the Roseworthy College has gradually developed. It can 
be said that with William Lowrie has passed away a man who foresaw the future 
possibilities of South Australian farming, and by his efforts induced the farming 
community gradually to follow the course which has led to modem achievements. 

Reference to Roseworthy College reminds me of the recent appointment ot 
Doctor A., R. Callaghan as Principal. He came to us from New South Wales 
with excellent qualifications. Doubt was expressed at the time as to the wisdom 
of the appointment of a man of his age to so important a position. He has now 
Jbeen with us for over twelve months,and it can be said that he has fulfilled the 
best hopes entertained of him. I hope that many farmers will send their sons to 
Roseworthy. 

I trust that this Congress will rank among your most successful ones; and 
that you will return home determined to gamer in a crop which will bd not only 
usefid to j^ourselves, but to the State as a whole. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT. 

The following report on the activities of the Advisory Board during the past 
year was read by Mr. A. J. Cooke:— 

The past year has been one of the busiest periods which the Board has 
experienced for many years. Careful consideration has been given to a large 
number of resolutions, proposals, and suggestions made to the Board, and 
wherever there were opportunities of meeting the wishes of Branches, efforts 
were made to seek concessions or assistance in the best interests of the primary 
producer. 

The main difficulty to contend with during times like the present is that of 
Government finance. In fact, in some instances this has been the only stumbling 
block barring the way to the successful attainment of requests submitted to the 
Government. Such requests, however, have not been lost sight of, as it is the 
policy of the Board to review them from time to time, so that when favorable 
opportunities present themselves further representation will be made in order to 
place before the Government reasonable avenues by which assistance can be given 
to the farming community. 

The resolutions submitted by Congress, Conferences, and Branches dealt with 
a wide range of subjects, and 1 propose to outline briefly what has taken place 
on these matters since we met 12 months ago. 

At last yearns Congress an urgent request was made for an investigation into 
mammitis in cattle. I have pleasure in reporting that steps have been taken by 
the Australian Dairy Cattle Research Association to investigate this disease, as 
well as contagious abortion and other diseases affecting cattle. This work is 
being conducted in New South ;Wales and Victoria, and the Association is in 
active co-operation with its branch in South Australia. 

In connection with railway matters, attention was drawn to the necessity for 
the careful handling of cans of cream at stations and sidings, and during the year 
rail freights on wheat, livestock, and wool have been reduced by 20 per cent, of 
the previous rates. 

Representations were made to superphosphate manufacturers for a reduction 
in price, and it is pleasing to note that public announcements have been made to 
the effect that reductions have recently been made. While speaking on this 
question, I would like to remind our members that users of fertilisers for purposes 
other than wheat-groAving may secure from the Federal Government an allowance 
of 15s. per ton during the year ending November 30th next. 

In respect to the Farmers Relief Act, measures were taken by the Government 
to extend the operations of the Act so that farmers may obtain finance to pay for 
such items as Life and Fire Insurances, Clothing, Medical Expenses, Subscriptions 
to Friendly Societies, Machinery, Fencing Wire, Stallion Fees, Subscriptions to 
Veterinary Lodges, Veterinary Services, and Rabbit Poison. 

The question of purchasing stallions through the State is one matter which is 
to be again brought under the notice of the Board for further consideration. 

The conditions under which farmers were working in relation to transport of 
their produce—and which were brought before last year's Congress—have been 
materially altered in as much as primary producers may use commercial vehicles 
for purposes other than the carriage of goods for hire or reward and further, a 
lai^e number of permits for the carriage of primary products ^including lambs, 
calves, and pigs—over various roads of the State have been granted by the Trans¬ 
port Board. 

Special representation was made to the Government during the year for better 
facilities in connection with veterinary services. Many members here to-night will 
remember the popular lectures and .demonstrations given by the late Dr. Place, 
and there have been continual requests by Branches for similar lectures. We have 
been indebted to the Chief Inspector of Stock and the Principal of the Agricultural 
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College for the assistance they have rendered from time to time, but they have 
not been able to meet the constant demand which Branches have made. On this 
, .account the Board interviewed the Minister, and made suggestions so that the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture would have the part-time services of a veterinary surgeon to 
visit Bureaux and Conferences. Owing to the financial position, however, the 
Government have been unable to accede to the request for the present, and the^ 
Minister has asked that the matter be referred to him again during the early months 
of next year. In the meantime a Committee of the Board has been appointed to 
investigate the matter so that full information will be available for the Government 
when the question is re-submitted. 

'Efforts have been made to secure alterations to the tariff on fertilisers. There 
has not been any favorable result. During the year, however, two members of the 
Board gave evidence before the Tariff Board with the object of securing an altera¬ 
tion in the existing duty on sulphate of ammonia. 

A new rule has been adopted in connection with the publication of the Congress 
Report, whereby the number of attendance cards handed in by each delegate is 
published in the Journal, 

Enquiries were made in connection ivith the increased price of American farm 
journals, and it was found that the extra cost was due mainly to exchange, and 
•consequently the Board could not take this matter any further. 

The Director of Education informed us that with reference to the resolution 
passed at the Women’s Congress asking that first aid be taught in schools, this 
subject was taught wherever possible. All trainees at the Teachers’ College are 
instructed in first aid, and every year there is an increasing number of schools in 
which the subject is taught. 

In connection with the operations of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Branches were informed that they may take whatever action each Branch 
though fit to protect their members wherever it was thought such protection was 
necessary. 

Special legislation was not deemed necessary in the case of having the grade and 
guarantee of purity of contents marked on containers of lubricating oils and 
greases. Where there is competition among vendors of goods of this kind ordinary 
trade relationship as between the buyer and seller was deemed sufficient for the 
regulation of the quality of the goods. 

In connection with the destruction of rabbits on Crown lands in farming areas, 
assistance has been given to district councils as far as Government funds have 
permitted for the purpose of destroying rabbits after sections have been declared 
vermin infested. This matter will, however, receive the attention of the Congress 
again this year. 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances in connection with the calling of this year’s 
Congress, it is regretted that we were unable to send the agenda to Branches earlier. 
As soon as approval to hold the Congress was given, however, Branches were noti¬ 
fied, and when sufifteient material had been supplied the Congress Committee met 
to consider motions, &c., submitted. While this was in progress the Committee 
were able to arrange a programme of addresses, &c., which will, I feel sure, main¬ 
tain the high educational standard which has characterised our Congress for so 
nmny years. Our greatest thanks are due to the assistance which contributors have 
given to us in arranging an agenda at short notice. 

Owing to the fact that wheat crops judged in the championship competition are 
those awarded first place in their respective districts and not from the whole of the 
•competitions, it is not equitable to give special recognition by means of trophies to 
•crops placed second and third among the championship entries. 

Orchardists will be pleased to learn that the services of Mr. Geo. Quinn, Chief 
Horticultural Instructor, have been retained, and the Minister has been approached 
by the Board with a proposal which, if adopted, would mean that more time could 
^ given to the compilation of the records of the Blackwood Experimental Orchard. 
'This matter is at present under consideration. 
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Precautions against outbreak of fires through the medium of internal combustion 
engines in the fields were discussed at the Gladstone Conference, and the Minister 
has intimated that a section in the amendments to the Bush Fires Act will be 
added to deal with the use of portable engines in the open. 

Representation has been made to the Government for a Pure Seeds Act which 
was lecommended by Conferences, and the Board hopes that some such legislation 
will be enacted to give protection to producers when purchasing their seed require¬ 
ments. 

Irrigation problems along the River Murray have received the attention of the 
Board, and effect has been given to the request of Branches that more frequent 
irrigations be made available to the River Murray settlers. The Bureau Conference 
at Bei’ri expressed the view that lighter waterings are desirable in order to assist 
in cotol>ating the increased salt and seepage trouble, and Branches have been 
asked to give this matter their earnest attention. 

The rising water-table on the Berri Flat is causing settlers in that area consi¬ 
derable anxiety, and a request was made to the Waite Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute for an investigation in order to ascertain if the cause is wholly or in part 
attributable to the general rising of the level of the river consequent on the con- 
■stniction of the locks and weirs along the Murray. Professor Richardson has inti¬ 
mated that a report will be made available to the Board in terms of this request. 

The system of irrigation along the River Murray camq up for discussion at 
the Berri Conference, and the Board has made a request to the Department of 
Lands to consider the possibility of modifying the present system in order to 
conform to the suggestions made in a pamphlet issued by the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

In connection with the proposal to centralise the control of the lower sw’amps of 
the river at Mun^ay Bridge, the Board has made a request to the Government that 
the pei’son appointed to the administrative position should be one with a thorough 
knowledge of agricultural irrigation. 

Attention was drawn to the spread of cape tulip in the south-eastern portions 
of the State, and at the request of the Board the Local Government Department 
made an appeal to the district councils to have this weed destroyed as early as 
possible. 

The Dairy Conference at Mount Barker recommended that all factories be 
compelled to pay for cream according to grade on a differential basis. The 
Minister has asked that this matter be placed before him again after the Dairy 
Commission has presented its report, so that he can give consideration as to amend¬ 
ments which are necessary to the Dairy Industry Act and suggested alterations 
to the existing regulations. When this report is received, the Board wdll have 
an opportunity of reviewing other items which have come before it in connec¬ 
tion with the dairy industry. 

The Board was represented on the Committee which was appointed to make an 
investigation into the question of the adjustment of debts. It is understood that 
an amending Bill is being prepared as a result of the work of that Committee. 

At the request of the Non-irrigated Fruitgi’owers’ Conference, arrangements 
have been made whereby apple growers may have their sizing gauges tested by 
officers of the Department, and cultivation tests to deteimine the effect of deep 
■cultivation in apple and stone fruit orchards are being arranged for trial at 
the Blackwood Experimental Orchard. Experiments are also being conducted at 
Angaston with the layering of vines with the object of re-organising old, worn-out 
vineyards. 

The importance of the work done at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard is 
■fullv recognised by the Board. Representation has been made to the Minister to 
have the vacancy of Orchard Assistant filled, and it is hoped that this appointment 
will be made with the object of maintaining the valuable assistance which this 
institution offers to the fruitgrowers of the State. 
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A request was made from Branches that a scheme of certification of potato seed' 
be adopted so that growers might be in a position to obtain i-eliable seed within 
our own State. A conference was held at Mount Barker, and approval wa^ 
subsequently given by the Minister to the proposals outlined by growers of seed 
at that meeting. 

The number of Branches has been increased, and it is pleasing to be able te¬ 
state that despite the period of depression there has not, on the whole, been much 
lack of application of the main objects of our organisation. The Bureau exists 
mainly for educational reasons, and this objective is achieved by the mutual assis¬ 
tance which one member is able to give to another, and by close contact with the 
technical officers of the Department. So long as farmers realise the educational 
advantages which this institution affords we have no fear as to our future, and we 
will continue to exist for the benefit of the primary producers, and make that 
progress which has been an outstanding feature of the work of the Bureau for the 
past 45 years. 

Throughout the year Conferences have been well attended, and representatives 
of Branches have shown a general desire to assist these meetings by reading papers 
and by helping in discussions on matters of importance and interest to their dis¬ 
tricts. 

At last yearns Congress and at subsequent Conferences, resolutions were passed 
with reference to the annual subscription of 2s. 6d. The main objection to the 
existing conditions seems to be the discrimination between old members and new 
members, and the Board is of opinion that a fiat rate charge of 2s. per household, 
exempting life members and Branch Secretaries, would be preferable to the existing 
arrangement. There is a motion on the agenda dealing with the subscription, and 
an opportunity will then be given to discuss the matter further. 

Other features of Bureau work, such as competitions and various meetings of a 
social nature, have not been neglected. Every district should have its competition 
whether it be for crop growing, pruning, or any other form of rural activity, and 
in particular I appeal to farmers in the wheat-growing areas to renew their sup¬ 
port in the crop competitions to an extent which will outrun even the record years 
since the championship competitions began. 

Special meetings will be held at this Congress for delegates from Women^s 
Branches. There are 38 of these Branches having an important influence on the 
social work of the districts in which they are formed. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is lacking in a staff appointment directly applicable to the Avork of Avomen 
members of the Bureau. Assistance in this respect comes from outside, and the 
Board Avishes to extend our thanks to Miss Campbell, of the Education Department, 
for her continued assistance in preparing and giving addresses to Conferences and 
Branches Avherever it is convenient for her to attend. This work is all the .more 
appreciated Avhen it is remembered that her services are given voluntarily, and are 
consequently the outcome of a genuine desire to assist the movement. Valuable Avork 
is also accomplished by indmdual members of Branches who have given such 
practical support from year to year to their Branch meetings. Congress, and Con¬ 
ferences throughout the State. 

The Agricultural Bureau appreciates also its association with the officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. ’ It may be said that were it not for the agi’icultimil 
Bureau these officers would find it difficult to get in such close touch with the farming 
community. This is undoubtedly true, but on the other hand we feel that we have 
a staff intensely interested in their work, competent to perform it, and furthermore 
•willing to sacrifice personal convenience in a desire to further the interests of 
those whom they are appointed to serve. The untiring efforts of the Director 
of Agriculture (Professor Perkins) in his services for the benefit of the primary 
producer are well known to us all. Besides the big task of controlling his Depart¬ 
ment we find him a guiding hand at our meetings, and we are looking forward with 
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considerable interest to the final reports of the Bulk Handling Committee and the 
Dairy Commission, on both of which ho so ably represents the Department aa 
well as the farming and dairying- interests of the State. Similarly, Messrs. W. J. 
Spafford, Geo. Quinn, H. B. Barlow, C. F. Anderson, R. C. Scott, and the able 
officers working under them, have accomplished much for the benefit of primary 
production, and I feel sure that I voice the sentiments of Bureau members generally 
when I state that given proper facilities for their work they will continue to render 
that service which has been distinguished by their efforts in the past. Outside of 
the department the Agricultural Bureau has received the assistance of private 
lecturers, &c., as well as the help of the Stock and Brands Department and the 
School of Mines. The work they have done for us is regarded very highly by 
our Branches and we extend to them our appreciation of the manner in which 
they have shown their willingness to co-operate with the department whenever 
possible. 

Tn closing, I would like to pay a tribute to the work of our Branch Secretaries 
who act as the principal executive officers of the organisation in their respective 
districts. Their work is often onerous and perhaps at times irksome, but they 
prove themselves loyal to the organisation by sustained interest in its affairs, and 
by exhibiting a high sense of duty in the voluntary work which they undertake for 
the good of their fellow members. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 

Morning' Session. 

Mr. H. B. Barix>w (Chief Dairy Instructor) delivered an address, ^‘The 
Production of Pigs Suitable for the Local and Export Markets.” 

Mr. W. N. Rule (Butter Grader and Factory Inspector) read a paper, “The 
Care of Milk and Cream on the Farm.” (This paper was x)ublished in the Sep¬ 
tember issue.) 

‘‘Egg Production on the Farm,” by Mr. F. Wormald (Oawler River). (This 
j)aper appears in this issue.) 

The following resolutions were then carried:— 

That no points be deducted by Judges at the Royal and other Agricultural 
Shows for dehorned bulls, and that the Government be asked to introduce a law 
making it compulsory for aU bulls to be dehorned. 

That this Congress request the Government to introduce legislation to provide 
for a Cattle Compensation Fund on similar lines to that carried out in Victoria. 

At the Horticultural Session the following papers were read and discussed:— 
“Experiments in the Steaming of Figs,” Mr. N. S. Fotheringham, R.D.A. (Manager 
BeiTi Experimental Orchard); “Orange Survey on Irrigation Areas” (this was 
published in the September issue). Mr. E. F. Ward^s (Stanley Flat) paper on 
“Salient Points in the Preservation of Fruit” is published in this issue. 

Afternoon Session. 

Papers as follows were read:—“The Lucerne Flea Problem in South Au.stralia,” 
Dr. J. Davidson, M.Sc. (Waite Inst.); “The Meat Export Trade,” Mr. H. J. 
Copley (Chairman Stock Salesmen's Association); and “Resume of 12 \ears 
Experimental Work at Kybybolite,” Mr. L. J. Cook, R.D.A. (Manager Kybybolite 
Experimental Farm). 

Evening' Session. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) addressed delegates on 
the “Diseases Responsible for the Reduced Wheat Yield in 1932,” and Mr, C. T. 
McKenna, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., read a paper, “Two Diseases of Sheep of 
Economic Importance in South Australia.” 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 14Ui. 

Free Parliament. 

The following resolutions were carried:— 

‘That owing to the fall in the price of petrol a deputation of members of the 
Advisory Board wait on the major oil companies asking for a substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the price of power kerosene.” 

“That Congress urge the Federal Government to abolish the duty on kerosene 
and reduce the duty on petrol by 50 per cent., and that letters to this effect be 
sent to the Prime Minister, the Minister of Customs, and each member from this 
State.” 

“That Congress approach the super manufacturers with a view to obtaining 
a reduction in the price of superphosphates.” 

“That the Federal Government be approached to form a Home Consumption 
Pool at a price sufficient to bring the total harvest to the average price of 3s. 6d. 
per bushel.” 

“That the Government be urged to sanction the putting into effect some system 
of bulk handling of wheat in South Australia to benefit producers.” 

“That Congress approach the Government with a view to their abolishing the 
unconstitutional Act which provides or demands that a farmer sell his wheat after* 
a period of 90 days.” 

“That Congress requests the State Bank, when sending out Form D.2, which 
shows the allocation of crop proceeds, to definitely state how much interest is paid' 
and to whom paid. The information is required for income tax returns.” 

“That Congress urge the Government to have appointed more representatives 
of farmers on the Farm Relief Board.” 

“That Congress ask the Government to empower the Farm Relief Board to 
provide accommodation for farmers under the Farm Relief Act to pay a sub¬ 
scription to district hospitals.” 

“That in the case of a bush fire, where serious damage is done to property, the* 
aggrieved owner shall have the right to demand an inquest without financial 
liability.” 

“That an appeal be made to the Government to destroy rabbits on Crown lands.” 

“That the Government supply to landholders all poison free for the destruction, 
of rabbits on adjacent unoccupied Crown lands and roads.” 

“That a double fence be put around roadway, railway and all boundary fences^ 
of isolated paddocks if the condemned pleuro paddocks adjoin the roads.” 

“That this Congress requests that the Government be asked to appoint a per¬ 
manent instructor on sheep, lambs, and wool to the agricultural staff.” 

“That in view of hard times at present prevailing amongst outback farmers,, 
a special concession be granted by executive of Royal Show, Adelaide, that they be 
allowed to send in entries for competition at Royal Show at a nominal rate instead 
of having to take out a full members ticket.” 

Congress supported the proposal of the Board in recommending an annual 
household subscription cf 2s. for the Journal of Agriculture, the present exemp¬ 
tions to remain. 

“That this Congress of delegates assembled from various parts of the State is 
alarmed at the Government's notification that certain concessions enjoyed by 
delegates of the Agricultural Bureau for the past 44 Congresses are to be cur¬ 
tailed, and respectfully ask that the Government reconsider the matter with a 
view to having future Congresses arranged under the same conditions as in the- 
past. South Australia is essentially dependent on the success of primary produc¬ 
tion and we are strongly of the opinion that Congresses are of immense benefit to- 
producers throughout the State, and that the proposed action will react detri¬ 
mentally to the Agricultural Bureau system.” 
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Defeated Motions. 

^‘That the following taxes and Customs duty be abolished on the undermentioned 
items used by primary producersSales tax on all lubricating oils and greases 
and Customs duty on all fuels for tractor and transport vehicles.” 

*^That the Advisory Board of Agriculture be empowered to fix the f.a.q. 
standard of wheat in South Australia.” 

‘‘That further representations be made to the Government to allow grain to 
be conveyed in washed superphosphate bags.” 

“That a time limit be placed on the discussion on all papers read at Congress.” 

“That the procedure of the Annual Congress be altered, the Free Parliament 
session to be extended and to take precedence of all papers.” 

Lapsed Motion. 

“That the Stallion Act be amended.” 

Motions Withdrawn. 

“That at least five minutes be allowed the mover of motions and resolutions 
when introducing the same.” 

“That as apparently the rule re new members is not giving satisfaction, it bo 
rescinded, and the following substituted:—‘That all members, except life memberss 
and Branch Secretaries, pay the annual subscription of Is. if they do not require 
the Journal, or 2s. 6d. including the Journal, Members whose subscriptions are 
unpaid on January 31bt be struck otf.’ ” 

Evening SesEdon. 

The following addresses were delivered:—“With the Trade Ship to the Near 
East,” Mr. J. B. Murdoch (Member Advisory Board), and “Farm Implements and 
MacWnery” (illustrated), Mr. S. Shepherd (Member Advisory Board). 

On Thursday morning delegates inspected the Waite Research Institute at Glen 
Osmond. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PBODOOB BBOKBB8, BHIPPniG AGBHTS, GBVBBAL 1HFOBTBB8 ABD 
BZPOBTBBB, LAVD, LOAV, PIMABOIAl.. ABD IB8UBAB0B AGBBT8. 

— GBBBBAL AGBBT8 IB A08TBAL1A FOB WBSTBBB ASSUBABOB OOMPABT. — 

Por Any Information regarding Vat, Store, or Bind Bto6k. eommnnloate with onr Stock Depart¬ 
ment lor expert attention. 


Dlatrlkuting Agenti In 8.A. for— 

**B]>WABDS*'’ SHEEP DIPPIBO POWDEB 
**TONK*S** BABBIT TBAP8 *'NATIONAL’* OBBIBNT (in baga) 

"BtrSSBLL’S** PIPING and BOBB CASING. <*001fBT” WINDMILLS 

THB "MBTEOB” BLOWPLT TBAP 

•’VITA-LIOK” PBODUOT8. "BUBGON” SHBBP SHBABINO MA0HINB8 

"WJH.L.** and "TOP” BRANDS 8XIPEEPKOSPHATE8 and MANUBE8. 

All F»m and SteUoB 

-OLAH LIMB AMD 8GOTTI8H 8HIRB LIMB 8TBAMBIIS.” 

limb 8TBAMBB8. AMD A08THALIAM ABRIAL 
8BBVICB8, UHITBD. 

M.iii OfflM In 8oiltli AiBlrnlln s 18, KIMQ WILLIAM 8TBBBT, ADBLAIDB. 
Hend oaea: MBLBOOBMB. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, August SOth^ 
there being present Messrs. A. J. Cooke (Cliairman), A. M. Dawkins, J. B. Murdoch^ 
8. Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, Geo. Jeffrey, F. Coleman, P. J. Baily, H. N. Wicks, J. W* 
Sandford, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), and Mr. H. C. Pritchard 
(Secretary). An apology was received from Dr. A. E. V. Richardson. 

Ke-appointment of Members. —The Honorable the Minister intimated that he had re¬ 
appointed the following as members of the Board for two years from July Ist, 1933: 
Messrs. R. H. Martin, J. W. Sandford, S. Shepherd, A.'L. McEwin, J. B. Murdoch, 
Geo. Jeffrey, and Dr. A. E. V. Richardson. 

Annual Congress. —The Secretary intimate<l that arrangements had been finalised for 
the 44th Annual Congress to be held in the Way Hall on September 11th to 13th. His 
Excellency the Governor would deliver the opening address at 8 p.m. 

Life Members^ —The following names were added to the roll of Life Members of the 
Agricultural Bureau:—Mr. J. Turner and Mr. S. W. Chapman (Blackwood), Mr. John 
Boundy (Minlaton), Mr. W. L. Schulz (Petina), Mr. P. R. Hodge (Taplan), and Mr. 
W. Giles (Angaston). 

New Bra/nches. —Approval was obtained for the formation of Women’s Branches at 
O’Loughlin and Wepowie, with the following persons as foundation members:— 
O'Loughlin —Mrs. G. W. Foggo, Miss G. Foggo, Mrs. J. 8. Foggo, Mrs. S. Trewartha, 
Miss G. Trewartha, Miss E. Trewaitha, Miss D. Kloeden, Mrs. A. Kloeden, Mrs. E. E. 
Lutz, Miss F. Hasting, Mrs. C. Bergmann, Miss V. Kloeden, Mrs. W. V. Pfeiffer, 
Mrs. A. W. Pfeiffer. Wepowie —Mesdames J. F. Burns, L. R. Jasper, M. B. Duffy, 
L. Kitto, R. M. Orrock, H. W. Noske, and L. H. Pasco, Misses A. Noske, J. Medlow, 

D. L. Gregurke, J. Gregurke, G. M. Halliday, E. H. Roocke, A. Knauerhase, V. Roocke, 
and B. Roocke, and Mrs. A. B. Knauerhase. 

New Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Angaston—Sibley Bussell; Kalangadoo Women’s—Mrs, J. Hunt; Mangalo— F. Munday, 

A. Hannemann; Paruna—W. E. R. Sumner; Morchard Women’s—Mrs. Halliday, sen.j 
Brownlow— N. Brook, C. G. Brook, M. O. Steinbomer; Truro— J. Steinert, C. Steinert; 
Oalca— D. Cash; Butler— N. W. Wayre; Pinnaroo Women’s—Mrs. W. J. Eley, Mrs. 

E. Staker, sen., Mrs. G. E. Harding, Mrs. H. K. Harding, Mrs. J B. Webb; Eurelia— 
A. Hall; Yurgo—M. C. Rogers, O. C. H. Easton, L. S. Hopgood; Eurelia Women’s— 
Miss Hall; Coonawarra Women’s—Mrs. F. Jackson, Mrs. L. Teichelman; Rosedale— 
E. Mellors, W. Myers, N. J. Webb; Goode Women’s—Miss D. Jolly; Pinbong— 
A. L. Berry; Lone Pine—H. Parbs, A. Liebich, J. H. Schultz; Port Elliot—E. H. 
Coote, L. Ifould; Blyth—J. Strout, R. Lily white, R. Coles, B. L. Gold; Gladstone 
Women’s—Mrs. V. C. Woods, Mrs. D. Prior, Mrs. J. Lcesue; Balumbah Women’s— 
Miss R. Strelan, Mrs. J. Murphy; McLtiren Plat—^B. G. Nottage; Strathalbyn—Sergt, 
A. Kite, W. P. Merten, K. V. Griffin; O’Loughlin—G. W. Foggo, J. S. Foggo, S. 
Trewartha, C. Kloeden, W. Lutze, D. Trewartha, A. Trewartha, W. Foggo, E. Foggo, 

A. Kloeden, jun., C. Griffen, W. Kloeden, P. Zacharzewski; Tantanoola—C. McPherson, 
R. Mundy; Myponga—-J. Bowyer, E. H. Baxter, H. Lawton, F. Summers; Wirrilla— 

B. Tickle, V. Batlew, B. Kelly, — Collins; Boor’s Plains—M. Ward; Sutherlands— 

G. W. Kemich, L. C. Kemich; Block E—^B. Francis, G. Francis, A. W. Lott, J. 
Haynes, D. Winder, F. C. Berrill, Mrs. E. Harris; Greenock—C. B. Schultz, O. Nitschke, 
L. Otto, G. Jenke, B. Bahnisch; Parilla Women’s—Mrs. L. G. Martlew; Black Springs 
—J. Fisher; Kangarilla Women’s—Miss H. Paddick, Miss Yvonne Myer, Mrs. L. 
Osmond, Mrs. S. Dowling, Mrs. K. Grimwood; Clare Women’s—Mrs. A. Telfer, Mrs. 
L. A. Davies, Mrs. G. Bails, Mrs. A. C. Pollock; Belalie Women’s—Mrs. O. Brogan, 
Mrs. F. Hockey; Maltee— N. Bayley; Balhannah— W, Miller, W. Hicks, H. H. Shillabeer^ 

C. Dibel, P. J. Nolan, W. A. Robinson, A. G. Middleton, JR. Hancock, G. B. Cowell* 
Kelly—L.^ Smallacombe, T. S. Cheeseman; Monarto South—^A. H. Schubert, O. Beschke 

H. Tt>,3raehdler, B. B. Hein; MeLaren Ilat Women’s—Mrs. J. Sigston, Mrs. S. Ward; 
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Rendelsham Women—Mrs. M. Klem, Mrs. C. Osmond; Moorook—S. Perkins; Barmera 
—F. C. L. Cook, E. Anderson, J. B. Cockin, E. Wiedeman, W. Mudge, C. Pijcc, L. Wing, 
Milang—J. Daniels, L. Young, G. Vaughton, J. P. Yelland; Kulkawirra—J. Guthleben; 
Frances—F. A. Stevens; Light’s Pass—E. Hahn, B. Scmmler; South Kilkerran— 
L. E. Jacka, E. F. Heinrich; Boolgun—N. Koehne; Mypolonga—H. O. Rowley, H. 

I. <awson, R. R. Rowcroft; Millicent Women’s—Mrs. L. R, Elton; Bast Allendale— 

N. C. Wallace; Arthurton— W. H. Bagshaw; Hope Forest—L. i^ncher, R. Coad, 
C. Peterson, Mrs. E. Peterson; Berri—W\ J. Kitson; Nunkeri— U. Bruce, J. Ling; 
Potina—^D. J. Alston, B. Mudge; Wilmington—Dr. O. J. Stoncy, P. H. Spaegth, L. G. 
Pascoe; Wolseley—M. B. Steer, F. J. Sherwell, F. J. Tregoweth; Millicent Women’s— 
Mrs. G. B. Hutehesson, Miss K. M. Hutchesson, Miss I. Fensom; Dudley—W. M. Roach, 

J. W. Marsh, L. Longbottom, R. Hyde, M. Hyde, E. G. Spiackmaji, D. Rdtchie, A. 
Champ, L. Seipclt; Weavers—R. Daniell, A. C. Cornish, J. Purvis, jun.; Parilla— 
J. W. D. Carman; Finniss—M. Squires, J. Byrnes; Nunkeri—H. W. Sanders; Belalie 
Women’s—Mrs. D. Boucaut, Mrs. L. Boys, Mrs. P. J. McCarthy, Mrs. E. E. Grabra, 
Mrs. W. Hoffmann, Mrs. — Davies, Mrs. H. Medlin, Mrs. — Honey, Mrs. E. E. Bayly; 
Pinnaroo—C. Dowd, L. Dowd, A. Davis; Lyndoch—W. Hutchinson, F. H, Bpringbett; 
Warramboo Women’s—Miss D. L. Oswald, Miss M. L. Dolphin; Stockport—H. Arnold; 
Blackwood—G. Morphett; Mount Gambler—S. R. Ricketts; Butler—C. S. Coleman, 

O. E. Reynolds, H. B. Tilly, R. Coleman, W. Davey; Kybybolite—F. C. Watson, R. J. 
Pettit, J. D. McAuliffe, L. Darcy, P. Edwards; Myponga—T. D. Coward, S. Herring; 
Lenswood and Forest Range—E. Mason; Goode—^E. Morcombe, C. Townsend, W. Lange; 
Mundalla Women’s—Sister G. G. Morphett; Belvidere—Master J. Vivian; Taplan— 
J. B. Scheadcl, J. Lintem, J. Neaylon, W. Fogden, M. Fogden, W. Laidlaw, A. 
Jenkins, A. Wallis, P. Bates, R. Chellew; Bute—H. Percy, 8. P. Wheaton, Dr. C. T. 
Pfeiffer, S. Heinrich, C. Measday, K. Hall; Taplan Women’s—Mrs. B. Rayson, 
Mrs. E. H. Schulze, Mrs. P. Burridge, Miss Gogler, Miss 1. Hammond, Miss V. Ham¬ 
mond, Miss N. Rayson; Cummins—R. Granit; Morchard Women’s—Miss B. Halliday, 
Miss S. Twigden, Miss D. Twigden, Miss R. Twigden; Notherton—W. J. Wilkin; Laura 
Bay Women’s—Miss A. Lowe, Mrs. E. D. Barnett, Miss V. Barnett, Miss T. Barnett, 
Miss M. S-pry; Mount Barker—W. Bell; Yurgo Women’s—Mrs. J. Jarrett, Miss B. 
Jarrett, Miss N. Jarrett, Mrs. R. Rogers, Mrs. V. Easton, Mrs. N. Easton. 

Present number of members, 7,785; present number of Branches, 331. 

The Board considered a number of items in Committee. 


IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

MONKEY GPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASI^ 

Removing the most stubborn obsMcIes deenly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Pperate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over If acres from one 

Each*par*t*deMgne«l for simplicity, easy handling.and long trouble-free aervice. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

AbEUIDE STOCKISTSjj*»t«telW ^ “‘•* 

TRBWHBLLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTMAM, VIC. 
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DAIRY AND FARM FRODUOE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A, W. Sandpord & Co., Limited, reported on October 2nd, 1933;— 

Butter. —^With the bountiful spring rains received the production of dairy produce 
expanded very rapidly last month and a good deal of the leeway was made up as ^ a 
result of the dry June and July. Although the export of butter this season is still 
considerably below last year’s exports, the disparity is now being lessened each week 
because of the increased productivity in South Australia. Fortunately the British 
market showed improvement, and prices hardened there, but at the date of report values 
were slightly easier again. The local trade has been well maintained, so that ready 
clearances have been effected of all butter from week to week. Choicest creamery fresh 
butter in bulk. Is. 2fd.; prints and delivery extra. (These prices are subject to the 
stabilization levies.) Store and collectors’, 8d. to 8id. per lb. at store door, less usual 
selling charges. 

Eogs. —^Packing for export is now in full swing, but there is a large proportion of 
the supplies from country districts which will not pass the graders, and for these there 
is not nearly so strong a demand as for the prime quality new laid export eggs. 
Farmers can assist the industry greatly by taking more care with their supplies and 
having them marketed promptly and by keeping them clean, and this all helps to enable 
shippers to get larger numbers away. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 4id. per 
dozen.; selected export quality eggs, l|o 2 s. and over, 8id. to 9id. per dozen. 

Cheese. —This commodity is being manufactured in larger quantities each week,, 
and from now on exporting will be done to relieve the position. Local and Western 
Australian trade, however, is keeping up well, but is now not sufficient to absorb all 
stocks. New makes, medium and large, TJd. to 7Jd.; loaf, 7id. to 8id.; semi-matured 
and matured, 9id. to lOd. per lb. 

Bacon. —The trade in bacon continued at a high level throughout September, the cool 
weather having assisted in this respect. Considerable business was done in forward 
booking of Christmas hams, and the trade is in a sound condition, and stocks have 
been kept moving nicely from week to week. Best local sides, 9id. to 9Jd.; best 
factory-cured middles, lOid. .to lid.; large, 9d.; rolls, 8d. to S^d.; hams, lid. to Is. 
per lb.; cooked, Is. Id. to Is. 2d. 

Lard was somewhat short in supply and the market was firm. Print lard, 7s. per 
dozen. 

Almonds. —Moderate supplies were received on to the clearing floors each week, and 
these met with ready quittance! at quotations. Softshells and Brandis, 8Jd. to 9Jd.; 
hardshells, 5d. to S^d.; kernels, Is. lid. to Is. 11 Jd. per lb. 

Honey. — ^A better demand for honey set in at the beginning of the month, and some 
interstate sales and good local trade was negotiated. Stocks held have been con¬ 
siderably reduced, and preparations are now being made for.the handling of the new 
season’s flow. Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 3d. to 3id. per lb.: lower 
grades, lid. to 2id. per lb. 

Beeswaje. —Stocks are light and demand moderate. Is. 0}d. to Is. 2d. per lb. accord¬ 
ing to sample. 

Live Poultry. Supplies throughout September were rather lighter than usual, but 
this no doubt would be due to many farmers visiting the city for the Adelaide Show, 
and also the cold wet weather interfering in some districts with deliveries. Values ruled 
firmer and a strong demand was experienced for all classes of poultry. We advise 
consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 4s. 3d. to 5s.; nice-con¬ 
ditioned cockerels, Ss. 6d. to 48. 2d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 9d. to 3s 4d.; 
chickens lower. Heavy weight hens, 38. to 3s. lOd.; medium hens, 2s. 6d. to 28.*10d.; 
light hens, 28. 2d. to 2s. 5d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 38. to 48. 6d.; 
goslings lower. Prime young Muscovy drakes, 48. to Ss. 3d.; young Muscovy ducks, 
28. lOd. to 3s. 4d.; ordinary ducks. Is. 9d., to 28. 9d.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good 
to prime condition, SJd. to Is. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7d. to 8d 
per lb. live weight; turkeys, poor and crooked breasted lower. Pigeons, 44d. to 6d. each.. 

Potatoes.— Local new, 4s. 9d. per cwt. 

ONiONS.^]&ew season’s, 4s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department» 
show the rainf^ at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of September, 1933» 
tdso the average precipitation for September, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Sept. 

1088. 

Av*ge 

for 

Sept. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

B41n- 

fau. 






Fab North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0 23 

0-30 

4-70 

Marree. 

0-02 

0-44 

5-89 

Farina . 

0.02 

0-48 

6-47 

Copley . 

010 

0 66 

7-94 

Beitana . 

0*21 

0-74 

8-54 

Blinman. 

0-48 

1-06 

11-96 

Hookina. 

0-49 

1-00 

11-63 

Hawker ... 

1-22 

1-15 

12*30 

Wilson. 

094 

1 09 

11-78 

Gordon. 

0-67 

0 99 

10-63 

Quom. 

1-84 

1-30 

13-29 

Port Augusta .. 

064 

0-93 

9-42 

Bruce. 

0-83 

0-98 

9*93 

Hammond. 

1-01 

1-18 

11*31 

Wilmington .... 

2-01 

1-00 

17-43 

Willowie. 

1-73 

1-43 

12-19 

Melrose. 

3 55 

244 

22-86 

Booleroo Centre 

2 57 

1 167 

15-16 

Port Germein .. 

142 

1-29 

12-43 

Wirrabara. 

3-05 

2-17 

10*21 

Appila . 

2-34 

1-64 

14-67 

Cradock. 

0-94 

103 

10-83 

Carrieton. 

1 76 

1-18 

12-31 

Johnburg . 

1-47 

108 

10-61 

Eurelia , .... 

1-20 

1-30 

12-87 

Orroroo . 

1-85 

1-26 

13-21 

Nackara.' 

0-96 

1*14 

11-16 

Black Rock .... 

1-96 

1-26 

12-41 

Oodlawirra .... 

0 88 

141 

11-66 

Peterborough .. 

1-67 

1-43 

13-21 

Yongala . 

209 

1-68 

14-42 

North-East. 


Yunta. 

103 

0-73 

8-60 

Waukaringa ... 

024 

0-67 

8-00 

Mannahill . 

065 

0-60 

8-28 

Cookbum. 

0-62 

0 61 

7-96 


0-67 

0-74 

0-63 

Lower Not 

ITH. 


Port Pirie . 

1-39 

1-39 

13-17 

Port Broughton 

1-03 

1-61 

13-03 

Bute. 

2-00 

1-61 

15-36 

Laura. 

2-88 

2-13 

17-01 

Caltowie. 

224 

2-00 

16*60 

Jamestown .... 

329 

2-09 

17-71 

Gladstone . 

2-27 

1-95 

16-20 

C^tal Brook .. 

219 

1-73 

16-78 

Qrorgetown .... 

308 

2-14 

18-36 

Nairidy . 

2-54 

1-70 

16-85 

Redhill. 

2 83 

1-76 

16-55 

Spalding. 

3-66 

2-41 

18*00 

Qulnare . 

3-72 

2-24 

18-56 

Yaoka. 

2-84 

1-74 

16-33 

Kodunga. 

2 32 

1-63 

16-40 

Snowtown. 

32-6 

1*66 

16-64 


Station. 

For 

Sept. 

1938 

Av'ge 

for 

Sept. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Bain* 

faU. 






Lower North.— continued . 


Brinkworth. 

260 

188 

16-74 

Blyth . 

2 26 

1 03 

16-77 

Clare. 

4 37 

2 83 

24-63 

Mintaro . 

5 60 

2 89 

23-42 

Water vale. 

5-26 

3-10 

26-01 

Auburn . 

533 

2*77 

23-03 

Hoyleton. 

Bafaklava . 

3 07 

2 26 

1-04 

1 67 

17-32 

16-49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

174 

126 

12-03 

Terowie . 

2 01 

1-48 

13-35 

Yarcowie. 

2 02 

1-54 

13-57 

Hallett. 

3 67 

1-90 

16-40 

Mount Bryan .. 

4 29 

2*16 

16-65 

Kooringa. 

2 87 

208 

17-89 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

3 50 

2-14 

18-65 


West of Murray Range. 

Manoora. 

Saddleworth ... 

Marrabel . 

Riverton . 

Tarlee. 

Stockport. 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda. 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro . 

Stockwell. 

Nuriootpa . 

Angaston. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 

Williamstown .. 

Adela] 

Owen . 

Mallala. 

Roseworthy .... 

Qawler. 

Two Wells. 

Virginia. 

Smithfield . 

Salisbury. 

Adelaide. 

Glen Osmond .. 

Magill. 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 
Teatree Gully 
Stirling West 

Uraidla. 

Clarendon ... 

Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga.... 

Willunga .... 

Aldinga . 


3*70 

2 32 

464 

220 

4 65 

2 28 

4 95 

2 34 

3 32 

2 07 

300 

200 

2-44 

190 

3-10 

221 

2 86 

1 99 

358 

2-53 

330 

2 29 

3 60 

2 29 

3-84 

234 

4-03 

2 67 

4-08 

248 

4 60 

2 77 

538 

2-92 

CB Plains 

3 22 

183 

2 02 

1-84 

2 82 

1*96 

2 67 

2 02 

2 04 

1-56 

2 74 

176 

3 26 

1-98 

2 46 

188 

2 89 

206 

4-47 

2 69 

3-46 

2*60 


2 98 

2 08 

824 

503 

8-06 

4*79 

6-40 

3-42 

380 

244 

304 

2*22 

4*86 

2-76 

3-76 

2-22 


18 * 8 a 

10-55 

10-84 

20- 75 
18-11 
16-85 

16- 54 
10-70 

17- 85 

21- 65 
10-05 
20-10 
20-64 

22- 45 
22-00 

23- 45 
27-71 


14- 35 

16- 55 

17- 34 

18- 05 

15- 70* 
17-12 

17- 65 

18- 54 
21 - 10 ' 
25-06 
25-65 


^7-30* 

46-01 

43-01 

32-80 

22-64 

20-34 

26-01 

20*21 















































































WimUla. 

Streaky Bay ... 

Chandada . 

BCinnipa. 

Kyanootta. 

Talia. 

PortEUiflton ... 

Yeelanna. 

Omnmiiis. 

Port Lincoln.... 

Tnmby. 

Ungarra. 

Omow. 

Amo Bay. 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 




Bates of 



Bates of 


Report 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

Meetings. 

Brandi. 

on 



on 



Page. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Page. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Adelaide.. 

* 

_ 

— 

Gladstone . 


27 

■ ■ 

Alawoona . 

« 

— 

— 

Gladstone Women’s 


17 

21 

Allandale East .... 

t 

27 

— 

Glencoe . 

* 

10 

14 

Alma . 

« 

— 

— 

Goode. 

* 

4 

1 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

t 

6 

3 

Goode Women’s.... 


4 

1 

Ashbourne. 

* 

— 

1 

Greenock. 

t 

9 

6 

Auburn Women’s .. 


27 

24 

Green Patch . 

t 

— 

2 

Balaklava . 

* 

3&23 

B 

Gumeracha . 

* 

2 

6 

Balhannah. 

347 

— 

— 

Hanson . 

* 

3&31 

— 

Balumbah. 

4t 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

♦ 

4 

1 &29 

Balumbah Women's 


4 

1 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

* 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley ... 

t 

2&30 

— 

Hope Forest . 

t 

2 

6 

Belalie Women’s ... 

360 

10 

14 

Hoy leton. 

* 

16 

20 

Berri. 


4 

1 

Inman Valley . 

t 

19 

16 

Belvidere. 

t 

— 

— 

Jamestown . 

330 

18 

15 

Blackheath . 

* 

6 

2 

Jervois. 

* 

12 

9 

Black Book. 

t 

9 

7 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

* 

14 

11 

Black Springs. 


— 

— 

Kalangadoo. 

* 

14 

11 

Blackwood. 

m 

9 

13 

Kalyan. 

* I 

18 

15 

Blyth . 

t 

27 

54 

Kangarilla Women’s 

♦ 

19 

16 

Booborowie. 


2&30 

— 

Kanni. 

* 

— 

— 

Booleroo Centre ... 

* 

27 

— 

Kapinnie . 

♦ 

— 


Boolgun. 

* 

26 

30 

Kapunda. 

* 1 

13 

10 

Boor’s Plains. 

337 

5 

2 

Karoonda . 

s 

4 

1 

Bowhill . 

t 

2&30 

— 

Keith . 

♦ i 

— 

2 

Brentwood. 

t 

6 

2 

KeUy . 

t 

28 

— 

Brinkley. 

Brinkworth. 

♦ 

4 

2&30 

1 

KiKi. 

Kilkerran ..‘ 

♦ 

337 

3 

2 

Brownlow. 

« 

— 

— 

Kongorong . 

* 

2& 30 

— 

Buchanan. 

t 

— 

— 

Koolunga . 

t 

— 

— 

Bugle . 

Bute. 1 

m 

10 

14 

Koonibba. 

4i 

— 

— 

« 

19 

16 

Koppio. 

* 1 

* 1 

3&31 

— 

Butler. 

t 

— 

— 

Kringin . 


2 

6 

Caliph. 

Caralue. 

* 

3 

7 

Kulkawirra . 

♦ 

— 

14 


— 

1 

Kyancutta. 

t 

3 

7 

Carrow. 

* 

4 

1 

Kybybolite . 

♦ 

3 

2 

Charra . 

* 

— 

— 

Kybybolite Women’s 

• t 

7 

Cherry Gardens .., 
Chilpuddie Rook ... 
Clare Women’s. 

t 

* 

t 

28 

25 

Lameroo . 

Langhorne’s Creek . 
Laura. 

♦ 

t 

* 

28 

7 

1 

4 

Clarendon . 

* 

2 &30 

27 

Laura Bay. 

♦ 

10 

— 

Clove . 

* 

7 

4 I 

Laura Bay Women’s 

* 

10 

14 

Collie .. 

* 

4 

1 

Lenswood and Forest 




Coomandook. 


27 

24 

Range . 

S 

— 

— 

Coonawarra. 

360 

5 

2 

Light’s Pass. 

s 

2 & 30 

— 

Coonawarra WomenV 

* 

18 

15 

Lipson . 

• 

28 

— 

Cummins 

t 

13 

10 

Lone Gum and 




Cungena . 

e 

5 

2 

Monash . 

t 

4 

2&30 

4 

13 

3 A 31 

1 

Currency Creek .... 
Thidlev . . .. 

348 

« 

2 

3&31 

6 

Lone Pine . 

Lowbank. 

4i 

• 

1 

10 

Elbow TTill. 

339 

— 

— 

Loxton. 

♦ 


e 

2 

26 

Lyndoch . 

t 

— 

Eurelia. 

« 

14 

11 

McLaren Flat .... 
McLaren Flat Wm’s 
Macclesfield. 

* 

363 

t 

fc 

— 

Eurelia Women’s .. 
Farrell’s Flat ... 

362 

* 

4 

27 

1 

24 

0 

3&31 

16 

2 

16 

Finnis .tt-**--.**. 

348 

— 

— 

MacGiUivray. 

t 

III 

20 

A* 

Frances . 

t 

— 

— 

Mallala. 

0 

RVo-inHllft .. 

* 

— 

— 

Maltee . 

0 


2 

Gawler River .... 

Oenroetown ....... 

t 

28 

— 

Mangalo. 

Mangalo Women’s . 

363 

t. 

— 

— 

Geranium. 


28 

25 

Marama. 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Bates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Bates of 
Meetings. 

Oct. 

Nov. 



Meadowa . 

* 

4 

1 

Roberts d Verran.. 

, 342 

— 

— 

Meribah. 

4> 

— 

— 

Bosedale. 

. t 


— 

Milang . 

V 

7 

1 

Roseworthy . 


H 

_ 


M'illipATif'. . 

t 

27 

24 

Rudall . 

1 

n I 

3d 31 

__ 

Millioent Women’s . 

e 



Saddleworth . 


n 

6 

3 

Miltalie. 

« 

28 

— 

Saddleworth Women’s 

t 

3 

7 

Monarto South .... 

346 

-r- 


Scott’s Bottom .... 

t 

28 

— 


* 

4 


Shoal Bay . 

t 1 

3d 31 

_ 


329 

27 

_ 

Smoky Bay. 


n 


__ 

., 

Morohiurd Women’s. 

* 

6 

3 

Snowtown. 


r 

13 

10 

Mount Barker. 


16 

20 

South Kilkerran ... 


r 

3 A 31 

— 


* 

_ 

- 

Springton. 


[• 

4 

1 

Mount Compass ... 

* 

_ 

_ 

Stanley Flat . 


n 

16 

20 

Mount Gamibier ... 

t 

13 

10 

Stookport . 

t 

1 — 

— 


341 

3 & 31 

_ 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

4 

8 

Mount Pleasant.... 

t 

13 

10 

Streaky Bay . 

■ 


27 

24 



14 

11 

Sutherlands. 

t 1 

6 

2 

^ . 

MnffHallft.. . ^ ^. 

♦ 



Tailem Bend. 



6 

7 

Mundalla Women’s 

* 

5 

2 

Talia. 


n 

27 

24 

Muiray Bridge .... 

346 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

a 


7 

4 

Murra3rtown . 

333 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

t 

4 

1 


* 

4 

8 

Taplan. 



3 d 31 

_ 

Myponga . 

* 

19 

16 

Taplan Women’s .. 

t 


— 

Hyrla. 

« 

4 

1 

Taragoro . 

342 

B 

2 

Ih^antawarra . ^ ^ ^. 

t 


2 

Tarlee .. 

* 



I^aii's^onrte . . ^ ^ -1 

* 

14 

11 

Truro . 

t 


20 


* 



Tulkineara. 

m 

6 

2 

.,, - -. 

Melshaby. 

* 

_ 

■ ^ 

Tweedvale. 

* 

19 

16 

Kelshaby Women’s 

364 

— 

— 

Ungarra. 

a 


6 

9 

Netherton . 

* 

4 

. 1 

Upper Wakefield .. 

333 

2 

— 

Nunjikompita. 


— 

2 

Uraidla and Summer- 





Niinkeri. ».... 

t 

4 

1 d 29 

town . 

a 

It 

2 

6 

O’Loughlin . 

* 

9 

13 1 

Waddikee Rocks .. 

* 

28 j 


Overland Corner ... 

t 

4 

1 

Waikerie . 

* 

13 

10 

Owen . 

« 

9 

13 1 

Wallala . 

« 

11 

8 

Palabie. 



_ 1 

Wanbi . 

« 

26 

22 

Parilla . 

m 

17 

21 

Wandearah . 

* 

3 d 31 


Parilla Women’s ... 

* 

18 

16 

Warcowie. 

t 

3d31 


Parilla Well. 


17 

6 

Warcowio Women’s. 

t 

_ 

_ 

Parilla Well Women’s 


17 

28 

Warramboo. 

343 

3 

1 

Parrakie . 

* 

— 

• — 

Warramboo Women’s 

* 

13 

B 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

« 

24 

28 

Wasleys. 

t 

12 

9 

Parana. 

« 

6 

3 

Wasleys Wwnen’s . 

t 

5 

2 

Paskeville . 

t 

3&31 

- , 

Watervale . 

* 

16 

20 

Pata.. 

e 

6 

3 

Wauraltee . 

* 

3d 31 


Penola . 

* 

7 

4 

Weavers. 

t 

9 

13 

Penola Women’s ... 

366 



Wepowie . 

* 

2d 30 


Penwortham. 

t 

— 

2 

Wepowie Women’s 

n 

a 

3 

7 

Peters vUle. 

m 

3d; 31 

— 

Williamstown Wm’s 

1 

r 

4 

1 

Petina . 

t 

28 

26 

Willowie . 

* 

23 

27 

Pinbong . 

* 

— 

— 

Wilmington. 

*■ 

10 

14 

Pinnaroo . 

t 

— 

— 

Wirrilla . 

4 

■ 


2 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 

t 

6 

3 

Wim'lla Women’s .. 

• 

5 

2 

Port Elliot . 

t 

— 

— 

Wimilla . 

4 

' 

18 

16 

Pygery . 

341 

3d 31 

— 

Wolseley . 

• 

0 

13 

Pj^ry Women’s .. 

'* 

— 

— 

Wudinna . 

1 


14 


Qnorn . 

« 

— 

— 

Yadnarie . 

• 

3d 31 


]&moo . 

* 

2d30 

— 

Yandiah . 

1 

► 

13 

B 

Bedhill ... 

t 


- 

Yaninee ... 

• 



Rendelshm .^.... 

« 

7 

4 

Yeelanna . 

4 

■ 

4 

1 

Rendelsham Women’s 

367 

— 

— 

! Yurgo . 

• 



Riverton' . 

* 

9 

18 

Yurgo Women’s. ... 

I 4 

» I 

— 

— 


* Ko raoeived diuiog the month of September, t Held over, b In reoeee. X formal. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch georctarlos are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bnrean tnhserlptlon:—^Life members. Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August Ist, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August 1st 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—^nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


MEN’S BBANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Mt. Gambler ... 

8/9/33 

10 

Address—N. Aslin. 

G. Gurry 

Millicent . 

August 


Demonstration—H. H. 
Orchard 

L. Hutcheason 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUGH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

MOBOHAED (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

July 7th.—^Attendance, 10. 

Shoeing Horses on the Farm. —^Mr. H. Kupke read the following paper:—‘‘When 
travelling about, one often sees working horses on farms that have a stiff and hobble 
gait, look poor, with rough coats, and have a jaded appearance. By looking closer 
one often finds that this is not for want of feeding and care, but! if these horses had 
shoes on their feet they would probably look the ^st horses on the farm. If horses 
working on stony farms require shoeing, it pays well for the time lost in fitting them 
with shoes, especially at harvest time, wheat carting and see<ling. They travel mucn 
better, and will not lose condition, as the unshod horse doing the same kind( of work. 
There are many draught horses that are faulty in the hoofs; therefore fanners should 
be very careful to breed from mares and sires that have sound,, round feet that are 
free from cracks and splits, and olso wide heels. Shoeing can bo done by most men 
on the farm who are suflaLeiently Strong to hold up the horses' legs. First, take off 
the unevenness to make the hoof level (be fsareful not to interfere with the frog, 
excepting to remove any loose pieces); then start fitting the shoes so that they will lay 
perfectly on the foot, and the outer edges of the shoe just level with the walls of the 
hoof. Have the heels about Jin. wide each side, but not too long, because it is likely 
that some horses in over-reaching may pull off the shoes. Punch holes so that the nails 
will fit well and clip the shoe neatly. Commence nailing. Be careful to set all the 
nails at the same angle so that they will com© through evenly. In driving the nail,^ give 
2 light taps, then send home with 4 or 5 sharp hits. Cut off the points close with a 
farrier's shoeing hammer. When all the nails are driven draw up in the usual way. 
When clenching the nails the foot should be level on the ground; this will ^low the 
shoe to slacken a little, and there will be a springing effect on the shoes. Fmish off 
with the shoeing rasp, but keep the rasp off the clenches. Use the very best make oi 
nails for draught horses—-No. 8 and 9 nails. Shoes should not be too heavy, fin. x 
Jin. mild steel are preferred. When the shoes are on give the hoof a panting of Stock¬ 
holm tar, or an oil that is cooling (Neatsfoot), &c. (Secretary, H, McCallum.) 
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Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Warcowie. 

29/8/33 

14 

“ Classing the Clip,” A. 

A. F. Crossman 



Crossman 



MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOBOTTOH TO P AB K ELL ’fl PIiA^.) 

JAMESTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

June 19th.—Attendance, 12. 

Making a Will. —The following paper was read by Mr. A. Wntke:—It^ is 
•said that a man’s first duty to his dependants is to make the best possible 
provision for their present and future needs. He cannot properly safeguard their future 
unless he makes a good will. He opens the way to confusion and unhappiness if he waits 
until he is ill. He who is wise then will avoid mistakes by making his will while in 
good health. A will is a written document giving instructions for the disposal of one’s 
effects after death. It is naturally a most important document and one which should 
be properly prepared by a competent person, such as a solicitor or a reliable Executor 
Company, so that future difficulties in interpretation, or cost in obtaining the Court’s 
decision as to meaning, may be avoided. It must be signed, witnessed, dated, be 
without alteration unless properly initialled, and should be the only document of its 
kind left existent by the testator. The necessity for a will is the proper allocation 
•of a person’s effects after death according to his requirements, and as he sees and sums 
up the position prior to his dec.eas«?, endeavoring to provide for his (lei)endanta or 
allow them to become possessed of such part of his estate as he thinks proper, just 
and fit. The estate may consist of real and personal property which could not be 
easily divided without first realising on whatever is comprised, were he not to make a 
will and allow division according to law. After possibly years of hard work and 
aaving a person naturally wishes to insure that such property as he has acquired will 
be distributed in a proper manner, and to such as are considered justly entitled to 
share in the estate on decease, or, the desire may be that dependants will be provided 
as amply as circumstances will allow. Then, too, he may wish to guard against someone 
receiving an advantage to which they have little claim, other than by rehitionship, or 
who may already have obtained benefit and be amply provided for. 

Who may make a WUl ?—Any person whether married or single, who has attained 
tlm age of 21 years, and who possesses anything of value, is competent to make a 
will. As it is most essential that a will be properly drafted and executed, to avoid 
any possibility of doubt or wrong interpretation, it should be in simple language and 
direct in instruction. Every person possessed of means, even if not of great amount, 
should make a will and lodge it away from his home for safe-keeping. Banks are the 
usual depository of these documents and care for them without charge to their customers. 
Having decided to execute this document it is wise to give the matter full considera¬ 
tion and definitely decide on the form it is to take, that is, outline a plan for the 
investment or distribution of the estate should death occur. It is wise to reach 
•certainty in this regard as otherwise you may be unintentionally influenced by the party 
preparing the document, and who is not fully conversant with the full facts or inten¬ 
tions. No two persons’ estates are alike and you cannot set down any hard and fast 
rule as to distribution and it follows that the testator should be the person giving the 
directions, the person preparing the will, setting these on paper with proper regard to 
any omission of which the testator may not be aware. If your estate consists of assets 
which could easily be converted into cash it would be an easy matter, but where the owner¬ 
ship is of land, leases, stock and plant, shares, and so on, it natur^y follows that con¬ 
siderable thought must be given to obtain fair and even distribution. Another matter that 
should receive due thought is the appointment of executors. Only one is essential, 
although two are wise, as one may predecease the testator. The executor, or executors’ 
should be a person, or persons, in whom the testator has full confidence and who are 
i$ompetent and willing to act should the need arise. The main things to remember then 
before the preparation of the will is to know what you intend it to contain and that you 
have executors in whom you have confidence and who are willing to act. Now after 
the will has been prepared and is ready for signature assure yourself that it is in 
keeping with -your requirements. For such reason it is advisable, if in the slightest 
way complicate, to take it to your home and then quietly study its contents at leisure. 
If you are satisfied with it do not delay its completion and proper lodgement in a safe 
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and faio'wn plaae for keeping. If it requires alteration it is advisable to have a new 
document prepared but again do not delay as after all it is your intention to make 
your will and not just play with the idea. 

Some of the reqvdrements for a vdlid Will—A will must be signed at the foot or end 
by the testator. Such signature to be made or acknowledged by the testator in the presence 
of two or more witnesses, who are all present at the same time, and who must sign as 
witnesses in the presence of the testator and each other. Any words that follow the 
signature of the testator will have no effect. If the will consists of several pages it is 
only absolutely necessary that the signature should be written at the end of the writing 
on the last page, though it ia( usual and advisable to sign at the end of every page for 
greater security. If the testator cannot write, he may make his mjirk, but this must 
be done in the presence of two witnesses who must both be present at the same time. 
Any person may be a witness provided ho or she is intelligent enough to understand 
the act. It is not necessary that the witnesses should see or be informed as to the 
contents of the will, though if corrections are made it is advisable that the witnesses 
should see these, to be able to verify to their existence if necessary. It is also usual 
and desirable, though not absolutely essential for the testator and witnesses to initial 
any corrections or interlineations or erasures. Any such alterations made after the 
will has b^n executed have no effect, unless they are made under the same conditions 
as an original will. An executor may also be a witness, but he cannot also be a bene- 
ticiary, as no person under a will, or the wife or husband of such person, should be a 
witness, for although in that case the will is not invalid, yet such persons' interest 
under the will lapses. It might be interesting here to cite a case which brings out 
this point, and which was decided in court after considerable argument. A lady made 
a will in the proper manner, but seven years later made another will containing the 
usual clause revoking a former wills. The latter will was attested and witnessed 
by two witnesses, one of whom however was the husband of the main legatee. Both 
wills were admitted for probate, and the question arose as to what was their combined 
meaning and effect. After argument and consideration the Judge gave his decision that 
as the later will was witnessed by a person whose wife was practically the scvle legatee 
ol* l>eneficiary this nullified the later will and the earlier document would be accepted. 
This then resulted in a distribution of the estate which was not the last wish of thC 
testator. The verdict and result is rather confusing, but the catr'e may be taken as 
a warning that where a later will is meant to revoke an earlier one, it should plainly 
say so. Practically without exception the last will in date is the one meant to be effec- 
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tive. The trouble is, of course, that many old people quite forget the wills they have 
made or when, and so cause confusion, often leading to litigation and expense amongst 
their surviving relatives. It should always be remembered that no one who takes a 
benefit under a will should be an attesting witness to its execution, for, though the 
will may stand good, the benefit is lost. And this rule applies equally to the husband 
or wife of such a witness, and so may defeat the intention of the testator, and must 
be avoided. Should a further case come before the court for decision the Judge is 
bound to follow the earlier opinions by reason of their not being further contested at 
a higher court. 

The Farm of a WUl, —^No particular, form is required although most stationers 
aupply a will form for about sixpence. This is fairly generally used, but mainly by 
the novice, so here again let us stress the need for preparation by a competent person. 
Any omission usually leads to expense even though it leaves the context of the will as 
before. In preparation no unnecessary words should be .used, but the testator should 
express his wishes simply, clearly, and without ambiguity or doubt. The object of the 
testator should be clearly given and the gifts likewise described. If all the property 
is to be left in 6ne lump it is better to say so rather than attempt to enumerate it. 
He should always take care to dispose of the whole of the property. An executor, 
or executors, should be appointed. The date of execution is usually placed at the 
end of the will. After the testator's signature it is usual to insert the attestation 
clause. This generally reads Signed by the said testator as and for his last will 

and testament in the presence of us both present at the same time who in his presence 
and in^ the presence of each other have hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses. * ’ 
The witnesses sign beneath this clause. The insertion of this clause facilitates proof. 
If it is absent affidavits by witnesses must be produced, proving that all the formal 
requirements of execution have been complied with. 

The JRevooatxon or AnntUment of a WUh —This is done by;—(1) The marriage of 
the testator subsequent to execution. (2) The execution of a later will or codicil in¬ 
consistent with the former. (3) By any writing executed in the same way as a will 
and declaring an intention of revoking a will. (4) By burning, tearing, or otherwise 
destroying the same with an intention of revoking it. As regards the latter. It is 
definite that there must be a destructon. Merely cancelling the signature will not work 
a revocation. The revocation of one will does not revive an earlier will. Destruction 
by burning is the only safe and sure way of guarding against the restoration of an older 
will and an endeavor to ultimately prove it for probate. A previous beneficiary may become 
aware that he or she has been excluded from a later executed document, and at some 
opportune time gain access to the last will and conveniently destroy it. The former, and 
existent will would then operate, although court action might follow in the endeavor 
to prove the execution of the later document. It would be difficult to prove the later 
wishes of the testator, |^d even if a decision were given to annul the existing will 
and allow the testator to have died intestate, that is dying without a valid will the 
object of the later will would again be defeated and division made in accordance with 
the law. 

A Codicil ta a WxU, —This must be exewt^ in the same manner as a will as regards 
dating, execution, and attestation of witnesses. It is employed when the testator 
desires to make alterations in his will already executed, and such alteration is not 
of great difference and easily understandable. The added writing follows the previously 
written and^conipleted document. If the testator desires to recast his will it is better 
to make an entirely new will, at the same time revoking the fotipier will and seeing 
to its permanent destruction. / ^ „ * 

Grounds upon which a Will may he attacJced and possibly heoom^ ^worthless. 
Mainly these are:—(1) That the will has been revoked. (2) That it wis not duly 
executed. (3) That at the time of its execution the testator was not of sound mind 
memory, or understanding. (4) That its execution was obtained by^^undue influence 
or fraud. (5) That the testator did not know and approve of the cbntents of the 
will. There is one point to be particularly stressed, and that is the disadvantage of an 
estate continuing for a long period after death of the testator. This is usuaUy created 
by the widow receiving a life interest in the estate, and on her deatii' division in 
accordance with instructions. Recent years have especially proved the fallacy of this 
It was expected the widow would be comfortably provided for by income from the 
property. This was usually worked by beneficiaries, and gave the widow no power to 
realise on any assets if necessary. Owing to adverse seasons the income became 
insufficient to meet the essential expenses to» carry on, and she, in advanced years had 
the worry of trying to keep matters going, and usually became involved and in 
straitened circumstances. Actually she was expected to have comfort and freedom 
from worry in old age, but the opposite resulted. Special care to avoid such a result 
is strongly srdvoeated when framing a will. The foregoing emphasises the need for 
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every wise person possessing means to make a good and proper will, and after execution 
in the lawful way, lodging it in a well-known place, away from home, for safe custody. 
If alteration is necessary, do not hesitate to make a new will and properly destroy the 
old/' (Secretary, B. Phillips.) 


MUEEAYTOWN. 

, June 10th.—^Attendance, 8. 

. Question Box. —Discussing the question: '^What is a profitable wheat growing 
price?" the Honorary Secretary (Mr. E. Pitman) said there were many things to be 
considered, one of the first being the price paid for the farm, i.e., the amount of interest 
that had to be paid each year; how far the farm was away from the port or railway 
station; the condition of the roads thereto; whether the farm was hilly or undulating, 
stoney or cut about with creeks, &c. He considered he could average some profit at 
approximately lOs. a bag at the port. Mr. Joppich said that hilly country was more 
costly to work than level land owing to the shorter life of the machinery and the 
amount of strength required for working. He thought that on 1 Shush, average land 
wheat growing would pay at from 3s. 4d. to Ss. 8d. a bushel—^much depended on the 
farm management. Mr. Borgas said that if the interest bill was not too high he thought 
there should be a profit in growing wheat in average years at, say, lOs. per bag. Mr. 
Jo*ppich asked how to treat sitting hens that were infested with lice; the hens invari¬ 
ably left the nest before the chicks were due. Both Mr. Eyan and Mr. Jackson advised 
the use of insectibane for the nest and also on the heads of the young chicks at two 
weeks' interval. Mr. Borgas initiated a discussion on harrowing wheat after it was 
up, and Mr. Eyan preferred to harrow red soils in a dry year immediately after a rain. 
Mr. N. Scholz would only use sharp harrows if harrowing a growing crop. Mr. 
Joppich said much depended on the state of the soil. If loose black soil one would 
probably pull a lot of wheat out of the ground. 


Ot?ier Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Mqrraytown ... 

30/8/33 

5 

Discussion. 

E. Pitman 

EedhUl . 

29/8/33 

12 

Address—J. 0. Hatter .. 

S. PengUly 

Appila. 

1/9/33 

6 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

E. Wurst 

Jamestown .... i 

i 

28/8/33 

9 

Address—J. 0. Hatter .. 

B. PhiUips 


LOWEB-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(AD£1<AID£ TO PABBELL’S FLAT.) 

UPPEE WAKEFIELD. 

July 6th.—^Attendance, 19. 

White Heads in Wheat. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. E. Herriott, 
B.SC. (Agtic.):— 

“Every year at harvest time one hears farmers discussing the prevalence of “white 
heads," which have appeared in their crops. There is absolutely no doubt that the 
loss from this cause in the Australian wheat belt is very considerable each year. One 
occasionally hears or sees cases in which losses are estimated at above 50 per cent. 
The so-called “white head" becomes particularly noticeable i^'wheat crops because of 
its characteristic premature ripening, together with its bleached and whitened appear¬ 
ance. It usually possesses no grain, although occasionally heads will be found thjfift 
contain a few grains of a very inferior sample. The causes of their appearance are 
many, but they can be divided into two distinct groups, those due to some 
meteorological accident, i.e,, some weather upset, and those caused by the secondary 
effects of harmful fungi, withdrawing nourishment from the roots of infected plants. 

Meteorologiocd Accidents ,—These include such conditions as frosts, hot winds, 
droughts, or dry spells and excessive m'oieture. Late frosts leave their mark upon 
wheat cropi^ in some locality every year. The chief cause for damage is that the young 
emerging ear cannot stand the chilling to which it is subjected on frosty nights. The 
reproductive organs present within the glumes are therefore rendered inactive, and 
although the head may continue to develop normally, no grain is set. Affected plants 
may be picked out in the wheat crops before the actual appearance of white head" 
by their characteristically lighter green color. Frost at this stage may also cause a 
weakening of the basal nodes of the straw leading up td lodging after some light rain 
or wind. Hot winds also have a detrimental effect upon the developing ear, in that 
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they cause a very rapid increase in the normal transpiration rate/with the result that 
the roots, especially if the crop be sown on stubble, have difiSculty in making up this 
moisture deficiency. The plant cells at the top of the ear then become desiccated, and 
die. With the low average altitude of the Australian wheat belt, open character of 
the country, and relative absence of shelter, v/heat crops must inevitably suffer from 
hot winds, and yields may be regularly reduced from 20 up to 50 per cent. 

The effects of hot winds and frosts are often unnecessarily confused. Frost mainly 
takes its toll in low-lying areas, and as all flowers in the ear do not mature at the 
same time, any part of the ear may be affected. Sometimes it will be the tip, some¬ 
times the flowers in the centre of the car that are affected. Hot winds, on the other 
hand, are invariably more noticeable in open plains or undulating country, especially 
along the tops of ridges. In this case wo have either all^the flowers in the heads killed 
or those from the top downwards, resulting in the characteristic ^ Hipping of the 
wheat crop. A knowledge of local climatic conditions should also help greatly in 
separating these two causes. Deficient moisture supply is closely linked up with the 
effect of hot winds, and the symptoms seen in the wheat crop are inseparable. 

Attention to the following points should assist greatly to reduce losses from these 
causes when they occur regularly in any particular district:— 

1. Sow early maturing varieties, as these will ripen earlier, and possibly miss the 

troubles referrod to, especially hot winds. 

2. Sow at times recommended inj your own particular district. 

3. The application of superphosphate increases the rate of ripening, and hence 

reduces loss from these causes. 

4. The adoption of early and clean fallowing greatly increases moisture con¬ 

servation. 

5. Wheat sown upon a well consolidated seedbed invariably roots better, and is 

consequently more able to supply extra moisture needed during the 

occurrence of a hot wind. 

Coupled with the effects of frost, wind, drought, &c., we also have those injuries 
caused by excessive moisture. During the eaily stages excessive moisture is evident, 
particularly from the fact that the crop yellows ofl. This is due to the combined 
effect of lack of nitrate nitrogen in the soil, it having been leached out in drainage 
waters, and the coldness of the soil, consequent upon its high moisture content. The 
development of white headsfrom this cause is chiefly due to the fact that such 
c-onditions greatly favor diseases like take-all, foot rot, root rot, &c. 

Botanists dcflnitcly regard fungi as plants, and, like plants, they develop whenever 
climatic conditions are favorable from spores. They are also parasitic in nature, and 
can therefore only develop where host plants are present. When spore and host plants 
are present, therefore, climatic conditions will determinei the severity of the attack. 
Muggy conditions are considered as favorable for the maximum development of most 
fungi. Once growing upon the host plant, they become dependent upon it for nourish¬ 
ment, and it is this withdrawing of nutriments from the host plant, thus reducing its 
vigor, which accounts for the harmful effects of these parasitic fungi. 

TA'KE-AIiL. 

Take-all has been knomi to exist in Australia for over 60 years, but recently the 
disease has been shown to be caused by at least three different parasites, each develop¬ 
ing its own characteristic symptoms. The three diseasea are now commonly known as 
taWall, root rot, and foot rot. Much confusion exists between diseases due to these 
parasitic organisms and those due to wind and frost. In the latter case the straw 
usually retains a dean appearance, whereas in the case of the fungus diseases definite 
brown or black discolorations of the basal nodes of the stems are always present. 
Parasitic diseases liormally occur in over-wet seasons, especially in unconsolidated areas, 
whereas hot windft prove more disastrous in drier seasons. Both troubles, howevet, 
can quite possibly occur in the same crop at the’same time. 

Take-^1 may be distinguished from the other root diseases from the following 
description:—^It invariably appe.ors in more or less rounde<l patches or strips of 
varying si*e. In worst cases the plant dies back before the stalks appear. In less 
severly affected plants a stalk may appear, but it soon becomes stunted, and rarely 
matures an ear. If ears be formed grain fails to develop, and what are known as 
‘'white headsmay be seen through the crop. The roots have a characteristic appear¬ 
ance. They become stunted and deformed at an early stage, and may be quite thickened 
and knotty close to the stem. They are always excessively covered with root hairs, 
accounting for* their characteristic woolly appearance. The stem bases show a distinct 
black coloration, extending above ground level, and covering the length of the stem 
for abemt ^n. The discoloration is partly supe^ciaJ, and can be scraped off. I*nj later 
stages TOis dark mass becomes distinctly dotted' with small black bodies, which contain 
the^ seeds or spores of the fungus. On moistening, these fruit cases burst, liberating 
their seeds, which germinate and grow on wheat, rye, barley, barley grass, &c. In the 
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absence of any suitable host they soon die. It has become shown, by experiment, that 
when the soil temperature is above 80* Fahr. it is impossible to even give wheat 
take-all, whereas at very low temperatures high infections are recorded. Our whiter 
temperatures are very close to those for maximum infection, thus making control 
measures much more difficult. 80 far as ia^ known, all our wheat varieties are equally 
susceptible to the disease, and take-all may be found on all types of soil, but is most 
prevadent in moist, nfoderately warm springs, on land sown with wheat year after year. 

Root Rot. 

Root pest is a very similar disease, affecting the heads in exactly the same way as 
take-all. It does, in fact, quite often occur together on the same plant with it. 
Certain difl'erences do occur, and these are pointed out in the following few lines:— 
Take-all develops in more or less circular patches, but with root rot no such regularity 
occurs. In the more typical cases affected plants are scattered through the crop, and 
this invariably happens even when some affected plants occur in patches. It usually 
goes unnoticed until white heads make their appearance, and if any grain is formed 
it is always shrivelled.* The stem discoloration is less marked than with take-all, and 
varies from dark brown to black in color. It is partially superficial, and can quite 
easily be mistaken for take-all. The discoloration is, however, usually in spots or 
streaks rather than generally distributed, as was the case with the lattf 3 r. This disease 
is probably as equally common as take-all, and occurs under very similar conditions. 
So far, root rot has only been discovered on wheat and barley grass; hence, as with 
take-all, cleaning the land of barley grass is an important factor in its control. 

Foot Rot. 

The third disease of this group, foot rot, resembles root rot in general character¬ 
istics much m'ore closely than take-all. It may be identified by the presence of one or 
more dark brown streaks or spots at the 'bases of the affected stalks. Unlike take-all 
and root rot, however, this dark discoloration is not superficial, i.e., cannot be scraped 
off, does not usually extend above ground level, and is usually accompanied by a greyish 
discoloration along the stem. Brittleness of straw' with the tendency to snap off at 
ground level is also a characteristic. 

The disease is not particularly common in our wheat belts at present, but it has a 
particularly wide range of host plants, it having been found upon wheat, barley, rye, 
and many grasses, including barley grass. 

Reviewing these three diseases, then, it will be seen that they are alike in all the 
main essentials. Their ultimate effect upon the wheat crop is the same; their host plants 
are, in moat cases alike, and the predisposing factors, such as excessive dampness, 
lack of consolidation of the seedbed, &c., arc found to operate with equal importance 
to each disease. It is little wonder, then, that this group has ini the past been regarded 
as take-all only, and because of this similarity conditions tending to control one will 
be found to control all three. In connection with the control of this disease, it is 
unfortunate that infection comes through the soil and notl through the seed, as the case 
with, say, stinking smut, thus removing any possibility of controlling it by pickling the 
seed. It has also been pointed out that all varieties alike are affected, which elimin¬ 
ates any chance of control by seeding imbiune or resistant varieties, as can be done 
with most other diseases. Starvation of the causal organisms, combined with the 
exercising of great care not to bring about infection in hitherto unaffected areas, are 
the only possible means of controlling the disease. 

Methods of Control. 

No one cultural operation can account for its control, and success in this direction 
definitely depends upon llie intelligent employn^cnt of each of the following inter¬ 
dependent practices:—Although the theory if agriculture generally deplores stubble 
burning, the securing of a good, clean stubble-bum in badlv affected paddocks does 
much towards the control of this disease. Where only small patches of the disease 
occur, and these ere surrounded by a normal vigorous straw growth, little difficulty 
will be experienced in securing a good bum; but where more serious infections occur 
It will quite often be necessary to use harrows, &c., to drag straw over these natehes 
before a successful burning can bo ensured. The object of burning is to destroy as 
much as possible of diseased roots and straw. If not burned, the infected parts of 
the stubble may be blown about the paddock and into other paddocks, especiallv if 
broken up by the trampling of sheep and horses. 

Paddocks which have been allowed to go to pasture should preferably be burnt, 
where possible, before fallowing, as the growth of barlev grass, spear grass, silver 
grass, Ac., greatly favors the spread of these root-rotting diseases. 

The importance of early fallow in connection with disease control cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. The ploughing-in of infected 8 t«»m bases and roots will cause the spores 
to germinate when moisture conditions become suitable.. Having genninated, theae spores 
must find some susceptible plant to attack, or else die of starvation, which leads up 
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to the fact that clean fallowing is an essential control measure. Self-sown wheat, 
barley, and barley grass are all attacked by these diseases. Consequently, the existence 
of such plants on the fallow only turn it into a breeding and multiplymg ground for 
the yarious fungi, with the result that they will be even more prevalent in the succeed¬ 
ing crop. 

The working of stubble land dry is also a measure to be avoided wherever possible, 
for under such conditions infected stubble is very brittle, is broken up into numerous 
email pieces, which are then blown about by wind, and cause a rapid increase in the 
size of infected patches, and possibly extending the disease into hitherto clean areas. 

Certain crops, notably oats and peas, are not affected by these ^ * root-rotting ’ ^ fungi, 
and the introduction of these into the farm rotation proves a valuable step towards 
the control of these diseases. After the growing of suclv a crop it is essential to fallow 
early and cleanly before again sowing wheat. 

Tbe practice of sowing dry also greatly increases the spread, as both fungus spores 
and wheat seeds will germinate together with autumn rains. If the variety selected is 
sown as late as possible after autumn rains it is highly probable that many take-all 
spores will have germinated and died before the wheat gets away, with the result 
that take-all infections will be minimised. The application of fairly heavy dressings 
of superphosphate does much to control the disease. This is probably due to the fact 
that earlier maturing and more vigorous plants result, and these are better able to 
resist the attacks of fungi. Waterlogging is also a) predisposing factor, for wherever 
water tends to lie on the surface for any length oi time the effects of these three 
fungi are always very much more severe than on well-drained land. These root diseases 
will be found to be worse on sandy land in one season and clay land ii^ another. The 
lighter soils are usually the worst affected, and this is definitely duo to the fact that 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining a good firm consolidated seedbed about l^in. x 2in. 
deep. The thorough preparation of the seedbed, so that there is at seeding time a very 
firm seedbed at a depth of about IJin. is one of the most important factors in ensuring 
a good, even germination, and the development of strongly rooting, abundantly vigorous 
disease-resistance plants. If wheat is planted deeper than l^in. considerable time and 
energy is wasted by young seedlings in developing their permanent rooting system at 
the l^in. level. Tlie permanent root system is then forced to develop in a very poorly 
compacted over-aerated region of the soil, and the resistance to take-all and its allied 
diseases is very greatly lowered. The feeding off of crops on affected land must never 
be practised, as the corresponding reduction in vigor of individual plants will greatly 
increase their susceptibility to the take-all group of fungi. If cutting infected crops 
for hay, cutting high so that diseased portions will not be spread over the farm is a 
highly desirable practice. For reasons already stated, infected paddocks should nev 3 r 
be allowed to gjo to pasture. An oat crop or good clean fallow is the only pre¬ 
ventive we know. The dumping of bags in bare patches in paddocks caused by these 
diseases cannot be too strongly deplored. A moment’s reflection should show that such 
practices only tend to distribute spores from paddock to paddock or farm to farm. 

If all the above recommendations are conscientiously carried out—and many of them 
are simply practices which should be carried out in ordinary farm routine, quite apart 
from all considerations of disease—^take-all, foot rot, and root rot will be greatly reduced, 
if not entirely eliminated from our wheat fields.” (Secretary, C. Neumann, Halbury.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Snowtown. 

21/9/33 

46 

Address—Hon. T. Bath, 
M.L.C. 

A. Hocking 

Gawler River... 

6/9/33 

19 

Address—H. C. Trumble, 
M.Sc. 

K. Roediger 

Yandiah . 

Ronedale. 

8/9/33 

4/9/33 

29/8/33 

12 

22 

Impromptu Speeches .... 
Address—H. Nott . 

0. Borgas 

S. Sincock 

R. Eime 

Blyth. 


Address— W. J. Spafford ; 
and Annual Social 

Stockport. 

1/9/33 

9 

Pigs,” C. Naim. 

L. Kloffer 

Lyndooh. 

29/8/33 

16 

Formid. 

J. Hammatt, 
WiOiamstowtt 

Penwortham ... 

24/9/33 

12 

Peach Aphis,” A. Able 

A. Jenner 

Nantawarra ... 

31/8/33 

® 1 

Formal. 

S. Herbert 

Buchai^au «.... 

26/8/33 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

L.BeU 

Buchanan. 

22/9/33 

16 

Congress Reports. 

L. Bell 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

KILKEREAN. 

July lltli.—Attendanct', 

Preparations for Seeding. —Mr. C. Hill read the following paper;— ‘Mn making 
preparations for seeding, the work actually begins at harvest time, when the practiVal 
fanner selects the varieties of wheat he requires. The sc'h'ction of good seed is most 
important, and too much care cannot be taken to see that it is true to type and 
free from barley, which is very prevalent amongst wheats at the ijresent time. In 
the selection of seed the farmer is greatly assisted bv the crop competitions that are 
held annually, for after being judged a list of the different types recommended by the 
Judges as being tit for seed are advertised. The value of the experimental farms cannot 
be over-estimated in proving the most suitable varieties of wheat to grow in the 
various districts. The correct time for sowing the different varieties must also claim 
attention. When the object is the production of grain, the late wheats should be sown 
first, followed by the mid-season varieties, and the early maturing wheats last of all. 
The grader is the best machine to use for cleaning the seed; it removes cracked and 
pinched grains, and turns out a sample that is almost perfect, which gives better 
germination and a stronger plant. Pickling must also be carried out thoroughly. If dry 
pickle is used, care must be taken to see that the seed is dusted as evenly as possible. 
If formalin or bluestone is preferred, the main point is to see that the grain is 
thoroughly saturated. It is not advisable to leave the delivery of the super too late 
for wet weather may cause unnecessary delay. During slack time thoroughly overhaul 
the drill or combine, and replace any worn parts. A good plan is to blacklead the 
Ntars, which will prevent the super sticking so badly. Go over swings, chains, and 
harness. When horses have been grazing in the paddock give them at least one feed a 
day for a few da^s before they commence hard work. Prior to the commencement of 
seeding fill up the chaffhouse, or, if a power farmer, see that the tractor is in good 
order, to ensure an uninterrupted run through the seeding operations. The stubble on 
which the barley crop is to be grown should be burnt off, and for ivorking the ground 
the combine proves very satisfactory in this district, seed being sown at the rate of 
Ibush. with fewt. of super. The amount of wheat to be sown should vary a little. For 
a non-stooling variety I prefer 751bs. to the acre, and a wheat that will stool, a little 
less. A dressing of at least Icwt. of super to the acre is advisable. Reed should be 
sown about lin. deep with a light set of harrows behind the combine to level the ground 
and cover any exposed grains.’^ 

Training a Sheep Dog. —Mr. J. Dutschke read the following paper:—^‘A dog should 
be taken in hand at about 4 or 5 months old, or earlier if he shows signs of beginning 
to work. He should first be put through the elementary course of instruction. Do not 
try and teach him everything at once, but take him steady, and have patience. Patience 
Is one of the greatest factors in training. Teach him a little everj^ day, and the task 
will not becomle so burdensome. When training begins, the first thing that should 
be taught is obedience. If this is taught right from the outset half the battle will be 
won. Teach him that by beginning with small lessons, such as to sit up or shake hands. 
Be very firm in teaching him. When the dog has been told to do something do not rest 
satisfied until he has done it. Study the dog. If he will not obey, give him a good 
beating. If that has a tendency to make him nervous or frightened, resort to some 
other method. Try and gain the dog^s confidence. The best way to train a dog that has 
a tendency to run away is to get him on a chain. Much can be accomplished if a stick 
or strap is kept handy. Never let a dog bite the sheep when he is driving them. If he 
does this the best way to prevent it is to muzzle him. A very important thing to teach 
a dog is to sit down. No matter where the dog is, when he is told to sit down he must 
do it immediately.'’ (Secretary, G. Heinrich, Maitland.) 


FARM CONVENIENCES. 


[Paper read hy Mr. D. Wright at the July meeting of the Boor*.<t plmmt Branch.'\ 

The Home. 

Our first thoughts should be for conveniences in the home; there nre many comforts 
that lie within the reach of all, that may be added to the home, that will make the 
work of the housewife more attractive and less fatiguing. One of the most important 
of these is a water service to the kitchen. This convenience can bo accomplished at 
a reasonable cost, and will compensate the outlay in more ways than one. AJ good 
bathroom is more essential in the farm house than many other so-called conveniences. 
In the matter of lighting there are various plants and lights that are fit the disposal 
of the fanner; in these days the subject of cost plays a large part. The convenience 
of a good lighting plant is fully realised by those who have the advantage of owning 
one. Among other conveniences on the farm are petrol irons, butter chums, and 
washing machines; these can all be added at various times to the home at reasonable 
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prices, thereby adding comfort to the lot of the farmer wife. Perhaps one of the 
most useful conveniences on the farm is the telephone. During busy periods—seeding 
and harvest—the cost of this instrument will cover itself in time and petrol saved; 
again, in the c^se of sickness or accident the usefulness of this instrument is demon- 
strated. 

The Farm. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the importance of having the water laid on to the 
various sections of work. Water handy to the chaffcutter, stables, cowyards, and 
pigsties is invaluable, not only for the sake of saving labor and time, but in times of 
fire. When sidelines are playing an important part in the farming community con¬ 
veniences and labor-saving devices are being given a prominent part. In altering or 
building fowlhouses it is a simple matter to build the'‘nests in the front of the house 
with a trapdoor to collect the eggs. A concrete or cement floor under the roots will 
facilitate cleaning. Automatic water buckets ensure a fresh supply of water for the 
fowls and save water carrying. Since the slump in grain prices much attention has 
been given to the breeding (5 pigs, and to endeavor to make it pay it is necessary 
to use every labor-saving device that we can. Self-feeders can be made from old 
petrol and bitumen drums and 200gall. square tanks. These can bo made in various 
ways and at a reasonable cost. The average gate in the pigyard is one that gives 
a considerable amount of trouble. An effective and lasting gate can be made from an 
old square 200gall. tank by cutting the sides and bottom out to the required size 
and boring a hole through the iron into the post to take a iin. bolt. A ramp is neces¬ 
sary where pigs are reared to any extent; a simple ramp can be made out of timber 
found on the farm, old wooden waterpipes make excellent sides for this. It is a good 
plan to have the ramp movable, so that in the event of one vehicle being higher than 
another it can be raised or lowered as required. The cost of running a car as well 
as a truck has induced many farmers to do away with small trucks, replacing them 
with trailers behind the car. The cost of building and running a trailer is small 
against that of the maintenance of a truck. The chassis, springs, &c., necefssary 
for a trailer can be obtained at bedrock prices; the convenience of these vehicles will 
more than cover the initial outlay. A farmer who is working a small holding will 
find a one-man bag loader a valuable asset in saving time and work. These can be 
bought or made from disused waterpipes, bent and rivetted into position. Among 
the many conveniences to be found on the farm none plays so important a part as 
that of a well-equipped blacksmith’s shop. Forge, anvil, and vice all play their part in 
reducing costs, and save the expense and inconvenience of travelling to the town to 
have minor repairs done. 


Gates and Motor Bamps. 

Farmgates are not always as convenient as they might be; an excellent idea for 
all the main gates is to have them made of iron. These make strong gates and add 
appearance to the homestead. Old water pipes cut and flattened each end and rivetted 
to angle iron from obsolete machinery will prove to be satisfactory and serviceable 
gates. WV)oden gates can be made easily on the farm, but it is not advisable to use 
these if they are intended to hold back horses and stock. Tjhe iron gate, although it 
may cost a little more, will have a longer period of service. The ordinary wire gate is 
generally a source of trouble, and one cannot do better than to refer to the ^ference 
to wire gates in the May issue of the journal of Agriculture. A recent addition to 
farm conveniences is the car ramp. These are to be seen in various shapes and forms. 
Three types of ramps can be made on the farm that will cater for the majority of 
motor traffic met with. The first can be made by using two sections out of an old 
spring-toothed cultivator; the gaps in the sections can be filled with pieces of scrap 
iron the required thickness bolted or rivetted to the sections. A hole 2ft. wide 18in. 
deep, and about 10ft. long is necessary to stop cattle from crossing the sections placed 
across this pit. This will make an ideal ramp for the average light car. The second 
type can also be made from material found on most farms. Twelve lengths of 2in. or 
3in. piping 2ft. 6in. long are required, also four pieces of T iron or railway iron 3ft. 
or 4ft. long; these can be found in the framework of old harvesters. The piping 
when bolted to the T iron and placed over the pit will prove an effective ramp, and one 
that is capable of carrying the weight of a fair load. The third type is one that will 
prove to be more costly, because the material is not found on the average farm. How¬ 
ever, by purchasing obsolete railway irons and bolting them to two iron supports an 
excellent ramp can be built. Care should be taken i^ not placing the irons too far 
apart, thereby making a trap for stock in which to break their legs. Of the three 
types I favor the second, in which the centre of the pit is uncovered. This generally 
proves an obstacle to any stock that may attempt to cross it. The farmer of to-day 
has proved himself efficient by getting out of the rut of past years by adopting up-to- 
date and convenient methods, and it is to his advantage to use every convenience and 
labor-saving device that he can command. 
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Other Eeports Eecewed. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

1 Attendance. 

1 Subject. 

1 Secretary. 

Weavers . 

1 

4/9/33 

11 

“ Tanfls and Arbitration,” 
J. Bridges 

1 H. CJornish, Stans- 
bury 

Brentwood .... 

7/9/33 

9 

Discussion. 

G. Carmichael 

Bth, Kilkerran.. 

29/8/33 

14 

” Blacksmithing,” L. 
Heinrich 

K. Hastmg 

Paskeville. 

29/8/33 

12 

Winter School Report, 

G. Meier 

J. Prouse 


WESTERN ^ DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

Juno 6th.—^Attendance, 11. 

Sheep on the Farm. —Mr. J. Wildman read the following papei:—‘‘For this locality 
the Merino serves the dual purpose of fat lambs and also wool. This breed of sheep 
does not produce an ideal carcass for the freezers, but when the season is favorable 
a very fair lamb can be produced, and by keeping to the Merino the standard of the 
wool does not receive a setback. The type of Merino should be plain body, clean face, 
and no wrinkles on body or breach, and carrying a fleece of medium fine wool about 
60*8 count. By keeping the sheep free from wrinkles the flock has a\ much better 
constitution, with less trouble from flies. One of the most important things is to be 
able to calculate the carrying capacity of the farm. This is hard to arrive at in some 
seasons, but be careful not to over-stock as tliis entails more money invested, less profit 
per sheep, and a great deal more risk. With over-stocking the sheep are^ inclined to 
stray and are much harder on the fences. The lambs should bo dropped about June 
or July to be on the safe side for green feed in this part. A ewe having green feed 
when the lamb is at foot will produce a much better lamb than the one having to wait 
a month or two before the green feed comes after dropping the lamb. Thiisf district 
has more late seasons for feed than early ones, so that the later lamb is preferable. 
Except in cases where only a few sheep are kept—^under 100—^the lambs can be dropped 
all the year. All sheep should be crutched about April or early in May. The sheep 
should be changed frequently from different paddocks, according to the supply of 
pasture and number off sheep. They should not be allowed to walk for water in 
summer; this has a tendency to collect dust in the fleece. Shearing should range from 
the middle of August until the middle of September; no later on account of grass seeds 
and dust. Before starting shearing, the shed should be in order, to get the shearing 
done without delay and to have as fast and efficient shearers as possible to get the 
sheep shorn with the least number of times of yarding as possible; every time the sheep 
are driven into a dusty yard with full fleece there is a considerable loss in the .value 
of the wool; it is also harder on the sheep and lambs. Either blades or machines dan 
be used with complete satisfaction, provided the operators are competent men. Machines 
are very rough on the sheep if not imderstood. The blades do not bruise the sheep 
to the same extent as machines. For small flocks, the blades are more suitable and 
economical. If the wool contains sandy or dusty backs, these should be removed and 
baled separately. Make the bales true to sample; if it be dusty let it all be dusty, 
and if clean wool take care to have it clean, and so on in every class. Some farmers 
do not take sufficient care when shearing and baling the wool, yet it is the leading side¬ 
line and also shows more profit than any other operation. Farmers have hundreds of 
pounds worth of machinery for wheat growing, some hardly ever used, yet too often no 
provision is made for handling one of the most profitable sidelines on the farm.” A 
good discussion followed. 

Disadvantages or a Home Consumption Price for Wheat. —The Rev. H. White 
read the following paper at the meeting of the Branch held on July 11th. The speaker 
stated that his paper was written in reply to a paper by Mr. Payne, of the Miltalie Branch, 
which was published in the September issue of the JovmkU :—“Farmers must demand 
at l^ast the cost of production in order to survive,^' says Mr. Payne, and adds further, 
“You must denuind it; it is your right.” “A guarantee of 5s. a bushel would be the 
very worst thing that could happen in the interests ofl progressive farming. The old 
policy of each man for himself would further entrench vested interests, that have 
existed too long at the cost of primary producers. The high prices resulted in a land 
boom that is very largely the cause of Australian difficulties, and to base the cost of 
production on such fictitious land values is not good business. Furthermore, farmers 
are told to demand a certain price, but who is to pay this price f Ninety-two per cent. 
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of our wheat harvest is sold under competition in the world’s markets and only 8 per 
cent, remains at home for food and seed, so that it will bo realised that we are not in 
a favorable position to obtain all that we demand. While this does not prejudice any 
claim for a reasonable price, it makes it extremely difficult to see how the claim is. 
to be met. Mr. Payne made the following quotation from Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report,. 
^^8o long as the sheltered trades of Australia insist on taking so large a share of the 
national dividend (and even an increasingly large proportion as the national dividend 
drops) the difficulties of the unsheltered export trade can only increase.” Sir Otto^ 
in the rest of the quotation, shows how difficult the lot of the prinvary producer is, 
and points out clearly that the situation can only be met by a considerable reduction in 
the cost of production. Mr. Payne, who used the quotation advocates the acceptance of 
the wrong method of adjustment as against the correct one supported by the report. 
In effect he asks for a protective duty on home consumed wheat. It should be pointed 
out that there is no proper analogy between the prices fixed by millers and bakers and 
this suggested fixation of wheat prices. There is no surplus problem if the price of 
each article is based on the fluctuating price of grain, and so long as neither baker nor 
miller presumes unduly on the minimum prices, it is wiser to have some basis upon 
which work is done. To support the dried fruit and sugar industries, a call is made 
on the living of every individual to support a minority at a much higher standard of 
living generally than they themselves enjoy. Mr. Payne admits that the price of 
bread will increase. He speaks of the price-controlling factors in milling and baking, 
but ho seems optimistic when he says that ” while you practically double the price of 
wheat, bread will not increase to any appreciable extent.” Based on Mr. Payne’s 
figures—^which he will not dispute—flour under this scheme will increase to about £14 
per ton, and on the same basis of calculation bread must advance to at least 5d. per 
loaf, and more in the country. Based on Mr. Payne’s calculation again, this increase 
on bread alone will tax a man and wife without family IBs. a year, the average family 
of man, wife, and three children SOs. a year, and so on in proportion to the size of 
family. Calculating the number of people drawing rations as at 20,000, it would cost 
the Government another £250 a week to provide bread only for these. Nor will the 
increases stop at bread, it will extend to many other commodities, nearly all of which 
are used bv the poorer classes. J’roceeding, it is not a good argument in favor ot 
Mr. Payne’s suggestions to quote the duties placed on imported wheat by continental 
countries. The reason for this lies in a precisely simiilar scheme (only much wider 
in its scope) advocated by America to control the price of wheat for its primary 
producers. This has created a surplus, and the attempts at price fixing and Government 
control have only increased the problem and will continue to do so so long as the 
Government is regarded as a paternal pocket into which everyone may dip as need 
arises. Farmers should know just how small an amount this scheme will really net 
for them. Based on last year’s production, the net increase will be 2d. per bushel, and 
the average farmer cropping 350 acres and averaging 12buBh. per acre would receive 
£35, and proportionately more or less according to the acreage and productivity. Mr. 
Payne admits that hi® scheme will not save the situation. It may be likened to giving 
every unemployed n^an 6d. or so to buy food. This is not solving the unemployment 
problem. It is like putting a stay against a bulging wall that in time requires more 
stays to prevent collapse. The whole policy of recent years is a futile effort to bolster 
up a situation that is wrong—every industry seeking protection, tariffs, bonuses, 
bounties, &c., until the economic war has proved as disastrous as that waged between 
nations. Mr. Payne says: ”If this were a free trade country it would bo fair enough 
to accept world! conditions. ’ ’ If that is so, then the solution of the problem lie® along 
the line of reconstruction, a reconstruction that aims first of all at a good foundation. 
The shortage in wheat income must be met by concentration in other sides of produc¬ 
tion, for instance, lambs, wool, poultry, cattle, dairy produce, and bacon, with added 
keenness to the standards of production in every one of these side lines. I know Mr. 
Payne will agree with me on this demand for increased quality. Our investments have 
been largely in the form of land which has depreciated by approximately 200 per cent. 
Primary industry is setting this chimera of wealth on one side of its ledger and bewailing 
the fact that its income will not meet expenditure. What must be done! First, let 
u® know the worst, and strike upward from that point. We must base our production 
costs on the present values, which have a close connection with parity. It is all very 
well to talk of Australian values. They are represented by the Australian note and are 
not what they seem. There must be a writing down of values. There must be a revision 
of tariffs. Thi® seems to me to be one of the keys to the situation, and must be faced 
boldly and quickly to ensure security for the future. The aim in all efforts to improve 
methods of manufacture and production is to reduce costs. A comparison of prices will 
show that where industry is unhampered by Government restrictions or given Govern¬ 
ment assistance, the cheapening of costs results, and is to the benefit of the consumer. 
It is reasonable to expect that with the wonderfully improved miethods of farming and 
efficient machinery, the consumer may not look for a cheapening of the finished article^ 
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rather than buying wheat at a price quite in advance of that obtained by farmers who 
labored under the disabilities of a generation ago! This reduction of costs may not 
result quickly in a small populated couhtry, but it should be kept in view as a necessity 
under modem conditions/’ (Secretary, W. Cooper.) 

MOUNT HOPE. 

July 13th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Vermin Destruction. —Mr. L. Myers read the following paper;—‘‘In the last few 
years vermin have increased to such an extent as to become a very serious menace to 
all farmers, and rabbits are the most troublesome. It is almost impossible to check them 
entirely, and to keep them in reasonable control takes much labor. The most effective 
method is with dogs and traps. When starting on a paddock with dogs block as many 
of the burrows in the morning as can be attended to in the afternoon. Some system 
must be adopted, such as driving them into a comer, or where they can be caught. If it 
is possible, make a yard in the comer of the paddock to run them into, or if the scrubby 
ridges are not too wide, nUake a V-shaped race with a small yard at the point with a 
trap, so they can get in and not get out. To do this, use a piece of netting about 3ft. 
to 4ft. long, and make it into a tunnel with a fairly big entrance, running into a small 
outlet. PSice this right in the comer so that the rabbit has his head in the entrance 
when he comes to the comer. It is advisable to have water there, but do not allow the 
dogs to drink too much. If the rabbits are very thick, go over the paddock two- or 
three times in the morning; then follow on with traps, setting one at every open burrow. 
When this has been done, take the dogs over the paddock again, this time taking a .22 
rifle. Many will be easy to shoot, thus saving the dog much needless running.’^ (Secre¬ 
tary, A. L, Myers.) 

PYGEBY. 

July 4th.—Attendance, 9. 

Fallowing. —Discussing this subject, Mr. A. Kamjmermann expressed a preference for 
early fallowing because grass and weeds were easily destroyed; if left late the grass 
was too high to bo covered. His last yearns early fallow was clean, the late dirty. He 
preferred shallow working. Mr. E. Edmonds said shallow ploughing conserved the 
moisture better. No matter how often the fallow was worked mustard seeds grew. 
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He advised, fallow early and shallow, and work it well or keep sheep on it. Mr. 
Symonds: *^See that the plough is in good order and all shares sharp.'' He kept 
sheep on the fallow last year; it was hard, but free from weeds. He did not believe 
in too much working. Mr. Woodrup advised keeping sheep on barley grass in its 
early stage to prevent too much seeding. Sheep would not eat the seed-heads of 
barley-grass. 

Tailing Lambs. —Mr. Kammermann said that cleanliness was the first essential. He 
liked to leave the tail about 2in. long. The very short-tailed sheep were more oftdh 
blown than those with a longer tail. He did not favor erutching; three yeaijb’ 
experience had shown that crutched sheep were badly blown, while the uncrutched were 
not affected. He cleaned up all that were affected and applied sheep oil. He djd 
not crutch any sheep this year, and out of a large mob he had less than 3 per cent, 
fly-blown. Mr. Edmonds crutched his sheep because it saved the wool that would only 
be greasy locks or dags if left until shearing time. Those he missed invariably got 
blown. When tailing lambs he thoroughly washed the instruments, but did not put 
anything on the lambs; he had had no loraes. He left two joints on the tail. Sheep 
with the tail wrinkle were the first to get blown, Mr. Woodrup crutched to have sheep 
clean at shearing time. The erutching wool was clean, but if left until shearing it was 
lost. He tailed lambs at 3 weeks of age and left two joints on the tail. He tailed 
the lambs in the shcopyard and kept the tools in a dish of disinfectant water. Mr. Day 
favored from 2in. to 3in. of tail, the sheep looked better and they kept cleaner than 
those with a shorter tail. He used formalin in the water for the instruments. A 
wrinkle-free sheep was rarely fly-struck. Mr. Symonds had so much trouble last year 
that he crutched his sheep this year and saved half a bale of clean wool. He used 
sheep-dip at time of erutching. 

Babbit Destruction. —Mr. Kammermann had found oats and strychnine, or jam and 
strychnine very good. He dissolved the strychnine in vinegar then mixed with water 
and soaked the oats in it and distributed them along a furrow made with the poison 
cart. For burrows he found the car exhaust was the best. Cynagas was too expensive. 
Mr. Edmonds thought cynagas was most effective to kill rabbits in the burrows. To 
deal effectively with rabbits all landholders should destroy simultaneously. (Secretary, 
A. Day.) 


BOBERTS AND VBRBAN. 

July 5th.—Attendance, 12. 

Increasing Production. —Paper read by Mr. E. Pobke:—Every fanner's aim 
should be to get the maximum returns in conjunction with an outlay of costs as small 
as possible. Modern machinery and modern methods are necessary if the occupier of 
land is to make his business payable. The farmer should study the soil on his holding 
and work it accordingly. Climatic conditions should be thoroughly looked into, and 
also the natural herbage growing on paddocks which have been left out for several years. 
It is beneficial if the farmer keeps an eye and also an open ear on research and 
experimental work that is carried on in a district with similar conditions to that in 
which he is situated. He should also be interested in agricultural practices that are 
published from time to time. Every farmer will place fallow in the affirmative, and 
fallow is one of the main things for increasing production. Correct rotation of cereals 
is another vital point. In keeping sheep either for wool or mutton the farmer will find 
it helpful in keeping his ground in good heart through the sheep's droppings, and they 
will keep the fallows clean and check the growth of wild bushes which soon appear on 
grass land. Keep only seed from wheat that has been proved in your district after a 
thorough test.' " (Secretary, 0. Masters.) 


TARAGOBO. 

June 8th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Farm Outbuildings, —The following paper was read by Mr. E. Benson:—‘‘Farm 
outbuildings are the most necessitous things on the farm, and without them the farm 
is not of any great value. All outbuildings riiould be built strong, weaitherproof, and 
left in such a manner so that any one or more of them may be extwded. Most farmers 
of to-day usually build to carry only what stock they have at the time; such a step is a 
very grave error. Before erecting, see that the site is on high and dry land; water 
beoomes a menace to all buildings. In building a chaff house, a two-storied building is 
the better, the top one holding the chaff and the lower the oats. Two or three shoots 
should lead to the back of the manger of the stable, which should be built directly 
behind the chaff house, with trap doors. This does away with all hand bagging. A shoot 
should also be used for the oats. The bam should be erected on a concrete foimdatior 
of about ^ft. 6in. high, which ensures dryness, and can quite easily be made mouse- 
proof. The stable sl^ld face the east, with the back closed hi, with a door in the 
centre, the water trough to be in the back yard so that the horsee can have a drink 
when they wisli, also a roll. Each horse should have its own stall, with collar, hames. 
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and low-lying flats of comparatively firm soil. It is not to be eoqpected that any o-ne 
variety of wheat sown at any time between April 1st and June 30th on any one of the 
varieties of soil mentioned will always give good results. The selection of varieties to 
sow calls for good judgment on the part of the wheatgrower. 

The chief varieties of wheat grown in this district at the present time are Gluyas, 
Late Gluyas, Golden Drop, Canberra, Ford, and Nabawa. Other varieties not so 
extensively grown are Queen Fan, Quality, Waratah, King^s White, and Jacobs \ Several 
of these varieties failed last season when red rust and take-all were prevalent, but it 
should be pointed out that the yields obtained and the degree to which the varieties 
were affected by disease depended very largely on the time of sowing. King^s White 
sown early in the season during April yielded a poor sample, weighing approximately 
57ilbs. to the bushel. The same variety of wheat,,sown in the latter part of May, 
produced a good sample weighing over 631bs. per bushel. The 1932 season was abnormal, 
and consequently wheat varieties should not be judged on that season alone. 

The writer recommends the selection of varieties which have a good record over a 
period of years. It is not a paying proposition for the farmer in comparatively new 
country to experiment extensively with new varieties, the testing of new varieties is 
Interesting and essential if one wishes to keep pace with the times, but these varieties 
should be limited to one or two and sown on small areas. 

Gluyas and King’s White. 

Gluyas has given the best results during the past four seasons—^two semi-drought 
years and two comparatively wet seasons. This variety has been one of the leading 
wheats in South Australia for several years, and in the writer's opinion is a variety 
well suited for this district. I recommend it for sowing on fallow, stubble, or grass 
ground during May and Junci. Sown in April there is a danger of the variety being 
affected by frost. The chief objection to this wheat is its liability to lodge. The 
variety should not be discarded on this account, because even if lodged the toughness 
of the straw permits clean reaping. Gluyas is primarily a grain yielder. It is not a 
good hay wheat, and its chaff is hard and not attractive to stock. If cut for hay, the 
binder should be used when the crop is green. Cut green; the hay will retain its color 
in the stack. King's White is an early bearded variety, which has been used extensively 
at Boseworthy College over a number of years for wheat breeding. Many well-known 
varieties, such as Sultan and Caliph, are closely connected with King's White, which is 
one of the best hay wheats grown in Australia. During the past four seasons this 
variety has yielded little less than Gluyas. It has the following advantages over Gluyas: 
—A considerably better hay wheat, a more valuable stubble for stock feed, and a chaff 
which is very attractive to stock, notwithstanding the beard. This variety, on account 
of the protection afforded by the beard, is not affected by frost, and the heads are 
never tipped by hot winds. Although it matures in a shorter period than Gluyas, it 
-can, if necessary, be sown with more safety in the early part of the season. On the 
other hand, it is more susceptible to attacks of red rust than Gluyas, and on account 
of the bulky chaff and the bearded head, the harvesting of this variety by means of 
the ordinary stripper and winnower is a more irksome job. Present day harvesters 
and threshers handle the variety quite effectively. 

On account of the peculiar formation of the land in this district, viz., sand rises 
liable to drift, with intervening low-lying flats, the effects of frost are most severe. A 
quick-growing bearded wheat, such as King's White, is a very suitable variety, well 
worthy of trial. It should recommend itself, particularly to the owner of a new block 
where the presence of stumps does not permit the use of a binder. The cocky chaff 
from King's White is bulky and more attractive to stock than the chaff of any other 
variety we have grown. 

Nabawa. 

Nabawa was the leading variety of wheat in South Australia last year. It has been 
strongly recommended by our Agricultural Instructor. Nabawa is a mid-season variety. 
It is a good grain wheat, and appears to be immune to flag smut. On this accj>unt it 
is recommended for sowing on stubble ground. Many failures have been experienced 
in this district with Nabawa, probably due to the fact that its habits of growth are 
not well known. In this district Nabawa must be sown early and on clean ground if 
the best results are to be obtained. It is a very slow grower in its early stages, and 
«annot on that account compete with rubbislb such as barley grass and mjustard. This 
wheat should only be sown on new ground, free from weeds, or on well-worked fallow. 
It should give good results sown early as a first, second or third crop on new ground, 
before weeds have made their appearance. It is not to be compared with Gluyas, 
King's White, Canberra, and other early varieties for late seeding on grass land. 

Other Popular Varibtibs. 

Late. Gluyas is a popular variety in this district. In our experience it is not so good 
a yiolder as Gluyas. This variety was badly affected by rust last year. It stands 
up better than Gluyas, is an easier threshing wheat, and carries more flag. It is doubtful 
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whether this selection from Gluyas will stand dry weather conditions as well as the 
earlier variety. 

Ctinberra and Ford wheats have lost some of their popularitv. Canberra appears to 
bo susceptible to loose smut. It is an early variety, which has '^given good results sown 
late in the season. Ford regained some of its former popularity last season on account 
of its resistance to red rust. Like Nabawa, this variety requires a good clean soil and 
little competition with weeds in its early stages if it is to give a good yield. 

Waratah is an early variety, having the same perio<l of growth as Gluyas, and claim¬ 
ing Gluyas as one of its parents. It is better hay wheat than Glnvas, stands up well, 
is an easy threshing wheat, and rust resistant. It is Neiv South Wales’s most popular 
variety. The spikelets of the head of this variety may afford some protection against 
frost. 

Of the varieties mentioned, Gluyas, King’s White, Nabawa, Waratah, and Late Gluyas 
are five good wheats for this district, likely to give good results over a period of years, 
provided always that due consideration be given to the time of sowing and the class of 
soil on which the varieties are sown. 

Of the new varieties which have lieen prominent within lecent years Sword, a Ford 
crossbred wheat, should be well worth a trial by those interested in the testing of new 
varieties. Sword has shown a marked resistance to red rust, and has given very high 
yields in other parts of the State. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 1 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Green Patch ... 

31/8/33 

12 

i 

Discussion. 

C. Whillas, Port 
Lincoln 

Petina. 

11/9/33 

14 

Address—W. H. Brown- 

W. Stone 

Wudinna. 

2/9/33 

14 

“ Harvesting Machinery,” 
C. Newbon 

D. Duguid 

Taragoro. 

31/8/33 

— 

i Formal. 

T. Winters, Cleve 

Goode . 

9/8/33 

24 

i 

Annual Meeting . 

i 

B. Linke 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY BANOE8.) 

MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, ]4in. to 15in.). 

June 16th.—Attendance, 26. 

Cake of the Motor Car. —Paper read by Mr. A. Hein:—‘^The correct lubriaitiou 
of the engine is the most vital point to be considered, being careful to see that the 
grade of oil recommended by the manufacturers is used and that it is kept at the 
c^orrect level. Cheap oil will generally lose it’s body in a few hundred miles, cause 
wear in the main bearings, and run up the repair bill. It is important that compression 
be equal in all cylinders. Faulty compression may be shown in loss of power or missing 
in the engine. Compression should be tested occasionally by turning the engine until 
resistance in each of the cylinders is felt. If the compresson is weak in one or all of 
the cylinders the valves may be pitted and not seating properly, and need regrinding. 
The piston rings may be weak or poorly fitting. Any of these faults should be corrected 
immediately. If the valves are allowed to remain coated with carbon for any length of 
time they become badly pitted, and are much harder to grind to a smooth seat. Inspect 
the wiring, terminals, and spark plugs, and see that all connections are tight. Examine 
the battery regularly. See that all the cells are filled to the proper level with pure 
distilled water. Keep the radiator full of water and see that there is no obstruction 
in the flow of water through the radiator tubes. Examine the foot and hand brakes, 
they must work freely and be proi>erly adjusted. The steering should be examined for 
loose bolts and nuts. Attention to these paits will add to the safety and pleasure of 
driving your car. Shackle bolts should not be made too tigHitf^ or the result will be 
hard riding and spring breakage. They should be tightened only until end play is 
removed. Examine the tyres for an}^ cuts or bruises. If they are not taken care of at 
the start, sand and water will work under the outside tread and loosen the entire tread. 
Most tyre troubles are due to under inflation. Do not neglect necessary adjustment 
and repairs. Do not race the engine. Do not start with a jerk, always engage the 
clutch gradually and the car will start easily. Do not forget above all else that ttie 
car is a fine piece of machinery and that one will be repaid many times in excellence 
of service for the care and attention given it.*^ (Secretary, 0. Altmann.) 
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July 15th.—^Attendance, 24. 

Care of Farm Stock. —Mr. A. Braendler read the following paper:—‘‘Horses that 
have been spelled in the paddock for a long time should, on being brought into the 
stable, be fed on long hay for a day or two* or only a small quantity of chaff. Never 
work them too fast for the first few days. If they have worked for a few weeks and 
are then to be rested for a few days, do not turn them out on short green grass 
without giving them dry feed every day or night—sudden changes will upset them. Never 
change the feed or water suddenly; always water before feeding, never just before 
hard work. To get the best returns from cows see that khey have free access to water 
and provide a lick of sweet bonemeal mixed with a little i salt in a box convenient to 
the drinking trough, especially in summer. Never change their feed suddenly and 
always see that thiey have plenty of it. A change from one paddock to another is 
beneficial. Ho not allow them to graze on fresh green clover early in the morning when 
the grass is very wet and dewy, because they are likely to bloat. Always try and give 
them a little green in summer. If this is not available, feed them on lucerne hay, 
bran, clover hay, sweet green hay, or ensilage. Always feed regularly and keep them 
in good condition. It has often been stated that sheep only need be taken to water 
about twice a week, but my experience is if they have the water in their paddock 
where they can drink whenever they like they will keep in better condition and do on 
less grass through the summer. When the grass is green and it is desired to fatten them 
•quickly, change them from one paddock to another every two or three weeks. Do not 
do this early in the morning when the grass is very wet or dewy. When the grass is 
dry do not shift them into a paddock containing green stinkwort that is just coming 
•out in flower or there will be serious losses. Pigs will do much better if clean water 
and clean feed is provided for them. A little paddock in which to run and feed is good 
for all breeding sows, and young growing pigs will thrive if run in a paddock where 
there is plenty of green soft grass growing, barley, dandelion, or clover. The more 
milk and gmin that can be fed to them the better they will do. Always have charcoal 
and ashes in a box for them, with plenty of water, especially in summer. Always 
remember that free access to water applies to all animals, especially in summer, 
and also do not forget to provide shade in summer and shelter in winter. (Secretary, 
C. Altmann.) 


MUBRAY BRIDG'E (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

June 28.—Attendance, 14. 

Pruning. —^With suitable diagrams and sketches Mr. A. H. Paterson, Agricultural 
Instructor at the Murray Bridge High School, gave a lecture on “Pruning.He 
traced the growth of the tree from its seedling stage to the time when it would be in 
full fruit. Although from the backyard point of view it was not always necessary 
to bud a tree to get fruit, to run an orchard on commercial linos it was essential to 
liave a standard tree bearing fruit at the right time. The unfixed type would give 
spasmodic results, causing much inconvenience and waste of time. The budding should 
l)e done about 4in8. above ground level. Pruning for the first four or five years should 
aim at building up the framework of the tree to a wineglass shape. The first pruning 
would be to cut off the topmost part of the seedling. The strongest growth is at the 
topmost part of the tree. The second pruning required the selection of three limbs 
for main arms. When the tree had reached the fruit-bearing stage one of the first 
principles to remember was to keep the tree in a state of semi-debility—^not too 
vigorous nor too weak. The fruit and leaves should be kept down to the bottom 
part of the tree as much as possible. Especially was it important where fruit was 
liable to be sun-scorched. Strong growth at the top and good fruit production did not 
go together. It was necessary to supply a leader for each arm to draw up sap, not 
to supply fruit. On a normal tree about half the leader should be kept and pruned 
to a bud going in the direction the limb was desired. Tlie fruiting wood must be 
Icept as close into the main arms as possible and covered with fruit-bearing shoots. 
A simple rule used at the High School for boys learning pruning with the peach was 
never reduce the length of the fruiting wood. On an apricot, leave untouched any¬ 
thing shorter than 9ins.; over 9in8, reduce back as required. Summer pruning was 
essential to deal with water shoots, and thin out fruiting wood when too thick. The 
iluds of the apple and pear were different to those of the peach and apricot. 
Progressive orchardists pruned the orange mainly to get a hemispherical shape and 
to let the light in to the centre, because fruit grows on the annual wood, and such 
pruning permitted fruit to grow inside the shape of the tree. The shoots should bo 
thinned out and dead wood removed. Vines. —^Mr. Paterson illustrated by diagrams 
^lie different methods adopted in different districts for treating the special vines in 
districts. Questions and Discussions. —^Mr. Paterson explained the difference 
'be^een a wood shoot and a water shoot as being the growth from the wood of the 
ptevious year as distinct from a long shoot from an older lower limb. Several points 
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were made clear aa to the treatment of a tree that had not been pruned for several 
years, the main one being that the work of shaping must be tlone gradually. (Secretary, 
F. >lurr.) 


Other Be'poris Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Marama. 

5/9/33 

6 

Discussion. 

T. Hinkley 

Pinnaroo. 

21/6/33 

18 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

H. Badman 

Pinnaroo. 

4/8/33 

17 

Address—Mr. A. J. Cooke 

H. Badman 

Pinnaroo. 

26/8/33 

16 

Annual Meeting . 

H. Badman 

Pinnaroo. 

9/9/33 

18 

Address— J. Wilson. 

H. Badman 

Overland Corner 

6/9/33 

22 

“ Co-operation,” E. Chas- 
ton 

H. Loffler 

Alawoona . 

16/8/33 

10 

“ The Foot of the Horse,” 
A. Pengilly 

A. Giles 

Nunkeri. 

5/7/33 

8 

” Harness,” P. Oster .... 

E. Peltz 

Nunkeri. 

26/7/33 

16 

Fallowing Implements,” 
B. Harding ; ” Fallow¬ 
ing,” H. lenders 

E. Peltz 

Nunkeri. 

29/8/33 

15 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

E. Peltz 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 








, M ■ . 1 . 







•rti. Sshlbit atued to the Belbenneb Branch of the Agrioultncal 
w tte Htot P^e of £30 donated by the Royal Aj^nltnrri and 
SSety and tte™ 6». trophy preeented by Orewso PertUlaeri ltd. The exhibit 
eeored 016 points ont of 1,000. 
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CURRENCY CREEK. 

June 12th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Farm Efficiency of the Tractor. —Mr. G. Holme read the following paper;—^'The 
<iuality and quantity of the work, its cheapness and the time oyecupied are all factors 
which count in the efficient working of a tractor on the farm. The best results will 
be obtained by working the cultivating implemjDnts at the right depth. Tlie tractor also 
has a reserve power that is lacking in horse teams. The power drives and the tractor 
gives absolute control of the speeds necessary to make a first class samxde of grain. 
The tractor will work for a period of from 50 to 70 hours before it is necessary to 
make a complete stop; to change oils, &c. The hours worked depend on one or more 
men, not the tractor because motor power in its different forms is now looked upon 
as inexhaustible. With the tractor ploughing can be doner for less than Is. per acre, 
cultivating and seeding for less, and harvesting for about Is. per acre. Because it is 
possible to work ^^non stop'’ on a i)addock costs are further reduced, because there is 
no power wasted in stops or starts. With a tractor outfit the land can be worked at 
the most opportune time, which materially assists in the control of weeds." (Secretary, 
T). Jeff Gordon.) 


PINNISS. 

July 10th.—^Attendance, l.^l. 

Pig Breeding. —The following paper was read by Mr. M. Burzacott:—"Tt pays n 
farmer who is going in for pigs to breed suckers l)ecauHe he can get the type of pig 
he requires. If he wants Large Whites he procures the sows and boar, and then breeds 
from them. When choosing breeding sows, be sure that they are healthy, also select a 
healthy boar, because if the parents are subject to a disease or deformity the litter is 
liable to inherit these defects. Great care must be taken to ensure cleanliness, pens 
should be cleaned out and fresh bedding put in every day. It it not advisable to put 
too much straw in a farrowing pen until the litter is a few days old, because they are 
liable to get under it, and the sow will lie on them. The sows sometimes crush the 
little ones against the wall, and to prevent this put a guard rail 9in. from the wall and 
just far enough from the floor for the little ones to get imdemeath. Do not have the 
rail attached to blocks in the floor, but let into the walls. A good guard rail can be 
made out of 2iii iron pipes. When the little pigs are old enough to eat add crushed 
grain te the milk, land give them plenty of greenstuff. It is a good plan to have a 
paddock for them to have a run in and shut them up at night. All grain should be 
crushed; if a crusher is not available soak it, but do not feed it to the pigs until it 
has been soaking for at least 24 hours. When the pigs are about 10 weeks old, they 
are ready to* w^ean. Do not wean too suddenly, keep them from the mother in the day¬ 
time and put them with her at night, and lengthen the time gradually until at about 
12 to 14 weeks, when they can be taken from the sow altogether. A good lick to supply 
minerals is 40 per cent, superphosphate, 20 per cent, coarse salt, 20 per cent, charcoal, 
5 per cent, suplhato of iron, 5 per cent. Epsom gaits, 5 per cent, sulphur, and 51 
per cent, soda bicarb." (Secretary, L. Dunn.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Springton . 

Cherry Gardens. 

6/9/33 

8 

“ Grass Hay,” P. Miller . 

E. Brokate 

2/9/33 

17 

Homestead Meeting. 

A. Stone 

Hope Forest ... 

4/9/33 

17 

Address—A. L. Warren . 

£. Muldoon 

Shoal Bay. 

29/8/33 

12 

Discussion. 

E. BeU 

Scott’s Bottom 

2/9/33 

6 

Winter School Report ... 

E. Atkinson, Cherry 
Gardens 

Belvidere . 

16/7/33 

16 

Winter School Report, L. 
Yelland 

Annual Meeting . 

Winter School Reports, 
Messrs. Martin and 
Jagger 

Congress Reports. 

M. Pearce 

Ht. Pleasant ... 

11/8/33 

6 

D. Smith 

Inman Valley .. 

21/9/33 

13 

W. Mayfield 

Monarto South . 

16/9/33 

21 

C. Altmann 

Port Elliot .... 

23/9/33 

9 

Congress Reports. 

J. P. Colobaich, 
Victor Harbor 

Macclesfield ... 

21/9/33 

27 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

H. Ross 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


ANNOTAI. OONORESS OF WOMEN'S BRANCHES. 

Congress was opened by llis Excellency the Governor on Monday, September 11th, 
at 8 p.m., the following dele gates were appointed by their respective Branches. The 
figures indicate the number of sessions for which attendance cards were recorded:— 
Miss L. Dennist.A Mrs. J. Schmerl (3) (Auburn); Mesdames J. Murphy 

(5), E. Norris (5) (Baluiubali) ; Mesdara^s E. Ii. Orchard (4), F. Oununings (5) (Belalie): 
Mesdames J. C. Dux (4), F. Hicks (3) (Clare); Mesdames W. Redman (4), E. 
Allder (4) (Coonawarra); Misses Stott (2), F. Huppatz (3) (Eurelia); Mrs. F. 
Wienert (5), Miss J. Sargent (3) (Gladstone); Mrs. C. Lutz (5), Miss C. Paech (4) 
(Goode); Miss A. Kennedy (5), Mrs. H. Brooks (3) (Kalangadoo); Mesdames J. 
White (3), G. Thorpe (3) (Kangarilla); Mrs. G. O. Cook (4), Miss A. Shepherd (4) 
(Kybybolite); Mrs. D. F. Morrison (4), Mrs. Bowells (4) (Laura Bay); Mesdames 
A. J. Turner (0), P. C. Cleave (4) (Mangalo); Mrs. K. • Warren (2), Mrs. B. 
Elliot (2) (McLaren Flat); Mesdames H. .1. Hutchesson (5), A. J. Schultz (5) 
(Millicent); Mesdames J. Twigden (5), W. Twigden (4) (Morchard); Misses 
W. A. Fisher (5), M. L. Kemp (4) (Mundalla); Mrs. F. Jose (5), Miss T. M. 
Franks (5) (Nelshaby); Mesdames C, Neindorf (5), C. S. Foale (4) (Par ilia); 
Miss M. Ferguson (3), Mrs. M. Simpson (4) (Parilla Well); Mrs. E. J. Lahne (4), 
Miss J. Halliday (5) (Parrakie); Mesdames F. Kidman (5), I. Game (5) (Penola); 
Mrs, P. N. Dowd (4), Miss K. O^Loughlin (4) (Pinnaroo); Mesdames B. Heylen (5), 
A. Kammerman (5) (Pygery); Mesdames S. Smith (4), G. E. Andrews (5) (Rendel* 
sham); Miss G. Frost (2), Mrs. H. Roberts (4) (Saddle worth); Mesdames J. P. 
Burchard (4), M. E. Troeth (4) (Tantanoola); Mrs. W. Fogden (5), Mrs. W. Flynn 
(Taplan); Mesdames B. Daniel (4), I. Hampel (5) (Warramboo); Mrs. A. W. Wilson 

(4) , Miss G. George (4) Wasleys; Mesdames J. Steer (5), H. Pritchard (5) (Wilka- 
watt); Mrs. G. Hammatt (5), Miss W. Cundy (4) (Williamstown); Mesdames W. R. 
Blatehford (5), W. R. Jones (5) (Wirrilla); Mesdames M. Hopgood (5), J, Jarrett 

(5) (Yurgo) ; Mrs. A. Pfeiffer (4), Miss I. Hasting (4), (O ^Loughlin) ; Mesdames L. 
Jasper (5), A. B. Knauerhase (4) (Wepowie). 

On Tuesday morning Mrs. J. S. Hammatt (Williamstown) was elected President, and 
Miss E. Lenihan acted as Secretary, 

-During the various sessions the following papers were read and discussed;— 

! RUGS FROM RAGS AND THE SCRAP BAG. 


[Mrs. E. L. Orchard, Belalie.] 

To make something out of discarded material appeals to most women folk, and 
few revivals are giving greater pleasure than that of rug making. Needlewomen, 
skilled or not, who have time and patience at their disposal can turn waste 
material into really beautiful and durable rugs, the great charm of the work 
being in the fact that while the beginner can readily make a satisfactory floor 
mat a clever worker with a good sense of color schemes can make rugs of 
surpassing beauty. 

At a competition held early this year in Melbourne in aid of a blind insti¬ 
tution, there were 137 hooked rugs exhibited—some made by blind workers— 
and among them rugs that had been 30 years in constant use and looked almost 
new. Hooked rugs on canvas foundation are the most fascinating of all home¬ 
made rugs. 
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Hessian can be used for a backing; it is cheaper than canvas, and very suitable 
for working fine designs such as flowers and for smaU geometrical patterns. 
Hessian by the yard or cut from bran bags should be washed before using to 
remove the natural unpleasant odor. Rug canvas is very stiff and open for a 
beginner, and the squares are easy to follow with any pattern that can be divided 
into corresponding squares, though at first it may make the worker^s fingers tired 
and sore. 



All inai IS requirea lo maKe a Hooked rug is a foundation, a No. 00 steel 
crochet hook, a pair of large, broad bladed, sharp scissors, and a suitable quantity 
of well washed old clothes. 

Woollen material keeps its warmth to the last thread, and need not ever be 
wasted. Any article that can be cut into strips will make hooked rugs of almost 
everlasting wear. 
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Cotton and silk can be used, but it is not wise to mix the materials as they 
have different wearing qualities. New materials can be used in conjunction with 
old, but it is best to wash and sometimes fade them before cutting or tearing 
into strips. Old material must be cut for it will not tear straight; the widths may 
not be regular, and the result would be uneven work. Generally speaking, a rug 
wears best if made entirely of woollen or entirely of cotton goods, though they 
can be mixed and a little silk or artificial silk introduced, but never in large 
patches, because silk tends to break away and cotton has to be treated differently 
to get the best results. 

It is a good plan to design the rug first, and for a first attempt a simple pattern 
in lines and squares is best. With hessian for a backing very wide turnings must bo 
taken or it will fray and spoil the appearance of the finished article. When using 
.dark materials for a border, first of all bind the selvedges with the same color 
bias binding, though for a light border it is not necessary except to make the 
edge stronger. (Plate 2, Fig. D.) 

A very comfortable rug can be made from scoured wool. (Plate 1, Fig. A.) 
This tufted rug was made on canvas foundation, the wool having been prepared as 
follows:—The sheepskin was cut into strips for easy handling, soaked in cold 
soap suds for 12 hours, taken out and soaked another 12 hours in fresh soap suds, 
then scoured thoroughly in hot soapy water, rinsed in clear warm water, and dried. 
Then the wool was combed and cut off in small sections as the combing proceeded. 
The tufts were then looped through the canvas. 

The Nursery Rug (Plate 1, Fig. B) is made on branbag foundation from strips 
of old woollen materials pulled through with a latch hook and left undipped. 
Green skein rug wool made the hooked doormat (Plate 1, Pig C), and it has 
been in constant use for 23 years. The wool was cut in Sin. lengths, doubled, 
pulled through canvas, the ends slipped through the loop and knotted. This U 
the oldest type of hooked rugs made in England many years ago. 

For the door slip (Plate 2, Fig. C) the materials to be used should be prepared 
by cutting or tearing into suitable strips, the.thickness determining the width— 
new fiannel about iin, and cashmere lin. To test, hold strip under canvas, put 
hook through top of canvas, and pull up end of strip about lin. Insert hook in 
next space, and draw loop of material about Jin. to Jin. through to top, and if 
loop fills space in canvas without being slipped or dragged through it is the correct 
width, and in testing the stitch is learned. Always commence a strip in the same 
space as the end of the previous strip, all ends being sheared off in the final 
elipf>ing. The back must be perfectly free from ends, and each loop, if the strip 
is of correct width, will help to keep its neighbor in place. 

On Plate 2 is shown a hearth rug (Fig. A) and a desk rug (Fig. B), both made 
from warm woollen material. Fig. D shows a rug in the course of construction 
wool and cotton materials being used—and the edge of canvas bound with bias 
binding. 

CROCHETED AND KNITTED RUGS. 

Artificial silk, printed cottons, or any similar material can be used in a plaited 
rug, as Fig. A in Plate 3. 

Cut old frocks or jd^st coats into pieces Sin. to lOin. wide, and plait firmly. 
The pieces can be cut Sin, or 4in. wide, but as all edges must be turned in to tidy 
the work, this is difficult in a narrow strip. Also with wide pieces the work is 
thicker, and grows more quickly if the plait is wide. Plait the strips closely and 
evenly—just as hair is plaited—with three strands, joining on more material at 
irregular intervals to prevent bulkiness. As soon as 3ft. or 4ft. in length are 
plaited commence shaping, and sew with strong thread. In order to keep the 
work perfectly flat it should.be sewn on a table, and very close stitches used to 
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prevent bucklmg. Narrow each strand for the last few inches and finish off 
neatly. F«ce hack a few inches with something firm, thus giving extra strength 
to the edges, as it is always the edge that wears first. 

Silk stockings, bloomers, and singlets or any article in Kayser, celanese, &c., 
wear can be use<l after they are discarded as wearing apparel by cutting into 
strips and crocheting or knitting in oblong or round shapes, and will make 
useful bedside rugs. 

For a crocheted rug commence by cutting off the worn feet of stockings and 
beginning at ankle cut around leg into one long strip IJin. to 2iin. wide 5yds. 
to 8yds. in length, depending upon the thickness of the stocking. Wind each 
into a ball and arrange colors, then with a large bone crochet hook commence 



PLATE 2. 

A. HMrth rug. Hooked strips of old materials and clipped. 

B. Desk rug. Hooked old materials, mostly dark. 

0. Door slips. Back kept smooth to save lining. 

D. Hooked rug in course of making; edge bound with strip of material. 

with enough chain to form centre of rug, work around with double crochet^ 
increasing evenly at corners until size required. To make an oval, increase 
insularly at ends, and line with firm materials. 

To make a knitted one (see Plate 3, Fig. B) cut the stockings, &c., into strips 
in the same manner but only iin. wide, cast on to No. 10 bone needles one stitch 
and increasing by one stitch each turn until five stitches are on, and continue those 
five stitches until long enough to form centre of rectangular mat. Shape each 
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turn, and sew strips together with invisible stitehes as the work proceeds, arraiicr- 
mg colors to form a design or jumble color.s as they come, and dve the mat when 
knitting IS completed. 



A pretty finish for a mat of this kind is a flat flannel scalloped edge about 
liin. wide, and then lined with firm cotton material. These rugs can be cleaned 
by washing in Lux or soft soap, the same as if the material was still in its 
original form of stockings or singlets. 

There are several other interesting ways of using old materials and also new 
I»ieccs from the scrap bag, and left-over pieces of knitting wools. 
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Ravelings from old wool sweaters, socks, scarves and so forth may be used 
to advantage to make a charming Knitted “Bitsa” Rug. “Bitsa’^ because it is all 
bits of wool, odd lengths of new and joined lengths from old knitted garments, 
the faded colors often making the prettiest rugs. First cut a piece of hessian, 
ticking, or any firm material suitable for foundation into the shape and size 
desired, allowing about 2in. all around for a hem. Short size 4 knitting needlea 
in wood or bone are most suitable for use. Cast on six stitches in one or mixed 
colei’s—two or even three threads may be used—and if very thick use only five 
stitches and knit back and forth, always slipping the first stitch until the strip is 
the required length and about lin. in width. Fold lengthwise, and top sew to 
foundation—being careful to sew firmly both edges—cut through centre lengthways 
with sharp scissors. The cut edges will not ravel. Allow fin. to Jin. between each 
row beginning at centre to form a round or toval rug, and at one end for a 
rectangular one. The result is a lovely, deep pile rug that will brighten any bedroom 
or den. 

In this ^‘Bitsa’^ rug (Plate 3, Fig. C) some strips of machine-knitted wool W’ere 
stitched in between rows of hand-knitted wool, and show a good method of using 
discarded cardigans, &c. 

Another way of using woollen and wool and cotton pieces—flressmakers’ and 
tailors’ scraps are ideal—is to knit with a background of strong thread (Plate 3» 
Pig. D), and some authorities claim they wear longest of all home-made rugs. The 
idea is to knit in strips or squares planned in striking designs and attractive colors, 
and they are very pleasing in effect. T^^dne about the thickness of knitting 
cotton but of a firm twisted variety, No. 12 steel knitting needles, cardboard 
gauge 2in. wide, sharp scissors, and a box of assorted materials arranged for 
convenience in separate compartments are necessary. The cutting of the cloth into 
regular lengths is essential to the finished appearance, and does away with any 
clipping afterwards, which is the hardest part of the work. Cut pieces 2in. 
long and iin. wide, and if material is thin cut it wider but the same length, and 
fold as you work. The easiest way for working a rug made in this manner is 
to knit in strips and top sew together afterwards. 

For comfortable handling cast on 13 or 15 stitches, knit one row, turn, knit 
first stitch, and lay one piece of material a little more than half way across 
thread with long end towards worker; knit second stitch, and place long end 
over and knit next stitch. Insert another piece of cloth, and repeat to end of row. 
Always work with pile of rug away from you. Knit return row without putting 
in any cloth. Nine strips of 15 stitches liyds. long will make a very serviceable 
hearth rug. It is advisable, after the method has been mastered, to add one 
stitch each edge for sewing on to prevent buckling. Pace the rug underneath for 
about 2in. to ensure it lying flat. 

For the Dollar Rug (Plate 4, Fig. A) the foundation used was part of an old 
skirt; the border, saddle bag tweed trousers, and the gay pieces from the scrap 
bag. The gauges used for the discs were 2iin., l|in., and lin. across respectively 
—the lin. discs being cut from the centre of the 2iin. pieces. After cutting 
the discs the next step is to arrange them on • the background, and the button¬ 
hole or blanket stitch with contrasting thread. By having between the rug and 
the hessian back a layer of worn-out hand knitted pullovers, the rug will be made 
extra thick and warm for the feet. 

If only a small quantity of material is available a good plan is to cut in 
Jin. strips, thread into a bag needle, and over sew into hessian, Mark a con¬ 
ventional design on the hessian in charcoal or chalk and then, taking long 
stitches on top and short ones underneath, sew the materials Into hessian in the 
manner of satin stitch in embroidery. Line with another piece of hessian, and 
bind with a firm piece of contrasting or matching material, and the result is a 
sail stitch rug, aa Plate 4, Fig. B. 
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Another way to use odd lengths of wool is in making a cross stitch rug (Plate 4, 
Fig. C). Small mesh canvas and jfour-ply wool were used, three rows of cross 
stitch worked over each other, the two .top rows being cut through after working. 

All wool rugs are vastly improved by cutting the surface loops; this is called 
clipping or shearing (Plate 4, Fig. D); but cotton mats look best if left in the 
loops, for if they are cut they go flat with wear, whereas the woollen materials 
remain soft and springy. These rugs should not be lined as they are fairly heavy 



and closely worked, and a lining would hold the dust. To clean them beat against 
a wall and brush with a straw broom or clean with a vacuum cleaner, and if 
necessary sponge or wash in Lux or soft soap and dry in not too strong a wmd 
Some of the last-mentioned types will not wear m long as .® 

rugs but they do not take so long to make, nor use the same ^ 

However thw are all beautiful to look at and comfortmg to use, and the f^ing 
S satisfkctioJ experienced in having made somethmg out of waste material is 

Tery gratifying. 
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THE USES OF WHOLEMEAL. 


[By Miss K. O’Louohlin^ Pinnaroo.] 

Wholemeal is wholesome and economical. It makes a very good porridge for 
breakfast, and can be used for bread, scones, biscuits, puddings, and cakes. 

For bread take one-third wholemeal and two-thirds flour, make in the usual 
way only mix a little more moist, and add aljout 1 tablespoon of treacle when^ 
mixing, to make six 21b. loaves. 

For scones they, like the bread, are better mixed a little on the moist side, and 
a teaspoon of honey added when mixing. Any puddings, cakes, and biscuits 
that have honey or treacle in them are nice made with half wholemeal and half 
plain flour. 

The following recipes have been tried and proved:— 

PUDDINGS. 

Marmalade ,—2 cups of wholemeal, 1 cup of marmalade, 1 tablespoon of butter 
or lard, 1 teaspoon of carbonate of soda dissolved in 1 cup of cold milk. Steam 
for 4 hours, and serve with egg custard. 

Ginger Pudding, —Jib. wholemeal, ilh, suet, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon 
carb. soda, J cup milk, J cup treacle, 3 egg. Mix flour, suet, soda, and ginger. 
Beat egg, add to milk and treacle, mix into dry ingredients, put in well-buttered 
mould, and boil 4 hours. Serve with wine or custard sauce. 

Wholemeal Pudding .—2 eggs (beaten) and their weight in butter or lard and 
self-raising wholemeal, the weight of 1 egg in sugar, 2 tablespoons jam. Steam 
for 3 hours. 

CAKES AND BISCUITS. 

Fruit Cake, —lib. sugar, lib. butier, lib. currants, Ub. raisins, 9 eggs, lib. 
lemon peel, Jdoz. dried flgs, Jib. almonds, 1 nutmeg, essence of lemon and rind 
and juice of lemon, 1 tablespoon of rum, 8ozs. wholemeal, 8ozs. self-raising flour. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs, then fruit gradually, lastly wholemeal 
and flour. Bake in moderate oven for 4 hours. 

Cream Buns ,—1 cup cream, 3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, IJ cups self-raising wholemeal, 
IJ cups self-raising flour, bake in papers. When cooked and cold lift pieces out 
of centre. Fill with whipped cream, and dust with icing sugar. 

Ginger Buns,—2 tablespoons butter and J cup sugar beaten to a cream, 1 egg, 

J cup milk J cup treacle, 1 teaspoon each of ginger and cinnamon, J cup flour, 

I cup wholemeal, lastly add J teaspoon of carb. soda dissolved in a little boiling 
water. Bake in papers. When cooked and cold, lift piece out of centre, put 
in some whipped cream, place piece back, and dust with icing sugar. 

Ginger Nuts. —Jib. wholemeal. Jib. flour. Jib. butter, Joz. ginger, 1 teaspoon 
carb. soda, J teaspoon salt, 3ozs. dark sugar. Jib. treacle, 2 tablespoons milk. 
Bake in moderate oven •J; of an hour. 

Ginger Cake. —Jib. butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup treacle, 1 cup sour cream, 2 cups 
flour, 2 cups wholemeal, 2 teaspoons carb. soda, 1 tablespoon ginger, 3 eggs, rind 
of 1 lemon, lemon peel or almonds to taste. Bake 1 hour in moderate oven. 

Wholemeal Biscuits, —Jib. self-raising wholemeal. Jib. self-raising flour, jib. 
sugar. Jib. butter, 2 eggs. Mix butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs well beaten,, 
lastly flour and wholemeal. 

A SENSE OF VALUES. 


[By Mrs. A. Ellis, Balumbah.] 

We are all satisfied that something is seriously wrong with the world, but fevr 
people will admit the possibility that perhaps the trouble lies within themselves. 
'We spend our lives struggling for the shadow only to find we have somehow 
missed the substance. 
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Every wise business man takes stock periodically and finds out exactly where 
ho stands, corrects his errors, revises his methods, and determines his direction 
and policy in order to render the best service possible to prove his efficiency 
and to ensure success. 

We women must also find out whether we are on the right track, whether we 
assess things at their true value or whether we can improve conditions in our 
own sphere which will be reflected in the ’welfare of the community generally. 

I will enumerate briefly under headings a few things which are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

HEALTH. 

To be happy one must be healthy, and since the task of feeding and clothing 
humanity falls to women, they should know how best to perform this task. In 
this paper, I dealing with problems that confront farm women generally, 
and bushwomen in particular. 

Many women starve to send as much cream or butter to the market as possible, 
and some stint their families in so doing. A wiser policy is to use as many 
home products as possible and sell only the surplus. It is not economy to sell 
at the present low prices, which are less than half the real or nutritive value of 
the commodity, and then to have to pay double the value for a substitute. Give 
the children plenty oE butterfat and save on cod liver oil. Study food values. 
By wise feeding, a mother builds up the constitution of her child, which is infinitely 
preferable to building up a bank balance. 

REST. 

Do we realise how important it is to have plenty of rest? Women, who from 
a false semse of duty make slaves of themselves, become irritable and moody, and 
their hornet are anything but peaceful. Many women are reputed hard workers 
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when they are merely .slow workers. They could do their work with half the 
energy if they had method. 

CLOTHES. 

With regard to clothes. Secure good value by buying good materials; it is 
possible to be fashionable without being a slave to fashion. Do not restrict the 
body in any way, but let the garments hang from the shoulders. To be well 
dressed is to be suitably dras.sed. 

WORK. 

Women appear to folloAv custom blindly in the matter of work. How they forge 
and hug their chains! They cannot resist acquiring ptbssessions which, in many 
cases, really own the women. Some women long for big houses packed with 
furniture, and then having acquired them, spend weary days cleaning them. To 
eliminate non-essentials seems an impossibility for some women. The housjhold 
gods must be reverenced. Conditions outback do not foster this trait during the 
pioneering stage. 

There is much vagueness regarding the value of women’s work and place in 
the world. Prior to marriage, their value to the community is recognised as 
typists, shop girls, dressmakers, nurses, &e., and they receive pecuniary recog¬ 
nition, but inmiediately a girl marries she loses her status and becomes a dependant 
to be supported, or even an unpaid farm drudge in some cases, though for income 
tax purposes her seiwices are valued at £30 per jannum. I am not advocating 
wives should be paid, but we should all realise the value of women's work, par¬ 
ticularly in caring for the nation’s best asset, the children. How strange it is 
that we regard caring for people in sickness as a profession, while caring for 
and maintaining people in health is classed as servitude. To know’s one’s job, to 
recognise one’s sphere in life, to pursue and enjoy it, in a word to ‘^belong,” 
is to get the best out of life, which is generally equivalent to what we put into it. 

HOMES. 

In some bush localities, homes seem to ‘^happen.” Wherever the pioneer pulls 
up his team there he dumps his chattels and thinks he might put up a bit of 
a shack. The sense of values in the matter of housing seems almost non-existent 
outback. Frequently motor cars are better housed than* are the wife and family. 
Women should insis"t on having some part in designing their homes. A hut made 
of bags and kerosene tins could face the right way and be placed in the most 
convenient position, with the best view obtainable. A woman spends most of her 
time indoors, and some comforts and conveniences are most essential. Building 
in the centre of the block is a minor detail and not altogether necessary. A small 
garden, well kept, is of far greater value than a garden too large to be kept 
in order comfortably. 

SPORT. 

A certain amount of sport is necessary and desirably but when the youthful 
mind is occupied with that only it becomes an obession and is detrimental to 
work. Try and inculcate a love of reading in children. While you have books 
on your shelves you always have friends; you can enjoy the works and benefit 
by, the experiences of the world's best scientists, philosophers, authors, Ac. 

Beware of class distinction in social activities; this is apt to creep in as pros¬ 
perity advances. Do not allow all the labor of providing amusement to fall 
only upon the mothers. See that each member of a family or organisation takes 
his or her proper share. 

EDUCATION. 

There is much misconception regarding this important subject. Even m this 
age, parents vainly imagine that education is a passport to a well paid job 
with lijijje work attached. They seek for their children a ^^respectable'^ job, where 
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a collar and tie is necessary, and which they deem far superior to a shirt sleeve- 
job. Rather would it seem that honest labor and beautiful craftsmanship are 
despised. We must not overlook the fact that people^s character and underl}nn*? 
humanity are more important than their occupation. To know one^s self and to 
know one^s job is an education in itself. Economic consideralions should not 
have undue prominence when one’s role in life is concerned: Discussing the dif¬ 
ficulty of wheat growing at a profit to-day with a farmer, I asked him why he 
continued to grow wheat at a loss. “I have got to grow wheat,” he replied, “I 
can’t help it, it is my job.” It is a wise man who knows his own job. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

A much debated question is whether women should restrict their activity to 
home duties or take an intelligent interest in public affairs. I believe that women 
should foster and cultivate a sense of responsibility outside their own homes. It 
is a duty they owe to themselves, their children, and the future generations to 
understand, economic principles. The problem of war should occupy the minds of 
all women. Women bear and rear children, expending much trouble and anxiety 
in order to train them to become worthy citizens. As a nation, we raise 
innumerable barriers against foreign trade, and then wonder that intt»rnational 
relations are not more harmonious. With amazing humility or indifference many 
people are content to leave the most vital affairs in the hands of a few people 
without giving any thought whatever to their significance. We must do our own 
thinking and benefit by past experience. Right thinking is the prelude to sound 
action, and reconstruction should and must begin from within. 


RECIPE FOR CARAMELS. 

During the women’s session of the Annual Congress, Mrs. Kggers, of Wa^lcys, 
read a paper, “Sweet Making.” In the discussion tliat followed, Mrs. L. Redman, 
of Coonawarra, gave this recipel for making caramels, which is published at the 
request of the delegates:—One large breakfast cup of sugar; one level tablespoon 
of plain flour; stir well together, and then add piece of butter the size of a hen’s 
egg; two tablespoons golden syrup; half cup milk. Boiling quickly, this takes 
about half an hour to cook, stirring all the time. Test by dropping a little into 
cold w^ater, and if there i.s a soft ball, immediately pour out and leave to set. 
Before quite hard, shape the squares with a knife. To keep, wrap; in paper. 


OTHER ADDRESSES. 

Valuable hints on homo nursing were given by* Sister Bottrill of the District Trabietl 
Nursing Society. 

as a Food^’ was the subject of an address by Miss E. Campbell, Inspector 
of Domestic Arts in the Education Department. 

Miss Campbell was presented with a set of cut glasses and a dictionary by Mrs. 
Hammatt as an appreciation of her work for education and for Women’s Branches 
of the Bureau. 

Mr. D. Hart, of W. H. Bruce, Limited^ gave a demonstration of poultry dressing. 

Delegates also visited Walton’s Confectionery Factory, the Waite Agricultural 
Institute, and inspected the Homo School, conducted by Dr, Ethel Hillier at South 
Terrace. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were (tarried:— 

‘^T'hat this Congress strongly protests against any further imposition on tlie farmer 
by way of a sales tax on flour; rather would we strive for decreased costs of pro¬ 
duction. ’' 
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‘^That a flat rate he made on perishables on South Australian railways and boats. 

‘^That the Agricultural Bureau ask the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
to supply tree of coat the material for staging displays of Branches at the Royal Show.'' 

^ ^ That the Advisory Board be asked to consider the appointment of a State organiser 
for the Women’s Branches of the Bureau, or failing that a woman representative on 
the Advisory Board. ’ ’ 

“That this (’ongress of Women’s Branches associates itself with the Men’s Branches 
in asking the Government to reconsider its decision to abolish free passes to delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 

BBLALIE (Average annual rainfall, 17.71in.). 

July 11th.—Attendance, 36. 

Mrs. Wedding gave an interesting talk on “Soap Making,” and in tbe discussion 
that followed it was stated that sugar added to the soap mixture helped to keep the 
soap from getting too hard. The best soap was made by melting the fat first, then 
adding caustic soda dissolved in water. Too much water used in boiling left a quantity 
of water under the soap when set. Resin should be powdered before adding to fat. 
Lux, borax, and olive oil should bo added when the soap had nearly finished boiling. 
The annual report was read, and officers elected. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Cummings, 
Jamestown.) 


CXIONAWARRA. 

July 19th.—^Attendance, 15. 

CiTRX’s Fruits and their Uses. —Mrs. Allder read the following paper:—“The 
growing of citrus fruit during the last 10 years has become a leading primary 
industry’, and the annual production is now so great as to make it necessary to find 
markets for the fruit. New Zealand has been one df our best markets; thousands 
of pounds worth of fruit being exported there yearly, but this year New Zealand 
has prohibited the entry of citrus fruit from Australia into their country, owing to 
disease in some of the States; it being necessary to ship the surplus to England, 
where the prices are so low that the Government have offered to pay Uie growers the 
cost of production for all they ship overseas. What You Can Do with a Lemon .— 
(1) Heat thoroughly before squeezing to get more juice. (2) It is good for cleaning 
brasses; put a little whiting first on the article to be cleaned, then rub over with 
lemon. (.3) New shoes that are difficult to polish should be rubbed over with a 
lemon and then left to dry. (4) Sprinkle lemon juice over a fruit salad, this will 
prevent it from! turning dark. (5) A few drops of lemon juice added to rice when 
cooking will make it a lovely white. (6) A few drops of lemon juice on a very bad 
corn will relieve the pain. Lemon Jelly VUling.-^vaXe^ rind and juice of two 
lemons, three tablesi>oons sugar, two cups water, brought to the boil, then thickenert 
with one tablespoon cornflour. Stand all to cool, spread between sponge, and sprinkle 
cocoanut on top. Lemon honey. —Jib. white sugar, 2ozs. butter, two eggs, grated 
rind and juice of two lemons. Put altogether in an enamel saucepan, stir over the 
fire until it thickens. Put in jars, keep for cheese cakes, sandwiches, and spread on 
bread instead of butter. The juice of a lemon in the rinsing water when washing 
the hair gives a' nice gloss to the hair and makes it soft. Lemon Peel. —lib. dry 
peel, IJlbs. sugar, half a cup of water. Soak peel three days in brine, then boil twice in 
clean water about 20 minutes, or until tender. Have syrup boiling, drop peel into 
it, simmer 20 minutes each day until it candies. Treatment for Cough. —Well mix 
the juice of ai lemon, loz. of glycerine, and one talblespoon of honey. Take a teaspoon 
night and morning, or m'ore often if necessary. Cough Mixture. —One cup honey, 
half a cup olive oil, juice of a lemon. Bring all to the boil, then bottle. Take a 
teaspoon of the mixture when necessary. 

Orange Recipes. — Oremge Marmalade (one day).—ilbs. oranges, 8 pints water, 
121bs. sugar. Slice the oranges, cover with water, stand all night, and boil until 
tender. Take off fire and cool, boil again and add the sugar. Boil imtil it jellies. 
Orange Ju Juhes. —Take one cup of loaf sugar, half a cup orange juice, and quarter 
teacup cold water. Boil water, sugar, and three dessertspoons of gelatine together 
for 20 minutes; allow to cool gradually. Stir in the orange juice, and when well 
mixed pour into a flat greased tin. ^^en cold cut in sn^l pieces, roll in iedng 
sugar. Orange La/yer Cake. —6ozs. butter, one pinch salt, 6ozs. sugar, one flat tea¬ 
spoon cream of tartar, four eggs, half fiat teaspoon carbonate of soda, one grated 
rind of an orange. Cream butter and sugar, beat eggs well, and add gradually, 
beating well and keeping mixture smooth. Add the thinly grated orange rmd. Sift 
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together flour, salt, soda, and cream of tartar, and mix well until smooth and soft. 
Put the mixture into two well greased sandwich tins. Bake about 30 minutes.. 
Orange Filling —Beat the grated rind of a small orange with loz. s^ted icing sugar, 
•add loz. butter, and when well mixed add one tablespoon orange juice and enough 
sifted icing sugar to make a soft, creamy consistency. Orange and Lemon Jam ,— 
Four oranges, four lemons, quarts water, 61bs. sugar. Cut up and stand all night 
with water. Boil one hour, then add sugar and boil about li hours, or until it sets. 
Boil quickly. 

Citrus Recipes. — Sweet Orange Marmalade (Mrs. B. Eedman).—6 sweet oranges, 6 
lemons, 12 quarts water. Cut fruit into thin slices and stand in water overnight. Next 
day boil until tender, add sugar, and boil until it jellies. Lemon Fuddmg- —1 cup sugar, 
beat to a cream with 1 tablespoon butter. Add 2 tabl&poons flour, juice and grated 
rind of 2 lemons, 1 cup milk and beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Just before pouring into 
dish fold in the stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Set the dish in a larger one filled with 
hot water; bake slowly one hour. Orange Date Caike (Mrs. Reechke).—-4ozs. butter, 
Suzs. flour, 4ozs. sugar,i level teaspoon carbonate soda, 2 eggs, 2 or 3 tablespoons orange 
juice, 4oz8. stoned dates, grated rind 1 orange, candied orange peel, 2 level teaspoons 
baking powder, a little milk. Bake about three-quarters hour. Lemon Meringtte 
Pudding (Mrs. Childs).—1 pint water, 1 cup sugar, yolks 2 eggs, grated rind and 
juice 2 lemons, loz. butter, 2 heaped tablespoons cornflour. Put water, sugar, beaten 
yolks, rind, and juice of lemons and butter in saucepan, bring to boil. Mix cornflour 
to thin paste with cold water and add to boiling ingredients, boil a few minutes, then 
pour into greased piedish. Beat 2 whites to a stiff froth, add 2 tablespoons sugar, pile 
on top of pudding. Bake in oven until a pale brown; serve cold. Dried Apriooi-Orange 
Jam, —21bs. dried apricots (washed), 5 medium sized oranges, 81bs. sugar, 14 cups 
water. Soak grated rind and sliced flesh of oranges and apricots in the water 24 hours. 
Boil half hour, add sugar, and boil for another hour or until it jellies. Orange Foam 
(Mrs. O. Skinner).—2 cups hot water, juice 2 oranges, J cup sugar, \ lemon, 2 table¬ 
spoons cornflour, 3 eggs. Boil water, add sugar and cornflour inixcd with water; stir 
and cook five minutes. Add fruit juice. Whip whites stiffly and pour over mixture 
when cool. Beat until white and foamy. Make a soft custard of 1 pint milk, 2 table¬ 
spoons sugar, i tablespoon vanilla, yolks of the 3 eggs. Pour over the orange foam. 
Citron CoiMerve (Mrs. W. L. Redman).—Cut citron into small blocks, removing seeds. 
Cover with water; stand all night. In morning pour off and cover with fresh: water 
and stand until next day. Strain off; add fresh water. Boil gently half hour; stand 
all night. Next day to every five cups pulp add dibs, sugar; boil onej hour or until 
clear. Navel Orange Conserve (Mrs. W. L. Redman).—Slice finely navel oranges and 
add 1 pint water to each pound fruit. Boil three-quarters^ hour or until soft. Measure 
and add 1 cup sugar to 1 cup fruit and add the juice of 2 lemons to every 31bs. fruit. 
Boil three-quarters hour. Lemon Cheese (Meedames W. L. Redman, Webber, and 
■Childs).—51b. butter, lib. sugar, 6 eggs, rind of 3 and juice 2 lemons. Put ingredients 
into pan. Simmer until the sugar is dissolved and it begins to thicken like honey. 
Pour into jai*s and cover closely down. This will keep for a' verv long period. 
(Secretary, Mrs. F. Skinner.) 


EUREIflA (Average annual rainfall, 12.87in.). 

Fish Recipes. —Paper presented by Miss C. Stott:—'‘Pish affords a supply of easily 
digested nourishment at a very small cost; it is therefore a most valuable article of 
food. Pish is not so nourisliing as meat, but it contains minerals, such as phosphates 
of lime, soda, and potash, which are useful to form and solidify bone. Pish contains a 
large percentage of water, and when jirovided as the chief dish for dinner, it should be 
followed by a substantial pudding. See that the fish is fresh and on choosing them see 
that all fish are well covered with scales, the gills red, eyes bright and prominent, and 
the flesh firm to touch. White fish are the most digestible, though salmon and herrings 
contain the most nourishment. All fish are very unwholesome when out of season and 
should not be eaten; the wisest plan is to buy the fish that is cheapest, as this will be 
that most plentiful and consequently in season. Whiting is the most delicate and easily 
digested of all fish, and on that account is named the chicken fish. Salt fisli should 
be soaked for two hours in water. Flathead is a dry fish, and should therefore be stewed 
or stuffed and baked. Bream, schnapper, and cod are the best to boil. The eyes should 
be left in the flsh when they are to be boiled, but they should be removed for baked 
fish. A fish kettle is most convenient in which to boil fish, being fitted with a strainer 
with which the fish can be lifted out without breaking. Have the kettle three-quarters 
full of boiling water. The water that flsh is boiled in should be as salt as the sea; the 
water must never be allowed to boil once the fish is put in, but allowed to simmer gently 
until it is done. When dishing up be careful to drain the fish well, and lay it on the dish 
without breaking. Baked Whiting, —Method—-43kin and fillet the fish and lay in a basin 
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of salted water for 15 minutes. Tak^ out anfl dry in a clotli; sprinkle witli lemon jiiieo, 
a little salt, and a innch of cayenne pepper, and wrap in buttered paper. Grease a baking 
dish, put in the fish, and cook gently in a fairly hot oven 10-35 minutes. Serve with white 
sauce. Fried Smelts .—^Dry the fish by rubbing ii little flour over them; dip them in ogt; 
and fine bread crumbs, and fry in plenty of very hot fat. Drain on a piece of white 
paper and serve with thin broad and butter and cut Imon. The smelts should be dvy 
and crisp and a nice golden brown."' (Secretary, Mrs. K. Wall.) 


MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, llin. to loin.). 

July 12th.—Attendance, 15. 

Brkadmakino. —Mrs. A. Lathlean reatl the following paper:—‘‘Sift S full sifters of 
flour in a clean dry dish, 2 breakfast cups of yeast, and 5 pints of warm wJib*r—the tern 
perature 90deg. in cold we4.ther and 75deg. in warm weather. Dissolve 1 tablespoon of 
salt in the water. Mix a dough, kneading it thoroughly, and set it aside in a warm 
place to rise, which will take from 8 to 9 hours. When it has risen to the top of the 
dish, push it down and allow it to rise again. After it has risen the second time, mould 
and put it into the tins, and let it rise level to the top of the tins. Then jmt it into 
a really hot oven to baie. I allow 1 nour for a 21b8. loaf Jind a, little longer for *i 
larger loaf. After it has been in the oven ^ an hour turn the breiul around. This 
quantity makes seven 21b. loaves. 1 favor setting bread over night and baking next 
morning."" (Secretary, Mrs. F. Coles.) 

McLaren flat. 

[Paper read hy Mrs. E. Elliott.] 

July 5th,—Present: 16 members. 

Bacon Curing. —“The Berkshire pig used to be the favorite breed, but nowadays a 
longer pdg is desired to produce leaner meat. A Berkshire is most difficult to scrape 
on account of its black hair, but the Mid-York or Tamworth has a better colour skin. 
The pigs should be regularly fed on good wholesome food. If a good run is provided 
they will not require much attention until topping up for slaughtering, then they should 
be put into a yard, kept as clean as possible with a dry, warm sty, and feed on milk, 
pollard, peas, barley, or wheat. They should have sufficient to eat, but do not put too 
much food in the trough, or it will go sour and be wasted. The latter has a tendency 
to make the flesh soft. Pigs that are to be killed should be kept without food for 
12 or 14 hours, and in no case should they be driven or heated in any way just prior 
to killing. The carcass should hang in the air overnight and allowed to sot before cut¬ 
ting up. Have the tank ready to put the meat in. If a slate or concrete tank is not 
available, a sheet of galvanized iron flattened out and turned up all round will serve the 
purpose. As the carcass is cut up, the portion can be laid out in the tank, flesh 
uppermost, and lightly rubbed with saltpetre and salt. This brings out tlie blood 
which should be drained off next day and thrown away. Again rub the meat with salt 
and drain it the following day; if free from blood, the pickle can be poured over it. 
The pickle*is made as follows:—To salt a pig weighing about 20011)8.:—Tibs, salt, 11b. 
saltpetre, 21bs. white sugar, 1 packet mixed spice dissolved in about 4galls. of water; 
the brine should be strong enough to float an egg. The meat must be tuniea every day 
and kept mo'ist. The sides of bacon will be ready to come out of the pickle in a fort¬ 
night, but the hams require a week longer; they may then be washed and hung up to 
dry. In a few days it is ready for smoking. Always retain the same pickle. It can be 
used several times, the older the better; it only recpiires, when it becomes discolored, to 
be boiled and clarified, and cooled before using again. When hung in the smokehouse, 
hams and flitches should be placed as close as possible without touching. Hang them 
with string or cord, because wire hooks are apt to rust and leave a mark on the rind. 
T"he smoke must be cool, without any flames. Allow the sawdust to smoulder and cause 
a good quantity of smoke for 24 to 48 hours. Care should be taken as to the kind of 
sawdust. Some wood is highly flavored, and will taint the.meat. Deal should not be 
used."" 

Butter-Making. —Paper read by Mrs. W. Oakley:—“Butter is a valuable food, and 
should be consumed more. It is rich in vitamins, and is easily digested. Children 
especially should be encouraged to eat plenty of butter. It is a very necessary and help¬ 
ful food for the development and growth of the body. To produce good butter, carev 
must be taken that the cows do not eat any weeds or food that may taint the milk. All 
utensils in the dairy must be kept perfectly clean, and after they are washed, rinsed in 
boiling water. Allow cream from- the separator to cool before mixing with other cream. 
Never run warm cream from the separator on to cold cream; stir in later, with a little 
salt added. To ensure best results, cream should not be kept more than two days- 
before churning in summer and four days in winter. Cream to be churned should be- 
about 60 degrees F, If this temperature is obtained, and if the cream is fairly thick,. 
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the butter will be chunied in a few minutes without any trouble. If the cream is 
cold, stand in a dish of warm water. Once churning has commenced it should be con¬ 
tinued until the butter has become a solid lump; then the buttermilk should be 
immediately strained off. It is important that all buttermilk be thoroughly washed 
out of the butter. The w^ater is then poured off, and some clean water s^ded. This 
process is continued until the water comes away clear. Butter will not keep good for, 
long if any buttermilk is left in it. After washing, add salt, stand aside for a while 
to get firm, then work all water out. When free from moisture, form into pounds, lay 
the paper on it, fold over sides, turn with pats, and neatly fold in edges. Butter made 
in this way will keep in good condition for a fortnight.*^ 

Butter-Makino. —Mrs. B. Smith read the following paper:—During the making of 
butter cleanliness is the most important part of the process. The flavor depends on 
how the cows are fed and how the cream is tested. Cows need a liberal supply of 
bran in their diet; this helps to give the butter a nutty flavor. Also, they should be 
given plenty of green feed and exercise. All utensils noiust be washed and scalded after 
use. If there is no dairy, a hanging safe or cooler should be used for keeping the 
butter in, and this is better kept in the open air, thus avoiding contact with vegetables, 
meat, fruit, or the smell of cooking, etc., all of which spoil the flavor of [the butter. 
Freshly separated cream must not be mixed with cold cream until it too has become 
cold. Scald the churn and rinse with cold water before putting in the cream. Chum 
uiKtil all the butter has collected into large lumps, and then chum a little longer. Pour 
off buttermilk, and then rinse in three different waters, churning well each time. After 
the third rinsing, churn for 5 minutes without any water. By doing this most of the 
water will be worked out of the butter. Turn out into a shallow enamel bowl and knead 
well with a piece of clean linen which has been scalded and dipped in and wrung out of 
cold water. This will absorb the rest of the mixture, which must be all removed before 
adding the salt. Boll and sift the salt, and add a level tablespoonful to 11b. of butter. 
"Work the salt well into the butter before patting into shape. If the cream becomes too 
hard to chum, do not add warm water, but a little luke warm, separated milk will be 
found a great help if mixed with the cream, and will also prevent streaky butter. When 
once the butter-making has been started, do not leave it stand; this may also cause the 
butter to be streaky. To make a good butter it is most important to chum three times a 
week in summer and twice a week in winter.(Secretary, Mrs. D. Elliott.) 


NELSHABY (Average annual rainfall, 17in.). 

Novelties. —Paper presented by Miss B, Noble:—‘‘To the dress lover often a novel 
arrangement of belt or neckline, or some novel finish, will make a dress just what one 
desires. A post and rail of narrow black and white machine-stitched bands of crepe de 
chene makes a novel and delightful finish to the cape of a black crepe de chene dress, 
the sleeves being finished with a row of tiny black and white buttons. Novelties in neck¬ 
laces also have a charm. Seeds threaded with small beads in between are pretty, also 
wooden moulds covered with dress material and stitched flat on a matching ribbon makes 
a change and has a good effect. In the garden a wide range of novel flowers and plants 
are obtainable. A bird sanctuary can be made for a few pence, and an unusual seat or 
shelter will bring a touch of novelty to the garden. A screen of living flowers or creepers 
may be made by planting creepers or flowers in a long box, having handles at each end, 
and having a trellis for them to creep on. This may be used to hide unsightly spots. In 
the home many useful novelties may bo made by clever fingers. Fireside seats can be 
made for little cost, using any old material for filling, and with a pretty cover one has 
a useful seat. A novel idea to store hatboxes in the bedroom is to have a stand or table 
made with two or three shelves. Have an inner ledge to which is attached a niched or 
plain curtain, with the side of the curtain made so that it can be easily unfastened. The 
top can be polished or covered and used as a table or stand. Novel dishes, trays, flower 
bowls, also brooches, may be made from plaster of paris. Mix plaster of paris with 
water, have a mould ready, and pour in smooth. If a brooch is being made put a small 
gilt safety pin in the back before the plaster sets, let dry, then slip out and decorate or 
paint with watercolors. Varnish with a clear varnish. A pretty sugar basin may be made 
from a cocoanut shell. Scrape smooth, sandpaper and polish, and mount on piece of 
polished wood. A novel brassiere is made from two fancy handkerchiefs. They will also 
make a nightdress top. Easter egg novelties may be made from blown eggshells 
decorated with sealing wax. A large bowl filled with honesty with red lacquered stems 
makes a novel decoration. A belt novelty can be made trom an old felt hat. Cut the 
hat in small pieces the required shape and buttonhole together imtil you have the desired 
length; slip into buckle and fasten. A novel filling for sandwiches: take equal quantities 
of carrots, suited peanuts, cream or butter, mince and mix with a little pepper. ^ ’ 

Keeping and Curing op Meat throughout the Year. —^Paper prepar^ by Mrs. A. M. 
Ijawrle:—“During the winter this presents little difllculty, but in hot, sultry weather 
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constant care is necessary. Mutton killed on the farm is the problem facing most Iioii8<‘- 
wives in the country. I prefer the wet method of corning. For tliis a cask or a large 
open-necked earthenware jar is necessary. To make the brine: take approximately |lb. 
salt and a teaspoon saltpetre to every gallon of water. The brine must be strong 
enough to float an egg. If the meat is inclined to bo tough, the addition of 2 tablespoons 
of sugar to the brine will help considerably to make the meat tender and flner-flavorc<l. 
Next cut the meat into oven-sized pieces; legs of mutton corn much more readily than 
tlie shoulders. The loin should always be jointed, and in very severe weather tlio" bones 
may be taken right out. The meat once put in the brine, should be weighted down, and 
for the first three days turned over every day. For beef it is always best to take out 
the bones from brisket and other thick pieces before putting in the brine. If one is only 
corning a little, and then using it soon after, it is not necessary to change the brine, but 
should it have to be kept for some time, it is a good plan to mtike a fresh lot of brine 
after the first week, not quite so strong, and the meat will keep indefinitely if it is turned 
over occasionally. There is another method. Simply dry salting. Take the salt, salt¬ 
petre, and sugar (well mixed), and rub into the meat, then store away in a box or cask. 


PAR AFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SOMMER, 1984. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS. —7s. 6<1. per Setting of 15 E^s. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICKENS.— 15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. — 7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. —15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


Free on Rail, 
Salisbury. 


DELIVERY.—CHICKS—February and Match. 

EGGS—January and Febmary. 


Intending breeders shonld recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafleld is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All w gg* and Chickens sold from Parafleld Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produced at Parafleld. 

EARl.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Mim^er. Pors&ld 

Salisbury, or Poultry Export. Department of Agnculture, Flmders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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This has to bo done every other day. This is not so satisfaetory as the first method 
mentioned, and tlie meat has a tendency to become very dry. With this method meat 
requires soaking in cold water for two hours before cooking. Another successful method 
is to take the usual brine and add 2 tablespoons of pepper and 1 cup of brown sugar. 
Bring to the boil, and while boiling drop the meat in and boil for 15 or 20 minutes. 
Then take off the fire, pack meat into the*cask, and pour the brine over; weight it down 
and allow the fat to set over the top. Do not disturb until it is wanted. The iffins- 
of mutton or brisket of beef, if the bones have been taken out, are very nice spiced, 
for a change, and to doi this take out of the brine and wash them. Have ready this 
mixture:—ilb. brown sugar, 1 tea.spoon allspice, and 1 teaspoon pepper. Rub well 
into the loin, roll up, and leave for 2 hours before cooking; then cook in the usual 
way.(Secretary, Miss T. Franks.) 

PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 2G.06in.). 

July 5th.—^Attendance, 21. 

Honey and jts Uses. —Mrs. W. Clifford rea<l the following paper:—Honey is the 
nectar of flowers modified and changed by the honey bee, and has a delicate flavor and 
aroma imparted by the flowers that is absent from and cannot be given to an artificially 
made syrup. It varies in color from water white to dark brown—^most black. In some 
cases it is red and in others of a greenish tinge without any artificial coloring, accounted 
for by the bees food. In cold weather honey is usually crystallised. Many people prefer 
it in this state for eating, but if a liquid state is preferred, the jar containing it should 
be stood in water of about ISOdeg. to IfiOdcg. Fahr. It is the only food which does not 
spoil. It will keep for over. The following are some of the reasons why we should use 
more honey. By doing so we are helping the primary producers. South Australia pro¬ 
duced in 1931-1932: Honey, l,240,5251bs., valued £18,091; wax, 17,2531bs., value £917: 
exported honey, l,0.58,2571bs.; valued £15,885. The Naracoortc district during- 
a normal year jiroduces about 20,000 tins of honey, which is usually woith 
about £1 ])er tin. Honey has a very high dietetic vahje. It contains iron and 
potassium for the blood which are not found in cane sugar. It generates energy 
and is much more easily digested than sugar, containing as it does 75 per cent, of invert 
sugar, which can be readily assimilated by the body without change, therefore without 
taxing the digestive organs. In addition there are a number of minor inorganic elements 
in honey which mtike it a very valuable food. Dr. Philpots, President of the Pood 
Education Society of Victoria, strongly advises the use of honey in the diet as a prtj 
ventivo of dental decay and as a general assistance to health. If given freely to chihlren 
it will help to assuage their craving for bought sweets, which in some instances are really 
injurious on account of the ''oloring ma-tter used in manufacture, and an excess of refincvl 
sugar is now looked on by scientists as a calcium thief, depriving the teeth of calcium 
salts and ruining them. Honey has a certain percentage of natural calcium and oilier 
salts which we need to be healthy. According to Dr. William Tibbies one of the causes 
of indigestion is excess of sugar. A solution of cane sugar causes heartburn, flatulence, 
and other gastric troubles, whereas no ill-results follow a solution of! invert sugar such 
as honey. My thanks are due to the secretary of the Victorian Apiarists Association 
who supplied much of the information and facts contained in this paper. Sonic ideas 
and recipes for the use of honey:—Use it instead of sugar in xmrridge; serve with 
hot scones, waffles, &c.; cakes made with honey instead of sugar, or with equal quantities 
of each, keep moist and fresh for a longer period than if only sugar is used; use 
candied honey in sandwiches for children’s school lunches; a paste of honey and soda 
spread on bums and covered with clean linen quickly relieves pain; mix loz. ca.stor 
oil and 4oz8. honey: take 1 tablespoon night and morning to relieve asthma. Honey can 
be used in many ways in cough mixtures and a relief foi< sore throat, bronchitis, and 
croup. It is a valuable ingredient in cosmetics and toilet soap, and the following recipe 
is excellent for chapped hands:—^Wliite of an egg, loz. honey, 1 teaspoon glycerine, suf¬ 
ficient barley flour to make a paste. 

Recipes (supplied by the writer and other members).— "Honey Jnmhles, —1 cup each 
sugar and honey, ^ packet mixed spice, pinch salt, 1 teaspoon carbonate soda, 4 cups S.B. 
flour, 2 eggs. Method—Mix honey and sugar well together, then add beaten eggs. After 
beating lightly, add flour, soda, spice, and salt, which have been previously sifte^l with 
flour. Roll out thinly, cut into desired shape, and bake 10 minutes in quick oven. 
Wholemeal and Honey Loaf, —2 cups wholemeal, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 pinch salt, 
1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon honey. Put honey in cup and add a littleTiot water, flU up with 
milk. Pour into a coffee tin and bake about 1 hour with the lid on. Honey Soap, —Put 
^Ibs. yellow soap—cut in thin slices—^into a saucepan with sufi^ient water to prevent it 
from burning. When soap has dissolved add 11b. honey and stir until the whole begins 
to boil. Remove from fire, add a few drops of essence of cinnamon (or any other 
preferred). Pour into deep dish to cool, then cut in squares. I>o not use.until it has 
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hardened. Honey Sandwich, —2oz8. butter, 1 teacup sugar, 2 eggs, ^ teacup lionev, Jib. 
plain flour, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon carbonate of soda, 3 tablespoons milk. Cream 
butter and sugar well together, add eggs one by one, then honey and sifted flour, soda 
and cinnamon, and lastly milk. Bake in two sandwich tins 15 minutes. A Cure for BoUs. 
—2oz 8. each camomile flowers, sulphur, Epsom salts, fib. lioney. Boil together in a 
quart of water until reduced" to about Ipt. Take 1 wineglass every morning befoie 
breakfast. Honey and Lemon Busks, —Sieve ilb. flour with a pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon 
cream of tartar, ^ teaspoon carbonate of soda. Beat to a cream 4ozs. castor sugar, 4ozs. 
butter; beat in 1 egg; add a dessertspoon honey, and beat well. Gradually stir in 
flour, &c. Add the grated rind of one lemon and mix well. Turn on to board and roll 
out to about iin. thick. Out into squared Angers and bake until golden brown (about 
15 minutes). Honey Drop Cakes, —Heat } cup honey and 1 cup butter until the butter 
melts. When warm add i teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon essence cloves. When cold add 
li cups of flour, 1 egg W'ell beaten, ^ teaspoon carbonate of stnla dissolved in 2 table¬ 
spoons water, and 1 cup raisins cut finely. Add enough flour to make a dough that will 
hold its shape. Drop spoonful on greased slide; bake in moderate oven. Oat Honey 
Cookies, —To make oat cookies take 4ozs. rolled oats, Hozs. flour, ^ teaspoon carbonate 
of soda, I teaspoon each of ground cinnamon, ground cloves, nutmeg,, salt, 4ozs. raisings 

1 teacup honey, 3ozs. butter (melted), and one egg. Sift the flour with salt, soda, au«l 
spices. Add rolled oats and raisins then honey and melted butter. Mix well so that the 
last two ingredients may be well worked in. Add egg well beaten, stir for 5 minutes. Drop 
small portion on a cold oven slide. Bake in moderate oven 15 minutes. Honey Cemdy, —1 
eup each honey, sugar, and water, 3 dessertspoons powdered gelatine. Put water and all in¬ 
gredients in a saucepan and boil i of an. hour, then pour into dishes which have been 
dipped in cold water; when set cut in squares and roll in icing sugar. Hon^ey Date 
Tudding, —1 cup S.R. flour, 3 dessertspoons clarified dripping, 1 cup chopped dates, 1 
egg, 2 tablespoons honey; rub dripping into flour, add dates. Beat egg yolk and white 
separately. Warm honey slightly, add yolk, and add to flour, &c. Fold in egg white 
pour into l>uttero<l pudding basin, and steam 3 hours. Serve with honey sauce: Into 
h cup warm honey beat the juice of i a lemon or the juice of 1 orange. Honey Spice 
Biscuits, —5 cups of flour, 3' eggs, lib. honey, Db. sugar, 2 teaspoons each baking soda, 
mixed spice. Boil honey and sugar together, allow to cool, then add well beaten eggs 
and other ingredients; mix well, and stand overnight. Boll out iin. thick, cut into shapes, 
and bake in moderate oven 10 to 15 minutes. Honeycomb Toffee, —4 tablespoons sugar, 

2 tablespoons honey, 1 teaspoon carbonate soda; boil sugar and honey for 7 minutes, then 
take off fire, add carbonate soda; mix well and pour into well buttere<l dish. Use large 
saucepan. This quantity will fill 2 soup plates. Honey Balls, —1 cup.S.B. flour, 2 table 
spoons butter, i cup cornflour, ^ cup cocoanut, 2 teaspoons honey, ^ cup sugar, 2 eggs. 
Beat butter and sugar, then honey and eggs. Then flour, cornflour, and cocoanut. Put 
in teaspoons on greas^ slide, bake in moderate oven. Golden Syrup. —^Put 51bs. sugar 
in a quart of water in a saucepan, stir well till all is dissolved, then add 21bs. straine<l 
honey in the syrup. Stir well and put in jar. Butte^'milk Cake, —2 scant cups sugar, 
1 cup butter, 2 cups buttermilk, 2 tablespoons honey, 2 eggs, 4 cups plain flour, 2 tea¬ 
spoons carbonate soda in the milk, fruit. Honey Sauce. —Boil ipt. water, stir in hoapotl 
dessertspoon moistened cornflour, add 2 tablespoons honey, squeeze of lemon juice, 1 tea¬ 
spoon butter; cook for 3 minutes, stirring all the time. Honey cmd Bice Delight, —1} 
cups rice, i cup honey, ^ cup raisins, 1 tablespoon each butter and lemon juice, cinnamon 
and chopped almonds. Boil rice until tender in salted 'water and drain. Brown honey 
slightly in fryingpan, add lemon juice, raisins, and honey, and pour over rice in shallow 
piedish. Dab with bits of butter and bake in moderate oven till golden brown; sprinkle 
with cinnamon and chopped nuts. (Secretary, Mrs. Edith Kidman.) 

RENDELSHAM. 

July 5th.—Attendance, 12. 

Recipes and Uses op C*itrus Fruits.—^M rs. H. »Sly read the following paper:-— 

Lemons and oranges can be used in many different ways. Tlie uso of lemon juice in 
place of vinegar on fish, tomatoes, beet, &c., is a valuable digestive acid. Stale vege¬ 
tables can be freshened by adding lemon juice to water in which they are soaked. 
Orange or lemon peel for flavorings should be peeled thinly, and is best grated and 
rubbed in sugar to bring out the flavor. Lemons for storing should be cut from the 
tree, leaving a little of the stem on, carefully greased with good dripping, wrapped in 
soft paper, and kept in a cool dry place. Another methoil is to pack in dry sand. Wlien 
lemons are very hard place them in a warm oven before putting on the lemon sqimezer. 
A good remedy for a dry throat or tickling cough; Mix equal parts glycerine and lemon 
juice, or equal parts honey and lemon juice. Lemon and salt will remove ink stains or 
rust marks from linen. It is also good for cleaning copper and bra^are. U^ a cut 
lemon dipped in salt, afterwards wash in warm soapy water and polish. A few drops of 
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lemon juice will keep the teeth white. It is. also good for shoe polish; a few drops rubbed 
briskly on black or tan slioes imparts a brilliant polish. Taken in hot coffee, it will often 
relieve a headache. A teaspoon of mixed spice in hot lemon will often break up a cold, 
but should only be taken on going to bed, as it causes excessive perspiration. L#emon and 
orange peel dried and ground into powder is a good flavoring for biscuits, puddings, and 
cake. When rinsing white silk add lemon juice to prevent it turning yellow. Stains 
on hands can be removed by rubbing with lemon. A few drops added to prunes when 
cooking improves the flavor. Lemon Jam. —To every pint of water add lib. su^ar, 
1 large lemon shredded finely or put through a mincer. Put the water on the fruit and 
stand all night. Then boil 1 hour, add sugar and boil again quickly 15 to 20 minutes. 
(Orange can bo used same way.) Lemon Jam No. 2.—^21b. lemons, 6 pints water, 121bs. 
sugar. Cut lemons very fine, removing all seeds, adfl water and stand 24 hours. Boil 1 
hour or more until peel is soft. Add sugar and boil quickly | hour,* cool a little before 
bottling. Lemon and Orange Marrrudade. —6 large lemons, 2 large oranges sliced thinly; 
soak in 3 quarts of water for 24 hours; boil 1 hour, then add flilbs. sugar and boil 
briskly 1 hour or more. Lemon Cheese.~^\h. butter, Idoz. eggs, l^lhs. sugar, (i large 
Lemons (smaller quantity), 2iozs. butter, 4 eggs, lOozs. sugar, 2 lemons. Beat eggs, add 
butter and sugar and grated rind of lemons; strain in the juice of lemons; put in double 
saucepan and stir over fire until it thickens. Let cool and botthi for use. Wlien cold 
seal down; it will keep a long time. Butter Filling with Lemon or Orange .— 
butter without salt, 4ozs. icing sugar, and add rind of 1 lemon (or orange grated finely). 
Lemon Syrup. —3 lemons, 2oza. citric acid, 21bs. sugar, and Ipt. boiling water. Peel 
lemons thinly, put all ingredients in a basin, straining in juice of lemons; stir occa¬ 
sionally until sugar and acid are dissolved; 1 tablespoon added to a glass of water. 
Lemon Juice. —Iqt. water, 3doz. small lemons, 2ilb8. sugar, rind of 3 lemons. Boil sugar 
and water until dissolved, add juice and lemon rind peeled very thinly, and boil for 
10 minutes; strain and bottle. Enamel saucepan should be used. FruM. Lemonade .— 
Juice of 1 lemon, sugar to taste, a few strawberries or raspberries; crush fruit well, 
add lemon juice and sugar, and strain into a tumbler of water. Candied Lemon or 
Oremge Peel, —Soak peel in salted water for 3 or 4 days, drain, and bring to a boil until 
soft, in clear water. Then make a syrup of 2 cups of sugar ahd 1 cup* water, boil S or 10 
minutes, and put the peel, which has been well drain^, into a basin and pour syrup 
over it. Stand 5 days, then drain off syrup and boil 20 minutes. Put peel into syrup 
and boil slowly until clear. Remove and drain well; dry slowly and put away in jars. 
Orange Marmalade (common oranges).—41b8. oiranges cut in halves, remove cores and 
pips, slice fruit finely, add 16 cups water; stand overnight and boil 1 hour, then add 
121bB. sugar and boil quickly another hour. Orange Conserve (from Navel oranges).— 
Slice up finely the Navel oranges. To each lib. fruit add Ipt. water, boil until soft, then 
measure cup for cup of fruit and sugar; add the juice of 2 lemons to every Slbs. of fruit, 
boil J hour. Orange Marrmlade. —SUce 12 oranges, 2 lemons; add 10 pints water; stand 
24 hours, then boil for li hours; add 121bs. sugar and boil 1| hours longer or until it 
jellies. The lemons can be cut in quarters if liked, and removed when marmalade is 
cooked. Orange Jelly —10 large oranges, 2 or 3 lemons;! slice fruit, allowing ipt. of 
water to each fruit. Boil slowly until fruit is soft, strain through jelly bag, then measure 
cup for cup of liquor and sugar. Boil again quickly until it jellies. Bottle and allow 
to cool before covering. Orange Cake. —li cups flour, i cup butter, f cup sugar, 3 eggs, 
i cup milk, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, i teaspoon soda, grated rind 3 orange. Cream sugar 
and butter, add eggs, then milk, flour, and orange peel. Beat well and bake in sand¬ 
wich tin 20 minutes in moderate oven. Mix icing sugar with orange juice and ice when 
cold. Orange Biscuits. —7ozs. butter, 5ozs. sugar, 5oz8. golden syrup, Sozs. flour, 4ozs. 
cornflour, i teaspoon spice, 2ozs, each cocoanut and chopped walnuts and finely 
chopped orange peel. Cream butter and sugar, add golden syrup and grated or chopped 
orange rind, and then the other ingredients. Knead well and let stand a few hours or 
all night, in a covered dish, roll out Jin. thick, cut in shapes, and bake in a moderate 
oven 15 minutes.^' (Secretary, Mrs. C. Andrews.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

i 

Tantanoola .... 

1 

6/9/33 

12 

Exhibition of Fan^work 

Mrs. E. Teller 

McLaren Flat .. 

6/9/33 

18 

Address—^Mrs. S. Elliott . 

Mrs. D. Elliott 

Wasleys. 

7/9/33 

33 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition 

Miss G. George 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


HISOELLANEOUS. 


Fat Lamb and Export Pork Indiurtries. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A. P. Blesing) has received the following report 
on the Pat Lamb and Export Pork industries from the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
(Mr, W. J. Spafford) after he had made some investigations into the matter whilst on 
a visit to Victoria during the recent Melbourne Eoyal Show. 

Fat Lambs. 

After closely following the judging of the mutton breeds of sheep at the Show, dis¬ 
cussing the matter of types and methods of handling with many Victorian breeders, 
and visiting saleyards and slaughterhouses, I could only come to the conclusion that 
in the matter of breeding and handling of lambs on farms South Australian farmers 
are working on correct lines. 

Exports op Lamb Carcasses from Victoria. 

The number of carcasses of lamb exported from Victoria is more than 10 times the 
number sent from South Australia, and despite the fact that the quality of our lambs 
is at least equal to those of Victoria the prices received for our neighbor’s lambs 
are greater than what we receive, and this appears to be due to the large numbers 
produced. For each of the past dve years Victoria has sent overseas considerably more 
than 1,000,000 lamb carcasses, the actual figures being:— 

Carcasses. 

1928- 29 . 1,168,358 

1929- 30 . 1,515,116 

1930- 31 . 1406,665 

1931- 32 . 1,615,736 

1932- 33 . 2,424,848 

Type of Export Lambs Produced in Victoria. 

The numbers of sheep of the various mutton breeds exhibited at the Melbourne 
Shew give some indication of the popularity of the breeds,, {although it is necessary to 
visit sales throughout the season to arrive at a correct idea of the proportion of the 
different crosses being slaughtered for export. 

The animals entered for competition in the various sheep classes at the 1933 Melbourne 
Show, not including lambs at foot, were as follows:— 


Border Leicester. 200 

Southdown. 171 

Corriedales. 127 

Dorset Horn. 114 

Lincoln. 99 

Shropshire. 62 

English Leicester. 50 

Bly'eland. 48 

Bomney Marsh. 38 

Polwarths. 20 

Suffolk. 16 


At the time of the Melbourne Show the lambs submitted for sale in the saleyards 
were predominantly crossbreds containing much Border Leicester blood, and of a 
yarding of over 78,000 lambs at Newmarket on September 26th, 1933, it was estimated 
that more than 75 per cent, of the lambs were sired by Border Leicesters. On the 
other hand, the lambs by Southdown and Byeland rams were only just approaching 
maturity, and muld not be submitted for sale until a little later on. In conversation 
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with interested parties, I gathered that the lambs exported from Victoria are predomi¬ 
nantly of two types—(a) the long-bodied, white-fatted lambs by Border Leicester, and 
(b) the Down type of lambs sired by Sonthdowns and Byeland, wilh the latter breed 
becoming increasingly popular. 

The relatively high prices secured for Victorian, lambs appear to be due to the 
continuity of supplies of large numbers of lambs of similar type, and if we can increase 
our production of carcasses and keep to the type we are now raising there seems to 
be no reason why we should not secure prides equal to those paid for Victorian lambs. 

Pigs por Export. 

Victoria is only just becoming an important exporter of pig products, and as we 
have just arrived at the stage of commencing to ship pig carcasses overseas, it is of 
tlic utmost imiportance that South Australia closely follows all the developments in 
this direction. 

The first thing of importance to note is that there has been a reversal of the type 
of trade being undertaken by Victoria, for in the past five years the attempt to export 
bacon and hams overseas has been almost discontinued, whilst rapid strides have been 
made in the export of frozen pork. These facts are clearly seen in the next table:— 

Exports of Pig Products from Victoria, 

Frozen Pork. Bacon and Hams. 


Lbs. Lbs. 

1928- 29 . 5,130 153,362 

1929- 30 . 14,017 161,070 

1930- 31 . 253,419 88,168 

1931- 32 . 1,565,668 68,554 

1932- 33 . 2,148,500 59,574 


The ff&t that the principal pig product to be exported from Australia must consist 
of frozen carcasses of a weight suitable for conversion into bacon on arrival in Great 
Britain is generally recognised in South Australia, but we have not yet realised to 
the full what is the best type of pig to produce for the purpose; 

Type op Pig Produced in Victoria. 

Close inspection of the pigs submitted for sale for slaughter during Melbourne 
Show Week disclosed that the great bulk of the bitcon pigs were of the long, deep¬ 
bodied, fine-shouldered type demanded by the bacon curers in Great Britain, and most 
of them were of a white color. A count of the pens of bacon pigs showed that almost 
exactly 70 per cent, of the animals w*ere by Large White boars, most of the pigs being 
half-breds, whilst nearly all of the remainder were half-bred Tamworths, there being 
only very few Berkshires and British Blacks. Amongst the porkers about 50 per cent, 
showed Mid-York blood, and there was a fair proportion of Berkshires, although Large 
White and Tamworth-cross pigs were in evidence. 

As the Department of Agriculture has for some time been educating pig producers 
towards raising the ideal bacon pig we feel that it will not be long before our own 
markets will be well supplied jwith the pigs of a type to bring maximum prices, and 
as a matter of fact great improvement in this direction has been noticeable in the 
past few months. 

Becom mbndations. 

1. It is necessary ‘for an increased production of fat lambs suitable for export in 
South Australia if we are to get maximum prices, 

2. In encouraging greater production of fat lambs we should stick as closely as 
possible to the Down type of lamb, which we have conclusively proved can be raised 
successfully in our conditions.- 

3. Considering that the quality of South Australian lambs is at least as good as 
that of the other States, and our prices a bit lower, we would secure an advantage 
if all lamb carcasses exported from Australia carried one brand rather than that of a 
particular State. 
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4. Every encouragement should be given to the production of pigs suitable for export 
so that exporters can operate freely in our markets. As in all of the principal pig- 
exporting countries of the world, the use of Large White boars will do more than 
anything else towards the production of the desired type of animal. 

5. A quick change in the type produced and the rapid extension of our export 
trade would probably help more than anything else to overcome the ill-effects of a 
stored surplus of wheat if the recent wheat agreement leaves us with an unexportable 
surplus. With free propaganda we could persuade pig raisers to feed wheat to pigs 
and sell it as pork, rather than suffer the damage thnt must follow the holding up of 
unsaleable wheat. 

TJtrbrae Agricultural Htgli BchooL 

A day school for agricultural students has been opened at Urrbrae. A course similar 
to that of other Agricultural High Schools has been provided and a staff of experts 
appointed. The school was opened in February, 1932, with first year, intermediate, and 
leaving classes. 

All students who have passed the Qualifying Certificate Examination or have spent a 
year or more at a secondary school are eligible for enrolment, provided:— 

(а) That they intend to become primary producers; or 

(б) That they wish to take a University course in agriculture, with the object 

of becoming research workers or teachers of agriculture. 

A general education is provided, and students may sit for Intermediate and Leaving 
ExaminationB. The following are the subjects studied:—English Literature, Algebra, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Chemistry, Botany, and Agriculture. (Latin to Intermediate 
standard if required for Matriculation to Agricultural Degree course.) Agriculture^ 
both in theory and m practice, receives special attention. The study of Farm Crops and 
Animal Hushemdry^ together with Fa/rm Shop work or Farm Mechanics comprises an 
important part of the school's activities. 

The number of admissions for 1934 will be limited. Early application for admission 
should be made on the prescribed form, which is obtainable from the Education Office. 

On application to the Head Master, efforts will be made to obtain suitable boarding 
accommodation in the neighborhood for those students requiring it. 

Control of Sorrel. 

Reply to the Secretary of the Maranm Agricultural Bureau, who asked, *‘What 
is the best method of ridding land of sorrelf" Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director 
of Agriculture) says:—There are no materials that can be added economically to 
soils in the low rainfall parts of this State to rid them of sorrel. In the wetter 
portions of the country, where valuable crops are grown, the addition of sufficient lime 
to alter the reaction from acid to neutral leads to the control of the weed, but this 
treament is not warranted for ordinary cereal-growing conditions. 

After a years of cropping, with the constant cultivation of the land which is neces¬ 
sary, sorrel should disappear from the fields at Marama, as the aeration and exposure 
should soon overcome the acidity of the surface soil which is encouraging the sorrel 
to spread. 

Citrus Trees Shedding their Leaves. 

Reporting that both orange and lemon trees in the Narridy District were shedding 
their leaves, the Secretary of the Local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has been 
advised by the Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) that it is quite a natural 
procedure for citrus trees to cast their leaves annually, but usually this is done 
gradually, and the effect is not to leave the tree totally bare of foliage at any one 
period^ such as is the case with truly deciduous kinds of fruit trees. Apart from an, 
attack of some specific pest or disease, when an orange or lemon tree sheds nearly all 
ef its leaves simultaneously the cause g^erally can be attributed to some ineffective 
root action. 
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This may be due to excessive wetness in the soil about t&e roots during the winter 
season, or to too great a deficiency of moisture in the land during the period of summer. 
Again, exposure to cold, cutting winds will frequently defoliate these trees, though 
that is usually noticed more on the side facing the prevailing wind in the locality. 

A lack of nutriment in the soil occupied by the roots may hasten the fall of leaves; 
and intensely cold soil, but not necessarily actual frost formation on ground or plants, 
will also, if prolonged, cause leaf shedding. These points are presented for your con¬ 
sideration, as without a personal knowledge of all or such of these predisposing influences 
as may be or have been pre^t in the locality, I am quitfl unable to definitely state 
which are the operating factors. 

Improvement of Pastures. 

The South Australian Committee of the Australian Dairy Council desires to institute 
a series of pasture improvement demonstration trials on the properties of private 
dairy farmers in South Australia. 

The demonstration area will be planted with a mixture of pasture varieties considered 
most suitable to the conditions offering, and the lesults obtained will serve as an illustra¬ 
tion of the importance of pasture improvement, not only on the carrying capacity 
of the land, but also on the health of livestock grazing thereon. 

In this connection the Committee is prepared to supply seed and manure to selected 
trialists, and co operate with them in the planting and management of the demon¬ 
stration fields. 

Landholders who propose seeding pasture areas in the coming year ai^e invited to 
communicate with the Secretary of the Committee, L. S. Smith, Office of Minister of 
Agriculture, Adelaide, with a view to obtaining free supplies of seed and fertiliser for 
planting such land. Those assisted in this direction will be expected to forward 
monthly reports showing the development of the varieties seeded and, as far as possible, 
supply a comparison of the amount of produce obtained from such fields relatively to 
that secured from other paddocks receiving different treatment. 

It is hoped to establish demonstration trials in various districts throughout the 
State, and at the end of each season publish a review of the reports received. In 
this way valuable information regarding the establishment of pastures for various 
localities will be made available. Applications should be forwarded on or 
before January 1st, 1934, and contain the following particulars:—District, area of 
field to be planted, pasture varieties suggested, area of farm, class of land, number of 
cowti kept, manure. 

The various trials will be conducted under the supervision of the South Australian 
Committee of the Australian Dairy Council, who from time to time will issue reports 
on the results obtained. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

AgricuUurai Burem, Brentwood, reports cow whose nose appears to be blocked aM 
though with catarrh. 

Reply—^ve the cow 1 tablespoon Stockholm tar smeared on the tongue once daily 
for a few days. Provided the condition is not Ichronio it should clear up as warmer 
weather eom^s on. It is not a common condition in cows, and should not occur. 

Agricultural Bureau, Brentwood, reports cow and calf stiff in all legs. 

Keply—^The stock appear to be suffering from an insufficiency of minerals (lime 
and phosphorus) in the diet Supplement the grazing by handfeeding some bran and 
crushed Oats, or a little linseed meal, with some chaff. Damp the feed, and mix in 
it daily a I^ndfnl of snpeiThosidiate, or for preference a heaped tablespoonM qf 
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dicaleic phosphate; whieheyer of these mineral supplement is used, it should be intro¬ 
duced gradually, giving a small amount to begin -with and gradually working up to . 
the full amount as the stock become accustomed to taking it. A daily allowance of 
salt, los. to 2os8. should also be given. As an alternative to giving the mineral 
supplement mixed in with box feed, they can be mixed with an equal quantity of salt 
to make a lick which can be put out in a box—sheltered from weather—in some 
convenient place where the stock could have access to it to lick it at will. It would be 
a sound procedure to feed these mineral supplements regularly to all cattle. 

SevenhiUs asks for a lick for sheep graevng on ^proved petstwres, 

Beply—The following lick is suggested:—^Dicalcic phosphate (37 per cent., approxi¬ 
mately, PtOs), 40 parts; salt, 60 parts. It not taken readily by the sheep, a little 
crushed oats could be added. The price of discalcic phosphate (37 per cent. P|^) is 
about 178. 6d. per cwt. for small lots. The feeding of licks should start from the 
time the grass begins to seed, and should be continued throughout the dry period of the 
year. 

Angoriohina Hostel asks how to dehorn a 10 months old hull. 

Beply—The only way /to do this is to cut off the horns, which can be done with a 
meat saw or with a sharp, broad chisel. Cut off level with the skull. Sear the arteries, 
and swab daily with following lotion:—Creosote, ioz.; oil of turpentine, 3ozs.; olive 
oil, lOqzs. Throw the bull to do the operation. 

Taplan (Conference: **I),oes mammitis recur* in a cowV^ 

Beply—Mammitis is due to invasion of the udder tissue by certain germs. This 
invasion may lead to a mild or severe attack of inflammation of the udder. Again, 
the disease may become chronic with definite udder changes, or apparent recovery may 
take place. In the latter case and even in old chronic cases, a flaring up of the 
disease may take place and an acute mammitis again occurs. The only way in which 
it is possible to say whether a cow has mammitis or not is by a bacteriological 
examination of the milk from each of the quarters of the udder. Gows with apparently 
healthy udders can have the germs which cause mammitis present in the milk. Under 
suitable conditions and especially after calving, the disease becomes active. 

Taplan Cdnference: **Is it advisable to disposeiof a cow that has had mammitisf** 

Beply—This depends on tho circumstances of each case, and advice should be sought 
from the Stock and Brands Department before such a course is adopted. The fol¬ 
lowing points should be considered before disposing of a cow;—(1) Mammitis is 
extremely common and few herds are free from it. (2) If the policy of disposal is 
adopted, then all the cases of mammitis will have to be removed from the herd. 
Again, only a bacteriological test of the milk of all the cows in the herd will show 
what cows are affected and what ones are not. (3) The disposal of a number of cases 
of the disease may mean that the dairyman has to purchase cows outside. The 

bought’’ cow frequently introduces the disease. (4) The extent of the disease in 
the herd. If only one case hae occurred it may pay to dispose of it. (5) Again, the 
numbers of quarters affected are of importance. A three-quarter cow may pay her 
way, whilst a cow with two or quarters affected will proba|bly not do so. (6) The type, 
condition, and age of the cow should be considered. 

Taplan Conference: **Should a cow he allowed unlimited supplies of uniter after 
calvingr* 

Beply—Yes. Cows require a good supply of water at all times. They should be 
allowed to take as much as they want. 

Taplan OdKnference: ‘*Whai is a good lick for oowst^* 

Beply—The following is suggested:—^Dicalcic phosphate (37-38 per cent. PA)» 
60 parts; .salt, 50 parts. For a 2gall. cow on good chaff, give 6ozs. of the above!,lick 
mixed daily. For bigger producers increase the amount of lick by 2oz8. of 

lick fo^lch ^llon of milk. Superphosphate is not advised. 
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Taplan Conference: **What is the cause of gasiro-enteritis in lambs and its treat- 
mentt^* 

Reply—The sjmptcmis shown should have been stated. Gastro-enteritis (inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels) is invariably accompanied by black scours.’^ It may 
be '^parasitic” in origin or if the lambs are in '^high condition,” it may be a 

symptom of infectious entero-toxaemia. It is suggested that particulars of the disease 
be sent to the Stock and Brands Department, and, if possible, a typicfUly sick lamb 
be brought down for post mortem examination. 

Tapian Conference: **Cure for strangles,** 

Reply—Strangles is a contagious disease of the horse and is chiefly spread by the 
contact of an affected horse with a healthy oiie^ The disease has been very prevalent 
in the State during the past year, and in those cases which have come under notice 
the history is that a horse has been purchased (usually at a horse sale) a short time 
before the outbreak of the disease. Prevention —(1) Isolate any newly bought horses 
for two or throe weeks. (2) Do not buy any horses showing a nasal discharge or 
swelling between the lower jaws. (It is also advisable to make your purchases well 
before harvest operations, as an outbreak of strangles can disorganise the farm teams). 

(3) There is preventive vaccination, but its use is not advised for farm teams. 

(4) Isolate any horse showing signs of a cold or swelling under jaw and seek veterinary 
advice. Cure —The disease takes its course. Isolate^ put out of work, keep warm, and 
give nourishing but light feed. Steaming of the nose is advisajble. The swelling 
under the jaw should be fomented and lanced when ripe. Strangles vaccine is very 
useful in an outbreak of the disease. Advice should be sought as to how to use it. 

Tapian Conference: **What is the cause and cure of fever*V* 

Reply—This is an inflammation of the skin of legs, heels, and coronets of horses' 
feet when these parts are subjected to lo'ng-continued irritation. The skin surface 
becomes reddened and slightly swollen and area is painful to touch. It may be 
itchy and the horse may rub and bite it. Treatment consists in clipping hair off 
affected area and washing with warm soap solution. Then apply following lotion 
twice daily:—Lead acetate, loz.; zinc sulphate, 6 drams; water, 1 pint. Shake 
thoroughly before applying. 

Tapian Conference: **Is it an advantage to clip hofses?** 

Reply—Yes. They ”dry out” quickly and do not lose condition so easily. Sore 
shoulders are not so common, mainly because loss of condition does not occur. They 
are not so subject to lice and are easily kept clean. 
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THE VIABILITY OF SEEDS. 


[The Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information (No. 6 , 1933) issued by the Eoyal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, contains an article by Mr. J. H. Turner on the 
Viability of Seeds, extracts of which are published below. Throughout the 
original the names of authorities are acknowledged for stalements concerning 
the various cases mentioned.] 


Little was known about the vitality of seeds of wild plants until De Candolle, 
in 1832, observed that ^^certain portions of soil, which, by reason of terracing 
work, were exposed to the air after several centuries, covered themselves the 
first year with a multitude of individuals belonging to certain species, sometimes 
uncommon in the vicinity.^’ He concluded that the seeds of these species had 
remained viable for considerable periods in the soil. 

Although much has been written regarding this subject since the time of De 
Candolle, the literature is very scattered, and with few exceptions the accounts 
are based upon observations rather than experiments. 

Duvel has shown that the average life of seeds, as of plants, varies greatly 
with the different families, genera, and species, but there is no relation between 
the longevity of plants and the viable period of the seeds they bear. Some* seeds 
retain their power of germination for a few days only, such as the willows and 
poplars; others remain viable for months or even a considerable number of years. 
The life period of any species of seed, provided that it has been thoroughly 
matured, is largely dependent on environment. Climatic influences pl^y an 
important part, and loss of vitality is especially marked in the case of seeds 
stored in places of high temperature and humidity. 

Buried Seed. 

Only a limited number of cultivated plants produce seeds which retain their 
vitality for any length of time when buried in the soil, but the seeds of many 
plants known as ^Veeds” are capable of living in the soil for extended periods. 
Duvel found that seeds of the cultivated sunflower, when buried for a year at 
three different depths, all decayed, whilst those of the wild sunflower retained 
their vitality, and gave a germination of 66 per cent, at the maximum depth of 3ft. 
Many seeds are better preserved the deeper they are buried. At 3ft. below the 
surface, the amount of moisture is always more uniform, the supply of oxygen 
is greatly lowered, and the temperature is much reduced. The majority of seeds 
germinate best when subjected to daily alterations in temperature, and as these 
alterations do not take place at a depth of 3ft. below the surface there is a better 
preservation of vitality as a result of the more dormant condition of the seed. 

It is well known that on the soil of old pastures and woodlands freshly turned 
up, or on the mud of drained ponds, plants previously unknown in that locality 
appear. Some of these may have risen from seeds recently transported, but 
others must have grown from seeds which have lain dormant in the soil for 
frequently a very lengthy period. A striking illustration of this was afforded 
during the War by the countless plants that appeared in devastated areas. The 
upheaval of the ground by continuous shelling brought innumerable dormant weed 
seeds to the surface, where they germinated, and so completely covered the 
ground that all appeared to be a level plain. 

Hill, in the “Flora of the Somine Battlefield,^^ says: “In July poppies (Papaver 
Bhoeas L.) predominted, and the sheet of color as far as tiie eye could see waj 9 
superb; a blaze of scarlet unbroken by tree or hedgerow. Here and there long 
stretches of chamomile (Matricaria ChamomUla L.) broke into the prevailing 
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red and monopolised some acres; and large patches of yellow charlock were also 
conspicuous, but in the general effect no other plants were noticeable, though a 
closer inspection revealed the pre^nce of most of the common weeds of cultiva¬ 
tion .... Charlock {Sinapia arvensis L.) not only occurred in broad patches, 
but was also fairly uniformly distributed, though masked by the taller poppies. 
Numerous small patches were, however, conspicuous, and these usually marked 
the more recently dug graves of men buried where they had fallen .... No 
doubt in the ordinary operations of ploughing and tilling of the ground in years 
before the war much seed was buried which has been brought to the surface 
by the shelling of the ground and subsequent weathering. In this connection 
the presence of charlock on the more recently dug graves, where the chalk now 
forms the actual surface, is of interest, since it adds further proof of the 
longevity of this seed when well buried in the soil.^’ The appearance of charlock 
on earth thrown up by shells and in shell craters when there was no trace of 
it on the uni^urbed ground was remarked by other botanists during the War. 

Farmers often object to deep ploughing, especially on light soils, as it may 
^‘bring up the charlock.” A field had been seeded down to grass, and kept 
as a hay field and pasture. Sixteen years after the elimination of the seed 
source, a heavily laden wagon was taken across this field after a hard frost and 
thaw; the wheels sinking deeply tore up the ground, bringing much subsoil to 
the surface. In the following spring the furrows were filled with charlock, and 
when they fiowered there were two parallel yellow ribbons marking the irregular 
course taken by the wagon. There was not another charlock to be seen in the 
field. After being under grass for 24 years, the field produced fumitory, poppies, 
and charlock in abundance directly the surface was broken and the subsoil 
exposed to the atmosphere. Otherwise none of these weeds was ever seen. 

A field was laid down in grass in 1869, and so remained until 1893, when Sinapis 
arvensis appeared in patches. Other experiments show that seeds of charlock 
can retain their vitality in the soil for 40 years, and that although the germination 
of stored seeds of charlock after 10 years was 24 per cent., those which had 
been buried for the same period gave a germination of 87 per cent. 

Professor E. J. Salisbury relates that during the building of his house on former 
arable land com field weeds appeared, and notably plants of the blue pimpernel 
(AnagalHs foemina Mill.), a plant now exceedingly rare in that locality. 

Pugsley mentions that Fumaria officinalis appeared on a heap of earth dug from 
the foundations of a house. Holmes describes how a house that had been standing 
for about 100 years was pulled down and the ground left vacant for a time. 
The following year henbane {Hyoscyamm niger) grew luxuriantly amongst the 
soil that had been exposed by clearing the foundations. 

There are many instances of the longevity of buried leguminous seeds. Ulex 
etkropaeus came up when trenches were dug in land which had been cleared of 
this plant and cultivated for 25 years. New trees were planted 15 years later, 
and the gorse re-appeared, i.e,, after the seeds had been buried for 40 years. 
In another instance seeds of gorse were brought to the surface after 25 years, 
and germinated most abundantly where originally the gorse grew strongest. 
Further, a gorse bush had been removed from a garden for about 20 years, yet 
every year on stirring the soil new seedlings appeared. 

The appearance of broom {Cytisus scoparius) in the bare slopes of a road cut 
through the grassy, park-like land of Wimbledon estate is described. It s^ms 
probable that the young plants may have originated from seed that had remained 
dormant for a century. 

Plants of Trifolium repens often appear abundantly in land freshly brought 
under cultivation, and in the Fen districts white clover comes up so quickly 
after the land has been drained and ploughed that the inhabitants can scarcely 
be convinced that it is not a spontaneous product of the soil. 
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Hard seeds of Acacia spp. have been found buried deeply in the soil of eucalyp¬ 
tus forests where there was no other acacias within a mile, and under trees of Accusia 
dealbata seeds buried as deeply as 18in. below the surface gave perfect germina¬ 
tion. 

A rare example of the sudden rush to life of long-buried seeds occurred at 
Westonbirt where in the winter a quantity of Rhododendrom ponticum was cleared 
away in a wood, and in the following June the ground was literally covered with 
the scare blossoms of Campanula patula, of which the only specimen previously 
known at Westonbirt was at the edge of a wood nearly a mile away. 

Reference was made to experiments with seeds ffom soil samples taken from 
forests that had been growing for known priods on formerly cultivated land. 
Oennination of numerous farm seeds was secured, and it was estimated that some 
of these seeds had been lying in the soil for !100 years. 

Probably the record longevity for any seed is that recorded by Olga, who 
obtained approximately 100 per cent, germination with ‘^seeds” of Nelumho 
nucifera Gaertn, which he found on a peat bed buried 2ft. deep with loess in the 
Pulantien River Valley in Southern Manchuria, the bed being 12i metres above 
the present water level of the river. Judging by the age of willow trees (Scdix 
hahyloniea) on the bed of this former lake, and from the rate of lowering of the 
water level, it is probable that the ^^seeds” are at least 120 years old, and may be 
400 years old, or even older, judging by the rate of erosion. Seedlings raised at 
Kew were potted and planted in the Victoria Regia pool, where they grew vigor¬ 
ously. The embryo of this plant is kept in an ideal state of quiesence by the hard 
pericarp, and it is this impermeability of the ^^seed” which no doubt is the chief 
factor for its prolonged vitality. Peat appears to be an ideal medium for seed 
preservation, and its antiseptic properties prevent deterioration through fungal 
attack. 

Experiments with buried seeds were made by Beal in the United States, and at 
intervals of five years, from 1879-1920, and later of 10 years, seeds in the experi¬ 
ments were tested for germination. Results show that, after being buried for 
50 years, seeds of Brassica, Oenothera, Polygonum, Rumex, and Verhascum still 
germinate. 

Other tests of Duvel (United States) under more natural conditions in pots 
showed that seeds of 51 species buried at depths varying from 6in. to 42in. gave a 
good germination after being buried for 20 years. On the whole, the most deeply 
buried seeds retained the vitality the longest. 

Seeds submerged in mud and water also have the power of resting until con¬ 
ditions favor germination. It has been shown that the germination of some 
aquatic seeds can be delayed four or five years without impairing their vitality, 
and seeds of many land and water plants will germinate after being kept in mud 
and water for periods of four to seven years. 

It is evident that seeds washed down from the higher reaches of a river will 
germinate after a prolonged submersion in salt water, and that some seeds will 
withstand the action of salt water for considerable periods. 

Stored Seeds. 

There are numerous instances of the germination of stored seeds. In 1850 
Robert Brown, out of curiosity, sowed some seeds from a collection in the British 
Museum. He succeeded m making several of them germinate, particularly a seed 
of Nelumhium speciosum. It was shown that in four separate experiments with 
Nelumhium 85 per cent, of these fruits had retained their power of germination 
for 150 years. 
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Seeds of known age from 25 to 135 years, preserved in th<» Herbarium of the 
Natural Histoiyr Museum in Paris, showed that seven species retained their power 
of germination after 50 years. The oldest seeds found viible were Cassia 
hicapstilaris (87 years), Cytisus biflorus (84), Trifolium arvmse (68), Lens 
esculenta (65), Stachys nepetifolia (77)> Lavateria Olbia (64), Nelumbium 
luteum (56). Seeds of other Leguminosae preserved in loosely corked bottles in 
Museums in the Isle of Wight and Kew germinated at ages as follows:— 


AnthylUs vulne^ana . 90 years, 4.0 per cent. 

TrifoUum strvatum .90 years, 14.1 per cent. 

Tnfohum pratense .81 years, 2.6 per cent. 

Lotus uligxnosus . 81 years, 9.6 per cent. 

Melilotus alba . 81 years, 16.S seeds, 1 germinated. 

Cytisus scoparms . 81 years, 6.S6 seeds, 4 germinated. 

Medteago orbicularis ... 78 years, 22.0 per cent. 


Seeds of Polygonaceae, Cruciferae, Papaveraceae, and Scrophulariaceae, failed 
to germinate. 

Seeds sent from Kew to Melbourne in 1856, and pnf aside in a dry cupboard 
and opened in 1906 were tested. 

These tests confirmed other experiments, the Leguminosae providing more than 
half the number of cases of longevity. Further tests showed small percentage 
germinations of Goodia lotifolia and Hovea heterophylla, both 105 years old. 
Ewart formed the opinion that however dry the seeds may be they cannot 
indefinitely prolong their vitality. Even the most resistant seeds after 50 to 
100 years show a pronounced decrease in the percentage germination, and the 
general trend of the curves is such as to show that the probable extreme duration 
of vitality for any known seed may be set between 150 and 250 years 
{Leguminosae). 

Seeds of Ribes rotundifoUum may lie dormant in the forest fioor for protracted 
periods, and germinate soon after the ground is disturbed through fires, by 
logging operations, or by the roots of trees blown down by the wind. 

Records are quoted of seeds of Mimosa pudica from hermetically sealed bottles 
germinating after 100 years; Acacia lophanthia, 68 years; Pelargonium, 50 years; 
and Roseda odorata, 45 years. 

Some of the instances of supposed seed viability are unsupported by definite 
evidence, and the “classical case of seed longevity” described by Heldreich was 
evidently founded on taxonomic errors. Heldreich suggested that the sudden 
appearance of a supposed new species, which he named Glaucium Sepieri, and 
of SUene juvenedis in the Laurion area was due to their seeds having remained 
dormant for 1,500 to 2,000 years in the soil under the heaps of old mining 
debris. An investigation by Dr. Turrill has shown that SUene juvendlis is con- 
specific with S, subconica, a not uncommon species in the countries around the 
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Aegean Sea. There is nothing in the taxonomy or distribution of the Silene and 
Glaudum to make it improbable for them to occur naturally in the Laurion district, 
and in all probability both species were in the neighborhood before the heaps 
of debris were removed and simply spread on the vacated and denuded ground 
in the absence of close competition. 

Miracle or Mummy Wheat and Mummy Peas. 

There is no authenticated evidence that wheat taken from undisturbed Egyptian- 
tombs will germinate. An experiment was made at Kew some 30 years ago with 
grain from a model granary found in a tomb of the nineteenth dynasty and 
brought to England by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. Samples were tested under 
various conditions, and the effect of colored glass was tried in the effort to induce 
germination, but after three months the grain had turned to dust. Percival 
states: “I examined a number (of grains) found by Professor Flinders Price 
in the Graeco-Roman Cemetery at Hawara (about First Gentry, B.C.) .... 
the embryo had become dark brown, its plumule greatly shrivelled, and little of 
its structure was visible.” 

In grain from a tomb of the eighteenth dynasty, 1400 B.C., “all the parts 
were more brittle, and the embryo more completely disorganised than in the 
grains from Hawara. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the embryos were 
dead. Professor Petrie tested samples of grain of Graeco-Roman age which 
he found at Hawara immediately after exhumation. The grains were sown on 
the banks of a canal in varying degrees of moisture .... but none germinated.” 

According to Gain, although Egyptian wheat and barley often have an exterior 
appearance of good preservation, the embryo has undergone a marked chemical 
change, and is no longer viable. This change shows that the dormant life of 
the grain has been long extinct. 

Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has accounted for the popular belief in the germination 
of grain from Egyptian tombs, and explains that for hundred of years the natives 
of Egypt have used the halls of tombs for the wheat and barley obtained from 
Syria. Ancient coffins have been packed in this Syrian wheat and sent to 
England, and such grains will, of course, grow. During the last 30 years the 
native dragoman and guides have found that tourists will buy “mummy wheat,” 
and they keep supplies in the tombs, carefully hidden, which they dig up under 
the eyes of the astonished visitor, and offer as “mummy wheat” or “mummy 
barley.” 

Cereals are ill adapted for a prolonged period of quiescence. Sifton has shown 
that Canadian wheat may retain its vitality for 18 years, and that the longevity 
of oats is greater than that of wheat, possibly owing to the protection of the 
hulls. Nineteen-year-old kernels of oal.8 gave a germination of 41 per cent. 

Percival records an exceptional case of wheat remaining viable for 25 years. 

White found that in Australia the germination of wheat is lost after 11-16 
years, and that of barley after 8-10 years. 

Fanciful tales are current with regard to “miracle” or “mummy^ wheat, Triticum 
twrgidum var. mirahUe Kom and “mummy peas,” Pisum sativum var. umhellatum 
(Mill.) Ser. 

Miracle wheat is the commonest branched form of Triticum turgidum met with 
in South Europe and the North African coast. It is usually cultivated as a 
curiosity. Fasciated forms of the pea, similar to the so-called mummy pea, are 
figured by Tabemaemontanus in his Herbal, published in 1590, and Miller in his 
Gardener^ Dictionary, eighth edition, 1771, described the form under the name 
Pisum umbdlaXum, rose or crown pea. 

The misleading name “mummy pea” is equally applied to the non-fasciated form, 
sometimes grown in cottage gardens. It is popularly asserted that miracle wheat 
and mummy peas originate from Egyptian tombs, and that such seeds germinate 
when sown, but in every instanee the statements prove to be without foundation. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARDS, 
BLACKWOOD AND FULLARTON. 


[Paper read by R. Fowler (Manager, Blackwood Orchard) at the Annual Meeting 
of the Fruitgrower^ and Market Gardeners^ Association,] 

Science is nothing more than systematic observation, and in the study of horticul¬ 
ture there is a very wide field of investigation still open. TLe scientist in the labora¬ 
tory by means of water cultures or by growing trees in well washed sand, watered 
with nutrient solutions, can tell what fertilisers plants require to make, strong, 
healthy growth, but to be of any practical benefit, those fertiliseis need to be tried 
in the field unW natural conditions, and before the results can be considered as 
conclusive many factors have to be taken into consideration, and it is here that the 
horticulturist or field worker has to play his part. In attempting to do manurial 
experiments, for instance, upon apple trees, the results generally iiave been imper¬ 
fect and the experimental error enormous, and these results have been due, in a 
large measure, to the fact that the experimental materials were not standardised, 
nor were the plots sufficiently replicated to reduce variations due to soil conditions 
to a minimum. The field experiment should be the inspiration for the more inten¬ 
sive pursuit of detail in the laboratories, and the demonstration plot or extension 
trial would seem to be essential for translating the general principles elucidated in 
the field experiment to purely local conditions. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss all the phases of the investigation 
of a horticultural problem, but rather to describe some of the field experiments car¬ 
ried out at the Experimental Orchards, and to outline briefly those recently 
initiated. 

Experiments of a more or less permanent character are as follows:— 

(1) Apple, pear cherry, and peach stock trials. (The peach stock trials have 
been completed, and the trees removed, as they had reached a stage when they were 
no longer profitable, either from the point of view of fruit production or experi¬ 
mental data.) 

(2) Manure trials with apples, pears, and peaches, and also autumn and spring 
manuring of apple trees. 

(3) Tillage or cultivation tests. 

(4) Various pruning tests with all varieties of fruit trees. 

(5) Pruning in conjunction with thinning tests and its relation to biennial crop¬ 
ping. 

(6) Apple stock trials in their relation to bitter pit. 

(7) Experiments for the better control of codlin moth and other injurious insects 
and fungus diseases. In addition, there has recently been added another series of 
manure trials at Blackwood covering 20 plots of six trees, each manure trial to be 
replicated four times, together with pollenisation trials, pruning trials, and various 
methods of planting. Material is being worked up for an apple stock trial to test 
the comparative value of Northern Spy, Winter Majetin, Seedling, and own root 
stocks for the leading commercial varieties of apples. 

At Fullarton, extensive citrus root stock trials, vine stock trials, and experiments 
with 12 varieties of almonds have been set out. Though this list does not cover 
all the experimental work undertaken, it will give some idea of the work in progress. 

STOCK TRIALS. 

It has long been realised that the influence of stock on scion and conversely, scion 
on stock, has a most important bearing on the future wellbeing of the tree, and 
is a most important problem in connection with fruit growing. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the success or failure of the orchard may depend on choosing the 
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right stock on which to work the trees, particularly with cherry, pear, and peach 
orchards. With the apple—^as the Northern Spy stock is almost exclusively used 
—^the difference is not so. marked, though there is a great deal of controversy still 
as to whether the Spy is the best stock to use for apples. 

CHERRY STOCKS. 

In the tests set out at Blackwood, three each of five ^commercial varieties are 
worked on four different stocks:—Mazzard, Mahaleb, Kentish, and a combination 
of Kentish and Mazzard. Though there is still a difference of opinion as to the 



Block 1. 

Early Lyons on Matssrd. Noto aksenco of point of union. 

best stock for cherries, a glance through the trees at Blackwood will show that 
under local conditions the superiority of the Mazzard stock is outstanding. This 
stock comes from the wild sweet cherry (Prunus avium). It grows to a great height, 
and varieties worked on it make large trees, very uniform in growth, with clean, 
straight boles showing little or no indication of where stock and scion were united 
(see block 1). This stock also does not sucker. Trees worked on Mazzard are larger, 
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thriftier, and more productive when-they come into bearing than on any other stock, 
and from present indications their productive life should be much longer than on 
other stocks. Some varieties are somewhat shy at first on Mazzard, but eventually 
they become profitable. 

The Mahaleb stock (Prunus mahaleh) comes from Central Europe and Asia, 
where it grows in its wild state. It is quite different in appearance from the Maz- 
zard and Kentish with leaves more like those of the apricot than the cherry. This 
stock has a dwarfing effect on varieties worked upon it, but generally trees on this 



a. 

Early Purple Ouigne Cherry worked on Mahaleb stock. 

Note point of union. 

stock come into bearing earlier than on Mazzard. The point of union between stock 
and scion is very marked, the stock generally outgrowing the scion (see block 2). 
Of the five varieties worked on this stock at Blackwood, St. Margaret is the only one 
that appears likely to thrive on it, as the four other varieties are showing signs of 
dbcaj^ and four trees in the row are dead. This stock may be better than the 
Kentish, but it is not so good as the Mazzard. 

B 
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The Kentish eheriy (Prunm ceHisus) or sour pie cherry, has been used As a stock 
for many years, but in the tests it has proved very unsatisfactory. Trees worked 
on Kentish stocks rarely make good trees, though they come into bearing ewlier. 
than on Mazzard, with a tendency to over-crop with some varieties. The stock- 
scion union is very imperfect, the scion outgrowing the stock (see b’ock .3); just 
the reverse of the Mahaleb stock. The Kentish stock, being of a dwarf character, 
produces much smaller trees than Mazzard or Mahaleb stocks, and it would Appear 
that the life of the trees will be shorter than on the Mazzard. The Kentish stdek 
also suckered'sadlj^ fbr many years. r ‘ 



Block 3. 

Florence Cherry worked on Kentish stock. 
Note point of nnion 


With the combination stock—where the Mazzard root stock was u^ed to give a 
strong growing habit and longevity to the tree, and the Kentish was worked directly 
on to the Mazzard with a view to inducing the earlier fruiting habit—^the results 
have* been rather interesting. The trees have grown as wdl as those worked directly 
on to the Mazzard, and they have produced rather better crops of fruit which ripen 
a little later than on the Mazzard, but the small intermediate piece of Kentish wood 
betweeiji the Mazzard ^tock and the upper portion of the tree has not devdoped 
to the aai^e eztept as the stock*or scion, and has formed a small constricted area 
or waist a few inches above ground level (see block 4), and it would seem that m 
time the effect of this will be to shorten the life of the trees. 
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PEAR STOCKS. 

Three each of four varieties of pears worked on pear seedlinj^s and quince stocks 
were used in this test. The varieties on the seedling stocks have made fairly large 
trees; the stock scion union is perfect, and the trees are now cropping well, ihough 
for a few years the crops were lighter on this stock than on Ihe quince, due to ihe 
fact, no doubt, that the trees were growing much more strongly. It would also 
seem that the size and quality of the fruit is better on the seedling stock than on 
the quince. The pear seedlings or free-growing stocks, as they are termed, are at 



Block 4. 

Eorly Iiyoxii on Kentiob on ttauord. 

Kote eonstrieted oroa of point of union. 

present wholly provided from collections of seedling pears, the seed being obtained 
mostly from France. The seeds are collected from the pomace in the maimj^ctnre 
of perry; Like all seedling stocks, they show considerable differences, nojf only in 
vegetative characters but in root syiiems. 

The quince stock is used for dwarfing purposes; probably the best type for 
general use being the true Anger’s quinc^ and in the tests at Blackwood the trees 
are much smaller on this stock than on the seedlings. There would seem to be one 
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Block 5,. 

Note two apparently dead trees In foreground. Tbese are Benrre Easter Pear 
worked on Quince stock. Same variety In background worked on Pear 
seedling. 



Block 6. 

tUon Moreean Pear worlbd on Pear Seedling. 
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serious disadvantage in using quince stocks for pears. Certain varieties of pears 
will not “take” directly on the quince, and of the varieties tried at Blackwood, the 
Beurre Easter is a complete failure on this stock. Stock and scion united, but the 
trees will not grow, though they may live for some years. Marie Louise, Souvenier 
de Congres, and Josephine de Malines are other varieties which are reputed to do 
badly on quince stocks. Now that the pear woolly aphis has made its appearance, 
it will soon be necessary to seek a pear stock resistant to this insect as is the Spy 
stock in the case of the apple. Some preliminary investigations have been made in 
this respect by the Horticultural Branch working in co-operation with Mr. H. N. 
Wicks. 

It is hoped by a process of selection and elimination to obtain eventually a stock 
more or less resistant. Resea^rch is also being made in other directions, for it is 
realised that the future of the pear industry depends to a great extent on the 
solution of this problem. 

PEACH STOCKS. 

In this test there were four varieties of peaches—Red May, Elberta, Salwey, and 
Nicholls’s Orange Cling—two of each on five kinds of stocks, viz.:—almond, 
Mjrrobolana plum, peach, apricot, and peach almond. Trees on the almond stocks 
grew well for some years, but the stock-scion union was very imperfect; large 
callouses developed which gummed excessively; the trees eventually developed 
dry rot so badly that large limbs broke off through their own weight, and at the 
time they were removed these^trees were almost dead. 

On the Myrobolana plum stocks the peach varieties almost without exception 
failed to grow at all. Stock and scion united, but only grew for a year or so. 
There was one notable exception in this section, and that was a Salwey peach, which 
developed on the plum stock equally as well as anything in the test. This tree grew 
so well that it was rather suspected that it had been planted deeply and had 
developed its own root system, but this surmise was founij to be incorrect when 
the tree was removed, as plum suckers soon grew from the roots allowed to remain 
in the soil. This seemed to indicate some peculiar affinity between this particular 
plum stock and the peach, and to further test this point a number of stocks from 
suckers sent up by this plant have been raised vegetatively in the nursery. 

On the peach stock all varieties grew well. The stock-scion union was perfect, 
and at the time the trees were removed they were in a sound, healthy condition 
with no signs of dry rot in the limbs when cut up. The apricot proved a failure 
as a stock for peaches, and the peach-almond hybrid, though better than the apricot, 
seemed to have no commercial value as a stock. 

It would seem from the tests at Blackwood that the peach makes the best stock 
for the peach, and that (trees worked in this way ^vill have a longer productive 
life than when worked on other stocks. In some situations, and under certain soil 
conditions, the almond might prove a good stock, but that would be a matter to 
determine when planting, in view of soil conditions. 

APPLE STOCKS. 

These stocks have been tested more in relation to the incidence of bitter pit 
in the fruits than from the point of view of suitability of the various root stocks. 
Through the courtesy and generosity of the Fruit Division of the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture we have secured a collection of the selections 
developed at East Mailing of apple, cherry, and plum stocks. These comprise 12 
trees each of English No. 1, Broadleaf Paradise, Very Dwarfing Jaune de Metz, 
Paradise No. IX., Semi-dwarfing Doucin No. 11, and Paradise No. 12, 13, 15, and 
16; three types of Mazzard cherry stocks, F V, f SLud f and five types of plum 
stocks, Myrobolana “B,” Black Dwnas “C,” Brompton, Pershore, and Common 
Mussel—^180 trees in all. 
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These have been planted in new land and it is intended from these mother stocks 
to raise vegetatively sufficient stocks on which to work a number of trees of the 
principal commercial varieties of the above kinds of fruits. These trees may then 
be distributed in the various fruitgrowing districts, and their suitability for our 
conditions thoroughly tested. Similar work is, by mutual arrangement between 
the different horticultural sections, also being carried out by the other State Depait- < 
ments of Agriculture, and should lead to very interesting and profitable results 
to the fruitgrowing industry of the Commonwealh. 

At Blackwood we started two or three years ago on some preliminary research 
work in conne(*.tion with Northern Spy apple and Myrobolana plum stocks. Nor¬ 
thern Spy stocks were selected by District Horticultural Instructors from ail 
apple-growing parts of the State and, with the co-operation of the owner, seven 
types of Myrobolana seedling stocks were selected from large beds of seedlings 
at Mr. H. N. Wicks’s nursery. It is proposed to work up vegetatively numbers 
of these stocks and test their value with our more important commercial varieties 
of fruits on the same lines as with the East Mailing stocks. 

The importance of the root stock in the future well-being of the tree and orchard 
cannot be over-emphasised, and to obtain the best results it is essential that trees 
should be w'orked on the tested and most suitable stocks. It is possible to suit 
special soil conditions and situations by varying the type of root-stock to influence 
such characteristics as size of tree, health, vigor, fruitfulness, length of life, and 
resistance to disease. The stock may even influence the time at which the fruit- 
producing stage is reached, and even the intensity of color and flavor of the fruit. 

MANURE TRIALS. 

These were started at Blackwood on 1-year-old trees as far back as 1909, so 
that they have now been in prog^ress for 24 years. There are three Cleopatra 
apples, three Glou Morceau pears, and three Elberta peaches in each test. There 
are 12 tests in all; three being check or control rows, and eight receiving applica¬ 
tions of artificial manure and one of stable manure. A buffer or barrier row 
separates each test. To supply the three essential plant foods—nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and potash—sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, and sulphate of 
potash respectively have been used, mostly in combinations in the following quan¬ 
tities per tree where these substances are specified in the schedule- 



Stable 

1 

Sulphate of 

Sulphate of 

Lime in 

Lime 

Period. 

Manure. 

Super. 

Ammonia. 

Potash. 

combination. 

alone. 

1909-1916... 

561bs. 

lib. 

4oz8. 

4oz8. 

21bs. 

21b6. 

1917-1923... 

TOlbs. 

lilbs. j 

50Z8. 

5oz8. 

2ilbB. 

2ilb8. 

71b8. 

1924-1929... 

Icwt. 

2ilb8. 

21b8. 

lllbs. 

61bs. 

1930-1933... 

Icwt. 

3ilb8. 

Silbs. 

Hlbs. 

Slbs. 

71bB. 


The manures have been applied in the spring a few weeks before the buds burst 
into active growth. Our practice has been to spread it on the surface of the 
ground, covering an area equal to the spread of the branches, and keeping 2ft. 
or so from the stem of the tree. Immediately after spreading the manures have 
been ploughed in to a depth of 4in. to 6in. The data collected for the first few 
years covered measurements of the annual growth, circumference of the stem 9in. 
from the soil, and the weight of the crop. For some years, since the trees settled 
dovm 1^0 bearing, the two latter records only have been taken, but the crop records 
have been work^ out in four grades to indicate the size and quality of the fruit, 
also its freedom from disease. 
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In connection with the apple trials (Table 1), taking the average mean yield per 
acre from the nine unmanured trees as a comparative basis, it will be seen that super 
when used alone shows no increase over the unmanured trees, but actually less; 
and super and lime, though better than super alone, also actually less. When potash 
is added to super the yield is still decreased. The first increased yield per acre is 
shown when sulphate of ammonia is added io super and sulphate of potash, and the 
3 rield is further increased when lime is added to super, sulphate of ammonia, and 
sulphate of potash. Idme by itself alone shows an increased yield. When sulphate 
ot is added to stdphate of ammonia tbe yield is considerably decreased in 

comparison with other tests in which sulphate of ammonia is used. Sulphate of 
ammonia added to super increased the yield considerably. Stable manure, on the 
other hand only increased the yield slightly. 

Stated briefly, it would seem from the results of the last 10 years manuring 
at Blackwood that the use of superphosphate alone is uneconomical, that potash 
unless combined with superphosphate and siilphate of ammonia rather tends to 
decrease than increase the yield, and that nitrogenous manures when added to 
superphosphate or superphosphate and potash appear to give increased yields. 
It is where nitrogen has been applied that p.ny increase in yield is shown, but 
whether this would be so if nitrogenous manures were used alone is not definitely 
shown in the Blackwood tests, as phosphoric acid and lime are the only compounds 
applied alone to separate tests. 

In California, for instance, it is found that in any experimental work with nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers it is most important to provide adequate supplies of available 
phosphate and potash, and nitrogenous fertilisers will not produce the best results 
if the soil is deficient in these or other nutrients. These deductions are drawn purely 
from the crop data, and may not be altogether reliable for very many reasons. 
There are two main sources of error in field experiments. 

(1) The inherent variation in the material that is dealt with—^that is, in the 
trees themselves—and the variation which is due to outside factors such as soil 
and soil moisture conditions, and it is a difficult matter to estimate what is known 
as the *'co-efficient of variability^^ due to these factors. A point to be noted is 
the effect of the fertilisers on the trees themselves. There are good grounds for 
believing that if a tree which is satisfactorily constituted makes good, healthy growth 
that satisfactory yields will result, and so long as the trees can be kept in this 
condition the results should be satisfactory. Where it is found that the applica¬ 
tion of fertilisers results in increased vigor in the tree itself it would seem reason¬ 
able to assume that crop yield will also improve. 

In the tests at Blackwood trees receiving nitrogenous manures are much more 
vigorous and healthy than others under different treatments. From a study of the 
crop data it would seem also that nitrogenous manures increase the yield at least in 
the case of Cleopatras in the “off” year. In the tests to determine the best time to 
apply manures—^autumn or spring—one set of trees receives a dressing in spring 
and another set in autumn. The test has been running for four years. From 
the data so far collected neither treatment seems to have any advantage over the 
other. An American experimenter sums up the position with regard to manuring 
flhiit trees very clearly in the statement that, “Manuring has not made good trees 
into super trees, but it has made poor trees good, or kept good trees from becom¬ 
ing poor.” As previously mentioned, another comprehensive series of manure trials 
has been set out in which an attempt has been made to conform to standards now 
considered indispensable if the results are to have any scientific value. 
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SPRAYING TESTS. 

Many reports have been published in connection with various spraying tests at 
Blackwood for different pests and diseases. The work in progress at the present 
time deals more particularly with Codlin Moth and Green Peach Aphis control. 
Another insect that appeared in great numbers last season, the Apple Leaf Hopper, 
is being closely watched with a view to control measures being adopted later on 
if deemed necessary. 

Codlin Moth control experiments were started in 1925-26, and have been carried 
on every year since. Tests have been made to determine:— 

(1) If increased amounts of arsenate of lead would give increased control. 

(2) If the addition of ovicides such as Black Leaf 40 or Lime Sulphur would 
give more effective control. 

(3) If other substances, such as calcium arsenate, are more effective than arsenate 
of lead. 

(4) If the use of spreaders make any difference in control. 

(5) If the use of white oils increases efficiency. 

(6) The minimum amounts of white oils and arsenate that might be used with¬ 
out impairing efficiency with a view to reducing arsenical residue and spraying 
costs. 

(7) The use of other proprietary compounds such as ^^Destruxol,” extract and 
emulsion, ^Tysect,'’ and ^^Clensel.^^ 

(8) Testing various lures and methods of icatching Codlin Moths to ascertain 
phases in the life history of the pest. 

(9) The use of chemically treated bandages for killing codlin grubs, ftc. 

All these points have been fully discussed in Departmental Bulletins. 

GREEN PEACH APHIS. 

Collaborating with Dr. Davidson, of tbe Waite Instttute, the life Mltory 
of this insect under our climatio conditions was worked out, and numerous 
sprays tried for its control. At Dr. Davidson’s suggestion some years ago a quan¬ 
tity of tar distillate spray was imported from England, and this spray is now 
looked upon as the most effective winter wash to use against this insect. This 
season we are trying 10 different winter washes for the control of green aphis. 
One report on this subject has been published, and later on other reports will 
follow. 

In this address some of the work being done at the Experimental Orchards at 
Blackwood and Fullarton has been briefly outlined with a view to stimulating 
interest in this work. The value of scientific research work is often underestimated 
and undervalued by the average farmer or fruitgrower. One of the outstanding 
features of modem industrial life has been the ease with which production in the 
secondary industries can be increased, and this is due to the fact that large, 
wealthy industrial concerns can employ trained specialists to improve methods of 
production and eliminate waste, and the increased profits constitute a sufficient 
reward. The farmer or fruitgrower, however, cannot afford to employ specialists 
or research workers, and even if he did no pecuniary reward awaits him to com¬ 
pensate him for the time and money devoted to the work. A new manufacturing 
process is rapidly adopted when discovered, but with farmers or fruitgrowers 
working as individual units scattered over a very large area ideas travel very 
slowly, and for these reasons the world over Governments have found it necessary 
to undertake research work, and also provide for the dissemination of new ideas. 
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APRICOT PRUNING EXPERIMENT AT LIGHT’S PASS. 

iri. 

[By B. Harris, Dip. Hort., District Horticultural Instructor.] 

An experiment suggested by the Chief Horticultural Instructor, Mr. Geo. Quinn,, 
to determine the relative values of the long and short leader systems of pruning* 
when applied to Moorpark apricot trees was commenced in the orchard of Mr* 
P. B. Boehm, at Light’s Pass, in August, 1930. 

Prior to that date it had been suggested that the disease or physiological dis¬ 
turbance commonly known as ‘^Gummosis,” which atti acted much attention by its 
prevalence throughout the district a few' years back, might be partly due to a 
sap congestion in the vicinity of large cuts which are necessitated by the removal 
of very strong shoots and surplus limbs when the short or hard pruned leader 
system is followed. 

At the time of writing, however, none of the trees have developed Gummosis 
w’ith the accompanying “die back” as described in The Journal of. Agriculture 
for July, 1932, and as it is commonly known in the Baiossa district. The only 
evidence of gum which has so far appeared being a slight exudation of gum in two 
cases where a larval borer, probably Maroga gigantella, had attacked the trees. 

Some interesting data, showing comparison of crop harvested and growth of 
the trees has, however, been recorded, and it is the intention to tabulate here these 
records, and to publish additional records from time to time, together with any 
records of gumming which may occur. 

The layout of the plot is shown by the accompanying plan (Fig. I.), which 
also shows a history of the pruning of each tree since the 1930 winter pruning 
season, when the trees, which were planted in July, 1928, had made two seasons’^ 
growth. At the time of planting and during the following winter all the trees 
were .short pruned. 
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Key to Fig. I .—il Denotes trees under test. O Denotes adjacent .trees not 

included in test. - 1 - 1 -j- Denotes boundary fence, x/s Denotes 

trees which have been always ‘^short’^ pruned, x/l Denotes trees which have been 
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pruned in 1930 and each subsequent season, x/s/1930 Denotes trees which, 
in accordance with the alternating layout of the trees under test, should have 
been long pruned. These trees were short pruned in 1930 on account of w;ak 
growth,' huF have'^h^n “long” pnined '^cH'subsequent Avinter. 

As six of the trees in the plot as originally set out—all of which Avere planted 
as “Moorpark”—have produced evidence by the nature of their growth and fruit 
that they are not of true Moorpark variety, it has been decided to eliminate them 
from future records. These trees are marked A, B, C, D, E, F, and include three 
long pruned and three short pruned trees. 

The short leader system of pruning consists of selecting the most suitable 
growth for the extension of the main or secondary arm—^generally this is a shoot 
from the highest bud, or an adjacent bud, on the leader left last year—and cutting 
it back to approximately one-third or one-fourth of its entire length. This tends 
to produce from one to three very strong growths, one or tAvo of which have to 



rigure 11.—Long and Short Pmned Apricot Trees bn Experimental Plot at Mr. B. Boehm* a, 
Light’s Pass, showing comparatlTe sise before pruning on 1/8/38. Short Pruned 
on left. Long Pruned on right. 

■* 

be removed at their base, whic]^ involves heavy cutting during the following Avinter 
unless they are removed during the summer pruning. In either case the produc¬ 
tion and subsequent removal of these shoots seems to involve a sacrifice of the 
productive powere .of the tree, a sacrifice which may, perhaps, be advantageously 
avoided. . , 

The long leader system of pruning consists of leaving the leader unprunpd until 
such time as it has produced a strong shoot from its own median region (t.e., 
about midway between its !tip and its base), which it will readily do if left un¬ 
pruned. This strong shoot which, in an entirely unpruned tree, would probably 
take the lead until weakened by another arising from its own median region, 
may be discerned as an outstanding green shoot about the month of November, 
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Fl(nr« IV.—Apricot Ttoo in “Skort Fnmod” tcct^ cttcr Piunlnc on 1/8/S3. 
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UtiiM VZ.—'ApilMt Tree la "£«nc rnmad" tMt, alter rnmlng op 1/8/38. 
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and the original leader may be cut back to the green shoot then, or the cutting 
back of the original leader may be left until the dormant winter season. In either 
case the selected leader is not ‘^topped.” This method of leader treatment, to 
which the name ‘4ong” pruning is applied, givesi rise to a number of spurs along 
the leader rather than to the production of a few strong shoots as in the case 
of ^‘short” leader pruning. ^ 

Fig. II. shows the comparative size, before pruning, of a ^‘short” and a 
“long” pruned tree—trees H and G on the plan (Fig. I.)—on August 1st, 1933. 

Figs. III. and IVy show the short-pruned tree H both before and after pruning 
on August 1st, 1933. 

Figs. V. and VI. show the long-pruned tree G both before and after pruning 
on August 1st, 1933. 

Crop Becprds .—The trees commenced bearing in the 1931-32 growing season, 
but as the crop throughout the district was disastrously affected by frost very 
little fruit was picked in January, 1932. The amount of fruit then picked was 
not recorded, but the fact was noted that the few fruits picked were almost all 
from the ends of leaders on the long-pruned trees. In January, 1933, the crop 
harvested from 16 long-pruned trees was 31 libs, net, whereas the crop from the 
short-pruned trees was 1051bs. net. The crop records in this fease w^re supplied 
by Mr. P. B. Boehm, the owner of the orchard, who personally supervised the 
harvesting and weighed all the fruit picked. 

Growth Mea.mrements. —For the purpose of recording the comparative growth 
of the trers under the two different systems of pruning the circumference of the 
trunks at a height of 2in. above ground level was measured on October 5th, 1933, 
and the following record made. The trees wore numbered as shown on the plan, 
trees A, B, C, D, E, F, being not included in this record:— 

Tree No. 1 = 15^'; 2 = Ilf" ; 3 = ; 4 = ; 5 ^ 12}^ ; 6 = ISJ-'; 7 = ; 

8 = 14^; 9 = nr; 10 - Hj" ; U = 17"; 12 = ISJ" ; 13 - 16"; 14 = 13i"; 15 = 
ISf" ; 16 = " ; 17 = 161" ; 18 = 13}" ; 19 = 11#" ; 20 = 13}" ; 21 = 13}" ; 22 = 16}" ; 
23 = 16}"; 24 = 14#"; 26 = 16}"; 26 = 17"; 27 = 16#"; 28 = 13}" : 

Thus the average girth of all trees under test is 14.673in. 

The average girth of long-pruned trees is 15.288in. 

The average girth of short-pruned trees is 14.057in. 

As an indication that the disparity in averages is not due to single individual 
large or small trees it can readily be calculated that there are among the 13 long- 
pruned trees 10 trees above the girth average of the whole plot, whereaij among 
the 13 short-pruned trees there are 10 trees below the girth average | of the 
whole plot. 

It has been said by some observers of the long leader system of pruning that 
it induces more abundant cropping during the early life of the trees at the 
expense of the crops of later years} how far this is so is a matter folr extended 
trial, which may possibly lead to some modification of the system in later years. 
It should also be noted that the system is most applicable to young, vigorous tree^. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF PHALARIS 
TUBEROSA AND ALLIED FORMS. 


(By H. C. Trumble, M.Agr.Se. (Agronomist, Waite Agricultural Research 

Institute).] 


A. INTRODUCTION. 

# 

The species of the Phalaris group, commonly known as the canary grasses, are 
for the most part adapted to climatic conditions of the Mediterranean type. A 
notable exception is P. arundinacea L. which inhabits the northern temperate 
regions. The remaining fomw of agricultural importance are found chiefly in the 
Mediterranean zone, Chili, and in California, where conditions of winter rainfall 
and summer drought prevail. 

According to the Index Kewenais 26 species of the genus Phalaris have been 
recorded. There is none indigenous to the Cape Province of South Africa or 
to Southern Australia, where the climatic conditions are similar to those of 
Mediterranean countries, and suitable for the development of Phalaris species. 

Only two species have been cultivated extensively in the Northern Hemisphere. 
The annual canary grass (P. canariensis L.) has been grown for several centuries 
in Mediterranean countries for its g^ain, the destiny of which provides an 
ornithological label for the group. The perennial reed canary grass (P. 
arundinacea) has proved a valuable hay and pasture species on wet soils in both 
Gurope and North America. The genus has attracted attention in Southern 
Australia because P. iuherosa L., a closely related form, has proved a suitable 
basis for pasture improvement over a comparatively extended area. 

A total of eight Phalaris species has been grown and studied at the Waite 
Institute. Of these P. iuherosa has been outstanding, but P. coerulescens Desf. 
has given promising results in trials of a preliminary nature. Both forms are 
winter-growing perennials from the Mediterranean region. The remaining peren¬ 
nial species, P. arundinctcea, is unsuited to the climatic conditions at Adelaide, 
6wing to the summer inddence of its growth. The remaining five species—-P. 
canariensis, P. minor Retz., P. paradoxa L,, P. Lemmoni Vasey. and P. angusta 
—are suited to the climatic conditions of the South Australian wheat belt, 
hut are not sufliciently permanent under grazing to justify their use as pasture 
plants. P. angusta appears to be adapted to swampy or sub-swampy areas of a 
saline nature. 

The tribe Phalarideae contains in addition to the Phalaris group the Ehrharta 
species <veldt grasses) of South Africa and Microlaena stipoides (Labill.) R.Br. 
(weeping grass) of Southern Australia. All three genera inhabit regions with 
temperate winters and dry summers where seeded pastures are as yet comparatively 
rare. An agriculturally important characteristic of the tribe is the readiness with 
trhich the single mature floret falls from the spikelet, resulting in shedding of the 
“seeds” at maturity. 

B. HISTORICAL. 

ia) Use of Phalaris arundinacea in temperate countries. 

P. arundUmacea was apparently first investigated in Sweden, where Hesselgreen 
(1) reported on its palatability to ruminants and to horses in 1749. There is 
evidence that this species was in general use as a fodder plant in Southern Swrd 
at the time. It^has apparently been cultivated to a flsnled ettant in Western 
Europe for a century, and in North America for 60 years. In the United States 
an in thA acreage of this grass has been recently observed (2). 
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The agricultural characters of P. orundifMcea and the results of agronomic 
trials with this species have been described by Schoth (2), and more recently by 
Wilkins and Hughes (3). These publications are of interest because many of 
the results obtained with P. arundinacea agree closely with South Australian 
experience of P. tuberosa. The most striking points of agreement are as follows: 
(1) the susceptibility of the seedlings to competition from weeds and other 
grasses; (2) the longevity of the established stands; (3) their comparative freedom 
from intrusive weeds, diseases, or insect attack; (4) the importance of cutting 
before flowering to obtain good quality hay, and (5) the readiness with which the 
mature seeds fall. In both species commercial seed frequently possesses a low 
rate of germination, due chiefly to harvesting at an immature stage in order to 
avoid shattering. 

The essential differences between the two grasses under the conditions at the 
Waite Institute are as follows:—(1) The two species differ in the incidence of 
their seasonal development; (2) the seeds of P. arundinacea are small (560,000 
per pound), germination and establishment are slow; whereas the seeds of P. 
tuberosa are larger (about 300,000 per pound), and the germination and estab¬ 
lishment of this species are more vigorous; (3) the foliage of P. arundinacea 
tends to be rather fibrous compared with that of P. tuherosay which is finer, 
denser, and more succulent. Both species are capable of hay yields comparable 
to those obtainable with winter cereals. Seed production in each grass varies 
from 301bs. to 1501bs. per acre. ' 

The reason given by American workers for the limited cultivation of P. 
arundinacea is the readiness with which the seed shatters as it ripens, rendering 
harvesting difficult and the seed costly. The seed of P. tuberosa has been com¬ 
paratively expensive for the same reason. Selection for non-shattering and high 
seed producing types of P. arundinacea is in progress in the United States (2). 

{h) Phalaris anindinacea in South Australia, 

Phalaris arundinacea^ whilst not adapted to South Australian conditions 
generally, has displayed a high degree of vigor and permanence in small trials 
on the irrigated swamps of the Murray River (4). At the Waite Institute, 
individual plants persist as perennials despite the dry summer conditions, but 
are low in productivity. The importance of this species in Southern Australia 
lies in its obviously close relationship to P. tuberosa, denkin has recently shown 
(5) that the two species may readily be inter-cro.s.sed, and the cross has also 
been effected at the Waite Institute. Jenkin carried his hybrids to the fourth 
genei’ation, and produced fertile segregaiits of agronomic value. The evident 
close relation.ship between the two foruLs suggests interesting pos.sibilities in the 
breeding of hybrid forms, particularly for irrigated areas. 

(c) Early history of Phalaris tuberosa in Australia, 

The ’ development of P. arundinacea in temperate countries, although limited, 
has been clear cut and positive. On the other hand, the use of P. tuberosa has 
beiii attended by confusion, and the origin of the grass as developed in Australia 
is writpped in obscurity. Since the recognition of its agrricultural value at 
Toowoomba, Queensland, towards the end of the last century, many conflicting 
reports and views concerning its history have appeared. 

The Mediterranean form of P. tuberosa (previously known as P. nodosa and 
P. bvlbosa) was described by Linnaeus in 1771. Representatives of this type 
were Elected by the writer in Morocco and in Palestine during 1928, and have 
been fotind to differ from the Australian types in agricultural features, being 
considerably earlier in flowering, taller, coarser, more stemmy, less robust, and 
less d^ely tillered. The spikelet and general botanical characters, however, are 
essentially the same, although the appendage of the first sterile floret—a feature 
C 
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q 1 the Mediterranean types—is frequently absent in material of Australian 
origin. The Mediterranean forms of both P. tuberosa and P. coeruleacena appear 
to have been regarded as too coarse to be of value as pasture plants. 

The types of Phalaria tuberoaa now grown in Australia, or material capable of 
giving rise to these types, was apparently introduced into Queensland in 1884. 
A packet of seeds labelled Phalaria commutata —a name which has since been 
abandoned by taxonomists—was obtained, together with samples of various othef 
grasses, from the United States Department of Agriculture. The original sample 
of Phalaria was apparently collected in Italy and grown for some years at New 
York before being sent to Toowoomba. The grasses received from America were 
sown in, the nursery of the Toowoomba Botanical Gardens, but ‘^the frost killed 
all ... . except Phalaria commutata,^^ The ground was required for other pur¬ 
poses, and the grass was removed and deposited on a rubbish heap, after lyhich 
it was apparently forgotten until a vigoi^ous development was observed several 
years later. Seed from these plants was subsequently distributed from Toowoomba 
to the various States of the Commonwealth, to South Africa, to California, and 
even to Italy. 

Whether the agriculturally valuable types of Phalaria tuberoaa now in use 
are to be found in Mediterranean countries, or whether these were produced 
from the imported material by selection, mutation, or hybridization during the 
years following introduction can only be determined by plant exploration iii the 
Mediterranean region itself together with controlled hybridization experiments. 
That the Australian types have been derived by the hybridization of less valuable 
forms or species has been suggested by Ewart (6) and by Kennedy (7). The theory 
was rejected fairly recently by Allan and Zotov (8) on the basis of lack of evidence 
to support it, but Jenkin (5) still more recently contends that the theory of 
hybrid origin is not unreasonable, and suggests hybridization between P. 
arundinaoea and the Mediterranean P. tuberoaa followed by back-crossing to 
the latter as the mode. The author, whilst agreeing that the theory of hybrid 
origin is not unreasonable, does not support Jenkin’s suggestion regarding 'the 
mode on the following grounds:— 

Firstly, the hybrid forms produced by Jenkin and illustrated in Plates ],b, 
Ila, and Ilf of his paper (6) are by no means identical with the majority of 
forms included in a comprehensive collection of Australian types grown at the 
Waite Institute. In particular, the lobed inflorescence depicted in Plate Ilf is 
unlike the typically spike-like, non-lobed panicle which characterises Australian 
material; in fact Plate Ilg, which depicts Jenkin’s P. tuberoaa parental type is 
remarkably similar in its shape and non-lobed character to the most typical 
forms of the Waite Institute collection. Jenkin’s parental P. tuberoaa was 
obtained from Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., of Paris, under the name 
**Phalaria (nodosa vel bulbosa)f Toowoomba Canary Grass,” and this, accolrding 
to Messrs. Vilmorin “came fropi a sowing made in 1904.” As this was Qie very 
year in which publicity was given to the Australian Phalaria and the^ names 
^^nodoaa vel bulboaa^^ and “Too^vooipba” have been used by Messrs. yilmorin,^t 
is not entirely unlikely that Jenkip’s seed was origixutlly obtained from Australia, 
The material personaUy collected by .the writer from the Mediterranean 49^ not 
correspond in all respects with the Vilmorin materia), and the hybrid typfi^ of 
Jenkin are of a character intermediate between P. arundinacea and the Australian 
forms rather than identical with 'the latter. ^ * 

Secondly, there are evident affinities between the annual P. minqr ^d the 
perennial P. tuj^eroaa, and much confusion between the two spjecies W o^^jWred 
in Australia in the past. Both' these species and P. arundin^ea 
28 somatic chromosome and'14 bivalents in the heterophytic m^p^^e.* 

*P. fninor^-^, S. (HcUiakn, uupubHshe# data, Waite Institute', 19B2f. 
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Sufficient evidence has been accumulated at the Waite Institute to indicate natural 
hybridism between P. minor and one or other of the perennial forms, and hand 
crosses between P. arundiiMcea and P. minor have been readily effected during 
the past season. Pending^ further evidence from the progeny of these and 
other hybrids, the role of hybridism in the evolution of Australian P. tuberosa 
must still remain hypothetical, and the question an open one. 

Thirdly, whereas the theory of hybrid origin is attractive, there is still the 
evident possibility that the Australian forms are variants or ecotypes isolated 
from populations of P. tuberosa occurring naturally in the Mediterranean region. 

(d) Conflicting taxonomic views, 

A crucial point in the differentiation of PhcUaris species has been the nature 
of the sterile florets at the base of the single fertile floret within each spikelet. 
In the annual P. minor the first sterile floret consists of a minute scale without 
an inner appendage, whereas the second sterile floret possesses a conspicuous 
appendage within the scale. In the Mediterranean specimens of P. tuberosa* and 
in many of the Australian specimens, both scales contain an appendage. The 
Australian types, however, vary considerably in this character, and the appendage 
of the first sterile floret may be well developed, minute, or entirely absent as 
in P. minor. Lack of appreciation of this fact has resulted in much confusion 
taxonomically. 

Thus Hackel, the noted European agrostologist, described the grass as a new 
species, P. stenoptera Hack., owing chiefly to the absence of this appendage in 
material sent to him by Ewart; whereas Kennedy, whilst accepting the name 
P. stenoptera, found that the appendage was prasent in his material, and explained 
the discrepancy on the supposition that Ewart had sent seeds of P. minor and 
the vegetative parts of P. tuberosa to Hackel. With this explanation Allan and 
Zotov, in their survey of the taxonomic position based partly on work by Hubbard, 
agree. The explanation is entirely incorrect, however. Sterile florets similar to 
those of P. minor do occur on perfectly normal plants of P. tuberosa, and in 
fact some promising agricultural strains of this species produce “seeds” of this 
type. Individual plants of P. tuberosa moreover yield progeny which show a 
range of second sterile florets varying from appendage absent to appendage well 
developed. This character, therefore, cannot be used as a means of species 
differentiation, and Ewart’s specimens were probably .authentic, and not mixed 
as was suggested by Kennedy. 

It remains to explain the occurrence of seeds with P. minor characteristics on 
typical P. tuberosa plants, and this must await further investigation. The follow¬ 
ing 4hformation is suggestive, however. 

Se^ of the original material grown at Toowoomba and supplied by the Curator, 
Mr^ R. Harding, to Dr. Kennedy showed first sferile florets with appendage 
\yell ^veloped, minute, and absent. The same condition was apparently found 
in specimens subsequently grown at Davis, C^ifomia. 

0^ two specimens forwarded to Mr. Bailey at the Brisbane Gardens one proved 
to t|e P^ arvmdinacea and the other P. tuberosa, 

Gqnunercial seeds of Phalaris have been notoriously mixed for many years; 
this has led to confusion and a restricted use of the grass. 

See^ of P. arundinacea from Southern France have produced plants of both 
P/airundinacea and P. tuberosa. 

Hybrid forms have occurred in the Waite Institute collection, which have 
given rise to both perennial and annual types. 

f)0';^Very Umited materiat of P. tub^osa has so far been obtained from 
ICcflitorrapean sources direct^, 
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Simple contamination or mixing of Phalaris seeds has probably occurred fairly 
frequently, being facilitated by the resemblance between the inflorescences of the 
various fbrms and the readiness with which the mature seeds shatter. The deflnite 
cases of hybridism and segr^ation which have occurred, however, indicate that the 
three types—P. arundinacea, P. tuherosa, and P. minor —will inter-cross, and 
cytological evidence supports this view. 

(e) History of Phalaris tuherosa in Southern Australia, 

The history of P. tuherosa in Southern Australia appears now to be fairly 
well deflned. It first came under notice in the' Southern States in November, 
1904, when an extract of a report by the Curator of the Toowoomba Gardens, 
drawing attention to the agricultural possibilities of the grass, was published in 
the Garden and Field of November 19th of that year (9). Portions of this 
extract referred to the importation of Phalaris commutata^* in 1884, its persis¬ 
tence as sole survivor of frosty conditions, its removal to a rubbish heap, and its 
subsequent spread to various parts of the nursery. It was noted that ^‘During 
the 1893 flood the roots were in va bog for six weeks, and the only difference it 
made was the foliage was slightly yellow, but kept growing all the time.^’ 

The report concluded with a recommendation that “a plot of ground be prepared 
outside the nursery, convenient to public view, and that this grass be planted 
for the purpose of distribution, and that publicity be given that plants can be 
obtained at the gardens.^’ 

This apparently is the earliest authentic record of the grass so far as‘Southern 
Australia is concerned, and was the first occasion on which P. tuherosa, or • P. 
commutata as it was then called, came under the notice of the agricultural com¬ 
munity in this State. It appears that various people wrote for the seed, Ivhich 
was sown in South Australia for the first time in 1905. 

The grass received much publicity during the next few years, and samples of 
the seed were sold at prices ranging from 5s. to £1 per ounce. There is evidence 
that numerous small plots were sown more than 20 years ago in different parts of 
South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales. In South Australia the majority 
of these are persisting at the present time in the winter rainfall belt, receiving 
over 17in. of rain per annum. 

Extensive areas of Phalaris tuherosa have been established by relatively few 
growers, however. In South Australia until very recently only one farmer, Mr. 
G. K. G.^ Warren, of Springfield, Williamstown, possessed more than a few acres 
of the grass. Mr. Warrants father, the late Mr. William Warren, sowed half 
an ounce of the seed during the early years of its introduction, and following, a 
high degr^ of success, collected seed first by hand, then by scything, a tarpaulin 
being dragged along to catch the falling sheaves and the readily shedding seed. 
By gradually extending the" area under the grass, approximately 100 acres were 
ultimately established, and this until 1930 comprised the only appreciable area 
of the grass on any one farm within the State. During the last three years, how¬ 
ever, following the successful establishment of five acres by Mr. L. J. Cook at the 
Government Experimental Farm, Kybybolite, and successful trials carried out in 
various parts of the State by the Department of Agriculture and by the "Waite 
Institute, the area sown with this grass has been considerably extendi. 

In Victoria, Mr. Alan F. Wilson established 16 acres in 1919, and with seed 
from this stand gradually extended the area until at the present time approximately 
100 acres have been established. 

In New South Wales the grass has been grown to a greater extent than in the 
southern ^States, particularly in: the tablelands districts where it is valued for 
its winter development and resistance to summer drought. Several growers have 
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submitted seed samples to the Waite Institute per favor of the Agrostologist, 
Mr. J. N. Whittet, and these have been grown during the past two seasons. Little 
difference in regional type was evident, but all samples gave rise to typical variants 
of P. tuberosa. 

The drought-resistance, autumn development, and adaptability to grazing con¬ 
ditions of Phalaris tuberosa became apparent at the Waite Institute during the 
progress of early trials carried out in 1925, 1926, and 1927, when this grass was 
known as Phalaris bidbosa 7>. In 1928, and again in 1929, areas of 1—4 acres 
were sown with seed bought commercially as P. hulhosa (=*= P. tuberosa) y which, 
however, proved to be the annual species P. minor. This experience had been 
gained as early as 1909 by G. T. Griggs, of Meadows (S.A.). 

In 1929 the general position in South Australia was hopeless. From seedsmen 
at the time nearly half the samples obtained were pure P. minor or mixtures of 
P. tuberosa with P. minor. It was found impossible to identify with absolute 
certainty every seed of either species, as the characters normally employed, 
such as color, shape, pubescence, and the presence or absence of the appendage 
to the first sterile floret were found to be so inconstant, particularly in P. 
tuberosaj that certain identification from seed characters alone was not in all 
cases possible. 

The only thoroughly reliable character has been the pink root tip character 
(10) for P. minor. This is positive for P. minor or its FI hybrids. So far, in 
over 300 samples tested, no pink root tips have been observed on true non¬ 
segregating P. tuberosa types, nor have any jseeds giving rise to white tips pro¬ 
duced true breeding P. minor. 

The pink root tip character has enabled elimination of P. minor to be readily 
effected, and during the last three years, 1930-32, a definite expansion in the 
use of the grass in South Australia has been made possible by the location and 
use of reliable sources of truly perennial and persistent types of P. tuberosa. 


C. THE ROLE OF PHALARIS TUBEROSA IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PASTURES IN SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA. 

(a) Environmetiial factors cmd objectives. 

The climatic conditions under which the pasture investigations of the Waite 
Institute have been carried out are representative of an extensive region in 
Southern Australia. The environmental conditions of this region are described in 
separate publications (11, 4); the principal differences between this type of 
environment and that characteristic of temperate regions such as Western Europe, 
New Zealand, and South-Eastern Australia are the more arid summers and more 
favorable winters of the former. Owing to the failure of European pasture 
plants such as cocksfoot, white clover, r^ clover, and English types of perennial 
rye-grass in this environment, other species have been sought. The search for 
suitable pasture types has been conducted with the following essentials in view;— 

1. Persistence under comparatively arid summer conditions. 

2. A capacity for adjustment to widely varying soil types. 

3. Persistence and stability under grazing and varying conditions of 

management. 

4. A. capacity for high production under grazing and over a sustain^ 

period of the year. 

5. Aggressiveness and ability to compete with naturalised plants. 
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(5) Phalaris tuberoea tis a.auiiahlt perennial grass type. 

Trials carried out under widely varying soil and climatic conditions and re¬ 
ported on elsewhere (4) have indicated that the Hawke’s Bay (New Zealand) 
type of perennial rye-grass, Phalaris tuherosa, Wimmera rye-grass and Sub¬ 
terranean clover form a suitable basis of pasture types for the region under 
review. In these trials Phalaris tuherosa has been the only species to peiistst 
vegetatively at all centres. Under conditions of high soil fertility and effective 
summer rainfall, perennial rye-grass of the Hawke’s Bay or reliable Western 
District type has proved more productive undeif grazing than Phalaris tuherosa 
during the first three seasons of the pasture, but the latter species is more drought- 
resistant and more resistant generally to adverse climatic conditions and declining 
soil fertility. 

In comparison with the two annual species, subterranean clover and AVimmera 
rye-grass, the annual period of production of both P. tuherosa and perennial rye¬ 
grass is considerably wider and the stability of the pasture greater. 

The particular advantages of Phalaris tuherosa lie in its drought-resistance, 
permanence and stability when established, its adaptability to varying soil types— 
provided that the subsoil is reasonably deep and retentive of moisture—and its 
adaptability to varying conditions of management, ranging from rotational 
grazing to pure hay. 

(c) Reasons for the restricted use of Phalaris tuherosa during previous yewrs. 

In view of the advantages given above, it becomes pertinent to ask why, during 
the fifty years since its initial introduction into Australia or the thirty years 
since its first popularization, the grass has not been more widely used. 

The readiness with which the seeds shed at maturity, and the poor capacity for 
spreading on non-cultivated land, have both seriously restricted the use of 
P. tuherosa. There is evidence that in South Australia, where the conditions are 
well suited to its development, the grass was becoming popular shortly before the 
war, and the intervention of the war period 1914-18 probably acted as a check on 
its development, especially from the point of view of the younger and more 
enterprising generation. During the post-war period the unfortunate confusion 
between P. tuherosa and the annual P. minor has led to a general lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of the qualities of the perennial species. Perhaps the most important and 
most fundamental of the several inhibitory factors, however, has beeq the little 
realised fact that P. tuherosa is highly sensitive to competition, particularly from 
the rye-grasses, during the year of establishment. Many failures with this species 
have been due to its inclusion in mixtures containing comparatively large quanti¬ 
ties per acre of rye-grass. Investigations at the Waite Institute have recently 
shown that in order to obtain a vigorous development of Phalaris tuherosa ioQ 
the first season it is necessary to eliminate from the mixture or greatly restrict the 
seeding of rye-grass, which forma the pam of most pasture mixtures. 

Additional agents of suppression are vigorous weeds such as Cape dandelion 
{Oryptostemma calendulacea), barley grass (Hordeum wild oats 

(Avena fatua), and soursob (Oxalis cernua). The presence of these plants in 
poorly prepared or weedy ground effectively inhibits the establishment of Phalaris 
tuherosa. Where these have been eliminated by careful soil preparation the 
ezpe^ involved in estaUisbing the pasture has usually been appreciable^ and the 
invariable inclusion of rye-grass in the mixture is readily underst^mdable. Owing 
to the high price of Phalaris seed (until recently 5s. 6d. to 7s. fid. per lb.), its 
frequent' Idw'viabiSit^ oAA unpibVen claiihs, if % ^perfectly natural afid rational 
that perennial rye-grass or Wimmera rye-grass shoifid be included as a safeguard, 
if not as the choseii basisrpf the pmutuxoi 
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Figure 1.—^Fastiiire eown BCagr, 1931, wltli PhataHs 9% pt eenl., r7e>gT»M 50 per 
eeiit. Herbage, 1981, eontaliied PkatifurU 7 per ee&t., rye-graet 98 per cent Herbage, 
1988, eontalned PhaMaHt 86 per eentn and rpe-g^M 90 per eent. 



Flgare 8w-—Pasfeiire eown Mbj, 1981, wttb Pb«Wir 70 per eeat., rpe-grase 85 per 
eenl. Herbage^ 1981, eentalned PKaimrit 81 per eepb, rpt-graM 79 per eent. Herbage, 
1888i eentaiaed PhtOmrit 05 per eetik. and rpe-graM 85 per eent. 
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The eompedtiTe of perennial rye-grass is shown in Figs. 1^ 2, and 3. 
It is shown by Cashmore (12) that differenees in the structure of the root systems 
of the two species help to explain the depressing influence of the rye-grass. 

D. THE AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF PBALAB18 TVBEB08A. 

(a) 8eed germindion^ 

The seed germination of commercial samples is usually between 40 and 70 per 
cent., and rarely much above 70 per cent. Quite frequently the viability is below 
40 per cent., but the seed in these cases is probably several years old, or has been 
harvested in an immature condition. Samples'^ picked by hand at the Waite 
Institute invariably give a viability of 90 to 100 per cent., whereas samples 
hpvested by a fleld implement such as the binder or stripper give lower vdiues. 
These, and the low values of commercial samples generally, appear to be due to 
the presence of immature seed unavoidably harvested owing to its readily shattei- 
ing nature* 






Figure 8.—^Peiture eown BCer, 1081, wltli PhqlturU 100 per ef&t. 

Flgoree 1-8.—Development taree ewsirde et the Witte Znitltate during Aapiit, 

108S. Bieb WM eown in Uaj, 1081, witli the tim number el viable eeedb per' plot 
(ippreximiUlj lOtbi. total eeed per aero), but with varying prepertiona ef PbaloHt 
tub«ro9a and perenaial rye-graaa. 


The optimum range of temperature for the germination of P. tuberose se^ 
isj 16 to 25^C. Altexnaiing temperatures are apparently not necessary. Higfier 
flgnres are usually obtained in sgnd or soil than on filter paper, due to the fact 
tha^ ^ ^%6eds’’ are rather or lens-ohapad, and tend to be enveloped in a 
film, ai water* w^ieh ^udes air, when the^oeeds are placed op filter pajier, 
isyptoipcfd fama ,of ®y ^ed sand ^ 60-79' per 
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eent. moisture saturation and maintained at 15-25^0. the maximum germination 
percentage is attained. This renders the detection of pink tips (P. minor) 
difficult, however, and in routine tests conducted at the Waite Institute the 
samples are germinated both in sand and on filter paper. 

results of an investigation in which seed samples of varying origin were 
tinted Oh filter paper as against sand are given in the following table:— 

Ta^^® I. —^^^owing the Viability of Bepresentative Seed Samples of Phalaris 
from Varying Sources, (1) Germinated on Filter Paper, (2) Sown 

in Sand. 


Sample. 

Details. 

Year 

grown 

Perce 

Filter Paper. 

ntage Germina 

Sand. 

tion. 

Relative 
value obtain¬ 
able on Filter 
Paper with 
Sand at 100. 

7 

days. 

21 

days. 

7 

days. 

21 

days. 

7 

days. 

21 

days. 

lb 81-1 ... 

Waite Institute, hand 

1931 

83 

93 

93 

96 

90 

98 


picked 








lb 91 .... 

Commercial seed . 

1930 

41 

64 

60 

67 

82 

96 

lb 122 ... 

A. F. Wilson (Vic.), com- 

1930 

23 

46 

48 

63 

48 

77 


mercial seed 








lb 124 .... 

Waite Institute field 

1931 

72 

90 

88 

94 

82 

96 


sample A 








lb 126 ... 

Waite Institute field 

1931 

21 

48 

74 

84 

28 

57 


sample B 








lb 127 ... 

A. F. Wilson, hand picked, 

1931 

6 

13 

26 

30 

24 

43 

lb 129 ... 

green 

A. F. Wilson, hand picked. 

1931 

14 

22 

27 

32 

62 

68 


almost mature 








lb 132 ... 

A. F. Wilson, mature. 

1931 

23 

36 

44 

48 

63 

74 


machine threshed 








lb 133 ... 

A. F. Wilson, mature. 

1931 

38 

69 

90 

94 

43 

63 


hand picked 








lb 140 ... 

A. F. Wdson, commercial 

1931 

38 

54 

61 

66 

63 

81 


bulk seed 








lb 266 ... 

Glen Innes, N.S.W., hand 

1931 

54 

67 

80 

86 

67 

78 


picked 








Gb296 ... 

N.S.W. certified seed. 

1932 

• 63 

67 

72 

74 

74 

91 


Mean . 


39 

64 

63 

68 

62 

79 


Odds that mean germination percentage in sand is significantly greater than that 
on filter paper:—^At 7 days, 9999 : 1; at 21 days, 1110 :1. 


The effect of temperature on the germination of P. tuberosa was investigated 
by means of a multiple temperature incubator of fourteen compartments. The 
mean temperature of each compartment for the period of the test is given in 
Table II. The fluctuation in temperature was slight; the maximum amplitude was 
2.0° C., but in most cases the total fluctuation of any compartment was less than 
1.5°C., or 0.75°C. from the mean. Petri dishes 9cm. in diameter were each pror 
vided with 50 gms. of sterilised quartz sand of 1mm. diameter or less, maintained 
at 70 per cent, of its water-holding capacity. Each test consisted of duplicati^ 
lots of 100 seeds, and an incubation period of 21 days was allowed. 
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The following table summariaea the reaulte obtained:— 

^ABLE II .—Showing Percentage Germination of Phalaris tuberoaa at 7 and 21 
Dags, and Number of Days Taken to Beach 40 per cent, and 90 pihr cent. 
Viability. 


Mean tempera¬ 
ture ®C . 

.. 4 0 7-5 

120 

13-5 14-6 16-5 170 18-6 

21-6 

23*5 25*5 

27-5 

j1*5^3 3.() 

7 days. 


1 

Pebobntaqe Viability. 
25 77 96 9a 92 

92 

90 89 


18 

21 days. 

!! — 60 

91 

95 97 98 94 93 

93 

92 90 

6^ 

^ Jr- 

40 per cent. .. 

Days to Reach 40 per oeht. ahd 90 per 
— 21 11 8 7 6 6 4 

CENT. 

4 

Viability. 
3 3 

3 


90 per cent. .. 

.. - — 

17 

11 8 7 7 5 

5 

5 ' 8 

— 

— — 


After-ripening is frequently necessary with P. tuberosa seed, particularly when 
grown in cool moist habitats, or harvested in an unusually cool moist summer. 
Seed harvested from a Victorian locality during the 1930-31 season and again 
during the 1932-33 season gave, when germinated at the Waite Institute some 
weeks after harvest, unusually low germination percentages. During the subse¬ 
quent storage period, however, the samples gradually improved in viability. The 
germination figures for the two samples are given in Table III. 

Table III —Showing Improvement of Certain Samples of Phalaris tuberosa 

after Harvest. 

Pkbobntaob Viability aftbb 21 Bays’ Incubation at Vabyino Batbs. 

^®b. 24th» Mar. 12th» April 17th, Jan. 23rd, Feb. 10th, Mar. diet, 
oampie. 1931 I 93 I 1931 1933 ^ I 933 , I 933 . 

Gb 91 Jan., 1931 15 30 61 57 — 

Gb 276 Jan., 1933 — — — 30 — 

Gb290* Jan., 1933 — 57 

* Gb 290 represented seed of Gb 276 dried off in the sun. 

After-ripening is apparently necessary only where the seed has developed under 
relatively cool moist conditions, and may be hastened by exposing to warm, dry 
conditions after harvest. 

The evidence concerning germination indicates that satisfactory germination may 
be attained over a fairly wide range of temperature—10 to 28®C. (50 to 80®P.) 
—^with an optimum temperature in the neighborhood of 20®C. (68®P.). The seeds 
are sensitive to unfavorable conditidhs of excess moisture or inadequate aeration, 
as evidenced by filter paper results, and unsatisfactory germination occurs in 
water-logged soil or where the seeds are not sown fairly close to the surface. In 
practice the seeds should be thoroughly covered but not to a greater depth than 
irin. oil loamy or heavy soils, and not deeper than iin. on sandy soils. Harvested 
samples may be low in viability, due to harvesting as little as two or three days 
before the optimum stage, and after-ripening may be necessary in the case of 
seeds which have developed under cool moist conditions. After-ripening doc^ not 
occur in seeds harvested in a green condition, however, but is only ejected in 
fully d^eloped and apparently mature seeds. 

(b) Establishment and Seedling Development. 

The seedling development of P. tuberosa is vigorous compared with that of 
perentaal grasses such as cocksfoot, Danthonia, Yorkshire fog, and perehniHl Veldt 
grass,, but it is only half as vigorous as that of perennial rye-grass (12), whieb 
ill turn is conigderably less getive in establishmmit than Wimmera rye-grass.' 
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The seositiyenees of P. tuberaaa to eompetitio^ has been establM^ by the 
of Tromble and Davies (4). To their evidence must now be added ilie data ef 
Cashmore (12), which show that the mclusion in the seeds mixture of only Slbs. 
or 121bs. per acre of perennial rye-grass tends to suppress very eff^tively the 
establishment of P. tubero$a and to reduce its yield during the first and second 
seasons to negligible quantities. Furthermore, as little as 41bs. pec acre of 
perennial rye-grass sown with 121bs. per acre of P. tuheroBo^ ^ y^d 

of the latter by 75 per cent. 

The nature of the depressing influence of rye-grass on P. tuherosa during the 
year of establishment is at present under investigatimi. Whilst the structure of 
the root system is of evident importance in permitting greater physiological 
activity on the part of the rye-grass in the surface layers of soil, the roles of 
(1) competition for nutrients and (2) depression arising from the root respiration 
of the rye-grass have not yet been fully investigated. 

From the practical point of view it is essential that seedings of rye-grass or 
cereal cover crops be eliminated or employed with great caution in the establish¬ 
ment of P. tuherosa. Moreover, weed competition should be reduced as much as 
possible, pn the other hand, the presence of a suitable l^^ume, such as subter¬ 
ranean clover, in the higher rainfall country bordering the wheat belt, early 
subterranean clover in the cereal areas, and white clover under irrigation is 
desirable and definitely advantageous to the grass, even on soils of moderate to 
high fertility. Evidence of the value of early subterranean (dover at Gepp^s Cross 
(South Australia) on a rainfall of ISin. is shown in Figs. 4> 6, and 6. Detailed 
evidence of the value of legumes in association with pemanent grasses is giveu in 
a separate publication (4). 

(c) Seeds rates and methods of establishment. 

Owing to the relatively small size of P. iuherosa seeds (approximately 300,000 
per lb.) heavy seed rates are not usually required. Even if the germination is as 
low as 30 per cent., each pound of seed will contain 90,000 viable seeds^ or 
sufficient to provide two viable seeds per square foot of soil. With see^ o^ good 
viability, there are generally 220,000 viable seeds per lb., or sufficient to supply 
five viable seeds per square foot. The establishment rate under reason¬ 
ably favorable conditions and in the absence of competition is usuaMy about 
40 per cent., so that theoretically 11b. of seed per acre is capable of 
providing 1>2 plants per squire foot, according to viability. On fertile soils 
4 vigorous seedlings per square foot appear to be ample, indicating seeding rates 
of 2-41bs. per acre. On poor sandy sqils l-21bs. per ^re or even less, when 
established with subterranean clover, may be found satisfactory provided good 
seed is employed and sown effectively, with due regard to tilA and depth of 
seedily, 

Adverting to the work of Cashmore eited above, a seeds rate of Ifil^s. per acre 
produced 22.2 seedlings per square foot during the first season. After the suc¬ 
ceeding summer period, and at the commencement of the second winter these had 
thinned out to 3.0 jdants per square foot, but provided a sward of 100 per cent, 
gipund cover {vide Fig. 3) during the second winter. Thefe appears to be no 
necessity*^ for high mortality, which here occurred to the extwt nf 87 per cent., 
because in a collectien of 26,000 sinjple plants of true P. tuberoea set out 2 to 
3 apart at the Waite Institu^ ho single death has occurred during Ihe past 
thn^^years. The mortally found in dense seedlings is probably d^e to inteCrfd^t 
ce^iijMtition for water, nutrients, soil, oxygen, and light. With sparse seedinp^ in. the 
alb^h^ ol^cpffbotitiiQii from other plants and mder suitable epvironmental eo|i4^- 
to negligible. Spar^ si^ngs, moreover,>penmt<a hi^^er 

OODditioilS of QIBIlimr 





effect of early snbterraneaii eloTer on the development of PhcUar^s tubera*a. along tiie edge of an adjoining plot of 
tbe latter on July 24tli, 1938. The plots were established on Jane 4th» 1931. 
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drought. All of this points to seeds rates considerably lower than those employed 
in temperate countries, and lower than the rates until recently thought to be 
necessary in South Australia. Their adoption in the case of P. tuherosa presup¬ 
poses the absence of competition from we^~or othel^grasses, ahd is made possible 
by the comparatively favorable temperatures of autumn and early winter in 
Southern Australia, and by the capacity of single plants of P. tuherosa to attain 
an ultimate diameter of several feet by means of sub-aerial rhizome development. 

P. tuherosa seed may be effectively established by mixing with superphosphate 
immediately before sowing and applying to the soil surface by means of a drill 
or fertiliser distributor. It is preferable not to ^sow the seed in drill rows. I'he 
seed should be allowed to drop on to a well-prepared surface of a slightly cloddy 
nature, or ridge-rolled. Light brush harrowing with a chain, wire-netting, or 
boughs is usually sufficient to cover the seed, which must not be buried deeply. 
Seeding should be carried out as early as possible after the break of weather an 
autumn. 

A method commonly employed at the Waite Institute is to sow the seeds at 
the rate of 150 per square foot or loz. to 14 square yards in seed boxes or 
nursery beds in March-April, six to eight weeks before the break of weather. 
An ounce of seed, sown and watered carefully, will provide sufficient seedlings 
to plant an acre if the seedlings are planted at 2ft. x 2ft. intervals. The method 
enables vigorous plants to be obtained during the first year, and planting may be 
deferred until well into the winter if difficulties are experienced in preparing the 
land. It also permits planting under water-logged conditions, and in subterranean 
clover land if desired. The cost of seed per acre in this case is negligible, but 
the cost of planting is a serious item. There is probably some scope for this 
method on small, intensively cultivated areas, particularly where P. tuherosa is 
being subjected to preliminary trial, and where small capital rather than lack of 
labor restricts the utilisations of the grass. Planting with root cuttings is effective 
but tedious. 

Whether the grass is sown or hand-planted, a suitable strain of subterranean 
clover should be sown with the Phalaris at the rate of approximately 41bs. per 
acre, if pasture legumes do not already occupy the land. 

(d) Productivity and persistence. 

Total production in the seeding year is usually low, and infrequently exceeds 
lOowts. per acre of hay. Two or three intermittent grazings of short duration are 
advantageous in restricting competition from annual plants which tend to dominate 
the pasture dur^ the spring. Grazing during the first year should be adopted 
solely in the int^sts of the developing Phaiaris plants, as these are established 
with a view to occupation for many years. Grazing should not be commenced until 
the s^lings possess at least three tillers per plant, usually about 10 we^ after 
seeding, and a reliable guide in Stocking is to maintain a cover of grass approxi-* 
mately 2in. to 4in. in height. Neither hard grazing nor allowing the pasture to 
get away is desirable during the first year, but the latter is not injurious if weeds 
or associate grasses are absent. 

In the second year the plants are thoroughly established and capable of with* 
standing comparatively heavy grazing. The fin^ 12 months after seeding comprise 
the critical period of the pasture. Plants which survive this period are usually 
permanent. Under systematic stocking, pastures of P. tuherosa and^subterranean 
clover under favorable conditions have been found capable of maintai||^ng rdatively 
large numbers of livestock—upwards of four sheep per acre. Alternatively fields 
of 2 tons to 4 tons per acre of good quality hay are obtainable. Compared* with 
other pasture plants, P. tuherosa is most prominent during the autumn and winter 
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* months. Its development at the Waite Institute is more evenly distributed ^over 
the year than any other species except Danthonia. At Adelaide the ^ass is 
dormant from early January to the end of March, but in more favored areas the 
period of dormancy is shorter. 

One of the most characteristic features of P. tuberosa is its drought-resistance. 
A second feature of importance is its capacity to persist on soils of widely varying 
fertility, including poor sandy types, provided the subsoil conditions are suitable. 
On the poorer types its yield is low so long as/ the fertility remains low, but its 
persistence enables it to take immediate advantage of increases in soil fertility 
resulting from the development of annual clovers, such as subterranean clover, 
growing in association with it. In trials conducted by the Waite Institute at 
various centres in South Australia, P. tuberosa has been the only species to persist 
throughout a period of four seasons. These trials have been carried out under 
rainfall conditions var 3 ring from 18in. to 32in. and on widely varying soil types, 
including the very poor podsolised types found at Kybybolite, Mount Compass, and 
Inman Valley. The evidence that the majority of plots established prior to 
1914 are still persisting indicates a high d^ee of longevity. Many of these plots 
are unproductive owing to poor soil fertility or the absence of management, but 
the plants established so long ago have persisted under adverse climatic conditions, 
including the drought of 1914, and this evidence provides much justification for 
the selection of the grass as a basis with subterranean clover for pasture develop¬ 
ment under certain conditions in South Australia. Of particular interest is a 
small patch of P. tuberosa established on sandy “heath^^ country on the property 
of Mr. T. P. Bell, Tintinara, approxiniately 20 years ago. The soil type is con¬ 
sidered too poor for pasture grasses generally, but supports evening primrose, 
and the rainfall conditions, 18in. per annum, are not sufficiently favorable for 
ordinary subterranean clover. The Phalaris plants have been continuously grazed 
by rabbits, but are still persisting, though their yield is low. It has also become 
established among uncleared heath scrub near by. 

(c) Management. 

The cardinal features of first-year management are (1) reduction of competition 
by thorough soil preparation and intermittent grazing in late winter; (2) the 
provision of superphosphate, liewt. to 2cwts. per acre, and a suitable associate 
legume, such as commercial or Dwalganup early subterranean clover, 41bs. per 
acre; (3) sowing before mid-winter, with due regard to the provision of surface 
conditions suitable for germination {vide p. 414); and (4) the use of good, 
viable seed of true perennial P. tuberosa at a seed rate of lib. to 41bs. per acre. 

Faulty management during the year of establishment may result in total failure 
x>r permanent injury to the stand. , 

Management during the second and subsequent seasons presupposes the main- 
tenahee of fertility by annual dressings of superphosphate and reasonable clover 
development. 

. The relative values of varying forms of grazing management have yet to be 
worked out in practice, but the results of Richardson, Trumble, and Shapter (13) 
and of Cashmore (12) in this connection are very significant. 

In the former paper it was suggested as a result of pot culture experiments 
that a system of three defoliations per annum could be expected to give better 
results from the point of view of productivity maintenance than more frequent 
defoliations. In these tests, however, cuts were made systematically at regular 
intervals, and where five cuts wefe imposed,' herbage was removed during the 
spring-e^y summer period—a critical time iq relation to drought-resistance and 
autumn regeneration. 
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More recent investigation carried out under field conditions by Cashmore has 
confirmed in general the conclusions derived from the pot culture experiments, 
but has further shown that P. tuherosa is particularly sensitive to defoliation 
during the spring and early summer. At this time there is a marked downward 
movement, of nutrients (13) which probably assist in the development of the 
root system during the later stages of growth and facilitate autumn regeneration. 
The downward movement of reserves is indicated by obvious enlargement of the 
basal internodes towards the end of September, several weeks before panicle 
exsertion (heading) at Adelaide, and continues till the ei^d of December when the 
plants mature. It is thus evident that defoliation between the middle or end of 
September and the middle or end of December is bound to restrict downward 
movement, thereby limiting the accumulation of reserves, and per se both drought* 
resistance and vigor of autumn regeneration. The practical outcome would there¬ 
fore seem to be as follows:—(1) Grazing, preferably on an intermittent basi? 
from autunm to spring (mid-September at the Waite Institute); (2) complete 
spelling from mid-spring to early or mid-summer; (3) the utilization of the final 
development—(a) as hay, cut at the heading or flowering stage, (h) for seed pro¬ 
duction, or (c) as mature standing herbage in the manner usually followed 
with ‘^natural” pastures. Actually this procedure would fit in very conveniently 
with ‘‘natural” pastures of an annual character, which are invariably under-grazed 
during the flush period in spring, and over-grazed during the autumn period of 
shortage. The utilisation of P. tuherosa as an adjunct to natural pastures would 
be of particular value in supplementing the supply of feed during the late autumn 
and winter, and in providing hay or mature herbage superior in quality to much 
of the herbage produced by natural pastures. Thus the spelling of P. tuherosa 
in spring and early summer is not only readily possible owing to the abundance of 
natural feed at that time, but would actually prove an advantage in enabling 
more effective use to be made of the natural pastures, tending to lessen the wastage 
caused by the development of large quantities of inedible seeds and fibre. 

(/) Seed production. 

The seed production of P. tuherosa, whilst considerably less than that of the 
rye-grasses grown under similar conditions, is of a moderate order, and not poor 
as is popularly supposed. The reputation the has for low seed production 

is probably derived largely from its readily shedding character and uneven ripen¬ 
ing. The yield of seed per plant is usually from 2 to 5 per cent, of the total 
weight, compared with 10 to 30 per cent, in the rye-grasses, but it is rare to obtain 
more than lOOlbs. of seed per acre in practice owing to harvesting difficulties. 

Capacity for seed production varies with the strain, and early flowering types 
are the heaviest yielders in this respect. The species is normally cross-pollinated, 
and it is significant that the types which flower early tend towards the erect, 
stemmy growth form, and the later maturing plants to a leafier, denser type, 
low in seed production. It has been possible, however, to isolate desirable leafy 
types which flower sufficiently early to permit satisfactory seed production at the 
Waite Institute. 

Harvesting operations are beset with many difficulties, and there is room for 
skill and originality in avoiding loss by shedding. Two alternative piethods are 
available:—(I) Cutting with the binder, followed by stooking and threshing; 
and (2) removal of the heads by means of a stripper or header harvester. What¬ 
ever method is used, modifications of the ordinary cereal machines are necessary. 

The principal advantage that the binder offers is an opportunity of obtaining 
the maximum yield of seed. The crop should be cut when the seeds of the upper 
portion of the inflorescence are mature and commencing to drop. Seeds are liable 
to be thresh^ on to the canvas of the binder and deposited on the ground; hence 
a detachable trough placed below the near roller of the lower canvas is advisable 
to reta&i tiiis seed, which is usually the heaviest. Moreover, the sheaves lose 
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appreciable quantities of seed when ejected from the machine to the ground, and 
a sheaf carrier is necessary to avoid this second source of loss. At the Waite 
Institute, the sheaves are laid out spoke>wise on tarpaulins made from secondhand 
comsacks*, and when cured are carted to a stationary stripper, power-driven, the 
mature inflorescences only being passed through the machine. The principal dis¬ 
advantages of the binder method are the number of handlings required and con¬ 
sequent loss of expediency, and the liability to gamer the seeds of weeds or other 
plants growing in association. 

The combined harvester offers the most expeditious method, and this is of 
paramount importance in taking off appreciable areas. Furthermore, as P. 
tuberosa is generally taller than associate plants such as Lolivm species, Festuca 
tnyuros, and docks {Rumex spp.) any implement which harvests only the heads 
tends to collect a clean sample. On the other hand, this method appears to yield 
rather less seed per acre, and unless care is taken to harvest at exactly the right 
stage a large proportion of green seed may be collected, resulting in low viability 
of the sample. 

In order to secure a comparison of the seed yields obtainable using the above 
two methods, an acre of P. tuberosa at the Waite Institute was subdivided on the 
ABBA system into 12 plots each l/25th acre, with “buffer*’ plots to allow tracks 
to be cut by the machines. The six “A” plots were cut with the binder at the 
stage described above, and the sheaves were subjected to the operations already 
discussed. The six “B” plots were stripped when all but the lower spikelets of 
the inflorescence had matured. Owing to favorable weather conditions, including 
an absence of hot dry weather and severe winds, comparatively little seed had 
shed before stripping was commenced. During the stripping process, however, 
appreciable quantities of seed were lost. Although the area was fed off with sheep 
until early September, the crop at harvest was rather more than 6ft. in height. 
The machine employed was a standard stripper with a maximum comb lift of 
3ft. 6in. Had it been possible to raise this comb to the leafless portion immediately 
below the inflorescence, much choking of the machine could have been avoided 
and less seed lost. On the other hand the weather conditions were exceptionally 
favorable for the retention of seed by the inflorescences, and considerably more 
seed might have been lost prior to stripping. 

The seed in all cases was cleaned by sieving and the use of a small blower with 
controlled draught. This produced an excellent sample. The results of the 
test, in terms of the yield of seed per acre, percentage viability and number of 
seeds per pound are given in the following table:— 


Table IV.— Showing Yield of seed (Lbs. per Acre), Percentage Viability, and 
Number of Seeds per Pound when Harvested by (a) Cutting and Threshing, 
(b) Stripping. 


Method of Harvesting. 

Yield 

of 

Seed. 

(Lbs. 

per 

Acre). 

Mean 

Viability. 

Mean No. of Seeds per Ib. 

Wght. 

per 

Bush. 

(lbs.) 

July, 

1933. 



To 

tal. 

Vial 

ble. 

Feb., 

1933. 

July, 

1933. 

Feb.. 

1933. 

July, 

1933. 

Feb., 

1933. 

July, 

1933. 

(e») Cutting and threshing 
(h) Stripping. 

119-73 

92-37 

% 

63-9 

67-3 

% 

78-7 

790 

388,017 

341,304 

353,822 

327,746 

247,943 

229,698 

278,458 

258,919 

43-6 

50-4 

f__ 


Odds that the mean yield of seed obtained by cutting and threshing is significantly 
greater than that obtained by stripping—^38.7 :1. 


'*Thi8 method was Suggested by Mr. Alan F. Wilson, of Beaconsfield, Victoria* 

D 
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Tho yield of seed and number of seeds per pound were significantly greater in 
the case of the ‘^out and threshed” series, which produced 27.361bs. per acre and 
46,713 seeds per pound more than the ‘^stripped” series. There was, however, 
no significant difference in the percentage viability of the two types of seed. 
It is of interest to note the improvement in viability of both lots between February 
and July, providing a further illustration of after-ripening in this species. 

The total yield of grass was approximately 2 tons per acre. In addition to 
this yield the acre had carried 100 sheep for 10 days during the autumn and 
winter months. 

E. CHARACTERS RELATING TO THE DROUGHT RESISTANCE AND 
PRODUCTIVITY OF PBALABI8 TVBEB08A. 

(a) Function of the root system and basal internodes. 

The seedling plant of P. tuberosa produces relatively few main roots which, 
however, rapidly penetrate the soil to an appreciable depth. At the Waite 
Institute, first year penetration through a heavy subsoil clay has reached a 
vertical distance of 76in. (12). The roots whilst small in number are poorly 
branched, and sparsely occupy the surface soil during the year of establishment. 
This permits the free entry of weeds, and also accounts for the suppressing effect 
of perennial rye-grass, which tends to occupy effectively the surface layers of 
soil. 

The basal intemodes beneath the soil surface are prominent morphologically, 
and, together with the root system, provide a means of storage for food material 
which is used by the plant for the production of herbage in the following autumn. 
In terms of dry weight the root system was found to comprise 30 per cent, and 
the basal internodes 20 per cent, of the plant (13); thus approximately 50 per cent, 
of the total dry weight of the plant may be underground. Of the total nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid present in the plant at maturity, 57 per cent, of both nutrients 
was present in the underground portion. More nitrogen was present in the roots 
than in the basal intemodes, whereas more phosphoric acid was contained in the 
basal intemodes than in the root system. 

Autumn regeneration takes place entirely from the basal nodes of the under¬ 
ground portion of the stems, which bear external buds, three or four to each 
tiller. The development of both stem buds and root buds during the autumn 
following establishment is vigorous, enabling the plants to occupy the ground 
effectively at an early stage under favorable conditions for growth. The 
established sward is of a dense turf-like nature, and when vigorous is highly 
resistant to the entry of annual weeds. 

(6) Water requirement and drought-resistance. 

The transpiration of P. tuberosa is, as Maximov has shown in many plants of 
a drought-enduring character, comparatively active. Expressed as the transpira 
tion ratio the water requirement appears to be higher than that of the cereals 
and of Wimmera rye-grass, and slightly higher than that of perennial rye-grass. 

The transpiration ratio for P. tuberosa was determined at the Waite Institute 
during 1925, 1931 and 1932. In each of these three seasons Cape barley was 
grown under similar conditions, and a comparison of the two plants is given in 
the following table. 

Table V.— Showing Transpiration Batios for Barley and P. tuberosa, Waite 

Institute, 1925, 1931, 1932. 



1925. 

1931. 

1932. 

Cape ^rley. 

269 

233 

312 

PhedaHs tuberosa . 

529 

627 

602 

Phalaris tuberosa with barley at 100 . 

X96 

225 

193 
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It would thug appear that the water requirement of P. tuherasa is comparatively 
high in relation to that of cereals; for each unit of dry matter produced 
P. tuherosa transpires approximately twice as much water as barley. It is evident 
therefore that the drought-resistance of this grass cannot be associated with water 
economy. 

An important feature of P. tuberosa is its capacity to enter a condition 
resembling anabiosis, or suspended animation prior to the onset of dry conditions. 
In addition, the root system has been found to extend materially in penetration 
(12) and to increase in dry weight (13) after the flowering stage, although there 
is little increase in the stem development during the flnal period. Associated 
with these features is the close coincidence of the plant’s life cycle with the 
periodicity of the Mediterranean type of climate. 

The advantages of deep root penetration are threefold, enabling the nutrients 
of a large area of soil to be exploited, additional moisture to be gained, and 
more favorable temperature relations to be secured. Evidence from the Waite 
Institute soil temperature records shows that the temperature of the top inch of 
soil may vary from 32°F. to 130°P. in the Adelaide district. On the other hand, 
the amplitude at 2ft. is only 34° F., with a mean annual temperature of 65 °F. 
Records obtained by Smith (14) at Davis, California, indicated similar tempera¬ 
ture changes at 2ft. and in the surface layers, and showed that at 6ft. the mean 
annual temperature was also 65° F., the maximum annual amplitude 18 °F., and 
the lag compared with surface temperatures 8 weeks. This lag indicates that 
when the surface soil is under extremes of temperature the subsoil at 6ft. i:f 
fairly close to the optimum for growth. 

It is of interest to note that the main roots, particularly in the upper soil layers, 
develop a woolly covering and a corky inner cylinder, which completely insulate 
them from loss of water to the surface soil, which becomes hot and dry during tho 
summer months. 

Contact between the root system and the relatively cool moist layers of the 
deeper soil strata is apparently essential for summer persistence. If the roots are 
cut at 6in. below the soil surface—an operation which was performed at the Waite 
Institute during the 1931-32 summer—^the plants fail to survive. If the entire 
root system is exposed to normal summer atmospheric conditions, the plants also 
succumb. A series of 88 single potted plants of P. tuherosa were treated in 11 
different ways during the 1932-33 summer, using eight replications per treatment. 
Thirty-two plants were washed out at maturity, and the root system freed fro fa 
soil. The plants were immediately stored in tins in four places, (1) in 
a cool store at 33-35°F., (2) in a basement at 64-72°F., (3) in a room at 
68-74°F., and (4) in a glasshouse at 45-110°F. When replanted in the following 
autumn all plants were found to be dead. Similarly, plants allowed to remain in 
pots under the above four temperature conditions, with the soil just dry enough 
to prevent growth, failed to live throughout the summer. Finally, 24 pots were 
provided with artificial subsoils by removing the bottoms of the eiurthenware pots 
and allowing the roots to penetrate a quantity of ordinary soil at a favorable 
moisture saturation, and placed in an Sin. enamelled pot of 7 Kg. capacity. A 
layer of gravel lin. in thickness was placed between the ‘‘subsoil” of the enamelled 
pot, and the soil of the bottomless earthenware pot, and the roots were allowed to 
penetrate the “subsoil” eight weeks before maturity. Pots of this series were 
placed under three of the various temperature conditions, none being placed in 
cool storage. In all cases, however, the plants died, being incapable of regenera¬ 
tion in the following autumn. 

It appears evident that some factor in addition to moisture and temperat^ 
enters into the process of summer dormancy in P. tuherosa, and an explanation 
may be found in the oxygen relations of the root systenu Provided that the plant 
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is in a gro'nring cdndition, oxygen is necessary for root respiration. When the 
whole of the stem and the upper portion of the root system is in a condition ot 
complete dormancy, however, anabiosis of the protoplasmic growing points in the 
deep subsoil layers can probably only be induced by a high partial pressure Of 
carbon dioxide or by reduced oxygen supply leading to a suppression of activity. 
In the ‘‘subsoil” series described above, favorable conditions of aeration in the 
small quantity of soil used may have been responsible for the complete mortality 
recorded. 

The nature of the subsoil would therefore appear to be of paramount 
importance in determining the drought-resistance of P. tuberosa, particularly 
in regard to moisture retentivity, temperature, and the exclusion of the air. 

(c) Chemical composition* 

The chemical composition of P. tuberosa at varying stages of growth and 
under different frequencies of cutting has been worked out in detail by Eichard- 
son, Trumble and Shapter (13). 

The main feature is the wide variation in composition with the stage of growth 
of the plant. During the early vegetative stages the herbage is particularly rich 
in protein and minerals, but after panicle exertion the percentages of protein and 
minerals fall rapidly, resulting in mature herbage of comparatively low feeding 
value. 

There is actually less nitrogen and phosphoric acid in the herbage at maturity 
than at an earlier growth stage. No loss of nitrogen and phosphoric acid is 
sustained by the plant system as a whole; downward migration to the under¬ 
ground portion of the plant accounts for the loss sustained by the herbage. 

With respect to potash, however, a substantial and absolute loss was found to 
occur from all portions of the plant during the final stage of growth. This loss, 
which represented 27.8 per cent, of the total intake, must be regarded as a 
migration of potash from the plant to the soil, and may be due to diffusion from 
the root system at the stage when physiological activity ceases. 

Under varying cutting treatments it was found that the yields of herbage, basal 
intemodes, and roots were considerably reduced by increasing the number of cuts. 
Cutting five times reduced the yield of herbage by 54 per cent, and the root system 
by 78 per cent. 

The yields of protein and phosphoric acid in the herbage were increased, how¬ 
ever, by each treatment involving more than one cut. The maximum yield of 
protein, three times that of the single cut series, was obtained under five cuts; 
the maximum yield of phosphoric acid, 63 per cent, greater than that of the 
control, under two cuts. 

The water requirement per unit of dry matter was not significantly different 
under frequent cutting from that of the single cut series, but the water requireil 
per unit of nitrogen and/or phosphoric acid was greatly reduced by increasing 
the number of cuts. The practical application of this, in areas of low and un¬ 
certain rainfall, is obvious, but the lessened vigor and drought-resistance of the 
plant arising from too frequent defoliation, particularly in the spring, must be 
recognised. 

(d) The relation of management to productivity, drought-resistance, and 

persistence* 

In the light of the evidence discussed above> effective management in the case 
of P. tuberosa would appear to be governed by a suitable compromise between 
intermittetit grazing, aiming to produce nutrients at low water cost on the one 
hand, and spelling to enable sufficient root development and food storage to occur 
before summer on the other. A system of autunm and winter grazing, followed 
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by resting in late spring and early summer, such as has been already suggested 
(p. 414), would provide such a compromise. It is important to note that in the 
case of a hay cut carried out at the heading stage to ensure hay of high quality, 
this must be obtained to some extent at the expense of early development in the 
following autumn. The requirements of particular cases will determine which 
most important, but it is probable that the maximum hay yield (in terms of 
nutrients) and the maximum autumn development cannot both be obtained under 
the same system of management. To ensure maximum autumn development the 
herbage should be allowed to dry out entirely. 

At the Waite Institute the method of management adopted has been to conduct 
three to four grazings at intervals of approximately seven weeks between April 
and September, and to spell the pasture from the middle of September onwards. 
If hay is taken, this is cut in early November, and a fairly long stubbh* is left. 
Harvesting for seed production is carried out at the end of December, whereas if 
the herbage is grazed ns dry f(*(‘d during the summer and autumn, stock arc 
allowed access towards the end of January. 

The pm'sistence of the grass is affected adversely by injudicious management 
and a decline in soil fertility, due to insufficient toj)-dressing with supcrphosy)liate 
and the absence of pasture legumes. On the other hand, the range of adaj)tability 
to both varying management and varying soil fertility is extremely wide. 

Where P. tuberom has been established for many years it is liable to become 
sod-bound as in the case of Paspalum dilatatum, a summer-growing grass of similar 
growth-form in the vegetative condition. This is due, however, as in the case of 
Pat^palum, to an excess of carbohydrate reserves in ndation to nitrogen, and can 
readily be avoided by mechanical renovation, the application of nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilisers a(‘Companied by rotational grazing or by due regard to the development 
of associate legumes. 


F. SOME AGKKnHyrURAL FEATURES OF PUALAPli!i CANABIKNSIS, 
P. MINOP, AND P, COEUrLKSCENS. 

The cultivated canary grass (P. (mfnriensis) has become more prominent in 
recent years than formerly owing to an increase in the pi ice of imported canary 
seed following an increased tariff on this commodity. Oanary grass may be grown 
over much of the wheat belt in Southern Australia, and is adapted to the methods 
of cultivation employed for Avheat and barley. The see<Is are considerably larger 
than those of P. tuberosa or P, minor —GO,000 per pound as compared with 300,000 
per pound. Twenty pounds per acre is a satisfactory seeding rate, and the yields 
usually obtained vary from lObush. to lobush. per acre. The weight of a bushel 
is approximately GOlbs. The seeds shed readily, but not so readily as those of 
P. tuberosa and P. minor. Care must be exercised in harvesting, however. The 
grass is of little value apart from its seed production, and is useless for pasture 
development. 

Wild canary grass (P. minor) is the most widespread species of PheUaris in 
the cultivated areas of South Australia, and is found throughout the wheat belt. 
When grown on fertile soils under conditions of cultivation this species is capable 
of producing high yields of succulent herbage. P. minor is similar in seasonal 
yield and persistence to Wimmera rye-grass, but the herbage is of a more succu¬ 
lent nature. With Wimmera rye-grass available this species is unnecessary, and 
in view of the confusion it has caused and is liable to cause Avith P. tuherosoy it 
must be regarded as an undesirable species. ^ 

E 
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P. coerulescens is a grass with several attractive characteristics. Like P. tuberosa 
it is perennial and highly drought resistant. The growth-form is more erect, and 
the tillering capacity per plant is poorer, but the leaves are dner and rathei* 
more leathery in texture. Flowering and maturity are considerably earlier than 
in P. tuberosa. The water requirement is, moreover, appreciably less. It appears 
to be sensitive to competition, as in the case of other Phalaris species. Although 
not as productive as P. tuberosa, P. coerulescem is worthy of further trial, parti¬ 
cularly under conditions too arid for P. tuberosa. 

A comparison of the development and water require;paent of the two perennial 
winter-growing species of Phalaris was made in pot cultures during the 1932 
season. The seeds of both species were sown in boxes on April 1st, and three 
seedlings were planted per pot on July 13th, 1932. The plants were carried 
through to maturity, and the technique employed was the same as that commonly 
used at the Waite Institute. 

The results of this investigation are shown in the following table:— 


Table VI.— Showing the Comparative Development and Water Requirement of 
Phalaris coerulescens and P. tuberosa under Similar Conditions in Pot Cultures, 
Waite Institute, 1932. 


i 



Trans- 

Dry Matter Production (gm.). j 



Date of 
Flowering. 

Date of 
Maturity. 

piration 

(Kg.). 

Herbage. 

Basal 

Inter¬ 

nodes. 

Root 

System. 

Tranap. 

Ratio. 

P. coerulescens .... 
P. tuberosa . 

Nov. 1 
Nov. 22 

Dec. 8 
Dec. 27 

69*93 

89*23 

86*82 
120 09 

1 

59*18 

28*22 

24*43 

45*99 

479 

602 


The flowering of each species was about three weeks later than occurred in the 
field owing to glasshouse conditions. 

The earlier maturity of P. coerulescens, which closely coincides with that of 
the two annuals, P. canariensis and P. minor, is illustrated by these resu ts. The 
quantity of herbage produced and the dry weight of the root system were both 
appreciably lower in P. coerulescens than in P. tuberosa. On the other hand, the 
develpment of the basal internodes was considerably greater in the former. The 
basal internodes, particularly the lowest, become conspicuously swollen as early 
as the seedling stage in P. coerulescens, and provide a useful means for the identi¬ 
fication of this species in the vegetative state. The water requirement is signifi¬ 
cantly lower in P. coerulescens, probably as a result of its earlier maturity. Further 
investigation of this species is warranted. 

The major taxonomic differences of these species are described by Allan and 
Zotov (8) and by Gardner and Meadly (15). It is not proposed to enter further 
into the taxonomic discussion here. Comparatively little data concerning their 
identification from vegetative characters has been given, however, and the follow¬ 
ing information may prove of value:— 

All species of Phalaris appear to possess colored sap, which shows as a purple 
or pinkish exudation when the young shoots are cut across near the base with a 
sharp knife. This characteristic has not been found in any group other than the 
Phalaris genus. The leaves are usually quite glabrous, bluish green, and the 
leaf ahpot ds rolled in the bud. The principal vegetative features on which 
identification may be effected are included in Table VU. 
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Table VII .—Showing the Principal Vegetative and Growth Characters of Selected 

Phalaris Species. 



P. 

arundinacea. 

P. 

tuberosa. 

P. 

coerulescens. 

P. 

minor. 

P. 

canariensis. 

Habit. 

Rhizomic 

perennial 

SoboIiferouB 
or shortly 
rhizomic 
perennial 

Erect 

soboliferous 

perennial 

Divaricate 

annual 

Erect 

annual 

Incidence of growth .. 

Summer 

Winter 

Winter 

Winter 

Winter 

Vegetative characters— 






(a) ligule . 

Short 

Long 

Extremely 

long 

Long 

Appreciable 
to long 

(6) ribs of leaf blade 

Acute, in 
pairs 

Almost 

absent 

Acute 

Broadly 

convex 

Acute 

(c) tillering . 

External 

External 

External 

Internal 

Internal 

{ d ) basal internodes 

Normal 

Swollen, 

' oval 

Swollen, 

rounded 

Normal 

Normal 

( e ) stem and sheath ! 

Green 

Green 

Purple 

Purple 

Green 

colorations 1 

Aj^roximate date of ; 
flow’ering at Adelaide 1 




* 

Early Nov. 

Early Oct. ! 

Early Oct. 

Earlv Oct. 

Seed production. j 

Time taken for germina-: 
tion to commence at 

Poor 

i Moderate 

Poor to 1 

moderate 1 

1 

Liberal 1 

i 

High 

20'^ (\ (days). 

1 

1 

i 

1 

IJt^^ i 

i' 

2 


* Many saniplcs of I*, aruuthnttct-ft do not flower at Adelaide. During; the llKll and 1932 
.•‘Casons a few plants fiave flow<'»ed in late Noveinl;er and in Doeember. 



Figure 7.—Bepresontative “seedi’' and outer glumes of Phaltiris species—— 

1. P. canarienais. 2. P. minor. 3. P. coertUescens. 4. P. tuberosa (from an improved 
agricultural strain). 5. P, tuberoaa (ex Palestine). 6 . P. arundinacea. 

The “seed” and gliune characters of these species are shown in Fig. 7, and the 

seedling characters in Fig. 8. i i i i 

It is obvious that the vegetative characters’ normally employ^, and particularly 
the size and shape of ligule^ prominence of ribs on the leaf blades, the degree 
of swelling , of the basal intemodes, and sheath colorations are liable to vary with 
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the environment, but the above characters liave so far ))6en found reliable at 
Adelaide. To these may be added the pink root tip fdiaracter for P. minor, whicdi 
is a useful p^uide in the hlentification of seedlinp:s. 

As the distribution of P. canariensis is not extensive, except where specifically 
gi*own for seed, and the two perennials P, arundinacea and P. coerulencens are 
rarely to be found outside testing stations, the differences of importance are those 
between ]\ tuherosa and P, minor. The pink root tip character for P. minor has 
so far proved the most reliable single characteristic at the Waite Institute, but 
the difl’erences in type of tillering and in permanence are important in the field. 



Figure 8.—Representative seedlings of Phalaris species 12 weeks after seeding— 
1. P. arundinacea, 2 and 3. P. coeruleaccns. 4 and 5. Two distinct strains of 
P. tuheromu. 0. P. minor. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The species of the Phalaris group, commonly known as the canary grasses, are 
adapted to the agricultural areas of Southern Australia receiving liberal winter 
rainfall and periodic summer drought. 

The most valuable form for the seeding of permanent pastures is Phalaris 
tuberosa L., as develop^ from material grown at Toowoomba, Queensland, towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. A second perennial species, P. coerulescens 
Desf., is worthy of further investigation, particularly under conditions loo arid 
for P. tuberosa. 

The principal features of P. tuberosa are its capacity for production during 
autuian and winter, its drought-resistance, stability, adaptability to widely varying 
soil types, adaptability to varying conditions of management, and its capacity to 
grow in asst)^iation with subterranean clover. 

Reasons for the restricted use of this grass in South Australia during previous 
years include a tendency to sited the seeds readily at maturity, a poor capacity for 
epreading on non-cultivated land, and an unfortunate confusion between P. 
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tuberosa and the annual I\ minor. Furthermore, the perennial hpeoies is hif^hly 
sensitive to competition, particulaWy from the rye-grasses, during the year of 
establishment. 

The structure and depth of penetration of the root system are probaijly impor¬ 
tant in relation to both drought-resistance and susceptibility to (fompotition during 
the first year. 

Sustained productivity in swards of P. tubprosa is greatly dependent on soil 
fertility. A suitable associate legume and continued applications of soluble 
phosphate are desirable. 

Low seeds rates are indicated. On well-prepared land of good fertility 41bs. 
per acre of reliable .seed is sufficient. On poor soils 21l)s. per acre or less may 
be .sown in conjunction with a .suitable pasture legume. 

Intermittent grazing from autumn to mid-spring, followed by s))plling until 
«early or mid-summer, and the utilisation of the final development as hay, For 
seed production, or as mature standing herbage, appears to be an effective method 
of managing P. tuberosa. The accumulation of basal reserves in early summer 
is of paramount importance for regeneration during the following autumn. 

Seed production is of the order of 301bs. to LoOlbs. per acre. Cutting and 
threshing gave a significantly higher yield of clean seed than stripping. The 
relative merits of the two methods of harvesting arc discussed. 

Seed which has matured under relatively cool moist conditions may require a 
period of after-ripening. 

Th(; drought resistance of P. tuberosa is not associated with a low transpira¬ 
tion rate, but appears to be governed by its deep rooting habit and a capacity to 
enter a condition of anabiosis, or suspended animation, prior to the onset of dry 
conditions. Associated with these features is the close coincidence of the plant’s 
life cycle with the periodicity of the Mediterranean type of climate. 

Some agricultural features of a number of allied forms are discussed. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY PRICES. 


ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE 

GOVERNOR. 


[A Royal Commission, consisting of Messrs, W, J, Dawkins {Chair¬ 
man), Professor A, J, Perkins, and J, W, Wainwright, was appointed 
in January to inquire into and report upon the disparity between the 
prices paid by the consumer for dairy produce, the London parities of 
dairy produce, and the prices received by dairymen for milk and cream, 
the cause of such disparities, and the remedies therefor. The report is 
dated October 2i)th, 1933, and portion of it is quoted below. It is 
proposed to complete the report in subsequent 

SCOPE FOR THE INQUIRY. 

The inquiry has as much as possible been confined to matters relevant under tin* 
terms of reference, namely, “To inquire into and report upon the disparity 
between the prices paid by the consumer for dairy produce, the London paritic') 
uf dairy produce, and the pnces received by dairymen of South Australia for milk 
and cream; the causes of such disparities, and the remedies therefor.^^ Subse 
quently to the receipt of these terms of reference, a suggested Bill for the Control 
of the Milk Supply of the Metropolitan Area was also submitted by the Honorable 
the Chief Secretary for examination and report. 

In the course of these inquiries, several minor questions came under notice, and 
although some of these questions could not, perhaps, be strictly brought within 
the terms of reference, when deemed to be of sufficient importance to the inquiry 
to warrant investigation, they have been dealt ^^’ith accordingly. 

SOURCE OF THE EVIDENCE. 

The evidence upon which this report has been based was secured from verbal 
statements, correspondence, printed reports, commercial books and statements, 
and visits of inspection. 

Evidence was tendered by individual dairymen and milk vendors, by associa¬ 
tions of vendors and producers, the Metropolitan County Board, the Central 
Board of Health, butter and cheese factory proprietors and officials, ufiicers ol* 
the Department of Agriculture, and by other interested parties, who came forward 
voluntarily. 

Evidence was also taken in Melbourne from local controlling authorities, milk 
vendors and distributors, factory proprietors, &c., and in the course of inspection 
of the premises of milk vendors and dairy farmers ‘•upplying the metropolitan 
area of Melbourne. 

Your Commissioners were supplied with numerous reports and statements from 
the sister States, Commonwealth Departments, New Zealand, and England; and 
for these they desire to express their indebtedness. Outstanding among these 
publications is probably the Report of the Commission for the Re-organisation 
of Milk, issued in England in January, 1933. 

Subsequent to their visit to Melbourne, your Commissioners inspected several 
dairies and shops licensed to sell milk within the metropolitan area, and some 
dairies outside the metropolitan area, with a view to testing the value of evidence 
submitted bv several witnesses as to the sanitary conditions under which milk^ 
eream, and butter were being handled and sold in Adelaide. 
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In order to (jonfirm or correct their personal views on the matter, it was deemed 
wise to secure those of a competent outside observer, and accordingly the services 
of Mr. David Rutledge, Senior Dairy Supervisor of the Victorian Department 
of Agriculture, Avere obtained, and he w’^as asked to inspect and report upon some 
cf the dairies supplying milk to the metropolitan area. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The draft Bill for the control of milk in the metropolitan area submitted for 
consideration and report, provided that such control,-^including sanitary super¬ 
vision, should he exercised by a board consisting in the main of nominees of dairy¬ 
men, distributoi*s, and vendors. Hence, it follows that should the Bill be enacted 
questions of hygiene on the farm, in the dairy, or on the milk cart, upon which 
the well-being of the community might be dependent, would be left in the inade¬ 
quately trained hands of specially interested i)arties. Inquirias into the probable 
results of these proposals Avere therefore made. 

All the competent authorities that your Commissioners have consulted on the 
subject appeal to be of one opinion as to the danger to public health of careless 
or unhygienic handling of milk and dairy produce generally. It is recognised 
that the conditions under Avhich milk is usually produced and handled render it 
specially liable to bacterial and organic contamination; and that its natural com¬ 
position and relatively high initial temperature make of it an ideal medium 
for rapid bacterial groAvth. Moreover, milk is the natural foodstuff of infants, and 
is often fed to them in the raAV state. Hence, milk—more than any other human 
foodstuff—should be adequately protected from contamination at all stages. In 
this connection, the Chainnan of the Board of Health (Dr. A. R. Southwood) has 
been good enough to prepare a statement, which s('ts out very clearly the dangers 
to which the community is exposed by the careless or unhygienic handling of 
milk, and to Avhieh spe<dal attention is directed. 

The conclusions of Dr. Southwood^s statement may be summarised as follows:— 

1. That the following diseases are frequently spread by milk:—Tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, septic sore throat, abortus fever, diarr- 
hoeal and dysentery diseases of infants and adults. 

2. That infection of milk by organisms responsible for these diseases may arise 
from contact with human beings handling th(‘ milk, or from coavs. 

3. That in America 8.3 per cent., and in England 9.5 per cent, of samples of 
hiilk examined hijlve been found to be tubercle-infected. 

4. That creani, butter, buttermilk, ice cream, sour milk, fresh cheese, and other 
milk products may convey all the infections contained in the original milk from 
which they were prepared. 

5. That milk products are frequently made from the left-over milk, or milk that 
is otherwise unsaleable. 

6. That adequate pasteurisation is the simplest, cheapest, least objectionable,, 
and most trustworthy method of rendering milk safe. 

7. But that pasteurisation is not a substitute for efficient inspection. 

8. That inspection should give cleaner and better, but not necessarily safe 
inilk; that adequate pasteurisation completes the work of inspection by 
eliminating the dangers that the latter cannot see. 

9. That bovine tuberculosis should be dealt with by regular tuberculin testing 
of cows, by the building up of tubercle-free herds, by routine clinical examination 
of cattle by competent veterinary surgeons, by the testing of milk by microscopic 
and bmlogieal methods, and by the education of cow-keepers in the prevention^ 
pf . bovine infection. 
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For the above other reasons, and having in mind evidence given as to the 
xmsanitary conditions under which cows are frequently housed and milked, the 
carelessness with which milk is frequently handled in shops or on“ carts, and the 
unhygienic fashion in which milk is msually ladled out at back doors, your Com¬ 
missioners have no hesitation in affirming that to place the control of the milk 
supply of a large city in the hands of specially interested parties would not be 
in the best interests of the community. 


SUBDIVISIONS OF REPORT. 

In South Australia the dairy products said to be subject to disparity in prices 
can be limited to:— 

1. Whole milk; 

2. Butter; and 

3. Cheese. 

The manufacture of cheese is more or less localised in the South-East, and as no 
complaints were received concerning cheese prices, this report deals with whole 
milk and butter only. 

1. WHOLE MILK. 

In the report of the Re-organisation Commission for Milk, 1933, England, it 
is stated that the main objects in view have been as follows:— 

(a) The strengthening of the position of producers by enabling them to 
negoliate as a solid body with one voice and with adequate informa¬ 
tion, and by ensuring that negotiated agreements are universally 
observed. 

{})) The prevention of undercutting of the liquid market, and the provision 
of satisfactory arrangements for the sale of milk for manufacture. 

(c) The improvement of the quality of the milk supply. 

(d) The stimulation of the demand for milk for liquid consumption. 

(e) The recognition of the service rendered by producers who cater primarily 

for the liquid-milk market. 

(/) The development of the manufacture of milk products; and 

{/]/) The co-ordination of the efforts of all concerned—producers, distributors, 
and manufacturers—to secure prosperity for the whole milk industry 
of the country, with adequate safeguards for the interests of the con¬ 
suming public. 

The English Commission, after a lengthy examination of the position, sub¬ 
mitted comprehensive recommendations for the re-organisation of the milk supply 
of England and Wales. Your Commissioners have had to take into consideration 
the incidence of local conditions, and whilst their recommendations are less far- 
reaching than those of the English Commission, they have been very largely based 
upon the same underlying principles. 


A. THE METROPOLITAN MILK SUPPLY. 

The milk supply of the Adelaide metropolitan area is derived partly from the 
metropolitan area itself and partly from adjoining country districts. The main 
outside sources of supply lie between Adelaide and Gawler, in the neighboihood 
of Mount Barker and Woodside, the Mount Lofty Ranges, the Meadows district, 
Mypolonga, and adjoining the River Murray, from Tnilem Bend to Mannum. 

During the past five or six years there has been a marked increase in 
of cows kept within the metropolitan area. The latter have risen from 3,900 to 
5,800 head, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. This increase has naturally led to 
corresponding decrease in the quantity of milk previously supplied by country 
districts. 
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Nevertheless, the milk supply from the metropolitan area is very far from 
constant from one end of the year to the other. Normally, maximum supplies 
are available during the months of September, October, and November, whilst 
minimum supplies usually occur towards the end of summer and in early winter. 
These limits, however, vary considerably with the character of the seasons, which 
may be early or late, dry or wet, and with the price of fodders, which may hav? 
the effect of extending or restricting the period of maximum supplies. In this 
connection the low prices recently obtaining for hay, bran, pollard, &c., may be 
said to have been partly responsible for the increase inlhe number of cows kept 
within the metropolitan area. 

It follows that the call on country districts for milk will vary according as 
metropolitan supplies rise or fall. At times it represents considerably more 
than 60 per cent, of metropolitan requirements; at times it falls below 50 per 
cent. 

It is held by some that this more or less haphazard arrangement is aU to the 
advantage of the metropolitan supplier, but to the disadvantage of the country 
supplier, who is called upon to meet the former’s deficiencies, which vary within 
very wide limits from year to year. It is argued that country supplies should 
be based upon definite yearly contracts, involving approximately equal monthly 
supplies from one end of the year to the other. 

B. SUPERVISION AND CONTROL. 

The supervision and control of dairy farms, milk vendors, and milk shops is 
carried out under powers given by the Food and Drugs Act, 1908, on the one 
hand, and the Dairy Industry Act, 1928, on the other. Under this arrangement 
several authorities may hold jurisdiction over milk in the various stages of its 
production and distribution, namely:— 

1. The Metropolitan County Board has complete control within confines of the 
Metropolitan County District. 

2. The Department of Agriculture is responsible for every dairy farm outside 
the metropolitan area which supplies milk in bulk to any factory or milk vendor, 
whether for wholesale or retail trade, or the milk from which is used in manufac¬ 
turing dairy produce. 

3. The supervision of farms supplying both the metropolitan area and retailing 
milk in the locality is in the hands of the Local Board of Health, when the 
latter functions; and, if not, in those of the Central Board of Health. Hence, 
under existing arrangements, 60 per cent, or thereabouts of the milk intended for 
metropolitan consumption does not come under the control of the Metropolitan 
County Board until it has crossed the borders of the metropolitan area. 

It appears to-day to be a recognised principle in all progressive countries that 
the authority controlling the milk supply of large centres of population should be 
in complete control from the farm to the consumer. Hence, the existing divided 
control in the metropolitan area of Adelaide makes it very difficult to protect con¬ 
sumers effectively from the lurking dangers of contaminated milk. Doubtless, 
when the legislation at present in force came to be adopted, it was not realised at 
the time how far afield the metropolitan area would eventually have to seek its 
milk; but remedial legislation on the subject appears to have been long overdue. 

C. COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION OF MILK. 

The price which could be paid to the producer of milk is very largely governed 
by distribution costs incurred between the premises of the producer and those of 
the consumer, and accordingly, special attention has been paid to the question, and 
much information has been collected on the subject. 
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Whole milk for human consumption is at the present time being purchased at 
city treatment plants at 6d. to 8d. per gallon. This milk is subsequently sold to 
vendors at 8d. to lOd. per gallon, and by the latter to domestic consumers at 16d. 
to 24d. per gallon. The shop prices for this milk vary from Is. to Is. 8d. per gallon. 

Transport costs from dairy farm to the city vary with distances, and appear to 
range up to 2d. per gallon. The handling and treatment of this milk at the large 
depots costs from IJd. to 2d. per gallon, and up to this point there appears to be 
little scope for reduction in costs. Present costs of distribution incurred by milk 
vendors in supplying domestic consumers are approximately between 8d. to 14d. 
per gallon, with a probable average of Is., contrasted with which the producer 
receives as low as 4d. to 5d. per gallon. It is at this point—^the final distribution 
costs of milk vendors—^that economies that could lead to improvement in prices 
paid to producers seem feasible. 

1. The Morning Milk Round .—The evidence of all milk vendors tends to show 
that, apart from a few exceptional cases, there has been very considerable reduction 
in the quantity of milk delivered per individual round during the past few years. 
The reduction of a SOgall. to 40gall. round to 20galls. and less may be taken to bo 
typical of what has taken place in most cases. Obviously this reduction in the 
amount of milk delivered per individual round has led to corresponding increases 
in costs per gallon of milk delivered; and equally obviously increases in costs of 
delivery per gallon have led to reduction in prices that could otherwise have been 
paid to producers, without raising or lowering prices paid by consumers. The total 
costs involved in calling upon customers on the morning round vary from Id. to 
lid. per call. Including all operations, such as preparation, washing, grooming, 
calling, &c., the time so occupied is approximately two to three minutes per 
individual call. 

The heavy reduction in the quantity of milk delivered per individual round is 
principally attributable to the intensive competition of new vendors, who, for vari¬ 
ous reasons, have been attracted into the trade within recent years. Figures supplied 
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by the Metropolitan County Board indicate that since 1928-29 milk vendors within 
the metropolitan area have risen from about 700 to about 950; and shops licensed 
to sell milk, from 187 to 366. The amount of milk delivered daily for home con¬ 
sumption within the metropolitan area is in the neighborhood of 13,000 to 14,000- 
gallons, and the number of vendors and shops participating in this delivery is 950 
and 360 respectively. The average is, therefore, not much more thali lOgalls. per 
distributing agency. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that figures supplied by the Victorian Depariment 
of Agriculture show that, on a population basis, Adelaide has at present four 
times more licensed milk vendors than Melbourne. 

Your Commissioners, after careful inquiry into the matter, are very definitely 
of the opinion that it is both possible and practicable to bring about important 
reductions in existing costs of delivering milk for home consumption in the Adelaide 
metropolitan art^a, and that, under efficient control of the milk supply, such r(‘duc- 
tions should ensure to the milk jmoducer his fair share of accruing benefits. Tn 
this connection various proposals have been urged upon the ('Commission by in¬ 
terested parties, and all of these have re(ieived careful consideration. Your Com¬ 
missioners do not, however, think it necessary to review them seriatim, but prefer 
confining themselves to recommendations that appear to be practicable. 

2. Reduction in Costs of Deliverof Milk for Domestic Consin^ption .— 
Economies of approximately 40,000 per annum could be realised in costs of 
deliv(»ry of milk to home consumers if the following practices were adopted:— 

(a) By making it possible that the daily rounds of milkmen should extend over 

smalh‘r ar(*as than at present; and 

(b) By abolishing the afternoon delivery of milk. 

(a) Limiting the Hounds of Milkmen to Smaller Areas, —In the al)Ove con¬ 
nection there are the conflicting interests of two parties to be taken into considera¬ 
tion—the interests of consumers and those of vendors. Generally, in the matter of 
both quality and price, consumers may be said to be sutUcicmtly protected by the 
operation of trade competition, supported by adeciuate supervision. Hence, it follows 
that it is to the interest of both consumers and producers that healthy competition, 
coupled with adequate supervision, slumld be rj'storetl in the milk trade of the 
metropolitan area, and towards this did the reduction in the present number of 
licensed vendors by one-quarter or one-third appears desirable. Concurrently, 
adequate pressure should be brought to bear upon the balance of vendors to handle 
milk under the most hygenic conditions possible. 

(hmsideration has been given to the suggestion that each vendor’s licence should 
limit his field of operation to a well-defined area; or, alternatively, that the* metro¬ 
politan area should be ^^zoned’^ into a number of restricted areas, within each of 
which a limited number of vendors would be allowed to operate. Neither of these 
proposals can be recommended, as it is considered undesirable that the natural 
wish of the householder to s<dect his own milkman should be unduly limited by the 
licensing authority. But, apart from this aspect, the method of fixing definite 
boundaries between adjoining areas offers serious difficulties in a])plication. 

The desired results could best be .secured by limiting the? number of lictmsed 
vendors and cowkeepers within the metropolitan area to numbers which can be 
shown to be adequate for the efficient economical supply of milk; but all existing 
holders of licences under the Metropolitan County Board have certain vested rights 
which should not be overlooked. Hence, it is recommended ihat: — 

(l.) Early opportunity be taken to announce publicly that in the event of re- 
organi.saiion in control of milk consumed within the metropolitan area, all vendors^ 
licences in force at the time of the i.s.sue of this report will and shall bo recog¬ 
nised; but that all licences issued subsequently to such date shall not be recognised. 
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(II.) The licensing authority shall take into consideration the advisability of 
increasing the value of licensing fees, and that in the matter of vendors, licence fees 
should be based upon the number of carts used. 

(ill.) The premises of all cowkeepers, shops, and vendors operating within the 
metropolitan area, together with *thcir methods of deliVery, shall be carefully 
scrutinised, and that all those failing to come up to presciibed standards of sanita¬ 
tion and hygiene shall be given reasonable time to comply with the regulations, and 
that failure to do so shall lead to definite cancellation of the licence. 

(iv.) Both vendors and premises shall be separately licensed; and no transfer of 
licences shall be recognised unless authorised by the licensing authority. 

(v.) The licensing authority should be given statutory i)ower to decline to issue 
licences if it considered that it is not in the public interest to do so. 

In the past the practice of buying out redundant vendors has apparently been 
availed of to some advantage in limiting the number of vendors to the requirements 
of the community. Latterly, however, the pressure of the economic position has 
been such, and the numb(»rs of redundant vendors so great, that no vendor, however 
well established, could afford to buy out any of his competitors; and should he 
have been foolish enough to make the attempt, a new crop of competitors would 
have s})rung up on the morrow; but if existing licence holders were given the assur¬ 
ance that no new licences would be issued for a definite period of lime, or only 
until such time as, in the opinion of the licensing authority, the recpiirements of 
the metropolitan area rendered necessary the issui* of additional licences, then 
well-established vendors would gradually buy out redundant vendors, and pro¬ 
gressively bring down the number to the requirements of the business. In addition, 
when individual rounds extended over too wide an area, owners would in most 
cases exchange portion of their rounds with adjoining vendors. This would have 
the effect of consolidating individual rounds, and lead to considerable d(‘crease in 
costs of distribution. 

Hence, it is anticipated that reduction of lic(mces on the lines indicated above 
should lead to a gradual solution of the pre^sent difficult position without inflicting 
any injustice upon persons now employed in the industry, or providing a fund for 
comfiensatiori ])ayments. 

(h) Abolition of the Afternoon Deliver[f,- -Ai present the afternoon delivery of 
milk in the metropolitan area is confined to between 20 per cent, to 80 per cent, of 
customers served in the morning, and then only on ordinary week days. A^ery little 
afternoon milk is delivered on Saturdays, Sundays, or public holidays. 

The main objection to the afternoon delivery is that it adds very considerably to 
costs of distribution. This point may be illustrated in the following way:—In the 
first place, if milk at present delivered in the aftemoon were added to tlie usual 
morning delivery it Avould have the (*ffect of reducing pro]n)rtionately the costs per 
gallon of the morning delivery. Secondly, the quantity of milk distributed on the 
afternoon round is so small that in the great majority of cases it would be (jiiestion- 
able whether the amount received for milk in the afternoon wen^ even eepud to 
costs of delivery. In other words, afternoon milk may he said to be generally given 
away, with at times something throAvn in. Fn one instance examined by your 
Commissioners the a'^tnal costs of calling exceeded 3d. per enstonau*, whereas the 
amount received per afternoon customer was actually less than .8d. It follows that 
th(‘ milk delivered in the aftemoon did not even pay the costs of calling on cus¬ 
tomers. 

The fact that so limited a number of householders take advantage of the after¬ 
noon delivery seems to show that in rare instances only can this second delivery 
be considered necessary. Moreover, the ivipiirements of those who cannot do with¬ 
out afternoon milk can easily be met by the numerous shops and dairies scattered 
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over the metropolitan area, which sell milk at any time of the day. It is true 
that the abolition of the afternoon delivery may add to the difficulties of house- 
holders who are not accustomed to keep milk for any length of time, particularly in 
summer. Strict cleanliness and judicious scalding can, however, overcome all 
these difficulties. Moreover, the absence of an aftempon delivery will compel 
vendors themselves to adopt more hygi^ic methods than are at present in vogue. 
The vendor whose milk will not keep will lose his customers. 

It is pointed out that even Broken Hill, with its hot, dusty conditions, had 
recently done away with the afternoon delivery, and had it AOt been for the existing 
intensive competition within the metropolitan area, it is probable that a similar 
course would have been adopted voluntarily in Adelaide. 

The afternoon delivery of milk adds considerably to the difficulties and costs of 
the dairying industry, inflicts unnecessary labor upon a set of people who have 
already to work very long hours, and in present circumstances helps to make of it a 
^^sweated industry.” Hence, it is recommended that licensed vendors be prohibited 
from delivering afternoon milk to domestic consumers of the metropolitan area, 
except for such cases as are shown to be necessary. This reform is advocated on 
the same principle as the 6 o’clock closing of shops. 

D. RE-ADJUSTMENTS IN THE MILK INDUSTRY. 

In the paragraphs that precede an attempt has been made to show the extent to 
which economies are possible in present costs of delivery of milk for domestic 
purposes; but it is certain that producers will not benefit from these economies so 
long as the metropolitan area remains open to the uncontrolled competition of 
country surplus milk. At the present time milk is being distributed within the 
metropolitan area at the rate of 13,000galls. to 14,000galls. per day; that is to say, 
at the rate of about 5,000,000galls. per annum, or 10 per cent, of a total State 
production of 50,000,000galls., and it is safe to say that the metropolitan area is 
within easy marketable reach of four to five times its normal milk requirements. 
This surplus milk usually finds an outlet as butter or cheese, but latterly at deplor¬ 
ably low prices, namely, 4d. to 5d. per gallon. In the circumstances, it is inevitable 
that any conditions that lead to temporary improvement in the financial returns 
of metropolitan cowkeepers and country suppliers should have the following ten¬ 
dencies :— 

(a) Increase in number of cows milked within the metropolitan area. 

(b) More intensive competition of surplus country milk. 

And the general consequence of these two tendencies would be that in a very short 
while the price realised by country suppliers would be very little above current 
butterfat prices, and that realised by metropolitan cowkeepers would be butterfat 
prices plus mean cost of delivery and treatment of country milk in Adelaide. 

The position may be illustrated as follows:— 

Let us suppose that the price to the consumer is 3d. a pint, or 2s. a gallon, and 
that as a result of the economies suggested the costs of delivery are reduced from 
an average of Is. to 8d. per gallon. In the latter case the metropolitan cowkeeper 
who distributed his own milk would realise Is. 4d. per gallon at his dairy. 

The country supplier, on the other hand, with freight at 2d. and treatment at 
2d., would realise Is. a gallon on the farm. 

Prices such as these would immediately attract the competition of free-lance 
dairymen, and within a very short period of time the country supplier would be 
back to 5d., the metropolitan cowkeeper to 9d., and the consumer to IJd. a pint. 
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Adjustment of prices is best left to the free play of competition, unless it can 
be shown that unregulated competition results in conditions that are prejudicial to 
the welfare of the community. 

The evidence given by witnesses shows definitely that unsatisfactory conditions 
exist in the milk supply of the metropolitan area, and prevalent insanitary methods 
attaching to producing, handling, and delivering milk, not only justify but render 
advisable early legislation to establish better control in the interests of producers, 
vendors, consumers, and the dairy industry generally. The prime objective in this 
connection should be that the supply of milk to the metropolitan area should be 
adequate in quantity and unimpeachable in quality, and that the retail price thereof 
should be as low as possible. In other words, the interests of consumers must take 
precedence of those of distributors and vendors, and even of the dairying industry 
generally. There has been no lack of metropolitan milk in the past; nor is there 
reason to anticipate shortage in the future; and all that need be said under this 
head-is that restrictive measures of the future should be so controlled as not to 
affect the adequacy of the metropolitan supplies. Improvement in standards of 
quality, on the other hand, will necessarily imply more vigorous enforcement of 
measures of hygiene and sanitation upon producers, distributors, and vendors alike ; 
but these measures cannot be adequately enforced until those who are reasonably 
efficient can obtain adequate remuneration for the production, distribution, or 
delivery of milk of adequate quality; and, unfortunately, adequate remuneration 
cannot be obtained until such time as competition in supply has been regulated in 
accordance with the principles outlined herein. 

{To he continued.) 

(In the next instalment the Commission's report will deal with the claims of House 
holders for a higher unit value, types of milk for human consumption, control of 
prices, and quality in milk.) 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


AE»VLT8 OF BUXTERFAT TESTS FOB SEPTEMBER, 19S3. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Biitterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 
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Cows In 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
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Per Cow 
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to 
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to 

Sept. 
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6/« . 
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16-43 
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981-82 

Lbs. 

4,827-88 

Lbs. 

810-11 

41-18 

Li<a. 

215*69 

A 

6/0 .. 

21 

13-47 

324288 

584-12 

6,282-83 

495-55 

23*53 

228-49 

4*09 

6/F . 

24 

23-83 

25,303} 

1,058-00 

6,997-66 

6.026-57 

1.286-71 

53-84 

350-97 

6-02 

6/H . 

28 

26 

26,260 
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1,214-20 

190-79 

43*36 

289-04 

4*81 

6/Y . 
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401-94 

3,454-47 
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4-01 

6/II . 

24 
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551-22 
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6/Pp 

16 
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8-04 
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28 
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30-00 
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27 
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22 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OK BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR 8EPTBMBEK. 1933. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 
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6/C .. 

35 
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35 
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555-46 

5,616-27 

1,199-76 

28-57 

296*75 

5-15 

5/P . 

36 

33-37 

30,381} 

843-93 

7,410-51 

1,402-34 

38-95 

809-54 

4-62 

5/B. . 

68-63 

52-77 

32,894} 

479-21 

3,776-44 

1,340-35 

19-52 

1.57*53 

4-08 

5/8 .. 

18 

17-67 

11,205 

622-50 

5,094-59 

688-73 

32-71 

251-34 

5-25 

5/Y 

27 

21-43 

16,658} 

610-97 

6,201-03 

882-07 

32-67 

331-09 

5-31 

6/Z .. 

34 

30-40 

27,470 

807-94 

8,367-75 

1 339-47 

39-40 

409-13 

4-88 

5/e:k 

18 

16 

13.766 

764-17 

7 125-77 

647-72 

36-98 

356-29 

4-71 

5/Oa 

20-40 

17-03 

8 065 

395-34 

4 080-70 

.391*42 

1919 

198-70 

4-85 

5/H.. 

29 

21-50 

17 747 

611-97 

6 .508-94 

880*53 

30-36 

327*26 

4-96 

5/JJ . 

24 

21 

18,165 

756-87 

6 932-62 

808*18 

33-67 

304*28 

4-45 

5/Kk 

19 

16-47 

9,741} 

512-71 

5,070*70 

405*56 

24-50 

238-26 

4-78 

6/Nn. 

24-60 

22-47 

21,861 

888-66 1 

6,561*80 

1.012-92 

41-18 

303-03 

4-63 

6/00 

21-53 

18-57 

13,921 

646-68 

5,999-04 

699-70 

27-85 

270*61 

4-31 

6/QQ 

22 

39-37 

11,630 

529-31 

5,.546-56 

678-82 

30-88 

306-64 

5-83 

5/Er 

2t-73 

18-97 

11,376 

523-51 

4,491-15 

615-96 

28-36 

246-00 , 

5-41 

6/89 . 

21-27 

20-27 

13,222 

621*62 

5,833-89 

609«99 

28-68 

240-80 i 

4-61 

5/rT 

12 

10*97 

10,305 

868-75 

6,645-98 

507*89 

42*32 

338-00 

4-03 

5/UC. 

17-70 

13-83 

9,9334 

561-21 

5.056-75 

449-59 

26*40 

228*74 

4*53 

6/VV 

28 

26-07 

17,990 

642 £0 

7,692*76 

796-48 

28-45 

330-05 

4-43 

Means 

27-37 

23-50 

17,537-62 

640*66 

5.957-33 

838-57 

30*63 

290-57 

4-78 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULT8 OF BlITTKRFAT TESTS FOR SEl’TEMBF.R. 1933. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Hutterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

«ei)t. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Sept. 


l 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

LbP. 

Lbs. 

% 

7/R . 

26’6() 

18-57 

10,360 

389-47 

1,140-99 

423-16 

16*91 

47-81 

4-08 

7/H . 

7-80 

6-83 

4,0314 

616-86 

1,451-61 

189-85 

24-34 

69-82 

4-71 

7/k: . 

16 

12-97 

10,549 

659-31 

2,000-74 

385*15 

24-07 

77-50 

3-65 

7/L . 

35-27 

26-03 

17,748i 

603-22 

1,637-84 

827-94 

23-47 

74-95 

4-66 

7/P . 

25 

24-13 

19,706 

788-24 

2,175-80 

916-81 

36-67 

103-29 

4-65 

7/T . 

16*57 

10-17 

8,314 

605-07 

941*20 

359-88 

21-85 

42-28 

4-36 

7/Y . 

24-33 

17-83 

14,041 

577-11 

1,484-55 

600-39 

24-68 

64-87 

4-28 

7/Aa 

14 

11-67 

7,810 

567-86 

1.253-75 

326-56 

23-33 

64-88 

4-18 

7/Kk 

21-07 

14-30 

15,846 

752-06 

2,024-17 

668-60 

31-26 

85-54 

4-16 

7/Mm 

39-17 

33-63 

29,9694 

764-86 

2,124-33 

1,108-37 

28-30 

79-69 

3-70 

7/Pp 

20 

13-97 

13,288 

664-40 

1,663-54 

713-99 

35-70 

83-32 

6-37 

7/Tt 

18 

14-43 

10,6384 

691 -03 

1,560-68 

463-41 

25*74 

68*95 

4-36 

7/Uu. 

21 

12-37 

8,8014 

419-12 

1,026-64 

398-83 

18*99 

46*66 

4-53 

7/Vv 

16-90 

13-90 

12,132 

763-62 

2,074-85 

567-89 

35*09 

96*91 

4-60 

7/Xx 

20-77 

16-03 

13,321 

641-35 

1,884-61 

677-64 

32*63 

96-09 

5-09 

7/Yy. 

23 

15-43 

6,7714 

294-41 

1,060*41 

307-42 

13*37 

48-47 

4-54 

limn 

71 

62-43 

43,8164 

617-18 

1,818-36 

1,992-11 

25*98 

84-08 

4-.55 

licet: 

16-70 

13-90 

9,540 ; 

571-29 

1,496-66 

444-20 

26-00 

72*24 

4-06 

7/Odd 

12-97 

11-07 

7,626 

587-97 

1,629-67 

332-67 

25*65 

76-75 

4-36 

7/Bee 

12 

10-90 

5,157 

429-75 

1,350*38 

254-73 

21*23 

67-39 

4-94 

Means 

22-86 

17-72 

13,472-90 

589-43 

1,631-85 

696-98 

26*12 

73-90 

4-43 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

BIANIIFACfrUREIRS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof« Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGEEl, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 573E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO HANDFACTUBED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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THE GRENADIER WEAVER. 


The South Australian Ornithological Association has drawn attention to the 
escape from captivity of the Grenadier Weaver (Pyromelana orix). This bird 
is an imported finch from Southern Africa, and has been observed in South 
Australia at Wood^s Point, Paradise, and McLaren Flat. At the former locality 
the birds were noticed by Mr. H. W. Morphett about four years ago, and since 
then Mr. Morphett has reported that they feed on wild oats growing on banks 
of a drain in the reclaimed flats. Dr. A. M. Morgan, who paid a visit to Wood^s 
Point, was informed that the birds disappeared in winter, but he points out that 
08 the mcUes, after the nesting season, change their bright plumage to that of 
the female, they might easily have been mistaken for sparrows when in that 
state. In their native land they inhabit swampy country, and do much damage 
to grain crops, and Dr. Morgan states that judging by the business-like way 
in which he saw them stripping the wild oats at Wood’s Point, one can imagine 
what a flock would do in a wheat crop, and it seems likely, unless early steps 
are taken to eradicate them, that we will soon be cursed with another imported 
pest. 

The colored plate opposite gives a description of the male bird in its bright 
plumage, at this time of the year, after the mating season. In ^Toreign Finches 
in Captivity,” A. G. Butler states that the adult male in breeding plumage varies 
according to age from orange to vermilion, the mantle cinnabar red. As with the 
allied species the feathers of the neck can be swelled out into a sort of ruff; the 
forehead, the face (including the eye and ear-coverts), and the front of the throat 
black; the chest and abdomen black; upper wing-coverts fiery cinnabar red, quills 
brown, with blackish centres; thighs, axillaries, and under wing-coverts, yellowish 
brown, quills below pale brown with paler inner web. Length, 4-8/lOths inches. 
Beak black with browner cutting edges; legs brown; iris dark amber brown. 
In winter the male plumage nearly resembles the female^ but he isi slightly larger 
and darker in tone. 

The female is described as tawny brown with black shaft-streaks, narrower on 
the head; wing and tail feathers dark brown with pale tawny edges; a distinct 
yellowish eyebrow streak; under parts paler than the upper, with narrow black 
streaks, broadest on the sides and flanks; centre of body below yellowish; quills 
below dusky, and yellowish inner web. Length, 4-7/lOths inches. Beak reddish 
hom-brown, the lower mandible paler; legs brown; iris ashy brown. 

In Southern Africa the distribution of these birds appears to be confined to 
narrow limits. They breed among the reeds growing in rivers, supporting the 
nests on three or four stems. In the winter they congr^ate in flocks, and do 
much damage to the grain fields in the neighborhood of the nesting places, but 
never stray away from that locality excepting when they may occasionally be 
driven from a district by drought or want of food. The nests are construct^ of 
grasses, domed with a side entrance, about 4ft. or 5ft. from the ground level, 
and at the water’s edge. The nests contain four to five eggs of a pure light-blue 
color, unspotted. 

The behaviour of the male bird in nesting-time is described as being absolutely 
of such a character as to mock all attempt at description. Dr. Reichenow states;— 
^'One constantly sees the male puff itself out and dance in order to exhibit the 
full beauty of its magnificent plumage to the plain, modest female clothed in 
grey. I believe there are no other birds so coquettish as the forms of this Weaver. 
The coquetry is habitual with them, amounting as one may say to folly; they 
even waltz when they are not observed by the female, and appear to take the 
gfeatest delight in themselves.” 



Supplement to the “ Journal of Agriculture,^*] 



Grenadier Weaver, or “ Red Bishop ” {Pyromeinna orix). 


An introduced Finch which may become a serious menace to 
grain crops in South Australia. 
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PASTURE IMPROVEMENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 

The pasture experiments conducted by the South Australian Committee of the 
Australian Dairy Council have, in a number of cases, been in progress for sufficient 
length of time to allow for the expression of fairly definite conclusions. 

However, the work of the pasture seed trials is only in its infancy, and selec¬ 
tions of the most promising strains will be made during the coming summer. 

The season, generally, has been favorable to the growth of established pastures, 
but the plants in areas seeded this season have made relatively slow growth. This 
is due to the cold and dry conditions experienced during the month of June, but as 
the germination was satisfactory these plants should make good headway with the 
advent of warmer weather. 

The experiments are in progress over a wide range of agricultural conditions, 
and extend from low rainfall country (16-18in.) in the Northern and Lakes districts 
to much wetter areas in the Adelaide Hills, South-East, and Southern Ejtc's Penin¬ 
sula districts. In addition, tests with pasture varieties are being conducted on irri¬ 
gated land at Long Flat. 

A brief progress report of the experiments, demonstrations, and grass seed trials 
is as follows:— 


NORTHERN DISTRICTS. 

(Gladstone, Saddleworth, Eudunda, and Greenock). 

In this area Greenock receives rather higher annual rainfall than the remaining 
centres, but in all cases the soil conditions are similar. The land is of the red- 
brown earth class, of good fertility, and capable of carrying heavy cereal crops. 

The experiment consists of demonstrations with pasture varieties, and of these 
easily the most promising are Wimraera Rye Grass and Early Subterranean Clover. 
Phalaris tuberosa has proved fairly drought-resistant, making rapid growth in early 
autumn. 

At Greenock the rainfall is sufficient to permit certified Perennial Rye Grass to 
persist, and when sown as a mixture with Early Subterranean Clover, a good 
palatable pasture stand has resulted. 

ADELAIDE HILLS DISTRICT. 

(Eden Valley, Mount Pleasant, Mount Barker, Bugle Ranges, Meadows, 
Willunga, and Myponga). 

The soil conditions throughout the Adelaide Hills vary considerably, and extend 
from poor, hungry sands to rich black fiats. The tests being conducted include both 
these types, and consist of pasture variety, pasture mixture, and manurial trials. 
The result of the experiments dealing with pastures indicates that on the better 
class lands Perennial Rye Grass and White Clover make the best pasture mixture. 
On the other hand, where the soil tends to become relatively dry in the summer, or 
is of lighter texture. Subterranean Clover must replace the White Clover. In the 
same way, wherever summer conditions render it difficult for a perennial plant to 
persist, the Perennial Rye Grass must be replaced by Wimmera Rye Grass. 

Another very satisfactory mixture consists of Phalaris tuberosa and Subterranean 
Clover. In this connection most success has been attained by sowing the Phalaris 
alone in the first season, and in the following year adding the Subterranean Clover. 
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It would appear that the weak growth that Phalaris makes shortly after germina- 
tion renders it liable to be crowded out by either weeds in dirty ground or other 
pasture varieties, if a mixture is seeded. 

It is as yet too early to comment upon the manurial trials, except to report that 
considerably increased growth has followed the applications of sulphate of ammonia, 
but whether this additional feed has been ecxinomically obtained can only be decided 
when sufficient grazing data is available. 

The same remarks apply to ai)plications of agricultural lime made on the wet^ 
sour lands of Meadows, where at the present time suffch dressings have led to much 
improved i)astures. 

EYRE^S PENINSULA. 

(Worunda). 

Warunda is situated in the higher rainfall area on Southern Eyre*s Peninsula^ 
and is essentially pasture country rather than cereal growing land. 

The experiments simply consist of pasture variety trials, each fodder ])eing 
planted alone in a separate i)lot. As the work was only commenced this season, no 
remarks are possible, and it remains to be proved whether the [>ermanent plants 
will carry through the summer, or wdiether we wull have to coniine ourselves to the 
annual types. 

LAKES DISTRICT. 

(Meiiingie and Naming). 

The soil conditions in this district are rather different to those in the other areas, 
where experiments are being conducted. On the whole, the soil is of a r<*d, sandy 
nature, on which lucerne grows fairly Avell w’ithout irrigation, whilst the flats are 
made up of heavy black land which, Avhen not well drained, are rather salty. The 
ex])eriments include pasture variety trials, and an investigation into tlui b(‘st method 
of handling the lucerne pasture sown on the land. 

Wimmera Rye Crass and Early Subterranean Clover have shown the most 
promise as winter fodders, the latter in particular appearing very valuable for these 
conditions. 

In connection with the treatment of lucerne^ most abundant growth has followed 
light winter tillage with which is associated a top dressing of Icwt. of superphos- 
]>hate per acre. On the other hand, tillage without manure has given bejt(*r results, 
than manure without tillage. 

SOUTIT-EASTKRN DISTRICT. 

(Mount Oambier and Ilatherleigh). 

On the well-drained, fertile soils of Mount Gambier most pasture varieties make 
strong growth, but in these experiments the best appear to be Pcnuinial Rye 
Grass, White Clover, Phalaris tuberosa, and SubleiTancan Clover. At Ilatherleigh 
the soil is of the black, sea-inud tyjie, and in our ex})erience no fodders can approach 
Perennial Rye Grass and Strawberry Clover for this class of country. 

IRRIGATION AREA. 

(Long Flat). 

Pasture varieties have been planted this .season on the reclaimed irrigation area at 
Long Flat. In all cases good germination has been secured, and at i)resent all 
varieties are making satisfactory growth. 
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PASTURE SEED TRIALS. 

The following report has been submitted by Mr. L. J. Cook, Manager of the 
Kybybolitc Experimental Farm, who is in charge of this work:— 

The bulk of the plots of grass strains have withstood the winter conditions of 
July and August well. Much cold weather has been experienced, rainfall during 
June and July being exceptionally light, but average falls have be(‘n received during 
August. 

The health of grass plants during the period has been very good, there being no 
noticeable deaths, and the ‘‘browning off” has only been slight. Perennial Rye 
(irass strains suffered more in this respect than Plialaris tnhprosa, but they 
recovered well during August. 

Following the June grazing, plots made comparatively good winter growth, the 
Plialaris strains making substantial headway. 

During the last half of July a careful examination of this winter growth of all 
strains was made, and selected plants ]>egged. Amongst x>i?r^nnial Ryes particular 
attention was paid to healthiness, any }>lants with a tendency to “brown off” being 
passed by. Principally, xdants with abundant leaf development and close growing 
crowns were selected. Some with spreading habit of growth and others with more 
(*rect growths wen^ marked. A few of the more open types, with more stemmy 
growth, were noted, with a view to comparison in later seasons. 

Short, dump jiegs were cut, painted white, and numbered. Thes(* have been 
driven alongside the selected plants, and notes on approximately 120 individual 
j)lants recorded. 

It is anticipated to collect seed from some of these selections, whilst others will 
be watched mainly for comparative x>urposes. 

Of the Phahtris tuherosa strains, four are showing better than the others; two of 
those from the Sewage Farm have shown very prolific leaf growth during the 
winter. Also, the Mount ('rawford strain has shown above the average, as well as 
our local strain of eight seasons’ duration, although th(* jdants of the latter show 
more open in the crown. 

It is anticipated to colle<d seed from these strains during the coming summer, and 
plant out in isolated i)lots next season. A small area will be fallowed this syiring, 
and prepared for the sowing of these next autumn. 

During August the whole of the plots have been subjected to a good grazing to 
check the growth of annual Aveeds, and to maintain the grass speci(\s under good 
pastures conditions. 

The annual Rye (trass strains soaa’u this season have made satisfactory winter 
groAAdh. Two of the seven strains have made quite superior leaf dewlojunent, while 
others show rather a spindly and stemmy nature. 

The clovers and grasses soAvn in small trial plots this year have, Avith a fcAv 
exceptions, germinated and established Avell. 


DEPENDABILITY. 

There are few people who cannot recall some instance where a widow, left sole 
Executrix, has been badly advised and lost all that she had—where the man whom 
everyone trusted, speculated with the moneys placed in his care and was unable fo 
make restitution—or where the fortunes of a family have been wrecked by the 
absconding of a trusted friend. 

DO NOT TAKE RISKS—APPOINT 

ELDER’S Trustee and Executor Company Limited. 

AS YOUR EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 
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GRADING FARMERS* WOOL. 


[By C. A. Goddard.] 

Grading of primary products is one of the most important factors in orderly 
marketing. In South Australia special attention is given to the grading of butter, 
dried fruits, and other products, yet a large percentage of the wool produced in 
the farming areas is sent to market ungraded, and the loss to the producer is 
tremendous. 

It has been estimated that 50,000 bales of farmers’ wool were marketed 
in Adelaide last sea.son ungraded. To appreciate the loss involved it is necessary 
to know that there are two great sections in the wool textile trade, each requiring 
different types of wool for economic manufacture. Firstly, the worsted trade, which 
uses only wools that can be economically combed. Secondly, the woollen trade, 
which specialises in short carding sorts. The difference in the limit value of these 
types is often very wide, and as each type is usually found in the same fleece the 
importance of grading can be realised. When the wool is graded each type will 
bring its true value, and the best average price will be obtained by the grower. When 
the types are marketed together neither section of the trade can purchase them to 
their own or the grower^s benefit. What really happens is that the sorters buy 
them at a price that will enable them to sort and sell at a profit; these people are 
really dealers. 

It is impossible to estimate accurately the loss due to lack of grading, because 
the ups and down of a public auction have to be contended with. But after con¬ 
ferring with wool experts closely associated with the industry, 1 have no hesita¬ 
tion in stating that the loss cannot be less than Id. per pound. Take the average 
weight of the bales as 3001bs. This shows the bale loss as 25s., and the total loss 
on 50,000 as £62,500. 

This huge loss is not justifiable, because the farmers could by paying more 
attention to grading avoid it. 

METHOD OF GRADING. 

In the grading of produce it is necessary to work on definite grading principles, 
and wool is no exception. The general principle is always the same, that is, the 
separation of the inferior from the superior, and the work is based on the five 
chief manufacturing or commercial principles, viz., length and strength of the 
staple, and quality, condition, and color of the wool. 

Length, strength, and quality in a general way decide the section of the trade 
in which the wool can be most economically used. Condition affects cost of scouring, 
and color has a direct bearing on dyeing. Although these principles must form 
the basis of wool grading, they must be employed in a cornmonsense and practical 
way. For example, in practice they sirap’y divide the short from the long, the 
sound from the unsound, the fine from the coarse, the light from the heavy, and 
the bright from the discolored. 

SHEARING. 

The shearing on many farms is done under conditions that make correct grading 
impossible. It would not be practicable for farmers to set apart a building for 
shearing unless they owned enough sheep to warrant a shearing shed. Therefore 
the bam or some other building must be used. 

It is absolutely necessary to prepare the building used for the shearing. First 
of all it must be thoroughly cleaned out, because straw and other vegetable matter 
is most objectionable in wool. Secondly, reasonable conveniences must be made 
for the handling of the sheep. A portion of the building should be partitioned off 
with hurdles to allow a few sheep to be kept in over night. Battens should be 
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used as a floor in the shed, otherwise a lot of wool will be badly stained. 
The battens can be made in sections and taken up and stored when shearing' 
is finished. A boarded floor is also required to shear the sheep on. Convenient 
yards adjacent to the shed are also necessary for yarding and holding the sheep. 

The portion set aside for the wool room should contain two bins for fleece wool 
and one each for bellies and pieces. Temporary bins can be easily and cheaply 
made with a few uprights and wirenetting. The most important point of all 
regarding the wool room is the wool table; this should be large enough to take 
a fleege easily, say, 10ft. long and 5ft. wide. It is on the wool table that most 
of the grading of a small clip is done. The best plan is to make a table top and 
rest it on trestles, as this allows of easy storing when shearing is completed. A 
box press completes the wool room furniture. 

FLEECE TREATMENT. 

This is the most important factor in the preparation of a small clip for market, 
because no sheep ever produces a fleece that is even in type, usefulnss, and value, 
and the success of the grading largely depends on correct fleece treatment. 

Not only are certain portions of the fleece inferior, but fleece wool correctly 
treated is always valued on a higher basis than skirtings, therefore any over- 
skirting, that is, the removal of any good wool, must result in loss to the owner. 
On the other hand if fleeces are not sufficiently skirted—that is, if short, dirty 
portions are left on—the whole fleece would be typed as skirty, and certain loss 
would result. It will therefore be seen that the work must be carefully and 
accurately done, and each fleece must be treated on its merits to obtain the best 
results. 

The diagram on next page illustrates the portions that require removing on an 
average farmers fleece. 

Starling at the head a small portion—the top-knot—requires removal as it 
is short and fuzzy. The jaw pieces are matted and of low quality. The shoulder 
points are short and discolored. The fribby ends are really sweat dags from the 
armpit. It will be noticed that a fairly large piece is removed from the hind 
leg. This is because the wool on most fleeces runs away badly here, and is short 
and often hairy. On the britch end any dags and stains must be carefully 
removed. 

We now come to the most important part of fleece treatment, which is the hack. 
Most farmers in the wheatgrowing areas use their sheep on the fallows. Conse¬ 
quently the back portion of the fleece becomes heavily impregnated with earth and 
dirt. The earthy matter absorbs the yolk, making the wool dry, harsh, and tender, 
and unless the back portion is removed the earthy matter will penetrate right 
through the clean wool of the fleece, and when the wool is presented for valua¬ 
tion it will all appear as earthy back wool. Another important point is if the 
backs are left in they will reduce the yield to such an extent that overseas buyers 
cannot operate on account of the high freight charge. The buyers^ calculations 
are based on the ^^clean” cost; therefore, unless at least 40 per cent, of clean wool 
is obtained the freight becomes a heavy charge. This means that unless the wool 
will give a 40 per cent, yield overseas competition is lost, and the wool will be 
bought by local scourers at a price well below world's parity. 

GRADING THE FLEECES. 

Most farmers' clips are small, the average being about eight bales of fleece 
wool. I will, therefore, deal with a clip of this size. Buyers prefer to secure 
their supplies in reasonably large lines. And, furthermore, any line of wool 
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below four bales constitutes a ‘‘star’’ lot, and cannot be offered in the main catalogue. 
On this account farmers should endeavor to make one main class of fleece wool as 
large as possible, and at the same time it must be reasonably even according to the 
classifiable principles—that is, 2iin. or over in length, sound, medium to fine 
quality, reasonably light in condition, and a good color. With an average farmer’s 
elip grown in the wheat areas this would mean that approximately 20 per cent, 
of the fleeces would need to be rejected. The remaining 80 per cent, or six bales 
should be even enough to be packed together. The 20 per cent, of rejects would 
consist of extra short, unsound, coarse, extra heav^, and discolored fleeces. 



(In this diagram the best iK>rtion8 of the fleece are described as ''average spinner’s type,” 
but if ”burry,” as often occurs in farmers’ fleeces, this portion would be described as "average 
top-makers.’ ’) 


What to do with the rejects is the next question. It will be seen from the 
above that they will be very mixed, and the only economical way in which they 
can be sold is to instruct the selling broker to pool them with the bag wools. In 
this way each different type will be bulked wdth other wools of the same type, and 
will eventually be sold at their true value. 

PACKING THE ODDMENTS. 

The oddments consist of “pieces,” “bellies,” “backs,” “stains” and “locks.” 

In a clip the size of the one under review there would he sufficient to make a bale 
of bellies over 2501bs. Any pizzle stains from belly wool of male sheep must be 
carefully removed. The backs would probably fill two bales. The pieces and 
locks may be packed in the same bale, providing a cap is placed between each sort. 
The stained pieces should be dried if wet and packed by themselves even if there 
is only sufficient to fill a bag. 
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LAMBS’ WOOL. 

In the preparation of lambs’ fleeces for market they should be well shaken 
over the wool table to remove heavy fribby ends. And any very short fleeces 
shorn from very young lambs should be put in a bag by themselves, because length 
of staple is one of the most important factors in the sale of lamb’s wool. 

PRESSING AND BRANDING BALES. 

Bales should be well and evenly fllled, neatly sewn with twine —not binder twine 
—always remembering that the minimum weight for a bale of Menno wool is 
2501bs. The branding should be neatly done with stencil plates on the cap and the 
front side, showing owner’s brand on the top, description in the middle, and the 
number at the bottom. The letters and numerals should not be less than .'lin. nor 
more than 4in. high. It is advisable to use the letter A in the description thus— 
A A for the main class and A for the rejects. AVhen the clip is large enough to 
separate the ages and sexes—11 for hoggets, E for ewes, and W for wethers. The 
earthy backs should be branded Ba(’KS, bellies Belmks, pieces Pos,, locks Lox, and 
stained pieces Stx. Prs. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


l^ETURN OF EGGS AND EGG PULP EXPORTED FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA TO 
EACH OF THE STATES AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES, FOR YEARS 1930-31 
TO 1932-33. 


W. 1.1. Johnston (Government Statist). 


The Grand Total Exports for each of the years 1930-31 to 1932-33 were respectively £156,632, 
£232,907, and £306,712. The last year, 1932-33, shows an increase of £73,805 over the previous 
year 1931-32, and £150,080 over the year 1930-31. 

The Grand 1'otal Exports of Eggs in Shell and in Pulp in terms of Eggs in Shell is estimated 
to have been 3,000.000doz. for 1930-31, 5.200,000 for 1931-32, and 6,300,000 for 1932-33. 

The following are the details ;— 


State. 

Eggs i 

n Shell. 

1 

1 Kgg Pn<p. 

! 

i Total 
j Value. 

New South Wales (Ex B.H.) .... 

Broken Hill. 

Victoria . 

Other States . 

Total Interstate, 1932-33 . 

1931-32 . 

Oversea (Direct) 1932-33 . 

1931-32 . 

Grand Total 1932-33 . 

1931-32 . 

Increase. 

Doz. 

514,017 

109,416 

131,593 

97,577 

£ 

23,360 

5,882 

6,403 

6,033 

Lbs. 

.567,596 

8,572 

318,986 

84,240 

£ 

17,131 

237 

8,568 

2,516 

£ 

40,491 

6,119 

14,971 

8,549 

852.603 

1,197,222 

41,678 

66,632 

979,394 

1,164,597 

28,462 

41,219 

70,130 

97,851 

3,842,870 

2,026,220 

198,741 

88,017 

1,100,000 

1,329,000 

37,841 

47,039 

236,682 

136,066 

4,606,473 

3,223,442 

240,419 

144,649 

2,079,394 

2,493,597 

66,293 

88,258 

306,712 

232,907 

1,472,031 

96,770 

-414,203 

-21,965 

73,805 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

Section 1.—White Lbghobns. 


Score to Month ending October 
Slat, 1933. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

ToUls 

B. F. Ashmeade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken> 
sington Park 

(1)71 

(2) 62 

(3) 100 

223 

L. R. Badcock . 

77, FUidon Rd , WoodviUe 

(4) 68 

(6) 96 

(6) 88 

252 

C. J. C. Burton. 

MaUala. 

(7) 73 

(8) 67 

(9) 69 

199 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(10) 64 

(11)49 

(12) 86 

198 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 73 

(14)106 

(15) 38 

217 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16) 90 

(17)103 ! 

(18) 45 

238 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19)107 

(20) 96 

(21) 68 

270 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 3« 

(23) * 

(24) 24 

60 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(25) 64 

(26) 75 

(27) 91 

230 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 35 

(29) 84 

(30) 75 

194 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 58 

(32) 8 

(33) 60 

116 

R. C. Crittenden .... 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34) 97 

(35)100 

(36) 28 

226 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37) 82 

(38) 54 

(39) 74 

210 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 89 

(41) 79 

(42) 63 

231 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(43) 87 

(44) 83 

(46) 68 

238 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(46) 68 

(47) 26 

(48) 60 

144 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

(49) 63 

(60) 65 

(51) 60 

178 

y. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, WoodviUe . 

(52) 49 

(63) 77 

(64) 76 

202 

W. Chas. Slape. 

MagiU Road, MagiU. 

(56) 90 

(66)104 

(67) 98 

292 

O. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(US) 69 

(59) 55 

(60) 80 

204 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(61)96 

(62) 70 

(63) 88 

264 

H. H. HeflFord . 

McHenry St., Murray Bdge. 

(64) 62 

(66) 65 

(66) 9 

126 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(67)118 

(68) 74 

(69) 46 

237 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd , Salisbury 

(70) 88 

(71) 83 

(72) 53 

216 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 65 

(74) 70 

(75) 41 

176 

E. A. Lamerton .... 

Cross Roads, Edwards town 

(76) 68 

(77) 35 

(78) 91 

184 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79) 85 

(8))101 

(81) 34 

223 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone 

(82) 89 

(83) 68 

(84) 77 

234 

G. W. Lindsay. 

117, Government Road, 
Croydon 

(85) 76 

(86) 75 

i 

(87) 33 

184 

i. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(88) 90 

(89) 72 

(90) 66 

228 

D. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91) 89 

(92) 94 

(93) 80 

263 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethel ton . 

(91) 36 

(95) 86 

(96) 90 

211 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethel ton . 

(97) 80 

(98) 77 

(99) 48 

206 

S. E. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert Street, 
Gilberton 

(100) 59 

(101)109 

(102) 45 

213 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(103) 71 

(104) 64 

( 103)114 

246 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(106) 76 

(107) 90 

(lOS) 64 

239 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(109) 59 

(110) 67 

(111) 83 

209 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(112) 91 

(11,3) 90 

(114) 29 

210 

Thomas ft Elson ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(116) 22 

(116) 22 

(117) 82 

126 

Thomas ft Elson ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 69 

(119) 71 

(120) 68 

208 

H. L, Twarts. 

Gawler. 

(121) 63 

(122) 92 

(123) 85 

240 

H, L. Twartt. 

Gawler. 

(124) 70 

(125) 55 

(126) 82 

207 

P. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(127) 75 

(128)88 

(129) 59 

222 

F. F, Welford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(130)98 

(131) 99 

(132) 16 

213 
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Boo-LA-Yiyo CoMPETinoy—S eotiom 1—White Leohobns— c & nXinutd . 




Score to Month ending Octobe 
3 let, 1933. 

r 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No. - 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

(133) 69 

(134) 96 

(136) 91 

265 

A. G. Dawes . 

230, Portrush Road, 

(136) 118 

(137) 94 

(138) 78 

290 

Total—Sectior 

Glenunga Gardens 

i 1 . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.743 

V. F. Gameau . 

Section 2— Any other Light Breeds. 

Findon Road, Woodville 1 (139) 85 i (140) 48 | 

(141) 31 

164 

M. 0. and C. A. 

(Minorcas) 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

(142) 33 

(143) 64 

(144) 44 

141 

Roberts 

Total—Sectioi 

(Minorcas) 

1 2 . 

_ 

_ 

— 

306 

Arthur Cook .. 

Section 3— Black ( 
187, Goodwood Road, 

)ui’INaTONS. 
(145) 107 

(146) 114 

(147) 54 

275 

B. Cooke. 

Colonel Light Gardens 
Kanmantoo. 

(148) 34 

(149) 10 

(160) 49 

93 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 
Military Road, Grange .. | 

(151) 62 

(162) 67 

(163) 89 

218 

L. H. Crawford .... 

1 (154) 106 

1 (166) 102 

(166)113 

321 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

1 (157)110 

(158) 93 

(169) 85 

288 

Les. Darcy . 

J. H. Dowling. 

Mvpolonga . 

Glossop . ! 

(100) 63 
(163) 47 

(161) 93 
(104) 44 

(162) 63 
(16.)) 19 

199 

110 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cro8.s R ds., Claren ce Pk. 

(166) 81 

(167) 54 

(168) 62 

197 

H. H. Hefford. 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(169) 62 

(170) 16 

(171) 113 

191 

F. J. Hudson . 

Bridge 

54, Willcox Av., Pro&pect 

(172) 61 

1 (173) 106 

(174) 22 

188 

A. G. Daw’cs. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(176) 34 

(176)126 

(177) 77 

237 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

Glenunga Gardens 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(178) 92 

(179) 32 

(180) 58 

182 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(181) 88 

(182) 45 

(183) 88 

221 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(184) 95 

(185) 102 

(186) 100 

297 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(187) 117 

(188) 92 

(189) 90 

299 

J. Rawe. 

Honey ton St., Seaton Pk. 

(100) 98 

(191) 44 

(192) * 

142 

S. £. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(193) 68 

(194) 59 

(196) 109 

236 

S. E. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(196) 18 

(197)103 

(198) 95 

216 

H. L. Twartz . I 

Gaw’Ier. 

(199) 40 

(200) 97 

(201) 79 

216 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(202) 123 

(203) 100 

(204) * 

223 

N. F. Richardson ... 

Glenunga Gardens 

60, Beaufort St., Wood- 

(205) 124 

(206) 104 

(207) 107 

335 

W. 11. L. Wittenberg 

ville Park, Kilkenny 

3, Rush ton St., Goodwood 

(208) 92 

(209) 23 

(210) 36 

150 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(211) 57 

(212) 88 

(213) 98 

243 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(214) 23 

(215) • 

(216) 68 

91 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(217) 81 

(218) 59 

(219) 68 

198 

1 

Total—Section 3 . 

— 

— 


1 6,366 

H. Fidge . 

Section 4—Any other 
313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

Heavy Breed. 

1 (220) 42 1 (221) 64 

(222) 44 

140 

V. F. Games 11 . 

Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 
Findon Road, Woodville 

(223) 85 

(224) 48 

(226) 71 

204 

V. F. Gameau. 

(Rhode Island Reds) 
Findon Road, Woodville 

(226) 57 

(227) 67 

(228) 89 

213 

H. J. MUJs. 

(Rhode Island Reds) 
Edward St., Edwardstown 

(229) 109 

(230) 108 

(231) 62 

279 

W.R. Williams .... 

(Rhode Island Rods) 

28, Avenue Rd., FrewviUe 

(232) 71 

(233) 73 

(234) 46 

190 

W.R. Williams .... 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

28, Avenue Rd., FrewviUe 

(235) 73 

(236) 36 

(237) 97 

206 

Bruce Rowe . 

(Rhode Island Rods) 

“ St. Kevem.” Two Wells 

(238) 84 

(239) 64 

(240) 30 

177 

Bruce Rowe . 

(Bamevelders) 

“ St. Keveni.” Two WeUs 

(241) 28 

(242) 68 

(243) 1 

97 

1 (Weisumers; 

Total—Section 4 . 1 

— 

— 

— 

1,605 


♦Dend. Note.—O nly first grmde eggs are shown above. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

LEADING SCOBES TO WEEK ENDING NOVEMBEE 3rd, 1933.—K/BSr 

GBADE EGGS ONLY. 


WllIFL LFOHORNS. 


Singles — 


Eggs Laid. 

Bird Nos. 

A. G. Dawes .. 


. 118 

136 

H. H. HeflPord .. 


. 118 ' 

07 

B. Rowe. 


. 114 

105 

Tnos — 

\V. C. Slape .. , 

.. 

. 292 

55-57 

A. G. Dawes .. . 


. 290 

130 138 

B. Cooke . 


. 270 

19-21 

Teams — 

L. A. G. Pitt .. . 


. 491 

SS 93 

B. Rowe. 


. 488 

103 108 

G. (\ Gavin .. .. 

. 4.'58 

Minok< \s. 

58 03 

Singles — 

V. F. Gameau .. 


. 85 

139 

M. O. and C. A. ] 

Roberts .. 


143 


BlA( k 

ORPlNOrOY 

* 

Singles — 

A. G. Dawes .. 


. 120 

170 

N. F. Richardsen 


. 124 

205 

A G. Dawes .. . 


. 123 

202 

Trios — 

N. F. Richardson 



205 207 

L. H. Crawford 

. .. .. 

. 321 

154 150 

H. J. Mills .. .. 


. 299 

187 189 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills .. 


. 590 

1S4 189 

L. H. Ciawford . 


. 539 

151 150 

A. G. Dawes .. . 

. 

. 502 

175-177 
and 202-204 

A^Y OTHER 

Rhodre 

: IlEWV BRJ.FDS. 

Island Reds. 


Singles — 

H. J. Mills .. .. 


. 109 

229 

H. J. Mills .. .. 


. 108 

230 

W. R. Williams . 



237 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills .. .. 


. 279 

229-231 

V. F. Gameau .. 


. 213 

226-228 

W. R. Williams . 


. 205 

235-237 

Teams — 

V. F. Gameau .. 



223-228 

W. R. Williams . 

. 

. 395 

232-237 


EXPERIMENTAIi FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT PARAFIELD 
POULTRY STATION. 


[By C. F. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 

A series of feeding tests are being conducted at Parafield Poultry Station Mrith a 
view to ae'certaining if suitable foods which are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of 50 Wliite Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April 1st, 1933. 
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The feeding is as follows:— 

No. 1 Morning—.W«t nvash composed of 1 part crushed barley, 2 parts 

wholemeal (by weight), ilb. meat meal, 40 per cent, chaffed grecnfced. 

Midday— loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 2 Test. —Dry mash composed of same proportions as No. 1 Test. 

Midday—Greenfeed. Evening—Wheat. 

No. ^ '^t. —Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts pollard (by 
weight), 'lib. meat meal, 40 per*^ cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per^bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 4 Test. Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (bv 
weight), ^Ib. meat nui^l, 40 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat >jier bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. T) Test. —Morning—2ozs. wheat per bird. 

Evening—2oz8. wheat per bird. Greenfeed in season. 

The following are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April Ist, lOli.l, 
to October .^Ist, 1933. 

Definite conclusions, however, cannot he given at this .inneture with regard to the 
various methods of fe4*din.g. It is nccc\-sary for the tests to complete the 12 months 
before any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 



No. Eggs Laid 


Total Eggs Laid 


April 1 st to 

No. Kggs Laid 

April 1st to 

No. of Test. 

September 30tli. 

Month October. 

October 31st. 

No. 1. 

. 3,391 

888 

4,279 

No. 2. 

. 2,908 

928 

3,896 

No. 3. 

. 2,730 

839 

3,569 

No. 4. 

. 3,223 

956 

4,179 

No. .•). 

. 1,350 

527 

1,883 


TOP BRAND 
SUPER 



NOT COMPULSOBT, BUT NECESSARY TO 
USE ON ALL CROPS AND PASTURES. 

MANUFACTVRBRS— 

The Addaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


THE MILLING QUALITIES OF WHEAT. 


[Contributed by Mr. G. L. Chinner (Loxton) at the Murray Lands East Branches, 
Taplan, October 17th, 1933.] ^ 

Various reports have appeared in the press of the efforts of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, the Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.C., to discover the most suitable wheats for 
various districts in this State, It has been pointed out how essential it is to produce 
varieties of wheats that will return to the farmer a good yield and at the same tim') 
embody a strong quality so that Australian, and South Australian wheat in particular, 
may regain its former prestige, and thus command top price in the world ^s markets. 

The liberty is taken of freely quoting Mr. Wenholz, Director of Plant Breeding, 
New South V'ales Agricultural Department, whose achievements entitle him to be 
quoted as an authority on wheat in general. Many farmers will recollect the time when 
most of the old Purple Straw varieties of white color and soft character were sup 
planted by some of Farrer’s and Marshalls crossbreeds, e.g,. Federation, Yanddla 
King, MarshalPs No. 1, Dart’s Imperial, and Steinwedel. Those, whilst being in 
general cultivation, offered no special claim to favor from the miller’s point of view. 
Of all the new varieties, Federation proved a great disappointment, as its flour did 
not come up to expectations regarding quality. 

Strong and Weak Flours. 

The baking quality of wheat flour is ascertained by the number of loaves that can 
be produced from a given quantity of flour, such loaves to be of fine texture, good 
color, and pleasing to the taste. It is knoTvn that the most important factor in th' 
determilnation of quality or strength is the gluten, in which the nitrogenous port’on 
of the wheat is contained. However, it is not the quantity of gluten, but the quality 
which constitutes the determining factor in the baking quality. Flour that coii'ains 
a large quantity of gluten of good quality possesses the capacity to absorb a ’urge 
quantity of water, yields dough of toughness and elasticity, which will stand sovoie 
handling in the troughs and holds the gas generated during fermentation period 
Baking witl^ such flour produces a good loaf of bread. 

Weak flours generally contain a low peroctatage of gluten of more or less pc or 
quality, which reacts on the fermentation process, resulting in soft, sluggish doughs. 
The gluten may be regarded as comprising the walls of a cell, which are b'^ing sub 
j6cted to pressure from within by the expansion of gas evolved by the yeast organism 
in the dough. A low quality gluten in the flour means that the cell walls, being 
thin and unable to withstand the pressure, burst. Such dough generally drives a 
baker to distraction, for the result is a very poor loaf. 

Good quality gluten is generally obtained from hard wheat varieties—medium and 
poor quality from soft grain. *It must not be assumed, however, that all hard wheats 
produce the best loaf of bread. The term quality in wheat” means the quality of 
flour milled from such wheat. Therefore, grain quality depends on the gluten quality. 
This characteristic seems to |be inherent in any wheat variety not modifled to any 
extent by environment. On the other hand, the quantity of nitrogen, that is, gluten 
in a wheat variety, is influenced by hereditary enivronment. 

Of the old wheats, such as Purple Straw and similar varieties—^which in their day 
proved great bread producers—one has no hesitation in asserting that bakers produced 
a superior leaf of bread from those wheats than they are able to do from present* 
day grain. The commercial art of baking hag been developing on lines very different 
,pom former times, being beset with difficulties that did ^ot thj^ ari@$. Jp many 
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cases the flour, first ot all^ lacks quality, the deficiency in which is being made up by 
electric chemical bleaching and the employment of various yeast foods or yeasts. The 
advent of machinery in the bakehouse contributes further towards the demand for 
stronger flours. The severe punidhing the doughs are subjected to in power mixers—in 
combination with dividers and moulders—^puts a severe strain on the fermentation 
process. Unless the gluten in the flour possesses sufficient quality to stand this 
punishing by machinery, this way of dough making defeats itself. By this fact 
the anomaly becomes evident of two flours of the same identity producing dissimilar 
results. The housewife and the small baker who do not use machinery, but hand-mix 
the dough and mould it, are able to watch the fermentation. Not being tied to time 
to take the dough wh'ether ripe or not, the small baker may produce a pleasing loaf, 
whilst the machine-made loaf runs a bad second. The flour blamed for this failure, 
whereas the blame should primarily be attached to the wheat. Occasionally some 
housewives, who are baking their own bread, often find their tempers tried by the 
sluggishness of fermentation and the resulting poor loaf, but in nine cases out of ten 
the cause of failure can be attributed to the wheat.. Even bad milling may not spoil 
good wheat. The biggest miller in New South Wales once observed that good wheat 
milled on a pair of freestones and dressed through a ladder would produce good flour, 
but it is not possible to make good flour from poor quality wheat, even with the best 
machinery. No matter how the flour is treated, if the iiffierent quality of the gluten is 
faulty, then the result—bread—'will be faulty also. In connection with this important 
question, the following incident of recent occurrence is related. A couintry miller 
friend asked me to see him regarding flour trouble, and reviewing the situation on 
the spot I soon came to the conclusion that the wheat—Baldmin—^was responsible foi 
the flour trouble. My friend could not believe this and had the flour analysed in' the 
city, the test showing only a 5 per cent, gluten content from 671be. per bushel wheat. 
This seems hardly credible, nevertheless this fact alone accounted for tih'e poor baking 
results. I am not exaggerating when I state that a loaf of bread from Baldmin wheat 
is a total failure. 

Australian flour should contain approximately 10 per cent, gluten of fair quality, 
and this percentage has always been recognised in the world ^s markets. 

For some years past all the energies of most agricultural colleges, as well as private 
breeders, have been spent in obtaining ‘‘buelhels per acre. Quantity became tho 
most important factor, and it has thus happened that there are more than 200 
varieties of wheat grown in South Australia to-day. Gradually, but more insistently, 
as years went on, bakers began to complain about the loss of ‘‘kick in the flour. 
Millers generally were more or less puzzled, most of all country millers whose supplies 
were drawn mostly from round about the district in which the mill was situated. 
That many of these newer heavy-yielding varieties of wheat proved the cause of the 
trouble became evident. 

Bi^dng Quality and the Producer. 

What has the question of baking quality in wheat to do with the primary producer! 
The farmers’ foremost consideration must necessarily be to obtain the largest number 
of bushels. No one is desirous of altering this, but since Australia is an exporting 
country in wheat as well as flour, it remains of supreme importance that she meets 
competition by keeping up the “quality.” Australian flour is now considered weak, 
and therefore not on a price level with strong flours, notably Canadian and United 
States spring crop. The Englislh baker uses Australian flour primarily for its color, 
dryjness, and sweet flavor. 

The Chinese and Japanese distributors have both* lately complained of tho quality 
of Australian wheats and flours. The Eastern importers for years being used to the 
outstanding qualities of Canadian products severely criticise the New South Wales 
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wheat shipped and containing as much as 8 per cent, rubbish. They also complain 
of the flour, much to the surprise of the authorities. In China, where the native 
population is not using flour in the shape of bread, but makes dough balls and fries 
them in oil or fat, the flour that will return the largest quantity of dough from a bag 
of flour will command the best price in this market. 

Some 40 odd years ago the late AV. Farrer devoted his time to the improvement of 
Australian wheat, having in view the outstanding qualities of the red^ hard Canadian 
varieties for the manufacture of strong flour. He succeeded in raising new varieties 
of the desired character—C'omeback, Bobs, Jonathan, Florence, &c., Farrer, without 
doubt, succeeded in one respect better than he anticipated. He made a great wheat 
for the miller, but unfortunately a poor wheat from the farmers^ point of view. 
His hard wheats ^‘did not yield.*’ and for this reason quickly disappeared, A^ith the 
exception of Florence. Strangely enough, Florence^ a cross between a Fife wheat and 
Nepaul skinless barley, survived, supplying the miller with strong wheat which he 
required to mix with and build up the weak wlieats he was compelled to take in the 
absence of any better. 

All of the newer varieties can b? termed only medium and poor flour whejits, the 
results of years of unchecked breeding by agricultural experimental stations and private 
breeders. 

The private breeders’ aims arc to obtain wdieat free from disea.se which will yield 
the most bushels. He had no moans of comparing definite results until the progeny 
of his work became evident in tlie baked loaf of bread. The agricultural stations, 
however, possessed the means of aseertainiug the probable quality much earlier, by 
submitting grain to a nitrogen test, and were in a position to reject anything not 
coming up to standard, but bushels always predominating. 

Gluten Content of Wheat. 

The following is the latest process discovered by a German chemist, Pelshenke, for 
ascertaining the gluten content of any wheat variety, even in its earliest stages of 
evolution:— 

A small doughball of finely ground wholemeal mixed with 5 per cent, of its weight 
of compressed yeast is allowe<l to ferment in a beaker of water kept at an even 
temperature, and the time taken for the doughball to burst is regarded as a measure 
of the combined quantity and quality of the gluten. The quality of the gluten is 
determined by dividing this figure by the protein content of the v/heat. It is stated 
that these tests of various wheats in different countries have given similar results to 
those returned from baking tests. It is also extremely useful in testing some high 
gluten flours 'where the difference in baking quality is not distincthely apparent in a 
straight b'liking test, but only becomes apparent in a blend test. It must not lie 
assumed thit the strongest flour, used alone, will produce the l>est loaf of bread. 

• Doctor Callaghan, of Roseworthy College, has adopted this process in his cross¬ 
breeding experiments. He will also be able to weed out such wheats as he finds 
unsuitable to meet the demand for quality. Since it takes 10 to 15 years to producL* 
a new wheat variety, South Australia will have to draw on New South. Wales, where 
Mr. Wenholz has succeeded in eatablifdiing varieties of outstanding character. In 
three years he expects to have 1,000,000 acres under crop in New South Wales. 

South Australian millers are not asking farmers to depart from their bushel policy. 
To the contrary; untU such time as they can be supplied with better wheats such 
as those now being bred in New South Wales the miller would appreciate a small 
supply of Florence. It is realised that Florence docs not meet with special favor, 
but it represents that one variety in South Australian wheats that does supply the 
kind of fleur millers and bakers • are looking for. Doctor Callaghan is anxious to 
improve Florence by overcoming the bad habit of ‘‘shaking out.” Millers are also 
considering the advisability of paying a small premium; for good milling wheats, such 
as Florence and other similar varieties. 
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Again referring fo the poor baking qualities of Baldmin grown! in the middle north, 
it is not to be understood that this wheat represehts the onl^r variety of such character. 
By no means. Gkdlipoli, for iniltaiice, bears a vely bad character amongst Victorian 
millers. Since baking tests have not been carried out by the South Australian Agri* 
cultural Departnient, and country millers do not possess the necessary instruments for 
doing so, there is much guesswork attached to the baking qualities of wheats which 
are dfawn from small areas only. The larger town milla working in definite mixtures, 
where individual varietieji of wheat have to be tabulated, do not disclose the results 
of baking tests made in their laboratories. Suffice it to state, according to results 
ex the New' South Wales Agricultural Department, Gluyas, Federation, Currawa, Sultan, 
Caliph, Nabawa, and similar newer wheats are being tabulated as medium to poor, 
and therefore poor bread producers. 

However, certain factors have to be considered that influence the baking quality, 
even in medium and poor wheats. Climatic conditions constitute one of these factors. 
Wheat grown in districts where moist and cool conditions prevail, is soft in texture 
and poor in gluten in comparison with similar varieties produced in hotter and drier 
regions. This explains the reason why malleo grown crops are superior quality flour 
producers compared with crops grown in districts with a higher lainfall. Since it is 
possible to-day to determine the baking quality of any wheat variety without having 
recourse to baking the flour, the millers are requesting the Agricultural Department 
to subject, first of all, the Show wheats to this test. The Department is sparing m) 
effort to tabulate the individual characteristics of most of the exhibits, but as yet, 
the most important factor, both from the millers^ and bakers^ viewpoint is absent, 
namely, baking quality. Doctor Callaghan recognises this and is taking all possible 
steps to remedy the matter. 

South Australian flour meets with severe competition Overseas, and the local trade 
is burdened with high taxation costs. The industry is not spoonfed, but has to stand 
on its own feet. There is no export premium or bonus of any. kind on export flour. 
Therefore, the State depends on farmers to foster this industry, and incidentally 
benefit themselves by growing good quality wheat. 

A big improvement in the wheat industry will be noticed when the State produces 
good yielding wheats of high quality. 

PIMKABOO LINE BRANCHES^ PABILLA, SEPTEBIBEE 26tli, 1933. 
FODDER CONSERVATION. 

[By 0. W. Neindorp, Parilla.] 

The writer of this paper makes no apology for bringing forward this hardy annual. 
We can rest assured that history will repeat itself, and that whilst this season now gives 
every indication of giving us a bountiful harvest of both grain and fodder crops, the 
year will assuredly come when there will be a shortage of farm-grown livestock and 
foodstuffs. So soon as good seasons come we are too prone to forget the lessons that 
We should have learned during times of scarcity. 

One of the main essentials of livestock husbandry is the careful management of the 
aninuds, and not the least important of these is that, while the holding should be 
stocked to its fullest carrying capacity, care must be exercised to guard against over¬ 
stocking. If the former point is to be observed, then during certain months of the 
year the farmer must be prepared to resort to hand feeding if maximum results are to 
be obtained from the flock. 

Fbdders can be conserved in the form of ensilage, grass, chaff, straw, and hay, but 
it la desired to draw partieular attention to the conaeiwation of oats and oaten hay. 
The oat mp is a valnablo item in rotation of crops in the malloe. It increases the 
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fertilxtj of the soil for the ensuing crop of wheats and tends to reduce the ravages of 
takeall by starving out this disease. The cheapest method of handling oats is to drill 
in Uie seed on the wheat stubble witb a disc before rain^ if possible, either in February 
or March. Such early sowing is certainly something of a gamble, but if the crop does 
not make sufficient growth, on account of weeds, to give a cut of hay, it will pay 
handsomely as a feed paddock. 

The better plan, however, is to work up a grass paddock in February or March, and 
seed it as early as possible—certainly not later than the mid^ of May. In the event 
of a wet season being experienced, an eirtra working would be advisable. 

It is not necessary to have good fallow to produce a good hay crop, excepting possibly 
if the oats are sown on new land, where the fallowing would get rid of stumps, and so 
enable the binder to do a more satisfactory job. In all cases seed the crop at the rate 
of Ibush. of oats to 501bs. to 701bs. of super per acre. 

Of Che many varieties of oats grown in the mallee, I favor the following:—Algerian 
and Scotch Grey. From observations of the Fulghum oat, I consider it will ultimately 
replace Algerian. This oat ripens quite a fortnight earlier than the other varieties, and 
is an important factor in enabling jthe hay harvest to be got out of the way before 
the reaping of wheat is commenced. Quyra makes a prolific growth, and I am trying 
this variety for the first time this year. Palestine appears to be the best oat for grain. 

A fair average for chaff grown on the farm is £2 10s. a ton, yet it is not nntcommon 
for farmers to have to pay up to £10 for chaff. 

All over the State men on the land are reverting to the use of the horsO. for farm 
power, and this is another reason why the ample provision of feed snpplim should be 
made in seasons of plenty. 

Too many fanuers make the mistake of cutting the oat crop for hay when it is too 
far advanced towards the ripening stage. It can be cut with absolute safety much 
greener than ia the general practice. 

After having gone to the trouble of growing the crop, cutting, stocking, and carting 
It, some provision should be made to guard it against attacks by mice. To do this 
effectively, the writer suggests that the site of the stack should be enclosed with galvan¬ 
ised iron about 3ft. high. Take care, however, not to leave anything resting against 
the iron up which the mice can travel, and so enter the stack. 

Finally, the stack should be covered with a thick layer of straw, and netting placed 
every 3ft. or 4ft. apart to keep it in place. For a stack that is held in reserve on extra 
layer of straw next year is advisable. If the stacking is done in dry weather, salt 
water can be sprinkled on every layer. If the weather is wet, crushed salt can be 
used. 


POINTS ON KEEPING POXJETBY FOB PBOFIT. 


[By S. B G. Chensy, Parilla.] 

Leading authorities are all of the same mind, that, through years of testing, the best 
methods give besl^ results. We need something better than ^'bam door'’ fowls to make 
the difference between profit and loss. For a growing industry that is six tunes the 
size of six years ago it goee to say that we have, and must still improve the strain. We 
need better breeding stock for the purpose. 

The size and number of eggs are the main factors. To get these results, all eggs 
need tar hatching must be 2oss. or over (either for incubator use or for hen), fresh and 
clean, and of good shape—fresh, for sturdy chickens; clean, to help in. checking vermin; 
and good aliape/ ta be sure of no cripples. 

The ^gs^^ifid belaid by^second-year hens, so that all young stock are given the best 
eftart pesfriMe—4he older the hen the stronger the chi^ The male bird used for 
mai^ idiould not be less than 10 months old. There are several ways of mating, but 
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the aboYe methoda are the cnee used by nearly all leading breeders. Be sure the 
eockerel is from a good laying strain, good size, healthy and vigorous. He controls in 
progeny, size of egg, and body. One that has been dubbed or combed off is by far the 
best. 

Oare of chickens is a big factor in successful breeding. They must be kept on the 
move and kept growing, have plenty of green feed, grit, warmth at night, and fresh air. 

When they are four months old all cockerels should be separated from pullets, locked 
up, fed, and fattened for market. Pollard soup is mostly used. The pullets are fed on 
mash, bran and pollard, and green feed in the mornings, wheat at night, thrown in a 
litter so that scratching and exercise are used in obtaining same. 

I would recommend White Leghorns first, if closed up and fed on the intensive 
system; next, Black Orpingtons. These birds are splendid layers if the right sorts are 
obtained. 

Gather the eggs twice a day, and give the birds plenty of clean, fresh water, kept in 
the shade. See that the birds are not sleeping in a draught. 

Breed Black Orpingtons in August, and White Leghorns in September. They will 
then be laying when eggs are at the top price. 

Fowl-houses should be inspected regularly. Keep down all vermin, using waste oil or 
kerosene. This is healthy for the birds, and a check on disease. Bluestone in water is a 
good tonic. Charcoal and shell grit are also needed. Brush ail roosts with oil or kero¬ 
sene every two weeks. 


WHEAT OB MEAT! 


[By R. 0. Jacob, Geranium.] 


It has generally been recognised and frequently emphasised that wheat was the 
ultimate objective of the farmer and that all other operations were more or less side¬ 
lines leading up to the production of the maximum crop of wheat at the end of the 
rotation; but since the disastrous drop in world wheat prices, largely due to the heavy 
surplus accumulated in America by the artificial manipulation of the market, has been 
slower in recovering, so that the wheatgrower puts his crop in with the almost certain 
knowledge that he will lose money on the project. 

Undoubtedly, it is the development and maintenance of sidelines that has kept 
the majority of farmers in this district on their farms and off the dole. Unless some¬ 
thing unforeseen occurs in one of the great wheat-producing countries to reduce that 
huge surplus, such as seasonal influences ruining existing crops or that big carry-over 
is destroyed by fire or some other means, there is little likelihood of a change in the 
position for the better, as we are still getting a premium through exchange. It is a 
question, therefore, of how long the State or the farmer on whom the State depends 
can carry on. 

However, under the terms of the Ottawa Agreement, we have a golden opportunity 
of improving our positiou through meat—chiefly lamb, mutton, pork, and poultry. 
The position was made very clear by Colonel Copley at Congress. He stated that 
Britain was fulfilling her part of tho Agreement, and the obligation was therefore 
on Australia to do her part. Up to June 30th last, 1,713,000 carcasses of mutton 
and lamb had been sent to England this year, leaving 2,586,500 still to be sent if 
available. The quota for 1933 is 4,300,000 carcasses, which would be the greatest 
number ever shiipped, but it was unlikely that that number would be reached. After 
June 80th, 1934, there would be no quota as far as Australia was concerned. She 
could ship all she could produce. England consumed mutton and lamb as follows;-*- 

Tons. 


Home grown. 

New Zealand .. .. .. 

South America.. 

Australia. 


324,468 

195,793 

94,112 

57,802 
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and under the agreement there would be a progressive restriction upon foreign imports 
varying from 10 per dent, for the quarter ending March 81st, 1933, to 36 per cent, 
fpr the quarter ending June 30th^ 1934* 

The market is there, and if we do not seize the opportunity and {tniake use Of it 
we might not . get such a chance again, but it will be of no avail if we do not study 
their requirements instead of expecting them to accept whatever we like to ship. 

There is no question that the stock-carrying capacity of our districts as a whole can 
be increased on the larger farm, chiefly with sheep, and. on the smaller with pigs 
and poultry, probably associated with dairy cows. 

It ajppears to me that we would be wise to confine cropping wheat to the land most 
suited te it^ and give it the best treatment possible, and sow the rest of our cultivated 
area to oats, peas, barley, or fodders for stock feed, and utilise all stubbles with grazing 
crops or even just top-dressing the pastures so as to increase the flock to the m a x i mum 
and provide a reserve of hay, ensilage, or grain to tide over a- lean time. It means 
departing from, the system of farming that has been evolved and adopted from years of 
experience which under normal price conditions of wheat paid, but it offers greater 
possibilities of profit in the near future, and will certainly lead to increased yields, 
and so lower the cost of production in later years. 

It is impossible to formulate any definite scheme. Each farmer will have to decide 
for himself what he can best do, as it is a matter largely of finance and local conditions. 

It means definitely an increase in the quantity of super purchased, and in some 
cases possibly the purchase of sulphate of ammonia or other means of applying nitrogen. 
This is a difficulty we must overcome if we are to keep to our end of the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment and get the most profit from our farms. Superphosphate is unquestionably the life¬ 
blood of our industry here. 

Experiments and practice have proved conclusively over a period of years that 
Icwt. of 45 per cent, superphosphate per acre more than doubles the natural carrying 
clppacity and increases the profit of our farms, but how many farmst get^ itf At the 
Waite Eesearch Institute this year even with a dry winter the increased bulk of 
^o^dd^ on barley on unfallowed land by the use of sulphate of ammonia and on pasture 
by the addition of Subterranean Clover is outstandingly self-evident. 

It is well known and easily seen on many farms in this district how heavier or 
continuous application of super increases the growth of native clovers, so by increasing 
the super we increase available nitrogen by encouraging clovers, and it is certain that 
nitrogen plays a much bigger part in the success of all our crops than is generally 
realised. 

It has definitely been proved that the amount of available phosphate and nitrogen 
In a soil greatly affects the drought-resistant qualities of the crops grown, also its 
rate of maturity; also that, by regulating the quantities of either, the composition of 
the pasture can be controlled within linuts, and it is self-evident that the quality of 
the pasture is reflected in the quality of the stock grown on it, and the profits derived 
therefrom. 

Having arranged for the feed, what are we to do about the stock to eat itf As 
wool is a much better figure, finance for stock should be simpler and not an unsurmount* 
able difficulty; so, assuming finance is available, what should we aim atf All tests 
liave shown that the cross-bred mother is the best for a fat lamb for the English 
market, using a Down-type sire^ of which Ifiere is a fair selection. An even or any 
line of Crossbred ewe is diiflcult to get; the next best would be a Comi^ck, and if they 
are bred by Oorriedale sires out of even-type Merino ewes they are more likely to be 
of even type than if bred by Merino rams ffom Crossbred ewes. Failing these, of 
'eonrse) the large framed, plain bodied Merino ewe is more easily secured, and will 
iis^ve to ^ In the majority for some years, but we biust not forglet that the Engliidi 
^tote is againsir anything that savors or points to Merino, viz., the dark flesh and 
tdngish leg of mutton. They will pay more for the chunky, li^^ter eolcuned fle^i 
of the British breeds. 
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It is important to catch the early market, so lambs should be dropped about April, 
and every care taken that they get no check by feeding the ewes both before and after 
lambing if necessary, supplying a phosphate lick and having plenty of good water. 

On smaller farms possibly cows and pigs offer as good if not better returns and, of 
course, one^s natural inclinations count a lot in the successful management of either. 
A man must be fond of sheep to do any good with them, and love cows and pigs to 
put up with the continual drudgery they entail. 

On the pig question we have had to change altogether our ideas of type, and there 
seems to be some uncertainty just what the type is, but certainly the over-fat, diunky, 
Berkshire type is done, and the longer, leaner, large Yorkshire pig, more suitable. This is 
a distinct advantage to us as large quantities of milk are not so essential, and they can 
be produced on open runs instead of stuffing them in sties. Pigs can be bred up 
quicker than most >farm animals, so that it is easier to stock up with them. In the 
past the greatest trouble in the pig industry has been the lack of a definite export 
market, but this is our opportunity, and we should not lose it. 

Another branch of the meat industry, beef, is important to Australia, but does 
not yet come within our scope. Although the English farmer does a lot in it, we 
cannot compete with the cheaper production of the cattle stations. Finally, eggs 
and poultry can be produced cheaper on the farm than anywhere else, and offers another 
avenue whereby we can utilise our grain and sell it as meat and return us a better 
profit. 


BARLEY GROWING. 


[By J. H. Spratt, Lameroo.] 

Preparation of Land .—^We have found the best soil for malting or Cape barley is 
burnt wheaten stubble or grass land—stubble land for preference, as it generally 
gives a better sample. Worked over with a spring-tyno cultivator or skim ploughed, 
according to the conditions of land, in the autumn will allow any weed seeds or wheat 
to germinate. After the first rains have fallen work it onc^ or twice with the cultivator 
or combine. 

Seed and Picklmg .—In selecting the best sample the first step to be taken, if 
possible, is to exanwne the crop from which seed is to be taken. It should be free 
from weed seeds and smut, also true to type, as the maltster doioe not like too much 
Oapo barley in malting. Prior is the best malting variety. Formalin used at the 
rate of 11b. to 40gall8. of water is very effective in pickling. Divide the bag into 
two parts, shake, and immerse for two or three minutes; light grain can be skimme<l 
off. Cape barley is more subject to smut than malting. Sow at the rate of 501bs. to 
the acre with SOlbs. to 901bs. of high-grade super. 

Time of Sowing ,—This will vary according to the break of the season, but experience 
has shown that May is the best month as May sowing gives the barley longer to 
mature. In 1930 we sowed one paddock during the latter end of April with malting 
barley, and reaped 341>ush. to the acre of No. 1 sample. Really good crops can be 
grown with June seeding, providing the spring rains are good. The cool nights greatly 
aSudat barley during ripening, which is very helpful in a district situated a long 
distance from the coast. 

HorcOTtwfli.—Barley should not be reaped before it is properly ripe or it will sweat 
in the bags. Great care should be exercised in harvesting malting barley, as good 
samples can be ruined for malting purposes by dressing the crop too cIom Md skinning 
the grain. The ideal sample is that with about iin. of tail left, but it is far better 
to leave it longer than that than to skin it. Adjustments should be made to the harvest 
ing mortiiiwA as the day warms up. The riddles should be set to avoid repeating as 
this is where a lot of damage results. 
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. Marheiing .—Bnbmit a good average sample iis soon as reaping has commenced to 
aU the barley merchants. The price quoted on sample in the harvest peViod is usually 
the best MalMng barley should be put in new cornsacks as the buyei'Is will' not other- 
wish accept it for export. 

Yield and Bain fail .—The following” are the yields we have obtained oyer the past 
seven years:— 




Rainfall (Ist May 

Variety. 

Yield (Bush.). 

to end October), 



Inches. 

1926-’^Malting... 

.. 18\No. 1 sample off grass land . 

1014 

Cape .... 

.. 22/ 


1927—Sown for feed. 


1928—Bialting.. 

... 21 No. 1 grass land. 

7*67 

1929—^Malting.. 

... 20 Stubble land and late fallow . 

«-28 

1930—^Malting.. 

... 33\No. 1 grass land and stubble. 

»-9a 

Cape ... 

.. 36/ 


1931—^Malting.. 

.. 20\No. 1 stubble . 

11-24 

C!ape ... 

.. 24/ 


1932—^Blfdtang.. 

.. 26 \ No. 1 stubble .:. 

1026 

Cape ... 

.. 34/ 



Eff^ed on Soil .—^It has been said that growing barley, especially C^pe, | ruins tbe 
soil and so impoverishes it that nothing else will grow. But I have carefully watched 
the land where barley has been sown, and there is no deterioration. Some of our beet 
wheat crops have been grown where we have had barley. 

Feed .—The paddocks where barley has been sown make excellent feed for all stock. 
Any heads that may be Isnapped off by the wind, or grain lost in harvesting, will be 
readily sought after by sheep which, with plenty of water^ wUl soon put on condition. 
The graiu that gets buried will germinate with the ffrst rains, and makes rapid growth. 
It is ideal feed for ewes and fS.t lamb raising. 

SlTBE'S PENIKSTTLA (LOWER), AT CnDfMMlKB, OCTOBER itb, 1933. 

FENCING. 

[By W. R BEYAirt?, Cummins.] 

. Ereteting new fences and replacing or repairing old lines of fencing are problems 
that have to be faced by all landholders every year. WlSSn erecting new lines of fences, 
once the line is pegged place the posts along the line before the holes are sunk, then 
one can sink the holes to suit the /posts; the same rule also applies to renewing old 
lines .of fences. 

A very good method to follow is to put up each post as tbe work proceed, with 
enough earth around it to keep it steady. Do this for one strain, then go back and 
ram them ti^t., If this is done it is ppscdble to correct any fault if the posts are a 
little out of line in the bottom. In putting posts in line always use tiie line ahead 

preference to the back line. 

. A class of fence used very extensively many years ago in the Terowie district was 
a wooden post every 40ft., a flat iron post, every 40ft. placed half-way ^tween each 
wooden post, and two corrugated droppers between each wooden jpost—strainers every 
133}yds./ 146iyds.,^ or lOOyds. as desired or angles in the line permitted, giving four 
10ft spans between each wooden post. 

Tile wire spacing from the ground upwards was 6in., 6in., 6in., 6in., gin., and lOin., 
a tbtal height of 42in., the top wire being barbed. I have erected miles of this class 
of fenqe for 6d. per post, strainers included, ^thout anything for droppers or iron 
po^ /Ik jreplacing old lines of fence cut all wires and knots except the top wlik, afld 
spm off broken posts. The old wires can then be removed fairly easily either'by 
hand^or with a horse and carl^ taking out or taking off the top Wire' laM! ' ' 
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Iti boring ufle a 9/16th8 Inch or |in. bit; they clean better than ^in. bits, particU- 
larly if the posts are green or only partly dried. The holes for plain wire fences should 
be bored direct along the line, also even with the surface of the ground, because one 
or two holes bored out of line in either direction greatly increase the labor of pulling 
in the wires. Experience soon teaches the value of attention in this matter, particularly 
if working single-handed. If handling new wire I use a spinning jenney made from 
3in. X 2in. hardwood—^two pieces a little longer than the largest coil of wire, cut half 
through at the centre and crossed, leaving the surface level. Nail them together, and 
bore a hole through the centre; place on a block of wood 4in. or 5in. high with a hole 
through it, and drive an iron pin through both into the ground. Bore eight holes, 
two in each arm, so that they will be inside of each coil, and use four wooden pegs 
to keep the coil in position, and the wire is easily run in the line of fence. 

For vermin-proof fences it is customary first to erect the line of fence, then plough 
out the trench, which requires very little straightening afterwards. In running out 
the netting use a horse and dray, the netting being placed on a bar on the side rail 
at the back of the dray, keeping the belly in the netting towards the fence. For strain¬ 
ing, a stick with four iin. hooks in it and a rope to pull around the post can be used. 

In filling in the trench after the netting waa tied on I always use a shovel, then 
the netting can be stretched where the ground is a little lower than usual. The earth 
is sometimes ploughed back into the trench, and while this is certainly much quicker 
and easier it does not make such a neat job when completed. 

A point well worth remembering is to put the netting on the lower side of the fence, 
this greatly reduces the risk of floodwaters taking the fence with it. In using 36in. or 
42in. netting with a barb wire above it two plain wires are enough if the netting is 
well buried, say. Sin. to 4in., because stock will not bother a netting fence like a plain 
wire fence. 

In erecting cyclone fence I use all iron corkscrew poets, 5ft long, placed 15ft. apart, 
with wooden sleepers for line-strainers every 7| chains, straining the barbed wire first 
and using lift shifting stays. Two of the cyclone special strainers were used—one a 
strain ahead of the other. By using two strainers the fence does not go slack. The 
cyclone fence was tied in three places to each post—top, bottom, and middle. 

The cyclone Kinglock 26in. fence is excellent for sheep, but for big stock it may not 
prove so serviceable. For subdivision the fence is placed 7in. from the ground, with a 
barbed wire lOin. above the cyclone—^total height of fence, 3ft. 7in. 


MOUSBPBOOP HAYSTACKS. 


[By F. J. jEaiOHO, Cummins.] 

The mouse-proofing of haystacks is a valuable safeguard against damage, and can be 
done without n 9 .uch trouble and expense. The stage can be made with ordinary wooden 
fence posts 6ft. long cut in halves and put in the ground about 18in.; the other 18ins. 
will be quite high enough for the purpose—^placing the posts about 6ft. each way. Bail¬ 
way rails on the posts for rafters will give the best results, or round rafters of wood 
are quite totisfactory (6in. diameter). Before putting the rafters on the posts place 
kerosene tins cut in halves on the posts. On the rafters ordinary mallee rails 8ft. long 
and 1ft apart will serve the purpose. 

For a stage 44ft x 15ft seven posts wh 6ft. long in each of three rows, six railway 
rails, and about 80 to 90 mallee rails 8ft long and 2in. to 3in. through will be 
reqidied. There are no mice In my stack, which contains three seasons^ hay, neither 
has there been any waste from ^e stage. No grass will grow within 3ft of the stage, 
and neilher will any loose straw or hay which falls near the stage remain there, because 
the slightest breese will shift it, which is a good fire protection. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF FAI 4 LOWING WITH A FOOT PLOUGH AS COICPARED 

WITH OTHEB METHODS. 

[By E. A. PpeIpfer, CumminR.] 

Fi^llowiii|r is an indispensable itepi on practically every farm, and of recent years 
quite a number of different implements of various constructions and designs have been 
used. Although these have all given varying degrees of success, the undisputed fact 
remains that a good foot plough equipped with P-type ^shares is by far the best 
implement for the purpose. 

The P-foot is preferred to the plate type of share on account of the tendency of 
the plate type to skip in the heavier classes of soils, especially if the ground worked 
still contains a fair percentage of stumps. Moreover, it has been proved in a number 
of instances that as even a depth of ploughing with plate shares cannot be obtained 
as with the P-type of share. One has only to .compare ploughs fitted with these two 
types of shares and take note of the difference in set between the two to obtain some 
idea of this. 

These, however, are not the only disadvantages of the foot plough fitted with plate 
shares. It must be realised that while the plate share usually has two bolts by which 
it is fixed the P-type is simply fastened by a pin which can be removed in less than 
half the time which it takes to remove the other. (Especially is this the case if the 
bolts have become rusted. 

On the whole it can be said that the plate does not do such good work in practically 
any class of soil, for it is frequently seen that the swath cut by the plate share is 
not completely turned over. The plate share is an obsolete invention, for it was 
extensively used before the advent of the wrought steel or P-foot share because hand- 
forged steel shares were too expensive. 

Fallowing has by no means been confined to foot ploughs nor ploughs in general, 
for quite a large area in recent years has been fallowed with the double-V cultivator, 
but without the desired success. While this method is much quicker than the plough 
farmers and agricultural scientists have realised that unless the ground worked is 
completely turned over fallowing is not a success. This is especially true if the ground 
is covered with a growth of weeds, for then the foot plough serves the double purpose 
of destroying weed growth and later on as the weeds decompose they revert into manure. 

This in turn helps to fertilise the soil, and so makes the following crop more pro¬ 
ductive. Personal experience has proved this to be a fact, for the cultivator only 
stirs up the soil but does not turn it over, which is absolutely essential. It may also 
be argued that fallowing with a disc plough has definite advantages over the foot 
plough under certain circumstances, but such arguments are rather far-fetched, and 
do not carry much weight; for whereas some may hold that they could not have got a 
foot plough through certain classes of new land, &c., it would have been of definite 
advantage to them had they cleared their land sufficiently to allow the passage of a 
foot plough. Certain it is that had they done so they would not only have rooted up 
the land much better and made subsequent workings easier, but crop results would 
also have increased to quite an appreciable extent, This is a proved personal experience. 

Furthermore, the use of the foot plough instead of the disc on new land is by far 
the more eeonomdcal proposition; for whereas breakages on disc ploughs, especially 
on new land, are both frequent and expensive; breakages on foot ploughs, provided 
they are handled with a reasonable amount of oare, are rare. 

Opposition may also have it that certain soils—^particularly those of a sandy nature 
—ean be worked excellently with a disc plough, but it is also just as certain that these 
dasses at soils are excellent for wearing out disc bearings, Ac., and as the foot 
ploua^ makes at least as good a job even in these soils the disc rather has a disadvan¬ 
tage than an advantage over the foot plough even in this respect. 
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When the purchase price of the various types of fallowing implements is taken into 
eoRsiderattion it will be clearly seen that there is practically no difference and this, 
coupled with the advantages of the foot plough, leaves no reason why such an implement 
should not be purchased in preference to others. 

METHODS I HAVE FOUND SUITABLE FOB GBOWING GBAIN ON LOWER 

EYBE»S PENINSULA. 

[By B. B. Wilson, Yeelanna.] 

Wheat ,—Referring principally to the Yeelanna district for wheatgrowing, I find that 
there are two methods of growing heavy crops. One is by adopting good fallowing 
methods, the other by cropping grassland. As my experience goes to show, grassland 
crops have proved by far the most profitable. 

Fallowing .—The paddocks selected for fallow should be burnt clean if possible during 
February and Marteh; breaking up with either the cultivator or plough should com¬ 
mence in July. The best results have been, obtained with the draught cultivator, using 
a 6in. share. I harrow as soon as possible afterwards. The next working should soon 
follow with the cultivator across the previous working with an Sin. share. The following 
workings are just dependent on weatlier during September and October, or whether 
the farmer has sufiSicient sheep to keep weeds under control. The last working, however, 
before harvest is most important. I do not believe in closing the soil by means of 
harrowing or packing, but to leave it open to the sun during harvesting opemtions. 
During March and April if rain falls cultivate with light harrows attjached to the culti- 
packer to consolidate the under layers of the soil and bring the aeedbed as near as 
possible to the surface. 

After the first winter or late autumn rain falls, harrow with points sharp and weighted 
down. I prefer sowing at the opening of June with combine and light harrows 
attached, and if it is anticipated weeadls will makie another apipieiarance harrow 
again on the eighth or ninth day after sowing. 

Graealand .—^Bum old grass if at all possible. Plough well after first autumn rain 
falls and as quiii^kly as possible, because the land dries out in a few days; immediately 
harrow and then cultipack. Harrow again after rain, and again cultipack if the soil 
18 loose, and sow same as on fallow. 

My reason for making the land so solid is because loose soil of over 2in. deep between 
the surface and jthe seedbed is disastrous to the w'hcat plant, and unless heavy rain 
falls after sowing on loose soil to consolidate it take-all will prebably develop or the 
crop will not yield to expectations. The wheat plant must force its roots into firm 
•oil to ensure healthy growth. A firm, even seedbed also encourages a better germina¬ 
tion, which lays the foundation for a heavy crop. If the land is clean enough from 
scrub and shoots never use a disc implement. Disc implements are necessary on new 
country and save a lot of hard labor, but the sooner the land can be worked without 
them the better will be the results, because it is impossible to establish a level seedbed 
by a revolving disc. There are several golden rules in regard to growing wheat:— 

1. Adopt a rotation of crops; a good one is wheat—^peas (grazed with sheep instead 
of harvesting), then follow with wheat again, or fallow—^wheat—oats—fallow—^wheat— 
pasture. 

2. Select good, clean, graded seed, and consider the quality. I prefer mostly the early 
varieties to enable seeding to be later. 

3. Apply a liberal dressing of superphosphate. 

4. Work the land well and at the correct time. 

Barley,--*Thc best quality barley will always be produced on wheat stubble land. 
After burning off the stubble give a light working to work in the ash, which also 
buries any weed seeds to germinate as soon as rain falls. Plough or cultivate as soon 
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as the rain falls, harrow again, and commence sowing at the latter end of Jpne or early 
July. Pickle strong-—eggeups of formalin to a 4gal]. bucket of water—this is suificient 
to pickle three bags of barley; Ibush. per acre of good seed is sufBicient, and SOlbs. or 
OOlbs. of superphosphate. 

SHEEP HtJSBANBEY. 

[By M. T. Gardkkb, Koppio.] 

There is no doubt with many stockowners-r^nd probably the fact has been strongly 
impressed upon sheepowners most particularly—that never before in their experience as 
flockowners have they been so hard pressed for sufficient feed for the adequate nourish¬ 
ment and profitable keeping of sheep during the winter months. Present indicatioxis prove 
although there is not cause for very great pessimism the question of paddock feed for 
the spring and summer has not yet been solved. With the recent abundant rains 
there is every hope that feed will grow, but there is the prospect, too, of stock having 
been kept so short of feed that it will be eaten up without any great reserve being left 
over for summer and autumn feed. It is in this respect that very careful management is 
required for profitable handling of sheep. 

Last year, from early April until the end of the year, there was a superabundance of 
feed in the fields, and too much dried off, which 1 doubt has ever before been surpassed 
in poor quality. 

In these years of contrast—^the plenty and lean of paddock feed—it is a very hard 
matter to judge and maintain the correct stock-carrying capacity of our holdings, 
and we all know of instances where after the last year’s excess of feed, landholders 
thought that more sheep could be carried this year, and in consequence losses have 
occurred. 

The nelcessity for having a reserve of dry feed in the form of hay or oats has been 
brought home to many this year, and having had the experience of se^g sheep with 
insufficient feed, we should have learned the lesson to store dry feed against times of 
shortage of winter feed in the fields. A few tons extra of hay at the time of haymaking 
is not missed out of the crop, neither is the extra work to cut, cart, and stack same, 
but the value of it is appreciated in such a time as the winter we have just passed. 

Good hay chaffed is the most economical way to feed sheep with self-feeders. A 
10ft. feeder will accommodate 50 sheep, because not all of them feed at once, but a few 
can do so at a time, and there is plenty of time for sheep to feed if it is available for 
them. A 10ft. feeder is a handy length to shift about, and does not want such stout 
timber as Honger feeders. Material for such should not cost more than £2 lOs., and 
with care should last*a long time, and even in years when there is dry feed in the pad- 
docks the feeding of ewes prior to lambing is worthy of consideration. The feeders 
are very useful once made for feeding sheep if they have to be shut out of paddocks 
on account of stinkwort. Good water is also necessary. 

To provide greenfeed for ewes and lambs oats drilled in with the combine very soon 
after the ground has become softened on burnt stubble is an excellent method, and after 
the sheep have had several months feed a good crop of oats can be reaped. 

To get the oats in before the ground gets too hard after the first mins everything 
must be ready to get to work—oats cleaned and machine fixed up with good tubes. 

After providing the feed for sheep there is a lot more to be done to ensure the best 
results from sheep, although it is not much use doing the rest if the sheep are under¬ 
nourished. To save as much work and trouble as possible should be one’s n-im in life^ 
not to dodge work, and if good fences with good gates are erected and maintained in 
good order, the trouble in looking after sheep is greatly r^uced and rotational grazing 
can be carried out, which is the success of pasture management: 

To have paddocks of rather smaller than larger dimensions is the best idiOa, and with 
heavy stocking for short petiods the stock-carrying capacity increases. 

A set of Strong and sheep-proof yards is a great help and a necessitjr to successfully 
manage a flock of sheep, and a convenient woolshed is a boon when close to the yards. 
Falling this, sheep have to be taken away to be shorn, which is the next best thing. 
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I read recently* of 2,000 wethers averaging lOlbs. of wool. This fact should set us all 
thinking. If so much country will grow so much wool there is no need to overstock, 
and the aim should ba to have all the ifsheep well fed, and all working growing wool, 
and no ^^duds.If it costs no more to keep good sheep than poor ones, cull out tihe 
poor ones and keep only the best. It is said that medium strong wool with a lot of 
character is the most profitable type of wool to grow, but care must be taken to keep the 
chan^ter in it. 

A lot of time and money are lost to the farmers each year through the blowfly pest. 
This can be overcome in most localities in South Australia by crutching. Do the lot— 
ewes, wethers, and lambs—twice a year is sufficient in most cases and, if not, do it three 
times and save the wool and save the sheep. 

In many cases the raising of fat lambs for export is a very profltable sideline, and 
these can be bred from culled ewes from the wool flofck, but care must be taken that all 
such lambs are sold or butchered. It is well to mark all culled for wool with a perma¬ 
nent earmark so that such sheep are easily recognised and not mated for wool pro¬ 
duction. 

We hate seen a lot of adverse press reports lately about classing of farmers’ wool, 
and I do not intend to say much about this subject more than it is up to all who grow 
wool to try to grow it as true to type as possible, and then try and sort it out and put 
it together in bales in its correct classes. 

Buyers are not so much concerned about the type of wool they buy as much as 
whether it is mixed types. We are told that every type of wool has a ‘Hype” value, 
and' that each type is valued separately. Therefore, we see that with mixed types 
packed together we get mixed values, and the buyers iu such cases to protect them¬ 
selves give under-values. Let us try to market this valuable product to make the most 
money for ourselves and for our State. 


THB CARE OP MAOHINEBY. 


[By 0. A. Niwbon ai^d W. P. Babtlby, Wudinna.] 

Farmers generally are seeking a way to reduce the cost of production in connection 
with wheatgrowing. This Branch of the Bureau has asked members of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture to give us advice as to how we can reduce the cost of production. 
The answer is always the same, “Grow more wheat to the acre.” 

I maintain that every farmer throughout the whole world is trying to grow more 
Wheat per acre, and the more wheat they grow the more they will reduce the price of 
this product, kffy paper is entitled “The Care of ’Machinery,” and I will endeavor 
to show in a small way how by the care of machinery you can reduce the cost of 
production <‘just a littla” First of all a farmer idiould overhaul his machinery before 
starting out <m a new season’s work. 

The stripper and harvester are machines that will last for many years if they are well 
looked after. A fanner will send his motor car to a garage to be overhauled, but his 
harvieBter, which is more important, he ^11 overhaul himself. But there are times when 
he does not overhaul it until something breaks. Then very often a farmer is held up 
at harvest time with a broken bearing; he is sure to lose one day’s reapiflg or perhaps 
a full week waiting for parts to come by ihail or train. 

A haryestOr’s bearing is that bearing which is placed between the pinion and the 
flywheel; this bearing is mostly a roller bearing. Before starting harvest it 
shoal'd receive attention. If the rollers are worn and there is sufficient room to allow 
another roller to be placed in tiib bearing one roller should be put in. If too imuch 
■pace is allowed between the rollers the chances are that one roller will jump out of 
pl^,« become jambed viith other rollera, and break the bearing. The bearing will 
hredk h casting, and if the machine is not stopped in time more damage may be done. 
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The cost of one small rolHer 'will be nothing compared with the cost of a bearing and 
a easting and the loss of time in good reaping weather. All other bearings sdiould 
be watched for signs of wear, and all chains and belts tightened a little to take up 

SlSKSk. 

The wear on the main axle and the main wheel ane very often the clause of the crown 
and the pinion becoming very much worn. With regard to the main axle and the main 
ground wheel of the harvester and the stripper they are very much thiO samo, and 
should be dealt with in the same way. The machine should b® jacked up, the wheels 
taken off, and the main axle taken out. The worn parts of-the main axle should be 
built up to fit the wheels. This work should be done at a motor garage where there is 
a man with a torch. I understand that they arc best built up with bronze. Tlie cost 
of a main axle is about £5, the price for building up is about £1 per end. I have seen 
the crown and pinion of a stripper chewed up through cutting into one another. The 
price of a new crown is over £2, but it would be useless to buy a new crown unless 
you have the axle and wheels trued up. 

Another advantage of the oxy-welding plant is the important work of repairing cast¬ 
ings. No casting is too large or too small to be repaired with the oxy-welding plant. 
The price of doing these jobs is usually based on the price of the new casting. A few 
shillings may be saVed on the price of a new casting, the sales tax, and the freight. 
The fr^ht in some cases is a third of the cost and sometimes more. 

Some farmers are in favor of doing their own repairs; that may be all right if the 
farmer has some knowledge of blncksmithing, but when it cemes to building up the 
main axle of a harvester or a stripper it is a job for a tradesman and not for a farmer. 
With the oxywelding plant there are repairs that can be done better and cheaper than 
with the blacksmith’s forge, and It is useless for a farmer to tackle a job that is too 
big for him. He must remember that his own time is worth something to him, and 
also that the tra<losman has to live, and it is not quite fair to give him only the 
jobs that the farmer cannot do himself. Every little bit that you can do in this way 
is a little bit off tho cost of production. 

Harvesting and Care of Machinery .—The first consideration should be given to the 
machines to see that they are in order to avoid delay when crqps are ready to harvest. 
Farm machinery being expensive, the farmer should take every care of it. Before 
starting work in the paddocks each machine should be overhauled, and worn or broken 
parts should bo repaired. Spindles, for instance, can be filled with bronze and re-laid 
at a much less cost than buying new ones, and will wear just as Well. I favor the 
stripper and power winnower for harvesting; by this method the crop can be harvested 
in much less time, with less risks of delays by breakages. At the same time you are 
in a position to save all cocky chaff, which is of great value in drought years. 

If the crop is down badly it can be taken off with a stripper with good results with 
perhaps a little more labor, but probably less expense per bag. Personally, I think that 
we have more crops on which it would not pay to uso the header or harvester at the 
present price of wheat and oats, than otherwise. The heaps should be made longways 
and not too wide; by making the heaps this way the floors do not cut up as badly as 
round heaps, and there is less risk of being damaged by wet. Narrow heaps are much 
better for the power winnower. To get the best results while cleaning the grain it 
is necessary to leave the machine standing as level as possible, and the sieves should 
be in good order. The sieves should not be too close, and the top one should have plenty 
of sloipe; I should say from 4in. to Sin, on la power winnower. The tailboard should 
be as low as possible for cleaning wheat. For cleaning oats only one sieve should be 
used—a large-lipped sieve. A piece of tin about Sin. wide should be nailed underneath 
the front of the sieve in order to reduce the wind as the oats fall to the sieve; if the 
full amount of wind is blowing right through the sieve, a lot of grain will go over 
the tail of the machine. For oats the tailboard should be fairly high on a power 
winnower; this is the reverse to cleaning wheat. For cleaning wheat the machine 
should travel faster than for cleaning oats. After harvesting is completed all machinery 
should be placed in a shed. 
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FRUIT DRYING. 


[By A. J. Chapman, Light’s Pass.] 

It is not my intention in this paper to deal with fruit drying in detail, but rather to 
offer some observations regarding the quality of non-irrigated dried fruits, and to 
suggest how the standard of quality can be improved. 

The quality of the fruit produced has a eeusonal variation over which growers have 
no control, but a considerable improvement can be affected by the exercise of more 
attention to detail in drying practices. 

Too few growers visualise thedr fruit further than the packing shed door. If we 
were to critically examine our product from the consumer’s aspect and ask *'Is this 
fruit as clean, true to type, fend as appetising in appearance as we can make itf” I 
feel sure that much of the faulty fruit would not be offered for sale to become a drug 
on the market and adversely affect the industry. 

The outlet for the bulk of our surplus dried fruit is Great Britain, and whilst on that 
market we enjoy the advantages of preferential duties and exchange premiums. To 
effect sales, the quality must compare favorably with the world’s best. Modern grading 
machinery and packing shed practices can do much towards turning out an attractive 
and saleable* product, but. the real responsibility of quality rests with the producer. 

Currants. 

There is roughly about 2,000 tons of this fruit produced in the non-irrigated areas of 
South Australia, representing about one-eighth of the Commonwealth production, so 
that any improvement in drying practice which will tend to raise the grade will have 
an appreciable effect on the Australian pack. 

The chief criticisms levelled at our currants are excessive moisture content and 
lack of bloom and body. Although there has been a marked improvement in regard to 
the former, much of the fruit delivered still cx)ntains too much moisture for safe 
transport through the tropics. London buyers detest currants which are at all sticky; 
they demand a fruit answering the description of * ‘ dry and free-running. ’ ’ 

In regard to lack of bloom and body, this fault can be minimised if the fruit is 
ripe at the time of picking with a Beaume of at least 13.5®. Shade drying, whether on 
racks or trays, will always produce fruit of better bloom and body than gun drying. 
Shortage of trays or ra»k space is false economy. 

The one practice which is outstandingly responsible for the lowering of the grade 
is that of ‘‘rubbing off” before the currents are quite dry; the breaking up of the 
bunches and ‘‘buck” riddling whilst the fruit is still soft causes some berries to burst. 
The sound fruit becomes sticky, and small particles of dirt and stems adhere to it, 
giving the fruit a grubby appearance, which is even more apparent after grading. This 
precludes otherwise top-grade fruit being classed as such. 

‘‘Sweating” is another essential practice for which wooden containers either of the 
sweat box type or petrol cases can be used. The practice of sweating currants in large 
heaps is not conducive to high quality. There being no ventilation under this method, 
moisture and heat cannot readily escape, the result being fruit inclined to sticki¬ 
ness. 

Terb Fruits. 

With the exception of prunes end plums, tree fruits are dried in halves or sli^, imd 
this reason added care and attention on the drying ground are necessary if dried 
fruit of a high quality is to be produced. 
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The presence of dust and grit on the out surfaces is a co^iinon faulty 'whilst a 
sudden dust stonn is sometimes responsible, it is more frequently caused through the 
drying trays being spread on the ground. In this way, they collect dirt on the under 
surface, and on being stadced the loose dirt is shaken on to the fruit on the tray beneath. 

The provision of wire racks on which to rest the trays is the best method of overcom¬ 
ing this difficulty; failing these, lengths of round scrub timber 4in. to 6in. in diameter 
placed on the ground will answer the purpose quite well. 

In taking the fruit off the trays a certain amount of handling is unatoidable, and it is 
at this opportune time that blemished and otherwise faulty fruit—^which does ,not con¬ 
form to the general sample—can be eliminated most economically. A point worth 
remeinbering _is to avoid unnecessary handling, but when it ii^ necessary to do'so; do 
something to improve the sample. 

Apricots. 

To produce dried apricots of good color and texture such as is required for export, 
apricots should be picked ripe, but sufficiently firm to retain their shape on being dried. 
Cutting should take place at the earliest possible moment after picking, preferably within 
12 hours. _ - 

Sulphuring is one of the most important operations. The cut surface should not be 
allowed to become dry before being placed in the sulphur chamber. The provision of 
several small chambers of boxes is better than one large one. The somewhat common 
practice of cutting all day and sulphuring all night is wrong. 

The time of sulphuring depends on the condition of the fruit and weather, about six 
hours is usually sufficient. A quick burn of sulphur with adequate ventilation in the 
chamber will fix the color quickly without unduly impregnating the fruit with sulphur. 
It may be of interest to note that the time occupied in drying has a very decided bear¬ 
ing on the sulphur content of the dried article. Following the showery and cool 
weather experienced last year, fruit analysed in London only showed 700 parts of sulphur 
dioxide per million as against the 2,000 parts allowed, so that under bad drying condi¬ 
tions longer sulphuring is indicated. 

Apricots should not be removed from the trays whilst warm or until sufficiently dry, 
the wrinkled appearance of fruit which has been handled in this state is not at all attrac¬ 
tive when packed. 

Peaches. 

Much the same treatment is required for peaches as for apricots, except that a longer 
time must usually elapse between picking and cutting. The color of the peaches pro¬ 
duced in these areas does not as a rule compare favorably with the river production. 
In the case of the Elberta—which is the principal drying variety—^the trouble is usually 
the result dt the fruit being picked before it is sufficiently ripe, thus necessitating a 
longer period in cases prior to cutting. The fruit is then inclined to wilt, and does not 
ripen to a bright color. Dry growing conditions are also responsible for dark-colored 
fruit. 

Pears. 

Of the dried fruits produced pears provide the greatest variation in color and quality, 
and with a few exceptions this fruit is not a credit to the industry. The class of fruit 
we should aim at producing is that of a light straw color, free from pii^ or brom 
edges. This type can only be produced by careful treatment from the time of picking 
Tttitil the drying is complete. 

'The fruit ehould be mature before being picked, and should be stored for pr^erence 
111 a cellar or other cool place. The judicious use of damp bags in hot weather to 
retard evaporation will h^p. The fruit, in fact, should receive the same care as though 
It were intended for canning. 

bOnttisg should take place when the pear Is just past the canning stage or, in‘Other 
words, lemon yeHow; If aUowed to become over-ripe the color of the dried artMe will 
euffer. 
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The fnut ihould be placed in the gulphur chamber as soon as possible after cutting 
and before any discoloration takes place—the time of sulphuring may be anything 
from 12 to 18 hours, until the fruit is soft to the touch right through. 

In drying, the trays should be spread in the sun (if not too hot) for two or three 
days^ then stacked and shade dried. An occasional day in the sun after being stacked 
for several days will hasten the drying without impairing the color. 

Prunes. 

The quality of this fruit is generally good. Routh Australian prunes were this year 
exported to New Zealand, Canada, and London. In each market they were well 
received, and prices realised indicate that the quality compared very favorably with 
Californian and South African fruit. 

There is a tendency on the part of some growers to over-diip and under-dry. The 
variation in the skin texture of the different varieties of prunes makes it almost 
impossible to lay down any hard and fast formula for Ihe strength of dips. It is only 
by trying«a small quantity of fruit to be dipped each day that the quantity of caustic 
soda can be gauged. 

It is not necessary to crack the fruit to the extent often practised, the removal of the 
bloom is all that is required, and although the drying period is prolonged the fruit 
will be heavier and of better quality. 


ORGANISED MARKETING. 


[By D. Farmer, Angaston.] 

Much to-day is heard of the term **orderly marketing." The expression first came 
into use during the years when the American Farm Bureau Federation was being 
organised, 1919-1921. The term is not a simple mathematical formula for solving 
primary producers' marketing problems, but implies in a general way price stabilisa¬ 
tion through control of the flow of the product to market. In the liberal sense it may 
be defined as the marketing of the commodity at the right time and place, in the 
right quality and quantity. At the same time price is the final great regulator. The 
law of supply and demand never abdicates its throne. When saturation point is reached 
in consumer demand a lower price will register that fact. The difficulties that confront 
every primary producer are admittedly great, but no grower can blind himself to the 
fact that only by collective, consistentr, and effective organisation can he obtain the 
best results for his labor. Better methods of production, better grading of goods, 
more direct and economical marketing, better machinery of finance and credit, better 
publicity, oversight of distributive charges, study of competitors' methods, study of 
marketo, we can ill assist towards a solution, and this can only be effectively accomplished 
by organisation of prodiu^rs. 

Organisation is ap^rent in every phase of life to-day. It has.been well said that 
the obvious ^s*idicapa under which the primary producer labors is that whilst other 
branches of industry have reached by organisation relatively high stages of organisa- 
itton, and are therefore able to gain advantage over the farmer, he suffers by reason of 
no ftiUy organised effort. JTow, why is the farmer or grower so prone to reject 
organised methods of marketing! Because in farmers and growers there is a definite 
spirit of individualism. The tendency of farming is to foster a spirit of self-reliance. 
The man I who controls tho use of a tract of land, who decides the nature and kind of 
all prddesses of cifltivatioi^ must depend on Ids own Judgment. Ho may, and ofttimes 
does, consult vdth .his 'fellow growers, but instinctively he squires a habit of indepen¬ 
dent action and of general self-sufficiency. In short, the bias of the growere' mind is 
individiudis^. For these reasons the idea of combining with o^ers in bUstoess trans- 
actibns: and in ranie diegree surr^d^ his indepOTdence is not congenial, and co-opera- 
tion^r brg^sed effort with ofeers can bnly^bcl advoca^ as a busto^ proposition oh 
the ^birnd-that It will secuib by'feoHecItivi effort definite trading economic aiVaata|Jes. 
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Farm or orchard management has two distinct branches (1) technical, (2) economics; 
in other words, practical farming and business organisation. Agriculture is primarily 
a business. It has sometimes been described as an art, and sometimes Jis a science, but 
though its pursuit involves technical skill it does not differ in that respect from any 
other industry. Whether the grower wins from the soil only the means of sustenance 

for himself and his family,, or an excess of products for exchange or sale, his object 
is to make an income in kind or cash, which is the object of all who engage in business. 
Witli so many units in production, with such diversity of character and thought, the 
trouble arises in making growers appreciate the fact that tliey are virtually shareholders 
in a business with others, and that unless they combine or organise they become definite 
competitors. Especially is this so in the case of the small grower whose stake in the 
particular commodity is small. 

Free competition leads inevitably to instability, because stability is impossible with¬ 
out planning, and planning is impossible ^vith such a large number of unknown 
factors as free competition involves. To plan a marketing programme demands rare 
skill, but where competition is free it is impossible, for your plans are dependent upon 
a knowledge of the supply and demand of markets, both of which are beyond the control 
of the grower. 

The victim of this chaotic condition is the grower, and it is in his interest to-day that 
freedom of comipetition sliould be so far curtailed as to make possible a sound marketing 
programme. What the grower needs to-day is not more competition in his i>articular 
eommodity, but more co-operation or co-ordinated effort in order to stabilise marketing 
and keep him in employ merit. 

Marketing Boards. 

Any intelligent grower will admit that the thing most desirable is stability in mar¬ 
keting; some assurance that the sale of that which he produces will at least secure U* 
him costs of production. It has been indicated that free competition leads inevitably 
to instability, and that this freedom of competition should be curtailed or controlled 
to make possible a sound marketing programme. Such control means restriction of 
trade, either by the producer or by the State. Control by the State carried to its 
logical conclusion is communism, but control vested in the hands of the producer can 
■co-ordinate marketing activities, and permit of a sane policy of distribution. It is 
significant that all over the world steps are now being taken to appoint Marketing 
Boards for various products. Vast changes have been witnessed in the past 10 years 
•or so in the science of agricultural marketing. Agricultural economics are receiving 
to-day more attention than ever, and much as one may deplore the passing of 
individualism, even the most conservative types of producers are recognising the new 
order of things, and are prepared to accept new id 9 as on marketing. Within the 
past month or so by an overwhelming majority the farmers of England have declared 
themselves in favor of the Government Milk Marketing Scheme, under which the sale 
and collection of milk is controlled by a Board. This Milk Marketing Board will 
control the national milk supply and its sale. The scheme involves an annual value of 
between £50,000,000 to £60,000,000 and the livelihood of more than 250,000 producers. 
In Spain citrus exporters must be registered in the official register kept for the pur¬ 
pose at the Commercial Section of the Ministry of National Economy. In October, 
1930, the Bulgarian Government set up a special Board for the purchase of bread- 
stuffs, &c. The administration of this Board included accounting, control and 
inspection, and in a very short period of its activity the Board succeeded in not only 
ebediing the continual fall in the prices of exported cereals, but was even able to raise 
the price above worldparity. In Greece there is a Greek Currant Control Office; 
the trade in Argentine fruit has* of recent years been re-organised by dealers and 
growers; whilst a Bill was introduced into the Imperial Parliament called the '^Agri- 
iUiltural Marketing BiU, 1930,’’ which has as its main purpose the enabling of schemes 
to be made tor regulating the marketing' of agricultural products by producers. Other 
Ulos^tiona ecnld be cited, but these inidicate the trend of thought towards organist 
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marketing methods in other countries, and the advisability therefore of Australian 
producers recognising such, so that they may be able, by organisation, to face organiseil 
competition by other primary producing exporting countries. 

When the Bruce-Page Government came into power one of its major planks of 
policy was organised marketing. Various Boards were created, legislative control was 
introduced, and this was followed by a great outcry against Government interference 
in buHiness. It is signMcant that to-day, after a lapse of about 10 years since such 
measures were first introduced, producers of wheat, butter, oranges, milk, and other 
products are seeking a way out of their difficulties by advocating some system of 
legislation for their respective industries. Now, why the necessity to bring the 
Government into it at allf For the reason that voluntary organisation amongst pro¬ 
ducers has not proved sufficiently effective to ensure the full efficiency desirable in 
national marketing schemes, owing to the fact that the measure of stability which 
such voluntary organisations have achieved has been seriously affected by the action 
of growers in not supporting measures primarily designed for their benefit, or of 
selfishly taking advantage of voluntary organised schemes for their own particulai 
benefit. 

Whore, however, an industry has been given certain legislative powers to assist it 
to control its own affairs, any subsequent organised marketing scheme launched must 
recognise certain basic economic laws. There are three interested parties in primary 
production: (1) the original producer; (2) the middle man; and (3) the consumer. 
Of these three the consumer is the most important. The grower is apt to assume that 
not only is there a constant demand for his foodstuffs, but also a necessitous demand. 
Both tlu^e assumptions are false. The consumer turns to various substitutes and the 
demand for food is very elastic. In addition, there is a definite saturation point in 
consumer-demaud, and when that stage is reached a lower price will register the fact. 
One of the most difficult problems in agricultural marketing is that of a correct sale 
and price policy. In marketing farm produce, the elements of bargaining and pricC' 
stnitegy enter, and the ideal should be to keep the consumer consuming, and the 
producer producing, avoiding shortage and imdue carry-over. Further, the producer 
cannot ensure success by copying merchandising methods of successful manufacturing 
concerns—^his problems of marketing are totally different. The manufacturer can 
control quantity—^the producer cannot; he can control quality—the producer is subject 
to climatic conditions; ho has a greater held of expansion—^the producer’s held is 
dehnitely dehned. 

A good deal is heard to-day regarding the evils of price-hxing by producers. Inten¬ 
sive grower-organisation is a pre-requisite to successful price-control, but there is no 
reasem why the domestic or home consumption price should not be pushed to that 
point at which the return to the grower will bring his position into favorable com¬ 
parison with that of others. Growers ’ interests are better served by stable prices than 
by violent fluctuations, and if it is possible to obtain to some measure of economic 
equality with other branches of industry in the domestic market, that need not pre¬ 
clude later adjustments to meet changing conditions. The accusation is also made 
that where control is brought into primary production, it is contrary to true economics. 
If by this is meant control as applied to the law of production, then I am inclined to 
agree, but if it is meant control as applied to the law of trade, then that is a different 
proposition. All trade laws are man-made, and if the proposal to control is economic' 
ally unsound, then so are many laws of trade which permit holding by an industry of 
supply !:nd releasing to demand at will. 

Production calls for individual effort, bnt from that stage onward organised effort 
must commence to obtain best collective results. Once out of the grower’s hands his 
product posses into the hands of others who will all charge him for their services. 
The road from farm to consumer may be long, crooked, and full of toll-gates, but 
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organised elTort can ensure that no tolls are taken except for actual service rendered. 
The use of co-operative association by growers has increased considerably in recent 
years, but that in itself should not affect intensive organisation amongst growers 
themselves. 

Control legislation, orderly marketing, organised marketing, may all be somewhat 
of a new science, but it behoves every grower to keep his mind open and receptive 
to the new ideas, and to adapt himself to the torrent of change that is taking place 
in priniai*y production methods the world over. The oW-fashioned, casual ways of 
marketing have now become dangerous. There is a new knowledge abroad in the 
world. Gradually, growers are learning to have a greater measure of control in their 
affairs than their fathers ever dreamed of. Admittedly organised marketing means the 
passing of individualism, and its innovation has met bitter opposition, both from 
growers and interested parties, but it has come to stay. No amount of study of the 
past fits us to pass judgment upon what may or may not be done in the future. Chang¬ 
ing conditions are sure to justify and necessitate further changes in the marketing of 
primary produce, and agricultural statesmm might well confer and formulate and 
announce production policies having r^ard not only to interstate and national 
programmes, but also with regard to international competition. 


PICKING AND HANDLING FRESH FRUIT. 


[By Li. Plush, Light’s Pass.] 

In pre-war days Australia consumed most of her fruit production with the exception 
of apples, but since that time the output has increased to such an extent that we are 
exporting at least 50 per cent, of our fruit, either fresh, as with pears and apples, or 
canned, in the case of pears, peaches and apricots. Competition with other countries is 
becoming keener, and we are finding it increasingly difficult to make sales overseas 
at profitable prices. 

It behoves us to take more care in handling, packing and grading, and to make the 
fruit attractive. In quality our product is equal to that of any country, but how often 
have careless grading, handling and packing spoilt our good name and good fruit! 

The pai>er is divided into two main subjects:—The care and handling of fruit for 
oanning, and the picking, grading, and packing of fresh fruit for export. 

In dealing witti fruit for canning, there are four main points to watch—Size, cleanness 
of the crop from disease, correct stage of maturity, care and grading after picking. 

Good Even Sample Needed. 

It is essential to have a good even sample for canning, and, of course, not too small. 
In years such as this I advise every grower of apricots and peaches to thin his crop 
where necessary to allow the fhiit to come to normal size. Small fruit is costly to 
harvest, of little or no use for canning, and distressing to the tree for next season. 

Fruit clean from scab or other blemishes, such as limb rub, leaf mark, and codlin 
infestation, is essentiab Misshapen fruit must be rejected, and put aside for drying or 
sold for jam. 

Picking apricots for canning is a difficult job, especially when a garden is situated any 
distance from a factory, and it is almost impossible to pick the fruit 'without having to 
grade it for ripesiess. It is a good plan to grade every bucket as it is emptied into the 
case, the rip^ or blemished fruit being put aside and used for drying or s^d separately 
for jam. 

Aprieets should be picked when very firm and |K>ured gently in oases, which should 
be slightly bumped add ‘well'filled before dispatclL^ to the cannery; As soon^as the fruit 
is pieked it rhouM he put iv the shade and kept ^SooL Never pat it in a 'hot shed ever 
night.'is milch iMftterin the garden. ^ i ^ i ur 

There m three varieties of aprieots good for canning—Moorpark, TUton, and Trevatt. 
Of these th^ee 1 prefer Trevatt 
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Peach&s and Pears. 

Peaches need anuch^ care, but are not the sarne problem as apricots. The fruit is 
firmer, and generally the weather is cooler at picking time. Clingstones are now chiefly 
used for canning, although some freestones are still canned for local markets. However, 
in a few years no freestones will be canned. The fruit may be allowed to become 
well'mati^red, before picking and several pickings should be made» Grading^ out all 
blemished, fru^ helps, and sizing adds to the appearance. The same care in placing 
the fruit in cftses, as with apiioots is necessary. The finest canning varieties are Golden 
Queen, phUllps, Pelora, Levis, and Goodman’s Choice. 

Pears are a slightly different propositiion from apricots and peaches. The fruit should 
not be picked too early, but allowed to ripen sufficiently, before picking begins. This 
should be all done with a ring inches in diameter, the fruit graded for codlin moth and 
mis-shape, and packed, not placed indiscriminately in the case, which should be lightly 
bumped, with the lid lightly and evenly pressing on the fruit. It is an advantage 
to put a crumpled piece of newspaper on top of the fruit before placing the lid 
on, to prevent bruising. 

Handling. 

Mujeh depends on the way all fruit is handled after picking as to whether it will 
arrive at its destination in good order. Empty cases should be kept in the shade 
prior to filling, and care must be taken not to allow sand or dirt to get into eases. 
A good plan is to have a number of battens on which to stand full cases, because 
sand will enter, when filled, even with the greatest cara On very hot days place wet 
hags on the full cases. Considerable damage can be done by rough handling of cases 
of fruit. 

A large buyer of canning and jam fruits told me that he did not mind paying 
higher prices for fruit which arrived in gopd order, because there was little or no 
waste, which was the greatest trouble he had to contend with. One man may take 
care to grade his fruit, and handle it carefully, and 100 dozen tins, perhaps, are 
canned from a ton, whereas another grow-^r's fruit will give only 80 dozen tins. 

Apples and Pears for Export. 

The second subject for consideration is picking, grading, and packing apples and 
pears for export, or local markets. 
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Before starting to pick these fruits, make sure of their maturity. The best methods 
to atrive at a correct decision for apples are by the iodine test, color test, and by 
cutting open a number of apples and examining the seeds, which should be dark brown. 
The last test is the most reliable, although the color test is good. Color charts are 
available from the Department of Agriculture. The iodine test is very unreliable at 
times. When satisfied that the fruit is ripe eniough, see that the pickers have short 
finger nails, and set them to pick with a 2iin. ring, not smaller, for the first picking. 

Pick the fruit and cart to the shed, postponing grading for at least a day. Should 
the fruit be graded at once, do not have it packed for at least a day, and two days are 
better. Bitter pit does not always show at once, nor do bruises. This is not always 
convenient, but it is better than having several hundred cases rejected at Port 
Adelaide. Apples and pears should be handled as carefully as eggs, because if 
slight bruises do not show at once, they do later, when unpacked. Grading is the 
most important part, and generally is not done thoroughly enough. It is the half- 
dozen apples in the case which should have been rejected which may make a difierence 
of Is. to 2s. a case when sold overseas. Those six apples are expensive to the grower. 
The buyer has to (protect himself and to allow for a percentage of bad fruit in each 
case. 

Careless Sizing. 

One of the biggest mistakes packers make is careless sizing, and a good pack is 
almost impossible without good sizing. The four sizes used for apples arc 2jin., 
2iiii., 2fin., and 3in., and they are mostly exported with the size stampeil on the 
case. The retailer in England sells his fruit by units and dozens, not by weight, 
and he likes to know how many apples are in the case he is buying. For instance, 
he buys a case of 2iin. apples; that case may have 150, 165, or 175 apples in it, and 
•till they are 21in. apples. Therefore, the sooner the count system is adopted for 
export apples and pears the better. 

Packing charts are a great help to a packer, and frequent reference should be made 
to them, especially at the beginning of the season. 

The straight pack should be used in preference to the angled |>ack wherever possible. 
Pears are packed similarly to apples, but care must be taken not to rest a pear on 
the stem of a previous one. 

A mechanical grader is of great help where fruit is packed on the property, 
but to get the best out of it care must be taken to have it adjusted correctly. The 
mJNhanical grader is a great advantage to he >packer who does not have to worry 
about sizing his fruit. He has also the added advantage of being able to make 
two packs out of each size of fruit. In a 12iin. size he can pack the larger apples 
150 to the case, and the smaller 165^8 or 175's, and thus make an excellent pack of 
the correct height and tightness without any trouble. 

Use op Did Press. 

The lid press is a great advantage for nailing down, but this can be . abused, 
especially with cases that are packed a little too high. When the press is pushed 
down the apples of the top layer will frequently be cut on the edge of the case. This 
can also happen by nailing down in the ordinary way, but not to the same extent. 
The lid press is quite all right, but it needs care in handling. Oases nailed in the 
ordinary way should never be attem^ed without first placing them on battens to 
allow for the bulge'at the bottonn 

Wiring is a necessity, especially with the* Canadian case. The wire should be put 
around as close to the cleat as possible, and the tie made on the side of the case, not 
on the top or bottom, as is sometimes done. In stacking ^the packed eases, always do 
so on their side, with the labels facing out. 

The fruit should not be kept long after packing, especially in hot sheds, but dis¬ 
patched to cool stores should there not be a boat available for some time.''' 
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PINNABOO LINE BBAN0HE8. 

The Conference of the Pinnaxoo Line Branchoe was held at Parilla on September 
26th, when Mr. H. G. Johnson presided, and Mr. A. J. Cooke (Chairman of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture) delivered the opening address. Besides representatives 
of Branches, the Conference was attended by Messrs. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor), Bi. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work), C. F. Anderson (Poultry 
Expert), R. L. Griffiths (Agricultural Instructor), and H. C. Pritcnard (General Secre¬ 
tary). Miss E. Campbell (Inspector of Domestic Arts, Education Department) also 
attended to give a special address to the members of Women’s Branches in the 
district. 

The following papers were read by members of Branches:—Advantages and Best 
Jlethods of Conserving Fodder” (Mr. C. W. Neindorf, Parilla); ”Wheat or Meat” 
(Mr. B. C. Jacob, Geranium); ”Poultry Breeding” (Mr. R. Cheney, Parilla); and 
”Barley Growing” (Mr. H. G. Spratt, Lameroo). 

The following resolutions were carried:—(1) That the next Conference be held at 
Piniiaroo, under the auspices of the Parilla Well Branch. (2) That the present six¬ 
pence condemnation levy on pigs be lifted, and twopence in the £ be levied in lieu of 
same, the money to be collected by the Stud Pig Breeders’ Association through stock 
agents, and paid only on condemned pigs. (3) That this Conference deplores the 
decision of the Government to remove the facilities whicli delegates to Congress have 
enjoyed for so many years in attending Congress, and d.'sires to request that for the 
benefit of the State in general, and the Agricultural Bureau in particular, such decision 
bo rescinded. 

Many questions were submitted to the Conference, and answered by officers of the 
Department and members of Branches present. 

Mr. Cooke presented the trophies to the winners of the 1932-33 District Chandos 
Wheat Crop Competitiaaa. In making the presentations, he referred to the donation 
of £100 by the South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union, Limited, which would 
be distributed to the various districts throughout the Stace to assist their competitions 
this year. Mr. A. J. A. Koch, of Lameroo, who won the trophy for the three-year 
aggregate, was largely instrumental in obtaining assistance through this channel. 

The winners of the competitions were:—^First, J. H. & C. H. Spratt, Laraeroo (93 points) : 
second, H. E. Angel, Pinnaroo (90}); third, Traeger Bros., Parilla (90); and fourth, 
C. ^ L. Fischer, Pinnaroo (89}). Junior Class.—First, Cecil Johnston, Parilla (86}); 
second, Murray Hutchens, Parilla (83). Highest aggregate in district over three years, 
1930, 1931, and 1932.—A. J. A. Koch, Lameroo, with 260 points out of a total of 
300.' In the Junior Class the highest aggregate was won by Murray Hutchens, Parilla, 

with 248 points. ^ . 

In the evening the Conference was addressed by Mr. II. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 

Instructor) on ‘'The Pig Industry.” 


EYRE’S PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

Two Conferences were held on Eyre's Peninsula in October viz., the Southwn 
DiBtrktS, at Ouminins. on October 4th, and the Central Districts, at mnnipa, on Octol^r 
6th Mr A. J. Cooke (Chainnan Advisory Board of Agiiculture) delive^ ^ 

address at both Conferences, which were also attended by Messrs. W. J. Spafford 
jSputy Dirwtor of A«rie«lt«e), H. B. Barlow (Chief Daary I^tructor), C. R 
.0 ♦n'pttP Macindoe (Stock and Brands Department), and 
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Mr. G. W. Proctor presided over the Oominins Conference, and papers were suhmitteti 
by Mr. H. E. Bryant (Cummins), '‘Fencing^*; Mr. M., T. Gardner (Koppio), ^‘Slieep. 
Husbandry’’; Mr. E. A: Pfeiffer (Cummins), *^TKe Advantages of Fallowing with a 
Foot Plough, as Compared with Other Methods'Mr. R. B. Wilson ' (Yeelanna),. 
‘ * Methods I Have Found Suitable for Growing Grain on the Lower End * of Eyre 
Pienipsula"; and Mr. F. J. Jericho (Cummins), Mouse-Proof Haysfacks." 

<‘*The following resolutions were carried:—^^1) That the next Conference be held at. 
Yeelanna. (2) That the Advisory Board of Agriculture again ask superphosphate manu¬ 
facturers for a reduction of 5 per cent, for cash on super for 1934 delivery. (3) That 
this Conference requests that farmers be entitled to receive discounts obtained by the^ 
State Bank on purchases made on their behalf. (4) That the'State Bank Farln Relief 
Department be asked to endeavor to import cornsacks direct for the coming harvest, to> 
reduce costs to producers working under Farm Relief. (5) That if the Port Lincoln 
Freezers are sold to a private company that a guarantee be provided that the worka 
shall continue to operate as a freezing works to cater for the farmers on Eyre's Penin* 
sula. (6) That it be a recommendation from this Conference that an inquiry should be¬ 
held re the price of power kerosene, with a view to obtaining £t corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in the price, seeing that a big reduction in petrol was made following investigations 
of the Petrol Commission. (7) That in view of our inability to obtain good rOads 
‘ through the district council, there be a reduction of iPotor registration on Eyre's. 
Peninsula owing to the bad state of roads. (8) That special Govemmfnt grants be 
allotted for making roads in the Cummins-Yeelanna district owiii£, to tneir shocking 
state and the great disabilities primary producers have to work under through this 
cause. (9) That there be a further reduction in rail freights. (10) That the Govern¬ 
ment be asked to reconsider the decision which removes from delegates to future- 
Congresses the railway concessions, and that such concessions be restored, so that 
Branches may have an opportunity of sending representatives under the same con¬ 
ditions as in the past. 

THE MINNIPA OONFEBENCE. 

This Obnference was presided over by Mr. G. WiUiams, and a paper was read by 
Mr. C. A. Newbon (Wudinna), ‘‘The Care of Machinery.” During the day special^ 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. H. B. Barlow on ‘‘Marketing the Correct Type of 
Pig”; C. F. Anderson on “The Poultry Industry”; and R. H. F, Macindoe, “Ail¬ 
ments of Stock.” Resolutions were carried as follows:—(1) That the next Conference< 
be held at Kyancutta. (2) That the Government be approached asking that dead-end' 
mains of the Tod River water supply be extended in order to allow farmers to carry 
more stock, and thus increase the productivity of their farms. (3) That the Railways 
Commissioner extend the freight concession on one case of fruit to three to five cases,, 
so that Eyre's Peninsula settlers will have an opportunity of buying at rates in com¬ 
parison with other places in South Australia. This concession will fall in line with 
the Adelaide Steamship Company’s minimum. (4) That a further concession in freight 
on super be made for the month of February. (5) That this Conference protest, 
against the double exchange on cheques, and urge upon the Advisory Board to make- 
further representations to the associated banks to remove this additional charge. 
(6) That this Conference urges the Government tq immediately resume control of the- 
hOnnipa. Experimental Farm, with the object of supplying the Eyre's Peninsula, 
farmers with good, clean seed wheat, true to type, and the trying out of new varieties,, 
with a view to ascertaining their suitability to our local conditions. (7) That dele¬ 
gates and Branches have derived great benefits from Congress, and this Conference- 
coniidders that rail fares should be renewed. 

In tliM^eve^g Mr.. Spafford addressed ^he Conference on “Side-lines on Farms on i 
Eyre's Pemnsula.", 
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CONFERENCE OF MURRAY LANDS (EAST) BRANCHES. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, situated in the Murray Lands East Districts 
<af the ^tate, held their Annual Conference at Taplan on October 17th, 1933, The 
attendance was disappointing, delegates being present only from the Loxton, Taplan 
and Taplan Women ^s BraUches. 

Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), C. F Anderson (Govern 
merit Poultry Expert), R. L. Griffiths and P. H. Suter (District Instructors), H. C. 
PritchUrd (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary AgricultJral 
Bureau) attended on behalf of the Department of Agricultuie. Mr. W. J Hammond 
<(President of the Taplan Branch) occupied the chair, and the opening address was 
delivered by Mr. Spafford. 

Mr.^G. Ciiimer (Loxton) contributed a paper, Milling Qualities of Wheats,’’ 
and the following addresses were delivered:—^^'Side Lines for Mallee Farms,” Mr 
W. J. Spafford; ”Management of the Farm Dairy Cow,” Mr. P. H. Suter; and 
‘ Diseases of Wheat Crops in the Murray Lands, ’ ’ Mr. R. L. Griffiths. 

It was decided that the Advisory Board should decide the place of ne: t Conference, 
nnd if possible that the Conference be held during the same '"^eek as the Karoonda 
fixture. 

The following resolutions were adopted:— 

”That this Conference protests against the action of tho Government in deciding 
not to grant railway fares to delegates to attend the Annual Congress.” ”That the 
Taplan Branch express its appreciation of the action of the Advertiser in sending a 
representative to report the proceedings of the Conference. * * 

On behalf of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, Mr. W. J. Spafford presented to 
Mr. P. R. Hodge, Secretary of the Taplan Branc^h, a certificate conferring on him 
life membership of the Agricultural Bureau. 

At the evening session, Mr. C. F. Anderson delivered an address, illustrated with 
lantern slides, ”Progress of the Poultry Industry.” 


CONFERENCE OF NON-IRBIQATED FBUIT-OROWINa DISTRICTS. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of tho Agricultural Bureau in the non-irngated 
fruit-growing districts of the State was held at Nuriootpa on November 7th, 1933. 

A representative gathering of delegates attended from the Lyndoch, Williamstown, 
Light’s Pass, Greenock, Penwortham, Stanley Flat, Blackwood, Angaston, Watervale, 
and Balhannah Branches. 

Mr. W. Ahrens (Chairman of the Light’s Pass Branch) presided and the opening 
address was delivered by Mr. H. N. Wicks. 

Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Member Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture), G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), R. 
Fowler (Manager Blackwood Orchard), J. B. Harris (District Horticultural Instructor), 
II. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agri- 
Hiultural Bureau) attended on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 

The following papers were read and discussed:—‘ * Care and Packing of Fresh Fruit, ’ ’ 
M>. L. Plush (Light’s Pass); ”Fruit Drying,” Mr. A. J. Chapman (Light’s Pass); 

Organized Marketing,” Mr. D. Farmer. 

Mr. J. B. Harris (District Fruit Instructor) addressed the Conference on "Frost 
Prevention by Orchard Heating.” 

Mr. K. Robinson (Angaston) reported on the activities of the Frost Combating 
Committee, and Officers of the Department replied to numerous questions. The evening 
session was occupied with an address, "With the Trade Ship to the East,” by Mr. 
J, B. Murdoch, of the Advisory Board. 

The following resolutions were carried:—^'^That the 1934 Conference be held at 
Balhannah;” "That this Conference urges the Federal Government through the State 
Government to take immediate action in bringing about the control of tree dried 
fruits;” "That subjects which are of interest to fruit-growers should be given pre¬ 
ference over other subjects at all Conferences of fruit-growing Branches.” 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Advisory Board of Agriculture paid a visit to Boseworthy College on October 
24ih, when there were present Messrs. A. J. Cooke (Ghairman), A. M. Dawkins, Dr. A. E. 
V. Bichardson, S. Shepherd, P. J. Baily, F. Coleman, and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary;. 
Apologies were received from Messrs. B. H. Martin, J. W. Sandford, J B. Murdoch,. 

G. Jeffrey, A. L. McEwin, and Professor Perkins. 

Under the guidance of the Principal (Dr. Callaghan), members inspected the Farm^ 
and the experimental work conducted at the College was outlined to them. Speaking 
on behalf of the members present, the Chairman assured the Principal that they were 
very pleased with the condition of the farm crops, the fallows, and livestock, and were 
surprised at the amount of work achieved by Dr. Callaghan since his arrival at Bose- 
worthy. 

At a meeting held during the day the following business was transacted:— 

Life Meml)(rfi .—The following members of Branches were admitted to Life Member¬ 
ship of the Agricultural Bureau:—M. Beynolds (Narridy) and E. A. Hasting 
(O’Loughlin). 

New Branch, —The formation of a Women’s Branch at Balhannah was approved, 
with the following as foundation members:—Mesdames H. S. Middleton, N. N. Wicks, 
E. Cox, B. James, F. Norseworthy, F. Leane, B. Spoehr, iL. Beckwith, J. Giasby, 
and Misses D. Spoehr, J. Kelsey, T. Peacock, N. Pitt, D. Camp, and V. Grasby. 

South-Eastern Conference. —It was decided to hold the next South-Eastern Con¬ 
ference at Tantalioola. 

New Members ,—The following names were added to the rolls of existing 
Branches:—Adelaide—A. Fairbank, H, Fairbank; Appila—^E. B. Wurst, B. Shillabeer; 
Auburn Women’s—^Mrs. Kench; Barmera—^F. Phillips, E. B, Scott; Beetaloo Valley 
—B. A. Pearce, J. Bugg; Buchanan—J. W. Cuthbertson; Chilpuddie Bock—Page; 
Clarendon—A. Loud; Coonawarra—J. Hinton, jun., P, C. Stafford; Coog^^warra 
Women’s—Mrs. W. Pounsett, Mrs. H. Bedman, Miss F. Jackson, Miss D, Stafford; 
Cummins—D. Blacker, H. B. Blacker, F. C, G. Greig; Eurelia—^E. A. Wickens, 
M. Wickens; Jervois—J. Connell, B. Gugtulman, G. Hately, J. Gregory; Kanni—W. 
Gregory, H. A. Pobke; Ki Ki—A. B. Stevens, C. Stevens, F. Brennan; Kybybolite 
Women’s—Miss D. C. Johnson, Mrs. P. A. Lawrie, Mrs. B. H. Shepherd, Mrs. H. D. 
McFarlane, Miss E. Glynn, Miss K. Heffeman, Miss M. Moore; Lone Pine—G. 
Naismith, B. Barrett; Longwood— K, L. Betteridge; Macclesfield—Captain P. G, 
Hodgson; Maltee—^A. L. B. Bassham; McLaren Flat—^B. Bake; MiBicent—C. G. C* 
Skeer, B. F. Clifford; Farrell’s Flat—G. E. Twelftree; Frayville—E. Hein, L. Hein, 

H. A. Helbig, E. Bretag; Gawler Biver—^E. W. L. Dawkins; Gladstone Women’s— 
Mrs. Durrant, Mrs. J. A. Flavel; Hanson—Sergt. G. McDonald; Hppe Forest—S. H. 
Reed; Murray Bridge—C. S. B. Whitbread, G. Biches; Nelshaby—S. Thomas, T. 
Davies; Nelshaby Women’s—Mrs. L. Lane, Miss L. Lane, Miss D. Jose, Mrs. Pearce; 
Owen—J. Davies; Palabie—^B. Mullins, W. Sheedy, B. M. Hamilton, B. Sheedy, H. 
Bates, N. Bashleigh, W. Miller, jun.; Parilla—L. G. Wright, R. G. Cheney; Parilla 
Women’s—Mrs. S. B. G. Cheney; Moorlands—J. Peitsch; Mount Barker—^Major Irwin, 
J. L. Turnbull, W. Slade, N. Alcock; Mundalla-—H. Hillier, Kn Hillier, G. Hillier^ 

I. Dinning, B. Packer, H. Donnell; Mundalla Wommi’s—M. Knowlipg, Miss c!^ 
Hinge; Bendelsham Women’s—Mrs. C. Buhlman, Ifiss D. Bnhlman, Mrs. W. McArthur, 
Miss M. McArthur; Saddleworth—B. Saint, W. Vog^ B. Asl^tpn, L. Dungey; Scott’a 
Bottom—A. J. Martin; Shoal Bay—W. W. Cook; Stanley Flat—W, Moore, B. Lang- 
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ridge; Strathalbyn—^V. C. Ellery, E. A. Stacey, A. P. Saunders; Sutherlands—^J. 
Sander, B. Doecke; Taragoro—E. Benson; Panina—N. L. Haines; Paskeville—C. K. 
Stephenson; Pcnola Women's—Miss M.‘Reschke, Mrs. B. Balnaves, Mrs. J. W. Ander¬ 
son^ Mrs. A. W. Pearson, Mrs. J. Hall, jun., Mrs. C. Neilson, Miss L Neilson; Pen- 
wortham—^H. J. Hudson, N. Hudson; Pinbong—^A. E, Cheaney, L». Kammermann, 
H. Scholz, D. Scholz; Pygery Women's—Miss M. Kammermann; Bamco—^A. B, Seary; 
Bedhill—^B. Crouch; Bendelsham— C. Osmond, J. O'Toole; Tatiara—^M. Dodd; Tin- 
tinara—D. L. Jones, L. F. Galley; Warcowie—^L. Lipert, B. Felten, 0. Wheaton, L. D. 
Sweet, L. J. Carpenter; Warramboo—C. Sampson; Wasleys Women's—Miss G. Smith; 
Wepowic—H. W. Noske, J. M. Jasper; Wudinna—J. Browne, E. Browne; Yeelanna— 
B. Watkins; Petina—F. Daniels—Taplan Women's—Mrs. B. Eime, Mrs. P. Condon; 
Nunkeri—^B. Grills; Coonawarra—^B. J. Skinner. 

Other items were taken in Committee. 


EXAMINED DURma THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1933. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITB, PLANTS, BTC., 

Imports. 


Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) . 328 

Bananas (bushels).10,163} 

Citrus— 

Grape Fruit (bushels). 4 

Oranges (bushels) . 21 

Passion Fruit (bushels). 355 

Paw Paws (bushels) . 22 

Pineapples (bushels). 1,497 

Nuts— 

Peanuts (bags). 197 

peanut kernels (bags). 10 

Beans (bushels) . 38 

Carrots (bags) . 165 

Cucumbers (bushels). 24 

Potatoes (bags) . 851 


Swedes (bags). 72 

Bulbs (packages) . 39 

Plants (packages). 135 

Seeds (packages) . 40 

Trees, Fruit (packages). 10 

Wine casks (No.). 2,820 

Fumigated — 

Trees, fruit (packages) . 6 

Wine casks (No.) . 1 

Rejected — 

Pineapples (bushels) . 6 

Second-hand cases (No.). 2 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (No.). 280 


Federal Quarantine Act. 
Packages. Lbs. 


Seeds, &o. 1,280 261,605 Tea chests 

Canes. 65 — 

Coooanut chests. 579 — Timber .. 


Packages. Lbs. 

4,976 — 

Sup. ft. 

231,879 4,874,842 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act. 


England .. 

Packages. 

, Citrus—Oranges 22 

Singapore . 

Packages. 

. Citrus—Oranges 14 

Colombo . 

. Citrus—Oranges 

66 


Vegetables .... 90 


Vegetables .... 

5 

Strait Settlements . 

. Apples . 7 

Netherlands, East 

Citrus—Oranges 

10 


Citrus—'Lemons 2 

Indies 

Vegetables .... 

12 


Oranges 2 

Singapore . 

. Apples . 

Citrus—Lemons 

5 

6 

New Zealand. 

Vegetables .... 21 

. Citrus—Oranges 16,310 
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DAISY AND FABM PRODUCE BCABKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandforp & Co., Limited, reported on November let, 1933:— 

Butter. —Production is now cutting back considerably owing to the incoming of 
hot weather at the end of October which wilted off the feed in many districts, and 
supplies have therefore cut off more quickly than was anticipated. Unfortunately the 
London market, just as production was at peak, became somewhat demoralised, and 
owing to the Commonwealth Control Board liaving fixed minimum prices above what 
London merchants were prepared to operate at, heavy quantities went forward from this 
State on consignment. These shipments, unfortunately, will arrive at drooping 
markets, so that considerable losses seem likely to be inciyred. On account of this an 
adjustment of butter fat values became necessary, but it is to be hoped that some 
interest will be shown in Australian butter with the easing in prices through the 
greater consumption which usually follows when the commodity is selling at more 
moderate rates. The local prices remain unaltered. Choicest creamery fresh butter in 
bulk, is. O^d. Prints and delivery extra. (These prices are subject to the stabilization 
levies.) Store and collectors \ 4id. to 5d. per lb. at store door, loss usual selling charges. 

Eggs. —The usual seasonal decrease in supplies is now in evidence, brought about 
by the drying off of the feed in most areas. Unfortunately also the proportion of eggs 
which would puss the Commonwealth graders are lower just now because of the warm 
weather, so that the qufuititles packed for export will from this out decline. Values 
are unchanged. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 4Jd. per dozen; selected, export 
quality eggs, l^ozs. and over, SJd. to 9d. per dozen. 

Cheese —The outlook for the production of cheese is not nearly so bright as com¬ 
pared with a month ago, for tin* hot weather materially affected the supplies, so that 
the quantities to be exported will not bo nearly so great as last season. Prices for 
cheese have maintained, and local and Western Australian trade kept well up to the 
average. Ntw makes, medium and large, T^d. to 7id.; loaf, 7id to 8Jd.; semi-matured 
and matured, 9Jd. to lOd. per lb. 

Bacon. —As usual during the hot period of the year, the C/onsumption of bacon falls 
and then' has been since the opening of tho month less sales for cert lin cuts of bacon 
than was previously the case On the other hand, however, hams are selling more 
freely, and also bacon factory smallgoods. In anticipation of larger sales with the 
nearer approach of Christmas, curers have been kept working at high pressure, and as 
the quality of tho established brands of bacon has been well maintained, the outlook 
is «-atisfactorv. Best local sides, 9^d. to 9|d.; best factory cured middles, lO^d. to 
lid.; large, 9d.; rolls, 8d. to 8id Hams, 11 Jd- to Is. OJd* per lb.; cooked. Is. 2d. 
to Is. 2id. Lard, prints, 7s. per dozen. 

Lard. —Supplies have been a little more plentiful, so that some interstate trade was 
possible during the last few weeks. 

Almonds. —Quantities marketed during the I’^st few weeks have only been limited 
and these met with ready sale, as some of the larger storekeepers purchased supplies for 
their Christmas trade, and still need further lots. It is therefore anticipated that 
strong demand will continue, although there is no tlrming in rates. Kernels were also 
taken up readily at quotations. Softshells and Brandis, 8|d. to 9id.; hardsheUs, 5d. 
to 5id. per lb.; kernels. Is. lid. to Is. ll^d. per lb. 

Honey. —For the prime clear extracted consignments of new season’s, good demand 
was experienced last month, but the quantities marketed have not been great. Lower 
grades of dark and inferior sorts were very diflScult to quit. Prime clear extracted in 
liquid condition, 3d. to 3id« P©r lb.; lower grades, lid. to 2id. per lb. 

Beeswax continues to meet with ready sale where tho quality is right; Is. Oid. to 
Is. 2d. per lb. according to sample. 

Live Poultry. —The catalogues submitted recently have not been sufficient for the 
requirements of the trade, especially as some poulterers already have commenced 
putting supplies away in refrigerators for their Christmas requirements. Consignors 
would be well advised not to delay the forwarding of their surplus stock until too close 
up to Christmas, when the markets become somewhat over-supplied, but to forward any 
birds they have ready straight away. Orates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 
3s. 3d. to 48. 6d.; nice conditioned cockerels, 2s. 8d to 3s. 2d.; fair conditioned cockerels, 
2s. 5d. to 28. 8d.; chickens lower. Heavy weight hens, 28. 3d. to 38. 3d.; medium hens, 
Is. lOd. to 28. 2d.; light hens. Is. 5d. to Is. 9d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. 
Geese, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; goslings lower. Prime young Muscovy drakes, 5s. to 68.; 
young Muscovy ducks, 2s. lOd. to 38. 8d.; ordinary duclu, Is. 9d. to 28. 6d.; ducklings 
lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, lOd. to Is. Id. per lb. live weight; do., f^r 
condition, 7d. to 9d. per lb. live weight; do., poor and crooked breasted, lower. Pigeons. 
4^d. to 5d. each. 

Potatoes.— Old, 48. 6d. per ewt. 

Onions. —Old Brown, 48. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

'The folioviring figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department 
‘^'ihow the-rainf^l at the subjoined stations for the month of ^October, 1933, aUo the average 
pfeoipitation for October, ahd the average annual rainfall. 


Btaitlon. 

For 

Oct. 

1033. 

Av*ge 

for 

Oct. 

Av’ge 

Annua] 

Bain- 

fall. 

Fab North an 

p Uppi 

:b Nori 

PH. 

Oodnadatta ...'. 

— 

I 0 43 

4*70 

Marrbe . 

— 

0-46 

5*89 

Farina . 

— 

1 0-49 

6-47 

Copley . 


0 47 

7-94 

Beltana . 

0*7 

004 

8-54 

Blinman. 

0-9 

077 

11-96 

Hookina.I. 

0-20 

0 60 

11*63 

Hawker . 

0 23 

080 

12-30 

Wilson . 

1 031 

0 88 

11-78 

Gordon .. 

1 0-22 

0 78 

10-63 

Quorn. 

0-18 

1 11 

13-29 

Port Augusta .. 

Oil 

0-86 

9-42 

Bruce. 

0-19 

0 80 

9-93 

Hammond. 

0-21 

1 095 

11-31 

Wilmington .... 

012 

1-47 

17-43 

Willowie. 

0-14 

100 

12-19 

Melrose. 

0 26 

2 Q1 

22-85 

Booleroo Centre 

0-17 

1-31 

16-15 

Port Germein .. 

0-32 

MO 

12-43 

Wirrabara. 

0-11 

1 66 

19-21 

Appila . 

0*28 

1*31 

14-57 

Cradock. 

0-19 

0 87 

10*83 

Carrieton. 

0-30 

0 97 

12*31 

Johnburg . 

019 

0^84 

10*61 

Eurelia .... 

0-44 

•1*00 

12*87 

Orroroo ... 

0-31 

107 

13*21 

Nackara - -. 

0*31 

0*73 

11*16 

Black Kook .... 

0-26 

l-OO 

12*41 

Oodlawirra .... 

0*22 

0 59 

11-56 

Peterborough .. 

0-30 

1-09 

13*21 

Yongala . 

0*33 

1-26 

14*42 

North-East. 


Yunta. 

0 33 

0 69 

8*50 

Waukaringa ... 

0-22 

0 66 

8*00 

Mannahill . 

0*16 

0-76 

. 8*28 

Cookburn ...... 

000 

0 62 

7-96 

Broken Hill .... 

0 04 

0 78 

963 


?prt Pirie 
Port Broughton 

Bute .. 

Laura. 

Oaltowie. 

Jimestown ... 
Oladstone .... 
Crystal Brook . 
Oeorsetown ... 

Narridy . 

. 

Spalding ...... 

Oulnare . 

Yaoka. 

Kloolunga. 

Snowtown .... 


Lowih North. 


034 
018 
0-42 
019 
0-21 
0-20 
012 
0 32 
016 
0-28 
0 31 
024 
0 30 
0 21 
0-21 
0-47 


1-21 

1-20 

1-36 

1-69 

1-63 

1-60 

1*54 

1-47 

1-67 

140 

1-46 
1-75 
171 
134 
1-39 
!•: 


13*17 

13*93 

16*36 

17*91 

16*69 

17*71 

16*29 

16*78 

18*35 

16*85 

16*55 

16*99 

18*56 

15*33 

15-40 

15*64 


Btatlon. 

For 

Oct. 

1033 

Av'ge . 
for 
Oct 

Av*ge 

AjmuaJ 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Lower Nobt 

11 .—com 

Hnued. 


Brinkworth. 

029 

136 

15-74 

Blyth. 

0 71 

147 

16-77 

Clare. 

0 86 

2 12 

24-63 

Mintaro . 

0 78 

210 

23-42 

Watervale. 

0 77 

2 35 

26 91 

Auburn . 

0 95 

215 

23 98 

Hoyleton. 

057 

161 

17-32 

Balakla\a . 

1 0 41 

143 

15-49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

0 28 

M2 

12-93 

Terowie . 

0 22 

M6 

13-35 

Yarcowie. 

0 25 

1 16 

13-57 

Hallett. 

019 

1-47 

16-40 

Mount Bryan .. 

0-20 

134 

16-65 

Kooringa. 

0 35 

167 

k7-89 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

0 42 

1 67 

18-65 

West of MuKRiiY Range. 


Manoora. 

0*70 1 

1 76 1 

18-83 

Saddleworth ... 

0 62 1 

1 74 1 

19-55 

Marrabel . 

0 76 

1 80 

19-84 

Riverton . 

0 77 

1 88 

20-75 

Tarlee. 

0 73 

163 

18-11 

Stockport. 

0 52 

1 58 

16-88 

Hamley Bridge . 

0-33 

147 

16-64 

Kapunda. 

0-63 

184 

19-79 

Freeliug. 

0 42 

166 

17-86 

Greenock. 

0 81 

1 98 

21-66 

Truro . 

0 49 

1-84 

19-96 

Stockwell. 

0 84 

1 82 

20-12 

Nuriootpa . 

0-89 

184 

20-64 

Angaston. 

0*98 

1-99 

22-43 

Tanunda . 

1-03 

196 

22-02 

Lyndoch . 

0 63 

2 16 

23-45 

Williamstown .. 

0-91 

238 

27-71 

Adelaide Plains 


Owen . 

0-56 

135 

14-33 

Mallala. 

0 37 

1-51 

16-66 

Roseworthy .... 

0 91 

1-66 

17-34 

Gawler. 

0 46 

1 74 

18-96 

Two Wells. 

060 

1-40 

16-70 

Virginia. 

0 60 

147 

17*12 

Smithfield . 

0 47 

1-54 

17-60 

Salisbury. 

043 

1-58 

18-54 

Adelaide. 

064 

1-73 

2M0 

Glen Osmond .. 

080 

2-14 

25-96 

Magill. 

0 62 

1-98 

25-60 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully 
Stirling West . 

Uraidla. 

Clarendon .... 
Morphett Vale 

Noarlunga. 

Willunga . 

Aldinga . 


0 67 
1-66 
1*35 
1-49 
107 
0 95 
1*21 
1-16 


2- 17 

3- 76 
3*37 

2*53 

1-83 

1*59 

2*14 

1-53 


27-30 
46*91 
43*91 
.32-82 
22-64 
20 34 
26*01 
2f0*21 
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Moum Lofty Rang 

Mypo&ga. 1*41 

Normanville ... 0*39 

YankaliUa. 0*91 

Momit Pleasant 0*89 

Birdwood. 1*04 

Omneraoha .... 0*85 

Millbrook Res. . 0*71 

Tweedvale. 1*07 

Woodside. 1*12 

Ambleslde. 1*36 

Kairne . 1*21 

Mount Barker .. 1*61 

Eohunga . 1*59 

Macclesfield .... 1*26 

Meadows . 1 23 

Strathalbyn .... 0*73 

Murray Fuits and 


Ranobs— 


2*84 33*15 
2 65 30*43 


Vallry. 

1*46 I 18*37 


Meningie . 0 59 1*46 

MUang . 0*57 1*31 

Langhorne’s Ck. 0*64 135 

Wemngton. 0 31 1*36 

Tailem Bend ... 0*38 1 47 

Murray Bridge . 0 25 1*29 

Callington . 0*48 1*35 

Mannum . 0 09 102 

Palmer. 0 29 1 48 

Sedan. 0*16 1*14 

Swan Reach ... 0 27 0 98 

Blanohetown ... 0*24 1 05 

Eudunda ..•••• 0 47 1*54 

Sutherlands .... 0 05 1*00 

Morgan. 0 17 0 91 

Waikerie . 0*28 0 93 

Orerland Crnr... 0 20 0 95 

Loxton. 0 54 0 98 

Renmark. 048 1 05 1 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Fowler’s Bay ... 

Peno^. 

Koonibba. 

Denial Bay .... 


Smoky Bay ... 

Wirruila. 

Streaky Bay .. 


TalU. 

Port Elliston ... 
Yeelanna. 


Port Lincoln. 


Ungaira 
Carrow . 


0*38 

0 70 

0*21 

059 

0*60 

085 

0 67 

084 

0*85 

100 

0 77 

090 

083 

0 81 

0 49 

0*76 

0 57 

103 

0 48 

0 98 

0 39 

— 

064 

1*18 

0*38 

— 

056 

0*99 

0*55 

1*16 

0*87 

1*30 

0*97 

1*37 

0*75 

1*37 

0*60 

1*28 

1*14 

1*46 

0*60 

1*27 

0*61 

1*19 


West* OF Spemobb’s Gulf— coiUd. 

Eludall . 0 48 1*00 12*19 

Dleve . 0 31 132 14*66 

IJowell . 016 1*13 11*10 

Idiltalie. 059 132 13*54 

Darke’s Peak .. 0 47 1*31 14*92 

samba. 0 40 1*02 11*52 


Rudall . 

048 

1*00 

Clere . 

0 31 

13^ 

Cowell . 

016 

1*13 

MiltaUe. 

059 

132 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0 47 

1*31 

Kimba.| 

040 1 

1*02 

Yorxb Peninsula. 

Wallaroo . 

0*37 

M7 

Kadina. 

0*41 

1*31 


Moonta. 

Paskeville . 

Maitland . 

Ardrossan . 

Port Victoria ... 
Curramulka .... 

Minlaton . 

Port Vincent ... 

Brentwood. 

Stansbury. 

Warooka . 

Yorketown .... 
Edithburgh. 


Cape Borda .... 

1*21 

155 

24*83 

Kingscote . 

1*24 

1*36 

1911 

Penneshaw .... 

0 88 

1*37 

18*85 

Victor Harbor .. 

0*70 

1*78 

21*27 

Port Elliot. 

082 

1*62 

19*91 

Goolwa. 

060 

144 

17-81 

Copeville . 

0 31 

1*13 

11*44 

Meribah. 

064 

086 

11-10 

Alawoona. 

050 

0 82 

10-08 

Biindarie . 

0 37 

1*22 

11-91 

Sandalwood .... 

0 37 

1*27 

13-67 

Karoonda . 

050 

141 

14-33 

Pinnaroo . 

0*38 

1*23 

14*64 

Parilla . 

0*35 

1-28 

13*90 

Lameroo . 

030 

1*49 

16*08 

Parrakie . 

0*46 

1 30 

14*49 

Geranium. 

0*37 

152 

16-41 

Peake . 

0*33 

1*53 

16*03 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*16 

145 

15*38 

Coomandook ... 

0*54 

1*62 

17*11 

Coonalpyn. 

0*49 

1*61 

17*42 

Tintinara. 

0*62 

1*64 

18*60 

Keith. 

0*49 

1*47 

17*87 

Bordertown .... 

0*86 

1*75 

19*22 

Wolseley . 

1*15 

1*78 

18*41 

Frances . 

0*89 

197 

19*99 

Naracoorte .... 

0 87 

203 

22*59 

Penola . 

1*18 

2*31 

26*06 

Luoindale. 

1*36 

1*93 

23*16 

Kingston. 

0*99 

1*73 

24*33 

Robe. 

1*19 

1*70 

24*64 

Beachport. 

1*39 

1*76 

26*93 

Millioent. 

1*42 

220 

29*76 

Kalangadoo .... 

1*83 

2*83 

32 08 

Mount Gambler 

1*56 

2*46 

30.62 
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iNl>EX TCi BUREAU REPORTS-^!o»<i«i««<i. .. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Datf's of 
Meet ings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

’ Datei of 
Meetings. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Meadows . 

« 

1 &29 

_ 

Rosedale. 

* 

— 

— 

Milang . 

t 

1 

2 

Roseworthy . . 

t 

— 

—r 

Millicent. 

t 

24 

29 

Rudall . 

* 

28 

— 

Millicent Women’s . 


— 

— 

Saddle worth . 

t 

3 

1 

Miltalie. 


— 

2 

SaddJeworth Women’s 

t 

7 

5 

Monarto South .... 


— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

t 

— 

2 

Moorlands . 


29 

— 

Shoal Bay .. 

t 

28 

- 

Morchard. 


— 

1 

Smoky Bay. 

* 

— 


Morchard Women’s. 

501 

3 

R 

Suo\\ town . 

* 

10 

8 

Mount Barker. 


20 

18 

South Kilkcrran ... 

489 

28 

— 

Mount Bryan. 


— 

— 

Springton. 

* 

1 

6 

Mount Compass ... 


— 

— 

Stanley Flat . 

* 

20 

18 

Mount Gambler ... 

t 

10 

8 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Hope . 

t 

28 

— 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

8 

13 

Mount Pleasant ... 

* 

10 

8 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

24 

22 

Mudamuckla. 

♦ 

11 

9 

Sutherlands. 

t 

2 

7 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tailem Bend. 

* 

7 

7 

Mundalla Women’s 

t 

2 

7 

Talia. 

* 

24 

29 

Murray Bridge .... 

497 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

t 

4 

2 

Murraytown . 

t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

604 

1 

6 

Mypolonga. 


8 

R 

Taplan. 

V 

28 

— 

Myponga . 

* 

16 

21 

Taplan Women’s .. 

t 

— 

— 

Mvrla. 


1 &29 

— 

Taragoro . 

m 

2 

R 

Nantawarra. 

t 

2 A30 

— 

Tarlee. 

t 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 

« 

11 

9 

Tniro . 

t 

20 

R 



_ 


I’ulkineara. 

* 

2 

7 




. 

Tweed vale. 


16 

21 

Nelshaby Women’s 

♦ 

— 

— 

Ungarra. 

* 

9 

7 

Netherton . 


1 &29 

9 

Upper Wakefield .. 


— 

— 

Nunjikompita. 


2&30 

30 

Uraidla and Summer- 




Nunkeri. 

t 

1 &29 

B 

town . 

« 

6 

4 

O’Loughlin . 

* 

13 

11 

Waddikoe Rocks .. 

V 

— 

2 

Overland Corner ... 

t 

1 &29 

— 

Waikerie . 

V 

10 

8 

'Owen . 

4> 

13 

11 

Wallaitt . 

t 

8 

13 

Palabie. 


— 

— 

Wanbi . 

* 

22 

27 

Parilla . 


21 

19 

Wandearah . 

* 

28 

— 

Partlla Women’s . . 


15 

20 

Warcowie. 

t 

28 

— 

Parilla Well. 


6 

4 

Warcowie Women’s. 

t 

— 

— 

Parilla Well Women’s 

* 

28 

26 

Warramboo. 

t 

1 

B 

Parrakie . 

498 1 

— 

— 

Warramboo Women’s 

t 

R 

B 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

t ' 

28 

B 

Wasleys. 

V 

9 

14 

Paruna. 

t 

3 

1 

Wasleys Women’s . 

V 

2 

7 

Paskeville . 

t 

28 

— 

Watervale . 

V 

20 

18 

Pata. 

« 

3 

1 

Wauraltee . 

V 

28 

_ 

Penola . 

t 

4 

2 

W’eavers . 

t 

13 

11 

Penola Women’s .. . 

t 

— 

— 

Wepowie . 

m 

27 

_ 

Penwortham . 

t 

2&30 

— 

Wepowie Women’s 

v 

7 

B 

Petersville . 

V 

28 

— 

Williamstown Wm’s 

t 

1 

6 

Petina . 

v 

25 

23 

Willowie . 

* 

27 

25 

Pinbong . 

t 

— 

— 

Wilmington . 

t 

14 

B 

Pinnaroo . 


— 

— 

WirriUa . 

4r 

2 

1 R 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 

502 

3 

1 

Wirnlla Women’s .. 

* 

2 

7 

Port Elliot . 

« 

— 

— 

Wimalla . 

* 

' 15 

20 

Pygery . 

m 

28 

— 

Wolseley . 

t 

13 

11 

Pygeiy Women’s .. 

V 

— 

— 

Wudinna . 

* 

— 

_ 

*Qaom . 

e 

— 

— 

Yadnarie . 


28 

_ 

Ramco. 

« 

27 

— 

Yandiah . 

* 

% 

R 

RedhiU. 

t 

— 

— 

Yaninee . 

* 



Bendelsham . 

t 

4 

2 

Yeelanna . 

V 

I»29 

_ 

Rendelsham Women’s 

502 

— 

— 

Yurgo . 



— 

Riverton . 


18 

11 

Ynrgo Women’s. ... 



■ 

.Roberts & Verran .. 

• 

. 

■ 



- 1 ^ 



* No reports reoeiTed during the month o#>October. t Held over, b In reoess.< :|; Fonmid* 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should bo a member of the Agricultural Buionu. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a ncAv one. Write to the Dcpaitmcnt for fuller particulars 
concorning the woik of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are ezempit from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—^Life members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August 1st, 1030, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secratary, or (c> another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August Ist 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—^nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is 6d. each nomination for that period. 1 

MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRIOT. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Mount Gambier. 

11/8/33 

11 

“ Pasture Experiments,*' 

D. Fraser 

G. Gurry 

AUandale East . 

1/9/33 

12 

Question Box . 

J. Laslett 

Millicent . 

August 

— 

Demonstration. 

L. Hutches-jon 

AUandale East . 

29/9/33 

13 

Congress Report. 

J. Laslett 

Mundalla. 

29/9/33 

16 

Congress Report. 

A. Ross 

MundaUa. 

27/10/33 

16 

Address—J. Sullivan .... 

A. Ross 

MiUioent . 

29/9/33 

11 

Congress Reports. 

L. Hutehessoii 

Penola. 

16/10/33 

9 

Congress Reports. 

F. Hinze 

Wolseley. 

4/9/33 

25 

Address—E. S. Alcock .. 

E. Sharrad 

Wolseley. 

9/10/33 

16 

Congress Reports. 

E. Sharrad 

Mt. Gambier ... 

13/10/33 

10 

Congress Reports. 

G. Gurry 

Tantanoola .... 

7/10/33 

9 

Congress Reports. 

H. Kennedy 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOXTGH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

APPILA (Average annual rainfall, 14.69in.). 

August 8th.—Attendance, 11. 

Farm Conveniences. —Mr. C. Borgas read the following paper:—'‘Conveniences on 
the farm result in the saving of much time and labor. A gate made from pipe or iron, 
and fastened to a good stout post by means of hinges so' that it swings without having 
to carry it, will prove very useful. A gate with a bolt latch should be swung so that 
a person has to lift it, say, Jin. or Jin., to hold the latch tight. A strong wind has a 
tendency to shake the gate, and in time the latch works its way out of the hole in 
the post and the gate swings open. Another good convenience is the motor ramp, 
which sliould be constructed of strong material, such as three main beams of 'I* 
iron, Sin. x 4in. x Jin. The cross pieces from old railway: or tram rails can be Iwught 
very reasonably, and will make an everlasting ramp. The ramp^ should be built on 
concrete walls, and made 6in. to 1ft. above the surface, with a pit 3ft. deep. Every 
motorist sliould have a set of chains to use if the car becomes bogged. A serviceable 
get can be made from pieces of chain about 9in. long and harness scraps. The 
chains can be made from old harvester chains which have become useless. If de¬ 
links are badly worn they should be closed down.»» Discussion.—A few members did 
not agree with the writer regarding the lifting of the gate to ^atch. For 
children it would be Inconvenient, and nearly every swing gate eag down in time, 
and the "latch~ will then be tight. A small hook around the latch handle it quite- 
eifeeldve in keeping the latch in place. (Secretary^ E. Wurst.) 
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Oiher RtportsReceivtd, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wilmington ... 

21/9/33 

20 

Life Membership Certifi¬ 

C. Cole 




cate to H. Duhring 


Warcowie. 

3/10/33 

22 

“ Shearing,” T. Ryan ... 

A. Crossman 

Wilmington ... 

10/10/33 

16 

1 Address—Dr. Stoney .... 

C. Cole 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUGH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.77in.). 

July 28th.—^Attendance, 19. 

Fallowing. —Mr. E. Eime read the following paper:— ‘^Ab a general rule, provided 
it receives good after treatment, the best and most jirofitable fallow is that which is 
ploughed earliest in the season. The main advantage of early fallowing is that it 
enables the farmer to more thoroughly store up winter rains by exposing soil with a 
loose, broken surface, and secondly, under the influence of rain, it permits of the under¬ 
surface becoming consolidated to a suitable degree. In some soils it is not advisable 
to plough too early, because the land is beaten down by early winter rains, and tends 
to set harder than if it had not been ploughed at all. Such land should be left until 
later in winter. If one has both light and heavy land to work, break up the lighter 
land first, because if left until late it may not become consolidated sufficiently before 
seeding. In this district fallowing should start as soon after seeding as possible— 
June, July, and possibly August being the best months. Later fallow remains too open 
to make a suitable seed beJ. In districts where late spring and early summer rains 
are frequent, fallowing may be continued until later in the year. Everything depends 
upon the quantity of rain the ploughed land is likely to receive before seeding. A 
great deal of difference of opinion exists on the depth to plough. The great bulk of 
South Australian fallowing is shallow, from 2in. to 4in., and has given satisfactory 
results. Shallow ploughing has the advantage of being economical in horsepower. 
Whenever compelled to fallow late, plough very shallow, in order to make consolidation 
easier. The plough used should possess well shaped mouldboards, that will turn the 
ground over properly. The shares should bo kept in good condition, and the furrows 
evenly spaced. Care should be taken to leave no strips between the furrows. When 
ploughing sandy soil tliat is likely to drift, a disc plough is very useful, because the 
straw can bo turned under to prevent drifting. Many farmers use cultivators for 
breaking up the land. This may be all right where there are no weeds, and the ground 
is not too hard, but if the ground be very ‘ green, ^ it may not be any cheaper in the 
end, for it will probably ne^ more working back if weeds are not turned under. The 
land should be harrow^ to pull it to pieces, and if it is not properly broken up 
then a second harrowing is necessary. Sandy ground should not be harrowed. It clauses 
a lot of drifting, and it sets down better if not disturbed too much. Cultivating 
should be left until the end of September or October, when such should be done to 
destroy weeds. The first cultivating should be about the same depth as ploughing, 
and the rest of the cultivating should gradually get shallower. The fallow should be 
worked after every heavy autumn rain, when weeds apnoar. Cross working is advisable, 
it gives a more even cultivation of the soil. The fallow should be cultivated agabi 
soon before seeding. It kills a number of weeds and makes a finer seed bed.'' 
(Secretary, R. Eime.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Beeteloo Volley 

2/10/38 

14 

Address—E. L. Orchard.. 

B. Giddings 

MuiTaytown ... 

25/10/83 

10 

Congress Report. 

E. Pitman 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADEXJUDE TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BBOWNLOW. 

July 5th.—Attendance, 11. 

Training a I>oo.—T he following notes are from a lecture delivered by Mr. A. 
Bemmler:—Do not start training a dog too young; it should be about six months old 
before it is used for horses and cattle, but a sheep dog can be educated earlier. If 
children are permitted to play with young dogs they do not work so well. I prefer a 
dog that barks to a silent heeler; they shift cattle and horses better. To get a good 
cattle dog cross a silent heeler with a dog that barks. A dog should be trained to work 
by signs of the hand, because often it is not possible to speak to a dog when it is 
far away, or on a windy day. Oattle dogs are very useful for rabbiting. When 
choosing a dog for hunting see that it has plenty of lung space. When a young dog 
catches its first rabbit or hare only give it the lungs to eat. (Secretary, P. Roocke.) 

BUCHANAN. 

July 7th.—Attendance, 11. 

Rotation Cropping and SiDEiiiNES. —Mr. J. Armstrong read the following paper:— 

During the past five years the whole of the farming industry has been practically 
revolutionised by the fall in the price of farm products. ITow much better off 
to-day would the farmer have been if he had oiganised his sidelines on a sound basis 
in prosperous times? The slump in both wheat and wool would never have hit him 
so hard. It is only by getting back to sidelines that we are likely to retrieve our 
position. Most of the farms in the district are about 400 acres in area, and the general 
practice is wheat-fallow alternately. It is possible that in this rotation the land will 
become wheat sick, and returns greatly reduced. My experience has led me to believe 
this: some method other than wheat-growing alone must be introduced. On my farm I 
have endeavored to spell land to grass as much as possible to try and keep the land 
in good heart for wheat, but the farm is hardly large enough for the purpose, and by 
introducing a system of rotation of oats on stubble land better results could be 
obtained in the carrying of more dairy cows without curtailing the sheep flock. This 
system should give a much bigger percentage of hay, besides a larger supply of grain 
for the lean months, and also place the land in good condition for wheat again. Being 
within 70 miles of the Abattoirs, the road service excellent, and also a good train 
service, the district is extremely well provided with transport. Dairying carried on in 
conjunction with pig raising would be a big advantage to the small farmer in this 
district, instead of wheat alone. Pigs can be raised far cheaper by running in a 
paddock to graae at will in preference to shut up in the sty. Much discussion is going 
on over which breed is most suitable for export, and until one class of boar is supplied 
to the breeder at a reasonable figure nothing in the way of a uniform carcass will be 
obtained for export. Where the area of farms is larger, sheep can be kept with much 
better advantage, but the growing of more oats will increase the carrying capacity and 
provide for lean times. (Secretary, L. Bell.) 


LIGHT »S PASS. 

July 31st.—^Present: 28 members. 

Grafting Vines. —Mr. W, Ahrens road the following paper:—^*‘When contem¬ 
plating grafting, first make sure that you are converting to a variety which will 
always command a ready sale. Procure your scions of the favored variety, this 
should be done as soon as possible after pruning. The cuttings should not be too 
thick, and cut into convenient lengths, say 2ft., tied into small bundles, wrapped 
in a bag, and buried in a moist but well-drained place—deep sand for preference-- 
until required. Time of grafting is governed chiefly by the season and soil 
conditions, nothing will upset the gtaft so easily as excessive moisture. Should the 
season be dry, and the soil well-drained, the latter half of September would be 
a good time to graft. However, in soils that are at all inclined to become water¬ 
logged, wait until about the middle of October, by this time the heavy rams have 
generally ceased. The land should be well cultivated prior to grafting, so that 
plenty of loose soil will be available for packing around the graft. At one time the 
popular idea was to graft just beneath the surface, and not allow the graft to 
any roots of its own. I favor 



old stock, and any danger which may exist from lacK oi amnii^y 
sdon is therefore reduced to a minimum. Another graftiag 

i^ttat in some cases, although the graft comes away fairly well-^he union is not 
wdTto tie graft will thrive nmch better if allowed to retain 
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its own roots. Here again it. must be remembered that the danger from excessive 
moisture is far greater with deep than shallow grafting. The tools required are 
a spade, saw, knife, grafting tool, mallet, and billican. Kiiough scions for half 
a day's grafting may be cut ready before starting, and carried in the <billy' 
which must be about half filled with water. The soil is removed from around the 
vine to the desired depth, the vine sawn off, and grafted. As soon as the operation 
is completed, a few handsful of soil should be packed tightly around the graft, it 
can then be left for half a day if necessary before fdling in the hole. ‘When 
filling in, the soil should be thrown against the sides of the hole, away from the 
graft first, and it will be found that one shovelful around the graft will complete 
the job without much danger of dislodging the scion. Next drive in a stake along¬ 
side each graft—if a trellis is already erected, a thin bamboo will do—but the 
top must be tied to the wire. Wlien the young shoot has reached a point about 

h^f way between the ground and the wire, the tip should be pinched out, it mil 

then throw out two laterals of even strength, and a nicely balanced vine wrill 
result. It will be necessary to go through the plot occasionally to remove any suckers 
that may be coming through from the old stock. Any time spent in training the 
young vine during the first season growth will not bo wasted, a good foundation 
will make for easier pruning in future years. Affinity of Stock cmd Scion —Much 
remains to be done in this direction, and our knowledge to date is very limited. 
Shiraz does not do so well on any foreign stock as on its own roots, whereas the 

enrrant seems to thrive on any stock. Never graft onto Sercial, for this variety 

has a very poor root system, if it must be replaced, it is better to grub and replant. 
It is a debatable point whether it is advisable to graft very old vines of any variety, 
for anyone who can possibly afford it, grubbing and replanting are more satisfactory. 
Mr. Ahrens illustrated his remarks with black-board illustrations. (Secretary, 
C, Verran.) - 

FIELD DAY AT LONE PINE. 

In an effort to stimulate interest in Agricultural Bureau activities, the Iione Pine 
Branch held its first Field Hay on Monday, October 30th. 

Thirty members and a fair number of visitors, including Messrs. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy-Director of Agriculture) and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary of the 
Agricultural Bureau) madee a tour of the Lone Pine (Tanunda) district The party 
met at Mr. F. Fromm's property, and found him busy dipping sheep. This dip performs 
a community service, and adjacent landholders are charged a nominal fee for putting 
tlieir sheep through. This year he expects that 1,.500 sheep will be dipped. Many of 
the visitors were surprised when Mr. Spaffbrd informed r‘iem that the dipping of all 
sheep in the Tanunda district was compulsory. 

When Mr. Fromm took over his present property four years ago the fences were in a. 
shocking condition. These have all been made sheep-proof, and a 10,000-gallon cement 
lank lias been erected on top of rising ground, from which water is reticulated to each 
of the 11 paddocks into which the holding is divided. The property consists of 200 acres, 
25 acres being devoted to vines, and 50 acres this year have been sown with wheat and 
oats, which are to be cut for hay for hand-feeding to sheep. 

Top-Dressino Commended. 

Mr. Fromm is a strong advocate of the value of top dressing, and has applied super¬ 
phosphate to 35 acres, at the rate of 2cwt8. to the acre. His fiock numbers 200, and 
consists of Dorset Horn and English Leicester crossbred ewes and Merino ewes. He 
is building up his flock on sound lines, and is using as sires six Dorset Horn rams from 
Mr. W. J. Dawkins’s ‘‘Newbold" stud. Hs also purchased three stud ewes from the 
same breeder. The flock is run with the main object of providing fat lambs for the 
local trade, the butciiers purchasing from the stock on the farm, ijiis season his lambs 
averaged Ifis. fid. per head. 

To provide a green picking for his top sheep, Mr. Fromm has set aside five acres^ 
which will be sown with lucerne and Sudan grass, and irrigated. 

FkosT Damage. 

The next property visited was that of the President (Mr. Ben. Fromm). Here those 
members of the party who had not previously seen what frost can do to a vineyard had 
brought home to them what the visitation of the previous week had done to some portions of 
the Barossa district. Mr. Fromm has 20 acres under vines, and almost every vine has been 
cut back to the canes. The foliage appears just as though it had been scorched with 
fire, and the whole vineyard \vm black. Mr. Fromm said, “I will be lucky if I pick a 
bunch of grapes this year." 

. Mr. Fromm 'g chief sideline is poultry. He has 500 White Leghorns, and is marketing 
Hiree eases of eggs each week. From these he averages only about a dozen rejects, 
proving that he revises the importance of quality and size of egg. The birds are housed 
in sheds, but the general opinion of those who inspected them was thajt not 
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sufficient provision had been" madd fbt ligH't to ent'br the houses, and that the birds would 
benefit by the addition of minerals to the feeding ration. A home-made 300-capacity 
brooder (battery) created much interest. 

On Mr. C. F. Beckmann ^s farm portion of a paddock of 80 acres was sown with 
oats and Le Hligenot wheat for hay, and was expected to out two and a half tons to 
the acre, A small area was under barley, and Correll’s, Waratah, and Sepoy wheats 
^'oro sown over the balance of the paddock, the better portion of the wheat giving 
indications of a good yield. The whole of the paddock was fed off during the early 
stages of growth of the crops, and carried 220 sheep for eight weeks, the lambs, 
when three months old, realising Ids. 6d. per head. 

Wine Cellars Inspected. 

The Wonganella cellars and vineyards of Messrs, F. W. Fromm & Sons were next 
inspected. Here the greater portion of the vines appeared to have escaped the frost, 
but those planted in the lowet situations of the vineyard had been caught. The cellars 
have a capacity of 60,000 gallons, the greater bulk of which is stored in underground 
cement tanks, and the^ plant is capable of handling each year 300 tons of grapes. By 
far the greater part of the wine is sold for home consumption. The party was very 
interested in a well which had been sunk through 35 feet of solid rock, and provides 
an excellent supply of first-class water. 

Two of the best crops of wheat inspected during the day were King^s White and 
Nabawa, on the property of Mr. E. R. Hentschke. ' These were estimated to yield 30 
bushels to the acre. Mr. Hentschke has an enviable reputation as a wheatgrower, and 
has a ready sale for his grain as seed wheat. 

The party was entertained at afternoon tea at the Wonganella Cellars. 


* Ot^er RfipoHs Received . 

- .- — p — - 

Branch. Date of Attendance. | Subject. | Secretary. 

Meeting. i 


Snowtown. 

11/8/33 

20 

Waslejrs. 

17/8/33 

29 

Wasleys. 

8/9/33 

24 

Koonunga. 

—/11/32 

20 

Koonunga. 

—/12/32 

18 

Koonunga. 

10/1/33 

20 

Koonunga. 

—/2/33 

20 

Koonunga. 

—/3/33 

19 

Koonunga. 

7/4/33 

14 

Koonunga. 

—/o/33 i 

8 

Koonunga. 

3/7/33 

26 

Koonunga. 

31/7/33 

19 

Koonunga. 

—/8/33 

27 

Koonunga. 

2/10/33 

17 

Tarlee . 

26/9/33 

13 

Penwortham ... 

7/9/33 

30 

Penwortham ... 

27/9/33 

14 

Nantawarra ... 

28/9/33 

18 

Stockport . 

— 

— 

Alma. 

28/9/33 

12 

Roseworthy ... 

4/9/33 

22 

Roseworthy ... 

2/10/33 

26 

Black Springs .. 
Lyndooh.*. 

3/10/33 

3/10/33 

11 

11 

Koolonga . 

9/10/33 

14 

RedhiU . 

3/10/33 

7 

Stockport ,.... 

23/10/33 

23 

Stockport . 

26/10/33 


BosedalQ ^. 

2/^0/33 

. 20 


“ W'^heat Varieties,” R. C. A. Hocking 
Scott 

Address—H. G. Hawkins, C. Currie 

M.L.C. 

Address—M. W. Aird .... C. Currie 
“ Farm Management,” H. G. Cartwright 
^ Mibus 

” Care of Machinery,” E. G. Cartwright 
Kleinig 

“ Poultry,” H. Leigh .... G. Cartwright 
“ British Wine Sales,” R. G. Cartwright 
Heintze 

Discussion. G. Cartwright 

” Obligations of Bureau G. Cartwright 

Members,” R. Heintze 

Discussion. G. Cartwright 

Annual Meeting . G. Cartwright 

” Herd Testing,” H. Mibus G. Cartwright 

Address—B. Boehm .... G. Cartwright 

Congress Reports. G. Cartwright 

Congress Report. N. Clarke 

Pruning Competition A. Jennor 

Prizes 

Address—C. Goddard ... 

Congress Report. 

Cinema Lecture . 

Address—W. C. Johnston 
Address—^A. C. Russell .. 

Address—W. Bennett, 

B. V. Sc. 

Congress Reports. 

Congress Reports ...... i 

Address—J. O. Hatter •. 

Congress Reports ........ 

Address-—C. Baker ),.... 

Visit to Roseworthy 
College 

, Addrejss—F. E. Waddy ,. 


A. Jenner 
S. Herbert 
L. Klaffer 
£. Dresoher 
S. Bowden 
S. Bowden 

K. Dunn 

J. Hammatt 
I. Jones 
S. Pengilly 

L. Klaffer 
L. Klaffer 

S. Sinoook 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

BOORS PLAINS (Average annual rainfall, 15.01in.). 

July 6th,—^Attendance, 25. 

Garb or Brbboino Stock. —Paper presented by Mr. T. Bodda: — ‘ * During this period 
of low prices and depression it is necessary to take great care of breeding stock. 
The horse is recognised as the most in4>ortant animal in our immediate district. 
Mating Season. —The year with this stock commences from the 1st of August, which 
is the general month for the commencement of the breeding season. If keeping a sire, 
see that he is in the pink of condition—^not overfat but in^ood, hard condition. If 
seeking a sire for mares, see that the horse has breeding and quality with plenty of 
life and a good temper. A good plan is to watch a neighbor’s teams and young stock; 
this will prove a guide to a suitable horse. Mares at this time of the year should be 
in good condition—one that is overfat is not usually a good breeder. If a mare has 
been worked down during seeding and is showing a worn-out appearance, it is wise to 
let her rest until later in the spring. After service, leave the mare 21 days before 
bringing her to the horse again. The usual time of bringing a wet mare to the horse 
Is on the ninth day; always try to catcb a wet mare duiing her first heat period after 
foaling. In Fool Period. —^Great care should be taken during this period. The mare 
should not be over-worked, but must have plenty of exercise; ordinary farm work is 
one of the best forms of exercise, and is most beneficial. Lump rock salt for lick is a 
good tonic. If constipation arises, violently acting medicinos must be avoided; it must 
be corrected by an easy laxative such as oil or some other equally soothing agent. In 
the later stages a mare should not be frightened nor teased by other horses so that 
they kick out suddenly, or abortion is likely to occur. Natural Foaling. —As the time of 
foaling approaches, the swelling of the udder indicates the coming event, in some cases 
the swelling extends to the abdomen and even into the hiqd limbs. Discharges appear 
of a whitish character from the teats. It is wise when a mare rc'aches this stage to 
watch her at intervals, night and day. For convenience she should be kept in a small 
paddock close to the house. When the mare becomes uneasy and has an anxious expres¬ 
sion, she should be watched closely. The water-bag appears and breaks, followed by 
the front feet of the foal with its nose between the knees; with a little more labor the 
foal is born, the navel string becomes broken, and in a few minutes the membranes are 
expelled. A little later the mare generally cleans the foal by licking it all over. The 
whole act may not take 10 minutes, so that the foaling is often not seen. Treatment 
after Foaling. —^It is a good plan to give the mare a warm bran mash and leave her 
alone, visiting her occasionally to see how she is getting on. If there is any difficulty 
in getting the foal to suck, a good clean out with warm soapy water is advisably 
Perhaps one of the greatest troubles that a horse breeder finds is retention of after birth. 
It is said that three times as many mares die from this than all other complications of 
foaling. Not a particle of after-birth must be allowed to remain in the mare after 
a few hours of foaling, as it speedily decomposes, setting up inflammation and causing 
septic poisoning. There are different methods of removing it—by gently twisting it 
around like a piece of rope and gradually pulling until it comes away, or by affixing 
a weight; when the latter method is used be sure that it has come away clean. If 
aftcr-birtli is retained for any length of time always give the mare a few injections 
of warm water to which has been added a few grains of Condy’s crystals.- Cattle, 
Mating Season. —Keep the bull in good healthy condition and away from the cows 
during the mating season. If a cow is hard to stint she should be given a good 
laxative two or three days before the heat period is expected. In Calf Period, —Cows 
during this period should be well fed and cared for. There is a big drain on the system, 
as usually the cow is milking. It is unwise to make the cows run or to use a rough 
dog. The quieter they are handled the better the result at all times. Keep salt and 
super in the cowyard, and if necessary, give it with the feed two or three times a 
week. Natural Calving. —If cows are showing signs of constipation prior to calving, 
administer a laxative. The correct position of the calf for natural calving is the same 
as with a foal. Care should be taken to see that no after-birth remains; also, give a 
laxative. Sheep. Mating. —The main point is to so arrange the mating that lambs are 
dropped at a time of the year when feed is plentiful. As soon as a young lamb requires 
more than its mother’s milk it must have good, succulent pastures. Therefore, the 
lambing time selected must be such that there is prospect of four or five months of 
good grazing ahead. Lambs from Merino ewes do not do well when dropped in cold 
weather; 1 prefer them dropped towards the end of autumn or early winter. At this 
time the weather ig milder and the lambs become strong before the cold, bleak conditions. 
The average gestation period is 150 days, and therefore it will be necessary to mate 
about five months before the time desired for the first lambs to be dropped. The rams 
should be strong and healthy. If either tpo fat or too low in condition the result is not 
likely to prove satisfactory. .When mating for fat lambs, the number of rams should, 
not oe limited, and if possible, more than one should be turned in with the ewes, as 
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they then work better than if alone. In ordinary circumstances not more than 50 ewes 
should be mated to 1 ram. Shearing and dipping check the desire to mate, and therc^ 
fore these operations should be carried out at least a fortnight before joining with the 
ewes. The rams may be allowed to remain with the ewes from 8 to 10 weeks. The 
ewe should not be too old; never use broken-mouthed ewes if possible to get others. 
Ewes should go to the ram in good store condition and be maintained in this state 
during the whole of the gestation period. Lambing .—If feed gets short in autumn, the 
dock must be hand-fed. As lambing approaches, a good sheltered paddock should be 
reserved for the lambing flock. The lamb is a source of revenue, and close attention 
must be given to the flock; during lambing it should be visited once a day. On the 
completion of lambing a good plan is to reirtove all dry ewes. Tailing and castrating 
should be done when the lambs are from 2 to 3 weeks old. At this age they suffer 
less shock and recover more quickly than when older. Remember that cleanliness is 
essentia] in this operation.** (Secretary, S. Chynoweth.) 


SOUTH KILKERRAN. 

August Ist.—^Attendance, 11. 

Farm MACHiNiatY.—^Mr. L. Jacka read the following paper:—There are five essen¬ 
tial points in the care of farm! machinery, namely, adjustmseint and repairs, lubrication, 
careful handling, protection from weather, and a coat of x>aint occasionally. One of the 
beat ways of reducing machinery costs is by systematic and efficient repairs. Another 
most inuportant point in repairing farm miachincry is to do it regularly before the 
machines are put away. The value of keeping a machine in order ready to start at 
any time cannot be over-estimated. Before starting any machine—especially a com¬ 
bine or a binder—see that every part is well adjusted. All nuts should he tightened, 
especially on a new machine that has been in use for two or three days. All worn 
parts should be replaced before putting a msichine away, and when replacing a bolt 
see that it fits the hole correctly, never put in a bolt that only partly fills the l^lt hole. 
Repair the machines before putting them away, when the condition of the machine is 
quite fresh in the operator’s mind. The combine should be well cleaned out, and liie 
super stars given a coat of blacklead. This keeps them from rusting and becoming 
stuck; the wheat side should be given a wash out with kerosene to prevent the cups 
from sticking. The rubber hose should not be pub in the box and left until next season. 
A much better plan is to thread them on a wire! and hang them in a dry shed^ so that 
they will hang straight down. Stored in this way, they never become kinked or 
bent. Before starting any machine it is essential to oil all working parts with kero¬ 
sene and oil, and see that all parts work freely. Proper attention to lubrication and ‘i 
few extra shillings spent on oil will prove a good investment. Lower costs and better 
work will come from machines given proper attention with oil and grease. Poor oil 
and grease, or not enough of either, will result in unnecessary expense in repairing 
parts. The life of the nmchine is often shortened by rough handling. When a machine 
is finished with it should be put away in a dry shed. Left out in the weather, it is 
damaged by heat and rain, and this very often takes more off its appearance than thn 
actual work. A lot of machinery is us^ only six or eight weeks in the year, and in 
some cases is left out in. the open twice M long. The wearing parts become stiff and 
rusted, and the woodwork very dry. A machine treated in this way very soon has a 
second-hand appearance. It is possible to get long service out of a machine only 
when it has proper attention. Implements such as harrows, ploughs, and cultivators, 
can be left in the open, but should be given a coat of paint every three or four years. 
Paint adds years of life to the wooden parts of the machinery. (Secretary, R, 
Hasting.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Kilkerran ..... 

8/8/33 

10 

“ Reducing Costs of Pro¬ 
duction, £. Heinrich 

G. Heinrich 

Paskeville. 

3/10/33 

10 

Congress Report. 

J. Prouse 

Weavers . 

2/10/33 

6 

“ Wheat Marketing,” L. 
Arthur 

H. Cornish 

Boor’s Plains .. 

6/10/33 

— 

Field Day and Congress 
Reports 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

S. Chynoweth 

Sth. Kilkerran.. 

17/10/33 

8 

R. Hastings 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

. GBE£N PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in,). 

July 6th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Relative Value of Bird Life and Tree^ to Successful Agriculture. —Mr. L. 
Derrington read the following paper:—^‘When considering the successful pursuit of 
agriculture generally, one is often likely to forget the economic value of these two 
phases of natural Hfe to farming, either cereal Or orchard. Both birds and trees 
should be taken into serious consideration. Either from a sporting aspect or purely 
defensive view, it does not always seem wise to destroy our natural bird life, or 
denude the country of all big timber in our efforts to open up and farm the country. 
The destruction of most vegetation, crops, and orchards would eventuate, except for 
the ceaseless attacks of the birds of many varieties, on the almost limitless army of 
insects, grubs, &c., which prey on all plant life, generally to our loss. For jinstance^ 
the potato b^tle is capable of reproducing 60 million offspring in a single season. 
The common plant louse produces living young; having a short life cycle, they have 16 
generations in a single season, each female producing, on the average, 50 young. These 
are examples of how insect life multiplies, and would devastate the whole country if 
there were not bird life to help keep this enemy within bounds. Viewed through power¬ 
ful glasses, scientists have proved that certain birds consume enormous numbers of 
insects annually which are injurious to crops and vegetation generally. For example, 
the scarlet tangar has been observed, by very careful watching, to consume 630 cater¬ 
pillars in 18 minutes, and 3,500 plant lice in 40 minutes.. Great tits have been known 
to visit apple trees 47 times picking off caterpillars. By such; unobtrusive means are 
our efforts to produce grain and fruit, &c., helped to success of varying degree. The 
common sparrow, often harmful because of the amount of grain it t^es or damage to 
fruit, still does a lot of good when feeding its young on caterpillars and grubs, and 
so one might toniin^e in the same strain in regard to the majority of our native birds. 
So it would seem that, although certain varieties appear to be a pest in certain respects, 
they piobably do more good than harm in helping the agriculturist to attain his ends. 
It is stated on good authority that flights of owls generally follow a plague of field 
mice, these rodents being their particular diet. Opinions will vary, probably, as to the 
good or bad qualities of many of our featheied tribe. The common crow—although a 
pest of the 6int degree in many respects, chiefly with regard to lambs—still does a 
considerable amount of good as a scavenger and grub eater. Our Australiaii cockatoo, 
a rare pest at seeding time and harvest, particularly in the northern areas, does good 
in consuming the seeds of noxious weeds. In regard to tree life in relation to agricul¬ 
ture, big timber carrying a wealth of foliage is a great asset to successful agrlciflture. 
The roots of the big timber reach down to great depths after moisture, bringing this 
up through their roots, trunk, and on up to the foliage, from which the tree gives forth 
great quantities of this moisture via the air, benefiting surrounding country. The fallen 
leaves through the centuries make some of the richest soil. The opening up of and 
reclaiming of large tracts of land in many parts means the destruction of tremendous 
quantities of big growing timber, and although this practice is necessary to a certain 
degree, it seems that the denuding of the country is rather overdone in many instances. 
Deforested regions visited by torrential rains and floods tend to become desert, and in 
places drift to a considerable extent. The less tree life, the lees moisture retained 
in the soil. The harm of ruthless destruction of forests in all parts of the world has 
long been felt, and the problem has been studied in many continents. Steps have been 
taken to remedy the loss caused by the above practice, either by reserving certain forest 
areas or by replanting large acreages with varieties of young trees, and help fill some 
of the gap that industry has crea^. Often some of our rough and rather poor soils 
have been turned to profitable account by planting in such manner. Germany was among 
the first to realise the economic value of following the above principle. In our own 
continent better fanning results would be obtained if more and possibly wider timber 
breaks were left on a block when clearing preparatory to commencement of a farm. This 
natoally applies more to the drier and sandy localities of Australia’s farming areas.’* 
(Secretary, C. Whillas, Port Lincoln.) 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in,). 

June 27th.—^Attendance, 18. 

Sheep and Wool. —Mr. 0. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor of the School of 
Mines), in an address on this subject, said sheep must be of good type before a good 
type of wool could be grown. In many cases the quality of sheep on farms was not 
good enough, and the poorness of type of wool made the keeping of such sheep unprofit¬ 
able. The Meiino was the best wool type for Eyre Peninsula. There was vast 
differences in t|ypes, and the most profitable type was the important fact to consider. 
The individual ^rpes of wool were fine, medium, and strong. Strong wool would yield 
21b8. more than medium, and 41b8. more than fine per fleece. He was an advocate for 
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medium strong wool, but it must show quality. This type of wool filled more bales, 
and in tom enriched the grower to a greater extent. The narrow-ohested, wrinkled, 
fine Biierino could be discarded, and the stronger and more robust type grown. The 
strong type of wool grew on. strong-constitutioned sheep, as was demonstrated by the 
sheep grown on outside pastoral country. In some localities the medium, fine-woolled 
sheep died in times of bought and the strong wools lived. The sheep’s constitution 
was a bi^ factor in economic sheep husbandry. The xnedium and fine types did well 
on good grassland, but the cutting capacity was 21b8. less than the big framed, strong 
type, and this extra wool at Id. per pound less meant from Is. to 2s. per sheep. The 
strong wool ewe produced an earlier maturing lamb, which grew to greater carcass weight 
of 61bs. to lOlbs., hence the aggregate advantages over the medium and fine go to the 
strong wool. The finer types were more prone to attack from blowfly than the medium 
strong type. In breeding medium strong-wooUed sheep owners must pay special atten¬ 
tion to selection of suitable rams to prevent the wool ifrom becoming daggy around the 
breech and to maintain a high standard of quality in the wool. Sheep must have plenty 
of food to produce wool profitably—300 sheep well fed were better than 500 indifferently 
fed. Peed counted for 90 per cent, of sheep management. All flockowners should have 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKIMO OKDBBS FOR SUMMER, 1984. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

ESOeS.— Is. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD amCKENS-ISs. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

BOOS— Is. 6d. per Setting of 13 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD CmCKEIfa —I5s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Fne on RaU, DBUVBRY.—CHICKS—Ftbntuy and Maieh. 

Sallilrary. BOOS—Januaiy and Ftbmaiy. 


luteuding breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in oouth Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for exrort is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully sheeted and every e^ set or sold is of 
a TninimMm weight of 2oz8., and a laige peroentage oonsidmbly over. 

All Bggi and Chiekens sold from Paraflold Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produoed at ParafleliL 

CAR1.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Manam, Parafield PoulHy Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDBBSON, Poultry Export. 
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a reeorv© of feed and, if necessary, handfeed over lean perioda Starvation—even for 
a short time—showed in wool, and weakness in the fibres known, as tender wool was the 
result, tfierefore feeding over lean periods paid with better grown and better nourished 
fleeces. Marketing and Valuing Wool —^Different buyers from different countries valued 
the wool with limits, and formed an idea of vaJue on ‘^tops^’—^wool sorted, scoured, 
carded, and combed. Valuation was an intricate and expert job.* Often farmers stated 
that wool wiias worth so much per pound and would not sell for less than the estimated 
value, but how does the farmer know the value of wool? Mr. Goddard recommended 
the selling of wool as soon as it was sent to market. Every quality of^ wool had a type 
value. All wool ifliould bo graded, and graded with systematic practice. The reputa¬ 
tion for good wool built up by Australian woolgrowerg was now waning. For instance, 
an estate 30 years ago grew 1,800 bales of wool of one quality; now the same estate 
cut up into farms probably grey 2,000 bales of farmers' lots of wool from different 
types of sheep and market^ in a mixed state. Experts stated that by this mixture of 
types of wool in the bales farmers were losing £1 per bale by not classing their clips. 
New South Wales had 260,000 bales of unelassed wool, and South Australia 50,000, or 
25 per icent. of the wool output. Growers might be content to lose £1 per bale, but 
the national outlook had to considered. Buyers had passed a resolution that every 
bale of farmers' wool must be shown on the show floor, hence the cost of selling 
would be doubled, and growers would have to pay for the trouble. Farmers' wool 
was often sold to dealers for less than its value, because it was not properly graded 
and marketed. The following were some of the main advantages of classing wool:— 
To make maximum profits out of the clip; to class in such a way as to suit customers; 
and to meet \he requirements of buyers. T^y classing of wool was necessary:—Sheep 
did not produce wool even enough in type or quality and utility for all purposes; 
fleeces differed in parts, and value in parts differed. That difference was the basis 
of wool classing. “Vnien the fleece was picked from the shearing floor a rolling table 
was necessary 10ft. x 5ft. and 3ft. 6m. high so constructed that small particles of 
wool would fall through and that could be walked around when skirting and taking off 
inferior edges. Types of wool were valued differently. Over skirting degraded certain 
values. When the value for pieces was nearly as much as fleece wool it showed over 
skirting. In classing small clips the same keen attention should be given as with big 
clips. Different out-type fleeces, such as extra short, extra heavy, extra strong, and 
yellow fleeces should be left out of bales with uniform type of wool, and put in with part 
bales of bellies, locks lambs, and separated with a small division of hessian and 
Qwked outside the bale as well. In this way freight and chargees could be saved. Any 
so^ mixed bale was drafted to the bag pool, sorted and classed, and each type was 
accorded its type value. A reference list of each bale should be sent to the broker when 
wool was forwarded, and a letter sent giving full particulars of each and every bale; 
then each bale could be treated accordingly, and the highest value obtained for it. 
Wool being a valuable commodity it was worthy of good packing, and the neatness 
and attracticeness of the get-up of the clip was in favor of the grower. Mj, Goddard, 
in reply to a question, stated that the most practical way to start to strengthen up the 
quality of the wool was to secure good quality strong wool rams of 58 's-60's count from 
a well established breeder, and keep on getting the same type of rams from the same 
breeder. (Secretary, M. Gardner.) 


KYANCUTTA. 

July 4th.—^Attendance, 112. 

Fallowing. —The following papers were read on this subject by Messrs. T. Holman, 
B. Kelly, and G. Schwerdt:—(Mr. Holman): ''Now that farms in this district are 
getting into working order—scrub clearing being almost a thing of the p^st—^more 
attention caU be paid to fallowing. The chief difficulty in laying down any one method 
is the number of different types of soil found on the average farm in this district. 
Even in a 150-acre paddock several types of soil will be found, and to get the best 
results each class of land needs a different working. This cannot be done when the 
land is so patchy, and all that can be advised is to work on a general scele. the depth 
of ploughing in light soil being adjusted with the plough lever. Careful treatment of 
sandy soil is required to prevent drift, but T do not advise leaving sand riH^^ n^worked 
or they may blow out in deep holes and leave them unworkable, but by ploughing 
the stumps and roots are removed, and then, if they do drift, this will allow them to 
drift evenly. If sandhills are left in a natural state they become a harbor for vermin 
and catch all drift from surrounding land, which tends to make them impassible 
I favor the mdflldboard plough for fallowing because it leaves the land rougher and 
helps to hold diift. Fallowing helps to spread the work more evenly over the year, and 
stumps can be picked and burned or carted off, thus saving time when seeding 
Fallowing should start as soon as possible after seeding and before the w^eds get t^ 
big, tkm it wm not be neemmry to work tiie fallow so mueh. No mallee farmer should 
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be without sheep; besides■ being a very good sideline and providing cheap meat, they 
assist n^iterially in keeping weeds in check and consolidating the seedbed, and in this 
district they do the last-mentioned job better than any implement. When fallowing is 
finished and stumps picked, the fallow should be cross-harrowed and left until late spring 
rains before working again, sheep being used to keep weeds down.’' (Mr. Kelly): 

Fallowing is now essential in this district. We have old land that is getting grassy 
and setting firmer, this land needs working. Fallowing consists of three main points— 
preparation of seedbed, moisture conservation, and weed killing. By preparing the 
seedbed at fallowing time, the land is in the right condition for the combine at seeding. 
By conserving moisture, Nature is assisted and soil bacteria encouraged. By killing 
weeds the fallow is practically free from weeds, so that seeding may bj started shortly 
after the first seeding rains have fallen. Fallowing should bo started as soon as 
possible after seeding. The earlier it is done the better, thus allowing most of the 
winter rains to fall on the ploughed ground. Ploughing done after the middle of 
September is of little benefit as fallow. Deep ploughing is not necessary in this district, 
but it should be deep enough to ensure that all the land is cut, and if possible turned 
right over, thus making the following working easier. Towards the end of ploughing~if 
a dry spell sets in—it pays to run over the broken up land with the harrows, crossing 
where possible. This will check the weeds that have been cut with the plough but have 
rooted again; and it will also roll the loose stump out on top and make a cleaner job 
of stump picking. Afteij harrowing, either the combine or cultivator should be used. 
These implements turn the fine soil on to the firm seedbed and leave the rougher soil 
and rubbish on top. This checks evaporation and lessens the tendency to drift. Sheep 
should then be able to control what weeds appear. Next to rain sheep are the best soil 
consolidators. If summer rains fall, a working with the combine will be beneficial; it 
conserves the moisture, and when the land is worked damp it reduces the likelihood of 
drift.” (Mr. Schwerdt) : ”Fallow should be done as early as possible after a good 
rain has fallen so that as many stumps as possible will be pulled out of the ground. 
The land should be worked to a depth of about 2in. While fallowing, have the sheep 
on the paddock to keep the grass short. No fallow should be allowed to become over¬ 
grown with rubbish during spring. Cultivators or harrows should be kept at work, or 
in most cases sheep will do the work required. Fallow should be left rough on account 
of drift.” (Secretary, J. Dyke.) 
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SIDELINES IN EYRE’S PENINSULA. 


[Paper read by Mr, H, Cowley at the August meeting of the Green Fatoh Branch,^ 

The relations between lines of main production and side lineai has altered consider¬ 
ably during the last few years upon wheat farms throughout the greater pari of Eyre 
Peninsula. Several lines formerly of minor importance have become established as 
essential or main lines in the business of farming. 

In the ‘‘Sidelines Competition'* conducted by the proprietors of The Chronicle, 
which aroused so much interest on Eyre Peninsula last year, the principal wool-growing 
breed of sheep—the Merino—was excluded from classidcatioo as a sideline. So also 
were draught horses, although the iarmer w'ho keeps a number of brood mares and 
an entire with a view to raising a few- colts and fillies for sale in addition to those 
required for filling up the gaps in his farm team as they occur, should be entitled to 
class such activity as a sideline. 

Other lines, which on most farms are becoming of too great importance to be reckoned 
as other than essential or main lines are dairying and poultry keeping. For the pur¬ 
pose of this paper I shall class every actMty other than the growing of wheat, and any 
method of turning wheat to account otherwise than by direct sale, as a sideline. 

Our chief concern as we set out to occupy land more suited to the growing of wheat 
than for any other purpose, is to be wheatfarmers growing the best crops that we are 
able to produce from our land. After this we are obliged to find what other activities 
can be successfully carried out in conjunction with wheatgrowing. 

, Firstly, under conditions such as we have known for several years past, the growing 
of wheat alone is not a payable proposition. 

Secondly, the growing of other crops in rotation and the keeping of some class of 
livestock are essential factors in maintaining and increasing the wheatgrowing capacity 
of the land. 

Thirdly, whatever the value of wheat may be waste is uneconomic, and in connection 
with the growing of wheat we must nec'cssarily produce other grain of low market 
value as well as promoting by soil cultivation the growth of various weeds and grasses 
which would be of no value unless turned into usefulness through livestock. It is the 
recognition of and correct balancing of such facts that largely determine the success of 
farming in a profitable way. 

The aim should be to grow the best possible crop and find for it the best available 
market. The discovery of better ways of dealing with whet we have and can produce 
by the exercise of brain and brawn will also retain for us our title to independance 
and self-reliance, and to those nobler qualities of manhood which go to make our life and 
calling really worth while. 

The scope for dealing with more wheat by consumption on the farm and offering 
less of it for direct sale seems at present to be limited b> the difficulty of finding 
profitable markets for secondary products. Consequently our sidelines consist largely 
of other than wheat-consuming stock. 

Sheep and Wool. 

Next to wheatgrowing, and in many cases almost equal to it, comes sheep raising, 
and we have to decide, each one for himself, in what proportion the fiock shall stand 
to cropping. Whether We shall grow less wheat and keep more land open for sheep and, 
if we do, how far can we go in the direction of leaving greater areas uncultivated with¬ 
out reducing tiie sheep-carrying capacity jxer acre? These are questions that have been 
with us for a number of years, and our answer from time to time has been to a great 
extent guided by the relative prices of wheat and wool. Then again we have to 
decide whether we shall aim at keeping sheep for the production of wool and, if so, for 
what class of wool, or whether for the fat lamb or mutton market, or for a combina¬ 
tion of several or all purposes. Consequent upon our choice we must again choose the 
breed or cross breed suitable for our purpose, and for our country and its conditions. 
Nor does our scope for choice end here; for the fine art of choosing is in the selection 
of the individual within the breed bearing the characteristics which make for suoeess in 
raising a profitable fiock. I incline to the belief that in a country soitedt to the 
production of high-class wool |we shall never be able to afford to sacrifice our oppor- 
timities as supplies of the world's finest wool for a somewhat doubtful position among 
the meat suppliers for distant lands. When markets are favorable we may, to a limited 
extent^ profitably cross-breed with approved mutton-producing sires upon a portion of 
our Merino ewe flocks, and possibly to a more limited extent even introduce pure 
fl^utton breeds, but we must continue to breed and maintain the wool-producing quali¬ 
ties of our Australian Meedno., 
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Botatiok of Crops. 

We may regard the growing of oats or barley in rotation with wheat as a sideline, 
and at this point may conn^t the growing of oats with the keeping of sheep, for by 
hand-feeding with this grain when pasture feed is scarce we may carry throng a flock 
of greater numbers than it would otherwise be safe to attempt to keep, and particularly 
we may assure sustenance for the ewes at lambing time. We may grow oats after 
wheat only as far as is necessary to keep the land free from ^'take-all/' or we may 
grow as much oats as possible as a second crop in rotation or even as a third to be able 
to carry more sheep than the pasture can be expected to feed, and supplement this 
with oat feeding in self feeders for a long period of the year. We may even consider 
the growing of oats on a portion of the fallow in lieu of wheat, which is a practice 
on some farms where large flocks are kept. 

Bye, peas, and melons may also be grown as sideline crops for stock feeding 
purpose as well as various pasture grasses and clovers (where soil and climate are 
suitable). 

Bairyikg. 

Of recent years—with low prices ruling for wheat and wool—we have been awakened 
to the importance of dairying on the farm, and the condition of overseas markets for 
wool and frozen lambs on the one hand and butter on the other will greatly affect the 
proportions between sheep-raising and dairying in the near future. Other factors 
have to be considered, particulary the ability of the farmer and his family to cope 
with the extra work associated with dairying. So far aS feed supply is concerned, it is 
largely a question as to whether any particular pasture or garnered crop can be best 
utilised by sheep or cows for what will feed one will generally be found suitable for the 
other except in cases of sparsely pastured country or areas distant from the homestead 
which can be turned to most profitable account by sheep. 

It is pleasing to observe that with the recent revival of dairying on farms there has 
come also a more general recognition of the importanice of good breeding in dairy 
cattle, resulting in a marked and fairly rapid improvement in the class of animals 
kept We must remember that we are as yet only at the beginning of the process of 
improving the producing capacity of the farmer's dairy cow, and still have much to learn 
and plenty of room for the extension of efforts in this direction. As with sheep, so also 
with cattle, the art of good breeding lies in the selection of the individual To stop 
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at the selection of a favored breed and expect the breed to do the rest without further 
selection can only end in a low producing held in comparison with what can be aeeom- 
plished by breeding only from the best and checking results by actual test records. 

Imjprovement must be the constant aim, whatever breed we may favor. The breed 
itMlf may be chosen according to circumstances, such as whether we require quantity of 
milk merely, or as is more generally the case whether quantity of cream is the main 
consideration, or whether being out of touch with facilities for the convenient dis¬ 
posal of cream, hopes of profit may depend upon the production of dairy butter, the 
secondary productions from skim milk, and the raising of male cattle for beef. 

Poultry. 

Poultry is a line that is destined within the next year or two to become altogether 
unprofitable from a marketing point of view in the outback areas where eggs cannot 
be delivered quickly to an expoit depot at least twice a week on account of the 
constantly reccing value of secbnd-gr^e eggs. This should not prevent the outback 
farmer from utilising a few birds bred and fed in such a way as to provide his house¬ 
hold with a regular supply of eggs and table poultry, thus turning the consump¬ 
tion of by-products to profitable use. 

In contrast to the state of affairs existing outback we have the growing importance 
of poultry keeping on the farm in the more conveniently situated districts, and we may 
even consider the advisability of feeding a quantity of wheat to flocks of laying 
hens as an alternative to direct marketing of the grain. Certainly we have to look 
overseas for a market for eggs produced in quantity, and consequently home market 
values are governed by overseas miarket prices, and just as certainly our market and 
to some extent our price will be improved by the regularity of supplies and the quality 
of the product. Hens that lay regularly and lay an exportable egg are our hope in 
this direction. Wise selection in breeding, coupled with proper feeding—not necessarily 
more expensive feeding—and cleanliness and promptitude in handling and marketing 
eggs are among the essentials in the elevation of poultry keeping to the position of a 
profitable and important sideline. Neglected fowls may easily become merely unprofit¬ 
able consumers of unmarketable by-products and general farmyard scavengers. 

Pigs. 

A few pigs on the fann are Useful to eat what is not suitable as food for other 
animals and poultry, and in turn to provide a portion of the meat supply for the 
household. The raising of pigs for market as a source of profit is a line of activity 
dependent upon a number of circumstances, the chief of which are:—The state of the 
market for pig products, and the quantity of available by-products from other lines of 
farm production which cannot be turned to more profitable account by feeding to other 
stock. One fact of importance is that pigs can be bred and reared fairly quickly— 
provided one has some foundation stock—^when necessity arises, and can quickly be 
quitted, though almost invariably at a loss when a quick clear-out is unavoidable. 
Considering pigs as being secondary to other sidelines we may govern our activities in 
dealing with them by our answers to a number of questions including:—Oan we feed 
wheat to pigs more profitably than by selling direct or by feeding to poultry? Oan 
barley or peas be grown as a secondary crop and fed to pigs more profitably than to 
poultry or sheep or than by being sold direct as grain? Oan oats or any pasture 
be turned to profitable account by pigs if not required for cows or sheep? Gan skim 
milk, if produced in quantity be more profitably consumed by pigs than by its use 
for raising calves or for making up a protein-rich food for poultry, taking the place 
of more expensive food, such as meat-meal? The answer to these question musib 
largely be dependent upon the kinds of other stock kept on the farm and the relative 
numbers of each, having first taken into consideration the market demand for pig 
products. The foregoing form the principal sidelines from which we may hope to 
materially increase the income from farming activities by producing in fairly large 
number or quantity, as the case may be. 

Numerous minor lines may be included in the list of activities which—^while probably 
not producing an appreciable quantity of saleable produce— m&y help to provide an 
inexpensive living for the farmer ^s household or to lessen the expense of working, 
and of the upkeep of the working plant and farm buildings and other improvements. 
To deal with such as these in this paper would make it rather lengthy for present 
discussion, and would probably distract due consideration from some of the points 
already raised in connection with the major sidelines, though we cannot in actual 
practice afford to dispense with any activity with which we are capable of dealing, 
however relatively small and unimportant, if it can be applied to make farming opera¬ 
tions more efPeetjve and—^what is not to be overlooked—^more interesting to our- 
s^ves and families—^particularly the families. 
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July 26th.—^Attendance, 12. 

How TO Obtain Maximum Productivity from a Swamp Holding. —^In the course 
of an address on this subject, Mr. P. Bailey said the factors governing efficiency in 
the use of the rich fertile soils of the reclaimed areas could be summed up under the 
headings of irrigation, drainage, herds, fodders, sidelines. Maximum productivity 
could only be obtained from cows, although some consideration had been given to the 
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growing of potatoes, onions, or maize as the principal money products. The lay-out of a 
block had a large effect as to how economically the block could be managed. Irrigation 
lay-out was very important, and paddocks must be so placed that the stock had easy 
access. Where pasture was grown the paddocks must be suitable to allow for a 
certain period of rotation, both in grazing and irrigation. Owing to the many different 
shapes and gradings one could not define any definite lay-out. However, one could 
realise how much easier the work could be carried out if a block was well laid out for 
accessibility. Efficient irrigation and drainage governed the success of production, 
although at the same time something efficient to turn the production into % saleable 
article wae also necessary. On and off with the water as quickly as possible was a 
motto which should always be practised when irrigating. Channels must be clear, with 
good access to the drainage channel, which in turn should be large enough to get tte 
water to the pump quickly. A most important point was efficient piping to main- 
tail^ a 27-inch water table. There were many varieties of fodders suitable for irriga¬ 
tion conditions. A perennial fodder saved the expense ^of seasonal cultivation, which 
left a space of non-production every time it was re-sown, while the perennial type 
would last quite a long period without re-sowing. Of the perennial fodders two species 
existed under local conditions. Lucerne was used mainly as a crop to mow for hand 
feeding. The perennial pasture was most satisfactory to graze. The care and manage¬ 
ment of the above types were worth consideration, as the continuance and height of 
production solely depended on efficient management. Lucerne, if cared for^ would give 
good results for 14 years or more. The rotation system of cutting and watering this 
fodder must be observed with much care. In the summer months a rotation of six 
weeks could be maintained for cutting, and as the weather cooled off and shorter 
days set in the period of rotation must be lengthened. The care in irrigation of 
lucerne was very important, and a good stand could be mined in a few hours. Lucerne 
planted on the heavier types of swamp soil, which were generally the hardest to 
drain—other factors being equal—should be watered about every 6 weeks, and on the 
lighter soils, near to drainage, every 3 weeks would give more production. The main¬ 
tenance of the stand would ^ greatly increased if items such as watering, cutting, 
avoidance of any unnecessary traffic, especially in frosty weather, were always kept 
in mind. The permanent pasture needed just as much—or, perhaps more—attention 
than lucerne. Pastures had some very peculiar habits, and must be studied from the 
day they were established. Presuming a perennial certified pasture of the correct 
type for swamp conditions:—To obtain the most efficient results, it should be fenced 
into small areas, so that it could be grazed on a definite rotation, and watered with 
ease, with convenient access to each block. The rotation of the pasture paddocks was 
very important, and must be watched from day to day, as it had an important effect 
on the composition and growth of the swath. It was not wise to graze very heavily— 
just enough not to damage the crowtn of the plants. Three to four days in a paddock 
was plenty. For cows, a 24 days^ rotation,, varied a little in the winter months, seemed 
to work very well. During the heavy spring growth th© pasture was inclined ‘‘to get 
away.’^ This was the time for the mower to get to work, and ensilage could be 
made from the surplus, so that when winter set in the surplus could be fed to main¬ 
tain a higher percentage of stock over the year. If this heavy flush of foliage was not 
conserved, most of it would be wasted, the plant injured, and the carrying capacity not 
fully utilised. The lecturer illustrated the seasonal growth of perennial pastures with 
graphs prepared at Wood's Point. The only animal suitable for turning the fodder 
into saleable product was the cow. Unless the cow had the qualities of a good pro¬ 
ducer the highest possible return from the block could not be obtained. The cow was the 
^‘factory," and she must be in good working order. Aim at improving her and 
gradually build up a higher yield per acre per annunL Unfortunately producers’ were 
going through a period of very low prices, and it was hard to make the cow pay its 
way. With low prices, it was most necessary to increase the herd’s production. 
Every extra gallon reduced costs per acre. The inclination for any sideline depended 
on the person, and his preferences. Poultry, pigs potato and onion growing, if they 
could be managed, would all help to balance the Wdget. The type of machine used 
for working the land, harvesting the feed, or milking the cows greatly added to the 
efficiency of a well-worked block, and also lowered the cost of production to a large 
extent, if used in the correct way. A machine in bad order became very costly and it 
was often that a little repair at the correct time would save much in the lonir run 
(Secretary, F. Barr.) * 

PAKBAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.49in.). 

August 8fh.—Attendance, 12. 

Box.—The following questions were, submitted for discussion:—What is 
the best method of getting mter from a bore at the foot of a rise to the top, situated 
lOO'yards distant? Answer—Mr, Beeiitz advized the use of a stufiSng box, by which 
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means the water conld be foreed to any position desired. Share plough v. disc? Mem¬ 
bers faTored the share plough where it was possible to use it. Is deep fallowing of 
any beneftt in this district! Opinions of members were divided. Mr. A. Beelits 
favored deep fallowing on heavy land, and shallow working on sandy land. What is 
the cause of so many stock dymg between seeding and harvesting! It was thought 
that horses were allowed to graze too long on the stubbles and became sanded, whilst 
Insufficient minerals in feed for cattle caused them to chew bones, and so contract 
disease. What is the best way of getting rid of weevil in a wheat stack! Answer— 
Mr. F. Ghravestocks advised the use of copper earbb£ate to dust the shed after the 
wheat had been removed. Mr. Irrgang ha!d used formalin^ with good results. What 
is the best time for shearing in this district! • Answer—Mr! Beelitz said that the time 
of shearing should be governed by the intentions of the farmer. For instance, if he 
wished to fatten wethers it would be wise to shear as early as possible. On the other 
hand, later shearing was usually favored with better wethers. Hoe versus disc drill! 
All menkbors favored the hoe, but considered that for this district the combine had 
definitely displaced the former types of drill. The best methods to white metal bear¬ 
ings, plough boxes, &o.! Answer—^Mr. Gravestocks said he had metalled some plough 
boxes about 4 years ago, and found it very satisfactory. He advised that the a]de 
and wheel be removed from the plough^ and the outer end of the box sealed with 
plaster of paris. With this there was less chance of the metal spitting, as it would 
do if wet day was used. Mr. Cabot said that it was best to wrap two thicknesses of 
brown paper around spindles when metalling straight bearings. (Secretary, A. 
Afford.) 


Oihtr Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 1 

Secretary. 

Nunkeri. 

27/9/33 

10 

Discussion. 

E. Peltz. 

Panina . 

3/10/33 

20 

Address—M. Shannon ... 

F. Sumner 

Overland Comer 

2/10/33 

15 

Field Day. Address—R. 

L. Griffiths 

H. Loffler 

Overland Comer 

27/9/33 

16 

Congress Report. 

H. Loffler 

Marama. 

17/10/33 

8 

Congress Report. 

T. Hinkley 

Borrika. 

19/10/33 

18 

Adc&ess—R. L. Griffiths . 

j J. Waters 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Jervois . 

28/9/33 

21 

Congress Report. 

T. BaUy 

Finniss . 

2/10/33 

10 

Address—^A. Beviss. 

L. Dunn 

Shoal Bay. 

3/10/33 

10 

Congress Reports. 

£. BeU 

IfiliMng. 

6/9/33 

90 

Annual Meeting. Address 
—^F. C. Richards 

L. Yelland 

Maoolesfield ... 

19/10/33 

16 

“ Mixed Farming,*' Peter¬ 
son 

H. Ross 

Hope Forest ... 

2/10/33 

— 

Demonstration—R. Baker 

£. Muldoon 

Hope Forest ... 

16/10/33 

— 

FiddDay . 

E. Muldoon 

Black Heath ... 

13/10/33 

5 

Discussion. 

£. Paech 

Soott's Bottom 

80/9/33 

8 

“ Pigkeeping," — Ring- 
vtdl 

E. Atkinson 

Scott's Bottom 

28/10/33 

7 

“ Incubation," — Mitchell 

E. Atkinson 

Ohmy Gardens. 

28/10/33 

18 

Working Bee. 

A. Stone 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


BAJLUMBAH. 

July 5th.—Attendance, 17. 

Art Needlework. —Miss O. Deer presented the following paper:—Needlework has# 
a distinct advantage over other crafts^ for it does not require a special workroom and 
is a wonderful pastime. Fancywork is very expensive worked, but traced goods can be 
bought quite reasonably, and worked at a small cost, and so beautify the home. 
No excuse can be offered for not being able to work the different stitches; there are 
many useful books which can be bought at a low cost. The ^Melba' art needlework 
book is very useful; it contains a variety of stitches and crochei* edges. ^ The Semco 
books are also very good. The first thing to be remembered in working is that knots 
must not bo tied. Take a few small stitches on the back to make the threads secure. 
To finish off, run a few stitches back into the other and be sure to cut the cotton (dose 
to the work*. It is important to keep the back of the work as tidy as possible; 
threads ^should not be carried from one flower to another, bec^ause the threads may 
get caught and broken in the iron when pressing, leaving ends, thus making the work 
very unsightly. Shading is largely used in working flowers. The outer edge of a flower 
is aarker than the centre, therefore three shades of cotton should be used to tone down 
the color. Stranded cottons are best for working; one or two threap can be used, 
ae(M)rding to the stitch used. Indian filling is much better worked with one strand. 
If two strands are used it has a coarse, heavy appearance, while satin and buttonhole 
stitch are better worked with two strands. A basket of sweet peas on a cloth or 
cushion is a very pretty design. Flowers worked in their natural colors look very 
natural. Sweet peas are very dainty worked in Indian filling; it makes them stand 
out. The simplest stitches in needlework are stem and back stitch, snail trail, satin, 
and lazy daisy. Lazy daisy is a stitch that does not wear well, and if bullion 
stitch is used in its place, will weaf well and look nicer. Cineraria is a very simple 
stitch and has a pretty effect. Keep the stitches even. Baby roses are most suitable 
for baby’s clothes; they are easily and quickly made. (Hon. Secretary, Miss V. 
Wohling.) 


McLAEEN FLAT. 

August 3rd.—Attendance, 23. 

Irish OROCHFr Lace. —The following paper was read by Miss F. Bell, who also 
exhibited some of her work:—^'Of the various kinds of hand-made lace Irish crochet 
is most interesting. This lace did not originate in Ireland, but was introduced from 
France to help the cottagers during the famine of last century. Nowadays, though 
considered rather an old-world art, it has a fascination and unusualness which ordinary 
crochet work does not possess. There are two forms of this work—^the fine bal^ 
Irish and that composed of heavy, padded motifs. The latter is more difficult, being 
worked over a card, the tightening or loosening of which shapes the sprig, and for 
this reason no definite directions can be given foi; working and*joining the pieces, for 
it is seldom that two 'workers will make a sprig exactly alike. The best lace is 
always firmly and evenly worked, the stitches should be uniform and compact, and 
the padding cord should never show through the work; loose or ragged crochet 
very inferior lace, lacking in crispness and durability. First decide on the size and 
shape of the article to be worked, then mark the outline on a piece of calico. When 
padded motifs are worked and drawn into shape, cut the padding cord, leaving about 
a quarter of an inch, which must be securely sewn down, at the back of tim work. 
Tack each pie<?e down firmly, wrong side up, on calico foundation in the position they 
occupy in the design. Then proceed to work the connecting bars or filling. The 
advantage of having the wrong side up is that the filling can often be carried* across 
the haek of sprigs and continued in another space without breaking the thread. 
Fastening off can be done more easily and securely. Sometimes joinings and fasten¬ 
ings are done with a sewing needle; this is quite allowable. When lace is complete, 
cut tacking threads at back of foundation to avoid risk of cutting lace. Baby Irish 
lace derives its name from the fineness and daintiness of the work. It is usually 
fairly simple, being composed of medallions made of a tiny motif surrounded by 
picot filling; these pieces may be round or square. The stitches used in Irish crochet 
are the samie as for ordinary cro<fiiet. Bearding materials, any fine hard twisted 
cotton is suitable, and a heavy broder for padding. A fine smooth hook is necessary 
for good work. It is important to keep the work fresh and clean, and the final press¬ 
ing should be done under a piekso of damp new calico. While still steaming, iron laes 
Itself until dry. This gives the lace a firmness not obtainable by any ^her method ” 
(Secretary, Mrs. D. BUiot.) / / w meuioa. 
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BfXKNXPA 

Although there are only a few Women’s Branches in the Central portion of Eyre’s 
Peninsula, a Conference was held at Minnipa on October 6th, when there was a good 
attendance, including a number of ladies residing at Mannipa, where there is at present 
no Branch of the Bureau. After attending Mr. Anderson’s address on Poultry” 
a successful meeting took place in an adjoining hall, when Mrs. Ohilman, of Warramboo, 
read a paper on '‘Wool and Its Uses,” and exhibited seyeral articles made from 
wool. 


MOBCHABD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

July 7th.—^Attendance, 11. 

The Vegetable G-abden. —^Mrs. W. Twigden read the following paper: — 
'' In every garden there should be a vegetable patch. To make a veget¬ 
able gard^ successful it is most essential that there be unfailing vigilance in 
the new sowings of quick-maturing crops and subsequent caro of the growing plants. 
A good working rule is to make successional sowings, when the preceding sowing is 
showing above ground. It is important to sow seeds of turnips early in February. 
They make a welcome vegetable on the table in late autumn. They axe tender and 
quickly grown. Lack of success is frequently due to late sowing. Successional sowings 
may be made weekly until the end of March. Bed beet is a useful vegetable for 
salads, but should be grown quickly and pulled when young. Where space can be 
spared an effort should be made to grow a few rows of sUver beet; it is a good 
vegetable for the hot weather. Do not neglect to raise cabbage and cauliflower plants; 
they will be ready to plant out early. Put in a few carrot and parsnip seeds. Keep 
the hoe busy; weeds destroy the young plants.” 

Vegetables: theie Value and Uses. —Paper read by Mrs. Mills:—^”The value of 
vegetables as an article of diet is well known. Vegetables contain many very valuable 
mineral salts and vitamins that are most necessary to good health. Cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, lettuce, celery, and spinach are very valuable for the mineral salts they con¬ 
tain. There is a time limit for cooking green vegetables, and when that is reached 
they should be taken up and drained. The tomato is rich in vitamins and can be 
oaten raw or cooked. Onions, potatoes, parsnips, carrots, turnips, and beetroot are 
best when cooked fresh and young. Potatoes are the most used vegetable, and are 
usually served with other vegetables. Care should be taken when boiling 

them not to use too much water. Water in which vegetables are boiled is very 
good for soups. The goodness of the potato is next to the skin and they are best 
boiled in their ‘Jackets.’ Wherever possible, every household should have a vegetable 
plot.” (Secretary, Mrs. Schulz.)’ 


August 4th.—Attendance, 10. 

Pork and its Uses for Smallgoods. —Miss B. Halliday contributed the following 
piaper:—‘‘The best months to kill a pig are May, June, July, and August. When a 
pig is being killed save the blood in a vessel into which has first been placed some 
salt otherwise it will go thick and curdle. Clean the runners in several changes of 
cold and hot water and then soak in salt and water all night. Finally run warm 
water through them before using. Where there is only one pair of hands to do the 
work, put away the main part of the pig first. Save any small pieces of meat, 
which can be used for sausages. The following is a recipe for S^tch haggis;— 
Mince liver, heart, and kidneys, then about li cups of fat cracklings, 2 medium-sized 
onions, 2 slices of breadcrumbs, then add 1 handful each of flour and flaked oats or 
oatmeal, i to 1 packet mixed spice, according to size of mixture, a little thyme, salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix well together and fill into the big stomach. Put in a 
saucepan of boiling water and boil for about 1 hour. It is then ready to cut and 
fry when cold. Somages —These are made from scraps of meat cut off hams, &c. 
Mince it all and add breadcrumbs, thyme, pepper, salt, and onion to taste, and fry 
for breakfast. If the sausages are to be kept leave out the bread and onion. Mix 
well and it is then ready to fill into the small runners. Bloch Pudding *—Cut cheeks 
off pig’s head and cook head and heart and other small pieces. Also cook 31bs. rice 
in water and add a little salt. Leave until next day and put through mincer. Add 
rice, marjoram, blood, salt and pepper to taste, and a little allspice. Mix together 
and flU into runners; if too stiff add a little hot water. Put sausages into a sauce¬ 
pan ■ of boiling water to simmer for 20 minutes. White Puddinge —^Boil one 
&’s liver and fat from the cheeks. When cold, mince and add 2 cups of bread- 
erambs. Boil an onion and strain the water into the liver, &c.; add pepper, salt, 
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and marjoram to taste. Mix all together and fill into runners. Prick before boiling. 
Boil in large saucepan ■with lid on for 15 minutes. MeiwuTst —Mince lOlbs. of beef 
and 201b8. lean pork, then add 1 teaspoonful each saltpetre andi sugar, a small handful 
peppercorns, 1 nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste. Mix well together; then fill toto sheep 
runners and hang up for 24 hours. Smoke for two or three days.(Secretary, 
Mrs. C. Schulz.) 

PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

July 7th.—^Attendance, 19. 

Pastry.— ^Mrs. Hill read a paper on this subject and displayed articles made from 
the following recipes :—Cornish Bolls and Pasties —lib. stewing beef, 21bB. potatoes, 
lib. onions. Por rolls, use a fine mincer, for pasties, the coarser one. Mince^ meat, 
onion, and potato, and mi|x well with salt, pepper, and thyme. When this is well 
mixed make pastry thus: lib. flour, 6ozs. dripping, 2 flat teaspoons cream of tartar, 
and 1 teaspoon carb. soda. Bub the dripping well into the flour, add the rising. 
Mix with cold water. For rolls, roll the pastry very thin; for pasties, a good deal 
thicker. Bake at once. Flaky Pastry —Suitable for apple pie and all meat pies, 
except Cornish pasties—Jib. plain flour, J teaspoon baking powder, 1 pinch salt, 
ilb. fat, } pint water. Method—Sieve flour, baking powder, and salt; divide fat into 
three parts. Rub one part into flour; mix flour with water into a soft dough. Lift 
dough on to a floured board, roll out into an oblong shape, spread one-^ird of the 
fat on the dough in small pieces, leaving about Jin. margin all round. Sprinkle lightly 
with flour and fold into three, turning the top down first. Turn pastry around 
with the closed side to the left hand. Roll out three times as long as it is wide. 
Spread another one*third of the fat and flour it. Fold into three and turn closed 
side to left hand. Roll out again. Fold once without fat and roll out to shape 
required. Never decorate the edge of flaky pastry, a cut edge rises much better. 
Bough Puff Pastry for tarts, pies, and rolls—Jib. flour, J teaspoon baking powder, 
1 pinch salt, 5ozs. shortening, 1 egg yolk, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 gill water. Method— 
Sieve flour, baking powder, and salt; add shortening in small pieces, the size of a 
nut; chop it in with a k;nife. Beat yolk, water, and lemon juice together. Mix flour 
with liquid into moist dough, using a knife f|or mixing. Turn on to floured board 
and knead lightly. Roll into oblong and put pieces of butter on in lumps. Flour 
lightly, fold over and roll, or press again, and continue this process until all the 
butter is used. Then roll out again and it is ready to use. Puff Pastry for jam tarts— 
11b. flour, 11b. butter, juice of a lemon, 1 gill of water, 1 pinch salt. Sieve flour and 
salt, mix water and lemon juice. Mix flour into smooth dough with water. Turn 
on to floured board. Roll out and put butter on in pieces, dredge lightly with flour, 
fold over and roll out lightly. The more times this is done the lighter will be the 
pastry. Use as little flour for rolling as possible, just enough to keep the pastry 
from stio^dng to the board. Continue this rolling out process and putting the l^ter 
on in lumps until all the butter is absorbed. Then give it an extra fold and roll 
out to get the butter well mixed in with the pastry. This can be and is better for 
being kept overnight in a cool place and next day can be rolled out once more and 
cooked. The lemon juice used in the mixing helps to make pastry dj^estible. Pastry 
shpuld be made in a cool place, put on a clean, cold oven slide, and cooked in a hot 
oven. Sift flour, salt, and baking powder to remove lumps and mix. Rub fat into 
flour with tips of fingers, raising fingers out of the flour so that air may mix with 
the flour as it falls. When cutting pastry, make a clean cut, and leave no ragged 
edges. Use a hot knife. All pastry needs a hot oven. Pastry butter i^ould be at 
least three days old. For pastry, keep all ingredients as cool as possible, and have 
a very hot oven to prevent the butter from escaping from the pastry. (Secretary, 
Mrs. F. Atze.) * 


BENBELSHAM. 

August 2nd.—^Attendance, 10. 

V following paper:—“The «r»t to 

attend^ to u the cidfavation of the surface of the soil, for when warm 
follows r^ tto sett u liable to hard and crack on the surface. Espedany 
ttie ^ hea^ soil, but a ttwough early working, followed by re^ ittentiqi 
to the surface with the hoe, will keep the soil m good condition, wiling 

great headway if not checked, but the constant use of the hoe will keen tliAi» 

Boses are bursting bito growth, and soon the garden will be bright w^ a vaX^' 
of colours. The enemies of the rose will destroy the season's work, 
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steps are taken to eradicate them. When the first signs of mildew appear, dust the 
foliage thoroughly with sulphur. This should be done in the morning when the foliage 
is wet with dew. Aphis is easily checked by spraying with a good strong tobacco 
mixture. A careful watch should be kept for suckers, and as soon as they appear pull 
the soil away lightly without disturbing the plant and cut close to the stem. Ixk spring 
chrysanthemums may be taken from the cutting bed and planted where they are to 
remain. The soil should be fairly rich, but avoid rank manure; this produces coarse 
blooms. All lovers of dahlias should make a planting in September to g^ early blooms, 
and later on, say in December, make a final planting for autumn display. Good blooms 
cannot be obtained by planting old clumps as they are taken up; plant a piece with 
only one or two eyes as shoots on it; these will give much better blooms, and the plants 
will be more vigorous. If raising from seed, sow in September and plant out 
seedlings as soon as they are large enough to handle. Cut off all the blooms on early 
fiowering Iceland poppies before they reach full bloom. If they are allowed to seed 
the plants will rapidly die off. Give poppies an application of liquid manure every 
week and the fiowering will be prolonged. A handful of fine dry grass sprinkled over 
a bed of seedlings will promote rapid growth. For Iceland poppies and stocks this 
IS particularly beneficial. When setting carnation cuttings bend back the five lowest 
leaves and bury these with the stem of the slip. Cuttings thus set are practically 
certain to grow into healthy plants. Powdered charcoal sprinkled round roots of 
carnations will greatly improve the colours of the blooms. During cold days the 
growth among vegetables is virtually at a standstill; the wisest course is to keep things 
going as far as possible by constant use of the hoe. Get as much air and sunshine 
in the soil as you can, and the result will be better crops and stronger plants. Time 
should be taken to make preliminary arrangements for next season’s vegetables. Get 
beds or boxes ready for early seedling tomatoes. Do not make the soil over rich—a 
mixture of leaf-mould and loam is good enough. See that the drainage holes are clear; 
a stodgy seedbed means sour soil. A sprinkling of wood ashes on the surface after 
sowing will be beneficial. Plant seeds singly; 2in. each way is sufficient. Any seeds 
failing to germinate can be replaced. When second leaves appear, remove to another 
box. This will check leaf growth, and by retarding the flow of sap will make sturdier 


THE NEW MODEL DOMO 

AWARDED THREE PRIZES AT THE ROYAL SHOW. ADELAIDE. 1932 
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plants. In open positions broad beans, peas, cabbages, cauliflowers, and Brussels 
sprouts can be planted out. If using seekings from an outside source, dip each plant 
in a solution made of 1 gallon water and 1 teaspoon of nicotine sulphate. This bath 
will eliminate aphis and green fly and give the plants a good start.’* (Secretary, 
Mrs. r. Andrews.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

August 2nd.—Attendance, 13. 

Oakk Becipes. —Mrs. M. Teller supplied the following :—‘^Bahetfe Buffs —One egg, 

1 cup each sugar, butter, chopped walnuts, and cocoanut, 5 cups Bakettes. Cream 
butter and sugar, add egg, and beat well, add walnuts, cocoanut, and Bakettes, mix 
lightly. Put 1 dessertspoon in| paper patty and bake in very slow oven 20 minutes. 
Leave in pans until quite cold. Mixture is dry to crumbly before cooked. Slugs — 
Jib. jbutter, JJb. sugar, 1 egg, Jib. flour, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, J teaspoon soda, 

2 tablespoons cocoanut. Roll lumps the size of walnuts into long shapes and roll 
in cocoanut. Bake until a golden brown. Plais^ Cake —One cup cream or J cup 
butter, 1 cup sugar. Beat until sugar dissolves, then add 1 egg and beat again. 
Then add 3 cups S.B. flour, 1 cup milk, and a little essence. Bake in a moderate 
oven. This mi|xture can be divided into tliree parts and colored with cocoa and 
cochineal to make a ribbon cake. Also use a dessertspoon of cocoa and make a dark 
cake. It can also be made into lamingtons and date cake. Cocoanut Shorts —One 
cup S.R. flour, J cup sugar, 1 ta/blespoon butter. Mix togeth,er and make a dough 
with a beaten egg. Roll out to fit a tin, spread with jam, then with the following 
mixture:—^Beat 1 egg with 2 cups sugar, add 1 cup cocoanut; flavor with essence of 
almonds, spread on jam, and sprinkle with cocoanut on top. Bake until brown. 
Bainhow Boll —^Two heaped tablespoons butter, 1 large cup sugar, cream 3 eggs, one 
at a time, beating well between each one, a pinch of salt. Gradually add J cup milk, 
then sift in 2 cups of flour and 2 teaspoons of baking powder. Mitx lightly, then 
divide in three parts. Color one with cochlea! and the other with a dessertspoon 
of cocoa dissolved in two tablespoons of boiling water and a few drops of vanilla. 
Cool before adding to mixture. Have nut loaf tins greased ready to put mixture in, 
one dessertspoonful of each color until all is used; only All tins half way. Cook 
three-quarters hour in moderate oven, then roll in pink or brown icing and then in 
cocoanut. Coooa^oons ,—^Beat 2 egg whites with J teaspoon of salt until stiff. Whisk 
in 1 cup sugar (2 tablespoons at a time), and add slowly 2 cups cornflakes, 1 cup desic¬ 
cated cocoanut, and J teaspoon flavoring. Drop from a spoon on to a greased slide 
and bake 10 minutes in a moderate oven.” (Secretary, Mrs. E. Telfer.) 


Other Beports Beceived. 


Branch. 


Date of 
Meeting. 


Attendance. 


Subject. 


Secretary. 


l^^ircowie . 
Mundalla .. 
Gladstone.. 


1/8/33 

3/10/33 

29/9/33 

29/9/33 


11 

10 

14 

72 


Question Box .. 

Discussion. 

Congress Report. 

** Rug Making,*’ Mrs. £. 
Orchard 


Mrs. M. Kekwiok 
Mrs. Crossman 
Miss M. Kemp 
Miss M. Sargent 


Kangarilla .... 
Sad<Qeworth ... 
Kybybolite .... 

Auburn. 

Penola. 

Pbnola. 

Taplan . 

WilliaiiistowB .. 
McLaren Flat .. 
Finnamo 
Parrakie . 


21/9/33 

3/10/33 

5/9/33 

29/9/33 

6/9/33 

4/10/33 

28/9/33 

4/10/33 

5/10/33 

6/10/33 

25/10/33 


9 

12 

33 

22 

43 

30 

17 

8 

16 

16 

24 


Congress Report. 

Address—^Mrs. Wames .. 
Address—Mrs. Castine .. 

Congress Report. 

Address— Vi, H. Downes 

Congress Report. 

Congress Report. 

Congress Report. 

Congress Report. 

Congress Report. 

Congress Report. 


Mrs. M. Steer 
Miss G. Frost 
Mrs. W. Kekwick 
Miss L. Dennison 
Mrs. E. Kidman 
Mhs. E. Kidman 
Mrs. P. Flynn 
Mrs. A. Cwdy 
Mrs. D. Elliott 
Mrs. F. Atae 
Ifiss J. Hainday 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agxieultural ^i^ajj^^nferences. 

District Oonf^ences will be held as follows:— 

JZiver Mv/nray Swamp Areas, at Murray Bridge, Thursday, February 15th. 

Lower North, at Riverton, Thursday, February 22nd.'^ 

VorJee Peninsvia, at Port Victoria (Wauraltee Branch), Wednesday, March 7th. 

South-East (Upper), at Wolseloy, Wednesday, March 21 st. 

South-East (Lower), at Tantaiioola, Wednesday, April 11th. 

Dairying, at Milang, Wednesday, May 9th. 

Eyre^s Peninsula (West), at Ceduna, Wednesday^ July 4th. 

Upper North, at Wilmington, Wednesday, July 18th. 

In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches aie 
invited to submit papers and questions foi the agenda. 

Frost Freyentiou. 

An illustrated article by Mr. J. B Harris (District Horticultural Instructor) on 
Frost Prevention by Orchaid Heatci, and embodying the work of the Committee in the 
Light’s Pass district, will appear in the January issue. 

Seed Wheat from Turretfield. 

Limited quantities of seed wheat will be available trom Turretfi(‘ld this season. 

The ^arietles offering consist of NABAWA, WARATAH, SULTAN, FEDERATION, 
GALLIPOIJ, SWORD, and RANEE. 

The pi ice for graded seed has lieen fixed at 3s. 4d. per bushel on tiucks Sandy Creek, 
and as the amount of e>:ich variety available is relatively small, prospective purchasers 
should lodge their orders at an early date All inquiries for seed wheat should be 
forwarded to the Manager, Turretfidd Seed Wheat Farm, EosedcUe. 

Argentine Wheat Crop: Locusta. 

In his report for September the Argentine correspondent of the Empire Marketing 
Board stated that up to the end of that month 3,635,173 tons of wheat had been 
exported, leaving a balance of 481,379 tons still avadable for export. Outside of 

orders” the principal destinations were Brazil, Europe, and the United Kingdom, the 
largest quantity being shipped to Brazil. Argentine has not been affected by the 
limitation of wheat exports, and it is felt tnat as the 7,000,000 tons allotted to the 
Republic for two years are more or less what would normally be her exportable surplus, 
mere will be no great difficulty in keeping within the limit set. In the greater part of 
the wheat zone the reports indicate that there has been a wonderful response to changed 
weather conditions. Most of the fields are looking fine, and their condition is prob 
ably fully up to the average for this period «f the year. 

In August locusts were reported as being present in unusual numbers—even greater 
than last year, which was the worst for very many seasons. They usually reach th? 
damaging stage about November, when the next crop of insects is in the hopper stage 
of development. In preparation for the coming fight, the National Government had 
voted a large sum of money, part of which had been spent in supplies of galvanlMd 
sheets used in the erection of barriers for trapping the insects. Past experience does 
not encourage the hope that these measures will be more than partly successful, and 
unless Sl'afai;e takes a hand, there is very likely to be some damage. The ^nt 
of the iunage will depend largely upon the stage of development of the plants 
when the insect gets busy. If the wheat is well advanced and approaching ripeness, 
th^ wyi turn to something more palatable if it is available. 
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IMfi GREAT AUSTRALIAN 



A SHOCK ABSORBER 

INSIDE ATRUCK TYRE 7 


i/&)-A CUSHION UNDER-TREADfj 
f THAT STOPS ROAD SHOCKS jJ 
AND PROTECTS THE CASING . . Uf 




/•A new OUNIOP .w«<^ 
/ GIVES MORE COMFORT, GREATER 
SAFETY. INCREASED TYRE LIFE 


Th* Dunlop ’Cold Soal” Truck Tyre has an ex 
clusivo Cushion Underiread that wraps right around 
the casing under the tread and side walls This 
"Utock absorber" prevents the smashing blows of 
the road from damaging the casing-and is also a 
non-conductor of heat The Dunlop Cushion Under¬ 
tread prolongs the life of the tyre and practically 
eliminates all danger of blow-outs 

Ask your local tyre dealer to show you this sen¬ 
sational Dunlop tyre, and quote you prices Ask 
jhim to explain the double bead wires—each Set 
separately anchored in casing- that are another of 
the features that make Dunlop "Cold Seal" a 
stronger, safer and longer lasting truck tyre. 


DU] 




^oldAMUefiL 

TRVdOYRES 

ORoaucr OP auNiOP pirorian 
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doee-BCatixig in Pigs. 

A farmer purchases a pedigreed pig’’ sow; from the progeny he wishes to 
retain some of the best sows for breeding, and a boar. What would be the correct 
procedure in mating; would it be detrimental to future progeny if the boar was put 
to mother or any of the sisters of the litter! Replying to this question, Mr. W. J. 
SpafFord (Deputy Director of Agriculture) says of farm livestock pigs show ill 
effects from close breeding to a greater extent than do any of the other animals, and 
in-breedkig as suggested is never practised with them. When closely related pigs are 
mated together the result is usually most unsatisfactory, for although large litters 
may be secured, the number reared is generally small, and the development of the 
youngsters very irregular. Frequently, whole litters are useless for any purpose, and 
in all eases it should be expected that some of the youngsters cannot be reared into 
normal animals. To save expense and to keep the herd vigorous, the best procedure 
would be to retain some of the youngsters from the pedigreed sow—if they are good 
enough to be worth keeping—and make an exchange with a young boar from the litter 
with one reared by someone in the neighborhood who is breeding the same kind of pigs. 

Establisliing Lucerne in the Bute District. 

During a discussion at Bute on the control of eelworms it was suggested that lucerne 
might be of economic utility, in so far as it would give a permanent pasture on the 
lighter types of land which were the moat seriously attacked by that pest. Further, if 
this plant was established, it would give an added advantage by assisting to control the 
drift to whi(^ these soils were liable. Borne doubt was raised, however, as to the 
suitability of the rainfall for a satisfactory growth of the plant. Mr. W. C. Johnston 
(Agricultural Instructor) states that a striking answer to this question may bo seen 
on the farm of Mr. D. P. McDonald, where an extensive area has been sown to lucerne. 

The farm is situated on the western side of the Hummocks Range, about six miles 
in a south-easterly direction from Bute, and enjoys a rainfall of approximately 16in. 
per annum. The land is a mixture of types, from the lighter sands, highly liable 
to drift, to the heavier greyish loams, so eminently suitable for the production of 
wheat, while throughout the soil is an abundance of nodular limestone, so characteristic 
of many of our South Australian mallee soils. 

The cultivation of lucerne on this farm is a recent undertaking, and it is a 
pioneering advance in the agricultural practice of the district. It is also one which 
is likely to enjoy much popularity in the event of wheat prices remaining at the present 
low level. 

Asked as to the history of the venture, the owner explained that he had for many 
years entertained an idea that lucerne would do well on his land, but that he had 
been deterred from experimenting by the high price of the seed a few seasons ago. 
The outlay at that time was so great that it made a trial of the crop an expensive 
proposition, but when the price fell to the level of last season, it was considered a 
reasonable gamble. A sack of the seed was therefore obtained during the autumn 
of 1931 and was sown with the cereal crops during the ordinary seeding operations 
with satisfactory results. 

The plant has established itself osi all classes of soil in the held, but there was a 
definite indication that more stools were to be found on the lighter sandy land; in 
fact, on two sandhills there was a crop of lucerne that would cut approximately SOewts. 
of pure lucerne hay, and it was ofbserved that where cereals had been sown on the 
stubble the lueeme h&d completely choked them. 

It is of interest to note that the land where the heaviest growth of lucerne is to 
be seen ^ of such a sandy nature that the production of cereals on it is a preoariolns 
undertaki:^ as the soil is very liable to drift badly. Since the establishment of the 
lucerne^)i|r» expected that this disadvantage of the soil moving will be ovepreome. 
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Possibly otne of the most remarkable features in the undertaking is the thickneM 
of the stand when it is remembered that it was obtained from a seeding of approxi¬ 
mately 11b. of seed per acre. It is evident that practically every seed must have 
germinated and established itself. 

The success achieved in this instance with lucerne is of such magnitude that 
it gives every confidenoe in assuming that an equal stand of the crop may be 
dxpected on any land of a similar character, and in like climatic conditions. If it 
is so, then there are considerable areas of land along the Hummocks that it is reason¬ 
able to expect will grow lucerne to the same degree of perfection. 

In the event otf the result of this experiment becoming a widespread activity, it is 
beset with enormous possibilities, by no means the least of which will be the diversi¬ 
fying of the agriculture oif the area. It will become a district in which the pro¬ 
duction of wheat will play an ever lessening part, while the development of animals 
for their products, an activity which is not very active at the present time, will 
become of much more importance. With this greater animal production will come the 
necessity for a rotation of crops, in which the growing of a leguminous crop will be 
of great moment and which will be an important advancement in the agriculture of 
the district, and one that will lead to a general improvement of the soils. 

inspection of drops. 

Early in October Mr. W. C. Johnston (Agricultural Instructor) visited areas in 
the hundreds of Wokurna and Wiltunga, where it was estimated that 75 per cent, of 
the crops sown in sand had become a total failure. Some 20 to 30 crops, all with 
the same symptoms, were inspected and the conclusion arrived at was that the trouble 
was due to a number of agricultural disabilities, culminating in a very heavy infes¬ 
tation of eelworms. 

The land in these hundreds is generally of a poor agricultural type, being chiefly 
a light reddish sand, liable to excessive drift in seasons of low rainfall and high 
winds. The exception to this general rule is found in the flats- between the hills, 
where there is a good type of loam. On these flats no difficulty is experienced in the 
growing of splendid crops of wheat, but for the last three or four seasons the sandy 
rises have been almost a total failure. 

There was evidence that the failure of the crops was not due to the inefficient 
preparation of the land or to poor farming methods, as may easily be supposed, but 
that it was chiefly brought about through the land being overcropped with cereals. 
While overcropping is undoubtedly indicative of poor farming practice, it cannot be 
altogether maintained as such in a district such as this, where during the pant 
decade, at any rate, farmers have cropped every available acre with exportable cereals 
in the hope of being able to liquidate their financial obligations. 

Added to the effects of the too frequent cereal cropping are the disastrous results 
produced by excessive drift experienced during the 1927-1930 period. In this drift 
all the finer, richer particles of soil and humus were removed by the wind, leaving 
behind only the coarser and much poorer elements of the soil. In many places all 
the soil was blown away, leaving only the subsoil. In eitl]|er case the soil is in a 
poor state of fertility, and it is unreasonable to expect it to produce satisfactory 
wheat crops. 

It is the general experience that wheat germinates readily and makes satisfactory 
growth while it can draw on the plant food stoired in the grain, but that as soon as 
it l>ccomes dependent upon its roots to maintain it there is a loss of vitality, and 
it frequently dies. A superficial examination would suggest that the trouble was due 
to the attack of fungus or eelworms, but it is believed that these parasites are in 
reality secondary in their attack. Support for this argument can bo found in the 
fact that outwardly healthy and excellently grown plants are often very heavily 
infested with eelworms. 
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The solution oif the trouble lies in a more varied and wider rotation. In fulfilling 
this any plants that will mbke a satisfactory growth should be tried. It would appear 
that such crops as baHey, rye, lucerne, peas, and the encouragement of clover are 
well worthy of a trial. It is understood that the chief hope of flu|aneiRl returns 
will be through the medium of livestock, and they will gradually build up the humus 
content in the soil. * 

Agricultural Implements. 

In a broadcast talk last month, Mr. W. J. Barker, member of the Chamber of 
Manufactmes, mentioned the names of Ridley, Bagshaw, Shearer, Smith, and lUman, 
who have been instrumental in producing '^better farm implements.’^ After referring 
to the stripper of John Ridley as a most unique invcmtion which, with very slight 
modifications, remained the best harvesting machine for Australian conditions for a 
period of 40 years, Mr. Barker stated that the next most notable South Australian 
implement was the stump*jump plough. So far as he could learn the first stum- 
jump mouldboard plough appeared in the seventies and the names best known in this 
connection were J. L. Mellor and H. B. Smith. It was reported that Mr. Smith 
built the first stump jump plough at Booleroo Centre in 1876 and that a man named 
Braybrook worked there and later went to Victoria to commence making ploughs at 
Braybrook. The name of Anderson was also mentioned in this connection. The 
manufacture of stump-jump tine cultivators and harrows followed, but no names 
were mentioned as inventors; these implements originated partly in South Australia 
and partly in the Wimmera (Victoria). Later the combine was invented in this 
State, and the foremost machine of its kind for separating wheat from cocky chaff 
and producing a clean sample was the winnower invented by Mr. lUman, of 
Dowlingville. 

Dairy Certificates. 

The following candidates have been successful in obtaining certificates under the 
Dairy Industry Act, 1928:— 

JUilJc and Cream Testinff.-^ohn Thomson, David J. Bennett, Kathleeh M. Beauchamp, 
Laurie J. Allison, Joyce M. Johnston, James F. Ayres, Cteorge V. Thiele, Walter L. B* 
Bell, Gwendoline Goblin, Ludwig M. Hansen, Leslie M. Carlyle, Samuel P. Burton, 
CKvendolyn L. Blair. 

Cream Daisy E. Aslin, Tennyson G. aark, Laurie R. Curnow, Samuel P. 

Burton, Vincent H. Keenihan, Cecil Howard. 

Horse Radish. 

The Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G Quinn) advises the Secretary of the 
Hope Forest Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who asked for information how to 
grow horse radish, that the usual practice is to plant roots procurable from nurseries 
and seedsmen. 

The plant thrives best in very deep moist soil, deeply dug and enriched by rotted 
animal manure. 

The roots are set about 12in. apart in rows laid out 2ft. from each other. It should 
be noted that the roots possess one or more buds or eyes near the crown, otherwise they 
may not sprout. The soil is not consolidated by pressure or treading in any way after 
planting. The autumn or late winter are suitable times for planting the roots. The 
tops die down in autumn, and the dried leaves may be removed before hoeing up the 
ground and applying manurial dressings to the land. 

The seeds may be procurable, but raising the plants in this way means a delay of one 
or more years. 

Where this vegetable is grown on commercial lines in Europe, two or three beds are 
grown so that the roots may be dug up for use over a succession of years, as the 
plants develop to saleable proportions. 
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VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Beplies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

Morg<m reports nged mare with severe attacJc of mange, 

Beply—dip the affected area. Wash with warm water and soap to remove all 
grease, dirt, &c. Dry. Apply the following dressing:—Powdered sulphur, 5oz8.; olive 
oil, 1 pint. Shake thoroughly before applying. Give the mare good nourishing feed— 
crushed oats, bran, and good quality chaff. 

Bendelsham asks treat(nieni for ivorms in pigs. 

Beply—A suitable treatment for these parasites is to give once daily for 3 successive 
days 1 teaspoonful of turpentine per lOOlbs. live weight of pig. The day after 
administering the last dose of turps, give a purgative dose of 2-3ozs. magnos-sulph. 
(Epsom salts). To prevent reinfestation, the doors of the sties should be thoroughly 
cleaned once a week and feed troughs and drinking vessels scoured with boiling water 
also once a week. 

HoXlett has foal that knuckles over on the front feet. 

Reply—As the foal gets older and stronger, recovery without assistance may occur, 
but assistance may be given by the application of splints made of strong hoop iron. 
To Use .—The legs from knee to hoof should be well padded with cotton wool and the 
splints applied in the following way:—A length of hoop iron sufficient to reach from 
below the front of the knee, down front of shank, under hoof and run up to behind 
the knee at the back should be cut off, well padded with cotton wool, and bandaged 
to keep wool in position. Put the covered splints into position and apply a firm 
bandage from knee to hoof to keep it there. 

Bunora asks —(1) oemse of blood in milk of ooiv, and (2) hota to remove warts 
from teat of a oow. 

Beplies-^Be 1: The occurrence of blood in the milk is due to the rupture of a small 
blood vessel in the interior of the quarter or the teat^ oeeasioned either through injury— 
such as bruising—or at times to infection of the quarter with a mild, chronic mammitis. 
In order to allow the ruptured vessel to heal up, the affected quarter should be milked 
out as gently as possible for a few days, and if it is found that stripping” causes 
the bleeding to recur, this part of the milking process should be, for the time being- 
discontinued. Be 2: If the warts are pedunculated (i.e., have prominent necks), the^ 
can be cut off close to the base with a sharp pair of scissors, and then the stump 
touched lightly with a stick of caustic. When the warts are broad and fiat, they may 
be treated as follows:—^First of all, scrub well with warm solution of washing soda, 
to which has been added a little lysol; then when all surface scale and debris have 
been thus removed, exposing the soft surface of the warts, paint daily for a few days 
with a solution of } dram bluestone (copper sulphate) dissolved in 2 tablespoons of 
water. Paint this on to the warts only, with a small camel-hair brush. Another 
treatment which is often successful in removing warts, is to wipe the affected parts 
clean after each milking, and rub in a little castor oil. 


FRIENDLY SERVICE ALL THE TIME. 


Some of the time, If not all the time, you must save money, but if you arc Mr. Average Citizen 
yon know that ALL the time la nearer the mark. 

Whatever your margin on any one week’s aalaiy. It won’t provide for a sudden necessity to 
pay, sav, £50 or £100. No one week’s salaiy will provide education for your children, heavy 
m^cal expenaes, or comfort in your declining years. 

Therefore, to make provision for the big calls, you HAVE to save, more or less, ALL the time 
The Commonwealth Savings Bank provides a friendly efficient savings service—^ALL the time. 

((foinnonwdtbSavwhinlid^ 

•VABAimD BT VHB OOHMOBWUZifB OOVBBBKIBT. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY PRICES. 


ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE 

GOVERNOR. 


[A Royal Commission, consisting of Messrs, W, J. Dawkins (Chair¬ 
man), Professor A, J, Perkins, and J, W, WcUnwright, was appoirded 
in January to inquire into and report upon the disparity between the 
prices paid by the consumer for dairy produce, the London parities of 
dairy produce, and the prices received by dairymen for milk and cream, 
the cause of such disparities, and the remedies therefor. The report is 
dated October 2iith, 1933, and portion of it is quoted below. It is 
proposed to complete the report in subsequent 

(Continued from Page 435, November issue,) 

E. THE CLAIMS OF HOUSEHOLDERS’ MILK FOR A HIGHER UNIT 
PRICE THAN CORRESPONDING MANUFACTURING PARITY. 

The claim of the producer of household milk for higher price per unit than that 
paid for milk required for manufacturing purposes may, of course, be questioned. 
Nevertheless, it is a claim which is accepted in most countries, although the margin 
between the two is apt to vary with circumstances. In the main, it is probably 
based upon the fact that the consumer has always been accustomed to pay a rela¬ 
tively high retail price for his limited daily requirements, and that the producer 
has always sought to share in the benefits that accrue therefrom. Additional 
reasons suggested are more costly handling charges and greater care that should 
attach to the handling of household milk; and, doubtless, these reasons may be 
accepted when adequate measures of hygiene and sanitation are enforced; but 
they can hardly be stressed unduly, when the milk of dairy farmers is purchased 
in bulk by large manufacturing and distributing agencies under contract, on the 
understanding that portion only of this milk was purchased for household purposes 
and the balance for manufacturing purposes. 

In the 1923-32 period the margin between household milk and manufacturers’ 
milk varied in England from 6d. to 8d. per gallon; in 1933, the former realised Is. 
to Is. 2d. per gallon, and the latter 4Jd. only, or a mean margin between the two 
of 8Jd., that is to say, a mean increase of 184 per cent, above manufacturing price. 

In South Australia the margin between these two types of milk has never been 
as great, chiefly because a very large proportion of the milk usually converted into 
butter in this State can be considered as potential household milk, and has exer¬ 
cised considerable pressure on the metropolitan market. The result of this pres¬ 
sure has been that the wholesale price of household milk has been directly con¬ 
trolled by butterfat prices current at the time and that the margin between the 
two types of milk has been narrowed down. These facts may be illustrated by 
the position obtaining in March, 1933, at Murray Bridge, which is both a large 
manufacturing centre and a centre from which milk is forwarded to the metro¬ 
politan area for human consumption. At that time producers were receiving 
roughly 4d. per gallon for milk for manufacturing purposes, and 6d. per gallon 
for milk for metropolitan consumption. The margin between the two prices was 
therefore 2d. only, or an increase of 50 per cent, above corresponding butterfat 
prices. 

Thus it must be admitted that in South Australia the margin between the whole¬ 
sale price of household milk and corresponding butterfat prices is very narrow; 
but it cannot be claimed that producers have established a right to a wider margin 
until such time aa it can be shown that household milk is being produced and 
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bandied under condiUon^ tbat satisfy modeni Views bn lygiene and''sadWi^^ 
Hence, your Commissioners’ recommendations for the control of competition in 
the milk trade, both within and without the metropolitan area, are made quite as 
much in the interests of the consumer as those of the producer; and if they arc 
to be given effect to it would be on account of the extra cost of stricter hygienic 
measures to be enforced upon producers, distributors, and vendors. That the 
enforcement of such measures will prove of advantage to both producers and 
consumers, without injuring the interests of legitimate distributors, can best be 
illustrated from evidence given before the Commission by a large Melbourne 
distributing firm, probably one of the best firms of its kind in Melbourne. 

The firm in question distributes daily about 320galls. of milk, all of which is 
sold as pasteurised bottled milk. The milk is retailed at 3d. per pint delivered. 
No bulk milk is retailed by this firm. The usual Melbourne price for the latter 
was 2Jd. per pint delivered in bulk. 

The farms supplying this firm’s milk are situated at Yarra Glen, about 31 
miles from Melbourne. They are under the immediate supervision of the firm’s 
officers and of a veterinary surgeon. 

The mean price paid to producers on the farm was at the time 9}d. This price 
compares very favorably with 8d. per gallon, which was the selling price to 
vendors of pasteurised milk delivered from the Melbourne Railway Statiou 

Further, for milk containing more than 4.5 per cent, of butterfat, an additional 
penny per gallon was paid; another penny per gallon was allowed should the 
herd be tuberculin tested; and another should the bacterial count of the milk be 
below 20,000. It follows that farmers delivering high quality milk were receiving 
for the same Is. and over per gallon on the farm; and since at the time the price 
paid for manufacturing milk was no greater than that paid in South Australia, 
namely, 4d. to 5d. per gallon, it follows that the margin between the two types 
of milk, namely, 5d. to 7id. per gallon, was considerably greater than that noted 
for Murray Bridge. 

Eighteen months ago the same firm paid as much as Is. 6d. per gallon to 
producers on the farm, at a time when bottled milk was being retailed in 
Melbourne at 4id. per pint. 

In the opinion of your Commissioners, somewhat similar results, benefiting 
all concerned, from producer to consumer, are not at all unlikely in our metro¬ 
politan area, if wasteful competition be controlled, and sanitary and hygenic 
regulations be rigorously enforced. 

F. TYPES OF MILK FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION AT PRESENT 
OFFERING IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA. 

Wasteful competition within the metropolitan area is attributable not only to 
the presence of redundant vendors, but also to an increase in the numbers of 
metropolitan cows, which in times of economic depression not only demoralises 
the business of legitimate vendors, but penalises reg^ar country supplies, whose 
milk can no longer find its usual market. To this extent these surplus cows must 
be considered as one of the factors tending to lower the wholesale price of house¬ 
hold milk, and to prevent its quality from satisfying minimum requirements of 
hygiene and sanitation. 

It is from this particular aspect that it is proposed to examine the various 
types of milk usually available to metropolitan householders. These types may 
be classified under the following heads;— 

(i.) Untreated milk, sometimes called warm milk. 

(ii.) Chilled milk that has been brine cooled only. 

(iii.)'Bulk pasteurised milk that has subsequently been rapidly chilled. 

(iv.) Bottled paatenrised 'milk. . 
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(i.) Untreated Milk. —Untreated, or warm milk, is milk usually produced withm 
the metropolitan area, but occasionally in immediately adjoining areas. In this 
connection the cowkeeper is both producer and vendor, since such milk is in the 
main delivered to consumers by members of his family, or by his employees. 
Occasionally only is warm milk delivered by free lance vendors, who have no 
dairies of their own. It is to be observed that, strictly speaking, warm milk is 
illegal milk, since it is delivered to consumers in contravention of the Metro¬ 
politan County Board regulation 36, section 13, to the effect that ‘‘Every cow- 
keeper and dairyman shall properly cool the milk after being drawn from the 
cow by immediately passing it over a cooler or aerator.” 

Many of the recently imported but surplus cows of the metropolitan area that 
contribute to the supply of warm milk, and compete with long-established vendors, 
are to be found within purely residential portions of the metropolitan area. It is 
recommended that local authorities should be given statutory powers to exclude 
all cows from well-defined residential areas, a practice which is in keeping with the 
modem policy of all large centres of population. It has been stated that it would 
be difficult to find a single cow within eight miles of the Melbourne General Post 
Office. 

(ii.) Chilled Milk .—Milk that has been chilled immediately after being drawn 
can be described as the only milk produced in the metropolitan area, or in adjacent 
areas, that strictly complies with the regulations under which the Metropolitan 
County Board inspectors are supposed to function. It can, too, be taken for 
granted that milk of this type has usually been produced on farms adequately 
equipped for supplying consumers with a sound commodity. For the most part, 
this milk, like warm milk, is delivered to consumers by the cowkeeper or his 
employees. 

The experiences of a dairy farmer who has been supplying the metropolitan area 
with specially chilled milk are given below in illustration of what can be done 
in this direction. 

He is the owner of a herd of 66 milch cows, and delivers once a day in the 
metropolitan area lOOgalls. to 120galls. of milk at a temperature of 35° to 40° 
Fahrenheit. 

The new-drawn milk is first allowed to cool down naturally to 65°. During the 
course of this preliminary cooling the milk is worked over ^vith a perforated 
plunger—not a good method—in order to assist the escape of gases and remove 
undesirable odors. Subsequently the milk is said to be brine-cooled down to 30°. 
The temperature of the milk is never higher than 35° when placed on lorries in 
the morning for conveyance to the metropolitan area, and never higher than 40° 
when it reaches its destination. At this stage it is placed in refrigerators, from 
which it is distributed to consumers according to requirements. These low tempera¬ 
tures keep in check bacterial development and insure to the milk excellent keeping 
qualities. 

At the time the evidence was given this dair3nnan was realising for his milk 
lOd. per gallon, delivered at Goodwood. 

(iii.) Bulk Pasteurised Milk .—Pasteurised milk is milk which has been raised 
for a specific time to a temperature sufficient to destroy all non-spore producing 
pathogenic organisms that might be present, and subsequently shock-cooled to 
temperatures not exceeding 40 degrees. The great bulk of this milk comes from 
the country; it may be pasteurised at local depots or forwarded to metropolitan 
distributing depots, from whence it is delivered to vendors or to consumers. 
Occasionally milk produced within the metropolitan area may be treated similarly. 

It is through these large quantities of milk which reach the city in this f^hion 
that pressure is brought to bear upon the price of Adelaide household milk. 
Similarly, the ready availability of pasteurised milk at central depots has rendered 
possible the operations of free-lance vendors, who call at these depots for daily 
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sapplies, and who need have no dairy premises or appliances of their own beyond 
a cart or bicycle and milk cans. They are even relieved of the task of cleaning 
their cans, which probably is a public advantage. Hence, within recent years the 
abundance of country pasteurised milk has been an important factor in assisting 
to swell the number of itinerant milk vendors. 

Mr. Rutledge, Senior Dairy Instructor in Victoria, stated in the course of his 
evidence that in Victoria, no matter what the source of the milk supply might be, 
no vendor was allowed to operate within the metropolitan area unless he could 
comply with the department’s minimum requirements in the matter of premises 
and equipment. The view is held there that adequate supervision is impossible 
without some such provision. 

It is obvious that the adoption of the Victorian policy in this matter for the 
Adelaide metropolitan area would have the effect of reducing the number of 
vendors, and your Commissioners recommend its adoption accordingly. ! 

(iv.) Bottled Pasteurised Milk .—The practice of delivering milk in sealed glas^l 
containers is of comparatively modern origin. Neverthelesi, it is already in almost ' 
universal use in the larger cities of the United States, whilst in London it has 
captured 50 per cent, of the milk trade. It has become very popular in Melbourne, 
but in Adelaide has as yet made but slow progress. It has already been indicated 
earlier in this report that in the opinion of the Commission the use of bottled 
pasteurised milk should be rendered obligatory by statute for ordinary shop trade. 

There is no question that from the standpoint of daily supplies, milk of good 
quality that is pasteurised and bottled is much superior to the average bulk milk 
that is hurriedly ladled out at the householder’s back door, and which unavoidably 
comes in contact with unclean hands. From the vendor’s standpoint, on the other 
hand, it presents the advantage of expediting delivery, and of doing away with 
losses on delivery, which by one witness were estimated at Igall. in 30galls., and 
occasionally more. 

In this connection it is very necessary to stress the fact that whilst bottled 
pasteurised milk, if efficiently prepared, can be admitted to offer complete immunity 
against pathogenic organisms, and high keeping qualities in the milk, these advan¬ 
tages cannot be expected to hold good unless the milk has been handled and treated 
at centres adequately equipped for the purpose. And, unfortunately, there is 
evidence in plenty to show if not yet in this State, then elsewhere, that milk is 
frequently bottled by incompetent hands, or by means of defective plant, or in 
unsuitable surroundings. It has indeed been stated that milk has been known 
to have been bottled from the tail of the milkman’s conveyance in the course of the 
early morning delivery. In the circumstances, and since the householder’s suspi¬ 
cions will have been lulled to sleep by the bottle, and since the usual precaution 
of scalding prior to use will be deemed quite superfluous, inefficiently or care¬ 
lessly bottled milk is potentially more dangerous to the consumer than the 
customary milk ladled out at his back door, against which experience has more 
or less adequately armed him. Hence, since the progressive increase in the use of 
efficiently bottled milk is desirable, and its exclusive use in shops is deemed advis¬ 
able, your Commissioners urge that no individual or Arm should be allowed to 
bottle milk for sale except under special licence. They also urge that special 
regulations should be drawn up defining in detail the conditions under which 
bottling milk for sale will be permitted, and that licences shall not be issued to 
individuals or firms whom the licensing authority had reason to believe would be 
unwilling or unable to comply with its requirements. Breaches of the regulations 
in this direction should be followed by immediate cancellation of the licence. 

From the moment milk enters the ^^holding” pasteuriser to the moment it is 
hermetically sealed in a glass container no human contact should be allowed. In 
other words, all necessary operations should be carried out mechanically under 
conditions of scrupulous cleanliness and in a still atmosphere, free from dust or 
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flies. With a view to preventing the bottling of stale milk it is recommended that 
a minimum bacterial count should be specifled. Bottled milk should be main¬ 
tained at temperatures below 40 degrees from the bottling to actual delivery to 
the consumer. Each bottle should bear the registered brand of the licensee and 
the date of bottling should be clearly indicated in ink on the capsule. . 

It is reported from Victoria that loss of bottles by legitimate bottlers is very 
considerable; not so much from breakages, but in the main from the actions of 
unscrupulous persons who do not hesitate to collect them for their own milk, which, 
presumably, would find a more ready sale under the brand of the rightful owner 
of the bottle. In this connection your Commissioners recommend that for the 
protection of both consumers and licensed bottlers the misuse of branded bottles 
should receive special legislative attention. 

It is obvious that the practice of bottling milk and deliveiing it in an hermeti¬ 
cally sealed container represents added service costs which might legitimately be 
recovered by an increased price to the consumer. Nevertheless, in the United 
States and in London, no more is charged to consumers for delivered bottled milk 
than for delivered pasteurised bulk milk. Possibly the more expeditious delivery of 
bottled milk and the saving of milk wasted in the delivery of bulk milk may be 
accepted as an adecjuate equivalent to added service costs. In Melbourne the 
difference in price is usually Jd. per pint. 

G. CONTROL OF PRICES. 

It has already been shown that various factors have of recent years led to 
chaotic conditions in the supply and delivery of milk within the Metropolitan 
C-ounty District. In the main these factors may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) Abnormally low butterfat prices which have led to intense pressure on the 
metropolitan market by large quantities of surplus country milk seeking an outlet 
at almost any price. 

(2) The tendency of those out of employment, or whose previous occupation 
was no longer profitable, to claim a share in delivering and distributing milk 
within the metropolitan area. This tendency has found encouragement in the 
presence of large quantities of available milk at metropolitan pasteurising depots. 

(3) * The increased number of licences to vendors and shops. 

(4) The inability or un^villingness of the authorities concerned to enforce 
adequate hygienic and sanitary measures upon cowkeepers and dairymen. 

Measures have already been indicated by 'means of which the number of city 
vendors should eventually be reduced to normal limits. There remains yet to 
be considered in what manner the pressure of surplus country milk can best be 
relieved, and by what measures an adequate price can be secured for producers 
without unduly penalising consumers. 

1. Control of Supply of Country MUk on Metropolitan Market ,—It has already 
been shown that in the past, and particularly so in the immediate past, the 
wholesale price of metropolitan household milk has been dominated by readily 
accessible supplies of country milk usually sold at butterfat prices; that the 
presence in the metropolitan area of large pasteurising plants has hitherto served 
to intensify this position, and that under its influence the margin between the 
wholesale price of household milk and that of milk sold on a butterfat basis has 
been reduced to approximately 2d. per gallon only. It has also been shown 
that this low price—^recently fid. to 8d. per gallon—^is not in the best interests 
of producers, vendors, or consumers. 

After very careful consideration of these and other facts, your Commissioners 
submit the recommendations that follow, in the belief that their acceptance and 
effective application should ultimately lead to more satisfactory conditions in the 
milk supply of the metropolitan area:— 

(i.) That the sources of supply of all the milk in the metropolitan area shall 
be under the jurisdiction of one controlling authority. 
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(ii.) That towards such an end all dairy farms supplying milk for metropolitan 
consumption, whether situated in the Metropolitan County District or in the 
country, shall be specially licensed for that purpose by that controlling authority. 

(iii.) That such licence, in accordance with existing practice, shall show, among 
other things, the name and situation of the farm concerned, the names and 
addresses of the licensee, and the maximum number of cov^s the owner is authorised 
to carry under such licence: Provided that such maxima on licensed farms may 
be varied on yearly renewal of the licence at the request of the licensee and with 
the consent of the controlling authority. 

(iv.) That milk from licensed country dairy farms, for human consumption in 
metropolitan areas, shall be adequately cooled immediately after being drawn 
from the cows, and shall not reach pasteurising depots at temperatures in excess 
of a miifimum to be prescribed: Provided that such milk may be sold as untreated 
milk, if it reach its metropolitan destination at temperatures not higher than 
40 degrees F., be immediately placed in refrigerators, and kept there until required 
for distribution. 

(v.) That all pasteurising depots handling household milk for distribution by 
their own employees or through the medium of vendors shall be specially licensed 
for that purpose, and shall receive such milk from licensed dairy farms only; 
that such depots shall keep such records as the controlling authority may prescribe, 
and that their books and premises shall at all times be open to inspection by the 
controlling authority^ officers. 

(vi.) That with a view to spreading the advantages of the metropolitan price 
for milk over as wide a field as is economically possible, and at the same time 
providing ample means for meeting metropolitan requirements in months of 
low production, the quantities of milk sold by licensed country producers to 
pasteurising depots for human consumption shall in each case be limited to a 
fixed weekly quantity to be indicated upon the licence certificate of the supplier, 
and that such quantity shall not be exceeded except with the consent of the con¬ 
trolling authority. 

(vii.) That when the recommended authority first takes over the control of the 
milk supply of the metropolitan area it shall take early steps to ascertain the 
names of all cowkeepers who, in the 12 months immediately preceding the publica¬ 
tion of this report have been supplying the area with milk, and of the weekly 
quantities of milk supplied by each cowkeeper. The authority shall register the 
names of all such cowkeepers, and if so desired shall issue to them a temporary 
permit to continue the supply of corresponding quantites of milk for a period 
or six consecutive months. And all such cowkeepers shall pay to the authority 
the value of one-half of the prescribed licence fees. At the end of these six months 
all those cowkeepers able to comply with the requirements of the authority shall 
be definitely licensed as metropolitan suppliers, whereas those unable to do so will 
be refused a licence, unless good cause can 1^ shown that they will be able to 
comply with the requirements within not more than three months. 

(viii.) That the purchasing pasteurising depot shall pay for the household 
quota of milk of each supplier at the metropolitan price prescribed by the con¬ 
trolling authority. 

(ix.) That during a reasonable period pasteurising depots shall not sell or 
distribute for human consumption more than the sum total of household millr 
received and purchased by them from licensed producers during the course of that 
period; and that adequate penalties shall be prescribed for any infringement of 
this r^^ulation. 

(x.) That the matter of supervision of hygiene and sanitation on all licexused 
dairy farms, wherever situated, in licensed pasteurising depots, on the premises 
and conveyances of licensed vendors, and in all shops in wUch milk is sold shall 
be vested in the controlling authority recommended herein. 
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2. Meciswres of Priee Control ,—^Whilst it is believed that the suggestion outlined 
in the immediately preceding paragraphs, together with earlier ones relative to 
wasteful competition within the metropolitan district should, if adopted, have 
the effect of very appreciably improving matters for both vendors and consumers, 
it is certain that producers will benefit little, if anything, from them unless they 
be associated with some degree of price control. If the principle of price control 
be adopted, the latter can be made to act effectively at two points only, namely, 
a minimum price for country cooled milk delivered at metropolitan depots and a 
maximum price for milk delivered on the consumer's premises; in other words, 
under such proposals, it would be illegal for a metropolitan depot to pay less 
than the prescribed price for country milk delivered on its premises for human 
consumption, or its corresponding country parity, and it would also be illegal 
for licensed vendors to claim from consumers a price higher than that prescribed 
by the controlling authority. It is obvious, on the other hand, that neither minima 
nor maxima prescribed by the controlling authority would necessarily represent 
the ruling rates of the day; they would do nothing to interfere with the right 
of wholesale purchasers of country milk to offer prices in excess of the prescribed 
minimum on grounds of quality, or on any other legitimate trade grounds; nor 
with the right of retail vendors to charge consumers less than the prescribed 
maximum on ordinary business grounds. In this connection it can probably be 
stated in principle that the margin between these two prices—the country pro¬ 
ducer's minimum and the metropolitan consumer's maximum—should be sufficiently 
wide to admit of healthy competition among vendors without impairing the 
average quality of the milk delivered. 

It would probably be in the interests of all concerned that the price-fixing 
powers of the controlling authority should be such as to lead eventually to stability, 
if not permanency, in the prices paid for milk required for human consumption. 
Nevertheless, these powers should be sufficiently elastic to render possible occasional 
variations in prescribed prices, or even temporary suspension of the same, should 
circumstances render such actions advisable. In any event, although it would be 
unwise to fetter the controlling authority unduly in this matter, it can be suggested 
that prices to be prescribed should be made to conform as much as possible to the 
general economic conditions of the State, from the standpoint of a sufficiently 
wide cycle of years. 

It is obvious that at the outset the prescription of prices can be little more 
than tentative and temporary in character, nor can finality be anticipated until 
measures recommended earlier in this report have had time to reduce the metro¬ 
politan competition of vendors to healthy limits. Hence, the figures that follow 
are not suggested for adoption, but are 'given in order to illustrate the probable 
consequences of price fixation on the lines indicated above. 

Let us suppose that the controlling authority had fixed the minimum price to 
be paid to country producers at lOd. per gallon delivered in Adelaide, and the 
maximum price chargeable to metropolitan consumers at 3d. per pint delivered 
on their premises. In what manner is this regulation of prices likely to workt 

In the first place, it is necessary to point out that the maximum and minimum 
prices, adopted for purposes of illustration, are by no means unreasonable. In 
this connection it will suffice to recall the case of the Melbourne distributiiig firm 
quoted earlier in this report. The daily retail sales of this firm averaged 320galls. 
of milk, which were sold at 3d. per pint delivered as bottled pasteurised milk. 
The whole of this milk was secured from farms within 31 miles of Melbourne, 
and paid for at the average of 9id. per gallon on the farms. This price of 9id. 
per gallon on the farm can be taken to represent roughly Is. per gallon on the 
firm’s Melbourne premises. Hence, a minimum of lOd. per gallon at Adelaide 
wholesalers' premises and a maximum of 3d. per pint to Adelaide consumers can 
be accepted as figures that do not unduly clash one with the other. 
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Metropolitan cowkeepers will benefit in some degree from a policy of price 
control, but their position will be chiefly strengthened by all measures leading to 
the elimination of redundant vendors, to the limitation of the number of cows in 
individual herds, and of the pressure of surplus country milk. And the same 
can be said of a limited number of country cowkeepers, who prefer not to sell 
their milk through the pasteurising depots. 

On the other hand, metropolitan vendors, who do not keep cows, and normally 
purchase their requirements from pasteurising depots, would probably have 
to pay proportionately more for their milk than they have recently done. 

Licensed country cowkeepers who sold their milk to metropolitan wholesale 
depots would benefit not only from the control of metropolitan prices, but also 
from the reduction in the number of metropolitan cowkeepers that would arise 
from the refusal of some of the latter to comply with the requirments of the 
controlling authority. 

As to consumers, the maximum of 3d. per pint would protect them adequately 
against attempts at undue exploitation. In addition, they would have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that more rigorous enforcement of hygienic and sanitary 
precautions would necessarily lead to general improvement in the standard of 
milk delivered for human consumption. At the time of the preparation of this 
report, milk was being sold in the metropolitan district at prices varying from 
IJd. to 3d. per pint; and it is certain that under a price control policy the lower 
sweated prices w’ould tend to disappear, with the result that the average price 
would probably rise; but it is equally certain that normal competition would, 
except in times of shortage of supplies, tend to prevent the average from reaching 
the prescribed maximum. 

H. QUALITY IN MILK. 

The term ‘Equality” when applied to milk infers complexities that are more 
numerous than is usually suspected. The latter may be summarised as follows:— 

1. Natural composition of milk, and in particular its butterfat percentage. 

2. Relative freedom of milk from objectionable foreign matter. 

3. Presence of undesirable odors or flavors. 

4. Abnormal development of common bacteria under the influence of uncontrolled 

temperatures, 

5. Abnormal bacterial contamination. 

6. Presence of pathogenic organisms. 

7. Presence of adulterants, usually water, but occasionally skim milk. 

All these factors join in varying degree to determine the relative quality of 
milk intended for human consumption, and it goes without saying that apart 
from factors of natural composition, milk, which is a natural and not a manufac¬ 
tured food product, should be condemned as unfit for human consumption when¬ 
ever its quality can be shown to be appreciably depressed by the other factors 
indicated. , It is certain, too, that most of the latter can readily be kept under 
control by the practice of scrupulous cleanliness from the moment the milk leaves 
the cow’s udder to the moment it is delivered to the consumer, by cooling and 
aerating the milk very shortly after it has been drawn, by maintaining it through¬ 
out at low temperatures, and, when necessary, pasteurising and shock-cooling it as 
a final precaution. 

1. The Butterfat Percentage of Milk ,—Regulations under the Food and Drugs 
Act, 1908, stipulate that fresh milk shall contain not less than 3.25 per cent, of 
butterfat, but if artificially heated or pasteurised, not less than 3.50 per cent. 
It is, however, well known that heavy milkers of some breeds, notably Friesians, 
yield milk the butterfat percentage of which frequently falls short of the above 
standards. When milk of this character is intended for human consumption, 
as such, the only legitimate way of getting over the difficulty is to maintain in a 
herd a sufficient number of cows with high butterfat percentages, such as Jerseys, 
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in order to raise the percentage of tlie herd milk as a whole to the legal standards. 
To add cream to milk of low butterfat percentage, as is said sometimes to be 
done, is quite as much a breach of existing regulations as to add skim milk to 
milk which is deemed commercially too rich in butterfat, which also is said to be 
done. When, however, wholesale distributing firms secure their milk from various 
sources, blend it, pasteurise it, and subsequently sell it to retailers, or retail it 
themselves, no legitimate excuse can be made for tampering with the natural 
composition of the blended milk. The normal and high butterfat percentages of 
the majority of the herds will more than make good the deficiencies of a limited 
number. The only question that arises, in the circumstances, is as to whether 
milk intended for human consumption should not be purchased by all wholesale 
firms on the same basis as milk intended for the manufacture of butter or cheese, 
namely, on weight and butterfat percentage. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that although in South Australia the 
l^al butterfat percentage of milk intended for home consumption is 3.25 per cent, 
only, Mr. A. J. Cooke, of the S.A. Farmers^ Union, Ltd., stated in his evidence 
that his firm purchased large quantities of milk from the Murray reclaimed land, 
which carried several Friesian herds, and that the average butterfat percentage 
of this milk was 4 per cent. On the other hand, the records of the Department 
of Agriculture show that whilst the milk of individual cows frequently exceeded 
a butterfat percentage of 6 per cent., in some instances it fell below 3 per cent. 
Hence, it follows that from the standpoint of butterfat percentages the quality 
of milk sold to consumers without modification in its natural composition must 
vary within very wide limits; and since butterfat is an important animal food¬ 
stuff, other things being equal, it can be said that the food value of such milk 
will vary within the same limits. And yet, notwithstanding the fact that the 
average housewife, when given the choice, will welcome milk from which she 
can skim off most cream, the back-door price of milk is not based upon its 
relative food value, but generally upon the minimum figure which the necessities 
of the vendor enable him to accept. The position is anomalous, and is likely to 
continue so until such time as the average mind is educated up to a true apprecia¬ 
tion of food values. 

But if the retail price of milk cannot yet be controlled in this direction, there 
should be no difficulty in doing so in the matter of wholesale prices. A Victorian 
distributor informed the Commission that he paid Id. per gallon more for all 
milk, the butterfat percentage of which was higher than 4.5 per cent. This may 
be considered as a step in the right direction, but by no means adequate. Mr. 
A. J. Cooke, on the other hand, stated in his evidence that his firm had entered 
into contracts with dairy farmers to pay current Adelaide butterfat prices plus 
2|d. per pound of butterfat actually present in the milk. With butterfat at 
9fd. per pound and milk averaging 4 per cent., this would represent 3.9d. on 
butterfat basis, plus l.ld. bonus, or 6d. per gallon delivered at Murray Bridge. 
This same milk is subsequently sold as chilled pasteurised milk to vendors at 
lOd. per gallon. Intervening expenses may be assumed to be—freight, IJd.; 
pasteurising, cooling, and handling, 2id.; or a total of 3Jd.; leaving presumably 
IJd. to the firm for overhead and profits. Hence, 5d. per gallon at Murray Bridge 
may probably be taken to represent the parity of 7id. delivered on the firms 
Adelaide premises. 

And since under this type of contract, other things being equal, the prices 
paid for 3 per cent., 4 per cent., and 6 per cent, milk at Murray Bridge would 
be 3}d., 5d., and fijd. per gallon respectively, it can be said that the Farmers' 
Union have introduced a principle into the method of payment of milk intended 
for human consumption, which is equitably based upon “quality, to the extent 
that this term discriminates between milks of varying butterfat percentages. The 
hope may be expressed that other wholesale purchasers will not hesitate to adopt a 
similar principle. 

B 
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But Mr. A. J. Cooke added that whilst his firm was purchasing milk intended 
for home consumption on the above basis, that is to say, paying on weight of 
milk pro rata to butterfat percentages, and complying with all other requirements 
of the Dairy Industry Act, 1928, some of its competitors operating in the same 
districts were ignoring butterfat percentages and assessing the quantities to be 
paid for on the reading of a measuring rod plunged in partially filled cans. Mr. 
Cooke contended that such actions were unfair to the trade, and contrary to the 
spirit of the Act, and that existing regulations should be amended in order to 
check such actions in the future. 

In the latter view, however, Mr. Cooke was at fault, since whilst the Dairy 
Industry Act, 1928, gives ample powers to prescribe special measures for the 
payment of milk purchased for manufacturing purposes, it gives no powers to 
prescribe corresponding measures for the purchase of milk intended^ for human 
consumption. It is not therefore the regulations that need amending towards 
that end but the Dairy Industry Act, 1928, itself. At the same time, it can 
be added to Mr. Cooke's strictures that the use of a measuring rod under the 
conditions indicated by him is a practice that should be condemned on sanitary 
grounds. 

In this connection your Commissioners aw entirely in accord with Mr. Cooke's 
contentions that the payment for wholesale milk intended for human consump¬ 
tion should be ppon the basis of weight of milk purchased and pro rata to the 
butterfat percentage of the milk, and subject to all such other conditions as are 
prescribed for the purchase of milk for manufacturing purposes. They are of 
the opinion, however, that these results can best be secured by new legislation 
for the control of the milk supply of the Metropolitan County District rather 
than by amendments to the Dairy Industry Act, and they make recommendation 
accordingly. 

It will be obvious that if, as has already been recommendeii, the minimum whole¬ 
sale price to be paid for milk by pasteurising plants were fixed by the controlling 
authority, it would be comparatively simple to provide for the payment of such 
milk on weight and a butterfat basis. In this connection it would suffice to 
adopt an average butterfat percentage, say 4 per cent., and stipulate that the 
metropolitan minimum wholesale price shall have reference to 4 per cent, milk, 
and that milk of lower butterfat percentages shall be paid for proportionally less, 
and milk with higher butterfat percentages proportionally more. Thus, if the 
minimum metropolitan wholesale price of 4 per cent, milk were Is., the price of 
3.5 per cent, milk would be lOJd. and that of 4.5 per cent, milk 13id. 

2. Other Factors in Quality of Milk ,—Apart from butterfat percentages, other 
factors affecting quality in milk are more or less accidental, and for the most part 
related to the observance or neglect of adequate hygienic and sanitary measures. 
Important as these factors are—and your Commissioners had ample opportunity 
to take note of their incidence—it hardly comes within the scope of this report 
to examine them in detail. In the circumstances it should suffice to stress the fact 
that notwithstanding the existence for many years past of Board of Health Regula¬ 
tions on the subject, milk intended for human consumption is still being produced, 
handled, and distributed in South Australia under conditions that are neither 
hygienic nor sanitary. The comprehensiveness of these regulations may be judged 
from the preamble t6 regulation 5:— 

''For the licensing of cowkeepers, dairymen, and vendors of milk, the regis¬ 
tration and inspector of dairies, milk stores, and milk shops . . . .; and for 
securing the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and freedom from contamination of 
milk, and the cleanliness of receptacles, places, vehicles, and vessels used in 
the preparation, storing, delivering, and serving of milk." 
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It was stated in evidence before the Commission that many of these regulations 
were out of date and could not be enforced, and that those responsible for their 
administration had been unable to secure suitable amendments. The opinion 
may be expressed that it is better to have no regulations at all than regulations 
that cannot be enforced; and it is recommended that all regulations relating to 
the milk supply of the metropolitan area be revised by the Board jof Health in 
consultation with competent technical officers of the Department of Agriculture 
and the authority responsible for the control of milk within the metropolitan area. 

It should be added that however up-to-date the regfulations they must continue 
more or less dead letters unless enforced by a competent inspectorial staff numeri¬ 
cally adequate to the purpose. An inspector, whose training is insufficient to 
enable him to account for the ^^why” and the ‘^wherefore” behind each regulation, 
would be of comparatively little value among a people that does not yet appear 
to have acquired a milk ^^sense.” Nor can compliance with the regulations become 
general until inspection of premises is frequent and followed by adequate penal¬ 
ties for ascertained breaches. These observations may be said to apply to the. 
large distributing depots, the dairies, the shops, and farms alike, all of which 
should be subject to special licences, that can be cancelled for deliberate breaches 
of the regulations. 

At this stage attention may be drawn to certain practices, which although 
covered in a general way under the heading of ^^eleanliness,^^ and harmless enough 
in themselves if strict ‘^cleanliness” be observed, are nevertheless objectionable 
and even dangerous, because the ideas of “cleanliness” of nine men out of ten are 
not those implied in the regulations. Practices of this character—some of which 
will be indicated—should, in the opinion of your Commissioners, be specifically 
prohibited by regulation, on the grounds that it is not only useless, but dangerous 
as well, to prescribe regulations for practices which will be rarely, if ever, 
observed, and the observance cf which could never be adequately enforced. 

The immersion of any object in milk intended for human consumption is objec¬ 
tionable, but cannot, perhaps, be avoided in special cases as, for instance, when 
bulk milk is ladled out to the consumer, or when milk is stirred up in order to 
get even distribution of butterfat. The use, however, of a measuring rod to 
determine the volume of milk present in partially filled cans; or the use of an 
ice sleeve to maintain the milk at low temperature should be prohibited. 

It would probably be economically unwise to prohibit the use of milking 
machines; nevertheless, they are sufficiently intricate in structure to render them 
potentially more dangerous to consumers than the relatively clean hands of milkers. 
It can be stated that dairymen supplying Nestle’s Warrnambool Factory with 
milk are prohibited by contract from using milking machines. Hence, it is 
recommended that dairymen supplying milk for human consumption within the 
metropolitan area shall be prohibited the use of milking machines, unless specially 
licensed for the purpose. Special rules should be drafted specifying in detail the 
precautions to be taken in order to keep these machines in hygienic condition, 
and licences should be liable to cancellation whenever a machine was kept in 
unfit condition. 

In some respects quality is an elusive attribute concerning which the best 
informed opinions may at times be at variance; in others it admits of strict 
definition, and has been provided for in existing Board ^)f Health Regulations. 
For the present, however, the latter do not go beyond questions of chemical com¬ 
position of milk and prohibited foreign ingredients. It may be suggested here 
that when these regulations come again under review, as has already been recom¬ 
mended, the advisability of extending their incidence should receive careful con¬ 
sideration. Thus, the relative progress of normal bacterial growth in milk js 
generally accepted as a reliable measure of the extent to which temperatures have 
been adequately controlled; and in this connection standards for bacterial count 
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could be prescribed, or any other standards that might be thought adequate. The 
presence in milk of tubercle and coliform bacilli should be prohibited. The pro¬ 
portion of foreign matter in suspension allowable in milk should be prescribed. 
Possibly, too, standards for hydrogen ion concentration could also be specified. 

In the above connection it is recommended that the regular collection of 
numerous milk samples from farms, pasteurising depots, and vendors’ carts should 
form part of the normal routine of inspectorial work. It would probably be 
in the interests of efficiency if such work were the main occupation of a specially 
appointed inspector. These samples should be submitted for examination and 
analysis by competent bacteriologists and chemists. It would be well that the 
results of these examinations were tabulated and published in the yearly reports 
of the controlling authority. 

Finally, it must be stressed again that in the matter of the milk supply of 
large centres of population it is inevitable that the wants and health of con¬ 
sumers should receive first consideration, and that suppliers and vendors must 
adjust themselves accordingly. In the above connection, it is essential that milk 
supplied should be as free from outside contamination as possible, although it 
must be admitted that the average consumer does not usually appear to be aware 
of the fact; but even relative freedom from contamination cannot be insured 
unless the premises upon which milk is produced are subject to frequent inspec¬ 
tions; and the costs of effective inspection become prohibitive when spread over 
an unnecessarily large number of dairy farms or over an unnecessarily large 
number of districts. Hence, with the best will in the world, the natural desire 
of all dairymen within economic reach of the metropolis to share in the advan¬ 
tages of the relatively high metropolitan milk prices cannot be satisfied. The 
paramount claims of efficient control are so great that the number of licences 
issued for the purpose will unavoidably be limited. The amount of country 
milk distributed in the Metropolitan County District in 1932-33 was in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 2,400,000galls. If we assume country dairy fanns to yield an average 
of 6,000galls. per annum per head on the basis of production of the three leanest 
months of the year, 400 herds would meet the metropolitan requirements, and 
approximately no more than 400 herds should be licensed. 

3. Grctde A Milk ,—In most large cities there is a limited demand for high 
quality raw milk produced and handled under conditions that promise almost 
complete immunity from contamination or from the presence of pathogenic 
organisms. In New York and other cities milk of this type has come to be 
known as Grade ‘‘A” milk. It is drawn from herds of regularly tuberculin-tested 
cows, handled under very carefully r^ulated conditions, and is said to represent 
from li per cent, to 2 per cent, of the milk consumed in New York. 

In England the following grades have been recognised since 1923:— 

(1) Certified Milk .—Obtained from cows that were tuberculin tested and 
clinically examined every six months. This milk must show a bacterial count of 
not more than 30,000, and the Coliform bacillus must be absent in l/lOc.c. of 
milk. It is bottled on the farm under conditions of strictest supervision* 

(2) Grade (Tuberculin Tested )*—Obtained from cows that were tuberculin 
tested and clinically examined every six months. This milk must show a bacterial 
count of not more than 200,00d, and the Coliform bacillus should be absent in 
1/lOOo.c. of milk. It may be delivered to consumers in bottles or sealed con¬ 
tainers as received from the farm, or in suitable containers of not less than 2galls. 
capacity, or in bottles with the name of the licensed dealer by whom the milk 
was bottled. 

(3) Grade ^*AJ ^—Obtained from cows that are clinically examined every three 
months and diseased animals removed. This milk must in all other respects 
correspond to stipulations indicated for Grade “A” (Tuberculin Tested). 
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It is suggested that should new legislation be introduced to give effect to the 
recommendations of this report, special provisions should be made for licensing 
those who desire to supply Grade type of milk. The conditions under which 
such milk should be produced and handled should be prescribed in detail, and 
producers should be given ample protection against unfair tactics of unlicensed 
dealers or of any others. The controlling authority should also be given power 
to recoup itself for whatever additional costs might be involved in the supervision 
of the production and handling of Grade milk. 

4. Standardised MUk .—Standardisation of milk is a practice which aims at mix¬ 
ing milk containing different percentages of butterfat so that the butterfat content 
may be averaged to a required ratio. No objection is raised to this practice, unless 
some butterfat is removed from or added to the milk. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKDfG OBOBS8 FOR SUMMER, 1984. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

BOGS.—78.6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.—ISs. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGOS.—78. 6d. per Setting of 13 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.-I58. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.—CHICKS—February and Mareh. 

Salisbury. EGOS—January and February. 


Intending breeders shonld recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular cate to the size of the egg* The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export ia of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully swected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a la^rge percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chickens sold from Farafleld Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

prodneed at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Farther particulars can be obtained from the Mana^r, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Saliabmy, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agricnlture, Flinders Street, Ad e laide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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T1i 6 existing regulations provide that milk sold for human consumption sl^l 
be the natural product from which nothing shall be taken and to which nothing 
shall be added, but the practice of removing some of the butterfat in order to 
reduce the butterfat content to a definite percentage slightly above the legal 
limit seems to be generally adopted in many cities. 

The arguments in support of standardisation are based upon the fact that 
of all the component parts of milk butterfat is the one which varies most frequently 
and within the widest limits. These variations are influenced by quite a number 
of factors. They depend upon the breed of the cow, the season of the year, the 
morning and the evening milk, the progress of the lactation period, and the type 
of food. 

Milk is usually purchased by wholesalers on the basis of its butterfat contents, 
the price increasing as the percentage of butterfat increases, and it is argued 
that if milk is purchased on such a basis its retail sale price should also be based 
upon the butterfat content; and that the only practical method of doing this 
is to flx a percentage of butterfat content for milk for human consumption year 
in and year out, and blend the milk so as to obtain the percentage and only 
in this way is the wholesale purchaser able to purchase milk at a price varying 
with the butterfat content. It is also argued that the value of milk as a food^ 
other things being equal, varies as the butterfat content. The arguments against 
this practice are:— 

(1) That it is ill^al. 

(2) That it is objectionable from the standpoint of the consumer, who would 

not agree to any interference with the natural condition of the milk. 

(3) That it is dangerous to allow any such tampering with the milk, as it may 

lead to other interference. 

(4) That the addition of water is the next step. 

(6) That if large distributing Arms are allowed to ‘‘standardise” milk by the 
removal of a certain proportion of butterfat from the milk, the same 
practice cannot be objected to if adopted by the small dairyman, with 
the result that serious abuses are certain to arise. 

In this connection reference may be made to the report of the South Australian 
Royal Commission on Milk Supply, 1913, issued in November, 1915, which con¬ 
tained the following paragraph:— 

“It is also the experience of these cities that this country milk is generally 
controlled by a comparatively limited number of distribirting agencies, and 
that amongst them standardising is a very general practice. Beyond stating 
that immunity from detection renders this the most objectionable form of 
adulteration it is not necessary to here discuss this practice in detail. There is 
reason to fear that this practice is not unknown in Adelaide, and with the* 
growth of these depots the evil may be expected to grow with them unless effec¬ 
tive measures are adopted to prevent it so doing.” 

At present the l^al standard of milk sold in South Australia for human con¬ 
sumption provides for a minimum of 3.25 per cent, of butterfat. It is 8uggeste<l 
that the 1^1 limit should be raised to 3.5 per cent., which is the Victorian standard. 

Your Commission is not agreed as to whether the practice of standardisation 
which involves interfering with the natural condition of the milk should be per¬ 
mitted, but if it is the existing law should be amended. It is recommended that 
power be given to a milk board to make such provision as it thinks fit for the- 
control of blending and standardising of milk which is intended for human con¬ 
sumption. 

(To he continued,) 

[In the next issue will appear ^'administrative machinery^' to put the foregoing into 
eft^t, and "recommendations as to the control of the milk supply.^' The Commission’a 
report on the butter position will commence in a later issue.] 
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THE OFFICIAL AUSTRALIAN PURE-^BRED DAIRY 
CATTLE PRODUCTION TESTING SCHEME. 


CONDUCTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 


RULES. 

1. The official year shall commence July 1st and end June 30th. 

2. (a) Only those cows will be accepted for test which are registered or have 
been accepted for registration in a recognised Herd Book, Calf Roll, or other 
Pure Stock Raster. 

(b) When a breeder owns more than one herd on separate faims, each herd 
shall be submitted for test and considered and recorded as a separate herd. 

(c) Any cow entered for test, and any calf, the progeny of such cow, must 
be branded to the satisfaction of the Department of Agriculture in such manner 
AS to ensure identification. 

(d) Any cow which, on examination, is found to be affected with any disease or 
condition which may temporarily render her milk injurious may remain in the 
herd for testing, but her milk shall not be used for sale or for the preparation of 
any dairy produce for sale without permission. 

3. PROPORTION OF HERD WHICH MUST BE TESTED. 

All registered cows in a herd which has been submitted for test shall be tested 
annually unless exempted by the Minister of Agriculture on written application 
from the owner stating exceptional circumstances and endorsed by the Director 
of Agriculture, but in no case shall more than 50 per cent, of the females in lacta¬ 
tion during each year be so exempted; and, further, all cows must be completely 
tested at least once before reaching the age of four (4) years, and at least once 
again before reaching the age of eight (8) years. 

4. EXEMPTION FROM TESTING. 

Exemptions from the test may be granted in respect of cows which come within 
the following category:— 

(a) Cows over ten (10) years of age, or those that are sick, diseased, or 

injured. 

(b) Any cow that aborts during a lactation period shall be deemed to have 

completed that period at the time she aborts. 

5. WHO SHALL BE OFFICIAL TESTERS. 

The official testing of cows shall be carried out by qualified officers appointed 
hy the Department of Agriculture. The districts of testing officers shall be changed 
as often as possible. 

6. WHERE TESTING SHALL BE CARRIED OUT. 

It shall be optional for officers either to test on the farm or send the samples 
under adequate protection to be tested at some approved centre, i,e., the laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

7. COWS TO BE STRIPPED OUT UNDER OFFICIAL SUPERVISION. 

The testing officer shall see that all cows are milked out under his supervision 
at the milking prior to the official 24 hours' test commencing, and shall note the 
time each individual cow is finished in order that only a bare 24-hour period is 
allowed. 
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8. METHOD OF TAKING WEIGHTS AND SAMPLES AND RECORDING 

SAME. 

The milk from each cow under test shall be weighed by the official tester on 
approved scales, and the weights be recorded. After thoroughly mixing such milk 
the official shall take samples for the official test. The samples from each milking 
shall be separately tested for butterfat. The weight and test percentage of each 
milking shall be recorded separately. No milk weight shall be credited to any cow 
unless the aggregate of all milkings in the 24 hours,totals 41bs. or over. 

9. ACCOMMODATION OP TESTERS. 

Every facility is to be afforded by the owners of the herds submitted to testers 
in carrying out their duties in connection with the scheme, and accommodation 
provided overnight, if necessary. 

10. OWNERS TO PROVIDE TESTING EQUIPMENT. 

Owners submitting their herds for testing must provide the necessary Babcock 
testing machine and equipment if required by the Department. 

11. PERIOD OF OFFICIAL TEST. 

The official lactation period shall be 273 days, which may be extended to 365 
days on the request of the owner. Such request must be submitted in writing to 
the Department not later than one month prior to the expiration of the 273 days' 
period. 

The official lactation period shall commence FIVE days after calving. The first 
five days’ yields after calving shall not be included in the testing period. 

12. COMPUTING OFFICIAL RECORDS. 

The yield for the official record shall be calculated as follows:— 

(a) The lactation period shall consist in the case of the 273 days’ record of 
nine (9) sub-periods, covering respectively eight (8) sub-periods of 30 days and 
one (1) of 33 days, and in the case of the 366 days’ record of eleven (11) sub- 
periods of 30 days and one (1) of 35 days. 

(b) The cows shall be tested once in each sub-period at approximately equal 
intervals of timq. 

(c) The official yield shall be the sum of the yields of each sub-period. 

(d) The yield for each sub-period shall be calculated as follows:— 

(1) The milk yield shall be the amount of milk yielded over 24 hours multi¬ 

plied by the length of the sub-period. 

(2) The butterfat yield shall be the amount of butterfat calculated by test 

of the 24 hours’ milk yield multiplied by the length of the sub-period. 

(e) All cows as far as possible should be tested within the last week of their 
official lactation period. Cows that are tested for their first sub-period within 16 
days after calving must be submitted to ten (10) tests in the case of the 273 days' 
official period, and thirteen (13) tests in the case of the 365 days’ period in place 
of nine and twelve tests respectively. The ninth and tenth tests and twelfth and 
thirteenth tests to be averaged. If such cows are not tested during their tenth or 
thirteenth sub-periods they shall be credited with production for only eight and 
eleven sub-periods respectively. 

13. ISSUE OF RECORDS AND CERTIFICATES. 

(a) All calculations shall be made, recorded, and published in terms of pounds 
of milk and butterfat only. 

(b) The Department of Agriculture shall issue certificates showing the records 
of each cow that attains or exceeds the official standard. Such certificates shall 
be worded and designed in a manner similar for each State. 
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(c) The Chief Clerk of the Department of Agriculture shall be also Herd 
Testing Registrar, and shall be responsible for the compilation of records and the 
issue of the certificates. 


Records of all cows submitted to the test shall be published, including all those 
that fail to reach the official standard. The standards upon which certificates 
shall be issued are as follows:— 


Bntterfat. 

Lbs. 


Junior 2 year old. 230 

Senior 2 year old. 250 

Junior 3 year old. 270 

Senior 3 year old. 290 

Junior 4 year old. 310 

Senior 4 year old. 330 

Mature cows. 350 


In the above standards a Junior animal in each class is one which at date of 
calving has not attained to 2J, 3i, or 4J years respectively, and a Senior animal is 
one which at date of calving has attained or is over 2J, 3J, or 4i, but less than 
3, 4, or 5 years respectively. 


14. TESTING AT IRREGULAR INTERVALS. 

The tests shall be carried out as far as possible at intervals of 30 days. In the 
event of it not being possible to do so, the tests may be taken not more than 35 
days or less than 25 days after the preceding test; and, if this is not practicable, 
the calculations for the period under review shall be averaged as in the case of an 
abnormal test {vide Rule 15) except that, in addition to the tests of the preceding 
and succeeding months, the weights and tests of the sub-period under review, if 
taken, will also be included in making the average. Additional visits may be 
made to take supplementary samples at any time considered fit by the Department. 
Such supplementary samples may be used in place of the original samples if con¬ 
sidered advisable by the Department. 


15. AVERAGING ABNORMAL TESTS. 

When cows on their second or succeeding sub-period tests appear to be 
in normal health but record abnormally, i.e., more than 25 per cent, above or 
below normal milk and/or fat yield, owing to being out of condition at the time of 
the official tester\s visit, such tests shall not be registered, but an average made from 
the proximate and succeeding tests. When the first record is considered to be 
abnormal it shall be discarded, and the yield for the first sub-period shall be 
calculated on the average test of the next two periods. Any such abnormality 
shall be reported to the Department by the official tester. Individual weights and 
tests of each milking are to be considered separately, and averages shall be struck 
only for those that are considered abnormal. 

16. WHERE FIRST TEST IS TAKEN 35 DAYS OR MORE AFTER 

CALVING. 

Where owners are commencing to test their herds for the first time, or where 
it has been found impracticable to test certain cows until after they have been calved 
35 days or more, the Department may, on the receipt of a statutory declaration 
from the owner or other acceptable proof as to date of calving,^ credit the cow s 
yield with the number of days^ production due to her to a maximum of 90 days 
on the first 24 hours’ test made by the official tester. 
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17. MILKING THREE TIMES A DAY. 

No cow shall be milked more than twice per day unless she is yielding more than 
OOlbs. of milk per day, or unless special written consent is given by the Depart¬ 
ment. In such circumstances milking three times a day is permitted only until 
such time as the yield falls to 501bs. per day, when twice-a-day milking must be 
resorted to. 


18. FEEDING MILK OR CREAM TO COWS. 

The feeding of whole milk or cream to cows undergoing test is prohibited as 
being a wasteful practice. Any records obtained from' cows so fed will be dis¬ 
allowed. 

19. PARTICULARS REQUIRED BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

(a) Particulars as to the dates of services, calvings, purchases, sales, deaths, 
etc., shall be supplied to the official tester, and shall be published if the Department 
of Agriculture so desires. 

(b) Owners must give, on the request of the Department, a declaration as to 
the class, quantity, or any other details regarding the ration fed during the period 
of the t^t, and allow, when deemed advisable by the Department, samples of the 
different food supplies to be taken for analysis and published if desired by the 
Department. 

(c) All particulars required by the Department concerning any phase of testing 
shall be made by sworn declaration when deemed necessary by the Department. 

20. FEES FOR TESTING. 

Each owner shall pay to the Department of Agriculture on entry of his herd 
and annually thereafter at the commencement of the official testing year a herd 
entry fee of six pounds ten shillings (£6 10s.). There shall also be paid in 
advance a fee of ten shillings for each lactation period of each cow submitted for 
test. The minimum herd entry fee plus testing fees to be paid in advance for each 
official year shall be eight pounds ten shillings (£8 10s.). 

21. TESTING GRADE CATTLE. 

The testing officer shall have power to test crossbred or grade cattle when they 
are the property of members submitting pure breds, provided he is not unduly 
detained thereby, but certificates will not be issued for them. 

22. DISQUALIFICATIONS, &c. 

(a) Should the owner of any herd entered for testing not conform to these 
regulations, such herd shall be subject to disqualification for such period as the 
Minister may determine. 

(b) The Minister retains the right to refuse to test any herd or to terminate 
the testing of any herd if in his opinion the rules as laid down have been deliber¬ 
ately broken. The Minister may also refuse to test a herd for any other reason. 

23. THE LEGAL ASPECT. 

No person who has submitted any herd, cow, or heifer for testing, or for whom 
any herd, cow, or heifer is at any time tested by the Department, or by any of its 
officers or servants, shall have any claim for damages, whether arising out of breach 
of contract, tort, or otherwise howsoever, against His Majesty the King, the 
Government, or any person in the service or employment of his said Majesty or 
the said Government, for or in respect of anything done, or omitted to be done, 
under or in connection with these rules, or the performance, or non-performance, 
of any act or duty thereunder, or in carrying out or in attempting to carry out 
the testing of any herd, cow, or heifer, or for anything done or omitted in reference 
thereto, or in connection therewith. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture waa held on November 
29th, 1933, there being present Messrs. A. J. Cooke (Chairman), A. M. Dawkins, B, H. 
Martin, J. B. Murdoch, G. Jeffrey, F. Coleman, A. L. McEwin, Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins, and H. O. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. P. J. 
Baily, J. W. Sandford, and Dr. Richardson. 

Next Meeting of the Board, —It was decided that the next meeting of the Board 
should be held on January 3l8t, 1934. 

Life Members, —The honor of Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau was 
conferred on the following members:—^Messrs. C. H. Scholz (Pinbong), F. Hassam and 
L. C. Mann (Milang), H. Paech (Blackheath). 

New Members, —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Adelaide—Philip Mortimer; Balaklava—G. D. Oster, Howard Wills; Barmera—T. H. 
Meredith, A. J. West, R. L. Grubb, J. W. C. Camie, E. Fanner, B. C. Wilson, W. Vasey, 
T. B. Bawden, W. D. Blight, B. Gaskell, D. Thomas, J. J. Elliott; Belalie Women’s— 
Mrs. Boy Smith, Mrs. I. A. Perkjns, Miss L. Crouch; Berri—^T, G. Wilkinson, F. B. 
Clark; Blackheath—Harold Treloar; Blyth—H. Fuller; Coonawarra—^B. C. Modistaeh, 
Harold Bedman, Arthur Hoffmann; Coonawarra Women’s—Mrs. G. Hill, Miss. D. 
Modistaeh, Miss J. Bedman, Miss F. Bedman; Gladstone Women’s—^Mrs. E. 8. Hillard; 
Greenock—E. B. Heyne, H. Kemich, F. Parkinson; Kelly—^B. J. Miller; Koonunga— 
J. Neilson; Kybybolite Women’s—Miss C. V. Patching, Miss M. C. Johnson; Lanra 
Bay Women’s—^Miss E. Mclnerheney; Mangalo Women’s—^Miss M. Briese, Miss T. 
Trembath; McLaren Flat—^Beg. Bayner, Bay. Beaumont; Milang—^E. W. E. Pannell, 
G. Pannell, B. Pannell; Moorook—E. W. Chaston, Bob. Loxton, L. A. King, B. Moore, 

D. Thom; Mundalla Women’s—Mrs. B. Golding, Mrs. A. Hokin, Miss A. Donnell, Miss 

E. Donnell, Miss E. Knowling; Narrung—^B. Meek, Lewis Thacker (jun.). Boy 
Dabinett; Panola Women’s—Mrs. H. Marko; Penwortham—^B. O. Knappstein, P. 
Wayman; Petina—G. E. Hartree, B. K. Montgomerie; Pinkawillinie— W, E. Enwright, 
W. Hutchens; Port Elliot—8. D. Bruce; Boseworthy—L. Ey; 8addleworth Women’s— 
Mrs. Friebe, Mrs. Vogt, Mrs. White, Mrs. Burton, Miss F. Bedford; Scott’s Bottom— 
David Fitzpatrick; Tantanoola Women’s—Mrs. B. Serle; Wallala—John E. Wilson; 
Warcowie—0. G. Kittle; Wasleys—J. P. Carrig. 

No. of new members for approval, 77; present No. of members, 7,973; present No. 
of Branches, 334. 

A large number of items were taken in Committee. 

HOW TO MAKE NEATSFOOT OIL. 

The following simple recipe for the manufacture of neatsfoot oil may be appreciated 
by farmers in view of this oil’s value in keeping harness in good order. 

Neatsfoot oil is made by boiling in a suitable receptacle the feet and leg-bones (ui) 
to the knees) of well-grown cattle. The material should drst be thoroughly cleaned 
by scalding and scraping free from hair, dirt, Ac.; it should then be covered with 
water, which should be brought to the boil and then allowed to simmer for about two 
hours. After the oil has risen to the surface it should be skimmed off and the mixture 
boiled again, and a second skimming made. 

The oil thus secured should be strained through a piece of cheesecloth in order to 
extract pieces of flesh, Ac., from the mixture, and the strained product should then 
be boiled again, g^eat care being taken that it does not catch lire. Finally, it should 
be strained again, cooled, and bottled. Pure neatsfoot oil should be light-lemon in color. 

The method described is for manufacture on a small scale; manufacture for trade 
purposes necessitates the use of a much more di>tailed and tedious process.—^New 8outh 
Wales Agriovltwral Qagette, 
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RESULTS AND PARTICULARS OF VARIOUS TESTS 
ON VINES CARRIED OUT AT BERRI EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL FARM. 


[By N. S. Fothbringham, R.D.A., Manager.] 

For a number of years various tests on vines and trees have been carried out 
at this institution, and it is the purpose of this article to set down the results of 
the various tests on vines. The tree or citrus section will be submitted at a later 
date. In addition to results obtained various observations have been made, and 
where possible conclusions arrived at have been stated. 

Tests with Heavy Bearing Varieties of Vines. 

The vines in the above tests were planted in 1919. The Doradillo was the main 
variety planted throughout this irrigation area for the production of spirit, and 
these tests were laid down to see whether a grape of heavier bearing and higher 
sugar content than the Doradillo could be found suitable to this district. The 
plot has not been regularly fertilised, and probably accounts for the medium crop 
aver^es. With the price of Doradillo grapes at £5 per ton for a 12® Baum6 
reading, and allowing for an increase or decrease of 5s. per ton per J® Baum4 
rise or fall above 12® Baum6 there is only one variety that can beat the Doradillo. 
This variety is Trebbiano, whose gross returns per acre worked out on the above 
basis would be £34 15s. 6d. per acre, whereas the Doradillo would be £29 7s. 
per acre. Trebbiano does not hang nearly so long on the vine as Doradillo, and 
that is an important factor to bear in mind in this area where the time of picking 
has extended well into June and even later. 

Fertiliser Tests on Vines. 

Previous fertiliser tests carried out* at this orchard with Sultana, Currant and 
Muscat Gordo Blanco vines revealed that of the individual fertilisers supplying 
either nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash the one supplying nitrogen gave far 
away the best results. This was common to all varieties under test. Besides this 
fact it was revealed that when nitrogen was in combination either with phosphoric 
acid, or potash separately or in combination with phosphoric acid and potash, the 
crop results were much higher than with just nitrogen on its own. Nitrogen 
was supplied in the form of sulphate of ammonia, phosphoric acid as superphos¬ 
phate, and potash as sulphate of potash. The maximum quantities of these 
fertilisers used was sulphate of ammonia Icwt. per acre, superphosphate (36 
per cent. W.S.P) 2 cwts. per acre, and sulphate of potash Icwt. per acre. 

It will be noted that the above were only light dressings, and did not give any 
indication of the amounts of fertiliser which could be applied to give maximum 
yields. In consequence of this a further series of fertiliser tests were laid down 
^th much larger quantities of fertilisers per acre. These tests are situated on 
Block I. of this orchard, and the varieties of vines under test were Doradillo, 
Currant, and Sultana. Doradillo was substituted for Muscat Gordo Blanco on 
account of the large area that had been planted in this and nearby settlements. 
Block I. IS situated on the Bern Flat, and comes under irrigation from the 40ft 
channel. Its natural vegetation so far as can be gathered was mainly salt and 
blue bush, with occasional box trees. Small windswept patches were also present 
It was originally laid down to lucerne, and carried that crop for approximately 
10 years. The lucerne did well on the plot with the exception of the wind-swept 
patches of soil. This plot, rectangular in shape, was then worked up and laid 
down to "the vines mentioned. The rows of vines were placed lift, apart. The 
plot when planted had first a row of Muscat Gordo Blanco vines, then Doradillo, 
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Currant, and Sultana, and this order was repeated throughout the plot. The 
Muscat Gordo Blanco formed a barrier row between each set of three varieties 
receiving the same fertiliser treatment. 

The plot was divided into two portions so that each row had two tests. The 
distance apart of vines in the row are Doradillo 6ft., Currant 12ft., and 
Sultana 8ft. Most of the vines were planted in 1921, and the remainder in 1922. 
A persual of the accompanying Table L, setting out the results of these tests, 
will show the amounts of fertiliser used per acre, and it will be seen that super¬ 
phosphate and other fertilisers are applied in much larger quantities than in the 
early fertiliser trials which have been mentioned. In addition to this bonedust 
which mostly supplies phosphates is in comparison with superphosphate, and 
similarly nitrate of soda is compared with sulphate of ammonia, muriate of 
potash with sulphate of potash. Besides these there are various combinations of 
these fertilisers, green manuring with legumes, gypsum, sulphur, and no-fertiliser 
plots. There is no intention yet to try and make any comparison of the effect of 
the various fertilisers used. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the ground on which these tests were set out was 
previously under lucerne. The lucerne has enriched the soil with nitrogen, and 
even the no-fertiliser tests are showing good yields. In fact the only tests show¬ 
ing poor yields are those which have been planted on wind-swept patches of 
soil and on which the lucerne itself did not grow well. 


TABLE I.—RESULTS OP HEAVY BEARING VARIETIES OF VINES. 


No. 

Name. 

1033 Season. 

Average per Acre. 

Fruit in 
lbs. p.a. 

Baum4. 

No. 

Yrs. 

Lbs. p.a. 

Baum4. 

1 

Alicante Black. 

20,164-66 

10-0 

13 

14,297 

11-38 

2 

Aramon. 

17,278-80 

13-0 

13 

8,346 

13-10 

3 

Belas Blanco. 

10,871-86 

13-0 

13 

7,777 

12-64 

4 

Doradillo. 

20,963-26 

11-0 

13 

13,148 

12-12 

5 

Palimeno Blanco . 

10,944-46 

13-0 

13 

6,618 

12-77 

6 

Pedro Ximenes. 

11,888-26 

13-0 

13 

7,973 

12-06 

7 

Pride of Australia . 

11,307-46 

16-6 

13 

6,244 

16-61 

8 

Santa Paula . 

12,106-06 

12-0 

13 

7,411 

12-60 

9 

Sweetwater. 

12,106-06 

13-0 

13 

8,433 


10 

Temperano . 

13,921-06 

13-0 

13 

10,422 


11 

Treboiano . 

18,821-66 

14-0 

13 

13,648 


12 

UUiade. 

16,972-00 

16-0 

13 

11,601 



BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World s Markets,^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us tor valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

ORANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAUE. 

nuPBon: omsAL ssss ud ssss. 
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TABLB II.—EKSULT8 OP FBRTILISBR TESTS OB 





DOBADILLO. 


OUKRANT. 

Test 

No. 

PertlUsers ^plied. 

1933 Season. 

1 Average p. Acre. 

1938 

Season. 


Fresh Fruit, 
Lbs. p.a. 

Baum5 

No. 

Years. 

Lbs. 

p.a. 

fiaum4 

p.a. 

1 

Superphosphate, 36% W.8.P., 4cwts. 

25,006-66 

11*0 

8 

20,808 

12-5 

4,074-78 

2 

Superphosphate, 36% W.S.P., Ocwts. 

27,904-19 

11-0 

8 

18,066 

12-2 

8,930-00 

8 

Superphosphate, 36% W.8.P., Scwts. 

24,566-66 

11-0 j 

8 

17,682 

12-8 

3,778-48 

4 

Super., 6cwts.; sulphate of ammonia, 2cwts.; 

sulphate potash, lc\»t. 

Boncdust, 4C% T.P., 3-25% N., 4041b8. 

28,953-16 

10-6 

8 

16,844 
18,669 ! 

13-0 

8,510-00 

5 

28,732-00 

13*0 

8 

13-3 

2,510-87 

6 

Bonedust, 40% T.P., 3-26% N. 6061bs. 

24,341-43 

11-6 

8 

15,841 

12-7 

8,406-00 

7 

No fertiliser . 

18,714-66 

13-0 

8 

14,131 

12-9 

3,644-85 

8 1 

No fertiliser . 

21,616-00 

18,978-66 

12-6 

8 

14,295 

12-9 

4,140-00 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20% N., 2241b8. 

12-0 


11,596 

12-9 

8,672-61 

10 ! 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20% N., 44dlb8. 

21,616-00 

11-5 

8 

15,624 

12-8 

1,425-00 

11 

Nitrate of soda, 16-6% N., 2891b8. 

Nitrate of soda, 16-6% N., 6781b8. . 

Sulphate of potash, 48*6% KfO, Icwt. 

Sulphate of potash, 48*6 Stp, 2cwts. 

Muriate of potash, 51% KtO, lOBlbs. 

16,984-00 

13-0 

8 

11,876 

12-9 

3,845-22 

12 

22,927-14 

180 

8 

14,707 

10,397 

12-9 

2,130-00 

18 

17,937-83 

12-6 

8 

12-4 

8,286-65 

14 

20,813-02 

12-0 

8 

12,427 1 

13-0 

3,300-00 

15 

18,970-77 

12-6 

8 

10,704 1 
12,848 1 

12-8 

3,199-57 

16 

Muriate of potash, 51% KfO, 2121b8.. 

Super., Ocwts.; sulphate of ammonia, 2cwt8.; 
ffypsum, 1 ton . 

20,400-00 

18-0 

8 

12-8 

8,090-00 

17 

16,324-00 

12-25 

8 

9,222 

12-9 

3,127-88 

18 

Bonedust, 6051b8.; sulphate of ammonia, 
1261b8.; sulphate of potash, 1121b8. 

24,180-00 

12-0 

8 

14,981 

11,107 

12-5 

1,995-00 

19 

Sulphur, 2241bs. 

17,986-00 

12*5 

8 

12-3 

2,797-83 

20 

Super., Ocwts.; sulphur, Icwt.; sulphate of 
ammonia, 2cwt8. 

26,980-00 

12-0 

8 

18,124 

12-2 

840-00 

21 

No fertilher . 

20,176-00 

12-25 

8 

12,891 

12-7 

3,857-39 

22 

No fertiliser . 

21,195-00 

11*76 

8 

16,191 

12-2 

1,620-00 

28 

Super., 4cwt8.; green manure annually. 

Rock phosphate, 2691b8.; green manure 
annually . 

19,286-66 

18*5 

8 

11,928 

12-1 

1,820-00 

24 

24,840-00 

12-0 

8 

16,069 

12-3 

1,995-00 

26 

Super., 4cwt8.; green manure alternate years 
Rock phosphate, 5881bs.; green manure 
alternate years. 

25,545-00 

12-5 

8 

16,800 

12-6 

1,535-22 

26 

24,255-00 

12-0 

8 

16,624 

12-2 

2,580-00 


TABLE III.—RESULTS OF CINCTURING 
Test Nos. I Method of Cincturing. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


When flowers just opening, with single knife cut . 

When flowers just opening, with double cut and strip of bark removed. 

When flowers i to f open, with single knife cut . 

When flowers i to } oyen, with double cut and strip of bark removed. 

When i to f caps of ^wers have dropped, with double cut and strip of l^rk 

When berries are ^in. in diameter, with double out and strip ^f bark remov^ 
When berries are |in. in diameter, with single knife cut . 


TABLE IV.—RESULTS OF CINCTURING 
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DOBADILtO, OVROANI, AND SULTANA VINES. 


CVIVAHT. SVUAirA. 


1088 Season. 

Average per Acre. 

1988 Season. 

Average per Acre. 

Dried 

p.a. 


No. 

Yps. 

Fresh. 

Dried. 

B 

Fresh 

p.a. 

Dried 

p.a. 

m 

No. 

Yrs. 

Fresh. 

Drie*l. 

Dry- 

ing 

B^o. 

1,502*61 

2*66 

5 

10,018 

3,822 

2*86 

19,989*26 

5,284*85 

3*78 

6 

13,741 

4,127 

3*88 


2*82 

5 

10,761 

8,072 

2*71 

20,925*00 

5,310*00 

3*94 

6 

14,420 

4,285 

8*86 

1,620*87 

2*48 

5 

10,668 

3,894 

2*73 

16,393*24 

4,838*53 

3*78 

6 

12,916 

3,960 

8*26 


1*88 

5 

9,087 

3,594 

2*53 

21,660*00 

5,220*00 

4*15 

6 

14,015 

4,125 

8*89 


2*86 

5 

9,814 

3,636 

2*60 

17,776*32 

4,746*18 

3*74 

6 

14,913 

4,477 

3*88 


2*12 

5 

10,548 

4,089 

2*68 

21,600*00 

5,460*00 

3*96 

6 

14,670 

4,390 

8*82 

1,678*60 

2*17 

5 

0,886 

3,814 

2*60 

22,245*00 

6,000 00 

3*71 

6 

13,526 

4,058 

8*88 


2*16 

6 

10,008 

8,813 

2*62 

17,415*00 

4,620*00 

3*77 

6 

13,266 

8,988 

8*88 


2*00 

5 

8,270 

3,328 

2*40 

16,621*62 

4,280*29 

3*65 

6 

11,470 

3,416 

8*86 


1*67 

5 

0,282 

3,735 

2*40 

20,085 00 

5,085 00 

8*95 

6 

14,663 

4,298 

3*41 

1,803*01 

2*03 

6 

8,325 

8,400 

2*45 

17,016*63 

4,826*25 

8*58 

6 

9,128 

2,762 

3*80 

1,050*00 

2*08 

5 

10,464 

3,996 

2*62 

20,700*00 

6,180*00 

4*03 

6 

12,938 

8,818 

8*89 

1,798*48 

1*83 

5 

8,039 

3,811 

2*70 

16,714*60 

4,587*50 

8*68 

6 

9,680 

2,929 

3*80 


2*00 

5 

10,362 

4,182 

2*48 

21,269*53 

6,723*44 

3*72 

6 

12,024 

3,639 

8*80 

1,860*87 

1*73 

6 

5,139 

2,247 

2 29 

18,136*00 

4,837*50 

3*76 

6 

8,121 

2,444 

3*82 


1*98 

5 

9,741 

3,667 

2*78 

21,555*00 

6,640*00 

3*82 

6 

12,860 

3,843 

3*85 

1,764*78 

1*77 

5 

6,830 

2,882 

2*41 

19,20000 

5,205*00 

3*69 

6 

10,614 

3,191 

8*83 


222 

5 

0,753 

8,840 

2*54 

22,410*00 

5,850*00 

3*83 

6 

15,475 

4,565 

3*39 

1,848*70 

2*07 

5 

7,696 

3,030 

2*54 

19,877*79 

5,348*09 

3 63 

6 

12,203 

8,729 

8*27 


2*00 

5 

6,546 

2,550 

2 56 

26,910 00 

6,870 00 

8*92 

6 

15,364 

4,579 

3*86 

1,492*17 

2*25 

5 

8,474 

3,268 

2*59 

22,485 00 

5,985*00 

3*76 

6 

13,457 

4,046 

8*83 


2*46 

5 

0,.549 

3,648 

2*62 

21,670*00 

5,955*00 

8*62 

6 

15,143 

4,613 

8*28 

746*09 

1*77 

5 

8,784 

3,274 

2*68 

23,392 74 

6,924*03 

3*95 

6 

16,228 

4,776 

8*89 


2*20 

6 

0,831 

3,586 

2*74 

19,755*00 

6,130*00 

3 85 

6 

14,065 

4,205 

3*84 

616*96 

2*49 

5 

8,746 

3,286 

2*66 

23,949 27 

6,464*12 

3 70 

6 

13,964 

4,142 

3*37 


2*30 

5 

8,568 

3,156 

2*71 

24,150*00 

6,225*00 

3*88 

6 

13,228 

3,905 

3*39 


TESTS ON CURRANT VINES. 


Baam6. 

1933 Season. 

Average per Acre. 

Fresh 
lbs. p.a. 

Dried 
lbs. p.a. 

Drying 

Ratio. 

No. 

Yrs. 

Fresh. 

Dried. 

Drying 

Ratio. 

ISO 

4,008*67 

1,855*14 

2*21 

7 

6,807 

2,095 

2-77 

14-6 


1,466*86 

2*26 

7 

8,462 

3,060 

2*77 

16*0 

3,537*71 

1,898*29 

1*86 

7 

5,510 

2,212 

2*49 

13*5 


906*00 

2*43 

7 

6,362 

2,432 

2*62 

15*0 

2,847*43 

1,337*43 

2*13 

7 

7,311 

2,637 

2*77 

15*0 

1,726*71 

992*29 

1*74 

7 

4,261 

1,883 

2*26 

16*0 

4,278*33 

2,063*67 

2*07 

7 

3,820 

1,617 

2*36 

TESTS ON 

SULTANA VINES. 








4,212*90 

3*92 

7 

1 9,991 

2,724 

3*67 


19.973*18 

4,406-46 

4*53 

7 

12,669 

3,435 

3*69 

11*5 


3,888*25 

4*13 

7 

12,022 

3,191 

3*77 


16,661-92 

3,867*92 

4*28 

7 

11,179 

3,067 

3*66 


1 

CD 

3,660-20 

4*51 

7 

8,739 

2,278 

3*84 

0*5 


4,660-20 

4*66 

7 

11,712 

3,199 

3*66 

10*0 

21,432*56 

4,841-44 

_ 

4*43 

7 

11,772 

2,989 

394 
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TABLE V.—RESULTS OF VINE 


Row Nos. 

1 and 2. 

3 and 4. 

13 and 14 ... 

15 and 16 .. 

26 and 26 .. 

27 and 28 ... 

29 . 


Method of Training. 


Each vine trained as an Espalier with one pair of arms. Vines trained 
alternately on bottom and middle wire. Spur pruned. 


Each vine trained as a Cordon. Spur pruned. Vines trained alternately 
on bottom and middle wire .<< 


Each vine trained as an Espalier with a pair of main arms set on the bottom 
and middle wire. Spur pruned . 


Each vine trained as an Espalier with a pair of main arms set on each wife. 
Spur pruned . 


{ 


Trained on T trellis as Espalier with one pair of main arms trained on a central 
wire running through post 6ins. below T piece. Spur pruned . 

Each vine trained as a double parallel cordon, the main arms being set on 
wires in T pieces. Central wire if trellis is 6ins. higher than side wires. 
Vines spur pruned. 

Each vine trained as a Cordon on T trellis. Main arms are formed on a central 
wire which is Bins, higher than side wires. Rod and spur pruned .... 


TABLE VI.—RESULTS OF VINE 

Row Nos. Method of Training. 


5 and 6. Vines trained as Cordons. Main arm set on central wire. Fruiting canes lifted 

and tied to top wire. Rod and spur pruned . 

7 and 8. Vines trained as Cordons. Main arm set on central wire. Fruiting canes 

depressed and tied to bottom wire. Rod and spur pruned. 


17 and 18 ... Vines trained as Espaliers. Main arm set on central wire. Fruiting canes 
lifted and set on top wire. Rod and spur pruned . 

19 and 20 ... Vines trained as Espaliers. Main arm set on central wire. Fruiting canes 
depressed and tied to bottom wire. Rod and spur pruned. 

30 and 31 ... Vines being reformed to Cordons on T trellis. Rod and spur pruned. 

32 and 33 ... Vines being reformed to Espaliers on T trellis. Rod and spur pruned. 

34 to 37 .... Vines trained as Bordelais Espaliers. Fruiting rods horizontal. Bod and 
spur pruned . 
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TRAININO TESTS ON CURRANT VINES. 


AfIMI. 

1983 SoMoii. 

Average per Acre. 

Fresh 
lbs. p.a. 

Dried 
lbs. p.a. 

Drying 

Ratio. 

No. 

Yrs. 

Fresh. 

Dried. 

Drying 

Ratio. 

To|». 

2»387*a9 

1,024-18 

2-27 

16 

6,139 

1,873 

2-74 

Bottom .... 

2,618-79 

1,166-79 

2-24 

16 

6,160 

2,268 

2-73 

Total .... 

4,945-88 

2,190-97 

2-26 

16 

11,299 

4,131 

2*74 

Top . 

2,220-86 


2-19 

16 

5,186 

1,976 

2*63 

Bottom .... 

1,662-94 


2-28 

16 

4,566 

1,737 

2-63 

Total- 

3,882*80 

1,743-70 

2-23 

16 

9,761 

3,712 

2-63 

Top. 

2,949-38 

1,636*27 

1-92 

16 

6,612 

2,412 

2-74 

Bottom .... 

2,363-02 

1,160-30 

2-03 

16 

6,017 

2,211 

2-72 


5,302-40 

2,696-67 

1-97 

16 

12,620 

4,623 

2-73 

Top . 

3,117-91 

1,675-16 

1*98 

16 

5,229 

2,054 

2-66 

Ifiddle. 

1,782-69 

732-48 

2-43 

16 

3,978 

1,411 

2-82 

Bottom .... 

2,340-06 

991-77 

2-36 

16 

4,642 

1,640 

2-77 


7,240-66 

3,299-41 

2*19 

16 

13,749 

6,106 

2-69 

— 

2,890-30 

1,342-42 

2-15 

16 

9,898 

3,600 

2-76 

— 

3,073-40 

1,681*07 

1-94 

16 

11,982 

4,693 

2-61 

— 

5,738-86 

2,766-71 

2-08 

16 

13,899 

6,160 

2-69 


TRAINING TESTS ON SULTANA VINES. 


Baum4. 

1933 Season. 

Average per Acre. 

Fresh 
lbs. p.a. 

Dried 
lbs. p.a. 

Drying 

Ratio. 

No. 

Yrs. 



Drying 

Ratio. 

12-0 

16,702-76 

4,261-73 

3-93 

16 

8.062 

2,366 

3*42 

12*5 

16,230-34 

4,268-20 

3-81 

16 

7,842 

2,296 

3-41 

11-6 

17,383-88 

4,379*00 

3-97 

16 

7,486 

2,182 

3*43 

11-6 

20,479-38 

6,134-00 

3-99 

16 

8,648 

2,626 

3-42 

11*6 

21,319*31 

6,237-81 

4-07 

16 

9,421 

2,684 

3-51 

10*6 

22,332-90 

6,334-07 

4*18 

16 

10,613 

2,889 

3-68 

11*0 

20,928*60 

6,13^26 

4-08 

16 

10,003 

2,829 

3-64 
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Cincturing Tests on Currant Vines. 

It is well known that until the cincturing of the currant vine was adopted in 
South Australia the crops obtained were very light. The practice 6i cincturing 
is now general wherever currants are g^rown. There were aspects of this practice, 
however, that required investigation, and tests were set out to see whether:—(a) 
The nature of the cincture, i,e,, whether made with a single knife cut around the 
stem of the vine, or whether made with a double knife cut about iin. wide around 
the stem and the strip of bark removed, had any effect on the ultimate yield, 
(b) Another aspect was the consideration of the time or period of flowering at 
which the cincturing was performed. 

The table below shows the tests carried out to try and determine the aspects 
just mentioned. The results so far indicate that a cincture made with a double 
cut and the strip of bark removed has a greater yield at all periods of cincturing 
than when only a single cut is given. They also disclose that it is better to 
cincture early than late. 

Cincturing Tests on Sultana Vines. 

Unlike the currant cincturing of the sultana vine is not necessary to obtain a 
good setting of berries, but it was thought that increased returns may be gained 
by the cincturing of this vine. Tests on somewhat similar lines to those practised 
on currants were laid down, and the results are tabulated below. The main point 
found out from these tests is that, where the Sultana vine is both cinctured and 
topped the vitality of the vine is considerably weakened so much so that it is 
now difficult to And suitable rods to furnish the succeeding crop, and in conse¬ 
quence its yield is low. The uncinctured row with which the cinctured tests were 
to have been compared was an outside row, and obviously held an unfair advan¬ 
tage over the cinctured tests, and is therefore not tabulated. Nothing definite 
can be established as to whether a single knife cut is advantageous over a cincture 
made with a double cut about Jin. wide with a strip of bark removed or vice 
versa, nor do the tests disclose anything definite regarding the time at which the 
vines are cinctured. 

Vine Training Tests on Currant Vines. 

When this institution was established in 1911 the main varieties of grapes g^own 
under irrigation were the Currant, Sultana, and Muscat Gordo Blanco. These 
were all grown for drying purposes. Various systems of training were used on 
these three varieties. Each variety will be treated separately. 

Currants. 

The two main systems used in the trellising of the Currant vine are the espalier 
and the cordon. There were in the tests, however, modified forms of both these 
systems, and these are described in the accompanying results. In all tests with 
the exception of Row No. 29 the vines were all spur pruned; with this row, how¬ 
ever, they are rod and spur pruned. The general conclusions that can be deduced 
from these results after a long period of years are:—(a) That the espalier 
trained spur pruned vine will give higher yields than a spur pruned Cordon 
trained vine. (6) That espaliers trained with two pairs of arms—viz., Rows 13 
and 14—give higher yields than (a), (c) That espaliers trained with three pairs 

of arms—viz.. Rows 16 and 16—give higher yields than the systems mentioned in 
(a) and, (6). (d) That Currant vines trained as a cordon on a T trellis—^viz., 

^w 29—^and rod and spur pruned give slightly the highest yields of any. It 
is to be noted, however, that the fruit on the rod and spur pruned cordon trained 
vine is not nearly so bold as the fruit from any other spur pruned test, and that 
there is a large percentage of red berries—^a t 3 rpe of Currant that is not wanted. 

The vines in all these tests have been treated similarly except with the pruning 
and training. They had not until 1928 received definite yearly fertiliser treat¬ 
ment. It is mtended at a later date to compare the yields since regular fertiliser 
dressings have been applied with the yields prior to that date. 
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Training Tests on Sultana Vines. 

Unlike the Currant this vine does not usually produce fruit on spurs, and in 
consequence rods have to be relied on for the fruit-bearing wood. Odd spurs 
are, however, left to provide rods at suitable positions for the following yearns 
crop. It will be noticed in the results that the depression of fruiting canes 
or rods is tried against the elevation of the fruiting canes or rods in two instances 
-—viz., 7 and 8, v. 6 and 6, Rows 19 and 20, v. 17 and 18. In the first instance 
there is practically no difference in yield, whereas in the second instance there has 
been an increase of approximately 16 per cent, in favor of depressing the fruiting 
canes or rods. The other tests are relatively close to one another, and in no cases 
are the rods depressed. 

In these times of fairly heavy fertiliser dressings and consequent .strong growth 
the numbers of rods or canes left during pruning has been much increased, and 
it is not advisable to wrap all the canes or rods on one wire, as it leads to crowded 
foliage with its attendant danger of fungus disease, crowded and tangled fruit, 
which is difficult to pick and gets damaged in doing so. 

Training Tests on Muscat Gordo Blanco Vines. 

This vine produces the main quantity of Lexias or pudding raisins, besides 
being used as a wine and spirit grape. So far as trellising tests are concerned 
we find that the Thomery espalier trained spur pruned vine gives much higher 
returns than the cordon or bush trained vine, whether rod and spur pruned or 
open pruned to spurs of one bud. The fruit in all tests is very good, but it has 
to be stated that the fruit from the bush trained vine spur pruned to one bud 
yields fine large and bold fruit eminently suitable for high-class table raisins. The 
results of these tests are in the table following. 


TOP SPECIAL (45%) 
And 48% MINERAL 



THE SUPERS FARMERS RECOMMEND 
TO ONE ANOTHER. 


“TOP” lUaiilMtnnlby 

The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
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RESULT OF WHEAT CROP COMPETITIONS. 


SEASON, 1933-34. 


1 

Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap¬ 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

1 

True¬ 

ness 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total. 

100 


BALAKLAVA. 

Judged by W. C. Johnston, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 



1 

J. D. Campbell, 

Baraba 

Sword. 

35 1 

24 

18 

1 

14 j 

3-5 

945 

2 

R. P. Anderson, 
Halbury 

J. A. Campbell, 
Stockyard Creek 

Sword. 

34 

23 

18-6 

14 1 

4 

93-6 

3 

Sword. 

32 

24 

18-5 

13'5 

3 

91 

4 

R. Reid, Owen ..... 

Sword and 
Shackley's 
Ford 

34 

22 

17*5 

13*5 

3*5 

90*6 

5 

J. D. Campbell, 

Baraba 

Ford. 

33 

23 

18 

13 

3 

90 

6 

A. Freebaim, Owen . 

Sword. 

31 

23 

18 

12 

3 

87 

7 

Harkness Bros., Owen 

Sword. 

29 

23 

18 

13 

3-5 

86-5 

8 

J. A. Campbell, 
Stockyard Creek 

Ford. 

29 

23 

18 

p 

3 

86 

9 

D. J. Wilson, Stock- 
yard Creek 

Ford. 

27 

1 • 

22 

19 

14 

3*5 

85-5 

10 

Harkness Bros., Owen 

Ford.. 

28 

23-5 

16 

13 

1 4 

84-5 

11 

L. C. Mills, 

Balaklava 

Sword. 

27 

22 

18 

1 

14 

1 3 

84 

12 

R. Goldney, 

Balaklava 

Sword ... 

24 

23 

16 

13-5 

1 

3-5 

80 

13 

P. J. Brady, Baraba. 

Ford .. ' 

27 

20 

15 

13 j 

3-5 

78-5 


JERVOIS. 


Judged by H. D. Adams, R.D 

1 J. C. Sims, Clove ... Felix ... 

2 D. C. McCallum, Waratah . 

Rudall 

2 K. Nield and F. Waratah . 

Coles, Mangalo 

4 J. C. Kobelt & Son, Waratah . 

Darke's Peak 

6 J. J. Doer, Cleve ... Ford. 

6 J. Bros & Sons, Gallipoli and 

Mangalo Ranee 

6 H. £. Steiuke, Waratah . 

Mangalo 

8 A. £. Phelps, Rudall Nabawa. 

8 A. I^riggs, Cleve . Gluyas. 

10 M. Mangalo Sword. 

10 E. H. and 0. K. Nabawa. 

Spriggs, Cleve 

12 W. P. Wake, RudaU Ford. 

12 H. F. Brine, Miltalie Waratah . 

14 G. E. Davis, Darke's Golden Drop .. 

Peak 

14 H. A. Deakin, Rudall Florence. 

16 F. I. Kestel, BudaU Nabawa. 

17 A. Spriggs, Cleve Waratah and 

Nabawa 

17 J. Henderson, Cleve Gluyas.. 


.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 

32 231 181 13i : 41 92 

32 23 18 14 4 91 

30 24 19 131 41 91 

29 23J : 18} ! 14 4} 89} 

i 

29 : 24 18} 13 4} 89 

27 23} 18 I 13} 4 86 

28 23} 18 13 3} 86 

27 23 18} 13} 3} 85} 

29 22 17} 13} 3} 85} 

26 23} 18 14 3} 85 

27 22} 19 13 3} 85 

24 24 19} 13 3} 84 

27 22} 17 14 3} 84 

24 23 19 14 3} 83} 

26 23 17} 13} 3} 83} 

25 22} 18 13} 3} 82} 

26 21} 17 IS 3 80} 

25 22} 17 13 ^ 30} 
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RE^ui.r OP Wheat Crop Competitions—! 

continued 

, 






Ap- 

Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 


P09i- 



parent 

dom 

dom 

neis 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Yield. 

from 

from 

to 

of 

TotaU 




Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 




Maxima— 

35 

25 

20 

15 

5 

100 ^ 



t 1 

BUXTON. 







Judged by H. D. M. Adams, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 



1 

C. G. and 6. W. Cant, 

Gluyas. 

30 

23i 1 

17* 

13* 

H 

89' 


Kimba 



1 





2 ’ 

F. Newman, Kimba . 

Gluyas and 

28 

23i ! 

18 

14 

4 

874- 



Sword 


1 





3 

F. Preeth, 

Nabawa and 

27 

24 

m 

I3t 

4 

87 


Pinkawillinie 

Ranee 


1 





3 

H. Cant, Kimba ... 

Waratah . 

29 

23 i 

17* 

13* 

4 i 

87 

5 

E. J. Beinke, Kimba. 

Waratah . 

27 

24 : 

17* 

14 

4 

86^ 

6 

Lienert Bros., 

Felix. 

26 

23i 

17* 

13i 

3* 

83 


Buckleboo 








7 

R. G. Hall, Kimba .. 

Gluyas. 

23 

23^ 

18* 

Vdi 

4 

82* 

8 

F. and G. Parsons, 

Sword. 

22 

2Zi 

19 

13* 


8li 


Kimba 








8 

A. H. Lienert, 

Waratah . 

25 

22t 

17 

13i 

3J 

00 


Buckleboo 








10 

F. R. and L. 0. 

Waratah . 

21 

23 

18 

13i 

3* 

79 


Ferry, Kimba 








10 

A. C. Wake, .Kimba . 

Ranee .. 

21 

23 

18^ 

13* 

3 

79 



MID.NORTHERN. 






Judged by E. 

L. Orchard, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 



1 

A. Maitland, 

Nabawa. 

33-6 

23-5 

19-5 

14 

4*5 

95 


Rochester 








2 

M. Smart & Son, 

Ford and Sword 

33-6 

22 

19 

14 

4*5 

93 


1 Gulnare 








3 

j Chapman Bros., 

Ford. 

33 

23 

20 

14 

2-5 

92-5 


1 Hoyleton 








4 

I M. Smart & Son, 

Aussie . 

34 

22 

19 

12 

5 1 

92.* 


1 Gulnare 








4 

1 Chapman Bros., 

Sword. 

33 

22 

19 

14 

4 

92‘ 


j Hoyleton 








4 

! H. S. and 0. S. 

Sword. 

32 

24 

18-5 

14 

3*5 

92: 


I Freeman, Koolunga 








4 

P, J, Saunders, 

Sword.. 

33 

21 

20 

14 

4 

92 


1 Hoyleton 





■ 



8 

A. Maitland, 

Ranee. 

34 

23*5 

18 

11 

5 

91*5 


1 Rochester 








0 

1 James Hay, Vacka 

Sword and 

32-5 

23 

18 

13 

4-5 

91 


Nabawa 







10 

; J. and D. Teakle, 

Sw'ord. 

31 

23 

18 

14 

4 

90 


1 Gulnare 








10 

1 Higgins Bros., 

Ranee and Free 

33 

22 

18 

14 

3 

90 


Georgetown 

Gallipoli 







10 

Sandow Bros., 

Ford. 

32 

23 

19 

13 

3 

90 


Hoyleton 








10 

F. J. Pedlar, 

Sword. 

30 

22-5 

20 

14 

3-0 

90 


Koolunga 








14 

F. J. Pedler, 

Ranee and 

29 

23 

18-6 

14 

3*5 

88 


Koolunga 

Carmichaers 

Eclipse 







15 

Spencer Bros., 

Sword. 

31 

24 

16 

13-5 

3 

87-5 


Koolunga 








15 

Spencer Bros., 
Koolunga 

H» J. Crouch, Crystal 

Nabawa. 

31 

20 

19 

13-6 

4 

87*5 

17 

Ford, Sword, 

29 

23 

17 

13 

3-6 

85-5 


Brook 

and Nabawa 







18 

Button Bros., 

Ford and Dan . 

28 

22 

18 

13 

3 

84 


1 Koolunga 








10 

Button Bros., 

Aussie . 

28 

21 

17 

14 

3 

83 


1 Koolnnaa 
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Resulf of Wheat Crop CoMPETiriONS—continued. 




■ i 

Ap¬ 

Free¬ 

Free- . 

True- 

Even¬ 


Posi¬ 



parent 

dom 

dom 

> ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Yield. 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Totals 





Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 




Maxima— 

35 

25 

20 

1.5 

1 ^ 

1 100 


ALBERT. 

Judged by R. L. Griffiths, D.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

J. F. Andriske, Galga 

Late Gluyas .. 

27J 

23* 

19* 

14 

4 

' 88* 

2 

A. G. W. Grant. 
Sandalwood 

Gallipoli. 

27i 

23 

16* 

14 

4 

85 

3 

T. H. Stott, 

Mindarie 

Rajah. 

24 

21* 

18* 

i 

14 

4 

82 

4 

A. £. Carslake, 
Kunlara 

Gallipoli. 

25 

21* 

17 i 

i 

14 , 

! 

3* 

81 

4 

C. H. Russell. 

Halidon 

Ranee. 

23 

21* 

19 

13* ; 

1 

4 

' 81 

^ 1 

G. H. Sutherland. 
Copeville 

Canberra and 
Gallipoli 

21* 

22 

18* 

1 

Hi I 

3* 

' 80 

1 

7 

T. C. Stott, Mindarie 

Rajah. 

23 

21 

18 ' 

14 ; 

3* 

1 79* 

7 

H. Bird, Halidon ,.. 

Nabawa. 

22 

21* 

18* 1 

14 1 

3* 

79* 

9 

J. W. G. Mann, 
Mindarie 

Ranee 4h and 
Gallipoli 

18 

21 

17 

1 

14* i 

3 

1 73* 


NORTHERN. 

Judged by E. L. Orchard^ R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

W, F. Wurst, 

Nabawa. 

34 

24-5 

18 

14 

‘ 4-5 

95 


Laura 








2 

F, H. Symonds, 

Sword. 

31-5 

24 

18*5 

13 

3*5 

90-3 


Caltowie 






1 

‘ 

3 

P. Curtin, Beetaloo 
Valley 

R. A. Bundle, 

Sword. 

34 

23 

15-5 

13 

4 

1 

89-5 

4 

Ford and 

32 

21 

18-5 

14 

3*5 

! 89 


Gladstone 

Sword 







5 

W. L. Staker, 

Nabawa. 

33 

19*5 

19 

13 

1 4 

1 88-5 


Gladstone 






1 

J 

6 

W. S. Bennett, 

Ford. 

31 

22 

19 

13 

3 

1 88 


Gladstone 






' 

* 87-5 

7 

W. H. Adams & Sons, 

Waratah . 

30*5 

22-5 

18 

13 

: 3-5 


Caltowie 







i 87-5 

7 

A. L. Borrett, Laura 

Nabawa. 

32-5 

21 

17 

13 

4 

7 

W. M. Neate, 

Sword. 

30 

23 

18 

14 

, 2-5 

i 87-5 


Caltowie 







' 87 

10 

W. H. Adams & Sons, 

Sword. 

32 

21 

17 

13 

4 


Caltowie 






1 

i 87 

10 

G. W. Smith, Laura 

Waratah . 

30 

22 

19 

13 

3 

10 

J. W. Prior, 

Nabawa. 

32 

22 

18 

! 13 

2 

f 87 


Gladstone 





1 

1 


1 

86-5 

13 

W. D. Pearce, 

Sword and Ford j 

29*5 

22 

18 

3 


Gladstone 




18 

14 


86 

14 

A. D. Bray, Belalie 

Nabawa. 

29 

22 

i 3 

1 


North 





14 

1 


14 

Blesing Bros., 
Gladstone 

Nabawa. 

29 

22 

19 

18 

2 

86 

85 

11 

16 

R. A. Bundle, 

Ranee and 

33 

20 

3 


Gladstone 

Nabawa 



18 

12 ! 

2-5 

84-5 

17 

H. K. Moore, 

Wannon and 

29 

23 

18 

Jamestown 

S. K. Moore, 

Sepoy 

Ranee. 

29 

21 

19 

12 

3 1 

84 

18 

Jamestown 

H. C. Jaesohke, 

Nabawa. 

28 

22 

19 

13 

2 

84 

18 

Wirrabara 

C. H. HoUitt, 1 

Sword ........ 

29 

22 

17 

13 

3 

1 

84 


Gladstone 1 






1 
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Rbsulp of Whbat CJrop Compititions— continued. 




Ap- 

Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 




parent 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Tield. 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total 




Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 



Maxima^ 

35 

26 

20 

15 

6 

100 


ALFRED. 


Judged by R. L. Griffiths, D.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

A. C. Webb (1). 

Sword and 

30 

23 

19 

14 


Panina 

Nabawa 





2 

A. C. Webb (2), 

Nabawa. 

29 

22* 

19* 

14 


Panina 






3 

A. C. Webb (3). 

Ranee 4h. 

27* 

23* 

18* 

14* 


Panina 






4 

W. Pauli & Sons, 

Gallipoli. 

27* 

21 

19 

14 


Aiawoona (1) 

• 



17* 

14* 

5 

A. A. Patterson, 

Sultan . 

25 

24 


Parana 




19* 


6 

Q. J. Zimmermann, 

Nabawa. 

23 

23 

14 


Meribah 






6 

A. A. Biarsh, Meribah 

Felix and Sword 

24 

23 

19 

14 

6 

£. M. Edwards, 

Ranee 4h .... 

25 

22* 

19 

14* 


Panina 






9 

W. Pauli & Sons, 

Nabawa. 

25 

22 

19 

14* 


Aiawoona (2) 



21* 


14* 

10 

W. T. Gilbertson, 
Maipas 

R. Edwin Thiele, 

Ranee 4h. 

25 

19 

11 

Snowy White,. 

23 

23* 

18 

14 


Lozton 




17* 


11 

J. C. Auricht, Taldra 

Gallipoli. 

24 

23 

14 

11 

14 

M. A. Zeppel, Malpas 
G. E. Hyde, Parana 

Ford. 

Ranee. 

24 

23 

21* 

22 

18* 

19 

14 

13 

15 

F. A. Hondow, 

Gallipoli. 

22* 

22 

18 

14 


Parana 






16 

J. C. Auricht, 

Nabawa and 

18 

22* 

19 

13* 


Taldra (2) 

South African 





17 

A. G. Petch^ Meribah 

Nabawa and 

20* 

20 

18 

14 

18 

E. Gregory, Panma 

Gallipoli 
Waratah . 

19 

22 

16 

14 

19 

A. E. Reic^tein, 

Silver Bart ... 

18 

19 

16 

14 


Panina 







NORTHERN YORKE PENINSULA. 


4i 

4i 

5 

3* 

3* 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 


4 

4* 

4 

3* 


3* 

3» 

3* 


90^ 

89i 

89 

85 

84i 

84 

84 

84 

83i 

83 

82 t 

82} 

82i 

81 

80 

7T 

76 

74* 

70* 


Judged by W. 0. Johnston, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

L. G. Northey, 

Kadina 

Sword. 

34 

22 

19 

13-6 

3-5 

92: 

2 

F. W. Pontifex, 
Paskeville 

Merriden . 

35 

21 

19 

12 

4 

91 

3 

C. Rodda, Thrington 

Sword. 

31 

23 

18*5 

14 

3*6 

90 

4 

F. P. Price, 

Paskeville 

Sword. 

29 

24 

19 

13 

3-5 

88-& 

5 

G. E. Meier, 

Paskeville 

Sword. 

28 

23 

19 

14 

3*5 

87-5. 

6 

J. H. Bussenschutt, 
Paskeville 

Waratah . 

30 

21 

18*5 

13 

3*5 

86 

7 

R. M. Yelland, 

Cunliffe 

Daphne ...... 

27 

23 

18-6 

13-5 

3-5 

85-6. 

‘ 8 

G. E. Rodda, 
Tlmngton 

Sword.. 

26 

23 

19 

13 

3 

84 

9 

M. Lamming, 
Paskeville 

Aussie . 

26 

22-6 

19 

12 

36 

83 

10 

M. R. Wright, 

Cunliffe 

Ford ...*.. 

27 

21 

19 

12 

3*5 

82*6. 

11 

R. S. Bossei^hutt, 
Paskeville 

Sword . .. 

25 

22 

19 

18 

3 

82 

11 

H.M. Meier, 

Paskeville 

Waratah . 

26 

22 

18 

13 

3 

82 
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RasuLT OF WHBi.T Crof OoifPETmoKs->contmaed. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap. 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

Ture- 

ness 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

6 

Total 

100 


i II'’ 

NORTHERN YORKE PENINSULA-corUinwed. 




11 

T. Rodda, Thrington 

Waratah . 

26 

21 

18 

14 

3 

82 

14 

G. R. YeUand, 

Ounliffe 

Ranee. 

24 

23-5 

18 

12 

4 

81-5 

15 

T. Stanway, Boor’s 
Plains 

Waratah . 

25 

21 

18-5 

13 

3-5 

81 

15 

E. L. Yelland, 

Ounliffe 

Waratah . 

23 

23 

18 

14 

3 

81 

17 

N. J. Cross, Boor’s 
Plains 

Waratah . 

23 

21-6 

18 

13 

3 

78-5 

18 

N. J. Cross, Boor’s 
Plains 

King’s White . 

20 

20 

18 

14 

3 

75 

19 

A. Reid, Thrington 

Sword, Ranee, 
and Waratah 

20 

23 

17-5 

11 

3 

74-5 

20 

J. L. Bussensohntt, 
Paskeville 

1 Ford. 1 22 

CENTRAL. 

23 

12 

12 

3 

72 


Judged by W. 0. Johnston, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 

T. W. Day, Reeves Sword. 35 22*5 18 13 

Plain 

L. W. George, Sword. 33 23 18 13 


Sword and 
Waratah 
Ford. 

Nabawa ... 


^^^asleys 

3 E. W. L. Dawkins Sword and 

and S. £. Aunger, Ford 
Oawler River 

4 S. E. Dridan A Sons, Sword ... 

Roseworthy 

■6 J. Eden, Sheaoak Sword and 
Log Waratah 

•6 R. Perry, No. 2, Ford. 

Wasleys 

7 W. K. Oliver, Nabawa. 

Wasleys 

7 R. L. Lines, Wasleys Sword. 

’9 R. Perry, No. 1, Sword. 

Wasleys 

10 R. Ptorry, No. 3, Sword. 

Wasleys 

11 E. W. Day, Wasleys. Sword. 

12 C. R. and R. P. Sword. 

Currie, Wasleys 

12 Jones A Nettleb^k, Sword, Nabawa, 
Rosedale and Leaks 

12 W. K. Oliver, Wasleys Ranee. 

15 O. D. Everett, Ford. 

Roseworthy 

liB A. M. Dawkins, Nawab. 

Angle Pale 


and Leaks 

Ranee. 

Ford. 

Nawab. 


18 J. H. Dawkins, 
Oawler River 
10 M. H. Riohter, 
Reeves Plain 
no J. P. Carri^ 

Hamley BridM 
21 A. Stott, Templers 

21 A. W. Rroediger, 

Oawler 

21 C. S. Nsnkivell, 
Oawler River 


Sword and 
Nabawa 
Sword. 


Sword. 

Sword, Florence, 
and King's 
White 

Sword. 


35 

22-5 

18 

13 

3*5 

92 

33 

23 

18 

13 

4 

91 

33 

23 

17*5 

13*5 

3*5 

90*5 

31 

23 

IS 

14 

4 

90 

31 

23 

19 

13 

3 

89 

32 

22 

19 

12 

3*5 

88*5 

28 

23*5 

18*5 

14 

4 

88 

28 

24 

19 

13 

4 

88 

31 

21 

19 

13 

3 

87 

29 

22 

19 

13 

3*5 

86*5 

27 

23 

18 

14 

4 

86 

26 

23 

19 

13*5 

4 

85*5 

29 

22 

18 

13*5 

3 

85*5 

31 

21 

18 

12 

3*5 

85*5 

29 

21-5 

18 

13 

3*5 

J 

85 

25 

23 

19 

14 

3 i 


28 

23 

16 

13 

3*5 

83*5 

27 

21 

17 

14 

3*5 

82*5 

26 

22 

17 

13 

3*5 

81*5 

25 

23 

16 

14 

3 

81 

26 

21 

16 

14 

3*5 

80-5 

26 

20 

18 

13*5 

3 

80*5 

26 

21 

17*5 

12 

i 

4 1 

1 80-5 
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Results op Wheat Crop Competitions— continued. 




Ap- Free- Free- 

True- 

Even- 


Posi- 


parent dom dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. Variety. 

Yield. from from 

to 

1 of 

Total. 



Weeds. Disease 

Type. 

1 Crop. 



Maxima— 

35 45 20 

i 

15 

1 5 

1 - 

100 « 


CHANDOS. 


Judged by R. L. Griffiths, D.D.A. (District Agricifltjral Instructor). 


1 

A. J. Beelitz, 

Parrakie 

Waratah . 

32 

23 


14* 

4 

92 

2 

E. S. Ross. Parrakie 

Waratah . 

32 

23 

18* 

14* 

3* 

91* 

3 

P. Ross, Parrakie 

Gallipoli. 

32 

23 

18 

14 

4 

91 

4 

W. J. Ross, Parrakie 

Gallipoli. 

31 

23 

18i 

14 

4 

90* 

5 

C. H. E. Hentschke, 
Lameroo 

Gallipoli. 

30 

23 

8 

14 

4 

89 

6 

J. Hamilton, 

Lameroo 

Rajah. 

31 

22 

19 

13 

3* 

88* 

7 

A. Afford, Parrakie 

Gallipoli. 

28i 

22 

18 

14* 

3* 

86* 

8 

H. F. Johnson, 

Parilla 

Ranee and 

Caliph 

27* 

21i 

19 

13* 

3* 

85 

9 

Mattiske Bros., 
Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli. 

26 

22 

18]^ 

14 

4 

84* 

10 

C. Schumacher, 

Parilla 

Ranee. 

26 

23 

14 

13* 

4 

84 

10 

J. H. and C. H. 

Spratt, Lameroo 

Gallipoli. 

28 

24 

16* 

14* 

3* 

84 

12 

Young & Blacksell, 
Pinnaroo 

Ranee 4h .... 

25 

24 

19 

14* 

3 

83 

12 

Young & Mclnemey, 
Pinnaroo 

Waratah . 

25 

22* 

m 

14* 

3* 

83 

12 

C. E. Koch, Lameroo 

Sultan . 

25 

22* 

17 

14* 

4 

83 

15 

J. S. Churches & 

Sons, Parilla 

Ranee. 

22 

23* 

19 

14 

4 

82* 

16 

H. G. Fewings, 
Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli. 

24 

i 

24 

18* 

14 


82 

16 

J. L. Koch, 

Lameroo 

Waratah . 

22 

23i 

i 

18* 

14* 

1 

82 

18 

C. & L. Fischer, 
Pinnaroo ! 

Bobin. 

23 

21 

19 

14* 

i 4 

81* 

1 

18 

A. G. Johnston, 1 

Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli. 

24 

21 

18* 

14 

I 4 

81* 

20 

A. J. A. Koch, i 

Lameroo 

Sepoy and 
Bencubbin 

25 

20* 

19 

13* 

3 

81 

21 

H. S. Angel, 

Pinnaroo 

Bobin 

22 

21 

18* 

14* 

4 

80 

22 

C. R. Fuss, Lameroo 

Felix . 

24 

21* 

16 

13* 

4 

79 

23 

W. A. Kelly, 

Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli 

22 

21 

18 

13* 

4 

78* 

23 

R. J. Billing, 

Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli. 

23 

20* 

18* 

14 

2* 

78* 

25 

Foale A Sons, 

Parilla 

Gallipoli. 

i 

21 i 

23 

16 

14 

4 

78. 

26 

A. M. McDonald, 
Geranium 

Currawa. 

22 

22 

16 

13 

3* 

76* 

27 

L. S. Prouse, 
Geranium 

Nabawa. 

20 

23* 

17 > 

1 

13* 

2 

76 

28 

L. Prentice, 

Lameroo 

Gallipoli. 

24 

20 

16 

12 

3 

TSh 


CHANDOS-JUNIOR. 


1 

A. Hutchens, Parilla 

Gallipoli. 

28* 


17* 

14 

3* 

85» 

2 

A. Q. Johnston, 
Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli. 

24 

2l 

18* 

14 

4 

81* 

3 

M. Neindorf, 

Parilla 

Bena . 

24 

21 

18 

14 

3* 

80* 

4 

,A. W. Blacksell, 
Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli. 

23 

20 

18* 

14 

3* 

79 

S 

C. Mattiske, 
i Pinna,rf!<i 

Qallipoli. 

19 

21 

18* 

14 

3 

75* 
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Rbsults of Wheat Crop GoMPSTiTioH8<~contmued. 


PoBi- 

don. Name and Address. 


Af. 

patent 

Variety. Yield. 

UfATimA. — 35 


Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

26 



I 


WESTERN. 


Judged by E. L. Orchard, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

E. T. Franks, Port 
Pirie 

Nabawa. 

28 

22 

20 

13 

4 

87 

2 

F. Jose, Nelshaby 

Nabawa. 

27 

22 

20 

13 

4 

86 

S 

E. J. O'Shaughnessy, 
Wandearah East 

Nabawa. 

1 

i 

27*5 

21 

19 

1 

13 

3-6 

84 

4 

H. Williams, Port 

Pirie 

Nabawa. 

26 

20 

20 

14 

3-5 

83-6 

5 

L. C. Roberts, Port 
Pirie 

Currawa. 

26 

22 

19 

14 

2 

83 

6 

A. L. O’Shaughnessy, 
Wandearah East 

Nabawa. 

1 

27 

20 

19 

13 

3-5 

82-6 

7 

J. H. Franks, Port 
Pirie 

Nabawa. 

27 

22 

16 

13 

3 

81 

S 

A. L. O’Shaughnessy, 
Wandearah East 

Florence. 

28 

22 

16 

12 

3*6 

j 

80-5 


J. S. O’Shaughnessy, 
Wandearah East 

Nabawa. 

26 

20 

19 

13 

2 

so 


SOUTHERN. 


Judged by R. Hill, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

S. C. Crawford, 
Strathalbyn 

Ford. 

35 

18 

18 

12 

4*6 1 

87*6 

2 

E. T. and L. Jaensch, 
Hartley 

Nabawa. 

27 

23 

19 

13 

4 

86 

-3 

Frahn Bros., 

Monarto 

Currawa. 

27 

21 

18 

13 

4 

83 

4 

A. B. Jaensch, 

Hartley 

Mrs. A. E. Hartmann, 
Monarto South 

Nugget. 

28 

23 

15 

12-5 

4 

82*5 


Ranee. 

31 

20 i 

17 

10 

4 

82 

•6 

H. H. Cross, 
Woodchester 

Ford and 

Sword 

28 

21 

17 

12 

3*6 

81*5 

'6 

1 S. C. Crawford, 
Strathalbyn 

Ford. 

29 

20 

17 

12 

3*5 

81*6 

;8 

A. B. Jaensch, 

Hartley 

Nabawa. 

26 

20 

18 

13-5 

3 

80*6 

9 

E. E. Liebelt, 

Monarto South 

Ranee and 
Nabawa 

23 

22 

18 

13-6 

3*76 

80*2 

10 

L. M. Thiele, 

Monarto 

Nabawa. 

19 

23 

20 

14 

4 

80 

la 

Phillips Bros., 
Wc^ohester 

Nugget. 

26 

21 

16 

13 

4*5 

79*5 

12 

1 

C. Brook, 

Woodchester 

Nabawa and 
Nugget 

26 

18 

18 

13-6 

3*75 

79*2i 

13 

C. F. Altmann, 
Monarto South 

Sultan . 

24 

21 

17 

13 

4 

79 

13 

A. P. Braendler, 
Monarto South 

Nabawa and 
Gallipoli 

26 

22 

16 

12 

4 

79 

16 

Frahn Bros., Monarto 

Nabawa. 

20 

23 

18 

13*5 

4 

78*6 

16 

0. Cross, Belvidere.. 

Nabawa. 

23 

21 

18 

13 

3 

78 

17 

P. B. Frahn, Monarto 

Nugget. 

23 

23 

16 

13 

3*5 

77*6 

18 

E. H. Pearson A 

Sons, Brinkley 

Ford. 

20 

23 

17 

12 

4 

76 

18 

H. H. Cross, 
Woodchester 

Nugget. 

22 

21 

15 

14 

4 

1 

1 
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Results ot Wheat Cbop (>>BipaTiTiONS--ooQtinued. 






Free- 

Free- 

True- 

E^en- 


Poei- 



Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

parent 

Yield. 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total* 



Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 

0 



Maxima— 

35 

25 

20 

15 

5 

100 


SOUTHERN DISTRIOT-eonlmiiirf. 


20 

C. F. Altmann, 

Nabawa. 

21 

20 

17 

14 

3*5 

75*5 


Monarto South 








20 

E. T. and L. Jaensoh, 

Nabawa and 

21 

20 

19 

12 

3-5 

75-5 


Hartley 

Benoubbin 







22 

Thomas Rros., 

GallipoU. 

22 

21 

16 

12 

4 

75 


Monarto South 







22 

W. H. Schubert* 

Ford and 

20 

22 

17 

12-5 

3*5 

75 


Murray Bridge 

Nabawa 





3*5 


24 

Thomas Bros., 

Nabawa. 

20 

21 

18 

12 

74-5 


Monarto South 


1 






24 

E. T. and L. Jaensoh, 

Gallipoli and 

24 

21 

14 

12-5 

3 

74*5 

24 

Hartley 

Thomas Bros., 
Monarto South 

Nu^et 

Swora ... 

20 

i 

21 

18 

12*5 

3 

74-5 



27 

G. Patterson, 

Waratah and 

20 

21 

17 

12*5 

3-5 

74 


Monarto 

Nabawa 







28 

J, Hudd, Hartley 

Waratah and 

20 

21 

16 

12-5 

3-5 

73 


Nabawa 







28 

C. T. Qriffen, 

Waratah and 

25 

18 

14 

12 

4 

73 


Strathalbyn 

Currawa 







30 

E. J. Jaensch, 

Daphne . 

.20 

20 

18 

11 

3-75 

72-75 


Hartley 






31 

A. R. Strauss, 

Currawa. 

19 

20 

18 

12 

3-5 

72-5 


Monarto South 








32 

J. Hartmann, 

Gluyas and 

20 

21 

16 

11-6 

3-5 

72 


Monarto South 

Sultan 







33 

J. F. C. Paech, 

Nabawa. 

16 

21 

17 

14 

3 

71 


Oallington 








34 

C. A. V^ttlesea, 

Gluyas and 

17 

20 

18 

12 

3-5 

70-5 


Langhorne’s Ci^k 

Gallipoli 








LE HUNTE. 

Judged by W. H. Bbowkbiqg, H.D.A. (Distriot Agrioultural Instructor). 


1 

E. H. Edmonds, 
Fygery 

T. K^ht, Wudinna. 
W. P. Bartley, 

Nabawa. 

33 

23 

17 

13 

4 

90 

2 

3 

Golden Drop .. 
Nabawa. 

31 

28 

19 

21 

17 

16 

13t 

14* 

1 

4 

3* 

84* 

83 


Wudinna * 



1 



4 

S. C. Billinghurst, 

Ford. 

31 

18 

16 

13 

4 

82 

5 

Minnipa 

A. Franidin, Yaninee 

Waratah . 

28 

20 

16 

13 

4 

81 

5 

T. L. Nottle, Yaninee 

Ford. 

29 

20 

16 

13 

3 

81 

7 

G. A. R. Scholz, Pin- 
bong 

B. C. Black, Minnipa 

Waratah . 

28 

20 

16 

13 

3* 

, 801 

8 

Early Gluyas . 

27 

10 

17 

13 

3* 

791 

9 

A. Franklin, Yaninee 

Late Gluyas .. 

26 

21 

16 

12* 

3 

781 

10 

V. Kitto, Minnipa .. 

Caliph and Late 

27 

20 

14 

13 

31 

771 


Gluyas 







10 

G. A. R. Scholz, Pin- 
bong 

G. WiOiams, Minnipa 

Merriden . 

25 

20 

17 

12* 

3 

771 

12 

Nabawa. 

25 

16 

15 

12* 

3 

711 

13 

P. A. Lear, Yaninee 

Canberra, 

21 

18 

151 

13 

31 

71 



Merriden, and 
Early Gluyas 

i 






14 

F. L. Johnson, 

Nabawa. 

22 

17 

14 

13 

3 

69 


Wudinna 



1 

1 


t 

! 


15 

A. W. Christian, 

Withdrawn 

— 

[ — 

— 

— 




Yaninee 


1 
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BaauLTS or Whiat Crop CoMPsnToira— oontinned. 






Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 


Poii- 



Ap. 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

parent 

Yield. 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total. 




Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 





35 

25 

20 

15 

5 

100. 



MID 

LAND. 

m 






Judged by W. C. Johnston, R.D.A. (IMstriot Agrioultuial Instruotor). 



1 

H. lliohMl. Hilltown 

Dan . t 

33 

22*5 

19 

13 

4*5 

92 

2 

0. V. Roberta. 

Dan . 

36 

22 

17*5 

13 

4 

91*6 

3 

Spalding 

S. Qarrard, Farrell’s 
Flat 

A. S. Woods, 

Gallipoli. 

32 

23*5 

18 

13*5 

4 

91 

4 

Waratah . 

33 

23 

18 

13*5 

3 

00*6 


Mintaro 








5 

W. He Brown, Alma 

Sword. 

30 

24 

19 

14 

3 

90 

6 

B. and L. Blatohford, 

Sword. 

30*5 

23*6 

18 

14 

3*6 

89*5 


Mintaro 








6 

0. V. Roberts, 

Gallipoli and 

34 

21 

18 

13 

3*6 

89*5 

8 

Spalding 

H, ftflliunl**, 

Dan 

Gallipoli. 

30-6 

22 

18*6 

14 

4 

89 

Manoora 







8 

P. MoD. Smyth, 
Salter’s Springs 

G. Miller, Farrell’s 

1 Flat 

Ford.. 

32 

23 

18 

13 

3 

89 

8 

Bena. 

32 

1 

22*5 

18 

13*5 

3 

89 




11 

H. J. Torr, PerreU’e 1 
Flat 

.. 1 

30-6 

23 

19 

12-5 

3*6 

88*5 


12 

F. D. Lake, Owen 

Sword.. 

28 

23 

19 

14 

4 

88 

18 

L. J. Harvey, 

Turvey. 

28-5 

24 

18 

13 

4 

87*6 


Hilltown 








13 

A. J. Jones, Manoora 

Gallipoli. 

29-6 

23 

18*5 

13*6 

3 

87*5 

13 

F, Mahoney, Farrell’s 
Flat 

P. MoD. Smyth, 

Clarence. 

31-6 

22 

18-6 

12*6 

3 

87*5 

13 

Sword and 

30-6 

23 

17 

13*5 

3*5 

87*5 


Salter’s Springs 

G. W. Woods, 

Ford 







13 

Gallipoli. 

29-5 

23 

18 

14 

3 

87*6 


Mintaro 







87 

18 

W. Parham, 

Nugget. 

27 

24 

18-5 

14 

3*6 


Hamilton 




13 


87 

18 

J. Ross, Mintaro ... 

Waratah . 

29*5 

23 

18*6 

3 

18 

R. F. Thomas, 

Gallipoli. 

28 

23*5 

18 

13*5 

4 

87 


Hallett 


23 



3*5 

87 

18 

L. Martin, Farrell’s 

Mogul and 

27*6 

19 

14 


Flat 

Sword 






86*5 

22 

J. L. C. Freebaim, 

Florence. 

29 

21*5 

19 

13 

4 


Alma 





13 


86*5 

22 

W. G. Miller, Hallett 

Gallipoli. 

29-5 

22*5 

18 

3*6 

22 

B. J. Williams, 

Ranee and 

29 

23 

18 

13 

3*6 

86*5 


Tothill’s Greek 

Gfl^ipoli 


21 

18 

12-6 

3*6 

86*5 

22 

S. H. Kelly, Riverton 
Frost Bros., Manoora 

Sword ........ 

31*5 

26 

Gallipoii. 

28 

23 

18 

14 

3 

86 

26 

M. B. Glynn, Bivertoi 

1 Waratah . 

28 

23 

18 

14 

3 

86 

26 

W. H. R. Branson, 

Sword. 

28 

24 

17 

13*5 

3*5 

86 


Alma 





12*5 

3 

86 

26 

G. H. J. Behn, 

Ranee and 

29*6 

23 

18 


Riverton 

Waratah 


23 

18*6 

14 

3*5 

86 

26 

W. R. Durdin, 

Waratah, 

27 


Buchanan 

Sultan and 
Sword 




13*5 

3 

86 

26 

A. E. Grosong, 

Gi^ipoli. 

29*6 

22 

18 

QO 

Farrell’s Flat 

M. E. Glynn, Riverton 
L. J. Hwrvey, Hilltown 
F. Cbleman, Saddle- 

8word. 

26*5 

24 

19 

13 

3 

85*5 

QO 

i Dan .. 

27*6 

23 

18*6 

13 

3*5 

85*5 

«» 

82 

Ranee, Waratah, 

28 

23*5 

18 

13 

3 

85*6 


worth 

and Tuela z 
Ford 
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Rksults of Wheat Chop CoMPExmoKS—continued. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Address. 

1 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

1 

Ap. 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True- 

ness 

to 

Type. 

16 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Totalj 

100 



* MIDLAND—con<»i 

tued. 





32 

MoUneux Bros., 

Tarlee 

Felix. ! 

27 

22-5 

19 

14 

3 

86*5 

36 

D. G. Kelly, Tarlee . 

Nabawa. 

27-6 

22 

18 

14 

3-6 

85 


G. Hazel, ^punda.. 

Nugget, Ranee, 
Ranee 4 h, 
and Gallipoli 

26 

23 

18*5 

14 

3-6 

86 

38 

W. P. Roedigor, 
Buchanan 

Dan . 

28-5 

21 

17*6 

14 

3-6 

84-5 

38 

G. S. Ashby, Farrell’s 
Flat 

Nabawa. 

27*5 

22 

18-5 

13 

3*5 

845 

40 

J. L. G. Freebaim, 
Alma 

Waratah . 

28 

21 

19 

12 

4 

84 

40 

J. Mclnemey, Riverton 

Waratah . 

28 

21-5 

17-6 

14 

3 

84 

40 

J. Ross, Mintaro ... 

Sword. 

27 

22 

17-5 

14 

3-5 

84 

40 

W. S. KeUy, Giles 
Comer 

Waratah . 

26*5 

21 

19 

14 

3-5 

84 

40 

Reg Durdin, 

Buchanan 

Sultan and 

Sword 

25 

23 

18 

14 

4 

84 

40 

F. Coleman, Saddle- 
worth 

Nabawa. 

25 

23 

19 

13 

4 

84 

46 

L. V. BeU, Marrabel. 

Ranee. 

26*6 

23 

19 

12-6 

3*5 

83-5 

46 

C. J. Lake, Owen ... 

Sword. 

26-5 

22 

18 

135 

35 

83*5 

48 

A. L. Sandow, 

Auburn 

Ranee. 

27-5 

22 

18 

12*5 

3 

83 

48 

L. W. Frost, Saddle- 
worth 

Dan . 

26 

23 

17 

14 

3 

S3 ' 

48 

D. L. Clarke, Tarlee . 

Nabawa and 
Sword 

26 

23 

18 

13 

3 

83 

48 

A. T. Hill, Tarlee.... 

Sword. 

25 

23-6 

18 ! 

13-5 

3 

83 

52 

W. Kirk, Kapunda . 

Rajah, Dan, and 
Ford 

26*5 

22 i 

1 

18 

12 

4 

82*5 

52 

R. H. Hushes, 
Kapunda 

Ranee and 
Gallipoli 

28 

20 

18 

12-6 

4 

82-6 

54 

M. E. Saint, Saddle- 
worth 

Waratah . 

27 

21 

18 

13 

3 

82 

56 

W. J. Armstrong, 
Buchanan 

Ranee, Sword, 
and Gallipoli 

25 

21 

18 

13 

3 

80 

56 

T. Y. Freebaim, Alma 
John Kelly and M. 
Buckley 

Judged b; 

Waratah . 

Withdrawn 

SOUTHERN Y( 

y R. Hill, R.D.A. 

23 

ORKE p; 

(District. 

23 

ENINSUI 

4grioultui 

17 

.A. 

al Instruc 

13 

1 

>tor). 

3*6 

79-6 

1 

1 W. H. and J. Aider- 
man, Brentwood 

1 Ford. 

34 

20 

1 

13 

4-76 

89-75 

2 

W. L. Boundy, Min- 
laton 

Ford. 

34 

21 

18 

12 

4 

89 

3 

Miss B. and I. 

Fletcher, Mmlaton 

Ford. 

35 

19 

17 

12 

4-5 

87-6 

4 

J. J. Honner, Brent¬ 
wood 

Ford. 

35 

18 

19 

11 

4 

87 

5 

A. E. Brechin, Curra- 
mulka 

Nabawa and 

Ford 

33 

19 

18 

11 

4 

85 

& 

L. W. WUliams, Min- 
laton 

Nabawa. 

32 

19 

17 

12*5 

3-6 

84 

7 

Miss B. and I. 

Fletcher, Mmlaton 

Gherka. 

31 

20 

15 

_1 

12 

1 

4 

82 
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Results of Wheat Crop Competitions —continued. 






Free- 

Free- 

True- 

! Even- 


Posi- 



Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

parent 

from 

from 1 

to 

of 

Total. 




Yield. 

Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 




Maxima— 

35 

26 

20 

15 

i 6 

100 


MID-YORKE PENINSULA. 


Judged by R. Hill, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

0. F. Pearce, Mait¬ 
land 

Ford. 

35 

21 

18 1 

13-6 

1 

4o i 

92 

2 

J. S. Henderson, 
Arthurton 

Ford. 

34 

22 

18 j 

i 

13 i 

4 ; 

91 

3 

0. H. Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford. 

28 

22 

1 

19 1 

13 

4 

86 

4 

E. G. Brown, Mait¬ 
land 

Sword. 

35 

19 

15 

1 12 ! 

1 ' 

4 

85 

5 

H. 0. Linke, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford. 

33 

20 

14 

13 j 

1 1 

4 

84 

6 

E. F. Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Sword. 

20 

19 

19 

13 

4-5 

81-5 


Stan Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Geeralying .... 

25 

19 

19 

14 * 

1 

4-5 

81-6 

j 

H. C. Schrapel, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford. 

25 

1 

21 

18 

13 1 

4 

81 

9 

R. E. Hasting, South 
Kilkerran 

Dan . 

26 , 

20 

16 

13 ' 

I 

3‘5 

77*5 

10 i 

W. A. Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Geeralying .... 

20 1 

1 

19 

20 

i 12-5 1 

4-5 

76 

i 

10 

E. W. Arnold, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford and 

Free Gallipoli 

32 

19 

10 

11-5 

3*5 

76 


FLINDERS. 


Judged by H. D. Adams, R.D. 


1 

R. Kain, Yeelanna .. 

Waratah . 

2 

R. R. Wilson, Yee- 

Ford. 


laxma 


3 

Smith Bros., Yee- 

Ford. 


lanna 


4 

W. Watkins, Yee- 

Ford. 


lanna 


5 

R. Kain, Yeelanna .. 

Gallipoli. 

6 

W. Modia, Yeelanna. 

Dan.. 

7 

M. Barraud, Lipson . 

Sword. 

7 

NankiveR Estate, 

Nabawa and 

7 

Lipson 

W. Modra, Yeelanna 

Sword 

Ford. 

10 

C. Ootoman, Lipson . 

Gluyas. 

11 

Smith Bros., Yee¬ 

Ford. 

12 

lanna 

H. Glover, Yeelanna. 

Gurka and 

Gallipoli 

13 

W. Procter, Yeelanna 

Ford. 

14 

R. Blacker, Stokes .. 

Golden Drop .. 


. (District Agricultural Instructor). 



34 

24 

181 

14 

4 

941 

33 

24 

19 

131 

i " 

931 

35 1 

221 

181 

13 

i 4 

93 

32 

24 

19 

14 

CO 

921 

32 

231 

19 

14 

3J 

92 

32 

231 

19 

131 

3* 

911 

31 

231 

19 

1« 

4 

91 

31 

24 

181 

131 

4 

91 

31 

24 

19 

13 1 

i 4 

91 

33 

23 

18 

13 1 

3* 

901 

32 

23 

18 

13 

3i 

891 

28 

23 

18 

131 

4 

861 

23 

23 

171 

13 

3| 

80 

18 

23 

181 

14 

31 

1 

1 77 
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RssuiiTft OF Wheat Chop CoMPBTrrioifs—KJOBtiniied. 






Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 


Posi- 



Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tkm. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

parent 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total. 




Yield. 

Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 

4 



Maxima— 

35 

25 


15 

5 

100 


FAR NORTHERN. 

Judged by E. L. Orohabd, R.D.A. (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

E. H. Hampel, 

Terka 

Onas and 
Currawa 

31-6 

23 

17 

12 

4 

87-6 

2 

R. C. Llewelyn, 
Morchard 

Ranee. 

28 

22 

19 

13 

3-5 

85-6 

3 

E. H. Schulz, Terka 

Nabawa and 
Onas 

30 

22 

17-5 

13 

2 

84*5 

4 

J. Q. Crocker, 
Wepowie 

Ranee. 

27 

22 

10 

13 

2 

83 

6 

J. L. Lee, Pekina .. 

Ranee. 

28 

21 

16 

12 

2-5 

82*5 

6 

H. Q. Kupke, 
Morchard 

Nabawa. 

27 

22 

18 

13 

2 

82 

6 

T. F. Orrock, 

Wepowie 

Ranee. 

26 

22 

19 

13 

2 

82 

8 

E. W. E. Paech, 
Orroroo 

Ranee. 

26 

21 

19 

13 

2-5 

81*5 

9 

W. G. Qregurke, 
WeTOwie 

J. F. Bums, Orroroo 

Felix and 
Waratah 

27 

21 

18 

13 

2 

81 

10 

Ranee. 

26*5 

20 

19 

13 

2 

80*5 

11 

D. J. Crocker, 

Orroroo i 

Ranee and 
Waratah 

26 

21 

18 

13 

2 

80 


PASTURE COMPETITION. 


Adelaide Hills Distbiot. 


[Judged by R. C. Scott, R.D.A., Superintendent Experimental Work for the S.A. Committee 
of the Australian Dairy Council.] 


Competitor. 

Posi¬ 

tion. 

Density 

of 

Sward. 

30 

Quality 

of 

Pas- 

ture. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Useless 

Weeds. 

20 

General 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

15 

Area 

Sub¬ 

mitted. 

10 

Totel. 

100 

H. A. Woolley, Mount 
Barker Junction . 

1 

25 

23 

17 

15 


85 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., 
Ashbourne . 

2 

26 

24 

18 

13 


83 

lllowia Estate Ltd., 

Inman Valley. 

3 

28 

23 

19 

10 

1 

81 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., 
Ashbourne . 

4 

26 

24 

17 

10 

2 

79 

lUowra Esihto Ltd., 
Inman Valley. 

5 

25 

22 

19 

10 

1 

77 

lUowra Estate Ltd., 
Inman Valley. 

6 

18 

20 

18 

10 

10 

76 

Illowra Estate Ltd., 
Inman VaUey. 

7 

1 

21 

21 

18 

12 

2 

74 

Illowra Estate Ltd., 
Inman Valley. 

8 

21 

21 

17 

12 

1 

72 

A. W. Forrest, Springton . 

9 

21 

19 

16 

13 

2 

71 

W. J. Forrest, Smngton . 

10 

20 

17 

15 

12 

6 

70 

E. J. Helb^, Greenock .. 

11 

20 

i 

17 

15 

12 

3 

67 
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SEED WHEAT FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


In Wheal Competitions conducted in the undermentioned districts the following 
competitors exhibited crops which, in the opinion of the judge at the time of inspec¬ 
tion, should produce grain suitable for seed purposes:— 

Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Northern Yorke Peninsula— 

L. G. Northey, Kadlna—Sword. 

C. Rodda, Thrington—Sword. 

F. P. Price, Paskeville—Sword. 

G. E. Meier, Paskeville—Sword and King's Whit*-. 

R. M. Yelland, Ounliffe—^Daphne. 

G. E. Bodda, Thrington—Sword. 

R. Si Bussenschutt, Paskeville—Sword. 

E. L. Yelland, Ounliffo—Waratah. 

Yelland Bros., Ounliffe—Sword. 

Central— 

T. W. Day, Reeves Plain—Sword. 

E. W. Day, Beeves Plain—Sword. 

L. W. George, Wasleys—Sword and Ford. 

B. Perry, Wasleys—Sword. 

B. L. Lines, Wasleys—Swiord. 

C. B. and R. P. Currie, Wasleys—Sword. 

W. K. Oliver, Wasleys—Nabawa. 

A. M. Dawkins, Angle Vale—^Nawab. 

A. W. Boodiger, Gawler—Sword. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler Biver—Sword. 

Balahlava— 

J. D. Campbell, Baraba—Sword and Ford, 

Harkness Bros., Owen—Sword. 

J. A. Campbell, Stockyard Creek—Sword and Ford, 

D. J. Wilson, Stockyard Creek—Ford. 

L. C. Mills, Bsdaklava—Sword, 

B. P. Anderson, Halbury—Sword. 

•Alfred— 

A- O. Webb, Paruna—Banee 4H, Sword. 

A. A. Patterson, Paruna—Sultan. 

E. M. Edwards, Paruna—^Banee 4H. 

A. A. Marsh, Meribah—Sword. 

W. Pauli k Sons, Alawoona—^Nabawa. 

•Albert— 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeville—Canberra. 

Buxton— 

B. J. Beinke, Kimba—^Waratah. 

F. Newman, Kimba—Sword. 

C. G. and G. W. Oant, Kimba—Sword. 

Jervois— 

D. C. MoCallum, Budall—^Waratah. 

J. C. Kobelt k Son, Darke's Peak—^Waratah. 

Western— 

L. O. Boberts, Port Pirie—Currawa. 

Lb Hunte— 

W. P. Bartley, Wudinna—^Nabawa. 

Mid-Northern— 

A. Maitland, Rochester—^Nabawa. 

P. J. Pedler, Koolunga—Banee, Sword, Carmichael's Eclipse, Mogul. 

Button Bros., Koolunga—^Aussie, Ford, Nabawa. 

H. S. and O. S. Freeman, Koolunga—Sword. 

P. J. Saunders, Hoyleton—Sword. 

CSiapmsn Bros., Hoyleton—Sword, Ford. 

Jas. Hay, Yacka—Sword. 

J. and D. Teakle, Qulnare—Sword. 

Higg^DS Bros., Georgetown—Free Gallipoli. 

M. Smart and Sons, Gulnare—Sword. 

D 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Northern— 

W. F. Wurst, Laura—^Nabawa. 

W. T). Pearce, Gladstone—Sword. 

J. W. Prior, Giadstone—^Nabawa. 

R. A. Bundle, Gladstone—Ford, Sword. 

H. C. Jaeschke, Wirrabara—^Nabawa. 

W. M. Neate, Oaitowie—Sword. 

F. H. Symonds, Oaitowie—Sword. 

W. H. Adams and Sons, Oaitowie—Sword, WarataAi. 

Blesing Bros., Gladstone—^Nabawa. 

W. S. Bennett, Gladstone—Ford. 

Far North— 

T. F. Orrock, Wepowie—^Banee. 

J. G. Crocker, Wepowie—^Banee. 

W. G. Gregurke, Wepowie—^Felix. 

D. J. Crocker, Box 56, Orroroo—^Banee. 

E. B[. Hampel, Terka—Onas. 

•Chandos— 

A. J. Beelitz, Parrakie—^Waratah. 

0. and L. Fischer, Pinnaroo—Bobin. 

H. S. Angel, Pinnanoo—^Bobin. 

L. M. Symon, Pinnaroo—Ranee 4H. 

H. L. Badman, Pinnaroo—Sword. 

Young and Blacksell, Pinnaroo—Baneo 4H. 

Young and Mclnemey, Pinnaroo—^Waratah. 

J. H. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo—Gallipoli. 

A. J. A. Koch, L^eroo—^Bencubbin. 

C. E. Koch, Lfuneroo—Sultan. 

J. L. Koch, Lameroo—^Waratah. 

Mib-Yorkb Peninsula— 

G. F. Pearce, Maitland—Ford. 

S. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—Gerralying. 

H. C. Schrapel, South Kilkerran—Ford. 

O. H. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—^Ford, 

J. S. Henderson, Arthurton—Ford. 

Southern— 

C. Brook, Woodchester—Nugget. 

J. M. Hudd, Hartley—^Waratah. 

J. F. 0. Paech, Callington—Nabawa. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South—Nabawa. 

E. E. Liebelt, Monarto South—^Nabawa. 

L, M. Thiele, Monarto—Nabawa. 

Frahn Bros., Monarto—Nabawa. 

E. , T., and L. Jaensch, Hartley—^Nabawa, Bencubbin. 

A. B. Jaensch, Hartley—^Nabawa. 

Midland District— 

F. D. Lake, Owen—Sword and Nabawa. ‘ 

W. H. Brown, Alma—Swcord and Waxatah. 

P, McD. Smyth, Salterns Springs—Sword and Ford. 

D. L. Clarke, Tarlee—Sword. 

A. T. Hill, Tarlee—Sword. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—Gallipoli, Nugget, Ranee, and Ranee 4H. 
W. Parham, Hamilton—Nugget. 

Reg. Durdin, Buchanan—Sword. 

W. R. Durdin, Buchanan—S^ord. 

W. Armstrong, Bndianan—Sword. 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel—Ranee and Clarence. 

L. J. Harvey, Hilltown—Turvey and Dan. 

J. Ross, Mintaro—^Waratah and Gallipoli 
R« and L. Blatchford, Mintaro—Sword. 

G. W. Woods, Mintaro—Gallipidi 
A, S. Woods, Mintaro—^Waratah. 

H. Schnnke, Manoora—Gallipoli and Waratah. 
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Midland District —continued— 

Oompetition. Oompetitor. Address. Variety. 

M. E. GHynn, Ei^ierton—Sword. 

C. H. J.lBehn, Riverton—Ranee, Waratah, Florence, and Baringa. 

E. W. Williams, TothilPs Creek—Ranee and Gallipoli 

F. Mahoney, ParrelPs Plat—darehce. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Flat—^Bena. 

L. Martin, Farrell’s Flat—Mogul and Sword. 

A. E. Grossing, Farrell’s Flat—^llipoli. 

S. Garrard, Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—^Nabawa, Waratah, Tnela x Ford, and Gallipoli. 
Flinders— 

R. Kain, Yeelanna—^Waratah, Gallipoli. 

W. Watkins—^Ford. 

*Owing to the quick ripening of the crops in these districts the judge states that 
grading will be necessary in these seed wheat crops to eliminate pinched grain. 

OATS. 

Mr. E. L. Orchard advises that he inspected oat crops on the farm of Mr. F. J. 
Pedler, Koolunga, and reported that crops of Guyra and Mulga oats were suitable for 
seed. 

Midland. District— 

G. Hazel, Eapunda—^Palestine. 

O. H. J. Behn, Riverton—Calcutta Cape and Imbros Island. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—Calcutta Cape. 


BXPEMMBNTAIi FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT PABAFIELD 
POULTRY STATION. 


[By O. P. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 


A series of feeding tests are being conducted at Parafleld Poultry Station with a 
view to ascertaining if suitable foods which are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms ,can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of 50 White Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April Ist, lOSS. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

No. 1 Test.—^Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part crushed barley, 2 parts 
wholemeal (by weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 2 Test,—^Dry mash composed of same proportions as No. 1 Test. 

Madday—Greenfeed. Evening—Wheat. 

No. 3 Test,—^Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts pollard (by 
weight), 41b. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 4 Teift.—^Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1, pfq:t ,bran, 2^ p^s: whdemeal (by 
weight), 41b. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 5 Test,—^Morning— 2ozb. wheat per bird. 

Evening—^2 ozb. wheat por bird. Greenfeed in season. 

The fojk^g are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April 1st, 1933, 


to October Wet, 1933. ...... 

Definite conclusions, however, cannot be given at this juncture with regard to the 
various methods of feeding. It is necessary for the tests to complete the 12 months 


before any satisfactory 


No. of Test. 
No. 1 .. 
2 .. 
N<k 8 .. 
No. 4 .. 
No. 6 .. 


opinions can be formed. 

No. Eggs Laid 
April 1st to 
October 31st, 

. 4,279 

. 3,896 

. .. 3,569 

. 4,179 

. 1,883 


No. Eg^ Laid 
Month November. 
685 
717 
675 
757 
347 


Total Eggs Laid 
April let to 
November 30 th. 
4,964 
4,613 
4,844 
4,936 
2,230 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1938-84. 



Any Other Hbayy Breeds. 
Bhade Island Beds, 


Swfflcs-— 

H. J. Mills. 126 

H. J. Mills. 126 

W. B. Williams. 107 

Trias— 

H. J. Mills. 322 

V. F. Gameau.• 253 

V. F. Gameau . .. 243 


Teams-^ 


V. F. Game^i. 496 

W. B. Williams. 441 


229 

230 
237 


229-231 

226-228 

223-225 


223-228 

232-237 
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OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

SaonoM 1.—Wbitb Lbohokns. 


Score to Month ending NoTember 
30th, 1933. 


Competitor. 



iIBB 

Bird No.— 






1st Grade 

Totals 





Eggs. 


B. F. Ashineade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken- 

(1)84 

(2) 68 

(3) 114 

256 


sington Park 





L. R. Badoook . 

77, Findon Rd., WoodviUe 

(4) 81 

(6)104 

(6) 98 

283 

0. J. 0. Burton. 

MaUala. 

(7)83 

(8)83 

(9) 61 

227 

0. Jt Cr . 

Mallala. 

(10) 76 
(13)86 

(11)67 

(14)117 

(12) 103 
(16) 63 

235 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

266 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16) 99 

(17)114 

(18) 56 

269 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19)117 

(20)107 

(21) 79 

303 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 

(22)44 

(23) • 

(24) 24 

68 


Blocks 





H.F.COX . 

Samson Road, Glanville 

(26) 72 

(26)84 

(27) 101 

267 


Blocks 




L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28)48 

(29) 97 

(30) 89 

234 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 66 

(32) 8 

(33) 63 

137 

K. C. Crittenden .... 

William Street, Kilkenny 

(34)107 

(36)116 

(36) 42 

264 


North 





Chai.H.Day. 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37)101 

(38) 67 

(39) 87 

265 

J, B[. Dowling. 

Glossop .. 

(40) 97 

(41) 87 

(42) 72 

256 

X, 


(43)103 

(46)84 

(44)94 

(47)40 

(46) 84 
(48) 66 

281 

T. Dnhiing . 

. 

Mallala. 

189 

H.Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarenoe 
Park 

Findon Road, WoodviUe . 

(49) 79 

(50)63 

(61) 70 

212 

V. F. Qameau. 

(62) 61 

(63) 89 

(64) 86 

236 

W. Chae. Slape. 

MagiU Road, MagiU. 

(65)104 

(66)119 

(67)114 

337 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(68)84 

(69) 67 

(60) 98 

249 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(61)110 

(62) 77 

(63) 100 

287 

H. H. Hefiford . 

McHenry St., Murray Bdge. 

(64)68 

(66) 66 

(66) 9 

142 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(67)131 

(68)88 

(69)48 

267 


Bridge 



(72) 62 

261 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd., Salisbury 

(70) 89 

(71)100 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 77 

(74) 83 

(76) 54 

214 

E. A. Lamerton .... 

Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 72 

(77) 36 

(78) 104 

212 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 76, Gladstone . 

(79) 97 

(80)116 

(81) 36 

247 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 76, Gladstone . 

(82)101 

(83)84 

(84) 80 

265 

y. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, WoodviUe . 

(85)84 

(86) 81 

(87) 33 

198 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24. John Street, Payneham 

(88)107 

(89) 82 

(90) 79 

268 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91)103 

(92)112 

(93) 89 

304 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(94) 38 

(96)100 

(96) 96 

233 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(97) 96 

(98) ♦ i 

(99) 49 

144 

S. E. Reedman. 

61, Gilbert Street, 

(100)66 

(101)116 

(102) 69 

241 


QUberton 



(105)127 

284 

Bruoe Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two WeUs 

(103)79 

(104) 78 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(106) 89 

(107)100 

(108) 86 

276 

H. .J- . 

XJraidla ............... 

(109) 70 
(112)103 
(116) 23 

(110)80 

(111) 90 

240 

H- .T- . 

Uraidla . . 

(113)103 

(114) 32 

238 

Thomas A Bison . .. 

63» Clifton Street, 

(116) 26 

(117) 98 

146 

Thomas A Elson ... 

Hawthorn 

53, Clifton Street, 

(118) 84 

(119) 89 

(120) 80 

263 

TT T. 

Hawthorn 

Gawler 

(121)66 
(124) 76 

(122)108 

(123)98 

272 

TT T. n!\aro.i^jK 

Gawler . .. 

(126)60 

(126)94 

230 

F. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgato Cuxms, 

(127) 88 

(128)106 

(129)66 

269 

F. F. Welford . 

Colonel Light Gardens 

1, Ludgate Oirous, 

(130)104 

(131)101 

(132)30 

286 

Colonel Light Gardens 




1 
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Eoo-iAYpro Ck>MP»Tipoy-^fi»mQ» l-^Wnyra X»QH0«y8 — eoniinued. _ 

i Score to Mcmth ending November 
doth, 1033. 


Competitor. 

Address* 

BirdNo.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

BMNo.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

Box 80, BalaUava . 

(138) 77 

(134) 112 

(136) 107 

296 

A. W. Dawes . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

(136) 128^ 

(137) 110 

(188) 04 

832 

Total—Section 1 . 

SsonoN 2 —Aky othib ] 

Light Bbhi 

IDS. 


11.186 

y. F. Gamean . 

Findon Road, Woodville 
(Minorcas) 

(139) 99 

(140) 61 

(141) 45 

205 

H. 0. and 0. A. 
Roberts 

Torrens Ro^ Kilkenny 
(Minorcas) 

(142) 33 

(143) 70 

(144) 55 

167 

Total—Section 2 . 1 

SaonoM 3 —Black ( 

>BPINOTOir8, 


~ ■ 

372 

Arthur Cook .. 

187, Goodwood Road, 
Colonel Light Gardm 

(145) 122 

(146) 130 

(147i) 71 

323 

B. Cooke. 

Kmimantoo. 

(148) 34 

(149) 10 

(150) 54 

95 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(151) 71 

(162) 76 

(163) 106 

251 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(164) 120 

(155) 117 

(166) 130 

367 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(157) 126 

(158) 106 

(160) 06 

327 

liss. Darcy . 

Mvpolonga . 

Glossop . 

(160) 60 

(ICl) 104 

(162) 67 

220 

J. H. Dowling. 

(163) 66 

(164) 51 

(165) 19 

136 

H. Fidge .. 

H. H. Mefford. 

i 

1 

CO 

(166) 07 

(167) 60 

(168) 60 

226 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(160) 72 

(170) 17 

(171) 131 

220 

F. J. Hudson . 

64, Willcox Av., Prospect 

(172) 70 

(173)118 

(174) 26 

214 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenni^a Gardens 

Box 75, Gladstone ...... 

(176) • 

(176) 144 

(17T) 77 

.221 

0. H. lines, }un. 

(178) 92 

(179) 45 

(180) 76 

213 

0. H. Lines* jun. .... 

Box 75, Gladstone.. 

(181) 103 

(182) 52 

(183) 102 

257 

H: J. liiUs. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(184) 106 

(185) 120 1 

(186) 113 

339 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(187) 133 

(188) 108 

(189) 108 

349 

J, Rawe. 

Honeyton St., Seaton Pk. 

(100)113 

(191) 55 

(192) • 

168 

8. £. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilbrnion. 

(103) 70 

(194) 67 

(195) 113 

259 

8. £. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(106) 22 

(197) 120 

(198)111 

253 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawler. 

(100) 41 

(200) 102 

(201) 85 

228 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

(202) 130 

(203)112 

(204) • 

251 

N. F. Richardson ... 

60, Beaufort St., Wood¬ 
ville Park, Kilkenny 

(206) 141 

(206) 122 

(207)116 

379 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(208) 104 

(209) 31 

(210) 47 

182 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(211) 64 

(212) 99 

(213) 109 

272 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(214) 23 

(215) ♦ 

(216) 75 

98 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(217) 00 

(218) 77 

(219) 76 

252 

Total—Seotioi 

Q 3 . 

SEonoK 4 —^Aky othbb 

Heavy Bbi 

lEDS. 

— 

6,099 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 

(220) 49 

(221) 58 

(222) 54 

161 

V. F. Gamean. 

Findon Road, Woodville 
(Rhode Idand Reds) 

(223) 102 

(224) 59 

(225) 82 

243 

V. F. Gamean. 

Findon Road, Woodville 
(Rhode Islwd Reds) 

(226) 73 

(227) 75 

(228) 105 

258 

J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 
(Rhode Island Reds) 

(229) 126 

(230) 125 

(231) 71 

322 

W. R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frew^ihe 
(Rhode Island Reds) 

(232) 76 

(233) 83 

(234) 58 

217 

W.R. WilUams .... 

28, Avenue Rd«, Frewville 
(Rhode Island Reds) 

(235) 82 

(236) 35 

(287) 107 

224 

BfooeRowe . 

** St, Kevem,” Two Wells 

(238) 103 

(239) 62 

{24Q) W 

320 

BsttoeRowa . 

(Bamevelders) 

“St.Keverti.”TwoWeIIs 

(Welsumeis) 

(241) 28 

(242) 83 

(342) 1 ] 

11^ 

^ rV^M-rSeotipn 4 ... 1 

— 


— 

i>7<ai 


^Beed. Nora.—Chi^ tot guide eggs Moe ehown above. 





















































Be^ JXDUXNAL 


AGBICUliTUBB. 


NARRUNd HERD TiESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KBSULTS OB BOTEBBTAT TBSTB FOE OOTOBBB 1988. 




GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AMD PBODUOl BBOEIBa. SHXPPnia AGIVTI. OBWIBAL IMPOBTBBB AID 
BZP0BTIB8. LAID. LOAM. PIMAMCIAL. AMD IMIUBAMOM AGBMT8. 

- OBMBBAL AGBMT8 IM AU8TBAUA FOB WB8TMBM ASSDBAMCB OOMPAMT. ~ 

For Wf InformAtloD Tcparding Fat. Store, or Bind Stock, eommnnioate with our Stock Depeirt- 

ment for expert attention. 

IHatrlbntlng Afe&ta in SJt. for— 

**BDWABD8*** 8HBEP DIPPING POWDEB 
**TONK’8’* BABBIT TBAP8 < *NATIONAI.’* CEMENT (in bags) 

**BU88BLL*8*' PIPING and BOBB 0A8ING. **OOMBT** WINDMILIB 

THB <*MBTBOB'* BLOWFLT TBAP 

**VXTA-XJOK** PBODDOT8. **BTJBCK>N’* 8HEEP 8HEABING MAOUXMB8 

•*WJI.L." and **TOP’* BBAND8 8DPEBPH0SPHATE8 and MAN17BB8. 

All Pann and Station Beqnlrementi. Fencing Wires and SUn^dP, Comsaeks. Twine. Oils 
etc., **TaMoo**8be^ Branding OIL 

••OLAII UNB AMD SCOTTISH SHIBB LINE STBAHEBS." 

line STEAHBBS. and AUSTBAUAH AEBIAL 
8BBVI0E8. UNITED. 

M.hi OSIM in Sonlli Anilnilla: 18, KINO WILUAH 8TBMT, ADELMBN. 
Head Olllea: MELBODBIiE. 
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JOUIKKAL OF AOKICULTURE. [IH». 16,1988. 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RB8VLT8 OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1988. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
MUk. 



MUk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

October. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B .. 

. 20 

20 

Lbs. 

19.034 


Lbs. 

961*70 

Lbs. 

5,779*08 

Lbs. 

902*32 

Lbs. 

45*12 

Lbs. 

260*81 

4^4 

6/0 .. 

21 

15*10 

14.3784 

686*91 

5,969*74 

667*10 

31*89 

260*38 

4*68 

6/F .. 

24 

23 

20,386 


847*33 

7,844*98 

1,117*80 

46*58 

397*55 

5*50 

e/H . 

27*42 

25*74 

22,681 

r 

827*19 

6,853*76 

1,138*01 

41*50 

880*54 

6*02 

6/Y .. 

11*97 

10*77 

9,743 

r 

814*16 

4,268*63 

381*08 

31*84 

184*04 

8*90 

e/ii.. 

25*55 

16*03 

15,069 

r 

592*42 

6,519*96 

688*71 

27*07 

280*67 

4*60 

6/Ll . 

26 

20*52 

19,256 


740*68 

6,211*61 

728*67 

28*03 

287*89 

3*78 

6/00 . 

21*13 

14*58 

15.143 


716*66 

8,065*55 

664*82 

80*99 

355*48 

4*82 

6/Pp . 

15 

10*90 

7.2024 

480*17 

6,767*06 

386*35 

25*76 

293*04 

5*86 

» 

22*81 

18*82 

20,467 


897*28 

7,910*97 

832*81 

36*51 

341*03 

4-07 

28 

22*87 

26,820 


967*86 

7,677*94 

1,094*62 

39*09 

822*12 

4*08 

6/TT . 

22*16 

17*56 

17,707 


799*06 

6,427*04 

793*18 

86*79 

285*53 

4*48 

6/Vv . 

25*06 

24*13 

28,437 


1,130*92 

8,111*16 

1,236*74 

49*26 

369*96 

i 4*25 

6/Xx 

27 

20*29 

17,690| 


661*60 

6,673*79 

706*00 

26*11 

282*48 

4*01 

6/YY 

28*10 

20*58 

15,608i 


555*46 

4,949*11 

724*99 

26*80 

243*60 

4*64 

6/Zs.. 

28*62 

20*87 

17,636 


614*88 

6,317*20 

850*21 

29*81 

291*25 

4*85 

6/Aaa 

20 

18 

14,771 


738*68 1 

3,950*45 

748*90 

37*45 

206*55 

5*07 

6/BBB 

6/Coo 

27*06 

20*94 

19,423 


717*79 1 

7,156*88 

789*33 

29*17 

292*28 

4*06 

22 

17*87 

16,026 


728*48 

6,199*36 

622*45 

2C29 

255*61 

3*88 

6/DJDD 

25 

22 

20.126 


805*04 

6,787*40 

864*81 

34*59 

297*60 

4*30 

6/eeb 

27 

24*77 

27.6401 

1,023*72 

9,173*94 

1,063*65 

39*02 

372*89 

3*81 

6/FFF 

30*65 

23*35 

24.205 


789*72 

7,702*70 

967*18 

31*56 

821*19 

4*00 

e/OGG 

23 

20*94 

20,0654 

872*41 

8,832*13 

786*22 

34*14 

348*53 

3*91 

Means 

23*84 

19*53 

18,663*86 

782*72 

6,829*53 

814*52 

34*16 

299*89 1 

1 4*86 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1938. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

MUk. 

} Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

October. 

Per Herd 

during 

October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
JiUy 
to 

October. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

7/B .. 

26*97 

18*97 

17,418 

646*83 

1,786*82 

704*44 

26*12 

73*98 


7/H . 

8 

5 

4,960 



218*88 


97*12 


7/K . 

16 

13 

12,611 

781*94 

2,782*68 

477*16 

29*82 

107*32 

3*81 

7/L .. 

35*35 

28*48 

22,316i 

681*30 

2,169*14 

1,083*47 

29*24 

104*19 

4*68 

7/P .. 

24*84 

28*84 

21,778 

876*78 


984*79' 

39*65 

142*94 

4*52 

7/T .. 

17 

11*16 

10,822 


1,549*26 

449*27 

26*47 

68*75 

4*86 , 

7/PP . 

20 

14*13 

14,877 

718*86 

2,282*39 

777*16 

88*86 

122*18 

6*41 

7/Aa . 

14 

13 ' 

10,7414 

767*25 



31*84 

86*72 

4*15 

7JKk 

21*94 

16*90 


938*83 


815*46 

37*17 

122*71 

8*96 

7/Mm 


86*29 

87,9514 

980*87 


1,456*91 

85*78 

115*82 

8*84 

7/Y.. 


18*61 

16,622 

724*58 


768*25 

33*49 

98*36 

4*62 

7/Tt . 

18*26 

mkmm 

17,022 

932*20 


672*76 

36*84 . 


8*95 

7/Uu 

21*61 

12*42 

9,6174 

446*05 

1,471*69 

448*35 


67*18 

4*61 

7/Vv. 

16-68 

16*71 


998*48 

3,078*83 




4*46 

7/Xx 

mimm 

18 



2,521*31 

718*41 

35*26 

181*85 

5*54 . 

7/Yt 

22*97 

18-62 



HN SliBiTM 

898*19 

17*12 

65*59 

4*21 

VBbb 

68*65 


46,152 

672*28 



29*89 

118*47 

4*87 

7/000 

18*89 


mrmnm 


V iT' T■'rH 

682*77 

37*13 


4*81 

7/Ddp 

18 

12*77 

11,8384 

872*19 




116*81 

• 4*59 


11*7 

9*87 

5,86^ 

494*28 

1,844*61 

291^21 

24*58 

91*92. 

4*96 



19*87 

14,9884 

746*98 

— 

678-48 

88*67 

— 

4*51 

^OIS 

22*88 

18*65 

16,646*48 

729*28 


728*11 



4*87 




%v.tr_ 

» - ..I 



: ... 


— 
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DAIRY AJXJ} FARM PRODUCE 1CARKET8. 


MEfiSRS. A. W. Sandford ft Oo., Limited, reported on December Ist, 1933;— 


Butter. —Trading in this commodity throughout November was very difficult indeed, 
foi owing to the Commonwealth Dairy Produce Control Board having fixed prices above 
parity, ^e shipments had to go forward on consignment, and when these reached 
Britain, values had slumped badly. The result was that heavy losses were incurred, 
for the butter ifiiould have been sold at considerably higher prices than it subsequently 
realised. Production is now declining steadily, but this is the usual seasonal happening. 
Local values were maintained, but there were heavy quantities which were sent forward 
each week to Britain. Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 0}d.; prints and 
delivery extra. (TTiese pi ices are subject to the stabilisation levies.) Store and 
collectors’, 4d. to ijd. per lb. at store door, less usual selling charges. 

Egos. —^Exporting of eggs continued throughout the month, and all which would pass 
the graders for export were sent forward from week to week. Supplies have now 
declined rapidly, so that within the next few weeks shipments will have about cease<l. 
In the meantime there is a better local demand and all lots are being cleared readily. 
Prices for export came back and ordinary eggs maintained. Ordinary country eggs, 
hen or duck, 4d. per dozen; selected export quality eggs, l^ozs. and over, 8d. to sid. 
per dozen. 

Cheese. —Heavy quantities came forward from the South-Eastern factories each 
week which were satisfactorily placed to local and Western Australian buyers. The 
easing in rates caused heavier bu 3 ring on the part of local traders and the mark^ is 
sound. New makes, large and medium, 6id. to 6fd.; loaf, 6|d. to 74d.; semi matured 
and matured, 9d. to 9id. per lb. 

Baoon^—T he consumption of bacon throughout the month was maintained on an 
average level, although during warm spells the trade fell away a little, but recovered 
as soon as cooler conditions prevailed. Heavy quantities of hams were placed both on 
spot and for forward delivery for Cliristmas trade. Best local sides, 9}d. to 9}d.; best 
factory cured middles, lOid. to lid.; large, 9d.; rolls, 8d. to 84d.; hams. Is. to Is. Old, 
per lb.; cooked, Is. 2d. to Is. 2}d. per lb. 


Lard sold steadily at quotations. Prints, 7s. per dozen. 

Almonds were marketed in greater quantities last month, and where the quality was 
satisfactory prompt sales were made in the open markets, but small and stained con¬ 
signments were not readily quitted. Kernels came forward in fair supplies and were 
sold satisfactorily. Softshells and Brandis, 81d. to 9d.; hardshells, 5d. to 51d, per lb.; 
kernels, Is. lid. to Is. llld. per lb. 

Honey. —Except for the local trade there has not been much turnover, interstate 
buyers operating only sp^ingly. Heavy quantities are now coming forward of the new 
season’s <Hake,” and t|e quality generally is satisfactory. Rates are steady. Pri^ 
clear extracted in liquid condition, 3d. to SJd. per lb.; lower grades, lid. to 2id, per Ib^ 

Beeswax. —Manufacturers purchased rather more freely throughout November and 
there was no carry-over of stocks, consignments being quickly cleared at quotations; 
Is. Oid. to Is. 2d. per lb. according to sample. 

Live Poultry.—T he supplies of live poultry are now con^g 
quantities each week. Although consignors wera advised to not delay 
birds during November the markets were bare. However, it is expected that a good 
dem^d wKntinue right up to Christmas, and it would be adv sable to Market^ 
promptly to obtain best results. We advise wnsigning Crates loan^ 

Prime raters 48. to 58. 6d.; nice conditioned cockerels, Ss. 5d. ^s- c n 

38. 3d.; medium hens. Is. 8d. to M^er ‘ Prime young Muscovy drakes, 

di..., p... »d 

lower. Pigeons, 3Jd. to 6d. each. 

Potatoes.— Old, 48. 9d. per cvrt.; now season's, 98. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions.—^N ew season’s white, 68. per cwt. 
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- o RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorolpgioal Department 
■how the rainfw at the 8ubjoi)(^ ifjljations for the month of November, 1983, also the average 
precipitation for NovemW, and the average annual rainfall. 


Av*ge 

Tor Av*ae Annual 

Kov. for Bain- 

1988. Nov. fall. 



Fab Nobth abd Uppbb 
Qodnadatta .... 0*2 

Marree. 0.35 

Farina . 0*63 

Copley . 0*66 

Bmtana . 0*41 

Bliniwan , ., .... 0*81 I < 

Hookina. 1*16 

Hawker . 2*57 

Wilson . 4*00 

Gordon. 2*87 

Quom. 1*45 

Port Augusta .. 1*29 

Bruoe. 0*99 

Hammond. 2*28 

Wilmington .... 1-05 

Willowie. 1-73 

Melrose. 2 18 

Booleroo Centre 1*05 

^rt Germein .. 0*65 

Wirrabara. 1*86 

Appila . 1*16 

C^ook. 1*87 

Chrrleton. 1*39 

Johnburg. 2 80 

Eurelia .... 1*95 

Orroroo . 3*13 

Naokara. 2*98 ' 

Black Rook .... 2*09 

Oodlawirra .... 2*64 

Peterborough .. 2*35 

Yongala . 2*41 


Nobth. 


Yunta. 

Waukaringa ... 

Mannahill . 

Cookbom. 

Broken Hill .... 


Lowbb Nobth. 

port Pirie . 039 O' 

Port Broughton 0*25 0' 

Bute. 0*75 O' 

Laura. 2 09 1*< 

Oaltowie. 4*16 1*( 

Jamestown .... 2*07 1*( 

Gladstone . 1*13 1*( 

Crjrstal Brook .. 1*27 01 

G^rgetown .... 1*17 1*( 

Narridy . 0*56 0*1 

Re^. 1*24 0*1 


Gulnare 
Yaoka.. 


Nobth-East. 

.. 3 21 0 72 

.. 2*91 0 61 

.. 4 22 0*67 

.. 4 09 0*68 

.. 4*82 0 67 


SnowtowD 


0 39 

0 77 

0*25 

0 72 

0*75 

0 75 

209 

1*02 

4*16 

1*01 

2*07 

1*05 

1*13 

1*01 

1*27 

090 

1*17 

1*02 

0*56 

0*88 

1*24 

0*85 

1*01 

1*09 

1*70 

104 

1*29 

0*81 

0*84 

0*79 

0-81 

0^87 



Lowsb Nobth— eonfinUed. 


Brinkworth. 1*18 0 82 

Blyth. 0 99 0*91 

Clare. Ml 1*28 

Mintaro . 0 96 1*09 

Watervale. 0*86 1*38 

Auburn . 0*93 1*32 

Hoyleton. 0 52 1*03 

Balaklava . 0 41 0 95 

Pt. Wakefield .. 0*45 0*71 

Terowie . 1*82 0*87 

Yarcowie. 1*83 0*86 

HaUett. 2 02 1*01 

Mount Bryan .. 1*73 0*83 

Kooringa. 0*84 0 92 

Farrell's Flat ... 0 61 0*93 

West or Murray Ranob. 

Manoora. 0*93 0*96 

Saddleworth ... 0*74 1*14 

Marrabel . 1*08 1*10 

Riverton . 0 58 1*23 

Tarlee. 0*98 M8 

Stockport. 0 34 1*05 

Hamley Bridge . 0*36 0-95 

Kapunda. 0*91 1*13 

Freeliug. 0 29 1*06 

Greenock. 0*58 1*27 

Truro . 1*45 1*15 

Stockwell. 1*24 1^23 

Nuriootpa . 0*85 1*15 

Angaston. 0*95 1*28 

Tanunda . 0*45 1-21 

Lyndoch . 0 32 1*21 

Williamstown .. 0*56 1*37 

At^LAiDR Plains 

Owen . 0 46 I 0*72 

MaUala. 0*21 0*95 

Roseworthy .... 0 40 1*01 

Gawler. 0 33 1*05 

Two WeUs. 0 28 0 83 

Virginia. 014 0 93 

Smithfield . 016 1*01 

Salisbury. 018 1*02 

Adelaide. 0*18 1*13 

Glen Osmond .. 0*30 1*21 

Magill. 0*15 1*26 

Mount Lofty RanoBs. 
TeatreeGuUy .. 0*26 1*47 

Stirling West .. 0*50 2*11 

Uraidla. 0*28 1*98 

Clarendon . 0 69 LfiS 

MorphettYale . 0 41 1*22 

Noarlunga.. 0*20 1 *02 

WiUunga . 042 1*22 

Aldinga . 0 32 0*96 


0 28 0 83 

014 0 93 




















































































Dbo. 18,198^.1 sfnnmMi &p 



AT*ge 

For Av*ge Annnal 
Nov. for Boln- 
1083. Kov. filL 



Motnrr Loftt Rakqbs— cantd. 
ponira.I 0-58 I 1-40 I 29*48 


Myponga. 


0*58 

1*40 

Nbrmanvihe .. 


0*56 

0*99 

Yankalilla .... 


0-68 

1*06 

Mount Pleasant 


0*77 

1*31 

Birdwood. 


0*35 

1*40 

Gumeraoha ... 


0*38 

1-68 

Millbrook Res. 


0*25 

1*62 

Tweodvale .... 


054 

1*59 

Woodside. 


0*40 

1*49 

Ambleside .... 


0*25 

1*60 

Naime . 


0*63 

1*40 

Mount Barker . 


0*50 

1*53 

Eohunga . 


0*61 

1*67 

BCaoclesfield ... 


0*67 

1*66 

Meadows . 


0 69 

1-86 

Strathalbyn ... 


0*64 

1*07 


Meningie . 

Mflang . 

Laiiffhorne*8 C3(. 
Weffington .... 
Tailem Bend .. 
Murray Bridge 
Gallin^n .... 

. 

Palmer.. 

Sedan. 

Swan Reach .. 
Blanohetown .. 

Eudunda . 

Sutherlands ... 
Morgan. 


Overland Cmr.. 
Loxton.. 


Wbst of Spsnojsr’s Onur. 

Euola. 

Nullarbor. 

Fowler’s Bay ... 


Koonibba .. 
Denial Bay 


Smoky Bay . 
WirruUa .... 
Streaky Bay 


Talia. 

Port EUiston 


Port linodln.... 


Ungarra .. 
Carrow ... 
Amo Bay. 


1*40 

0*53 

1 10 

0*64 

0*58 

0*67 

Ml 

0*66 

1*60 

0-60 

0*63 

0 52 

0*86 

059 

1*66 

044 

1*00 

0*40 

1*30 

0*64 

1*27 

— 

4*04 

0*53 

1*58 

— 

1*33 

066 

0*45 

0*68 

0*71 

0*60 

0*92 

0*69 

0*76 

0*85 

0*56 

0*85 

1*14 

0*90 

0*38 

0*88 


0*68 


WxsT OF Spbvoxb’s Gulf-— eonfd. 

Rudall . 100 0-92 12 19 

[!leve . 2-30 0 86 14*66 

CJowell . 0-49 0 67 IMO 

Hiltalie. 2-46 0 81 13*54 

Darke’s Peak .. 0 92 0*72 14*92 
lOmba. 1*60 0 62 11*52 


4TS AHD Valley. 

0*49 

103 

18*37 

0*50 

0*90 

14*92 

0*48 

1*01 

14*76 

0*37 

0*92 

14*66 

0*44 

0*91 

14*70 

0*69 

0*86 

13*59 

0*66 

0*89 

16*20 

0*63 

0*70 

11*47 

0*61 

0*88 

15*43 

2*63 

066 

12*11 

0 95 

066 

10*60 

0*86 

0*71 

11*04 

1*29 

1*06 

17*11 

0-83 

0 78 

10*82 

076 

0*63 

9*20 

0*93 

0*62 

9*66 

053 

0*79 

10*41 

0 47 

0*72 

11*59 

049 

0 74 

10.49 


RudaU . 

1*09 

0*92 

Cleve . 

2*30 

0 86 

Cowell . 

0*49 

0 67 

Miltalie. 

2*46 

0 81 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0 92 

0*72 

Kimba. 

1*60 

0 52 

Yobkb Peninsula. 

Wallaroo . 

0 59 

0*70 

Kadina. 

0 79 

0*72 

Moonta. 

0*47 

0-73 

Paskeville . 

0*49 

0*70 

Maitland . 

0*66 

1*00 

Ardrossan . 

0*41 

0 76 

Port Victoria ... 

0*27 

0*82 

Curramulka .... ! 

0*43 

0*84 

Minlaton . 

0*34 

0-91 

Port Vincent ... 

0*14 

0*78 

Brentwood. 

033 

0*86 

Stansbury. 

019 

0*86 

Warooka .. 

0-43 

0*79 

Yorketown .... 

0-22 

0 86 

Edithburgh. 

0-21 

0*90 


South and 
Cape Borda .... 

Kingscote . 

Penneshaw .... 
Victor Harbor .. 

Port Elliot. 

Qoolwa. 

Copeville . 

Meribah. 

Alawoona. 

Mindarie . 

Sandalwood .... 

Karoonda . 

Pinnaroo . 

PariUa . 

Lameroo . 

Parrakie . 

Geranium. 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains .. 
Coomandook ... 

Coonalpyn. 

Untinara. 

Keith. 

Bordertown .... 

Wolseley . 

Frances . 

Naraooorte .... 

Penola . 

Lnoindale. 

Kingston . 

BoIm. 

Beaohport. 

MilUoent. 

Kalangadoo .... 
Mount Gambier I 


South-East. 

0 76 

0 97 

0*41 

0*90 

0*60 

099 

0*41 

1*10 

060 

MO 

1*87 

104 

0*44 

0*70 

0*67 

0*46 

0-74 

0*44 

0*49 

0 74 

0*57 

0 80 

2*14 

066 

0*94 

0 96 

0*87 

0 83 

0*61 

0*96 

0*85 

0 81 

0*65 

0*89 

0*77 

0*83 

0*36 

088 

0*64 

1*01 

1*22 

0*98 

2*26 

Ml 

1*69 

1*12 

1*16 

1*20 

0*98 

1*09 

5*24 

1*16 

272 

1*33 

3*45 

1*49 

2*48 

1*16 

0*91 

M9 

1*32 

1*05 

2*22 

Ml 

3*28 

1*40 

3*60 

1*77 

2-61 

1*72 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INineX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Adelaide . 

m 

— 

— 

Alawoona . 

m 

— 

— 

AUandale East - 

e 

1 

26 

Alma . 

e 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

* 

B 

R 

A^bourne. 

* 

— 

24 

Auburn Women’s .. 

* 

R 

26 

Balaklava . 

* 

R 

R 

Balhannah. 

t 

— 

— 

Balumbah. 

t 

R 

R 

Balumbah Women’s 

* 

6 

3 

Beetaloo Valley ... 
Belalie Women’s ... 

sL 

12 

29 

9 

Berri . 

• 

7 

22 

Belvidere . 

* 

— 

— 

Blackheath . 

t 

7 

4 

Black Rook . | 

672 

R 

R 

Black Springs . 

t 

— 

— 

Blackwood . 

591 

11 

8 

Blyth . 

674 

22 

26 

Booborowie . 

• 

— 

29 

Booleroo Centre ... 


1 

26 

Boolran . 

Boor^s Plains . 

t 

e 

R 

B 

R 

R 

Borrika. 

t 

— 

— 

Bowhill . 

* 

— 

29 

Brentwood. 

« 

7 

4 

Brinkley. 

« 

— 

31 

Brink worth. 


— 

29 

Brownlow. 


— 


Buchanan. 

Bute. 

Butler. 

t 

682 

21 

R 


Caliph. 

e 

6 


Caralue. 

e 

— 

24 

Carrow. 

« 

— 

31 

CSiarra . 

* 

— 


Cherry Gardens ... 

692 

30 


Chilpuddie Rook ... 

t 

— 

B 

Clare Women’s. 

694 

— 


Clarendon . 

t 

B 

29 

deve . 

« 

2 

6 

Collie . 

* 

6 

3 

Coomandook. 

* 

29 

26 

Coonawarra. 

667 

7 

25 

Coonawaira Women’p 

594 

20 

17 

Cummins. 

« 

8 

12 

Cungena. 



4 

Currency Creek .... 

t 

■9 

29 

I>adley. 

e 

R 

— 

Elbow Hill . 

* 

— 

26 

Eudunda . 

* 

4 

1 

Enrelia . 

t 

9 

13 

Enrelia Women’s .. 

t 

6 

3 

Farrell’s Flat . 

e 

29 

26 

Finnis . 

* 


— 

Frances . 

560 


— 

Frayyille . 

* 


— 

Gawler JRiver .... 

• 


— 

Georgetown . 

e 

2 

27 

Geraninm .. 

0 

30 ' 

27 


Dates of 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page. 

■isill 


Gladstone ... - 

0 


26 

Gladstone Women’s 

t 

19 

16 

Glencoe .. 

0 

12 

9 

Goode. 

t 


— 

Goode Women’s.... 

0 


— 

Greenock. 

t 


8 

Green Patch . 

t 


26 

Gumeracha . 

0 


29 

Hanson . 

0 


30 

Hartley . 

0 

27 

31 

Hmdmarsh Island.. 

0 

— 

— 

Hope Forest . 

t 

4 

.1 

Hoyleton. 

* 

18 

16 

Inman Valley . 

t 

21 

18 

Jamestown . 

0 

20 

17 

Jervois. 

0 

14 

11 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

0 

9 

13. 

Kalangadoo. 

0 i 

^ 1 

9 

13 

Kalyan. 

0 

20 

17 

Kangarilla Women’s 

697 

21 

16 

Kanni. 

* 

— 

— 

Kapinnie . 


— 

-T- 

Kapunda. 

* 

8 

12 

Karoonda . 

0 

6 

31 

Keith . 

0 

— 

25 

KeUy . 

0 

2 

27 

KiKi. 

0 


— 

Kilkerran. 

0 


26 

Kongorong . 

Koolunga . 

Koonibba. 

Koonunga. 

0 

0 

H 

29 

0 

674 

H 

26 

Koppio. 

683 

— 

30 

Krmgin . 

* 

4 

29 

Kulkawirra . 

t 

R 

R 

Kyancutta. 

0 

6 

2 

Kybybolite . 

t 

— 

26 

Kybybolite Women’s 

t 

5 

— 

Lameroo . 

* 

2 

27 

Langhome’s Creek . 

692 

— 

24 

Laura. 

* 

2 

27 

Laura Bay. 

584 

12 

9 

Laura Bay Women’s 
Lenswood and Forest 

697 

0 

12 

9 

Range . 

692 

— 

— 

Light’s Pass. 

t 

— 

— 

lipson . 

Lone Gum and 

t 

« 

2 

2T 

Monash . 

688 

— 

31 

Lone Pine . 

* 

— 

29 

Lowbank. 

* 


31 

Loxton. 

0 

8 

12 

Lyndoch . 

0 

R 

30 

McLaren Flat .... 

t 

— 

— 

McLaren Flat Wm’s 

t 

7 

4 

Macclesfield. 

t 

21 

18 

MacGillivray. 

593 

— 

30 

MaDala. 

0 

18 

16 

Maltee .. 

0 

— 

25 

Maogalo. 

684 

— 


Mangalo Woinen*s . 

t 

R 

R 
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XNDEX TO BUREAU REPOBTS--con<mii€d. 


Report 

on 

Page. 


Marama. t 

Meadows . * 

Milang . t 

Millicent. 566 

Millicent Women’s . 698 

Miltalie. * 

Monarto South .... t 

Moorlands . 588 

Morchard. * 

Morohard Women’s. * 

Mount Barker. * . 

Mount Bryan. * 

Mount Compass ... * 

Mount Gambler ... t 

Mount Hope . 587 

Mount Pleasant.... t 

Mudamuokla. * 

Mundalla. t 

Mundalla Women’s t 

Murray Bridge .... 589 

Murra 3 rtown . 576 

Mypolonga. • 

Myponga. ♦ 

Myrla. * 

Nantawarra. t 

Naracoorte . * 

Narridy. * 

Nelshaby. * 

Nelshaby Women’s * 

Netherton . * 

Nunjikompita. * 

Nunkeri. * 

O’Loughlin . * 

Overland Comer ... t 

Owen . * 

Palabie. 

Parilla . * 

Parilla Women’s ... * 

PariUa Well. * 

Parilla Well Women’s * 

Parrakie . t 

Parrakie Women’s.. t 

Paruna. * 

Paskeville . t 

Pata.: * 

Penola . * 

Penola Women’s ... t 

Penwortham. t 

Petersville. * 

Petina . * 

Pinbong . * 

Pinnaroo. * 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 598 

Port Elliot. * 

^ry t 

Pygeiy Women’s .. 

<luom. 

Ramoo. 589 

RedhiU. •„ 

Rendeb^m . 

Rendelsham Women’s 599 

Riverton . . * 

♦ No lODorts received during 


Dates of 
Meei-ings. 




___ 

_ 

31 

2 

27 

29 

26 

— 

B 

2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

31 

1 

26 

R 

B 

.18. 

15 


— 

—r- 

— 

8 

12 

_ 

30 

8 

12 

9 

13 



7 

25 

B 

24 

— 

— 

B 

— 

21 

18 

_ 

31 

_ 

26 

9 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

9 

31 

30 

26 

B 

31 

11 

8 

_ 

31 

11 

8 

— 

— 

19 

16 

20 

17 

4 

29 

26 

30 

— 

— 

B 

30 

1 

6 

_ 

30 

1 

6 

2 

6 

B 

B 

_ 

31 

— 

30 

23 

27 

— 

— 



1 

26 

__ 


— 

30 

— 

— 


— 

— 

29 

2 

27 


—- 

11 

8 



Roberts A Verran.. * 

Rosedale. t 

Roseworthy . * 

RudaU . • 

Saddleworth . 580 • 

Saddleworth Women’s 599 

Scott’s Bottom .... * 

Shoal Bay . * 

Smoky Bay. * 

Snowtown . * 

South Kilkerran ... * 

Springton ... • 

Stanley Flat . * 

Stockport . 676 

Strathalbyn. * 

Streaky ^y . * 

Sutherlands. 576 

Tailem Bend. * 

Talia. * 

Tantanoola . * 

Tantanoola Women’s t 

Taplan. * 

Taplan Women’s .. * 

Taragoro . • 

Tarlee. t 

Truro . * 

Tulkineara ........ * 

Tweedvale. * 

Ungarra.. * 

Upi»r Wakefield .. * 

Uraidla and Summer- * 

town. * 

Waddikee Rooks .. * 

Waikerie . * 

WaUala . * 

Wanbi . • 

Wandearah . * 

Warcowie. t 

Warcowie Women’s. 500 

Warramboo. t 

Warramboo Women’s 500 

Wasleys. t 

Wasleys Women’s . 503 

Watervale . * 

Wauraltee . * 

Weavers. * 

Wepowie . 573 

Wepowie Women’s 506 

Williamstown Wm’s t 

Willowie. * - 

Wilmington. t 

Wirrilla . * 

Wirrilla Women’s .. ^ 

Wirrulla..... * - 

Wolseley . ^ 

Wudinna. 

Yadnane . 588 

Yandiah. T 

Yaninee .. 

Yeelanna...,. 

Tnrgo. 

Yurgo Women’s.... : 

the month of November, t Held over, b In i 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. ' " 

[Braneli SeoretariM are reminded tliat the fellowina are exempt from VaSTidjiut 
of the Annu a l Bureau euheeripUon:—^Li^e members, Bxamoh Seoretarlee, members 
appointed before August 1030, and new members whd reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Seoreitary, or (c) another member who alreadj 
subscribes. . 

The subscription for all other members is Ss. 6d«.> cosunenoing from August 1st 
in each year, provided that—snbjeet to the above exemptions—eioiBinAtlons 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


HEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTfiRN DISTBIOT. 

FBANOES (Average annual rainfall, 10.99in.). 

September 6th.—Attendance, 9. 

Pasture Improvement. —Mr. Herold read the following paper:—^‘The practice 
adopted on our farm to improve the pastures has been to sow subterranean clover 
with the crop, ^cropping a fresh piece of land each year. The land is worked to a smooth 
bed, and the seed drilled to a depth of lin. to l^in. to avoid burying it too deeply. 

clover seed is mixed with the grain and sown at the rate of lib. of clover per 
acre, which gives an adequate covering the first year. First-grade seed is always used 
because it gives a better return for money expended, and. is also free from weeds. 
The following year the paddock is top. dressed, sown with half a bag of superphosphate 
to the acre, also the next year and the third year after sowing. Top dressing is then 
left off until the paddock shows signs of going back, when superphosphate is applied 
again. Over top dressing is not a wise plan, because too many sheep have to be kept 
in the paddock to keep the grass from becoming rank, consequently the pasture is 
dirtied by the continual droppings of the sheep, and the surface of the land becomes 
spongy, similar to a sheep camp. Paddocks in this condition provide a harbor for 
lucerne flea, Ac. To overcome this it is intended to re-plough such paddocks and 
re-sow them with perennial rye grass and Phalaris, there being still enough clover 
left to make an even ration of itself to mix with the other grasses." (I^cretary, 
C. Koch.) 


MIDIiIOENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.76in.). 

August 25th.—^Attendance, 11. 

Question Box.— -Mr. G. Chapman sought information as to the best months for the 
joining of ewes and rams and the num^r of ewes to allot to each ram. Mr. H. 
Hutchesson preferred about the end of Januaiy. He usually allowed about 70 ewes 
for each ram. Mr. G. Major said he had generally made a practice of running 50 
ewes to each rani. It was often found that rams knocked each other about fairly l^ly 
by fighting, and joining in separate lots of, say, about 75 ewes to each ram, was a 
good practice where that was practicable. He had tried yarding at night and found it 
beneficiaL He usually left the ewes with the ram for six weeks exactly. If they were 
there longer, the peri^ of lambing was not sufficiently uniform. Mr. K. Skeer a^ed at 
what age it paid best to dispose of fat lambs. It was the general opinion that it was 
good policy to avoid holding lambs beyond a reasonable selling age. There was always 
the risk that they would deteriorate beyond a certain age and weather conditions often 
had an adverse effect. Mr. H. Hutchesson asked for information as to the effect a 
heavy dressing of super would have on potatoes so far as blister was concerned. Mr. K. 
Skeer said blister was a condition imsing from the nature of the ground. An insect 
lodged there and got into the potatoes. No ill-effects followed pUnting seed with 
blister, dean plants resulted. Hbti^er, blister would continue if planting * was 
repeated in a p^dock where it had' once been noticed. In d particularly good season 
it might be avoided. Mr. A. Sapiatzer referred to very beneficial results that had been 
pbtain^ in rid^g land of blister tendencies. He advised the sowing of pease nnd 
rye and ploughing them in again "atvery early stage. A variety of opinion bn the 
subject of pickling of Wheat and barley was forthcoming when Mr. Skeer brought up 
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aa experience where, using a petrol drum, bluestone had escaped throi^ the iron, 
Mr. Watson said he had tried pickling in these drums and had found barley results 
satisfactoiy, whereas there was only poor germination of the wheat. He accounted 
for the trouble as due to rust off the iron. Mr. Chapman advised the use of wooden 
receptacles only, and pickling in a preparation of lib. bluestone to lOgalls. of water; 
Mr. Skeer advised the same consistency for barley and Idgalls. of water to the same 
amount of bluestone for wheat. Mr. H. Hutchesson said he had secured good results 
from dry pickling wheat. Mr. Sheer said farmers were assured that bluestone pickling 
was only of benefit in combating ball smut. That was not present in local crops oi 
barley, ^d as the process was not meant to deal with loose smut, what the use 
of pickling barley! Mr. L. Hateley thought pickling was warranted. They always 
used a strong solution of ilb. bluestone to each bag of barley. (Secretary, L. 
Hutchesson.) 


IMDPORTANOE OF OOOD QUALITT OBEAM. 


[Paper read hy W. E. Downee (Distrust Dairy Instructor) at tlve August meeting 
of the Coonawarra Br<tn6hJ] 


Owing to the comparatively restricted demand on the local market for dairy produce, 
and altk> because of the fact that supplies will soon be rapidly increasing, butter 
production will quickly exceed the normal requirements of the State. Immediately 
this occurs it will be necessary to export our surplus supply, and this is usually 
forwarded to the Liondon market. Unfortunately this appears to be about the only 
available market remaining at the present time to which exporting countries may send 
their dairy produce. While capable of absorbing enormous quantities of this com¬ 
modity the tremendous increase in dairying during the last few years has had the effect 
of heavily overloading this once so favored outlet to the extent of saturation point. 
Buyers in the trade, therefore, are able to be far more discriminating with regard 
to butter quality than was the case a few years ago, and the quality naturally needs 
to be very sound before they will buy. The rapid strides made in the improvement of 
buttermaking machinery, together with advanced scientific methods, have enabled most 
modem factories to overcome faults in manufacture which were previously common, 
but now are of comparatively rare occurrence. Unfortunately factory progress—great 
though it has been—^oes not overcome the grading problem, nor the necessity to keep 
up the standard of quality by this means. In order that factories may successfully 
compete in interstate trading, and be able to produce an article fit for exporting 
overseas, suppliers as a whole may expect a general tightening up in grading methods 
very shortly. It will be essential in the butter factories* interests to carefully grade 
all cream received, and there is little doubt that a fair percentage of cream, mediocre 
in quality, previously paid for as “Choice** will be reduced to either First or Second 
Grade. A supplier who receives notice that his cream is of inferior quality naturally 
feels upset, besides having to accept a lower rate for his produce. He may naturally 
think that he is being treated with undue harshness by the factory, but there is usually 
a very good reason for the fact that his cream has been graded down. While our 
sympathies extend to the man who is making a genuine effort to improve the quality 
of his cream it must not be assumed that the factory grader is at fault. Indescriminate 
grading down of cream would quickly result in a depleted supply, which would not be 
in the best interests of the factory concerned. With the approach of warmer weather 
it will be more difficult for some suppliers to consistently receive the top grade price 
for their cream, unless they adopt the necessary measures to ensure that their produce 


is of sound quality. . 

The principal faults noticed in local cream are chiefly due to defects m flavor. These 

can be summarised as follows:— , 

8Ude Fkwor.—‘This is one of the most common defects noticed in South Australia, 
and is chiefly responsible for the fact that South Australian butters have not enjoyed 
the best reputation in past seasons. It is due to the fact that cream is kept 
far too long on the farm before being delivered to the factory, to ?uch an e^t 
that oceasionally it ia bordering on rancidity by the time it re^hw its destinaib^ 
White traneport difficulties and amall supplies of erwm ^y be 
proportion of this trouble they are not responsible for all of it; quite often rt co^d 
haim been avoided if suppliers as a whole would realise the necessity of fomartog 
SL in as fresh a condition as possible. This point will easily bear jessing, 
bXw^ao doing the Reducer wUl glreatly assist the factory m the production of a 
brtS- aSefe M well as enhancing his own prospects of receiving choice prices con- 
sistently. 
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Sour or Over-ripe ,—This flavor is due to the presence of too much lactic acid in 
cream. Factors responsible for its occurrence are too low a test, warm conditions, and 
age. In the course of a little time a stale and cheesy flavor usually develops. 

Fermented Flavor ,—This may be due to several causes, the chief of which are 
enumerated:— {a) Cream kept too long, not in the best condition, particularly if it 
is low in butterfat test, (b) Mixing together cream of different temperatures before 
the warmest has cooled sufficiently, (o) Using a separator twice a day and only washing 
it once, or if washing it on each occasion the washing and scalding of the various 
parts is inefficiently done, (d) Keeping the afternoon’s milk overnight and heating it 
up the following morning for the purpose of separating. 

Tallowy Flavor .—This is a chemical taint noticed inost commonly during warm 
weather. Though not confined to creams of high test it is, however, more frequently 
found in cream high in butterfat content. It develops as a result of cream becoming 
exposed to heat, or being air dried on the surface, as a consequence of which the 
chemical nature of the butterfat is permanently altered. It usually becomes more 
pronounced with age, and the process of pasteurisation, rather than producing an 
improvement, tends to increase this defect. 

Metallic Flavor .—^This is another chemical flavor which usually, though not always, 
ig jassociated with low testing cream. It is produced as a result of the lactic acid 
contained in the cream coming into contact with certain metals. It will rarely occur 
if the separator parts and other utensils, buckets, cans, &«., are well tinned and kept 
well washed. Any neglect in either direction will soon be productive of this characteristic 
taint, which is another flavor that cannot be removed by pasteurisation. 

Feed Flavors or Fodder Tamts .—All green fodders when fed to cows have the effect 
of tainting milk to a certain extent, but while some are mild and not unpleasant 
others are so strong and objectionable as to be easily noticed in the milk. It is 
advisable to avoid feeding cows on fodder of a strongly tainting tendency where 
possible, provided the milk supply is not seriously affected by so doing. Nevertheless 
they cannot always be avoided, particularly as much of the South-Eiastern pastures 
contain a big sprinkling of clovers. Under these circumstances the potency of these 
flavors may be reduc^ considerably by judicious feeding, aeration, and stirring. 
By turning cows into pastures of this sort immediately after milking, removing them a 
few hours before next milking, by cooling and aerating as well as daily stirring all 
cream, a vast improvement in the flavor will be immediately noticed. 

Absorbed Flavors .—^It is surprising how quickly cre^m absorbs and retains certain 
odors, especially when artkles possessing pungent aromas are placed near it. Probably 
•the best point to illustrate this tendency is demonstrated by fact that timber used 
hi butter boxes must be carefully selected and free fromi any resinous smell or timber 
taint. It is essential, therefore, that cream should be kept a reasonable distance away 
from anything likely to affect the flavor in this way. 

While the various taints in cream have been mentioned and described singly, it is 
quite possible for cream to possess a combination of two or more flavors, such as stale 
and tidlowy, sour and fermented, &c., the nature and extent of which will naturally 
depend upon the conditions under which it was produced, the treatment it receives 
on the farm, and the method of delivery, Ac. As a factor of considerable importance 
to improved quality the regular, frequent delivery of cream should be once more 
stressed. The primary cause of inferior quality in South Australia is the usual ten¬ 
dency on the part of many suppliers to hold their cream too long. New South Wales 
several years ago took the drastic step of inaugurating a system of daily cream supplies, 
with the result that ifuUy 95 per cent, of her manufacture to-day is of choice" 
quality. In a State where summer temperatures are not conducive *0 good cream 
quality this may be regarded as a remarkable achievement, but in South Australia, 
where summer conditions are so much better, it would appear possible to better even 
these figures if the dairying community as a whole saw fit to discontinue depending 
on good weather conditions as a means of preserving their cream quality. 

The supplier who takes a pride in his produce and who continually aims at securing 
top prices will be well advised to cool his cream during warm weather. This should be 
accomplished by the best means at his command, but for preference a proper water- 
cooled cream cooler and aerator are to be recommended. The low temperature thus 
attained will quicldy check any bacterial development, and fliereby considerably enhance 
the keeping quality. Stirring two or three times daily will tend to minimise any objec¬ 
tionable "feed’^ flavors present in the creanL 

Cleanliness in every branch of the work is naturally of paramount importance if 
the best quality cream is to be produced. For this reason suppliers who are not in 
the habit of washing their separators each time they are used are strongly urged to 
io so. Binsing *dairy appliances in warm water alone is not conducive to satisfactory 
results. After bc^ig well scrubbed and rinsed all dairy utensils should be thoroughly 
sealded with boiling water. This latter treatment will eliminate many of the troubles 
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that tereatn ia heir to; it kills all germ life present in or on the surface of these 
utensils as well as ensuring rapid drying, which will minimise the danger of further 
l>acterial development. The remark is sometimes heard from men who evidently have 
not studied the question that the price of butterfat at the present time does not war¬ 
rant any extra care or treament of the cream. With markets glutted and a poor demand 
for dairy produce as a whole it is essentially the time for us to concentrate on sound 
quality, so that we have reasonable hopes of disposing of it at a decent price. Otherwise 
if the quality is to remain indifferent the possibility of selling is extremely limited, 
and then at a price totally inadequate for the work and toil connected with dairying. 

Unfortunately South Australian butter is not in keen demand, due no doubt to the 
practice of incorporating too much cream of inferior quality in the choice butter in 
order that choice prices could be paid all round. The natural consequence has been 
to build up a well-earned prejudice against South Australian butter in a general way, 
and this is going to take some time to break down. Unfortunately, also, the careful 
cream supplier has been penalised to some extent by the careless man during the 
process, so that it is much to the interest and advantage of the former that stricter 
grading at factories be rigidly observed and insisted upon. 


Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


JERSEY BULLS FOR SALE 


BOSEWOETHY PRETTY DUKE 7689. 

Bom, May 19th, 1929. Tattoo By. 032. 

Sire—King Solomon of Dalebank 1699 by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—Pretty May of Dalebank 23560 by Duke of Dalebank 2642. 

G.Dam—^May 3rd of Dalebank 13845 by You^l Do of Dalebank 1711. 
G.G.Dam—May 2nd of Dalebank 6626 by Pretty Mike 787. 

Record of Dam,—As Junior 4 years old—Milk, 5,845ilbs.; average test, 5.30 
per cent.; butterfat, 310.021b8. 

ROSEWOBTHT SPRITE—Entered in Herd Book, VoL 20 

Born April 15th, 1930. Tattoo By. 041. 

Sire—King Solomon of Dalebank 1699 by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—^Boseworthy Fairy 19077 by King Solomon of Dalebank 1699. 
G.Dam-^Fairy Queen HI. of Linden 7525 by The Chief of Linden 1065. 
G.G. Dam—Fairy' Queen H. 5528 by Admiral 1068. 


Record of Dam.— 

Lba. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

As Junior 2 years old • • .. 

6^000 

5.24 

314.18 

Junior 3 years old .. .. 

7,270* 

5.44 

395.56 

Junior 4 years old •. • • 

8,098* 

5.40 

437.87 

At 5 years. 

10,108* 

5.64 

570.68 


Both bolls are eligible for sale under Government Subsidy. Bull calves also 

available. 

SOUTHDOWN EWES FOB SALE. 

A number of Stud Southdown Ewes for sale. Prices according 
to age and quality. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

Roseworthy, S.A. 
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DUCK RAISING FOR EGG PRODUCTION. 

(Paper read by Mr. V. Smith at the September meetirng of the Rendelsham Branch.) 

This district is ideal for raising ducks for egg production. I favor the Fawn anil 
White l^ndian Runner duck. When starting to raise ducks for egg production it must 
be realised that the care of the birds will involve a fair amount of time and work. 
Any person who thinks money is to be made out of poultry of any breed without the 
above is foredoomed to failure. One sees many small flocks of ducks. IV)r several 
years numerous arguments have been advanced as to the advantages of ducks over hens, 
in this district. I have produced more eggs in the last three months from 90 ducks 
than any one farm in the district, and some of the fanns have upwards of 300 hens. 
This has not been accomplished without a fair amount of hard work and special 
feeding. 

Hatching. 

When starting out to breed ducks the flrst question to decide is whether hens or 
ducks are to be used for hatching. It is definitely not possible to rear ducklings 
successfully if both hens and ducks are used in the hatching of them. The duck fouls 
the water very quickly, and so causes diseases amongst the ducklings if the water is 
stationary. The only way to prevent the water fouling is to have a running stream 
for the ducklings into which the mother duck cannot enter. A flushing of all watering 
utensils with a bluestone solution is essential and prevents much disease. This should 
be carried out every day. I prefer hens for hatching, because they are usually more 
reliable in completing the job. Moreover, in cold weather a hen will mother her brood 
and cover them and so keep them warm. I have had as many as 60 hens sitting on 
duck eggs in one shed, but found it a very costly blunder, especially where pullets 
were sitting near aged hens. I lost many settings of eggs due to pullets not returning 
to the right nest after leaving to feed. They often sneaked into an old nest, and when 
the old hen returned she forced her way into the same nest. This left the pullet's 
setting of eggs to spoil. In handling such cases be very careful and kind in handling 
the pullets, otherwise they will refuse to settle down again. A good plan is to place 
a bag over the box for a few hours after replacing the pullet. Do not use pullets 
if it is possible to avoid doing so. 

When setting duck eggs aways place them on the ground. A few handfuls of dry 
straw will help to keep the eggs clean underneath. The moisture drawn from the 
ground is essential to the incubation of the eggs. No harm will be done if a good, 
quiet sitter is lifted off the eggs every few days and lukewarm water sprinkled over 
the eggs. This applies especially to summer hatching, and in this district it is usually 
late spring or early summer when most broody hens are available. 

Feeding. 

Before starting to set the hens see that there is a plentiful supply of the various 
green feeds—chou-mollier, mangolds, lettuce, silver beet, &c. If these plants are well 
grown when the ducklings are hatched, at least half the food problem will be solved. 
Ducklings are gross eaters of green food, and thrive on it. A good method of pre¬ 
paring the food is to use a large sized mince, as used for household purposes. Pick a 
good supply of fresh young leaves off the various plants, then add a dozen rabbits^ 
livers, and put the lot through the mincer, afterwards adding sufiicient bran and pollai-d 
to make the mixture into a crumbly mash. A sloppy mash is not suitable for duckling. 
Forty per cent, of green feed can be used in cold weather and up to 60 per cent, in 
hot weather. If kept in a cool place a hopi>er containing about lOlbs. of this mixture 
will keep at least 50 ducklings up to three weeks old budly engaged all day. (fiiaff up 
an extra hopper of green feed and place it handy to the mash hopper. As the ducklings 
grow, the quantity must be increased, but the same methods can be continued. 

Never give the ducklings free access to swimming water until at least one month 
old, otherwise losses from cramp may occur. Never place more than 20 to 30 ducklings 
in the same pen, as they will crowd under and around the hens, and many will be 
smothered. If four hens are set on one dozen eggs each, they should be all placed 
in a pen at one time, and all other stock kept away from them. They will not then be 
likely to return to a different nest after coming off to feed. Another advantage is 
that there will be sufiScient ducklings of the one age to place in a pen of their own. 
Allowing for infertile eggs, and the usual casualties, about 30 to 35 ducklings should 
be hatched. As these will be hatched in fairly warm weather, three large hens, suhh 
as the utility Black Orpington, will cover the ducklings until old enough to fend for 
themselves. This means that the extra hen can be kept in a coop until she has ceased 
being broody, apd so have her bock laying some time before the other hens. 

Aftejr^ ab^t four weeks in the pens the ducklings can be given free range in the 
green-l^^ plots, and they will pick up a considerable amount of grubs and insects 
besides hav^ a plentiful supply of green feed always fresh and palatable. The meat 
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or liver supply can now be reduced .by half, and a little cru^ed wheat supplied in 
hoppers placed where the hens cannot reach it. A pen of Sin. netting will serve that 
purpose. When the drakes are about 12 weeks old they should be disposed of; this 
class of drake is rather small and does not pay to hold above that age. If they can 
be sold for Is. 6d. per head locally, it is a better proposition than sending them to the 
city markets. 

If a duck commences laying at about eight months old that is near the average age 
for a well-bred bird. A flock of ducks usually starts laying in a fair average number, 
all within a few weeks, and will cease almost as quickly. This is a decided advantage, 
because it saves penning oft non-layers from layers, and saves two different diets being 
prepared; food used for fattening or growing purposes is unsuitable for laying birds. 
The latter naturally needs the more costly foods, and must have it if a profit is to be 
shown. I usually joint about 12 to 15 rabbits and boil them for one hour in a kerosene 
bucket. I then add about Clbs. or Tibs, of malting barley, and allow it to simmer for 
half an hour. If this is done in the evening the food is usually warm next morning. 
I then add about 51bs. or 61bs. of bran and half that amount of pollard, placing the 
whole in a tub. This is mixed thoroughly with a shovel, and placed on clean sheets of 
galvanized iron. This quantity will feed about 90 to 100 ducks. A supply of fresh 
water should be placed handy so that the ducks may wash their beaks out occasionally 
during the meal. It will be noticed the ducks will make frequent excursions to the 
water trough to wash their beaks out if the water is close handy. The ducks are then 
allowed out of the pen all day. At evening feed I give them the dry grain, on an 
average about l^ozs. per bird. They are again penned up at 9 p.m. for the night. 
Clean drinking water deep enough for a duck to immerse its eyes should be supplied 
both day and night. The free use of a bluestone solution will keep the water pure 
and keep disease down to a minimum. 

If egg production is profitable then why not devote the same attrition to it as one 
would to any other class of farm produce. Egg production in the lower South-East is 
profitable, and more so than most other farm produce at present ruling prices. If one 
breeds a good class of duck, such as the Pawn and White Runner, they should com¬ 
mence laying in early April, when eggs are at their highest, and continue laying 
consistently until the end of October, and even longer. With normal seasons and prices 
one should average at least Is. per dozen. Those facts, if worked out, should be con¬ 
vincing proof that there is a profit in ducks. (Secretary, F. White.) 

VISITlNa DAYS AT KYBYBOLITE AND BEBBI. 

Visiting days at Experimental Farms are functions somewhat similar to the popular 
homestead meetings which most Branches of the Bureau arrange annually. At home¬ 
stead meetings members have an opportunity of seeing what the other man is doing, 
gaining information and where appropriate offering advice. The additional advantage 
of such meetings at Experimental Farms is that first hand information may be gathered 
in connection with experiments and the benefit of this applies in a special manner 
when there is a near relationship between the work of the experimental farm and 
the work on the farm of the visitor. It is not surprising therefore to find that 
Bueau members and others attend these visiting days in large numbers for the purpose 
of seeing for themselves the results of experiments and of ascertaining the progress 
of trials intended to solve local problems which arise from time to time and which are 
subjects of constant discussion at Branch meetings. 

Within recent years there has not been any lack of public interest in the work of 
farms under departmental control. It may even be said that such interest has increased; 
Ht all events, it can be inferred from recent attendances that farmers continue to 
recognise the value of experimental work and that no matter what set of conditions 
may occur—whether prices be high or low, or yields good or poor—the need for 
experimental and reseach work wiU always exist. Furthermore, the large attendances 
reported from visiting days manifest confidence In administration and are si^s 
that the farming community realise that these farms are fulfilling-or are attempting 
to fulfil—the objects for which they were instituted. 

At the KybyboUte Experimental Farm on November 10th the Manager (Mr. li. J. 
Cook) conducted a party of about 400 visitors over the experim^tal fields Among 
the party were Hon. M. McIntosh (Commissioner of Public Works), Messrs. M. 
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Qam^^on, V. O. Petherick, R. W. B. Hunt, Ms.P. (members for the district) ^ 

several members of both Btate HoiiseS) Prof. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), 
Dr. A. E. V. Richardson and S. Shepherd (Advisory Board of Agriculture), and many 
visitors from Victoria. 

Throughout the day occasional addresses were given at the ^e^eotive experimentf^ 
plots by Messrs. W. J. Spaiford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief 
Dairy Instructor), R. C. Scott (Supervisor Experimental Work), C, P, Anderson 
(Poultry Expert), and L. J. Cook. Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director of the Winte 
Agricultural Research Institute) explained the experiments with pasture plants whicb 
are being conducted at Kybybolite in conjunction with the Waite Institute. 

The catering arrangements were in the hands of the Kybybolite Women’s Branch of 
the Bureau and the proceeds of the day’s business will be devoted to the building of a 
hall in the district. 

The Visiting Day at the Berri Experimental Orchard was held on December 4th, 
when Mr. N. S. Fotheringham (Manager) explained to 150 visitors the scope of the 
work at this institution, and with the aid of printed tables he indicated the results 
of various classes of experiments over a series of years. Growers along the River 
Murray are very much impressed with the work of the orchard and very seldom miss 
an opportunity of viewing for themselves the progress of the various tests with vines 
and fruit trees. 

Mr. W. R. Lewis, on behalf of the Berri Branch, welcomed the visitors, among whom 
were Messrs. J. B. Murdoch (Advisory Board of Agriculture), Geo. Quinn (Chief 
Horticultural Instructor), F. R. Arndt (District Horticultural Instructor), and A. V. 
Lyon, of the Merbein Research Station. In the evening the Chairman of the Berri 
Branch (Mr. E. R. Moss) presided over a meeting, at which! Mr. Geo. Quinn spoke on 
Frost Prevention) as indicated in the recent trials at (Light’s Pass and Mr. Lyon dealt 
with the preparation of dried fruits for the London market and the treatment of downy 
mildew. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. | 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

♦Subject. 

I 

♦Secretary. 

Rendelsham ... 

7/10/33 

14 

Congress Reports. 

F. White 

Frances . 

30/10/33 

10 , 

Address—A. H. Codrington 

C. Kooh 

Mount Gambier 

3/11/33 

11 

, Question Box . 

G. Gurry 

Mundalla. 

24/11/33 

All members 

Annual Social. 

A. Ross 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(FETBBBOBOnOH AND NOBTBWABD.) 

BLACK ROCK (Average annual rainfall, 12.57in.). 

August 17th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Sidelines. —Mr. W. Cozens read the following paper:—^'^The most profitable side¬ 
lines for this district are sheep and cows. For the average farm I suggest a flock of 
about 300 sheep of mixed sexes, about 50 per cent, of each sex. The ewes should be 
mated to good rama thus maintaining the strength of the flock. I recommend Merinos 
for this district; they are better wool producers and do not trouble the fences like 
the longwool breeds. At the end of the year, if the flock is not too large, the oldest 
ewes and wethers should be sold. The next best paying proposition is cows. Eight 
or nii^ good cows should be kept on the farm, to calve at different periods, thus having 
fresh cows in all the year round. The Friesian and Jersey are good breeds for milk 
and cream, but the Shorthom produces a larger calf, which sells much better than that 
of the smaller breeds. Always breed from a pure bred bull if possible. Pigs can 
be raised at a profit if look^ after and fed in the proper manner. Each farmer 
shoifld hate two or three good sows, which should have two litters each year. The 
.targe White-Berkshiie cross produces a good type of bacon pig, which grows very 
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'we should protest against such a procedure in this country. Another reason why 
Australia should continue to grow as much wheat as possible is because of the ever- 
increasing markets of the East, and the fact, according to statistics, that averages of 
the United States of America and Oanada are already down 10 per cent. Acoording to 
official reports from Japan, Australia exported 684,309 short tons of wheat to that 
country in 1932, out of a total imporl of 829,562 tons, incoreasing her shipments by 
114,023 tons over 1931. Australia’s proportion represented 82.49 per cent, for 1932 
of Japanese imports, compared with 71.05 per cent, in 1931. Further, China is also 
increasing imports of our wheat and flour. Shipments of wheat and flour to these 
markets have doubled during the last 12 months, and are developing at a rate that 
no one in our country anticipated. Australia has never had a surplus of wheat worth 
mentioning, and if a portion of our population And it hard to buy bread with a surplus 
in the world, how would it be if this surplus never existed? Wheatgrowerg should 
resist in every way the suggestion of limiting production. Keep on sowing more and 
more wheat. The time is not far distant when there will be a shortage of wheat all 
over the world.” (Secretary, E. Boocke.) 


BnDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETE&BOBOUaH TO PABBElJEi’a FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.77in.). 

September 22nd.—^Attendance, 12. 

* ‘ At what stage should wheat and oats be cut for hay, and wliat are the best methods 
of stooking and stacking.”—Mr. A. Schulze, in the course of a paper on this question, 
•emphasised the need for preparing the binder before entering the crop, and to have 
everything in perfect working order. Wheaten hay should be cut just when the grain 
was leaving the milky stage. Oats could be left a little longer, because he desired more 
grain. The hny ^ould be stooked soon after cutting, and left in the stooks for about 
*2 weeks before oarting, the length of time depending on weather conditions. When 
stacking, the sheaves should be placed with heads out, the roof with the butts out, and 
the stack covered with straw as soon as possible. The higher a stack could be built 
the better, because of greater weight; and mice had greater difficulty in entering a 
tightly-built stack. (Secretary, R. Eime ) 

KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.40in.). 

August 29th.—Attendance, 15. 

Mr R. Bentley read a paper dealing with the care of the brood mare at foaling 
He stressed the need for having the mares under observation as foaling timo approached, 
and dealt at length with measures that were necessary in the event of a mal presentation 
of the foal. (Secretary, I, Jones.) 


KOONUNGA. 

June.—^Attendenance, 17. 

Pests and theie Extermination. —^Mr. J. Helbig read the following paper:— 
'''Rabbits were imported into Australia for the purpose of meat production. However, 
the climatic conditions were so favorable for their multiplication that they very soon 
got beyond control^ and instead of a source of revenue they became a pest. In the 
early days a rabbit canning factory was established in Eudunda, in those times which 
did quite a good trade. It was chiefly on aiccount of the rabbits that most of the 
farmers left the tablelands. Extermination of rabbits was a very serious problem in 
those days. When I was a lad of 14 my father was share farming on the Balden 
Estate, and some of the farmers that were there before us told us that the damage 
•done to their crops was so serious at harvest time that every morning they would have 
to start chains further into their crops because of the ravages done by the rabbits 
during the night. All the large dams on the run were fenced in with wire-netting, in 
two corners of which a V-shaj^ inlet was provided with a round opening in the inward 
comer into which a 2ft. long funnel-shaped netting spout was inserted to stand about 
18in. above the ground at the end; through this little spout the rabbits could get in 
for a drink, but could not find they way out. They accumulated in such numbers 
inside the fence that after being killed loads of dead rabbits had to be carted away 
every morning. Later on again it was discovered that a mixture of bran and phos¬ 
phorous was a very effective remedy to get rid of rabbits. The mixture was made 
into little lumps the size of pigeon eggs, and towards evening men on horseback 
with bags fuU of baits around their shoulders rode around the run and spread them 
nboitt the warrens. The method of poisoning was very thorough, and in a very short 
per^ the rabbits were cleared out, also opossums. Hunters told me that where they 
used th get 200 or more opossums in a night they had a job to get a dozen or so after 
the >ho0]^oiu>u8 polsoit Another introduced pest was the fox. It was ealenWited that 
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tihe fox ’would keep rabbits in check, but he also soon proved a peet. The eaglehawk. 
■was also a serious pest; they played havoc with lambs and poultry. The crow has 
a particular fancy for fresh eggs on the farm. Yet another pest imported from abroad 
was the starling—also with a good intention—^to destroy the tick on sheep, but like all 
the other pests it was not satisfied -with what was intended for it. Cherries, grapes, 
and other fruits were more palatable. The destruction of the starling is one of the 
most serious problems of fruitgrowers, and should receive serious consideration from 
the Agricultural Bureau. Also the Government should take up this matter seriously. 
Starlings are very hard to poison, and the only reasonable chance of checking them 
seems to be to destroy the eggs and young ones at breeding time. It might be possible 
through the Agricultural Bureau to form bird destruction clubs, raise a levy of so 
much per acre on all fruit and grape growers, and with the funds available pay a bonus 
on all eggs and heads collected; the menace is becoming so serious that this matter 
should not be treated lightly. The same applies to sparrows and also grass parrots 
with the exception that they can be more easily poisoned. The best time for poisoning 
is seeding time; after having harrowed the land strew good clean wheat over the 
top, especially near bushes where birds hM^r. Let them eat it all up, and then 
repeat the procedure ■with a few packets of poisoned wheat. The minors and silver 
eyes are also troublesome pest; they are hard to poison, and shooting seems the only 
remedy. Ticks or lice on horses and cattle are not common pests in this district, and 
only occur on rare oecaaions. They are best checked or destroyed by mixing lard or fat 
with a little kerosene then rubbing the animals with same. TKLcks on pigs are of a 
more serious nature and more common, but are very easily destroyed by brushing the 
pig with some waste motor oil. It is also a good plan to have a post in the centre 
of the piggery with old ropes or bags nailed around it and same well saturated with 
oil. A pool of water with oil poured into it, and where they will 'wallow, will keep them 
clean. The sheep tick is another very serious pest. Sheep can be kept entirely free 
from tick by thoroughly dipping every year with a reliable dipping powder or liquid. 
Large sums of money are annually expended by householders for the extermination of 
flies. One of the most common means of destroying the flies is by hanging up glued 
flypapers to which they will stick. Another common method of destruction is by 
spraying with prepared fluids. Rats and mice are pests that seem to appear periodically 
and do an enormous amount of damage. Mice can be easily destroyed with poisoned 
wheat or other poison, but rats are more difficult to get at because they ate particular 
and cautious. One way to get them is to pour good wine in small «cup8 for several 
nights, then later dose the wine with strychnine, and the result will be surprising. 
Rats are exceptionally destructive in sheds without floors; they also do immense damage* 
lu haystacks where 'they are very difficult to destroy, but very often they mysteriously 
disappear as suddenly as they seem to arrive.(Secretary, G. Cartwright.) 

MUBBAYTOWN. 

August 2.5th.—Attendance, 12. 

paper was read by Mr. F. Tregenzti on “Efficient Farm Working,’’ in the course* 
f»f which he said that it was better to concentrate on doing a small area properly than 
to try large areas and slum the working. In the discussion, which followed, Mr. Starr 
said that there was ho inducement for a fanner to make an extra clean sample when 
harvesting, because he only got the same price for clean or dirty wheat when selling. 
He thought all wheats should be graded. Mr. Bleischke asked what depth the writer 
fallowed, and Mr. Tre-genza replied Sins, to S^ins. Mr. Cflogg said that if rains held off 
until late in the seeding period it was practically impossible to kill all weeds if the 
crop was to be sown in reasonable time. Mr. Joppich spoke of keeping all work done- 
up to time in its season, and also.re the cleaning of wheat for seed. The Hon. Secretary 
said that if it was right to dock wheat under f.n.q., then the merchants should pay 
extra for any over the f.a.q., because to make a seed wheat sample from the header 
a quantity of wheat would be blown over the tail of the winnower. Mr. Rfyan said 
that to make a perfectly clean sample all wheat should be put through a winnower 
before being taken off the farm. (Secretary, E. Pitman.) 
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LOWEB-NORTH DI8TBI0T. 

(ADSUUDE TO TABBBLL’8 FLAT.) 

SUTHERLANDS (Average suanual rainfall, 10.82in.)* 

August 3rd.—Attendance, 85. 

The meeting took the form of a debate between a team of three members of the 
Brownlow Branch and three members of the Sutherlands Branch on the subject <'That 
Sheep are of Advantage on the Average Murray Plats Parm.'^ The Brownlow team 
debated the affimative and Sutherlands team the negative, speakers being as follows:— 
Brownlow—Messrs. G. H. Biar, A. O. Steinbomer, H. Semmler; Sutherlands—S. 
Baehnish, V. Weis, W- Twartz. Mr. Charles Brooks acted as adjudicator, and gave 
his decision to the Brownlow team by a majority of 15 points. Mr. Biar contended 
that the average Murray Flats farm would consist of approximately 800 acres, and 
100 sheep could be kept as a sideline. The cost of making the farm sheepproof would 
1)0 covered by the return from the sheep in the first year. The return from 100 sheep 
in a year with wool at 7d. per pound a gl an 80 per cent, lamibing—^lambs valued at 
lOs. each—^would be £35 for the wool aria^40 for the lambs. Mr. Steinbomer thought 
sheep were better than any other livestock for short grazing and keeping fallows clean. 
Mr. H. Semmler said sheep would have feed for six months on stubble which would 
otherwise have been burnt off. The fact that a majority of farmers kept sheep was 
4 unple proof that it was a profitable investment. Mr. Baehnish said prices for lambs 
and wool were so depressed that farmers were turning to more profitable sidelines such 
as dairying and poultry keeping. Mr. Weis said farmers could make more profit 
by keeping dairy cows than by keeping sheep. Oats could be grown and fed to cattle, 
which would not be possible if sheep were grazing on the land. Farmers were at 
present living on their weekly return from the sale of butter and cream. Mr. Twartz 
said the time used in jthe care of sheep was a great loss to the farmer. Sheep were 
a false investment because of the expense for beginners due to the erection of sheep- 
proof fences, woolsheds, dipping arrangements, and erection of yards. (Secretary, B. 
:Schi]]er.) 


STOCKPORT (Average annual rainfall, Ifi.SSin.). 

July 27th.—Attendance, 12. 

The Farm Garden. —Mr. B. Koch read the following paper:—^^The creation of a 
.'garden and orchard on farms in this district is made somewhat difficult, because water 
•of a suitable quality is not available during summer, but it is not impossible. For 
instance, fruit and citrus trees can be grown with a fair degree of success without 
.artificial watering, provided that during the first year or two they are given special 
attention during summer. The best time of the year for planting any fruit or orange 
trees is during July and August. Most of the cold of winter is escaped, while in an 
.average year spring rains will give them a fair start. Orange and lemon trees when 
bought from the nurseries are generally dug up with a little less thuui a cubic foot 
of soil left on the roots, about which is some thin hessian. Providing this soil 
is there naturally it should on no account be removed before planting. The best 
way to plant the tree is to dig a hole about 2ft. square and 2ft. to 2ft. 6in. deep. If 
ihe clay is rather shallow it should be removed from the bottom of the hole and 
■substituted with good soil or broken-up bones and crockery. After filling in the hole 
to within about 1ft. or 9in. of the top the tree should be placed in the hole with the 
soil and hosoiou complete and firmly pressed down. During the first summer or two 
It may be necessary to water the trees at intervals. The best way to do this is to 
take the surface soil away from around the stem of .the tree for a distaaee ol about 
2ft. and then fill the miniature dam with water; when it haa properly aoaked away 
mulch the soil which has been watered and replace the surface soil This tsnds to 
keep the roots well down and it will be found that a given amount of water will 
do more good in this way than if it is poured around the tree at random. For citrus 
trees it is necessary to keep them protected from strong winds. Quite an inexpensive 
breakwind can be made from titree. If care is taken in selecting straight brushes 
and the same are woven tightly together between several wires and 3ien neatly 
trimmed at the top, it will not be unsightly. One of the most important items in 
the growing of fruit trees is the cultivation of the soil. During the latter part of 
winter the soil in between the trees should be ploughed to a depth of about Sin. or 
fiin. It should be harrowed, and after every rain in summer worked over with a 
cultivator-harrow or garden cultivator. Vegetables can be grown with a fair degree 
of success in the district during the winter, and cueumlm, beans, and tomatoei 
can be grown during summer providing suitable water is available. The best time 
for planting potatoes is the latter part of July. A patch of good soil sho^ be 
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the size of a mouse, and live in hollows in trees. They are of no economic importance. 
The same remarks apply to the flying squirrel and the native bear. The native 
X>orcupine or echidna feeds on ants, and does not interfere with anything produced 
l^y the agriculturist. It is oviparous or egg‘la 3 ring like the duck-billed platypus, and is 
'One of the most interesting and primitive creatures in the world. 

Wallabies and Opossums. 

Other wholly protected species are rock and toolache wallabies, both of which are 
almost extinct^ and protection came too late to save this exceedingly beautiful wallaby. 
White kangaroos, which are also protected under the Act, do not represent a separate 
species. 

The only wholly protected animals on which there can be any debate on economic 
grounds are the opossums. In districts where fruit is grown the bush-tails do a 
oertain amount of damage when they become numerous, but as they only breed once a 
year and produce only a single offspring at a time there is no fear of these multiply¬ 
ing rapidly and developing into an economic menace within a few years. While I 
admit that the brush-tailed Opossum is one of the best known of Australian marsupials, 
and the only one that appears to be adapting itself to the advance of human enterporise, 
one cannot lose sight of the fact that during the open seasons of the past which, it 
must be borne in mind, coincide with the period when the young are still dependent 
upon the mothers, they have been ruthlessly slaughtered to supply the demands of the 
skin trade. 

In consequence, their numbers have been very much depleted during recent years, in 
spite of occasional reports from a few isolated areas to the effect that they are extremely 
numerous and are proving a great pest. Such reports are nearly always exaggerated, 
and are only an attempt to have an open season declared so that those people who 
wish to make a few pounds out of skins may do so at the price of many interesting 
and distinctively Australian animals. 

I shall now deal with the animals which are only partly protected under the Acfc. 
Fallow deer are not native to Australia, and are not likely to become a pest in the 
State. They are protected between July 1st and December 31st. Kangaroo rats are 
protected for the same period, yet they are extinct in the agricultural areas, and there is 
no possibility of their establishing themselves again. A limited number of these 
Interesting animals is still to be found in the Far North. Wombats are protected for 
only six months of the year, yet they are fast disappearing, and may become extinct in 
ihe settled districts before very long. They still have a stronghold on a few stations in 
several districts, but it is a precarious hold, and total protection should be granted 
to them. 

ITndoubtedly the presence of numbers of wombats in the more densely settled 
areas would be undesirable, particularly as they dig holes and heap up a large quantity 
•of soil and stones, but there are vast tracts of country where they could live without 
•doing considerable damage. 

Kakoaboos. 

Kangaroos are protected from October Ist to March Slst, except on Eyre’s Peninsula, 
where the protection comes in the period between March 1st and July 31st. In some 
districts kangaroos are still numerous enough to constitute a pest, for they do con¬ 
siderable damage to crops, but where the Stete as a whole is concerned the protection 
accorded them is inadequate. And I will say the same of wallabies, of which a number 
of kinds were found in the State in the early days, but which are now nearly all 
extinct except on Kangaroo Island. As in the case of the opossum the does of the 
hangaroo are killed during the open season when the young are still dependent upon 
them, so that the destruction is doubled. The abundance of kangaroos in a disMet 
does not give a true indication of the species over a large area. Favorable condi¬ 
tions in a limited area will cause animals from the less favorably situated districts 
to migrate to it, and thus the number is increased. Wholesale slaughter in this 
area where the animals are numerous means a reduction of the number in all 
the adjoining areas. This is one of the chief reasons for the rapid disappearance of 
certain kinds of nnimala They concentrate in a favorable locality in bad times, and 
'Owing to the large number in that locality they are slaughtered. 

It seems to me that even kangaroos should be totally protected over the whole 
Btate, because they are becoming rarer year by year. There is no reason to justify the 
open season other than getting skins for sale and indulging in the sport of killing. 

Tile Animals and Birds Protection Act enables the farmer to destroy kangaroos 
If they are damaging his crops in the closed season, providing that no part of the 
is sold. This protects landowner, and there is no excuse for an open season 
than making mon^ by the sale of skins and having the pleasure of murdering 
interesting and characteristically Australian native animals. 
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Species which are unprotected include the fox, rabbits, hares, wild dogs, rats and* 
mice, and domestic cats run wild. Seals are not protected except within Spencer’a 
and St. Vincentes Onlfs, Pearson Island, and north of a line from Cape Catastrophe to- 
Cape Borda; thence to Cape Hart and the Murray Mouth. Bats and mice have little 
in their favor, but it is regretted that several interesting and rare native kinds do not 
enjoy Legislative protection. They live outside the settled districts, and do not harm any¬ 
thing we need. Domestic cats run wild perform a signal service where rabbits are 
numerous, but they are doing a tremendous amount of harm by slowly but surely 
exterminating some of the rare small native animals and birds. The domestic cat 
run wild vies with the fox in being one of the most baneful disturbing influences now at 
work among our small native fauna. It behoves every landowner to discourage the 
(mt and the fox for these reasons alone. Seals are unprotected because flshermen claim 
ttt^ they prey too extensively on useful Ashes, but naturalists generally feel that 
our seals should be totally protected. 

Birds. 

The great majority of the 374 kinds of birds recorded for South Australia are wholly 
protected under the Act. They are either insectivorous, carnivorous, granivorous, 
fructivorous, or honey-eaters. Those which are insectivorous deserve every bit of 
protection they can possibly get. We have not the severe winters of Canada and 
Europe, and therefore we need the insect-eating birds to keep the different kinds of 
insects in check, otherwise they would increase phenomenally, and disaster would over¬ 
take agriculturists. The quantity of insects which some birds eat is remarkable, 
and one needs to know the full facts before their real value can be appreciated. 
Most of the protected species are insectivorous. The carnivorous birds include hawks, 
owls, and butcher birds. They do a valuable service to the maintenance of Nature's 
balance by preying on sick birds, thus preventing the spread of disease, and by con¬ 
trolling mice, rats, and rabbits. It is a grave mistake to regard all hawks and owls as- 
pests, and to condemn all kinds for the misdeeds of a few. 

The granivorous birds include flnches. None of the native finches are harmful, and! 
they therefore deserve protection. The fructivorous species do not find favor with 
orchardists and gardeners, but fortunately none of them do any considerable damage. 
Honey-eaters—^which include several parrots—destroy honey-dew, the exudation of 
scale insects. The sooty mould of citrus trees breeds in this honey-dew, and by 
feeding on it the birds assist the gardener to combat sooty mould fungus. 
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Partially protected birds are tbe maned goose and dncks of different species. Tbej 
are protected between August 1st and February 14th. Some of the ducks are very 
rare; and should be on the totally protected list 

Quail of all species are protected from August Ist to February 18th. While the 
stubble; button; and painted quail are common, other kinds are very rare; and should 
not be x)ermitted to be shot Snipe are protected between March 1st and September 
30th. 

Totally unprotected species are the blackbird; crow, corolla; galah; sulphur-crested 
coekatoo; cormorant; starling; sparroW; greenfinch; goldfinch; musk lorikeet; Adelaide 
Tosella; silvereyo; go^awk, eagle, blue mountain parrot; and native hen. 

Mr, W. 7). Bruee {Chief Insj^otor of Fisheries and Game), who was asked to com- 
ment on the above paper, said the fox was largely responsible for the destrvatioi/ki, of 
many of our smaHl animals and grownd birds, Owr few remaining specimens of the IMla 
or native bear had also been taken by foxes, and this pest had very considerably reduced 
the numbers of scrub and rock wallabies. The only place in the State where these animals 
were in any great numbers, and where they had increased to such an extent as to become a 
nuisance to farmers, was on Kangaroo Island, There was no reason wh^ waXlaby skins 
should be taken for gain, because the skins were practically worthless, and it did not 
pay to market them. 

The provisions of the Animals and Birds Frote<4ion Act empowered every land- 
owner or occupier p/ land to be a protector of our native fawna, and the Act made it 
an offence for any person to enter or bt upon any landr^ther than Crown Lands-^ 
for the purpose of taking any animal or bird without permission of the own^ or 
occupier of the land^ so that any person who was desirous of making his holding a 
sanctuary could do so under this provision, —[Ed. Journal,] 


mSURANOE. 

[Paper read by Mr, L, Burton at the October meeting of the Saddleworth Branch,] 

This is a common subject of discussion, and affects all producers,^ whether it be 
life, fire, burglary, accident, employer's liability, or some special risk. The most 
common, is fire insurance and most people with any property at all have flire cover. It 
is very cheap and well worth the few shillings a year involved. Fire insuance costs 
from 48. less 10 per cent, discount per £100 upwards, the rate increasing for more 
inflamm able classes of property and their contents. Also factories or stores in the 
vicinity of one's property which may contain the means of starting a fire. 

No fire insurance risk is given unconditionally, and policy holders should read through 
the conditions set out therein. This is particularly necessary with, new companies who 
offer enticing cover to get business. The older firms have a set policy and do not 
deviate from it. The &‘st thing in taking out a fire policy is to give a true des¬ 
cription of the property to be covered; any misrepresentation in the case of fire will 
cause the claim to be disputed. For instance, do not say the division walls of the 
house are brick and stone, when perhaps one is matchboard. Do not over-insure. 
The fire insurance companies, as an association, employ highly paid officials (fire 
assessors) and in the event of the destruction of a building, Ac., by fire an assessor 
makes a valuation of the damage. If the house is covered for £1,000 damages by fire, 
and the property is only valu^ at £500, then in the case of fire and complete des¬ 
truction the assessor's valuation of £500 will be paid, and the extra premiums that 
bave been paid for a £1,000 cover will be a waste of money. It is better, when taking 
out a policy, to make a conservative valuation of the property to be insured and not 
insure for more than that. 

Extra Bisks After Policy has been taken out. 

This is a point often overlooked by policy holders and it should be attended to at 
once. By not advising the company the policy holder leaves himself open to having the 
policy declared void in the ease of fire. These extra risks involve additiona or par¬ 
titions to the house or property of inflammable material, euch as wood. If, for 
example, the back verandah is enclosed with iron lined with wood or with weather- 
hoar^ and a bathroom and heater is installed at one end, this ia an additional rii^ 
and the eompany should be advised so that the description of tiie property ia true 
and up to date. If electric light and power points are put in the home, adviae tke 
eo^any immediately; this ia an additional risk. The company will stamp the policy 
^^Efeetrie light and power histalment allowed and ftps from ^liis source eovoted by 
policy.^' The same applies to the use of and installation of petrol air plants. In the 
ease of Uj^ilhig the home with petr<fl air ga% the eompaaloi require that tha gas 
produeliig plant niMt bo iUfltaQed away from the house ^ pmeetfon provided 
the plant an^ the If the house is eovered ddih «ae ^eompany and tto contei|ta 
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insured with another^ advise the companies ooneemed immediately. Eleetrie light eom^ 
paaies and the Postmaster-General’s Department always instal current or telephones 
in accordance with the Underwriters’ Association conditions and proper earth wires 
and lightning arrestors are provided. If the wiring is not in accordance with tl^ 
regulations it must be rectided. The electric light companies will pass the wiring of 
any electrician if requested to do so; if it fails to come up to reg^ations, then they 
will not instal their meters. Even if a wireless plant is installed make adequate pro¬ 
tection W providing the lead in from the aerial '^th lightning arrestor and an out^e 
earth. These arrestors are cheap and can be installed in a few minutes. Such property 
as money in notes and coin^ deeds^ and company scrip for shares, and Commonwealth 
bonds are not covered by an ordinary policy, therefore do not leave such valuables 
in a house unless kept in a fireproof safe, ^y bank or safe deposit will accept these 
for safe custody. Loss or damage by explosion is not covered by ordinary risk, so 
that all ammunition and explosives must be kept in a very safe place. All imple¬ 
ments and haystacks should be insured, to their market value. 

Employer’s Liability Insurance. 

This insurance is compulsory and it behoves everyone to see that all their employees 
are covered. An open policy at a very cheap rate can be obtained from any company 
and this will cover permanent and casual employees. If any casual labor is employed, 
even a man weeding the garden or chopping wood for a dav a weel^ or a, day a 
month, see that he is covered with an employer’s liability. Many claims have been 
upheld by the court. A man caHs at your farm or house and warns work, and if you 

employ him for only half a day or an hour or two still makes you liable to pay 

damages for any accident incurred. 

Life Endowment Insurance. 

The most important feature is to give a correct description when applying for cover. 
Proof of age is most important, supply concrete evidence such as the production of 
birth certificate. All questions asked in the proposal form must be true; many a life 

policy claim has been upset because the original proposal form was incorrect as to 

answers of vital questions. The payment of all claims is subject to the personal 
statements made in the original proposal 

Accident and Sickness Policies. 

These require special care in complying with the conditions. Most people pay their 
premiums and believe that they have fifil protection. It is only when they come to 
make a claim that they realise that certain printed conditions on the policy negatives 
the company’s liability in a great many circumstances. Many policies contain a 
clause reading:—^^This policy does not cover injuries sustained while the insured is 
performing any unlawful act . . . or acting in violation of the rules, regulations, 
or by-laws of any person, corporation, company, or public authority having power to 
make same, or otherwise exposing himself to any unnecessary danger or risk.” A 
case under a policy such as this comes to my mind. John Brown took out a policy 
for £500 containing the above clause. He was fatally injured in a collision between 
a motor car and a buggy which he was driving. His executors lodged pi oof of death 
with the company and a claim for £500—^the amount of the policy. The company 
made inquiries into the cause of death and then denied liability. Their letter of advice 
to the executors stated that Brown sustained injuries whilst performing an unlawful 
act, namely, driving a buggy at night without a light and consequently the claim 
was null and void. The matter went to the Supreme Court in Victoria and the 
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preBiding Judge was asked to give his decision whether the driving of a buggy at 
night without lights represented an unlawful act within the' meaning of the policy. 
The Judge upheld the insurance company, and in conclusion stated regret that 
it is not obligatory on the company to bring under the notice of the proponent at 
thef time the policy was taken out and to inform him of the actual protection afforded. 
The clause exempts the company from liability if injury occurs while any breach of 
the traffic reflations, however trivial, is being committed, whether the breach be the 
cause of the injury or not. When I reflect that we are so hedg^ in with regulations 
to-day as to make it scarcely possible for any of us to avoid committing a breach of 
some regulation with the possibility of injury while doing so, it seems to me that 
an accident policy in the terms of this one affords no protection in many cases. 
Policy holders must make a point of reading their insurance policies, and have any 
part that is not clear to them explained by some experienced person. This is absolutely 
necessary when the insurance is taken out with some company that is not oiii^ of 
the old established institutions. Many of the new insurance companies have so worded 
their policies that they do not give the degree of protection that the assured believes 
he is receiving. What appears to be a very complete policy is very often whittled 
down by printed conditions in the policy. So read through all your policies and 
understand the conditions and you will have a good idea of the actual protection the 
policy gives you. Sickness policies contain dozens of complaints which exempt the 
companies and this branch of insurance should be left to lodges. 

Cost of Insurance.' 

I am a Arm believer in life assurance to provide for old age or the family, Are 
insurance, employer’s liability, and motor car comprehensive policies. The cost is 
small. Every farmer should insure his improvements to at least half their market 
value. Crops and haystacks are essential items for insurance. Besides the peace of 
mind that the cover affords, the cost is trifling. In crop insurance it would take 
over 100 years of premiums to make up the loss of one Are; A house proiperty would 
take at least 200 years of annual premiums to pay the loss of one bum out, &c. 
When farm incomes are small, there are not many farmers who could withstand the 
disaster of being burned out. Cover the crops for a reasonable amount, also improve¬ 
ments, &c. Do not over-insure; it is aai unnecessary waste of money. Careful 
valuations on the conservative side is what'the empanies will pay in the event of a 
claim. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Truro. 

20/11/33 

14 

Address—M. Tohl . 

t 

L. Davis 

Tarlee. 

20/11/33 

15 

Tour of District . 

N. Clarke 

Light's Pass ... 

27/11/33 

20 

Address—D. Farmer- 

C. Verrall 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLEB. 

August 15th.—^Attendance, 22. 

Lambs for the Freezers. —Paper read by Mr. G. Young:—‘‘The Merino ewe if used 
for the mother should be large-framed and plain-bodied. Merino lambs, if they 
mature early, sometimes develop into quite attractive export carcasses, but the majority 
of them, by the time they reach maturity, become leggy and long in the neck and 
cannot compare with the short, thick carcass produced by the Down cross. Last year 
endeavors were made to popularise the pure Merino on the English market, but this 
will be a difficult job. The South Down crossbred lamb, or other Down cross, is 
flrmly established in England, and the only hope of successfully marketing the pure 
Merino is to ship separately under a special Merino brand and push the sales by 
the use of a special propaganda. Even then it is doubtful whether the prices realised 
would compare with those obtained from the attractive Down cross. As regards the 
sire for the export trade, the South Down stands alone. The experience at Pott 
liineolii Freesiug Worfai proves that when the Bierino dam is crosi^ with a Down 
^e, such as the South Down, Shropshire^ or S^ffQ^;,,a very good export lamb is 
obtained. The South Dowi especially has been entstittding; and this is the sire on 
ytAkh New SSealand and Tietona have buUt ap, tbeir «^rt Uade. The average age 
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of maturity is 3^ to 4 months old; when Or lamb is over 5 months old it is generally 
considered that it is not then a spring lamb for export. It then has a tendency to 
lose its bloom and become ^^hoggetty.’^ The dressed weight required is 281b8. to 321bs. 
During the past two years the demand has become stronger than ever for light weight 
lambs. People, generally are not rearing big families and their spending power is 
very limited. The result is that not only with lambs, but with all classes of meat, 
the demand is universally for 8;Qmll joints. During the last few months in London 
third grade light weight lambs have been quoted above first grade heavy weights. 
The difference between live and dressed weight varies according to breeding, con¬ 
dition, and travelling. Various tests have shown that, generally speaking, a dressed 
lamb loses 50 per cent, plus 21b8. of its live weight; a lamb weighing 601bs. live 
weight should dress approximately 281bs. This does not always follow. If lambs are 
two or three days away from their mothers before killing, they may lose 50 per cent, 
and 41bs. or 51bs. The killing season on Eyre^s Peninsula is much later than the other 
side of the gulf. At Port Adelaide killing is commenced about the end of June, 
and sometimes in September at Port Lincoln. The killing season lasts about three 
months. It should be possible to have spring lambs ready in August, but if the 
aeasoi^ is extended beyond November grass seeds become troublesome. Lambs are pre¬ 
ferred in wool, as an assurance is then given that they have not been taken off their 
mothers. If lambs are shorn they must not be separated from their mothers any longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Two or three weeks should then elapse before they are 
killed to allow any surface bruising or shearing cuts to disappear. There is always 
a danger of the lambs receiving a setback through being shorn. Cartage by rail has 
been proved by experience to be preferable to cartage by motor lorry; the percentage 
of bruising on the railway has been very small compared with the lorry. This is 
sometimes due to carelessness on the owner’s part. The cost by rail is approximately 
Is. per head per 100 miles, which compares favorably with motor transport. The 
advantage of the lorry is that the lambs can be picked up at the yard and there is 
no further handling. Handling is very important; the lambs should not be grabbed 
on the back to be caught. This leaves bruises; they should be caught by the leg and 
with two men to load and clasping their hands under the brisket the lamb is lifted 
gently into the lorry. This applies where there is no ramp or race. The blowfly pest 
should be treated with something that will not cause hard lumps to remain on the 
carcass; kerosene and oil is very effective and soothing. The London market at 
present is much more favorable than at this time last year, but it is impossible to 
forecast the future. Skins are selling better. The indications are that returns will 
be better than last year.” (Secretary, P. Lange.) 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

August 30th.—Attendance, 15. 

Draining Swamp Lands. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. G. 
Gardner:—”In times of low prices for all products off the land it is necessary to make 
every acre as productive as possible, and to carry the maximum number of livestock. 
There are many acres in this and surrounding districts that are of very little value 
in their present condition, growing nothing but rushes, cutting grass, and native couch 
grass. There are hundreds of acres of this class of country in patches of from two 
to 20 acres. These flats and gullies are waterlogged, and in many cases fairly heavily 
charged with suits, but if some economic system of drainage could be adopted this 
almost useless land might be made the most fertile part of our holdings. There could 
be no general scheme because the land to be treated is in separate, disconnected 

plots, and each plot would have to be treated according to conditions. That 

would mean a lot of extra fencing and labor, but the small paddocks would be very 
useful, and if the drainage was successful would soon compensate for the extra work 
and would enhance the value of the farm. Some years ago I put a small drain 
through the centre of one of those waterlogged flats and as there was a fair fall^ it 
aoon washed out and became about 2ft. deep, with the result that the land ou either side 
■of the drain for about 3 chains is now well drained and produces a good stand .of 
grass and herbage, whilst the remainder of the flat is still boggy and waterlogged. In 
the early days of settlement of this district when farm work was done with two horses, 
or more often four bullocks and a single plough, it was customary to work these vmt 
flats in lands about i a chain wide, throwing up the crown and leaving small drams 
about 11 yards apart. The land so treated grew heavy crops of oats, etc., and ^ve 

big returns off small areas. I also advocate more top drying and t^ cowervation 

of fodder in the form of ensilage or hay so that stock will be hand f^ when rams 
are late, and not have to put them on the market when there is not much demand for 
them. ’ ’ Mr. Schultae instanced how a swampy flat was draped and were flrwwr, 

producing good crops and many kinds of vegetables. Mr. Smart had a good black 
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iUt whieh a tew ytBbrt ago had beea t^ry ^^oduetivo, hot of later years had been 
apoiled by magnesia or s2lt. He thooght it would be impossible to get rid of the 
jMHirnesia off some patehes. Mr. Low eiied a ease in the Soulh^Sast Where 
eery wet land had been drained by ploughing in very narrow lands and planting dover. 
Mr. Brennaud thought it was a mistake to plough where the salt patches enisted, because- 
ploughing increased the salt area. (Secretary, T. Qaidner.) 


LAUBA BAY. 

August 8th.—Atteudance, 21. 

EooKoitiOAL Farming. —Mr. E. Shearer read the following paper:—Every farmer 
should take advantage of the benefits to be obtained irom such Government institu¬ 
tions as Boseworthy College and the Agricultural Bureau. The rotation of crops for 
this district should be fallow, wheat, oats. It is impossible to keep fallow clean without 
the assistance of sheep. A fiock of 200 sheep is sufficient for the average farm. Sheep 
not only lessen the cost of production of wheat on fallowing, but also reduce ,f?he 
butcher bill to a minimum. The wool cheque (200 x 71bs. at 6d,=£35) has an 
attractive value, in that it usually comes along at a particularly depressed period. For 
economy in the household it is essential that the farmer has a few cows—enougli to 
supply household needs. Three pure-bred cows and a bull eat far less than the usually 
10 or so mongrels one too often notices. Compare the herd-testing results in the 
Journal with the housewives* returns and see why pure-bred stock should be kept. To 
improve the present stock, buy a subsidised bull of good milking strain rather than good 
cows. One good bull is worth three scrub bulls, which should be sold to the butcher 
before they aie old enough to do any damage. Friesian cows are best for this district. 
Do not overstock with cattle; sheep have first claim on the f^ in. the scarce season. 
It is far easier to feed half a dozen cattle on oat-chaff than it is to handfeed 200 sheep. 
Pigs are a paying proposition if not kept too long. For the first five months a pig 
eats about 31bs. com per day; this given twice a day with milk and as much clean 
water as the pig can drink is all that is required. With the exception of the “Or^ 
no animal responds to care and surroundings better than a pig. The pigsty sh<mld be 
clean, dry, and protected from heat and cold. One hundred ln 3 dng Leghorns will g^ 
20doz. eggs for sale, in addition to those used in the home. This is equivalent to lOs. 
per week. Barnyards lay when the price is low, and are either setting or ' wHng nothing 
when prices are high. The cockerels should be separated as soon as possible, fatten^ 
and used for the table. Infertile eggs are the best for the export market. Hens b®^ 
to go back after the third year, so why keep them! If possible a bens should be 
penned for breeding purposes and the roosters constantly exchanged for better on^. 
The fowl shed should be high enough to walk around in; the perches need only m 
18in. high and about 2ft. apart. Fowls are early risers, therefore the door should be 
opened early. Do not forget to shut the door at night to guard against foxes. For 
economy’s sake co-operate with your fellow-farmers. Farmers would ^ the strongest 
body in the land if they pulled together for the good of the industry instead! of from 
a selfish individualistic point of view. In two years, if individualwm is ^rried on, 
the farmer will still be in the same old position of opposing his neighbor instead of 
uniting and forcing other people to see that the farmer and other primary producers 
must be prosperous for the world to progress.’* (Secretary, W, Bason.) 


MALTBB. 

August 3rd.—Present: 10 memibers. 

Pruning thk Vine. —Address delivered by Mr. O Chant :—**The Part$ of the 
Vine *—The trunk or main stem arising from the soil supports the framework, lifting 
it to the desired height above the ground. From this arises the mOain arm or arms 
(usually two in the trellised vine) which support the secondary arms and the annual 
fruiting i^oots ariring from the secondary arms. These annual shoots or canes 
bear buds which iwoduce the crop in the following summer, and are called the 
fruiting wood.* At times—when ithe pruning has been too severe for definite reasons 
or on account of incorrect judgment on the part of the pnmer-Hriioots develop 
from the stem or main arm called * water shoots. ’ These indicate 

that the vigor of the vine has been under-estimated in the number of buds 
left upon it at the winter pruning. But these water shoots may be utilised to fill 
a spaee in the framework of the tree if such is the ease, or a properly placed water 
sheet will aifotd the opportunity of renewing a eeeondary arm. Another type of 
shoot grows from a bud on the buried portion of the vine, and is known as 
a sucker. This has no value except that perhaps the parent vine be damCaged very 
badly, when the ease would necessitaite the removal of the parent to train the sueker 
itt the former position of the parent vine. This is ony adopted when the parent 
vine was originally grown from a cutting. 
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Structure of the Shoot or The annual shoots of the vine particularly, are 

dearly divided into distinct portions—^nodes and internodes. The intemode consists 
of a large central pith enclosed in .woody tissue which is in turn contained in a 
thin closely adhering covering of bark, composed of continuous and closely packed 
parallel fibres. The node, or thickened portion, holds no central pith, its space 
being occupied by a wedge-shaped septum which is more compact in character than 
the fibres which surround it. The bud is joined to the upper end of this wedge- 
ifiiaped septum at the node, and is protected (by the bark b^g.wrapped around it 
at this point. This non-pithy septum has a distinct value, especially in wet 
countries where prunera often cut tli^ough these woody divisions when severing the 
eanes as a step towards avoiding decay. Physiologists claim that the bud is—^for 
nutritive purposes—primarily connected with the intemode above it, in that the bud 
draws nutriment from this part when it starts to grow in the spring, but whether 
the vine will be benefited sufficiently to compensate the extra labor involved in 
severing these dead terminals at the next winter ^s pruning, is open to question. But 
the possibility of injuring the grape vine during til&ge operations is certainly 
increased by the long projecting intemodes. On the other hand, these terminal 
intemodes axe a de^ite advantage when left at the end of a cane for tying the 
cane on the wire, for this part soon dies, and growth is not restricted through tying 
on the wire. 

The objects of pruning may be briefiy summed up:—(a) To increase the sixe, appear¬ 
ance, and quality of the fruit, (h) To secure regular crops over a long period, (s) 
To accomplish both these aims on the most economic lines. 

In the application of the art we strive:—(a) To modify the form of a tree to meet 
the requirements and to countemct unfavorable climatic conditions, (b) To reduce or 
stimulate the production of wood growth or fruit bearing as the case demands, (c^ 
To remove injured or worn-out parts. It is well to take into consideration the following 
rules or laws which seem to invariably operate in the growth of plants:—(1) The vigor 
of a plant or a shoot is dependent upon the leaf surface, ue,, the tree with most leaves 
is usually the strongest grower. (2) The nearer a shoot approaches the vertical posi¬ 
tion the stronger will be its growth. The sap in plants fiows most freely to the highest 
point of each shoot. (3) Ibe nearer a shoot approaches the horizontal position so its 
vigor diminishes. Vertical shoots usually run to wood alone, while those tending towards 
the horizontal usually produce fruit. 'Ais goes to show that fruit bearing is an attri¬ 
bute of moderate weakness rather than of great vigor, (4) The lesser the number of 
buds upon a branch the stronger will be the growth made by each individual shoot which 
arises from these buds. Therefore, heavy pruning of the top tends to increase the pro¬ 
duction of strong wood growth. This is because there is a balance between root and 
top so that when the top is reduced the roots send up still the same amount of food for 
the reduced number of buds. Prune the top of newly-set trees, (5) If illie root 


ORUBBINi 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS - POWER OF A 

MONKEY GRUBBER 
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Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, vwth most roots intact. 
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Cistern be reduced the vigor of the top growth will be correspondingly diminished. 
Therefore pr^e the^ roots of rank-growing unfruitful trees. When roots are damaged 
and removed in shifting a tree from the nursery the top should be reduced also to main¬ 
tain the balance or otherwise stunted growth or decay will result. (6) When a number 
of shoots are growing at different levels upon the same plant, generally the topmost 
shoot absorbs most sap and outgrows those below. This gives rise to the practice of 
pinching out the growing points of the highest shoots on young trees. Thi# lessens 
this natural advantage. (7) Deformations of any kind diminish the activity of plants 
or of those plants situated directly above them. (8) Within certain limits the fruit 
production of any plant or shoot dinunishee wifcli increased activity of its vegetation. 
When a mature tree is forced into making vigorous growth its production of fruit is 
lessened. (9) The smaller the number of fruits the better their qisality and size. This 
fact is taken into account when pruning the tree. Some fruitgrowers thin their crops 
while still ii\ a very .early stage of development. In this way each fruit receives a 
larger share of the plant food elaborated. 

SetMon for Pruning, —Winter pruning is usually looked upon as the most impor¬ 
tant, and is done when the wood has ripened and the leaves have fallen from deciduous 
trees. The general effect of pruning in this period is to stimulate increased growth when 
the season of vegetative activity returns. It is of great value in shaping young trees 
or renovating older trees which lack vigor. Also by reducing growth to get a better 
shape, fya,, the buds are also reduced, and thus the fruit production is also taken into 
account. Summer pruning is carried out when, the tree is in a state of vegetative 
activity. A reduction of green parts of a tree tends to administer a check, because 
it suddenly removes some of the absorbing surface—the leaves. The admission of strong 
sunlight has a stunting influence because it retards the flow of sap to the extremities 
of the branches. Ihuit bearing seems to go hand in hand with decreased vegetative 
activity so that summer pruning has been utilised to induce the fruiting habit in 
trees of strong growth. This early application of summer pruning is useful in giving 
a temporary (£eck to a vigorous shoot which threatens to outgrow its fellows and thus 
upset the loanee of the young tree. 

Pruning Tools. — (a) Pruning Knife: Thin blade which is concave with the handle 
on the same side convex. Useful for smoothing the edges of rough saw cuts,jftni8hing 
off the rough ends made by the secateur in forks and sharp angles, and in pruning 
roots of young trees. Makes a very clean cut. (b) Pruning Shears or Secateurs: The 
beat makes have a strong framework which refuses to bend under very great pressuie. 
In all good types the blade is removable, and can be replaced by a new one costing 
about Is. This blade should have no shoulder so that very little lateral pressure will be 
exerted upon the shoots, thus bruising them for some distance. In cutting a shoot the 
blade should always be held next to the plant. 

Treatment of the FrvAting Wood. —The spur may be defined as a portion of the last 
season’s wood carrying from one to three buds. A rod is a portion of the previous 
summer’s cane possessing from 10 to 16 buds. It must be remembered that rods on strong 
vines oft«i do not have 10 buds. If it were practicable, it would bo simpler to prune 
all vines into spurs, but the habit of bearing peculiar to each variety must be taken into 
account. Observations show that on some vines the buds upon the lower ends of the 
annual canes are the ones which produce fiowers, while in others, it is the buds situated 
well out along the cane—these are usually the vines displaying great vigor. Others 
again produce bunches more or less all over the ripened canes, ^ese observations have 
led vinegrowers to classify varieties into spur-pruned or rod-pruned types. In practice 
a vigorous vine of the spur-pruned section can retain a greater number of spurs, and 
may also carry the full number of buds. But a weak vine of the same variety should 
have its spurs reduced in numbers, and also each spur may be reduced to one or two 
buds. If a greater number of spurs are retained than should have been left, a crop of 
numerous but inferior fruit will be obtained. If the pruning is too severe, dormant 
buds grow into water shoots or suckers. G«nerally speelnng, for table grapes or raisins, 
it is desirable to prune bard in order to keep up the quality of the fruit, although 
water shoots occur with moderate frequency. In the case of grapes for wine making 
leading authorities aiflrm that in good strong soils where the vines are vigorous rod 
pruning is applicable to most of the varieties usnslly classed among those spur pruned. 

Systems of Training, —Grape vines are naturally climbing plants, but under cultiva¬ 
tion for economic reasons they are trained either as low l^hes or as climbers on 
trellises. Spalier is the term applied to a tiellised vine on which a permanent arm is 
trained out from the stem at the same height on each side and in the same plane. 
If more than one pair is retained each are on the same leveL Some forms of Spaliers 
have several pairs of such arms, but such a form is not to be recommended for use 
excepting to such persons who may desire to follow the work of trelllsing purely as a 
bobby. The best and most simple type is to permit <me vertical stem only and one pair 
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of horizontal arms to each vine. The newly planted vine is pruned back to a single 
spur of one or two buds with a view to inducing at least one strong shoot to arise 
during the ensuing summer. This shoot should be secured to a stake or upright sup¬ 
port as it ascends.^ The Bordelais Spalier type has been recommended by Professor 
A. J. Perkins ^ suitable for the wine grape (certain varieties) when grown in compara¬ 
tively poor soils. This form is suited to a cheap trellis of two wires with the lower 
ono about 12m. to 16m. above the soil. The upper wire is placed about 20in. above the 
lower one. The type consists of a stem about lOin. high, and on each side of the 
stem is a short main branch bearing either one rod and a spur or two rods and a spur 
according to the strength of the vine. The vine is trained by pruning to one spur at 
the second winter season, at the same time seeing that the two topmost buds are on 
opposite sides of the spur and face the wires. The following summer these two buds 
are encouraged to make good shoots. Next winter both of these are pruned as spurs 
with from three to six buds each, thus forming the main arms; the resulting growth 
should give at least two good canes from each arm. In the following winter one of 
these is pruned to a spur for wood production purposes, and the remaining trwo are 
made into canes for fruit bearing during the coming summer. The vme is now formed, 
and the annual pruning consists of suppressing the previous year’s rods, removing all 
water shoots and suckers, and converting two shoots of the previous summer’s growth 
to a spur and rod resi>ectively on each arm. Btrong vines may carry two rods and 
two spurs. The spur, being reserved for wood production, naturally regulates the 
framework of the tree, and is in part comparatively permanent in character. The rod 
is more temporary—fruit bearing To prevent undue extension the spur should be 
taken from the cane situated lowest upon the main arm in the direction of the 
main arm. In the course of time the main arms become impoverished with old scars or 
become too long, and should be replaced by means of suitably placed watershoots as 
described previously. (Secretary, V. Schwarz.) 


MOUNT HOPE. 

August 8th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Dairyin'o verstts Raising Baby Beev on Btbe’s Peninsula. —The following paper 
was contributed by Mr. J. H. Vigar;—Owing to its geographical position Eyre’s 
Peninsula is somewhat at a disadvantage from a dairying point of view. Port Lincoln 
—the only outlet where creameries are operating—is at the extreme end of the rail 
and road transport service. Apart from the closer districts the greater portion of 
the agricultural areas is outside the SO-mile radius from Port Lincoln, and transit 
charges make the butterfat returns so low that it does not pay the producer. Taking 
the South Australian butterfat average at ISOlbs., at the present time butterfat returns 
for Eyre’s Peninsula would not exceed 6d. a pound clear, therefore the return per 
cow would be £3 158., and no dairying can be made to made on that return per cow. 
Bahy Beef.^l have had experience with this means of deriving returns from my 
dairy cows. I have never sold baby beef under 18 months old for less than £6 per 
head on trucks, and have received as high as £9 for a 10 months old heifer. The 
former value was realised when prices were at about to-day’s level; the latter about 
five years ago, when prices for butter and beef exceeded those of to-day. The baby 
beef I have raised has been the Jersey cross, and they would not be better in quality 
or weight than the average beast on the Peninsula. The experience I have had of both 
methods convinces me that the raising of baby beef pays best, and the work is 
not the same tie and drudgery. Where only a few cows are kept—say, two to four— 
a certain amount of the milk is needed for domestic purposes. It is an advantage to 
control the calves by having a securely fenced paddock adjacent to the cowyard and 
seldom allowing the calves to run with the cows. The cows are quieter, always come 
home to be milked night and morning, and do not develop sore teats as is sometimes 
the ease when calves run with the cows. It is then an easy matter to secure sufficient 
milk for the house. I have a chain and a strap attached to the calf’s neck, and h<^k 
the calf back to be able to get the richest of the milk. Some members may r^ 
the question of pig and poddy values, but they can be cut right out of the reckoning. 
Under my management a couple of pigB may be kept, and with most sm^l dairies, 
after the calves are reared with skim milk, no more than two or three pigs can be 
kept through to baconers. The poddy may be worth 30s. at 12 months old but ei^n 
this does not equal up the returns, to say nothing of the work involved. To 

secure the same value for the poddy as from the baby beef off the mother the p(^dy 
would have to be fed for an extra 18 months or two years, and probably these 

beasts are sold as stores by the men who bred them, and only realise h^f ^cir value. 
If condiUons are such that the breeder decides to hold the baby beef to exce^ 
two Years it will be found that that beast will keep its condition ^d will, in most 
eases bo easy to turn off in prime condition owing to its strong constitution and better 
start in life.” (Secretary, A. Myeis.) 
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YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

August 15th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Rabbit Destbuction. —Mr. M. Way, who read a paper on this subject, spoke in 
favor of poisoning as the best method of keeping the pest under control. He sug¬ 
gested the following procedure r—^For the first few days distribute wheat that has 
been soaked in water, but not poisoned, along the fences and around the burrows 
and warrens. When it is noticed that the rabbits are cleaning up the grain, poisoned 
wheat—^by soaking it in water and then sprinkling brown sugar and stryehnine over it 
—should be substituted. Mr. Way used as much strychnine as would twice cover the 
small blade of a pocket knife to treat igall. of wheat, and had found this a most 
effective method. Mr. W. Brown condemned the use poisoned grain, because it 
was responsible for the destruction of many valuable native birds. (S^retaiy, E. 
Spriggs.) 


OiKtr Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Mount Hope.... 

29/8/33 

6 

Formal. 

A. Myers 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANOE&) 

LONE GUM AND MONASH. 

August 22nd.—^Attendance, 12. 

Grafting Vines. —In the course of an address on this subject Mr. F. B. Arndt 
(District Horticultural Instructor) said that little had been done to investigate the 
grafting of European vines on European stocks, though the disastrous visitation of 
phylloxera in France and later in Victoria caused great investigations into the best 
stock of resisting quality from America for different varieties of European vines. 
However, some work had been done on the River, and it was definitely known that 
sultanas and currants did well on Doradillo stock, and bore crops of good quality and 
quantity up to at least 10 years. Also it had been found that Shiraz was not to be 
recommended on a Doradillo stock, (lurrants as a stock for sultanas gave good but 
small fruit. In the actual grafting it was advisable to have the cuttings for the 
scions prepared in ordinary lengths and buried in moist but not wet soil before they 
commenced to burst their caps on the vines. The scions should be a little drier than 
the stock, and it was not advisable to graft while a great rush of sap was coming from 
the stock. If the vine used as a stock was cut down ^ust below the wire before graft 
ing day it would allow the excess sap to drain away. The sap must be rising, but 
not in flood. A split was made in the top of the sawn-off stump, which should be 
just below ground level. Then the scion containing at least two buds was pared 
wedge-shaped and inserted in the split, one on each side, great care being taken that 
the cambian layer beneath the barks of both stock and scion were placed adjacent— 
actually touching—each other. The more that was touching and the firmer the wedge 
in the stock the more chance there was of a ^‘take.’^ One point to remember was 
that the scion should be pared slightly thicker on the side intended to touch the bark 
of the stock. After that had been done damp, loose earth should be heaped up all 
over the stock and scions to keep the latter alive and green. It was advisable to keep 
the heap over the stock all the first season to enable the scions to make a strong 
growth of Iheir own roots. (Secretary, B. Telfer.) 

MOORLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 14.76in.) 

August 16th,—^Attendance. 10. 

Working a Limestone Block. —Paper read by Mr. J. Herbert:—''A limestone farm 
is one of the hardest to work, especially where there is a wide variation of the types of 
soil. The best method—from the start of clearing—^is to give the ground three crops— 
two of wheat and one of oats. With good bums this should pracidcally kill all shoots. 
Any ground too rough for wheat should be ploughed dry occasionally, to loosen the 
soil. It win also encourage the growth of grass. A dressing of super when ploughing 
win also help in this direction. Fallowing is suggested for the wheat-growing land, but 
care must 1^ exercised, otherwise the soil will drift on the sandy loam and leave bare 
rock. For this class of soil the best method is to plough in July and leave in the 
rough state. Later in the season turn sheep on this ground to keep weeds from seeding 
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which have been missed by the plough. Another method is to fallow early, then cultivate 
and drill in oats at the same time to check drift. This crop can be fed down late in 
spring. Work with the first rain after harvest and. the land will be nearly as good 
as bare fallow. Where sheep are not available the best way is to plough the ground 
to be cropped dry to bury all weed seeds and give a good germination with the first 
rains. This will obviate a lot of working later in, the seeding. The grey and red 
ground should be fallowed in July and worked over late in September or early in 
October with a cultivator, using wide shares to leave ridges that will help to check drift. 
Another essential practice in this district is to get the crops in early; finish seeding 
by the fii^ week in June. Crops sown after that date rarely yield as good as those 
sown earlier. Keep the stones picked; if this is not done the ground is hard to work, 
is rough on man, horse, and implements. In the early stages of development, cropping 
with oats cannot be overdone. Portion of the oats can always be sold, and the rest 
fed to stock. (Becretary, B. Wilmshurst.) 


BAMOO. 

July 31.—^Attendance, 8. 

IsBlOATlON.—The following extracts are taken from an address delivered by Mr. 
A. Beary, who considered that the question of water used and seepage on blocks was 
one nee^g consideration. He had taken a block on which seepage was bad with 
the water table close to the surface. He put down trial holes in an apricot block, 
which showed no roots of any value below 3ft., consequently the quantity of water 
needed was enough to fill that 3ft. Further quantities would be of little use. The 
water table was rising, ^d it was necessary to reduce it. In winter the table fell 
a little, and in summer the land was irrigated and filled up the loss and added an inch 
or two. In his Opinion if they applied only sufficient to fill up the 3ft. it would be 
the end of their troubles. Different soils required different amounts of water to 
soak it. He had experimented, and found that with an average stream using 30 to 36 
2in. outlets he could water an acre in hours. That was for average soil. For 
sultanas with a heavy crop with peas ploughed more water would l>e necessary. How 
to spread the water between rows was a problem. Some suggested the alteration of the 
layout of the block, but that was expensive. He had rows of currants 9 chains long 
with a very shallow water level. At the first irrigation he put a very deep furrow and 
banked between the rows and turned two full outlets in the one furrow, and broke in 
between the trellis. At the second irrigation one furrow watered them. At the third 
irrigation he could use four furrows, and he had got rid of underground Avater. 
On the centre of the block he had a drain 4ft. 6in. deep. LiUst season the drain remained 
dry, therefore he had no water going down, and had lowered the level. A lucerne 
block, where water had been turned in at night and left until morning, had a very 
high water level. He hept the water off one year, and fenced and turned horses in. 
He put down holes, and found that the water had gone down to 8ft. from the surface. 
Sultanas around the lucerne plot improved 99 per cent, by weight of dried fruit, because 
there was no water lying around. Another patch had 2 chains of stony ground, then 
a type of soil that would not take water—^the first part would wash but the other 
run over. With a quick slope of 18in. to the chain for the first irrigation he used 
two furrows, and at every trellis post and once between he banked across and turned 
in the water, making a pool, say, every 6ft. It was costly, but next time the water 
had soaked away. Now he could water normally. As a general principle in irrigat¬ 
ing as many furrows as possible should be used. At the beginning of the season 
it was advisable to get underneath the vines, because later on that could not be done. 
To put that plan into practice it was necessary to keep at it night and day. He did the 
night watering and another man the day work. The object was to get the water over 
the waterlogged patches, and then let them dry a little. It took a lot of work to get 
the ground into its present condition, but he was getting some result. A good dis¬ 
cussion followed. Mr. F. Lewis said the speaker had done a tremendous amount of 
work. At Bamco the problem was different, for they had a steep slope and very deep 
sandy soil. He had one patch where 2in. outlets took four days to get through, yet 
that patch was first to show need of water. (Secretary, J. Odgers.) 

IN8E0T AND FUNGUS PESTS AND THEIR CONTROL. 


(mte» from o» AOStom deUvered hy E. Leishman, DUti^ Boriioultmal l-mtructor, at 
'' the Auffiut meeting of the Hurray Bridge Branch of Agneultural Bureau.) 

The meet common dieoaeeo of plants we those caused by the depredations of insects 
and mites, or by minute parasitio plants, called fungi. To 

fnniruB dSeaao or insect pest, it is necesswy to have some knowledge of its bfe history. 
Fungus diseases are divided into:—(1) Those that are external, and are known as 
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BotepfcyWo fungi, sueh as Powdeiy Mildew. (2) Fungi which live in the internal 
structures of the plants, which are called SnOophytte, such as Peach Leaf Curl. Shothole 
of Apricot, Fusicladium, Ac. 

External fungi, such as Oidium or Powdery Mildew of the grape vine, can be treated 
after infection. This fungus sends its root-like growths through the stomatas of the 
leaves, tender shoots and developing fruits to the internal cells, and drains upon the 
food supply of the plant. The control measure adopted for this disease is to dust the 
vines with flowers of sulphur. The heat of the sun causes some of the sulphur to 
vaporise, and the fusnes passing through the vines destroy the fungus. 

Internal Fungi are kept in check by the same spray washes, with the exception of 
Anthracnose of the vme, for which winter treatment with acid-iron solution is essential. 
Applications of funpcides for the internal fungus are purely preventive, for once the 
disease enters the tissues of the plant it cannot be destroyed without destroying the 
aff^ted part. This being the case, one must study the conditions and times under 
which the spores are most likely to germinate, and coat the plant with a fungicide 
before the spores germinate. The chief fungus diseases which concern growers on the 
Biver Murray are Peach Curl Leaf, Shothole of Apricot and Almond, and Anthracnose of 
the Vine. Peach Leaf Curl Fungus can be controlled by spraying with copper mixtures 
such as Bordeaux and Burgundy, when the pink of the blossoms is just showing through 
the bud scales. Spraying in autumn just before the leaves drop is a good control for 
Shothole, and spraying again at the pink stage in spring successfully checks this disease. 
For Black Spot on apples and pears, a fungicide such as Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture, 
and lime sulphur should be sprayed at the pink stage and after flowering. Autumn 
spraying has proved successful. Anthracnose, or Black Spot of the Vine, is controlled 
by swabbing the vines in mid-winter, with a mixture made by pouring Slbs. to Slbs. of 
sulphuric acid over 351bs. to 501bs. of iron sulphate, then dissolving this in llgalls. of 
boiling water. Spraying with a 10 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid is often used 
instead of swabbing. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture when the shoots are 4in, or Sin. 
long will check the disease. 

Insect Pests. 

Insect pests are divided into two sections:—(1) Mandibulate, or chewing insects; 
(2) Hauehtilet or sucking insects. Chewing insects—for example, eodlin moth, curculio 
beetle, cut-worms, Ac.—are controlled by coating their food with poison—usually an 
arsenical compound—^which kills the pest. Sucking insects, for example, scale insects, 
aphides, mites, Ac., are controlled by spraying the insect itself with liquids, such as 
nicotine, oil sprays, Ac., which burn the tender skin of the insects or suffocate by poison¬ 
ous gasses, such as hydrocyanic acid gas, carbon di-sulphide, Ac. The OodUn Moth 
has quite recently spread to the Biver. The eggs are laid on the plant, and when they 
hatch the grubs progress towards the centre of the plant. Spraying should therefore 
be done when the petals have fallen, and before the calyx of the apple closes up. The 
hatching period depends on weather conditions. Four or five sprays of arsenate of lead 
are necessary during the growing period. Some experimental work has been carried 
out in the Hills on control by means of traps, which take the form of molasses in 
water hung in a vessel in the tree. Bandages have also been used, and the latest kind 
are made of corrugated cardboard saturated with poison. Unfortunately the poison loses 
a good deal of its power towards the end of the season. Curculio Beetles should be 
treated with arsenate of lead, 1/10. 

Aphis ,—For Black Aphis the controlling principle is to spray with a contact spray of 
nicotine on alternate days, with 3 sprays at least. This pest makes its first appearance 
in spring, when the sm^l leaves are coming cut. The green aphis is larger than the 
black, and lays its eggs throughout the winter. Tar distillate spray has l^en tried at 
Mypolonga, with very good results. 

Scale ,—^Blcek and Brown Seale of the orange are not regai’ded as serious, and are 
fairly eaoy to control Thin out the trees and spray with white oil or kerosene emulsion 
in October or February. Bed Scale is the worst scale on citrus trees, and is a most 
prolific breeder, producing living young. The scale really feeds on the most succulent part 
of the tree, and is seldom found on the harder growths. The most efficient control is 

fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas, by enclosing the tree in an air-proof tent. 
This is the most practical method, although white oil will give a 70 per cent, control. 
Fumigating gives a 98 per cent, kill, and gives freedom for about 3 ydaxs if all the 
orchard has been heated. 

Cut Worms .—^Arsenate of lead is a control, although baits consisting of Paris green 
mixed with bran are very satisfactory. 

Numerous questions were asked re control of various pests. Biologicul control for 
Woolly Aphis and Bed Scale were described. 
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Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Overland Comer 

1/11/33 

18 

Address—J. Jones. 1 

H. Loffler 

Kulkawirra*.... 

14/11/33 

4/11/33 

8 

Paper from Journal . 

H. Elliot 

Ramco. 

7 

Paper—J. J. Odgers .... 

J. J. Odgers 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, S;7in. to 29in.). 

August 14th.—^Attendance, 21. 

Manuring Fruit Trees. —The following notes are taken from an address delivered 
by Mr. W. J. SpalTord (Deputy Director of Agriculture)General reviews in 
America show that fruit trees give little response to commercial fertilisers. Modern 
research is now aiming at finding out the effects of a deficiency of foods rather than 
the effect of a surplus of foods. The main factor is the health of the trees, and often 
cultivation will do what manures cannot, and it is to be remembered that nitrogen 
can be supplied by correct cultivation just as well as by manures. Plant food deficiencies 
—when they occur—are usually nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and/or potash. The only plant 
food that gives results with any degree of certainty is nitrogen, which has the effect of 
encouraging healthy growth. In the Government Orchard nitrogen makes the trees grow 
better, ^though crops may not show much increase. These trees, however, will probably 
carry good crops longer than trees not receiving nitrogenous manures. In our climate, 
soil bacteria collect large amounts of nitrogen from the air. It has been found at the 
Waite Bfcsearch Institute that the bacteria in fallowed land collect nitrogen from the 
air at the rate of the equivalent of a dressing of fiOOlbs. of sulphate of ammonia per acre 
per year, so it can be seen that good cultivation can help a lot by keeping the soil in a 
condition which will enable the bacteria to flourish Potash deficiency is shown in Europe 
and Great Britain by leaf scorch, and is corrected readily by applications of potassic 
fertilisers. This condition is not found here, but this may be due to climatic conditions. 
Sunshine enables plants to absorb potash, but cold and cloudy climates tend to retard 
absorption. In this district applications of potash have no beneficial effects. The 
addition of sulphate of iron seems to keep the trees healthy and tends to make them 
crop evenly. Phosphoric acid is not plentiful in Australian soils, but trees show no 


rpecial need for more, and the addition of phosphoric acid gives no economic increases in 
most cases. Soil texture is very important. Bacterial life is enormous in the surface 
layers of soils, and their full activity depends largely on soil texture. Wet and sticky 
soils, as well as dry and powdery, are bad habitats for bacteria. Some bacteria collect 
nitrogen from the air, and in doing it liberate plant foods from the soil particles. 
Sourness in our hills soils is not very detrimental to the fruits g^wn, and so an 
application of gypsum to the soil might bo more profitable than an application of lime, 
as it improves the texture, although slightly increasing the acidity of the soils. Humus 
is to be imaging as a sort of colloidal jelly which, surrounds soil particles and holds 
plant foods. Extra humus is needed in our hills, as it will improve soil texture and 
bacterial action. In this respect gypsum might give more economic results than green 
manuring in some soils, by improving soil texture and thus increasing bacterial activity. 
If trees are not healthy, the fiirst thing to do is to try to improve them by better 
methods of cutivation. If this does not succeed, then apply nitrogen, the cheapest 
form of which is sulphate of ammonia. Nitrate of soda is slightly quicker m action. 
The application should be between Slbs. and Tibs, per tree. As nitrogenous manures 
are very soluble, they quickly reach root level. Oranges require nitrogen, especiaUy in 
sandy soils. If green manures are used to increase the nitrogen content of the soil, 
it is necessary to apply phosphoric acid to get a ^d ^owth of greeMtu . 

'^If gypsum is used to improve soil texture it should be applied at the rate of 1 ton 
per acre. lAck of growth in natural weeds in an orchwd is most lAely 
pacted soil and continued working, and not to lack of toJ fertility. It 
necessary to ereen manure to keep organic matter in the soil for the bacterial activity. 
Q^^^omy^hten the soil for some years, but occasionally green manuring must 
K^Sd to add organic matter. It is essential to have green crops early, and 
peas and rye are about the only quick growers that are suitable ^ which 'fi»A be 
depended Son to do well. Bye should be planted at the rate of 401te. per Mre. It 
is ^tter use more than loss, becanse a heavy seeding gives rapid Md luranwt 
* nlanted should be driUed in with super to give them a good 

SJSrtfLaii theytSsire i^t of the phosphoric acid while very young.” (Secretary. 
H. GoWsack.) 
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OHEBRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

Attendance, 16. 

An afternoon was spent with other residents at a Working Bee in the local Soldiers’ 
Mdronal Park, digging and cleaning around ornamental trees, shrubs, &c. Afternoon 
tea was provided by the ladies. The evening meeting was held at Mr. H. Jacob’s 
residence, when the ordinary Bureau business was carried out. Reports of Oongress 
were received, and items of local interest discussed. (Secretary, A. Stone.) 


LANGHORNE’S CREEK (Average annual rainfall, 14.76in.). 

August 30th.—Attendance^ 7. 

Mr. J. B. Natt addressed the meeting on Breeding up a dairy herd.” The speaker 
outlined how a few years ago he began with a few cheap cows of no particular breed, 
mostly bought in the sale ring, and by continuing to use the Shorthorn bull had at the, 
present time quite a good herd of grade Shorthorns. He had obtained high prices for 
heifers and bred some high producers, one or two outstanding individuals reaching 
as high as Sgalls. of milk per day and 171b9. of butter per week. Mr. Natt preferred 
shelter rather than rugging and that heifers should not ealve until 2^ to 3 years of age. 
A good discussion followed. (Secretary, P. Nurse.) 



Oow Judging Competition, Mypolongs Agricultural Bureau. 


LENSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Annual average rainfall, 35m. to 36in.). 

July 27th.—^Attendance, 15. 

Fokestbt. —^Mr. fl. N. Wicks, in the course of an address, stressed the value of 
trees to mankind. How that they renewed the oxygen supply so necessary for life, 
made living conditions cooler, and promoted rain. They also kept conditions warmer 
in winter and, most important, provided timber for the many uses it was put to to-day. 
pines were most useful trees, the timber of which was utilised for many industries. 
America was in a serious position in regard to timber as her consumption was far 
in excess of her growth. He stated that Pvnus made better flooring than the imported 
Baltic, having less knots. Also sleepers for railways treated with cresol outlasted 
jarrah and red gum. Newspapers consumed annually 15} million tons of timber. 
For planting pines the ground should be fairly clear, and the trees planted from 
6ft., 8ft., 10ft., or 12ft. apart, depending on the nature of the ground. They should 
receive attention the flrst year; a little drop of water sometimes to help them through 
the summer. The trees grew up until they reached the mature height, and would then 
develop the trunk. It was highly important to have good firebreaks as a precaution 
against fires. At the conclusion of his address Mr. Wicks exhibited specimens of 
turned woodwork made from various woods of South Australia. 

Mr. Max Vickers then gave a talk on ^^Flowers and Ornamental Shrubs.” He 
exhibited many specimens of ericas, greviUeas, fuchsias, wax-plants, acacias, gums, 
wattte, conifers, and firs, describing each and giving their names. Supper was served 
by ladies at conclusion of meeting. (Secretary, B. Lawrance.) 
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MacG'ILLIVBAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

August 24th.—Attendance, 7. 

Orop Rotation. —Mr. B. Wheaton presented the following paper:—^<No crop can be 
grown successfully and economically on the same ground year after year indefinitely. 
The land sooner or later becomes infested with weeds and disease, or deficient in 
plant foods. In every district a system of working the land must be developed if agri¬ 
culture is to be permanent. This system may be a succession of different crops with 
intervals of rest running over a period of years, or one crop, alternating with a period 
of fallow or grazing. The state of agricultural development of a country or district is 
largely indicated by the complexity of its standard rotation. Thus, in the Prairie 
country a few years ago there was no attempt at a rotation system at all, and the 
north-west of New South Wales the same practice still applies, while in Great Britain 
and Bunope numerous rotations covering from four to nine years are rigorously observed 
in different types of soil. In the lower north of South Australia and Yorke Peninsula 
rotations of three, four, and even five years arc in force. Keasons for and objects and 
advantages of a rotation: Different crops require plant foods in variable quantities and 
obtain them from different depths. Thus, a variety of crops utilises the sole resources 
thoroughly; pasture grasses and barley are shallow, while wheat is deep rooted. Each 
crop has mo’e or less specific diaeoees which infest the foil if the same crop is grown 
lepeatedly. Ono way of combating these diseases is to keep the host plant from the soil 
for a period of years, of which a typical example is take-all and flag smut in whe^t, 
which can be starved out by growing oats, because they are not attacked by these 
diseases. Each crop is infested, more or less, by a particular weed or class of weeds 
and the land can be more thoroughly cleaned by growing crops which occupy the land 
at different seasons of the year. In growing cereals it is essential to have a legume in 
the rotation, and this can be supplied by burr and other natural clovers, wliich add con¬ 
siderably to the nitrogen content of the soil. In designing a rotation, no ground should 
carry the same crop twice in succession, and a leguminous crop should be included every 
three or four years. In order to maintain the humus supply, one crop in a rotation and 
all stubble should be grazed off, except in so far as wheat stubbles are burnt, to kill 
weed seeds and disease spores, and clean the ground reaily for early ploughing or culti 
vating, which should be done immediately after burning to retain the ash. A rotation 
of faSow, wheat, oats, or barley and pasture has proved suitable for the district. Fallow 
conserves moisture and makes nitrogen available for the wheat crop, as well as affording 
an opportunity to free the ground from weeds. If there is suitable rain in summer and 
the fallow is well worked down, a crop of turnips may be grown if the soil is not too 
heavy. In addition to providing good sheep feed and saving the natural pastures just 
when they are beginning to grow, a considerable amount of organic matter is added to 
the soil. Such a crop does not affect the wheat yield to any appreciable extent, pro¬ 
viding it is fed off in time to get the ground in good order for the cereal. Wheat 
stubble should be burnt off as soon as the sheep have finished grazing on it and the 
land prepared for barley or oats. The second crop should be sown with a heavy dressing 
of super, which will ensure a prolific growth of clovers and subsequent heavy grazing 
in, the final course of the rotation. Some of the advantages of this system are that 
seeding will allow oats, wheat, and barley to be sown at the best time with a sub¬ 
stantial addition of organic matter to the soil. The changing of crops is the most 
effective method of preventing disease, work is more evenly distributed throughout the 
year, and fertility of the soil is maintained. The inclusion of pease in a rotation-- 
either as a forage crop or for grain—^will greatly benefit the soil, and a rotation or 
fallow, wheat, pease, wheat or oats, grazing, has been used to advantage in parte or 
the lower north, and could no doubt be used to advantage on the island. ( ecre ary, 
J. Wood.) 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


BELALIE (Average annual rainfall, 17.71in.). 

September 6th.—^Attendance, 21. 

A paper, * * Making the Best Use of the Sheep,was read by Mrs. F. Oummings. 
The following were read as answers to questions taken from ''Question Box":— 
"A remedy for sore teats in cowsf^' Answeri Fresh, unsalted butter mixed with 
sulphur, or vaseline mixed with boracic and lard. A little»>lard mixed with boracie 
powder rubbed on after milking will keep the teats from cracking during cold, frosty 
weather. "How to remove oil spot from a light marocain frock?" Answeri Make 
a paste of benzine and block magnesia, place over the oil spot, and allow it to become 
quite dry, then brush off. Bepeat if necessary. "How to make a good floor polish?" 
Answer: 1 pint turpentine, 2 pints water, ^Ib. beeswax, liozs bicarbonate of potash. 
Boil water, potash, and wax until creamy. Take off fire and add turpentine. "To 
remove inkstains from linoleum?" Answer: Oxalic acid rubbed on with a cloth is 
the quickest and easiest way of removing inkstains from linoleum without injuring 
the surface. The following is a list of authors sent in reply to a request for a list 
of "Good Books*— More Serious Literature (authors)—J. Galsworthy, Warwick 
Deeping, Stephen McKenna, and Compton McKenzie. Lighter Beading (authors)— 
D. K. Broster, Guy Fletcher, Georgette Heyer, Peter Kyne, Mary Eoberts Bein- 
hardt. Humorous Works (authors)—Jacobs, Ben Travers, E. J. Bath. Stories of 
Cattle Banches and Mining Camps (authors)—Jackson Gregory, A. M. Bower, Zane 
Grey, William Macleod i^ne, Henry Oyen. Detective Stories (authors)—^Edgar 
Wallace, J. T. Fletcher, Prank Packard, J. Austin Freeman, T. T. Van Dine. Adven¬ 
ture (authors)—P. C. Wren, Domford Yates, Louis Tracy. (Secretary, Mrs. A. 
Cummings.) 


CLABE (Average annual rainfall, 24.53in.). 

• September 5th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Chicken and Turkey Baising. —Mrs. A. Blight contributed the following paper:— 
"This is a very interesting and profitable hobby. For incubator chickens hatching for 
heavy breeds extends from June to September. The light breeds are later, on account 
of the cold weather. For successful hatching of chickens, selected stock, a good 
incubator, and plenty of patience are essential. See that the incubator is perfectly 
clean, properly regulated, and set in a well-ventilated room free from draughts. An 
incubator of 60-egg capacity is large enough for a beginner; later on a larger one can 
be purchased. Choose the best eggs and mark each side with colored pencil, so that 
there will be no trouble when turning begins. Set the incubator at 103® first week, 
304* second week, 105® third week. Start to turn the eggs on the fifth day and test 
eggs on the seventh day. In testing a small figure, similar to a spider, will be seen 
in the centre of the egg. This is the embryo, and any egg that does not show this 
is infertile and must be removed. The third week flu up trays with water and sprinkle 
eggs night and morning. For this a barber’s spray is recommended. On the twentieth 
day the eggs should start pipping. Do not open drawer until after the hatch is over. 
When the Sickens have dri^, remove to the top of the incubator. Do not feed for 
24 hours. The feeding of chickens is very important. The first meal should be of sand; 
later a little warm milk can be given, also No. 1 chick food. Bread is not good for 
incubator chicks. As they get older, lettuce and raw meats cut very finely, bran mash 
and chick food No. 2 are recommended. Do not give chickens water; they thrive better 
on milk. Care must be taken that they dd not catch a chill. A home-made brooder 
is quite satisfactory for small hatchings. Keep the chickens in coops and chick pens 
until they are big enough to mix with fowls in the yard. Feeding Turkeys, —^Keep the 
mother and young turkeys in a coop, cover up at night to prevent chills, and fei^ as 
follow:—Hard-boiled eggs with plenty of pepper for the morning meal, onions, lettuce, 
and scraps of meat chopped finely at midday, and eggs and bran mash at night. Give 
very little water; I do not give bread." (Secretary, Mrs. McKendrick.) 


OOONAWARRA. 

September 20th.—Attendance, 21. 

Sweet Making.— ^Miss D. Stafford read the following paper:—"For cooking, an 
aluminium or enamel saucepan to hold about two quarts is required. Have a stove 
that gives a good even heat. Great care must be exercised with the heat in order not 
to scorch the ii^rrup before the proper degree of boiling has been registered. Sugar 
boiling is an important item in sweet making; especially does the success of 
fondants, il^0iigats, caramels, A«., depend upon it. F6r cooling syrups, a large china 
meat plate, dightly dampened, is us^ It ifiiould be perfectly smooth, otherwise it is 
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likely to grain the syrup sugar. Be careful not to over-color or over-flavor the sweets. See 
all nuts are quite good; a rancid nut will spoil a whole bahch. of toffee or fondant, 
because sugar absorbs flavors rapidly; cream of tar is used with sugar to prevent 
granulation. Lenuion juice is also us^ for the same purpose. If too much is used, the 
fondant becomes soft; if not enough it is hard and sugary. Fandcmt, —Place l^lbs. of 
sugar^ scant } teaspoon cream of tartar, and about ^ pint of water in a perfectly clean 
teucepan. Sot on stove and stir with a hardwood paddle until sugar* is thoroughly 
dissolved. When the batch comes to the boil, skim off all foreign substance carefully, 
place a lid over the saucepan, and allow to boil 2 or 3 minutes. Then remove the cover, 
wash down sides of the saucepan thoroughly and boil for 15-20 minutes. Remove from 
Are and pour syrup on dampened platter and allow it to become lukewarm, then it is 
ready for the creaming process. With a wooden paddle stir and work the syrup 
vigorously, turning it over at each stroke to fold the outside edges into the batch. 
Almost'immediately the batch will appear cloudy, and by continuing to stir and beat 
it, it will Anally set into a firm lump of pure white cream, which can be kneaded with 
the hands. Oover it with a damp cloth. Keep in a cool dry place. Cream centres made 
from fondant a few days old will be superior to those made from fresh fondant because 
it has time to mellow. To test without thermometer: Drop a little of the syrup from 
time to time in a little cold water, and when it forms a firm ball between the fingers 
it is cooked. Snowballs (Misses E. Skinner and F. Jackson).—Soak loz. gelatine in 
gpUs water 20 minutes; boil together 11b. sugar, 1 gill water, boil until sugar is 
dissolved. Add gelatine and water, boil 10 minutes longer; turn mixture into large 
bowl. Beat until cool and stiff. Pour mixture into eggeups, marmite jars, small 
glasses, &c., to set. Turn out, dip into chocolate coating, then roll in cocoanut. 
Chocolate Squares (Mrs. Jackson).—1 pint sugar, ^ cup butter, ^ cup water, 1 cup 
grated chocolate^ 1 tablespoon vinegar. Put all on to boil, stirring all the time, 
l^en it thickens pour into buttered dish. Out into squares. Clear Toffee (Mrs. W. L. 
Biedman).—1 cup sugar, ^ cup water, butter size of egg, pinch cream of tartar; boil 
(without stirring) until it sets when tested in water. Creamy Toffee (Miss E. Skinner). 
—1 cup each cream and sugar, flavoring; boil until sets—about 1 hour. C'^ramel (Mrs. 
W. Ii. Redman).—3 large cup sugar, 1 level tablespoon flour mixed well together; add 
butter size of egg, 2 tablespoons golden syrup or treacle, and \ cup milk. Stir all the 
time—about 1 hour. Test in water. Pour on to buttered dish, cut in squares. Chocolate 
may be added if desired. (Secretary, Mrs. F. Skinner.) 


November 16th.—Attendance, 28. 

Chkistmas Gifts. —Miss M. Reschke exhibited and explained the making of many 
gifts suitable for Ghristmaa. These included:—Pin Cushion. —Take an empty Alpine 
Snow jar, line with material, fill with sawdust, sew a frill of ribbon and lace around 
hop, and finish off with a kewpie. Tie Holder. —Paint three large cotton reels and 
thread on fyd. ribbon, making a bow at top. Work Bor. —Secure a wooden box, ninge 
the lid, sUck a pattern of halved walnut shells around sides and on lid, paint the 
box and varnish the walnuts, line the inside—^the top of this may be padded. Picture 
Frame. —-A wooden frame, e.g., three-ply, with a pattern of gum nuts and halved 
walnut shells stuck on, and all painted. Shoe Trees. —Buy the plain trees and 2y^ 
of two different width ribbons, gather, and put on the shoe trees; paint or varnish 
the ends. Buy plain handkerchiefs, crochet around, and a spray may 

be worked in one comer. To make crocheting easier, unthread the machine, and sew 
around edge of handkerchiefs—this ensures even stitches as well as making it easier 
to push hook through. Safety pin holder; powder puff in crocheted bag; shoe bag 
for travelling (made from cretonne); knitted socks for father; milk jug covers; 
crocheted sauce bottle covers; teapot and egg cosies (knitted in wool) ; duchew set 
(pen painted); worked tea towels; doyleys (crocheted and worked). Gifts exliibited 
by other members were:—Mrs. J. Skinner: Fluffy woollen ball (covered tennis ball 
in colored wools; novel table mat made from different colored wools; a doll made 
from old stocking and dressed; peg apron; and milk jug covers. Mrs. Hoffmann: A 
cord to place around neck when sewing with a bag at intervals to hold the thimble, 
a pin cushion, needle holder, and a scissors holder. Mrs. L. Redman: M^ding 
Cretonne with lining and pockets to hold wool, scissors, needles, &e. Mra Jackson: 
Vases. Enamel black a pickle jar or bottle; stick pieces of paper all over—the one 
exhibited had pictures off jam tin covers cut out and past^ on—they ne^ not be m 
a pattern: varnish with clear varnish over all. Mrs. O. Skinner: Set of Covers. Ottt 
white net (double) into four different-sized squares, crotchet edges or turn hem and 
herringbone, thread about Idoz. beads on thread, and secure at each comer; handy in 
summer time. Miss C. Skinner: Calendars.—Cut black velvet into shapes, e.g., a cat or 
Butch windmill; paste on cardboard; paint sky and wall for ^t, or scenery for wind¬ 
mill; paste on back loop of ribbon for hanging, and another at bottom to paste 
calendar on; cover back with brown paper. 
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Oakes and Biscuits. — Light Pound Cake (Mrs. Modisto^sh).—}lb. each batter, 
sugar, sultanas, currants; Jib. mixed peel; 7 eggs; 1 tablespoon brandy; 1 dessert* 
spoon treacle; fib. plain flour; ^Ib. S.B. flour. Chriatmae JBisouite (Mrs. Hinton).— 
6 eggs, } pint warm water, ^Ib. butter, loz. rock ammonia, 2 tablespoons peppermint, 
21bs. sugar, 31bs. plain flour. Beat butter and sugar; add ^elbbeaten eggs; add flour 
gradually, and ammonia dissolyed in water; keep few weeks before using. 

Christmas Cooking. —Paper read by Mrs. Be^hke: ^*1 usually make Christmai 
cakes and) puddings a month or six weeks beforehand so that they have the full flavor 
of the fruit, &c., that have been mixed in them. Clean the currants, raisins, and 
sultanas a few days before making the cakes and puddings sQi that they axe then 
thoroughly dry—wet fruit often sinks to the bottom of th^ cake, “ /Have fairly solid 
tins in which to bake the cake. Aluminium saucepans the right are excellent; they 
are much thicker than tin, and do not burn. I always use tin cake dishes. Grease 
them well, and line with clean brown paper. I generally use about four thicknesses, 
or 2ozs. of brown paper and 2oz8. of white. Christmas cakes need from to 4 
hours’ baking. Puddings should also be made a month or so before Ohristmaa. 
The fruit must be washed, cleaned, and dried beforehand. The length of time the 
pudding needs to boil depends on the size. Where there is a large family, and a 
large pudding is required, it will take 4 hours. When sufficiently bofled take straight 
from the sfiucepan and hang in a cool, airy place until required for use. Biscuits 
and sweetmeats are also very nice dainties to make up a week or two. before Christmas. 
Plainer cakes can also be made, and are most useful; friends often come in at Christ¬ 
mas, and plenty of cakes for afternoon teas and suppers, as well as the Christmas 
cake, are always handy. Christmas Dinner, —^If a ham is to be used cook it the 
day before. If it has been icured some time and it is a little dry soak it in clean 
water overnight, and then boil next day, the length of time being according to the 
size of the ham. If rather salty allow it to come slowly to the boil and boil steadily 
for half an hour, and then pour off the water and replace at once with boiling water 
from the kettle. When boiled sufficiently remove the saucepan or boiler from the 
fire, and allow the ham to remain in the water until nearly cool. Then remove from 
the water, peel off the rind, sprinkle with fine bread crumbs, and place in the oven 
for a few moments to brown them. Prepare the poultry for Christmas dinner the 
day before, and hang in a cool place overnight. Make a good stuffing with fine 
bread crumbs, salt, pepper, and mix^ herbs, and stuff the bird. Place it in the roaster, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and enough good dripping, and a little water, and roast 
according to the size of the bird. If a large turkey rojist steadily for 4 hours, most 
of the time with the lid on roaster. Take off the lid to allow it to brown before 
taking it up. A goose usually takes 3 hours, ducks hours, and a fowl about the 
same time. Make a good brown gravy, and serve hot. For dessert serve the pudding 
hot with sauce. For Christmas tea cold poultry over from dinner, cold ham, and 
salads. Lettuce salads and jellied beetroot are very nice, or tomatoes and cucumbers. 
For dessert, jellied fruits and cream, sweetmeats, Christmas cakes, biscuits, and fresh 
fruits. Cool drinks are also much favored by most /people at Christmas, and are very 
refreshing on a hot day, and some good home-made ones can be made; they are inex¬ 
pensive and wholesome. Christmas Cake, —^llb. each butter and brown sugar; l^lbs. 
flour; i teaspoon salt; 11b. each currants, sultanas, seeded raisins; 1 dessertspoon 
spice; ^ graW nutmeg; 2 teaspoons baking powder; 1Tb. each candied peel, almonds, 
crystallised cherries, figs; 8 eggs; 1 glass brandy; 1 glass cinnamon. Method:— 

prepare the cake tins as already described; have fruit ready; chop almonds; wash 
and dry cherries; sift flour, spices, and baking powder; cream butter and sugar well 
until sugar is thoroughly dissolved; beat eggs well; add them gradually to the butter 
and sugar; then add flour and some fruits, more flour and fruit, until they are all 
used up; lastly the brandy. Do not have it too moist. Bake in moderate oven 4 
hours. A few days before Christmas ice and decorate with royal icing. Pltim Pud¬ 
ding, —lib. each butter, brown sugar, currants, raisins or dates, sultanas; 11b. mixed 
peel; 6ozs. each bread crumbs and flour; little salt; 1 teaspoon mixed spice; 4 eggs; 
a little brandy. Boil 4 or 5 hours. Mincemeat for Mince Pies and Tarts, —11b. each 
raisins, sultanas, currants; l^lbs. apples; loz. mixed spice; lib. candied peel; 11b. 
brown sugar; 1 cup wine or 4 tablespoons brandy; 1 teaspoon nutmeg; lib. good beef 
auet; 1 teaspoon cmnamon. Put aU through a mincer, and pack tightly in jars, and 
tie down. When wanted for pies or tarts use short crust. Christmas Phm Fading, — 
8 dessertspoons gelatine; 3 cups milk; 11 squares chocolate or 3 tabJespoons cocoa; 
1 teaspoon vanilla; 11b. each chopped nuts and lemon peel; 1 cup each raisins, dates or 
flgs, currants; little preserved ginger; 1 cup sugar; little salt. Method:—^Place milk 
and chocolate (or cocoa) in saucepem; bring to boiling point; add all ingredients 
except gelatine, and boil 6 minutes. Let cool; dissolve gelatine in 1 cup hot water; 
add to the mixture, stirring all well. Pour into a wet mould; turn out when cold 
and set; decorate with hoUy, and serve with cream or custard. (Secretary, Mrs. 
Skinner.) 
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KANGARILLA. 

August 17th.—Attendnce, 10. 

Biscuit Recipes. —Date Bwcn^its—Three cups flour, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, \ tea¬ 
spoon soda, i cup sugar, 1 cup butter, 3 eggs. Add a little milk if required. ]^U 
out, spread half with dates, cover with other half, cut into squares, and bake. Ice 
the top and sprinkle with cocoanut. Jam can be used instead of dates. 8wibeam 
BiaouUji —Two cups flour (S.R.), J cup sugar, i cup butter, 1 egg, and very little 
milk. Mix flour, sugar, and butter well together with the egg and milk. Roll out 
very thinly and spread with raspberry jam and roll up as for roly-poly. Cut in narrow 
strips and bake in a moderate oven. Biscuit Makyng (Mrs. Turner)—Biscuits can 
be made to look very attractive by different icings and fillings and by having a number 
of fancy cutters. For most biscuits the butter and sugar are rubbed into the flour, the 
well beaten, and mixed into a soft dough, rolled very thin, and cut into shapes 
and cooked in a quick oven. Most biscuits will keep for weeks crisp and nice if 
kept in airtight tins. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Steer.) 


LAURA BAY. 

August 8th.—^Attendance, 11. 

Home Cleaning and Polishing. —Mrs. Burk read the following paper:—^'Choose 
a bright sunny morning when intending to give a room a thorough cleaning, then com¬ 
mence by opening doors and windows. Take down the curtains and hang on the line 
in a shady place if possible. Cover any furniture—after dusting it—^with an old 
patched sheet, then sweep the walls. Sweep under the linoleum, being careful to lift 
evenly to avoid damaging it in any way. After the floor has been well swept, dust 
again carefully, not forgetting to pull out all drawers and dust all the ledges on 
which they rest. Scrub inside all drawers with warm, soapy water and sanoper, then 
stand them in the sun to dry. Wash all the furniture with hot, soapy water. When 
dry, apply floor polish with a soft cloth. To ensure a good polish, apply polish thinly 
and evenly, then rub briskly and lightly with a soft cloth. Scrub the floor, using 
sanoper on any marks that are obstinate. Use sanoper sparingly as it will remove 
pattern if used too much. After the floor dries, polish. When using the mop after 
sweeping a polished floor, place a soft piece of cloth under the mop. This prevents 
the mop from soiling easily. Dip an old piece of fuji silk in a vessel in which a 
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dessertspoon of plate powder has been dissolved in a cup of methylated spirits. When 
dry, this makes an excellent cloth for polishing stainless cutlery. Wipe the front of 
the stove with a piece of cloth that has been dipped in kerosene, let it dry before 
using the polish. The kerosene removes any grease spots that may be there. If 
linoleum that looks dusty after being swept is rubbed over with a cloth dipped in 
kerosene the pattern will appear quite bright again.” 

Onion Pickles. —^Recipe supplied by Mrs. Edson.—Four pounds of large white onions, 
3 tablespoons mustard (heaped), 2 tablespoons flour (heaped), 2 teaspoons tumeric, 
1 cup sugar, enough vinegar to cover. Method —Cut onions in slices, put in saucepan 
with vinegar (enough to cover), boil for 15 minutes. Mix flour, mustard, and tumeric 
with a little cold vinegar. Add this and cup of sugar tq, boiling pickles and stir. 
Cauliflower or cucumber may be added if liked. (Secretary, Mrs. B. Morrison.) 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.76in.). 

August 18th.—Attendance, 11. 

Various questions were brought forward and discussed. The following recipe for 
Peanut Biscuits was tabled:—One small cup of sugar, 1 cup butter, ^ cup treacle, 
2 eggs, enough flour to make a soft dough. Take brown skin off a cup of peanuts and 
mix in dough. Out into rounds and bake in a moderate oven till a nice brown color. 
(Secretary, Mrs. M. Hutchesson.) 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

September Ist.—Attendance, 14. 

Home-Made Drinks and Cordials. —Mrs. 11. Ah ms gave the following recipes:— 
Beer. —2gall8. water, 1 cup each hops and wheat, loz. bruised ginger, I Jibs, 
sugar. Place hops, wheat, and ginger in line muslin bag. Boil for 1^ hours. Bottle 
when cold, placing one raisin in each bottle, and cork well. Make early in the morning, 
and bottle same day. Beady for use in 3 or 4 days. Ginger Beer .—1 cup each hops, 
whole ginger. Cut up raisins and wheat. Boil 1 hour or more. Strain on to 31bs. 
sugar, add 3galls. water, and bottle beer from the last lot brewed, or to start beer first 
a bottle of lager or bitter beer will do. Bottle and cork tightly. Beady for use in 3 
days (sooner than that after bottles are seasoned). Stone Jar Ginger Beer .—Pour 
2galls. boiling water over 2ilbs. sugar and 2ozs. crushed ginger, peel and juice of 2 
lemons, \oz. cream of tartar. Cover pan, and leave imtil nearly cold. Add 2 table¬ 
spoons yeast, and leave to ferment for 2 days. Then strain and bottle in small bottles, 
with corks securely tied down. Mop Beer. —hops, 4ozs. raisins. Jib. ginger, 4ozs. 
wheat, 41bs. sugar, 4galls water. Boil all together for about 1 hour. Strain, and add 
beaten whites of 2 eggs. Stand for 12 hours; bottle and cork well. Lemon Syrup. —21bs. 
sugar, 2ozs. citric acid, 1 quart boiling water, 2 teaspoons essence lemon. Mix acid, 
sugar, and essence in a bowl, and pour on boiling water. Bottle when cold. Raspherry 
Balm .—2 cups sugar, 4 cups boiled water. Remove from Are, and add acids to taste. 
When cold, add essence of raspberry, cochineal coloring, and a little vinegar. Lime 
Juice. —Slbs. sugar, Jgall. water. Boil 10 minutes. Let cool, then add 00 drops essence 
of lemon, 2ozs. acid, J teaspoon carbonate soda. Cordial .—Cut 1 stick rhubarb into 
small dice. Place in jug, with 1 tablespoon of sugar. Pour J pint boiling water over, 
and stand until cold. Ginger Beer .—Put on in a saucepan 2 cups of sugar, 2 dessert¬ 
spoons cream of tartar, 1 teaspoon tartaric or citric acid, with enough water to dissolve 
it. Put in a gallon jar, and All with water, or just add a gallon of water, and bottle. 
Chili Wine .—2 small cups white sugar, 1 heaped teaspoon citric acid, 14 chilies, 1 
dessertspoon essence lemon. Put in a large bowl, and pour on 2 quarts! boiling water. 
Add a little burnt sugar to color. Essence of lemon and burnt sugar to be added when 
nearly cold. O.T.—40 chilies, 12 cloves, 4 cups sugar, 2qts. water, and 1 teaspoon tartaric 
acid. Boil J hour, strain, and when cold, add 1 teaspoon essence of lemon. A Nice 
Drink .—1 gall, water, 3 lemons cut in halves. Boil lemons in water, and while boiling 
add lib. sugar, and stir till dissolved. Pour over 2 teaapoons cream of tartar, and stir 
well. When cool, bottle and cork tightly. Keep two weeks; then ready for drinking. 
Lemon Beer. —Kigali, boiling water, 1 sliced lemon, loz. bruised ginger, 1 teacup yeast, 
lib. sugar. Stand for 12 hours, and it is then ready to bottle. Ginger Ale Syrfu/p .— 
41bB. sugar, 2oz8. white ginger, 1 tablespoon each cream of tartar and citric acid, about 
36 chilies, and 2 quarts water. Boll all together for 20 minutes, and color with birmt 
sugar. Boston Cream^—2 cups sugar, 4 cups water, loz. tartaric acid, 1 teaspoon 
essence lemon, and white of 1 egg. Dissolve sugar in hot water, and when cold add 
acid, essence of lemon, and white of egg beaten stiAly. Put small quantity in glass, add 
cold water, and stir in J teaspoon carl^nate soda. Hop Beer.—3oz. hops, 2oz8. bruised 
ruinger, 21bs. .mgar, 3ga1l8. water. Put on to boil for 1 hour. Then strain, battle, and 
when cool. (Secretary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 
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kendelsham: 

August 30th.—Attendance, 15. 

Spring Cleaning. —Mrs. Todd read the following paper Blankets, &c., should 
be washed while plenty of rainwater is available. Turn out drawers, wardrobes cup¬ 
boards, boxes, &c. Drawers can be covered with towels or paper to keep out the'dust. 
This will bring to light old garments that can be used for dusters, rubbers, &c., which, 
when dirty, can be burnt. Small ornaments and pictures can be cleaned and packed 
into bath tubs. A Ane day should be chosen for emptying and wasLing bed ticks. An 
unblea<^ed cover slipped over the bed and removed for washing twice or so a year 
helps to keep the bM clean, and also saves loss of feathers and kapoc, &c. Pillows 
can be done in the same way. New blankets and curtains should be placed in cold 
water a few hours or overnight. Very smoky curtains must be put through several 
waters to remove as much of the smoke as possible before actually washing. Put 
the lace and muslin curtains through the wringer or squeeze them by hand. Wringing 
breaks the mesh and ruins the curtains. When clean shake the curtain and hang them 
lengthwise on lines to dry. Afterwards pull into shape before ironing, for which only 
thin starch is needed. Cloudy ammonia and Lux are good for blankets and woollens. 
Wash and rinse in several waters until clean, then shake and dry. Clear out of the 
rooms all movable articles, and cover those left with dustsheets and paper. Open doors 
and windows and sweep walls and ceiling with a soft broom. Chimneys should be 
swept by pulling up and down a pine branch, and the soot placed in the garden. 
Sweqp floor well, and bum all fluff and dust. Window frames, doors, and skirtings 
should be washed with soapy water and flannel. Wash varnished walls and doors with 
warm water and vinegar, and polish with window leather or furniture cream. Window 
blinds are best laid on a table and cleaned, because they never hang so well when 
washed in the usual way. Wallpapers can be cleaned with a dough made from flour 
and cold water. All loose whitewash, kalsomine, or wallpaper should be removed by 
washing with an old whitewash brush. Before using kalsomine suitable colors should 
be chosen for each room. Wire mattresses can be rubbed well with kerosene and 
flannel, the woodwork polished with furniture cream, and carpets hung on a clothesline 
and beaten. Cold tea is useful for renovating a carpet. Put beds, blankets, curtains, 
hangings, Ac., out to freshen whilst cleaning the room. Always wash floors as soon as 
possible after using kalsomine. Strong soda and hot water is good for removing 
smoke from the ceiling and walls. Wash around the stove with a whitewash brush. 
See that floors are thoroughly dry before putting down the coverings. Place plenty of 
papers under linoleum. A sprinkle of borax is good to keep away silverfish and moths 
in spare rooms. When sweeping a carpet take off the dirt then go over it again. A 
carpet sweeper is very good for taking up crumbs, &c., after each meal. Glassware 
should be cleaned with a nail brush. iSd paint is very good for finishing off hallways, 
fireplaces, hearths, and flowerpots. Silverfros is very good in many ways, but black- 
lead is best for hard wear for stoves where there is a family and continual cooking. 
A little kerosene or methylated spirits is good in the water for cleaning windows, 
and helps to keep away the flies. A color scheme can be w^orked out in the kitchen 
by painting chairs, dressers, tables, frames of pictures, with curtains and cushions 
to match. The kitchen or living room is the place where a good many hours of one's 
life are spent, and should be made bright and cheerful, Cocoanut matting and grass 
mats are cleaned by placing on verandah and washing with soap and water. A window 
leather is good for a final rub over all paint work. Do not forget to examine picture 
cords or wires. Rub over leather furniture with a little oil and vinegar, .^er remov¬ 
ing dirt from all rooms go over all with a final polish. A polish at Christmas keeps 
things in good order." (Secretary, Mrs. E. Andrews.) 


8ADDLEWOBTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.55in.). 

Sentember 8th.—Attendance, 8. 

Summer Flowers.— The following paper was read by Miss Frost:—"It is adWsable 
to wait until October to sow flower seeds, because they germinate more quickly during 
warmer weather. Sometimes when sown in September, and the plante come up weU, 
they are checked by a cold spell, and once this happens they seldom 
SuiMier aeedUngs should come up quickly and keep on grom^ w 

The best method is to sow the seeds in open seedbeds, dividing them into sections, ^t 
petunia seeds should be in boxes. All lino se^s should ^ inixed 

The soil of seed-beds should be composed of light sandy loam. T^e ^ 

be Dressed down evenly and firm, and after a good watering ^e wed should sown and 
/snvorAil with liffht sandv soil Dry stable manure should be dusted over the surface 
?o keS about when the bed is watered. It will cdso permit the 

young V®**** ®®"‘® through easily. It is advisable to have a watering-can with a 
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very fine rose. The petunia, on account of its hardiness and free flon^ering habit, is 
very popular for the summer garden. It requires very little water, and dowers freely 
during the hottest weather, continuing to flower right up to winter. A mixed bed of 
phlox gives the most satisfaction, although very beautiful effects can be secured by 
growing separate colors. October is the best month to plant asters. Zinnias should 
be planted in beds during November or December and transplanted. Salpiglossis should 
be sown where it is to to grown, because the plants do not appreciate transplanting. 
They should be thinned out to 9ins. apart. Delightful effects can be secured with 
antirrhinums by growing different colors. Delphiniums should be sown in September 
and will then germinate very quickly. Dwarf varieties cojnmence to flower in January. 
Iceland poppies, pansies, violas, and stocks sown in January give good winter results. 
If the plants are forced with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 2oz8. to a kerosene 
bucket of water during winter, success will be assured.” (Secretary, Miss G. Frost.) 


WABOOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

August 29.—Attendance, 15. 

Bearing Turkeys. —The following paper was read by Miss D. Sanders:—”When 
setting turkey eggs be sure that they are fertile. The hon should sit on the eggs for 
four weeks, but if they are not all hatched by then leave them a few days to make 
sure there are no chicks left to perish in the eggs. About a day or two before they 
hatch sprinkle the eggs with warm water, and continue doing so until the eggs are 
chipped. Be careful not to have the water too hot or it will injure the chicks. Young 
turkeys need careful feeding—^hard-boiled eggs and green onion tops or curds and 
pepper make an excellent feed for them. After a week or so they may be fed on 
bran mash; pollard is sometimes used, but that is not to be recommended. Turkeys 
must be kept in a warm spot. They are very sensitive to cold, and even after they 
reach the age of three months a very cold change will often kill them. October is a 
very good time to start to rear turkeys when the greenfeed is about and the weather 
is getting a little warmer. Turkeys begin to lay when they are about 12 months old. 
They lay between 20 and 30 eggs before they go on the brood. Older hens are 
preferable for setting purposes, because young hens are likely to leave their eggs 
before they are ready to hatch.*’ (Secretary, Mrs. A. Grossman.) 


WARRAMBOO. 

July 21st.—^Attendance, 14. 

Home Remedies. —Paper read by Mrs, J. Sampson:—”The following simple home 
remedies have proved most effective. When a child is ‘ out of sorts * give an opening dose 
of one large dessertspoon of castor oil and repeat if necessary. When a cold settles on 
a child’s chest the best thing to do is to rub the chest and between the shoulders with 
warm camphorated oil night and morning, and if the cough is troublesome at night, a 
dessertspoon of olive oil will stop the tickling of the throat and allow the child to go 
to sleep. Croup ,—The throat should be kept worm with flannels wrung out in very hot 
water. Give 1 dessertspoon of half olive oil and half honey. Repeat every hour if 
necessary. If croup is taken in its early stages this will work an entire cure. Bums 
cmd Sodlds ,—Carbonate of soda or cornflour gives instant relief. It may be applied 
either wet or dry to the burned part and will draw out the heat and pain. The white 
of an egg smeared on the burn or scald kept moist and exposed will also give relief. 
Iodine is valuable for cuts and wounds. To prevent spread of an infectious disease, 
cut an. onion in four parts and put in the sick room. ’ ’ 

Paper read by Mrs. L. Adams:—“Prevention is better than cure. When going 
out into the cold after being in a warm room or going out after a warm bath, a dose 
of spirits of camphor will prevent one catching a cold. If one feels a cold coming 
on it is also good to take, as also is a dose of ammoniated quinine. Colds should be 
taken great care of from the start. Eucalyptus is useless to take after a cold has a 
good hold, but in its early stage it will often bieak a cold, as camphor and quinine do. 
When the colds are tight on the chest or symptoms of bronchitis, a few doses of bryonia 
will work wonders to loosen the cough, taken alternately with aconite if very feverish, 
or beUadonna if there is a headache. A mustard poultice is a great help for bron* 
chial colds. For children, a good plan is to cut a piece of flannel--like a front that is 
worn under boys’ blouses—saturate or make it moist with olive oil, and rub as much 
dry mustard into it as it will absorb, warm it and place on the child’s chest. Leave 
on until tho cold or cough loosens. Give the child plenty of olive oil and sugar and a 
dose of castor oil, liquorice powder, or fruit salts. Bowel Complamts ,—^For diarrhoea, 
rest the bOi^els from 12 to 30 hours; mix together equal quantities of brandy and castor 
oil, and gHis 1 teaspoon about every 4 to 6 hours. Give only boiled water to drink, then 
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rice water or barley water, then light food as the child improves. For sickness, 1 
teaspoon to 1 dessertspoon of lime wiater in the food will often stop sickness; some¬ 
times a little duid mag^nesia will stop it also. For burns, keep a tin of piicric acid 
powder in the house. In the case of a bum, sprinkle the powder on the injured part. 
Saturate a piece of clean white rag and place on the bum and cover the part to exclude 
the air from it. If picric acid is not at hand, olive oil placed on the burn at once 
and covered with bicarbonate of soda is good, and if done at once the bum rarely ever 
blisters. Carron oil is another useful remedy. This consists of equal quantities of 
olive oil and limewater. To make limewater, place a piece of unslaked lime about the 
size of an egg in a bowl and pour a quart of water on and dtir before using; when 
settled use only the clean lye. For Sore Throats, —A liUle powdered alum, sulphur, or 
borax placed on the back of the tongue will often give relief. It is very handy to 
have a gargle in the house that is always ready to use. It is made aa follows:—1 tea¬ 
spoon each of carbonate of soda, powdered borax, sugar, and salt. Pour over these a 
cup of boilnig water; when cold bottle and gargle the throat frequently. This gargle 
is also good for tonsilitis. For Cuts, —^If there is dirt in the wound wash thoroughly 
with boracic—1 teaspoon to 1 pint of water, or water with a few grains of Oqndy^s 
cr3rstals added to it. To stop bleeding, pour eucalyptus or Friar ^s Balsam on the cut. 
If these fail use a little flour, pepper, or chewed parsley. When the wound is cleansed 
and the bleeding stopped, take a clean piece of rag and apply vaseline or boracic powder. 
The following recipe for an ointment:—^Bender 11b. of mutton suet, add I large pot of 
vaseline, 2oz8. boracic powder, 1 tablespoon of sulphur, i bottle of eucalyptus. Mix 
all thoroughly together into the rendered fat; place in jars and tie down with butter 
paper. F^ Bad Eyes, —^If poultices are needed, camomile flowers are very good, aa 
also are tealeaves. A little vaseline smeared on the eyelids of children at night will 
keep the lids from sticking together. For Earache, —^A few drops of warmed olive oil 
will often give relief. Warm it over a candle in a spoon and pour it in the ear, A 
little piece of onion toasted and placed in the enr while warm is another good remedy, 
as also is a bit of wadding with a little bit of pepper on it. Syringe the ear with a 
little carbonate of soda water; this will give relief or stop it immediately. Toothache 
is often due to decayed teeth. A piece of wadding with a drop of eucalyptus. Friar's 
Balsam, oil of cloves, or essence of lemon can be used. If an abscess is the cause of 
the trouble, a bag of hot salt or the hot water bag seems to be the only, »way to get 
ease. However, a visit to the dentist is strongly recommended. For Bruises, —A tube 
of capsolin is a very good thing to keep in the house. A piece of raw beef or treacle 
on brown paper will also draw out the bmise." (Secretary, Mrs. A. Steer.) 


October 13 th.—Attendance, 11. 

PEEPARiNa A Christmas Dinner, —-Paper read by Mrs. iV, Hampel;—**I prefer a 
cold dinner for Christmas. Meats, —^Roast seasoned turkey, boiled ham, and a choice 
piece of corned beef—all these meats to be cooked the day before, so that they will 
Arm and cold to carve. Salads, —Tomato, cucumber, and red beet salads are usually 
what I prepare. Tomatoes are cut in rings^ sprinkled with a little salt, and a little 
vinegar added. Cut cucumbers in thin slices, cover with fresh separated cream, 
and add sugar. The red beet is done in the same way as the tomato salad, only sugar 
is added. Mashed potatoes are also served. Dessert, —A boiled plum pudding and 
baked apple pie and vanilla custard are also served. The pudding is cooked three to 
four weeks before and hung to dry, then it only needs two hours boiling before being 
ready for use. Usually after all these have been partaken of a little bread and butter, 

and fresh fruit and nuts and sweets are all that is needed.” 

Preparing a Christmas Tea. —Miss J. Patterson read the following paper:—^**In 
preparing a Christmas tea the Christmas cake is the most important item. Make the 
cakes about a fortnight before Christmas, and put them away in an airtight tin until 
about a couple of days before Christmas, then ice and decorate them. Turkey and 
ham is usually served. There are always so many fruits, sweets, and different kinds of 
nuts to eat on Christmas Day, that by the time tea is ready it is difficult to enjoy the 
good things that have been prepared.'' 

Christmas Gifts. —Mrs. A. Collins read the following paper:—^A handkerchief 
satchet makes a very useful gift, especially when on holidays. Make a scarf or dress 
hanger, knitted with scraps of wool, underline with colored silk to tone with the wool, 
and put a stocking hanger on to the drees, or another hanger at the bottom hanging 

on ribbons from the top; this is very handy for hanging tho evening dresses. Traced 

worked aprons also make nice presents, but are hardly serviceable for the fanner's 
wife who has*so much washing to> do.” 

Ohristmab Guts.—P aper read by Mrs. P. Daniel:—^**It is not always the most 
expensive gifts that give, the most pleasure. Often quite a small article made by the 
giver is most acceptable. There are dozens of things that can be made in a very 
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ahon tune out of scra^ of matetiaL . What Is nicer than a patchwork cushion stuffed 
With feathers or wool! The trouble is usually to find time to sit on it. A pair of 
feather paiows is a very useful present, especially for a girl getting her box ready 
A pair of tea towels with the initials of the recipient worked on is also V 017 
useful. For a person who is fond of gardening a few packets of seeds that have been 
gathered and put neatly in packets inside a square tobacco tin which has been lacquered 
some bright color and a photograph of your garden stuck on the top makes an attrac- 
tlye present. A pot plant or two will be acceptable, the tin painted or covered 
with n piece of cretonne or wall paiier. A needle case is a most useful article, the 
outer leaves of which can be made from pieces of an old felt hat and embroidered with 
gay scraips of wool; the inner leaves being made of flannel in which to keep pins 
and needles. Half a dozen kettle holders bound with contrasting material and put in 
a neat bag to hang up, and some pieces of sugar bag with the edges bound for oven 
elotiis will be most acceptable to a woman who spends most of her time in the kitchen. 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Steer.) 


WASLEYS. 

August 3rd.—^Attendance, 29. 

Apples and their Uses. —^Miss L. Hewlett read the following paper:—Apples, like 
all other fruit, must be fresh and clean if the best results are to be obtained. They 
must be kept in a cool place and handled carefully, because they bruise very easily. 
Apples are one of the best fruits for health, and especially for children. There are 
numerous ways of using them; baked apples with a few cloves are delicious with cream 
or custard, stewed apples and custard, apple pie and cream, stewed apples put in a 
piedish and Empire crackers placed on top and baked a golden brown and served with 
cream; apples with rhubarb make a very tasty dish—^it takes the sharpness off the 
rhubarb. Recipes for using apples:— Apple and Lemon Tart. —Six medium sized apples, 
1 lemon, small cup sugar, piece butter, 1 egg. Melt butter in a saucepan, add half the 
lemon rind grated, then the juice. Add apples cut finely and cook until tender. Add 
beaten egg and coOk a few minutes longer. Put on pastry and bake. Baked Apple 
Dumplings. —Make a crust of short pastry; ^Ib. dripping, lard, or margarine to ilb. 
flour, also baking powder. Mix pastry rather dry. Peel apples finely and core them. 
Roll out pastry thinly and cut into circles large enough to cover apples. Place each 
apple on a piece of pastry and fill the centre with currants or brown sugjar. dose up 
the pastry around them and pinch the edges together on top. Place the dumplings on 
a slightly greased tin and bake in a moderate oven for half t 6 three-quarters of an 
hour. Just before cooked put a little brown sugar on top of each. This makes a sweet 
coating but be careful that it does not bum. Boiled Apple Dumplings. —^Make a suet 
crust with |lb. chopped suet, }lb. S.R. flour, pinch salt, \ pint cold water. Put the flour, 
suet, and salt in a bowl, stir all together, add: water and mix to a paste. Roll out to 
about iin. thick, then cut into rounds—depending on the size of the apples. Put an 
apple previously peeled on each piece and completely cover. Have ready a large pot 
of boiling water. If preferred they can be tied in a sponge cloth instead of an ordinary 
pudding cloth. Plunge them in, boil 30 minutes, and gamirii with sugar and cream. 
Steamed Apple Pudding. —^Make suet crust with 2 cups &ur, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
1 cup chopped suet. Mix to a stiff dough with water. Roll out and line a basin. Peel 
and core apples and cut into thin slices until the basin is full. Cover with pastry and 
put in a saucepan of boiling water and steam two hours. Take up, cut out the 
top and put in 1 cup of sugar and a little nutmeg. Stir until sugar is dissolved. Put 
on top crust and serve with cream or cornflour sauce. Apple Hedgehogs. —Choose g^d, 
large cooking apples as near the same size as possible. Pare and core them, being 
careful not to break them. Roll up the appld parings into piles and place one in the 
centre of each apple; brush over with white of egg and put aside until quite dry, then 
brmfli over again with white of egg and sprinkle with castor sugar. I^t apples neatly 
into a piedish, cover with greased paper, and bake in a slow oven until tender but nM 
in the least broken. When done, remove the apple paring and fill the cavity ifnth 
blackberry, black currant, or red currant jelly and let it set. Kaye ready some 
almonds, cut into thin spikes, and stick the apples oyer with these. Serve edd ^th 
apple Bvmp. Apple flfyrup.—Uook a large apple in well sweetened water, flavored with 
Imon aad*dove«. Strata before serving with apple h^gehogs. 

About fib of apples, 2 cloves, 2 tablespoons each water and sugar, 1 teaspoon butter, 
Peel core and apples, put on with cloves, sugar, and cold water. Srmmer gently 
niiHi Itemove cloves maeh with a fork, add butter, and re-heat. If applee are 

iuta? a iK i^re ^tefZy be added.’ Apple GHutpey.-m,s. each apples, 
^*on?md suSr! Hoes, cloves (bruised in bag). 2 lum^ garUc. 1 teaepoon cavenne, 
tt ♦caomwhTifi mlt 1 teaspoon ground allspice, 1 bottle vinegar (large), ilb. sultanaa 
LaTCre^Wy.^M^pl^ are ri^us^ 41b. leee sugar. Mince the applee and 
onions.” (Secretary, JCss O. George.) 
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SIDELINES. 


(Paper read by Miss B. Day at the August meeting of the Wasleys Branch,) 

Dairying. 

Although Wasleys is a purely agricultural district, times of adversity have led us 
to adopt mixed farming rather than petty cash sidelines. T>he sidelines usually left 
in the hands of the housewife are the dairy, poultry, and garden. The average farm 
of this district is 500 acres, and will thus easily ^low for the pasturing of 6 pr 8 
cows If there are no daughters in the home then it'is essential that help be pro¬ 
cured. Six or eight cows will pay for the help, and enable us to still further expand 
our interests. The cows will show a net profit of lOs. per week after allowing for 
all milk cream, and butter used in the home even with the very low price of Od. per 
pound for butterfat. Although the fodder is grown on the farm, hay cannot be pro¬ 
duced for less than £2 a ton and show a profit over working expenses. Bran is 

undoubtedly the best concentrate, it produces more butter of the best flavor, but 
at present prices something cheaper must be fed. Oats are the best substitute, and 

when well crushed will be a close second to bran. Salt and bonemeal are two essen¬ 

tial articles in a cow’s ration; thus the expenses show:—17 tons of hay, £34; 3 tons 
of bran, £16; li bags of salt, 7s. 6d.; bonemeal, 148. 6d.; total, £51 2s. 6d. It is 
advisable to have five cows in fresh milk during the first six months of the year, one 
during January, four spread over the months of March, April, and May, and one in 
September. This will provide good returns when the market is at its peak. One or 
two selected heifer calves should be reared cfich year if possible, so that the herd is 
always young and at full profit. 

Poultry. 

Poultry plays an important part in assisting to balance the farm budget. South 
Australia is one of the largest exporters of eggs in the Commonwealth, and a wide 
avenue is open for increased revenue in this direction. Although much extra handling 
is necessary in selling eggs direct to any one of the export companies, the increased 
return shows a considerable profit over and above the expense. Two hundred fowls 
will return more than £100 against expenses of £33 for 70 bags of wheat at 8s. 6d., 
£29 158.; bran and mcatmeal, &c., £3 fis.; total, £33. Shell grit can bo obtained when 
visiting the local beach. Green feed is most important, and fowls should have large 
quantities of chaffed lucerne, &c., all the year round, whether they are on free range 
or penned. The best hatching periods are from the end of Januaiy to April, and 
July to October. Chickens hatched in January and early February grow rapidly, and 
lay when eggs are dear. I prefer the White Xieghorn and Black Orpington or Minorca 
cross. They always sell well as table birds when the laying period is spent, and the 
young cockerels find a ready market either live weight or dressed and sold privately. 
Turkeys show a good return if hatiehed early in August and September so that they 
will grow quickly on the green grass. Turkeys which do not fatten when very young 
are hard to get to prime table birds at the right age. They need scrub shelter and 
distant neighbors. They are inclined to wander to the adjoining crop when one is 
engaged in home duties. Ducks and geese show a good return during the festive 
season. 

Sheep. 

One hundred sheep can be carried on a farm of 500 acres—40 ewes and lambs and 
20 sheep for the farm mutton supply. Any ill luck the farmer may experience in losing 
the ewe, or the mother refusing to care for the lamb, is the good fortune of the 
housewife, for she is able to rear the orphan on cow’s milk with a little trouble and 
then collect the cash. Sugar should be given in the milk—fresh milk for a week, and 
this gradu^ly diluted until the skimmed milk is used. The tallow from the mutton 
supply can be used for candle or soap making, or sold to the merchant with the skins. 

Gardening and Needlework. 

The home garden is a sideline which is often not used to any appreciable extent. 
With a little help from the men in the way of carting manure and digging a number 
of fruit trees and vegetables can be grown for most of the home requirements, and 
one is able to have better preserves and jams because of the quality of the fruits. 

Needlecraft is an outlet for the finer art of the housewife. Many useful and attrac¬ 
tive gifts can be fashioned, and if not sought near at home there is always the opeii> 
opportunity of becoming a member of the Women’s Work Depot in Adelaide, whieh 
undertakes to sell any article of woman’s work on a commission basis. 
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WBPOWIE. 

* AngOBt Ist.—^Attendance, 14. 

Caxs Majking.-— Paper read by Mira. J. Burns: ''Buocesa in cake making is an 
acquired art gained throi^h a careful attention to detail and experience. Annoying 
tiiough it may be to admit it, r^ipes are very seldom wrong. Failures can generally 
be traced to a fault on the part of the cook. Beating is very important. Heavy 
cakes can generally be attributed to insufficient beating. With sponge cakes the whites 
of the eggs should be beaten stiff, then the yolks and sugar added and beaten; and 
with butter cakes ttie butter and sugar, then eggs, must be beaten until light, creamy, 
and full of air bubbles. A well beaten cake can hardly fail to be light. Flour should 
not be beaten in, but stirred or folded in lightly, and the cuke should go into the 
oven as soon as possible after mixing. Home made self-raising flour is always reliable, 
and by mixing ilb. cream tartar, }lb. carb. soda, a little salt with 161bs. of flour a 
good supply of self-raising flour is always on hand. Quite a variety of cakes can be 
made from the following foundation mixture :—The Mixture .—Beat f cup of sugar 
to a cream with 2 tablespoons butter, add 2 eggs, 1 cup milk, 2 cups S.B. flour. 
Drop some of the mixture into hot gem irons, and cook. When cold, ice with vanilla- 
flavored icing, roll in cocoanut, and snowballs will be the result. Ice with chocolate 
icing, out off top, fill with whipped cream, replace the cut piece, and chocolate 
creams are made. Another way is to cook the mixture in paper patties—dates, nuts, 
or currants or any flavoring added—and by using different colored icings and 
decorations a variety of small cakes can be made. A set of icing tubes is helpful, 
using cream instead of icing to make roses and scrolls. Iramingtons can also be made 
from this mixture, and for variety dip the cubes in melted jolly then in cocoanut, 
or use lemon-flavored white icing and call them lemon snows. This mixture also 
makes a nice plain cake if cooked in a moderate oven for f of an hour. Recipes for 
Party Occasions. —Dclairs; Eclairs are usually iced or decorated with chocolate glaze 
or icing, and filled with whipped cream coffee icing, and a coffee fla\ored custard 
make yet another variety. Put 1 cup water and 1 tablespoon butter into a saucepan. 
When boiling take off fire and stir in 1 cup S.R. flour, beat well, then beat in 3 eggs, 
each one separately. Put into a forcing bag or biscuit forcer, and force out on to a 
greased baking sheet in lengths of 3in. Cook them for ^ an hour. Have the oven 
hot at first until they rise, then reduce the heat to moderate to set them. Mrrmgues ,— 
Whites of 3 eggs, li cuips granulated sugar, -J teaspoon vanilla. Beat egg whites until 
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stiff, add 8 lo ^7 •continue beating until mixture bolds shape. Drop bj 

spoonsful on unglazed paper, and bake in a very slow <f^n for 30 minutes. Then 
increase heat a little, and bake 30 minutes longer. Bemove from oven, push the 
underneath portion in to form a cavity^ fill with whipped cream, oyer which sprinkle 
a little cocoa, and decorate with a blanched almond. Do not fill meringues until just 
before serving. Peaches: 2 cups S.B. flour, 1 cup'sugar, i cup nulk, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 2 eggs. Beat sugar, butter, and eggs together, add milk and flour, bake 
in hot gem irons for 8 minutes. When cold, cut off tops, and press 2 together 
to form a peach with whipped cream or raspberry jam. Paint outside with cimnine 
which has been diluted in water, and when nearly dry roll in castor sugar. Decorate 
with a piece of angelica for stem.’’ (Miss E. Rooeke.]r 


WILLIAMSTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.), 

September 6.—^Attendance, 5. 

How TO Dry Fruit. —^Mrs. W. Patterson read the following paper:—^Have the water 
boiling in the copper, and to each 12gall8. add lib. of greenbai^ lye. The water must 
be kept as close to boiling point as possible through the dipping process. Plums should 
be immersed for 6 second in the lye; then withdrawn, and plunged again into clean 
water. The second dip should be only of short duration. The fruit is now placed on 
trays, and is ready to go out on the drying green. If the dip has been successful the 
fruit will show a roughened skin, covered with numerous small cracks. If the fruit 
cracks or splits, then perhaps the lye has been too strong. If the weather is favorable 
the fruit will dry in a week. On dewy, damp, or rainy nights stack the trays to keep 
the fruit dry. A pan of sulphur put in a sulphuring box improves the color of light 
fruit. Becipe for dried apricots:—^llb. of dried apricots, 1 dipper of water, filbs. 
of sugar, ^ak apricots for 2 days before boiling; then boil until a nice clear color. 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Cundy.) 

PAPERS READ AT PINNAROO LINE CONFERENCE. 

[ParUla, September 26th, 1932.] 


JAM AND JELLY MAKING. 


[By Mrs. Bonnin, Pinnaroo.] 

For the successful making of good jam, good quality ripe (but not over-ripe) fruit 
is necessary. All defective parts should be cut out. One must not expect good results 
from inferior or fermented fruits. 

The fruit is prepared in different ways for the various jams. Some prefer to cut 
it in small pieces, while others favor half or whole fruit. The former method is more 
economical, but the latter is always used for a conserve. With some fruits, it is 
necessary to add sugar, or a portion of it, overnight; this hardens the fruit and the 
pieces almost retain their original shape. Another way to make a good conserve is to 
boil yie sugar and water and then add the fruit pieces and cook gently until done, 
stirring as little as possible in order not to break the fruit. With some fruits it is 
unwise to add the sugar overnight, namely, some varieties of plums, quinces, &c. 
The sugar hardens the outsides of the fruit, and, when cooking, it is impos^ble to 
cook the centres of the pieces; particularly is this so with melons. Such fruit as 
quinces, apples, melons, and pears require a long slow cooking to obtain a good color. 
The berry fruits, raspberries, kc., require quick boiling to ensure good color and flavor. 

The amount of sugar also varies with different varieties of fndts. The general rule 
is }lb. sugar to 11b. fruit, but with some jams lib. sugar to lib. fruit U essential 
With the extra weight of sugar one obtains a greater weight of jam, so that the added 
expense is not all extra. Also the jam is of better appearance, and the additional 
sugar improves its keeping qualities. If too sweet, lemon juice or tartaric acid may 
be added to taste, the letter being preferable because it has no flavor. Grystal sugar 
is usually recommended for jam making, but the ordinary A1 white is quite good. 

Alwaye use an enamel or aluminium vessel, and watch carefully, stirring at intervals 
to prevent burning. This is particularly necessary where a vessel has been previously 
bunt. 
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Tho usual method with most jam making^ is to boil the fruit, or fruit and 
water. When boiling, the sugar is added after being previously warmed in the oven. 
Skim frequently or the jam will not bo clear. Some fruits (plums, apples, and 
melons) which contain pectin, will jell when sufficiently cooked, and these should be 
tested by putting a little in a saucer and if the jam sets it is ready for bottling. 
Other fruits, such as apricots, peaches, iigs, pears, &;c., should be boiled until a nice 
color and consistency are obtained. One needs experience to know just when the jams 
are sufficiently cooked, and when cooked the pan of jam should be removed from the 
fire and bottled as soon as possible. By doing so all air bubbles (which spoil the 
appearance of the jam) will be excluded. The bottles should be thoroughly dry and 
heated in the oven while the jam is cooking, otherwise, when the hot jam is poured 
into cold jars, there will be risk of breakage. 

I prefer jam sealed whilst hot, although if one has had enough stickiness for one 
day it can be quite securely sealed the following day. There are various methods of 
sealing. For the screw-top jar paraffin wax is quite good. Molt the wax in a clean 
tin by standing in a saucepan of water and heating it, then pour a little in the jar^ 
tilting it so that the wax clings to the sides of the jar. Then add the screw lid. 
Good stout tissue paper—two rounds for each jar—makes a good seal. Dip one 
round in either milk or whipped white of egg and cover with the second round. 
Paste made from flour and water is a popular method of sealing jam, and there is a 
purchaseablo cold water paste which is also successful. When sealed, the jars should 
be washed, labelled, and stored in a dry, cool place—a damp storage causes mould, 
a hot one starts fermentation, and too strong a light will fade tho bright colored jams. 
If apricot or fig is wanted for exhibition purposes, a better color will result if the fruit 
is peeled. Another good hint is to polish the jars with Bon Ami, which makes the 
jam look much clearer. 

JELLIEvS. 

The special feature of jellies is their attractive appearance. Good jelly, when 
ready for use, should be firm enough to hold its shape when turned from its jar. 

Fruit for jelly is at its best early in the season and slightly underripe. At this 
stage the fruit contains pectin, the substance which causes the jelly to set. In ripe 
fruit this substance changes to a fruit sugar and will not jell. Some fruits, such as 
cherries pears, peaches, &o., contain no pectin of their own, and if a jelly is wanted 
from these fruits other fruits which are rich in pectin should be added. Apples are 
to be preferred as they have no distinct flavor of their own. As in jam some fruits 
require water, while others must be cooked in their own juice. All jellies arc made 
in practically the same way, that is, cut up fruit roughly with skins and seeds included 
and first cover with water. Berry fruits are crushed a little to draw the juice, and 
no water is needed. Boil very gently until quite soft and stir as little as possible. 

Leave overnight, as more goodness is extracted in this way. Next day strain through 
a colander then through a jelly bag (first rung out in hot water). On no account 
squeeze the mixture. Then measure the liquid and to every cup add one cup of 
sugar. Bring liquid to the boil and then add the sugar which has been previously 
warmed in oven. As in jams, it is necessary to be sure the sugar is all dissolved 
before tho mixture boils. If this is not done the jelly may crystallise after standing 
a time. Sometimes it is advisable at this point to restrain the jelly, because tho 
sugar often contains black specks, &c. A piece of muslin or fine cheese cloth is useful 
at this stage. Boil rapidly and skim frequently. Test from 20 minutes on, as some 
jellies set quickly, while others require a long cooking. Ex^^erience is necessary to 
tell when the jelly is finished, but the usual methods are to test a little in a saucer, 
and if, when cool, it can be (cleanly cut through with a knife it is done. Another 
way is to suspend the spoon (with which you are stirring the jelly) above the pan, 
and’ if the mixture falls in heavy drops or flakes it is done. Avoid overcooking,) which 
causes crystallisation and little bubbles, spoiling the appearance of the jelly. As 
with jam, bottle and seal while hot, and store in a cool dark cupboard. 
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Beoipes. 

Ea^^pherry Jam. —Six pounds raspberries, dibs, sugar, bring berries to the boil, boil 
hard three minutes, add wanned sugar, and gallop for five minutes. 

Loganberry Jam, —Same as raspberry but boil 10 minutes after sugar has been added. 

Bed Ourravst, —Same as raspberry, but straining before adding sugar to remove 
seeds is an improvement. 

Mulberry and Apple. —Five pounds mulberries, 11b. apples, 4ilbs. sugar, half cup 
water. Put fruit through mincer, boil 20 minutes, then add sugar and boil an hour 
or little longer. 

Blackberry and Plum—Five pounds blackberries, lib. plums (or apples), 4iilbs. 
sugar. Bring fruit to boil, boil 20 minutes, then add sugar and boil rapidly until 
finished. 

Gooseberry and Cherry, —Six pounds ripe gooseberries, Bibs, dark cherries. Place 
fruit in pan, add two cups water, boil for half an hour, then add sugar, and boil 
until it jells. 

Strawberryj^ —Four pounds strawberries. Bibs, sugar. Boil sugar and fruit for five 
minutes, then add two teaspoons tartaric acid, boil eight minutes, bottle when cold. 

Apricot Jam, —Six pounds firm yellow apricots, Bibs, sugar, one teaspoon tartaric 
acid, add a very little water to j>revent apricots scorching on bottom of pan. Bring 
fruit to the boil add sugar, and boil rapidly from 10 to 20 minutes. Add acid about 
five minutes before removing from fire. 

Fig Jam, —Six pounds sugar figs, 411b8. sugar, the grated rind of one lemon, the juice 
of two lemons, a little i»rescrved ginger cut fine (6d. for 121b8. figs), and some 
blanched almond kernels at the last. Bring fruit to the boil (a little water will be 
necessary if fruit is very firm), add sugar, rind, and ginger and boil until cooked. 

Plum Jam* —Three-quarters of a pound sugar to each lib. fruit, fleshy varieties will 
need a little water. Bring fruit to boil, add sugar, and cook until it jells. 

Quince Jam. —Six pounds quinces, 4^ pints water. Boil together until the fruit 
turns slightly pink, then weigh, and to each pound of pulp add |lb. sugar. Boil 
until it jells. If not a pretty red, add a little cochineal. 

Gooseberry Jam. —Same as quince recipe, but allow 11b. of sugar to each 11b. of 
pulp. 

Dried Apricot and Pineapple Jam, —One pound dried apricots, two quarts of water, 
41bs. sugar, one pineapple, or a tin of crushed pineapple. Cover apricots with water, in 
which one teaspoon of carb. soda has been dissolved. Soak about half an hour and 
then rub off skins. Rinse and add two quarts of water, soak 24 hours, then, boil 
gently with the pineapple until the fruit is cooked. Add sugar and boil until a good 
consistency. 

Dried Peach Jam, —One pound dried peaches, two quarts of water, 4^1bs. of sugar, 
two lemons. Same method as dried apricots. 

Melon Jam, —Two pounds melon, 71bs. sugar, seven cups water, six lemons, two small 
oranges, cut lemons and oranges, cover with water, and boil until chips are tender, 
then add to melon and water and bring to boil. Add sugar and boil one and a quarter 
hours. 


THE CULTIVATION OP DAHLIAS. 


[By Miss Col WILL, ParillA] 

Every year increased interest is being shown in improvements around the homestead in 
the way of gardening. To anyone fond of flowers this is an untiring pastime as well 
as an improvement. There are many kinds of beautiful flowers—roses, sweet peas, 
camations, daffodils, dahlias, &c.—but growing dahlias has gradually increased until 
they have become the most popular. 
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Dahlias excel most other flowers m their beautiful colorings, and the size of the 
bloom is much in adTance of any other, but this is mainly due to cultivation. They 
are as easily grown as any other plants and grow well in all parts of this State, 
provided sufficient water can be given them during the growing period, and especially 
during the time of flowering. It is a plant that absorbs much moisture, and unless 
it is kept growing vigorously the whole time, buds may form, but never fully develop. 

They can be planted out any time during November and December. In very hot 
districts the later planting is preferable. A shorter growth is made and flower buds 
do not form too early, maturing when the hottest of the weather is over. They should 
not flower until the end of March or in April. The blooms will then be larger, last 
longer, and retain their color. Without a robust leaf growth, it is impossible to 
produce large, well-formed blooms. Dahlias make large clusters of tubers to each 
plant every year. To secure the best results these tubers should be divided and cut 
with an eye left in each piece. The clusters of tubers should be started into growth 
before attempting to cut up, and if planted at once the growth continues, and the 
plant is through the ground in a few days. 

It is a good plan when planting the tubers to place in the soil a strong stake at 
the same time, as if staking is left until the plant is several inches high, there is 
danger of injuring the roots. Large tubers are not necessary; a small one with a 
small, prominent eye will make as strong a growth and as good a plant as a large one. 

6hade is not necessary, the best flowers being obtained in the open and in rather 
a sunny position. Too much shade means tall plants with few blooms and insipid 
colors. It is most necessary to protect them against hot winds. If planted near a 
hedge, a high fence, or a wall acting as a breakwind, the best results will be obtained. 

Although the dahlia will grow in almost any soil, a rather heavy, well-manured loam 
is best. If the soil is too stiflt the addition of well-decayed stable manure well worked 
in will loosen it. Light sandy soil will be improved by the addjition of clay and 
cow manure. Deep holes can be dug, placing a good layer of manure at the bottom, 
and Ailing in with good soil, heavily manured. They like plenty of rich food, ashes 
and bonedust may be added to each plant. When first planted, water sparingly, 
increasing the! quantity as the shoots make growth, flooding heavily when the first buds 
form. Do not overcrowd the plants. Plant about 3ft. apart if possible, so that when 
fully grown the plants get plenty of air and sunlight circulating around and through 
the foliage. 

There are many kinds of dahlias. The Cactus is much admired by some people, 
others prefer the Decorative or the Collarette. Many pretty shades are seen in the 
Pom-poms. Recently many beautiful blooms and equally as large in the size of 
flower, the colors being perfect, have been grown from seeds, which should be sown 
in September and will flower the first year. Those in the Botanic Garden last April, 
which were seedlings, were equally as beautiful as those grown from tubers. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


[By Mrs, Atze, Pinnaroo.] 

The best aspect for a vegetable garden is a gentle slope towards the north-east, 
with a break of trees, shelter hedge, or wooden paling fence as a breakwind on the 
south, north, and west boundaries; even a good broombush fence will act as a very 
good break. These conditions are not always obtainable, but shelter from the cold 
and dry hot winds should always be provided. It is very bad policy to have fruit 
trees in the vegetable garden, for the continued deep cultivation and heavy cropping 
does not suit the treesi and on the other hand the shade and the want of moisture 
caused by them are, as a rule, fatal to the growth of vegetables. 
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The 'beat soil is a deep, light friable loam, but any ordinary soil can, be made into 
a good garden with ordinary care and attention. Very heavy clay land should 1i>e 
dressed with air slaked lime, about lib. to the square yard; a good dressing of ashes 
and sand may also be applied with advantage. Oontinued dressings of stable manure 
tend to lighten clay land and to make it more easily workable. Care should be 
taken not to work this kind of soil in a wet condition, and whenever any portion of 
the garden is likely to remain vacant for any length of time, it is a good plan to 
dig it roughly and leave it in lumps exposed to the wind and sun. This will soon 
mellow the clay and make the soil friable and easy to work, more especially if it 
has had a liberal dressing each year of horse or cow dung. There is no better manure 
than these; horse dung is best for soil on the heavy side. Very light soils are best 
manured with cow dung and should if possible have a good application of strong 
loam. Where the soil is poor, there is nothing better than a good dressing of fresh 
soil taken from the top spit of an old pasture or wood heap. Worked out soil will 
also be greatly benefited by having green manure crops dug in. Peas are as good 
aai anything, but even green grass will do. 

Well-grown vegetables cannot be grown without using plenty of manure. In the 
ordinary way there is nothing to equal well-rotted stable manure, but where this is 
not obtainable artificial fertilisers form a very good substitute. The best way to use 
the artificial manure is in conjunction with rotten weeds, animal refuse, and the like 
rotted into compost. Many of the artificial manures are too strong to be used with 
advantage alone, but when well mixed with a compost as suggested leave nothing to 
be desired. All stable and cow manure should be well rotted before it is applied to 
the land. Blood and bone manures are excellent, long lasting manures, but must be 
used in conjunction with wood ashes and well-rotted stable manure. They contain 
little or no potash, and a dressing of some other manure containing potash is advisable, 
eepecially with such crops as tomatoes, potatoes, and peas. This is, however, not so 
necessary where good supplies of stable manure or wood ashes are available. Never 
lime and manure the soil at the same time. 

Water and Irrigation. 

It does more harm than good to be always sprinkling the surface. When watering, 
it is most important that the ground should be thoroughly soaked. If this is done 
every one or two weeks, it is far preferable to a lighter and more frequent applica¬ 
tion. The roots will then be encouraged to go down deep into the soil, and will be 
out of the way of the hot sun and drying winds. At the same time the ground should 
not be made sodden and boggy, especially if not well drained. It is much the best 
plan, where available, to have a hose sprinkler. This can be kept going for hours 
at a time, and it is almost as good as rain. 

Another method is to run the water in prepared trenches, letting it soak in 
gradually. When land is regularly watered, I strongly recommend the practice of 
mulching, or continually working the surface, otherwise the surface is baked hard, 
evaporation is encouraged, and the plants are injured instead of being benefited. 

Raising Seed. 

The most important thing is to get good seeds. I strongly advise anyone to avoid cheap 
seeds. The best vegetable seeds are got from good, reliable firms. Small seeds, except¬ 
ing root crops, are generally best raised in nursery beds, and for this purpose a small 
portion of the garden should be reserved and shdtered from winds, and with a light 
sandy and wdl-drained soil. During very hot, sunny weather it is advisable to sh^e 
the beds; some branches of scrub will answer very well. In judging the depth to sow, 
the siae of the seed should be considered, very small seeds being merdy covered; large 
seeds, lim to film A good guide is to double the diameter of the seed. 
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After lowing, it ii adviiable to give a thorough soaking of water, which in most c^aaes 
will be anf U e ien t to bring hp the seeds. In watering seedlings a fine spray should always 
be used, or there will be the risk of the plants being washed out. To prevent the surface 
from caking, a light mulching of well-rotted stable manure or leaf mould scattered 
over the surface after sowing will keep the surface open and moist. Such seeds as 
peas, beans, cucumber, melon, trombones, Ac., and all root vegetables are best put in 
rows in their permanent bed, os they are then so much more-easily weeded and cul¬ 
tivated. 

Tbaksplanting. 

This should always be done in moist, cloudy weather. Give the seed bed a good 
soaking; then lift the plants with as much soil as possible, taking care not to break 
the fibrous roots. They should then be carefully planted in rows, the same depth as 
they grew in the seed bed. They should then be well watered, and if the weather is 
hot, should be shaded. A few green branches sruck in the ground make a suitable shade, 
dare should be taken not to plant too closely—^the further apart the larger the 
vegetable. Oabbages and cauMowers should be at least 2ft. to 3ft. apart. 

Botation op Crops. 

To get the best results in the vegetable garden, it is most necessary that different 
kinds of crops follow each other. Under no circumstances should cabbage follow 
cauliflower, or carrots succeed parsnips. Bach crop should be as dissimilar as possible 
from its predecessor. A spindle-rooted crop should succeed a fibrous-rooted crop, or 
vice versa. Peas, beans, carrots, parsnips may follow after cauliflowers or cabbage, 
and would not require any more manure. Carrots, parsnips, or beet should never be 
sown on freshly manured land, or they will grow mis-shapen and forky. Cauliflower, 
cabbage, or others of the same family will follow well after peas or root crops, but may 
have with benefit an extra dressing of well-rotted stable manure. They are gross 
feeders, and the more manure the better the crop. If the garden ifi systematically 
worked in the rotation suggested and regularly fertilised and watered good results 
diould be obtained. 

All land under vegetables should be '^fallowed'' or kept vacant for a few months 
periodically, as continuous cropping exhausts the soil. A period of rest and exposure to 
the air has a very beneficial effect in sweetening the soil. To get the most benefit from 
these the soil should be dug as deeply as possible, leaving all lumps unbroken, and 
presenting as much surface to the air as possible. In a well-kept vegetable garden, the 
ground should never be idle. As soon as a crop is off it sliould either be planted again, or 
roughly dug and fallowed as directed. Both the condition of the soil and its fertility 
will be greatly Improved, and vegetables can be grown all the year round. In this part 
of the country, where there is plenty of water, it is not necessary for anyone to buy 
vegetables. 


PUFF PASTRY. 


[By Mrs. G. H 014 MBS, Parilla Well.] 

For puff pastry, take 11b. each plain flour and hard butter, pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice, yolk of 1 ogg, and 1 cup cold water. Sift flour and salt, make a well in 
centre, put in yolk of egg and lemon juice, mipc wijth a pliable knife in right hand and a 
cup of cold water in left. Mix to a fairly soft, workable dough. Knead the dough on a 
lightly-floured board until it is pliable and smooth. 

Then roll it into a strip twice as long as the pat of butter you intend using. Boll the 
butter in a floured cloth to the same consistency of dough of a flat cake. Then place 
on one half of paste, keeping it in lin. from edges; fold over the stHp of paste, and 
seal the edges, to completely enclose the butter. 
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Let it remain in a cool place for about 15 minutes; then roll out to about three times 
the original length, but keeping the width the same, and fold exactly in three. 

Give the pastry a turn, so that the open ends lie towards you, and roll it out into a 
long narrow strip, with the same short, qu|ck forward strokes, giving an even pressure 
with both hands. Again fold the long strip in three, envelope fashion, and then give 
it another turn to the right. 

Continue the rolling, folding, and turning process, repeating six times. The seventh 
will be ready for baking, taking great care to prevent butter breaking through the 
paste. Roll to the desired thickness—from }in. to Jin. Brush over with white of egg 
and a little milk. Heat the oven thoroughly some time before baking, and cook the 
pastry in a hot oven for 15 to 20 minutes, according to thickness. 

If making a fruit pie, hot fruit can be used, but it is necessary to brush/ the white 
of an egg under pastry before covering dish. Have an egg cup in dish, and cut a hole 
in pastry; put into a hot oven. The white of an egg prevents pastry from getting 
sodden. 

The object of cooling between the rolls is to keep the butter and flour in distinct 
and separate layers. 


PASTRY MAXING. 


[By Mrs. 0. Nafper, Parilla Well.] 

One of the most important qualities in pastry-making is to keep all contents very cool 
and Arm. Dry, and handle as little as possible with naked hands. 

When making butter for pastry, I do not salt the butter, as salt brings moisture. 
Just wash the butter well, and squeeze or roll on boards imtil quite free from water; then 
weigh the required amount, and set aside in a cool place to get Arm. 

The paste should be the same consistency as the butter, i.e., if the butter is nice and 
firm, so should the prepared paste be firm. To give all pastry a nice finish, glaze with 

For meat pies or pasties, glaze with yolk of egg; and for fruit pies, tarts, &c., use 
the white of the egg. 

Bolling .—^When rolling pastry, take care not to let any more air than possible escape. 
This is most important, as the air helps to rise the pastry, and so make the flakes and 
lightness. Only roll the paste the one way—^roll away from you, and do not roll 
sideways. 

Folding .—Fold the pastry carefully after each rolling, and take care to fold the 
same way each time. Fold No. 1 left side over; No. 2 right side over, the left having 
three thicknesses of paste; No. 3, take the end of the paste you have been rolling away 
all the time, and fold towards you; No. 4, the last part, take and fold underneath. You 
then have a neat square of paste. Press all ends tightly, allowing no air to escape. 


Recipes. 

Flaky Pastry. —lib. plain four, }lb. butter, juice of J lemon, little cold water. 

Method .—Take the flour and a piece of the butter, the size of a walnut. Bub butter 
into flour lightly but thoroughly. Scoop out a hole in the flour, and squeeze in the 
juice of half a lemon, and add enough cold water to mix to a firm paste. 

Take out of basin on a lightly-floured board, and roll very thinly. Out butter in 
three, and take one-lhird, and put in little dabs all over paste; fold as explained previ- 
OBdy* Repeat this until the 3 pieces of butter are used, making 3 rollings. Fold again. 
Alicwto sland 1 to 2 hours, or all night for preference. Roll required thickness in the 
morning, and bake in a nice hot oven, but not scorching, or scone-hot. • < 
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I use this recipe with a very slight alteration. If butter is very firm I leave the last 
lot of dabs in paste all night, and bake after the third rolling, and this also snakes 
beautiful, light pastry. 

If lemons are not available, use the yolk of an egg, or a sprinkling of cream of tartar. 
Take } teaspoon of cream tartar, and sprinkle over the dabs of butter the first rolling 
only, and roll as usual. Use as little flour on board and rolling pin as possible, as too 
much flour roughens. 

Lard is a wonderful substitute for butter in pastry making; use half butter and half 
lard, or all lard makes a very light, every-day pastry for pies, or plate tarts. 

FRUIT DRYING AT HOME. 


[By Mrs. Poale, Barilla). 

Drying one's own fruit will prove a pleasing and profitable task if the fruit is 
purchased at a reasonable cost. Although the profit may not be very great, still it is 
a consideration in times like these, when every housewife is striving to be as economical 
as possible. Then again, it is very pleasing to see a nice stock of wholesome, home- 
dried fruits, such as raisins, sultanas, currants, prunes, lemon peel, &c., stored away to 
carry on for 12 months. Where the fmilt is grown on the farm, such as grapes, it is a 
wonderful save to be able to dry all the cake and pudding fruits, and it is rather sur¬ 
prising that vines are not more extensively grown in the mallee, where there is a good 
supply of water. They can be grown with little trouble. 

As to the actual costs of dipping and drying when the fruit' has to be purchased, 
last year's grapes could be bought for Os. per case (approximately 401bs.), and from 
this quantity I always get from lOlbs. to 121bs. of sultanas or raisins. This may seem 
very little from 401b8. of fruit after the moisture has dried out, but it pays all the same. 


THE NEW MODEL DOMO 

AWARDED THREE PRIZES AT THE ROYAL SHOW. ADELAIDE, 1932 


ARRIVED !! 


SKIMMINa BOWL, temigjroseopte. 

BOWL SPINDLE, with improved eonvefor. 

NECK BBABINO, with spiral spring cushion. 
OEABINO, new Antomatic type. No springs or 
pins to handle. 

OIL SUMP protected against milk or water. 
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Sultanas are selling at lOd. per lb. in the mallee, and lllbs. at lOd. per lb. would cost 
9s. 2d. So on the lllbs. there is a save of 8s. 2d. As I only use the simple caustic dip 
—^no olive oil or potash, as is used in the standard regulation dip for fruit for export— 
the cost of ingredients is only a matter of a couple of pence. The plain caustic’dipped 
sun-dried fruit is darker in color than the shade-dried fruit used for export, but there is 
a distinct difference in the flaviOT of the two, the sun-raysed fruit having a nice, rick 
flavor of its own. 

For dipping, I use a petrol tin with a wire handle, and well^perforated sides and 
bottouL Care must be taken not to overcrowd the tin, so that the fruit may be 
properly dipped. All large tight bunches should be cut into smaller ones. The dip ic 
as follows:— 

To Dip Baisins, —12galls. water to lib. caustic soda. At 200 degrees dip the flllod 
tin just 1^ seconds, or just in and out. 

To Dip Sidtamas, —^SOgalls. water to lib. caustic soda. At 196 degrees drain and 
spread on wire netting racks or trays. Wooden trays dry them well also, but, if used, 
turn them about the third day, and they will soon dry. The length of time depends 
greatly on the weather. You can easily test them by squeezing one, and if moisture is 
there, they are not ready. 

The quantity of the dip may be halved, or quartered, according to quantity of grapes 
dipped. I generally di|p two to three cases, and use a quarter quantity of the dip, 
which is about half of a 16-gallon copper full. 

Currants -—I just hang up to dry. If a glazed finish is liked, it can be obtained by 
dipping the bunches into the following mixture;—J cup sugar, 1 cup water boiled for 
i hour, but they take much longer to dry this way. 

Dipping Prunes and Plums ,—A stronger and boiling lye is needed. Dissolve caustic 
at the rate of 11b. to Sgalls. to 12gall8. of water. The fruit is dipped for a period 
varying with the strength of the dip. If the stronger is used (1-8) the fruit should 
be submerged from 5 to 10 seconds; (1-12) the weaker should be submerged from 15 to 
20 seconds, If the lye is too hot or too strong, or the fruits subjected to too long a 
submergence, they will burst when turned out on the trays. If perfectly dipped, the 
skins turn brown, and do not split after the lye has drie<l off them. During the drying 
process I do not bring the fruit indoors, unless it is wet weather, I just cover them 
well to keep off the night moisture, and uncover first thing in the morning. The fruit 
should never be allowed to become damp. 

A FEW RECIPES FOB USING COLD MEAT. 

(By Mrs. A. W. Welden, Parilla.) 

Babotie, —1 onion, 1 cupful milk, 1 thick slice of bread, 2 eggs, any sort of minced 
meat, 1 small teaspoonful of curry powder, small piece of butter, pepper and salt. Soak 
the bread in some of the milk, fry the onion after cutting it up small, beat the eggs, 
and add the retnainder of the milk. Mix these ingredients well together, and add minced 
meat, curry powder, butter, salt and pepper. Bub a pie-dish with the lemon or some 
vinegar, put in the mixture, and bake for 1 hour in a^hef*6^^ 

Lamb 8ouffl€,--^lhJ cold cooked mutton or lamb, loz, rbjatter,* loz, flour, ) pint stock, 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley, 1 tablespoon of tomato^^^ce, 2 eggs. Trim away all skin 
and fat, and pass meat through sieve twice, to make-very fine. Melt butter in a sauce¬ 
pan. Stir in the flour smoothly, add stock, and stir until it boils. Put in the meat, 
parsley, tomato sauce, and season to taste. Take off Are, and let it cool a little. Stir 
^orougUy In the yolks‘of eggs^ and Ughtly fold in the stiffly whipped white of eggs 
throng^ the mixture. Put ipto a buttered piedish, shake a few bread crumbs over the 
j^p, and bake 19 to 15 minutes. 
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, Pk?.-—Take about Jib. of any kind of cooked meat (minced), add pepper, 

salt, a little Worcester sauce, an onion cup up small, and 1 teacup of stock; place this 
mixture in well-buttered piedish, fill up with well-cooked macaroni, strew the top with 
grated cheese and dabs of butter, and bake for an hour. 

Minced Meat Mould ,—^Mince very finely about lib. of cooked meat, add pepper, salt, 
and grated nutmeg to taste. Beat 2 eggs well, and add } pint milk. Mix all well 
together, put into basin, and steam about J hour. 


EYRE’S PENINSULA (CENTRAL). 

[Minnipa, October 6th, 1933.] 


WOOL AKI) ITS USES. 


(By Mrs. Chilman, Warramboo.) 

During the past 3 or 4 years prices of wool and sheepskins have been so low that it 
has been a golden opportunity for anyone who feels inclined to collect and clean wool 
for home use that would otherwise be wasted. At the present time prospects are a 
little brighter as regards the wool market, but even in normal times, when prices are 
fairly good and first-class sheepskins are considered too valuable to bo used at home, 
there is often a certain amount of wool that can be collected without loss. For instance, 
if weevils get into a skin, which sometimes happens, in spite of all precautions, that 
skin is not worth sending to market, although quite good for home use. Sometimes 
after a sheep has been attacked by flies, the wool breaks and falls off; the whole fleece 
can be pulled off carefully, and thijs wool has no market value at all, yet some of the 
nicest and most easily cleaned wool I have handled was procured in this way. Then, 
at shearing time there are many odd pieces that are sold for so little that it is really 
more profitable to clean them and use for filling mattresses, pillows, cushions, &c. 
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Wool can be scoured and cleaned either on the skin or it may be shorn off first and 
washed loose. In either case, the first essential is an abundance of good soapsuds. In 
cleaning a complete skin it is best to divide it first into convenient sized pieces. The 
water should not be too hot, just right for the hands, and changed frequently. Six or 
eight waters are necessary to get it really clean, the last two being clear water. It is 
necessary to remove all traces of soap before diying. The pieces can be pegged on the 
line to dry, afterwards shorn with sheep shears. Washing the loose wool is a little 
more tedious, and I have found an old stretcher thq^ best moans of drying loose wool. 
Spread out on the wire mattress, and cover with wire netting to prevent blowing away. 

Then there is the question of utilising the okin as well as the wool. This is a little 
more difficult. For this purpose it is better to use skins with very short staple; a lamb’s 
skin, about 8 months, is ideal, or a recently-shorn sheep. Miss Campbell’s method, 
which she procured from a Bundle Street furrier, began by soaking the skin 2 or 3 
days in bran water to loosen the dirt, afterwards soaking again in a brine solution of 
salt, saltpetre, and alum; but fairly good results may be had by first washing the skin 
in the ordinary way, and partly drying, but before it becomes quite dry and stiff, nail 
out flat on a large box or board, and rub well with equal parts of salt, saltpetre, and 
alum. Bub thoroughly with a brick or stone, and repeat every day, if possible, for a 
week or more. The more it is rubbed and worked the more pliable and soft it will 
be. Skins treated in this way may be joined together to form a large mat for the 
floor, and can be successfully dyed any desired color. Smaller pieces can be used up 
in quite a number of useful ways. 

Mrs. Chilman exhibited many specimens illustrating the uses of wool. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OONEERENCES. 

Members of Women’s Branches in the Pinnaroo District held a Conference at Parilla 
on September 26th, when Miss Colwill presided over a good attendance of local members 
and visitors. Papers were read as follows:—*^Cultivation of Dahlias” (Miss Colvdll, 
Parilla); ”Cold Meat Recipes” (Mrs. A. W. Welden, Parilla); ”Fruit Drying In the 
Home” (Mrs. Foale, Panlla) ; ”Jam and Jelly Making” (Mrs. Bonnin, Pinnaroo); 
^'The Vegetable Garden” (Mrs, Atze, Pinnaroo); ”Pastry Making” (Mrs. C. Napper, 
Parilla Well); ”Puff Pastry” (Mrs. C. Holmes, Parilla Well); ‘‘Home Nursing” 
(Mrs. Fisk, Pinnaroo); ‘‘Wliolemeal” (Miss O’Loughlin, Pinaroo). 

In the evening Miss E. Campbell (Inspector Domestic Arts, Education Department) 
gave an address and demonstration on ‘‘Dressmaking.” 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Warramboo .... 
Penola . 

29/9/33 

1/11/33 

8/11/33 

18/11/33 

14/11/33 

24/11/33 

11/11/33 

1/11/83 

21/11/33 

7/11/33 

24/11/38 

15 

29 

11 

46 

All members 
15 

15 

30 

20 

14 

Congress Reports. 

Christmas Presents,** 

Mrs. R. Milway 

Congress Reports. 

Discussion. 

Address—^Miss C. Dixon . 
Annual Social. 

Mrs. A. Steer 

Mrs. £. Kidman 

Mrs. E. Teller 

Mrs. E. Teller 

Mrs. A. Cummings 
Miss Kemp 

Mrs. A. Cundy 

Mrs. £. Andrews 

Miss M.. Saigent 

Miss G. Frost 

Miss Dennison 

Tantanoola .... 
Tantanoola .... 
Belafle ........ 

Mundalla. 

WflUainstown... 
Beaadel|ham ... 

Gladst^ . 

Bfl^idleworth ... 
Aiilium . .. 

Homestead Meeting. 

Discussion. 

Address—^Mr. S. Thompson 

Homestead Meetmg. 

** Hooked Rugs,** Miss 
Dennison 
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AGRICULTURA|- views and comments. 

^ ^ MlSOELLANEOnS. 


Agxlcultaral Bureau Odnferences. 

District Conferences will be held as follows;— 

River Murray Swamp Are<is, at Murray Bridge, Thursday, February 15th, F. S. 
Burr (Secretary). ^ 

Lower North, at Riverton, Thursday, February 22nd, O. E. Longbottom) (Secretary), 

Yorlce Petwisiila, at Port Victoria (Wauraltee Branch), Wednesday, 7th, 

M. Newbold (Secretary). 

South-Eant (Up})cr), at Wolseley, Wednesday, March 21st, E. W. Sharrad (Secretary). 

Soutli-Ea^t (TiO\\er), at Tautanoola, Wednesday, April 11th, H. M. Kennedy (Secre¬ 
tary). 

Dairying, at Milang, Wednesday, May 9th, L. E. Yelland (Secretary). 

Eyrt *s Fenmsida (West), at Ceduna, Wednesday, July 4th, A. p. Maguire, Muda- 
muckla (S<x»retiiry). 

Upper North, at Wilmington, Wednesday, July 18th, Chas. Cole (Secretary). 

In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are 
Invited to submit papers and questions for the agenda. 

Seed Wheat from Turretfi^d. 

Mr. R. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work) reports very satisfactory sales 
of seed wiieat from the Turretfield Farm. Ample stocks of Sultan, Gallipoli, and 
Federation, and limited supplies of Nabawa, Waratah, Sword, and Ranee are still on 
hand. Price 3s. 4d. per bushel on trucks Sandy Creek. Intending purchasers should 
lodge their orders early, with the Manager, Turretfield Farm, Roredale. 

Crossbred r. Pure-Bred Dairy Cattle. 

At the December meeting of the Sutherlands Branch of the Agricultural Bureau one of 
the members read a paper, Dairying in the Sutherlands District,^' in the course 
of which the writer expressed the opinion that a cross between the Friesian and 
Holstein or any other two milking breeds would be of advantage over the pure¬ 
bred animal under conditions bordering on ^‘Goyder^s Rainfall Line.'' During the 
discussion that followed a member stated that the crossing of two strains within a 
breed would, in some instances, be a dangerous course, and expressed the definite 
opinion that better results would be obtained from the pure*bred animal. Many 
of the members present questioned the hardiness of the pure *bred, and held the view 
that these cows would not do well under such rigorous conditions. It was thought 
that a cross would be hardier, and therefore give better results in the long run. 

The Chief Dairy Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlow), who was asked to express an 
opinion on this subject said;— 

Since the Friesian and Holstein are to all intents and purposes identically the same 
cattle—previously known as Holstein Friesian in Australia—^this suggested ‘‘cross’* 
would really result in breeding pure animals, provided both the male and female 
were registered. There are now no Holstein Friesians in Australia, as they are all 
registered in the Friesian Herd Book. 

The suggestion that crossbred animals are more hardy than pure breds is explained 
by what is known as hybrid vigor. It has long been recognised that crosses between 
difitorent strains and varieties of races 0f animals produce very vigorous progeny. 
A very famd%l|L though extreme example, is the iwUe* 

Alihotigiitn hybrid vigor is often noticeable in crossbred dairy stock, it is 
usually only indicated by an ability to live under severe conditions, and not by any 



These big Sydney Cartage Con¬ 
tractors say; 

^Perdriau creaied great savings* 
cutting down lyre repairs and 
replacements and keeping trucks 
continually on road , . . Our strict 
time schedule demands best tyres 
procurable—Perdriau more than 
fills that role. Our fleet is Perdriau- 
shod for service^ value and economy. ” 
♦ 

'Double toughened by a special 
process* the Perdriau tread saves 
money by slower wear and longer 
mileage* Perdriau means real 
economy at the new reduced prices. 
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greater ability to prodixee milk in excess of the quantity you would expect a pure* 
bred animal of the same size and age to produce under the same conditions. Probably 
there would be a tendency for the crossbred to produce less milk if possible, but 
appear more robust. It is suggested that since it is a fact that cows can only pro¬ 
duce milk in proportion to the amount and kind of food they obtain, the question 
of semi-staryation should not be a consideration. If conditions such as this must 
pertain, then it would probably be more profitable to keep goats, which can notoriously 
exist under very harsh conditions. 

If the conditions are as harsh as is suggested it is doubtful whether any cows, 
pure or crossbred, would give satisfactory results, but if sufficient food is made 
available, I am inclined to think that the average puxe-bred animal will quite hold 
her own from a production point of view with the average crossbred. It is not always 
a sound argument to compare the production ability of a good crossbred animal, of 
which there are many, with the production of a mediocre pure-bred animal, which are 
more prevalent than they should be. 

Bgg-laylng Oompetitlon at Parafidd Poultry Staition. 

The •Minister of Agriculture, Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.C., has authorised an Egg 
Laying Competition, commencing at Parafield Poultry Station on April 1st. Recog¬ 
nising the necessity for improving the standard of the poultry stock of the State the 
Government is increasing the accommodation at Parai^eld to 500 Single Test Pens. 
This test offers breeders an excellent opportunity of having their stock tested under 
official supervision. The weight of every egg laid during the currency of the test will 
be recorded and will be available at the conclusion of the test to competitors. With 
the progress of the export trade, which brings our producers into competition with 
practically every egg producing country in the world, the necessity for maintaining 
the standard of our stock is being very fully realised. The Single Test method gives 
an accurate record of the performances of the birds over a period of 12 months, and 
gives breeders an excellent foundation for the breeding stock. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Government Poultry Expert, Box 90IE, 
Adelaide. 


VETEBINART INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

Mcrtana reports mare with occasional cough, good appetite, large hard swelling on 
chest. 

Reply—Give the following treatment:—(1) Starve for 18 hours. (2) At the end of 
that time give the following drench:—Raw linseed oil, IJ pints; oil of turpentine, 4 
tablespoons; shake thoroughly before giving. (3) Subsequently feed on good quality 
chaff, bran, and crushed oats. (4) Give 1 tablespoon of Fowler ^s solution of arsenic 
in a small damped feed night and morning for 14 days. Report progress in 21 days. 

Black Bock Agricultural Bureau asks —(1) Correct way to feed cocky chaff. (2) 
Sheep with sores on shoulders, (3) Correct method of branding sheep that already 
carry one brand. 

Replies—(1) Cocky chaff has a low feeding value and is very deficient in mineral 
matter. It should therefore be used in conjunction with oats and a mineral mixture. 
pit oatis are used, there is no necessity to buy bran or pollard. Bran is higher in 
mneral matter than pollard. A mineral mixture as suggested below should be fed 
to the cows:—Dicalcic phosphate, 60 parts; coarse salt (36*37% P*0#)» 40 parts. For 
the average milking cow mix 4oz8. of the mixture in the feed daily. (2) Clip wool 
away frpm wound, wash daily with salt solution (teaspoonful of salt to the pint of 
^ter), and qubsoquently syrab on the following mixture:--<hreosote, 1 part; oil of 
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turpentine, 6 parts; raw linseed oil, 20 parts. (3) A sheepowner obtaining sheep which 
are already branded on his position should not use his registered brand, as the resulting 
combination may produce the brand of another person; also, blotch branding might 
'Oa^Uy be caused. The altematiye is to use a numeral. The figures 2 to 9 may be used 
as flodt marks on any part of the sheep by the owner of a registered brand only: 
Provided that <ynXy one of such numeralei be used on any one sheep, and the size not to 
-efzceed 4in. in height. 

Greenock hoe 12-year-old draught gelding, eats ravenously, ealwa flecked with blood. 
Baisea the head and arches the neck. 

Eeply—Have the teeth examined and attended to if necesi^y (the quidding of half 
masticated food is a sign of defective teeth). Give the horse a little long hay before 
each feed of chaff. Further, feed the chaff damped. Two tablespoons of Fowler's 
4Solution of arsenic in a small damped feed should be given once daily for 14 days. 

Wisanger, Kangaroo Island, reports horse 15 years old, frogs of both front feet 
•deformed. Deep holes alongside of frog, which is festered. 

Beply—The complaint is probably thrush, which is an inflammation in the tissues 
underlying the frog. Try the following treatment:—Cut away all ragged and over¬ 
grown frog, so that any matter (pus) and discharges can escape, but do not remove 
good sound frog tissues. Apply the following mixture:—(Ml of creosote, 2 drams; 
methylated spirits, 2ozs.; shake well. Pour a little into crevices and cleft of frog, 
and then plug with cotton wool or tow. Repeat treatment daily until discharge ceases. 
It is essential that the mare be kept on a good dry bed or floor. 

Pinnaroo has oaives lost use of front legs; hind legs stiff; and frothing from nose. 

Reply—The paralysis is very probably due to defective nutrition (mineral or vitamin). 
It is doubtful if it will pay to treat the calves as recovery is very slow, but should 
you wish to do so, they should be put on to fresh whole milik. A tablespoon of cod 
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WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTIUSERS LTD. 
Fort Adelaide and Wallaroo. 



oil ahotild be given twice daily. To give this, put ii^ bottom 0£ ltKi:^cke|t Ottil 
gradually stir in the ration of milk. Should you wish to rear any further ehlveo^ a 
tablespoonful of eod liver oil should be given daily in the milk. 

Warramho reports epidemic of pink-eye in flock of sheep, 

Beply—Some sheep men let the disease take its course, but the following treatment 
is advised:—(1) Affdcted cases should be separated from healthy sheep. (2) If 
possible, put them in a small paddock, where there liv shade and water. Hand-feeding is 
advisable. (3) Put a few drops of a 4 per cent, solution of zinc sulphate in eyea. 
daily. The disease is highly infectious; be careful not to spread infection by handling 
healthy sheep after affected ones. The hands should be disinfected. The disease is 
usually introduced with bought sheep, and is due to a germ. 

Merghiny reports horses with cough and discharge from nostrils. 

Reply—The condition may be influenza or a mild form of strangles. The following 
treatment is suggested:—(1) Isolate all affected horses. (2) Put on to good quality 
chaff, bran, and a little crushed oats. (3) Give each horse 1 teaspoon of powdered^ 
nux nomica night and morning for 14 days. To give, mix with treacle and smear well 
back on the tongue. (4) If any green lucerne is available, a daily ration would help* 
them considerably. Horses with a cough and a discharge should have the head steamed 
daily with eucalyptus. 


HORTICULTUBAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 


Defective Gordo Fruit Bunches. 

A grower of large quantities of Muscat Gordo grapes in one of the irrigated area^‘ 
sent three ^mples of hunches and berries of Gordo vines to Mr, G, Quinn (Chief' 
Horticultural Instructor) with a request as to the cause of the non-setting of ihm^ 
berries of some bunches, and drying off of fruits on others, and the parboiled oondi- 
iion of others found lying on the sand in the sun under other vines. 

He states his crop was much reduced each season by these defects, which he attri¬ 
buted to the Oidvum fungus, 

Mr. Quinn replied as follows:— 

(1) I can detect no evidence of injury by the Oidium (Powdery Mildew) fungus- 
on these berries or stalks. I know there is, amongst the older settlers on the Murray, 
a suspicion that this non-setting of the Gordo fruits is caused by an early attack of 
Oidium, but, if seeing is believing, I am an unbeliever, as I have never yet found 
visible evidences to that effect on similar specimens to those you submit. There is 
evidence on the inflorescence where the sprigs of red dried berries are located, of the 
presence of a caterpillar—I should say the active small green larva of the Oacoeeda 
postvittana, or Light Brown Apple Moth, a native leaf rolling caterpillar which in 
the spring and early summer attacks all sorts of plants—^roses, apples, and grape* 
vines in particular, when these latter are just setting. It bites the stalks of the- 
branchlets, eating the green outer bark, and webs up the embryo berries which, being* 
thus cut off from nourishment, die early. This pest, as a rule, disappears with the^ 
advent of settled hot weather, but during a cool summer goes on breeding and feed? 
ing on the bark of the now growing bunches. In a vineyard little can be done^ 
eoccepting it be possible to go over the vines and pull tiie newly set bunches froe^ 
from leaves and tendrils which crowd them and give shelter to the pest. This^ 
combined with sulphuring which may incommode the eaterpillars, as well as prevent: 
a possible attack of Oidium, 



:fAPi' riptemt tfuiH wUtk liaye hem separated from the bunch and 

the hot sand have heen rimplj parboiled. . Aa you know^ prior to the stage 
•of developing sugar, the Gordo berries are very readily reduced to this condition, 
and eventually, as they'dry out, become hard and red. Similar berries were con¬ 
tained in No. 1 sample in both stages of desiccation. 

(3) This wilting of the distal end of the bunch (inflorescence) would appear to 
be possibly caused by two factors:—(1) In the first place, as it hangs down it is in a 
subordinate position for receiving sap—t.e., sap does not flow down below a horizontal 
position equally well with its upward movement in more vertical parts of plants. If 
the vines are beginning to become sluggish through the soil drying out between 
irrigations the fruits are robbed by the leaves, and it may be assumed the lowest 
portion of the bunch most—owing to the above rule. (2) The heat reflected or 
radiated from the sand may cause this, more particularly if the lower point of the 
bunch is near to the ground surfaca There is no evidence of insect injury on the 
stalk of this specimen. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKINO OKDBBS FOR SUHMBR, 1934. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS.—78. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.— 15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGOS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.—15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DBUVBRY.—CHICKS—February and March. 

Salisbury, EGGS—January and February. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in ooutn Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully smeoted and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimnm weight of Sozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and CSiiekens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

prodnoed at Parafield. 

£ARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further partioulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisburv, or Poultry Bxpert, Department of Agrioulture, Flinders Street, Ade l aide. 

C. F. AMDBRSOH, Poultry Bzpert. 
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The general propositioiii of the acattered or tardy setting of Gk>rdo berries being* 
BO general would appear to indicate a lack of cross pollination, and an evidence 
of lack of potency in the pollen produced in the flowers of the Gordo. This charac¬ 
teristic is very marked in the closely allied variety, Muscat of Alexandria, which is 
regularly cross pollinated by hand in glasshouse-grown vineries. The paw or tail 
of a rabbit or hare is rubbed over the flower bunches of some other sort flowering 
at the same time, and then rubbed up and down the flowering bunches of the Muscat 
of Alexandria. 

This cannot be done in the open field, but a good sulphuring at the time the caps 
are falling from the flowers is claimed by French viperous to stimulate setting of 
those sorts of wine grapes which have similar characteristics. 

The French vignerons call this failure to set '^Coulure/' and they definitely claim) 
that sulphuring lessens it, but cannot say whether it is because it prevents the attacks' 
of Oidium or perhaps other unrecognised fungi on the blossoms, or merely that the 
puffing of a current of sulphur-laden air through the inflorescence mechanically pro¬ 
motes distribution of the pollen produced by the Gordo blossoms. 

Pruning Orange and Lemon Trees. 

Replying to the Secretary of the Laura Bay Branch of the Agricultural Bureaui 
who asked, ''Is it necessary to prune citrus trees!Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural' 
Instructor) says:—These trees require attention when small, chiefly to make sure 
that the principal branches do not grow across eaich other or across the centre of 
the tree. This is to give balance to the framework. As they grow larger, some 
thinning may become necessary to prevent the inner parts of the framework being 
crowded. As a rule, this crowding results in much dead twiggy wood accumulating on 
the limbs inside of the tree. 

It is not desirable to prune a citrus tree so as to form a hollow vase shape—^as is 
done with most deciduous kinds of fruit trees—but to aim at maintaining a dome-like 
canopy of leaves right over the framework^ almost as the fabric of an umbrella covers- 
the framework of that useful article. The leaves are required to act as a shade to 
deflect the strongest sun heat, as well as to do their share in the metabolic processes 
necessary to the well-being and growth of the plant. 

When the lower branches are, by the natural extension of those above them, forced* 
to a pendulous position and touching the soil it is well to shorten back their extremities 
either wholly or in part In practice this usually first takes the form of shortening 
them back to where a small growth turns upwards but subsequently it may be necessary 
to remove them so as to lift the fruit and leaves 1ft. or more above the soil. 

The object of this procedure is to gradually lengthen the main stem as the lower 

limbs are removed but generally thhi action is spread over several years, thus avoiding 
at all times unnecessarily exposing the bark of the trunk and miain limbs to the direct 
rays of the summer sun. 

When the citrus trees reach a fruitful and mature stature, the canopy of foliage 
becomes less dense on the top, and then small latxjral shoots are allowed to develop on 
the inside framework of the tree where they often produce the most perfect fruits. 

There is no set time for pruning citrus trees, excepting that any limbs or boughs 
wihich permit a direct entry of sunlight should be cut away in spring or early summer, 
when the sap is flowing freely and new growths may close over the gaps with protecting 
foliage before the sun exercises extretsie power. 

Dead brush wood may be cut out at any period when the owner can find time to* 
do the work Large cuts made Sn the removal of limbs should be smoothened with a 
lEnife, and painted over the exposed woody part with thick pasty lead paint to facilitate- 
a safe and healthy growth of covering tissue. 
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Tested Atad Proved 



Jhr 


every Power Kerosene job 


Proved by tests in laboratory and on the 
farm to be knock-proof — and therefore 
able to release the maximum power your 
engine was designed and built to give. No 
matter what the job may be VOCO Power 
means FULL POWER and being knock- 
proof you get flexibility • . . No knocks 
when you suddenly load the engine, only 
a full powered pickup—smooth and swift. 
Use VOCO, its outstanding quality means 
more work from less fuel. 





VACUUM OIU COMPANIV PTV.UTD, 
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NATURAL AND FEDERAL DISABILITIES OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. VIEWED AS AN ESSENTIALLY 
AGRARIAN STATE. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


EVIDENCE GIVEN AT ADELAIDE BEFORE THE COMMONWEALTH 
GRANTS COMMISSION, DECEMBER, 1933. 

South Australia is without exploitable Coal deposits, and it follows that 
industries, social services involving the use of Power, Rail transport, and inci¬ 
dentally costs of rural production, are in some degree controlled by those from 
whom Coal is procured; nor has it permanent running waters from which Power 
might be economically derived. Again, apart from Copper deposits which at 
present are lying dormant, Gypsum, Salt, and limited Iron Ore deposits, it 
lacks mineral resources -of any great importance. South llliastralia has no* 
natural forests of appreciable cx)mmercial value, and its only permanent water¬ 
course is the lower reachers of the River Murray. The logical corollary to- 
these natural disabilities is a present-day lack of population in proportion to 
territory effectively occupied, and it must be admitted that natural conditions, 
quite as much as the Fedelral tie, have compelled South Australia to develop, in 
the main, along agricultural and pastoral lines. But apart from these natural 
disadvantages, the cumulative pressure of 30 years^ Federal fiscal policy upon 
rural production in South Australia has been very severe. The avowed aim of 
this policy has been industrial self-sufficiency of a handful of people, and it has 
operated very much to the disadvantage of South Australia, the solvency of 
which as a State is ultimately dependent upon its ability to export rural produce 
at a profit. I shall support this statement by the following considerations:— 

In the first place, it must be fairly obvious that a community depending so 
largely upon rural output for home expenditure and commitments abroad must 
be economically able to face World competition and to accept World prices,, 
coupled with corresponding parity for home consumption. In other words, with¬ 
out loss to itself it must be able to sell in the cheapest markets. In such circum¬ 
stances, its solvency would appear to rest upon corresponding ability of its 
primary producers to buy in the cheapest markets; nor is this possible except 
under the incidence of a revenue or low tariff policy. Unfortunately, from 
the standpoint of South Australia, and that of other rural States, Federal Fiscal 
policy has, from its inception, been one of high Tariffs, the height of which haa 
progressively risen from period to period, culminating in the all but prohibitive 
rates of 1930. 

What have been the outstanding effects of this policy? It has assisted to build 
up two huge cities—Sydney and Melbourne—and in the process it has forced 
up costs of nirql production to such an extent that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to dispose of Australian rural produce at a profit to producers on the 
markets of the World. 

Between 1901 and 193] the population of Sydney rose from 478,900 to- 
1,256,230, and that of Melbourne from 494,129 to 1,030,750, that is to say, increases 
of 157 per cent, and 109 per cent, respectively over a period of 30 years. 

Again, the value of the yearly output of the factories of New South Wales and 
Victoria rose between 1907 and 1929—a period of 22 yeArs—from £66,924,64^ 
to £313,196,038, representing an aggregate increaee in value of £246,271,392, or 
368 per cent, above 1907 values. 
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It would appear, therefore, that the factories of our two large cities have 
flourished exceedingly behind the High Tariff Wall of Federal Policy, but unfor¬ 
tunately, apart from articles of Primary Production, such as Butter, Cheese, 
Flour, &c., their enormous and costly output has not proved exportable, and has 
in the main been reserved for Australian Home consumption. And however 
much their own private interests may have been injured thereby, Australian 
♦consumers and users have been compelled to purchase these locally manufactured 
articles at prices considerably in excess of world parity, with crippling results 
upon general costs of production. In this connection, the following figures 
from the Commonwealth Year Book are illuminating. The total value of Com¬ 
monwealth Exports for 1930-31 is given as £101,402,814, of which £99,139,484 
represented Primary Produce and £2,263,330 manufactured articles other than 
primary products, or 2.2 per cent of the total only. Hence, the infinitesimal 
value of locally manufactured articles, other than primary produce, from ihe 
standpoint of our commitments abroad should be fairly obvious. 

The immediate effects of high tariffs would seem, therefore, to be that those 
on the wrong side of the Tariff Wall are forced to »pay considerably more than 
World parity for articles manufactured in their midst, and under a drag-net 
Tariff of the type we have recently experienced the cumulative result is an in¬ 
evitable all-round increase in the cost of living, which in its turn leads sympatheti¬ 
cally to pi’ogressive increases in the cost of wages. The latter then become 
responsible for further increases in the necessaries of life and industry generally, 
and are ultimately refiected in progressively increasing costs of rural production, 
upon which rests precariously at the present time the ^\hole superstnictui’e of 
the State. 

In the years that immediately succeeded the War, the insidious rise in costs 
of rural production was to some extent masked by a brief period of unusually 
high prices for rural produce This period has now come to an abrupt end, and 
I hold firmly to the belief that an important, if not the main factor behind the 
crisis through which South Australia is passing, and indeed, to a less degree, 
the Commonwealth as a whole, is the fact that World prices for primary products 
no longer balance our artificially swollen costs of production. This unfortunate 
position is attributable both directly and indirectly to a relentless jiolicy of 
prohibitive tariffs; and since as a State we have not the advantages of the 
accumulated wealth of locally protected manufactures, and have to pay toll 
to the industrialised States for the necessaries of life and industry, the Federal 
Government cannot, in my opinion, escape the responsibility for a position very 
largely of its own creation. 

The time at my disposal does not permit of a detailed examination into Costs 
of Production of the various phases of rural acjtivity, and I shall have to content 
myself with a few typical examples with which I am familiar. 

Wheat, because of its ready adaptability to our conditions of climate and soil— 
and, prior to Federation, it could have been added to our economic conditions as 
well—^Wheat looms very large in the history of the State. Indeed, together 
with Wool, we may be said to owe to it whatever development we have hitherto 
attained to. It follows, therefore, that anything relating to its Costs of Produc¬ 
tion is of paramount importance to the State, and indeed to a less degree to the 
Commonwealth as a whole. Unfortunately the determination of a mean figure 
applicable to the State as a whole is an exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
proposition; these costs must necessarUy vary from district to district, from 
farm to farm, and even from season to season on one and the same farm. Never¬ 
theless, in existing circumstances, I do not believe that anyone could be found 
with any real knowledge of the question who would maintain that 2s. per bushel 
and less on the farm could possibly meet current costs of production. I have 
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been responsible for a Government Farm (Tnrretfield) which for 10 successive' 
years had been run from its own revenues without the assistance of a Government 
grant, and during the course of which all expenditure was submitted to detailed 
analysis. 1 append as a contribution to the subject itemised statements of actual 
Costs of Production of Wheat (1) at Turretfield for the three-year period closing 
on June 30th, 1932, and (2) on a private Mallee Farm, the accounts of which 
were kept by the Department of Agriculture over the same period. 

Statement “A.” —From the Standpoint of Seasonal Field Operations. 



Turretfield Farm. 

Private Mallee Farm. 



ean Costs 

• 

M 

ean Costs 



Per 

Per 

Per- 

Per 

Per 

Per- 


Acre. 

Bushel. 

centage. 

Acre. 

Bushel. 

centage. 


£ «. d. 

«. d. 

% 

£ 8, d. 

8. d. 

% 

Preparation of fallows. 

0 18 0 

0 11 

22*7 

0 12 1 

0 9 

24-9 

Seeding operations. 

0 17 3 

0 11 

21*8 

0 11 6 

0 8 

231 

Harvest operations . 

0 11 8 

0 7 

14*6 

0 11 2 

0 8 

22-9 

Balance of expenditure. 

1 12 6 

1 8 

40*9 

0 14 2 

0 10 

291 

Totals. 

3 19 5 

4 1 

100*0 

2 8 8 

2 11 

1000 


Statement —From the Standpoint of Main Costing Items. 


Labor (direct and indirect). 

0 

18 

9 

1 

0 

23*6 

0 

9 

2 

0 

7 

18*8 

Use of Horses. 

0 

12 

6 

0 

8 

16*8 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

81 

Use of tractor. 


— 


— 


— 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

18*6 

Use of Implements . 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

4*7 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

8*0 

Seed. 

0 

6 

9 

0 

4 

8*6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6*4 

Purchase of essential material ... 

0 

10 

1 

0 

6 

12*7 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16*6 

Balance of expenditure. 

1 

7 

7 

1 

6 

34*7 

0 

11 

7 

0 

8 

23*7 

Totals. 

3 

19 

6 

4 

1 

100*0 

2 

8 

8 

2 

11 

100*0 


Statement ‘‘C.” —From the Standpoint of Interest and Depreciation. 


Depreciation on improvements 
and plant 

Interest on land and improvements 

Interest on floating capital. 

Interest on overdraft. 

0 8 2 

0 16 9 

0 4 10 

0 2 2 

0 6 

0 10 

0 3 

0 1 

10*3 

19*9 

6*1 

2*7 

0 10 7 

0 5 6 

0 3 0 

0 0 7 

0 8 

0 4 

0 2 

21*8 

11*3 

6*2 

1*2 

Total interest and depreciation 
charges 

1 10 11 

1 7 

39*0 

0 19 8 

1 2 

40*5 

Balance of expenditure. 

2 8 6 

2 6 

61*0 

1 9 0 

1 9 

69*6 

Totals. 

3 19 5 

4 1 

100*0 

2 8 8 

2 11 

100*0 

Mean yields per acre. 

19*20 Bushels. 

16*92 Bushels. 


We have here two authentic examples of the Costs of Growing Wheat under 
existing South Australian conditions: one is representative of the older settled^ 
heavy soil, Central and Lower North Divisions of the State, and the other of 
the more recently settled lighter soil Mallee Lands. As might have been expected, 
wheiftt can be grown at lower costs on the cheaper and lighter Mallee lands than 
in the older settled portions of the State. Attention is drawn to the fact, how¬ 
ever, that even in the Mallee, costs on the farm are 2s. lid. a bushel, which 
oorrffimond to 3s. 6d. on truck Port Adelaide, as compared with 2s. 6d. on trucks 
only^P^oh is at present being offered. Moreover, the mean yield of the Mallee* 
FarSk^ Under consideration, namely, 16.92bush., is considerably higher than that. 
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of the Murray Mallee Division as a whole, namely, about Sbush. to the acre for 
crops sown on fallow land: if subject to correction for reduced harvest costs, we 
assumed similar expenditure per acre for the Murray Mallee Division as a whole, 
we would find that a mean yield of Sbush. per acre would involve costs in the 
neighborhood of 5s. per acre, that is to say, twice as much as is being offered at 
outports to-day. 

Finally, and apart altogether from the direct influence of high cost of living 
upon the farmer himself, I shall add that most of the items included in the Costs 
of Production of Wheat admit of appreciable reductions under a i)olicy of Low 
Tariffs. Indeed, I am prepared to go as far as to say that if Port Adelaide were 
a free port, even Wheat at 2s. a Bushel would not necessarily prove a losing 
proposition. 

In 1913 I had occasion to put on record current values for farm machinery, 
essential farm material, tools, &c. These values have been summarised below in 
contrast with corresponding 1933 values:— 



1913. 

1933. 

i. 

Per¬ 

centages 

increases. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

% 

Essential farm maohinery . 

618 17 0 

638 13 6 

231 

Farm harness. 

21 16 6 

30 9 5 

39-6 

Miscellaneous tools..... 

3 9 3 

6 17 6 

69*6 

Other materials essential to wheat growing. 

91 13 0 

100 13 1 

9*8 

Totals . 

£635 16 0 

£776 13 6 

220 


In considering these flgures we must not overlook the fact that the original 
1913 Total, namely, £635 16s., representing current purchases of farmers, waa 
already a protectionist total that no farmer should be called upon to bear: this 
total rose to £901 in 1925; fell to £826 19s. 4d. in 1930, and to £775 13s. 5d. in 
1933, which is still 22 per cent, higher than the original 1913 protectionist total. 
Figues such as these involve heavy Interest and Depreciation charges, which tend 
to render the growing of Wheat exceedingly costly and unprofitable whenever 
climatic conditions reduce yields to low levels, or World Economic conditions have 
a corresponding effect upon prices. 

How heavily interest and depreciation charges weigh upon the farmer, and more 
particularly upon the farmer handling relatively small areas, was made clear 
in a recent inquiry which I made into Capital invested in South Australian Wheat 
Farming. Figures given below summarise the position, apart from interest on 
land or rent. 


Estimated Mean Interest and Depreciation on Improvements and Working Plant 
on Farms of Varying Dimensions. 





Mean 



Assumed 

Interest and 


Mean Areas. 

Mean Yield 

Depreciation 



per acre. 

per bushel. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

8. d. 


287 

18-87 

2 2 


633 

17-78 

2 0 

Average farms. 

988 

1,651 

3,077 

14-05 

11-86 

10-00 

1 11 

1 10 

1 9 
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The above figures are based upon an inquiry into Hie position of 129 South 
Australian Wheat Farms. Tt will be observed that'•interest and depreciation 
charj^es on improvements and working plant are practically equivalent to current 
prices of Wheat on the farm. The uneconomic height to which these charges 
have attained is one of the consequences of a high tariff policy. 

In 1027 I had occasion to keep the accounts of a prominent Dairyman situated 
on the Itiver Murray Reclaimed Swamp Lands, and notwithstanding the fact 
that for the year his Herd averaged more than l,000galls. of Milk for every cow 
in the herd, the inclusive costs of the milk produced were a shade under OJd. 
per gallon. ^ 

The recent attitude of the Belgian Government towards exportable primary 
products in which many South Australian producers are vitally interested is 
surely a reminder that a policy of economic self-sufficiency, which has brought 
130 million Americans to the brink of ruin is not likely to succeed in Australia; 
we cannot expect others to purchase our goods if we refuse to take theirs in 
exchange. Until the inevitable crash comes this particular aspect of the question 
may not interest our manufacturers of unexportable commodities, but what in 
the meanwhile are'the primary-producing States of the Commonwealth to do? 

Another consequence of our National policy, which hits primary producers 
heavily, is that ^ long as we refuse to balance exports of primary produce by 
corresponding imports, cargo vessels must reach Australia in ballast, and out¬ 
ward freights must be correspondingly higher. This means that our producers 
have been compelled to accept lower export parity for their goods than would 
have been the case had our National policy been more in keeping with the natural 
requirements of an Agrarian State. 

1 recognise fi’eely that South Austi’alia is not the only State dependent upon 
rural output for continued prosperity; and although this dependence may not 
be quite as great as our own, the Commonwealth might perhaps justly be des¬ 
cribed as a federation of rural States with two highly industrialised Cities. 
But unfortunately oven in this matter of rural production we have special difficul¬ 
ties of our own which tend to place South Australia at a disadvantage relatively 
to the better endowed Sister States, and to these difficulties I propose noAv drawing 
attention. 

Tt is well recognised that over the bulk of Australia, Rainfall and its seasonal 
distribution dominate Crop Production and the relative abundance of grass or 
Livestock-carrying capacity of the land. In this ci>nnection, out of territory 
380,070 square miles in area, 310,660 square miles or 81.7 per cent, of South 
Australia receive less than ]0in. of yearly rainfall, and lie therefore outside 
normal cropping areas. Corresponding percentages for land outside the lOin. 
rainfall line for Sister States are as follows:—Western Australia, 49.9 per cent.; 
New South Wales, 15.7 per cent.; Queensland, 12 per cent.; whilst in Victoria 
and Tasmania a rainfall in excess of lOin. is received by each St-ate throughout 
their respective territories, ft must be clear, therefore, that in South Australia 
the available cropping area is very much restricted by unfavorable rainfall 
conditions. 

Again, of the country receiving in South Australia lOin. and more of rain, 
a limited proportion only is suitable for agricultural operations. In this con¬ 
nection it is estimated that not more than 15,000,000 acres can be described as 
arable land, that is to say, 33.8 per cent, only of the land receiving lOin. and 
more of rain, and 6.4 per cent, only of South Australia’s total territory. 

Moreover, of our arable area in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 acres, or two- 
thirds of the total is ‘^Mallee Ijand,” and as such of relatively low natural fertility. 
It is this fact that tends to keep our Inean crop yields at a relatively low level* 
and to make jt extremely difficult for at least 60 per cent, of our farmers to face 
artiheiaPy raised costs of production, and their personal straits are reflected 
in the flnaneial difficulties of the State. 
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Another serious difficulty is the absence of good underground water supplies 
for Livestock and other purposes over the greater part of South Australia. 
This has rendered necessary the' building up of costly reservoirs with attendant 
reticulation systems to meet the needs of an extremely scat1x»red population, and 
the building and upkeep of these national works has been a Iieavy burden on 
State finances. 

Our pastures and our hot dry summers do not lend themselves generally to 
dairying, except with the costly assistance of hand-feeding over six months of 
the year, and we have usually found ourselves compelled to import butter for 
home consumption over portion of the year. This disability has hitlicrto hampered 
our attempts at closer settlement. Apart from the very limited areas of Reclaimed 
Murray Swamps and portions of our Hills Districts, the only impoitani trac^t of 
country likely to prove suitable for Dairying is situated in the South-Eastern 
Statistical Division of the State. Unfortunately, much of the latter country is 
usually under water in Winter, and has already involved the State in heavy 
expenditure for drainage, and is likely to cost a good deal more before the work 
can be completed. 

It is true that we possess important tracts of country admirably adapted to 
fruit and vine-growing, whether under irrigation or conditions of natural rainfall. 
Unfortuately, the Federal high tariff policy has forced up Costs of Production 
to such an extent that to-day it is no longer possible to market fruit and fniit 
products overseas to any great advantage. The uneviable position of the canned 
and dried fruit industries is a case in point. To these might be added the stag¬ 
nation of the Olive Oil industry, which is barely able to face foreign competition 
on the home market, although admirably adapted to local conditions of climate 
and soil, and which prior to federation api>eared to be full of promise for the 
State. But with the cost of mere picking in the neighborhood of £5 a ton, it is 
little wonder that Olive growing is looked at askance by would-be growers. And 
it is analogous reasons that pi’event us from developing a profitable overseas 
trade in Pig Products. 

Finally, our high Railway rales which are partly one of the consecpiences of 
the scattered nature of our land settlement and partly one of the consequences 
of a high tariff policy, are very burdensome upon local rural production. These 
rates are relatively heavier than in neighboring States a^^ the following examples 
will show:— 



Wh 

eat. 

Superphosphate. 


First 

1 

First 

1 

First 

First 


60 Miles. 

100 Miles 

1 50 Miles. 

100 Miles. 


per bushel. 

per bushel. 

per ton. 

per ton. 


d. 

d. 

i fi. d. 

d. 

South Australia* ... 

2-95 

4-39 

1 5 5 

9 8 

New South Wales . 

2-44 

3-80 

5 0 

0 9 

Victoria. 

214 

3*29 

3 8 

5 7 

Western Australia . 

2-05 

3-51 

3 3 

4 1 




__ 

_ _ 


•Note.—B inco the beginning of the present season and until tlie end of June, 1934, 
rates payable by South Australian Farmers for wheat and super have been reduced 


by 20 per cent., namely:— 

First 50 miles for wheat. 2.3Gd. per bush. 

First 100 miles for wheat. 3.51d. per bush. 

First 50 miles for super. 4s. 4d. per ton 

First 100 miles for super. 7s. 9d. per ton 


But in so far as the State is concerned, the position remains the same, since the 
State Treasury must pay the 20 per cent, to the credit of the Railways. 
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I understand that the warrantableness of some of the developmental expenditure 
incurred by the State within recent years has been questioned, and in particular 
expenditure incurred in the gradual development of Eyre Peninsula. 

In the latter connection it is necessary to draw attention to the fact that 
60 per cent, of the area of the State lies to the West of Port Augusta, including 
Eyre Peninsula and its Northern hinterland, and 40 per cent, only to the east 
of the Port, including the earlier settled portions of the State. 

It seems to me unthinkable that any State could afford to leave idle more than 
50 per cent, of its effective area, when it was known that a large proportion 
of this area was suitable for Sheep or Wheat, upon which the Eastern portion 
of the State had been effectively settled. Attention ehould be drawn to the fact 
that the greater part of the Peninsula was covered with Mallee or low scrub, and 
that the actual cost of clearing and development had fallen not upon the State, 
but upon the individual settler, and frequently to his eventual loss. Nor should 
it be forgotten that however good the quality of the soil, Mallee Blocks, reclaimed 
by individual settlers, cannot as a rule be expected to reach normal farming 
conditions until at least 10 years, and frequently more, from date of original 
settlement. Unfortunately, Settlers have been faced by a series of unfavorable 
seasons since early settlement, and the State has been compelled to supply them 
with special assistance to enable them to keep on the land. The position has been 
further complicated by the settlement of Returned Soldiers on the only available 
Crown Lands of the State, and many of them have unfortunately proved unsuitable 
settlers. 

The main State developmental works on the Peninsula are represented by a 
narrow-gauge railway line and an attempt to provide water to the central areas 
from its Southern end. The expenditure involved was inevitable if the Peninsula 
was to be settled, and in my opinion with the eyes of land-hungry neighbors 
upon our sparsely-settled areas no State could afford not to attempt the settlement 
of more than one-half of its available area. It is probably true that public works 
on the Peninsula do not at present pay interest and are, therefore, a burden upon 
taxpayers of the eastern half of the State. But with a complete knowledge of 
the Peninsula and its conditions I am prepared to maintain that, given a fiscal 
policy more in keeping with the rural requirements of the Commonwealth than 
we have hitherto experienced, Eyre Peninsula should, in the course of time, 
be able to meet interest on any expenditure that may have been incurred on its 
behalf. I stated in evidence before an earlier Commission that between 1935 
and 1940 the Peninsula should carry in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 acres of 
Wheat, from which 15,000,000bush. might be expected, and that its fiocks should 
expand to from 1,600,000 to 1,800,000 sheep. To these opinions I still adhere, 
with the addition that the Dairying and Poultry Industries are also capable of 
important development over this area. As a contribution towards my anticipa¬ 
tions in this direction, I shall point out that already in 1931-32 Eyre Peninsula 
had about 1,137,000 acres under wheat, and a production of over lOJ million 
bushels. 

The costliness of the River Murray settlements has also been criticised, and 
in some directions perhaps not without reason. Mistakes have no doubt been 
made, but could it have been otherwise in a national undertaking of this magni¬ 
tude? Two factors have added very considerably to the costs incurred, namely:— 

1. The hurried settlement of numerous Returned Soldiers anxious to resume 

normal civil life, which for sentimental reasons could not have been 
avoided; and 

2. Direct and indirect infiuence of a high tariff policy. 

I am of the opinion that in its attempts at settlement of Eyre Peninsula, and 
at development of the River Murray Irrigation areas, particularly in relation 
to the settlement of Returned Soldiers, South Australia has undertaken national 
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work of major importance, and that considering that the policy that has led to 
the enrichment of the industrial States has led to corresponding impoverishment 
of South Australia, it seems reasonable that the Commonwealth as a whole should 
assist this State to carry a burden which unfortunately it is no longer able to 
bear without outside assistance. 

It is often stated that the countryside benefited from economic association 
with large centres of population, and whilst from the general viewpoint this is 
undoubtedly true, it cannot be said to ppply to the association of essentially 
rural communities, such as South and Western Australia, with distant urban centres, 
such as Sydney and Melbourne, the home territories of which were amply ade<|uate 
for the supply of all requirements. Unfortunately, the collection of Interstate 
statistics on the subject has been abandoned since 1909, and it is no longer 
/possible to set out the actual position on the basis of exact figures. Prom 
inquiries that I have made, however, it would appear that the value of our 
Interstate exports of Horticultural Produce for the 12 months ending on .June 
30th, 1930, did not exceed £170,000, and consisted chiefly of oranges and tomatoes 
consigned to the Melbourne Market. Our Wines and Brandies, on the other 
hand, have undoubtedly benefited from Federation, and now have an Interstate 
export trade of a yearly value varying from £500,000 to £760,000. But this is 
a very small set-off to the value of the manufactured articles we are compelled 
by High Tariffs to receive from the indui?trialised States. 

The Federal disabilities under which South Australia appears to me to labor 
may be summarised as follows:— 

1. Natural conditions have made of South Australia an essentially rural State, 
and unfortunately she has been unequally yoked in a federation with two large 
States which have gradually expanded upon industrial lines. 

2. Federation has checked the development of local industries, and in some 
cases obliterated them. It has raised the cost of necessaries of life and industry, 
Avith corresponding increase in costs of rural production, upon which our economic 
life is wholly dependent. Natural conditions compel us to sell in the, cheapest 
markets and artificial ones to buy in the dearest. 

3. And to-day South Australia finds it almost impossible to market surplus 
agricultural produce overseas at a profit to producers and to the State. 

4. The practical disappearance of taxable industrial Avealth from the State 
has thrown the burden of taxation upon rural production and impoverished the 
State and its main producers. 

5. Even as a rural State, South Australia suffers in comparison with its better- 
endowed neighbors. Over 81 per cent, of its territory lies outside the lOin. 
rainfall line, and no more than 6.4 per cent, of its total territory is suitable 
for agricultural operations. Moreover, the major portion of the land in cultiva¬ 
tion is ‘‘Mallee” land, and therefore of relatively low natural fertility. 

6. The absence of good underground water supplies has rendered necessary 
costly artificial supplies for both toAvn and country, and has helped to inflate 
costs of rural production, both directly and indirectly. 

7. Closer settlement has been hampered by Federal Fiscal Policy, with the 
result that we have been throAAm back upon extensive farming and the normally 
low returns per acre which characterise this type of farming. 

8. Forty per cent, of the territory of South Australia is carrying the burden 
of three national undertakings of major importance, in which the Commonwealth 
is intimately concerned, namely:— 

(a) The development of h]yre Peninsula, which may eventually claim the 

position of a separate State; 

(b) The opening up of the River Murray Irrigation Areas; and 

(c) The settlment of Returned Soldiers. 

B 
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9. The limits of local taxation appear to have been I'eached, if not over-stepped, 
and to remedy the position in which we find ourselves, I know of no alternative 

))Ut— 

(а) A radical change in Federal Fiscal Policy towards low tariffs for 

revenue only; 

(б) Substantial Federal grants enabling the State Government gradually to 

reduce local taxation, which eventually would be reflected in lower 
cost of rural production; 

(c) Secession which would restore to us our liberty of action and enable us 
to work out our destinies on our own lines. 

1 recognise that in ordinary circumstances my 4d;atcment of our disabilities 
should end here, and that any addendum would be in the nature of an anti-climax. 
Quite recently, however, 1 happened to come across an article in Nineteenth 
Century Magazine entitled ^‘A Policy for Central Europe.” The article, which 
is by a by a former Minister of Agriculture of Czechoslovakia, is a reply to the 
suggestion that Europe should adopt a Federal Tariff Union. The position as 
pictured by Doctor Milan Hodza is so similar to our own that I take the liberty 
of adding a few extracts as an appendix to my personal statement:— 

“If we imagine Pan-Europe as a Confederation with the tariff barriers raised, 
as a unitary customs area, then it is clear that Pan-Europe is not possible, and^ 
even were it possible, that it could not be advantageous, and therefore not perma¬ 
nent. Europe is not an economic unity. West-Europe, predominantly industrial, 
has other economic interests than the agrarian States of Central Europe. West- 
Europe has a surplus output of industrial products, we have a surplus output 
of agricultural products, and therefore we must make a distinction between what 
would benefit the international Capital invested in West-European industry and 
what the farmer in Central Europe urgently needs .... 

“If Pan-Europe were to arise suddenly, sweeping away all the Tariff barriers, 
including the agricultural, we should be overwhelmed by the economic and finan¬ 
cial power of West-European Industry. We should have all the disadvantages of 
a great customs area dominated by industry, and we should have neither the 
strength to resist nor the guarantee of an economic safeguard for agriculture. 
That would mean the pauperisation of agrarian States of Central Europe and 
the pauperisation of agrarian democracy itself. If the farmers of these States 
cannot safeguard thdir products, and the State cannot saf^uard its small peasant 
landholders, that would mean that agrarian democracy would be shaken to its 
foundations in Central Europe, since the agrarian represents the only stable 
element. It would mean that the ground was cut away from under the feet of 
cultural development in Central Europe. We should be threatened by the 
danger of chaos which is to-day in the neighborhood of Soviet Russia, altogether 
unthinkable. 

“That would be the effect of Pan-Europe as it is at present conceived organised 
from the standpoint of West-European capitalism and industrialism. It is for 
this reason that we must approach the question of international ‘reaprochement^ 
by progressing from the smaller problems to the greater, and not vice versa. 
Only in this way can Pan-Europe be made a reality, resting not on public manifes¬ 
tations of international enthusiasm, but on a real abolition of the economic 
friction between the different States.” 

There, it seems to me, speaks a man of far greater vision than the South and 
West Australian protagonists of Federation in the last century. We accepted 
Federation and unified customs without taking thought of our special agricultural 
interests, and now we are suffering for the lack of thought of the Fathers of Federa¬ 
tion and the “public manifestations” of Federal “enthusiasm.” It is much 
to be hoped that in common fairness, future generations will not be permanently 
penalised for the hastiness and lack of foresight of their ancestors. 
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MALLEE FARM COSTING.-FARM No. 1. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


PART T.—GENERAL. 

1. Introductory. 

The farm under consideration is a private farm situated in the Murray Mallee 
division of the State, concerning which a preliminary Report was published 
in the Febniary, May, June and July (1932) numbers of the Journal of 
Agriculture. This farm has been managed and worked by its owner, but its 
accounts have been kept by the Department of Agriculture for three successive 
seasons, namely—^1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32; and it is on the mean results 
of these three seasons that the costing accounts have been based. 

At the beginning of the opening season the local District Instructor (Mr. 
R. L. Griffiths) reported on this Farm as follows:— 

“This farm is in a district with a 16-in. rainfall and is typical of large areas 
in the southern portion of the Murray Mallee division. 

The farm has two dis?tinct types of soil; the better of which covers about 
four-fifths of the total area, and is a red loam of good quality seated on a good 
retentive clay. Soil of this type usually carries good crops of Wheat when 
well managed, and should develop into good pasture under the influence of 
successive phosphatic dressings of crops. The balance of the land consists of 
sandhills, running East and West, and dividing up the loam into several 
sections. This light sandy land overlies a good clay subsoil at depths of 1ft. to 
2ft. In dry seasons this light sandy land has usually carried better Wheat 
crops than the loam; but in dry years it is apt to drift over the heavier flats. 

Clearing operations were started 22 years ago and were completed 5 years 
ago. 

Improvements and Subdivisions are above average. The Homestead is cen¬ 
trally situated and well equipped with labor-saving devices. Farm buildings 
are adequate, special features being an excellent barn, implement shed and sheep 
yards. A central roadway runs North and South, with division fences running 
East and West to the boundaries. Boundary Fences are wire-netted and all 
division fences are Sheep-proof. Water has been reticulated from a central 
bore to practically all paddocks. 

The farming plant is complete and efficient; and all machinery is kept in good 
order. Within recent years horses have been displaced by a tractor with a 
view to reducing labor costs. Live Stock generally are high class, and Sheep 
are the main revenue earners. The latter consist for the most part of good 
strain Merino Ewes, bred to Merino Rams, Suffolks or Corriedale, according 
to circumstances. A breeding flock of Corriedale Ewes is gradually being built 
up. 

Farming practices on this farm are among the best in the district; all Wheat 
is sown on carefully prepared fallow. A three-course rotation is usually 
followed, namely— 

3. Bare Fallow, 

2. Wheat, and 

3. Oats, the bulk of which is grazed. 
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Superphosphate has been used at the rate of Icwt. to licwts. per acre; and 
prior to the recent drought period the mean Wheat yield has usually been 
about 20bush. per acre. 

Finally, the general location, the permanent improvements and the farming 
methods followed make of this Farm a good example of a modern Mallee Farm.'^ 


2. Distribution of Farm Area and Crop Returns in 1929-30, 1930-31, 

AND 1931-32. 

Mallee Farm No. 1 is 1,685 acres in area, distributed as follows:— 


Buildings and Grounds. 9 acres. 

Roadways. 7 “ 

Uncleared Scrub. 14 “ 

Available Arable Land. 1,655 


Total Farm Area. 1,685 acres. 


The manner in which the available Arable Land was used for fanning purposes 
during this period of three years is summarised below:— 



i 

1929-30. 

! 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1929-32 

Means. 

Wheat on fallow... 

Wheat on grassland . 

Oats on fallow . 

Oats on grassland . 

Cereal hay on fallow . 

Grazing crops . 

Bare fallow. 

Acres. 
448 . 

27 

120 

539 

395 

Acres. 

395 

23 

61 

492 

541 

Acres. 

479 

33 

29 

469 

Acres. 

440-67 

7-67 

20-00 

60-33 

9-67 

343-67 

468-33 

Area in cultivation . 

1,529 

1,512 

1,010 

1,350-34 


The Mean Yields per acre of harvested Crops were as follows:— 


1 

1 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1929-32 

Means. 


Bush. 

Bush. ^ 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Wheat on fallow. 

14-35 

15-60 

19-36 

16-20 

Wheat on grassland. 

— 

16-78 

— 

16-78 

Oats on faUow . 

19-65 

— ‘ 

17-24 

18-03 

Oats on grassland . 

6-63 

21-17 

— 

11-54 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Cereal hay on fallow . 


— 

1-04 

1-04 


Finally, if we take into consideration Areas grazed by live Stock in the 
course of each season, and reduce Area in Cultivation to its twelve-month 
equivalence, the total available area can be shown to have been utilised as 
follows on next page.— 
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Distribution of Arable Area on Basis of 12 Months* Availability. 


Harvested crops and fallow 
Grazing crops. 

Total area in cultivation .. 

Stubble grazing . 

Temporary natural pasture 

Total available arable area 





1929-32 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Means. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

732 

767 

768 

749 

619 

460 

— 

326 

1,251 

1,217 

768 

1,076 

140 

120 

135 

132 

264 

318 

762 

448 

1,666 

1,666 

1,666 

1,666 


3. Rainfall for 1929-32 in Comparison with Preceding Means for 

THE District. 

In the matter of Crop yields, Rainfall dominates all other climatic factors in 
South Australia, and it follows that it is generally given special consideration 
in all discussions that concern Crops. In the data that follow, the distribution 
of the three years’ rainfall has been contrasted with preceding means under 
special headings that concern normal crop development:— 







Lameroo. 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931.32. 

1929-32 

Means. 

33 Years’ 
Means. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Seeding rains (April-May) . 

1-91 

2-26 

2-36 

2-18 

2-89 

Winter rains (June-July). 

2*20 

2-17 

4-48 

2-96 

3-68 

Spring rains (August-October) ... 

2-64 

7-36 

3-26 

4-42 1 

6-47 

Early summer rains (November) . 

0*62 

0-34 

1 11 

0-66 

1 0-96 

“ Useful ” rain (April-November) 

7-27 

12-13 

11-21 

10-21 

' 1300 

Balance of season (Dec.-BCaroh) .. 

409 

1-97 

3-70 

3-26 

1 310 

Total 12-month fall . 

11-36 

14-10 

14-91 

13-46 

1610 


From the above it will be noted that both total and “useful,” rainfall— 
April-November—were below normal in all three seasons; and it is in the main 
to this fact we must attribute a decline in crop yields relatively to those of 
earlier years. The 1929-30 season, in particular, must be considered as having 
been uzifayorable. 


PART II.—FINANCIAL. 

1. Capital Account. 

For the purpose of the analysis of these accounts, it has been assumed that 
the present owner had acquired the property on April 1st, 1929, on a walk-in 
walk-out basis, for £10,119 11s. 3d., and that the latter sum represented the 
• original Capital upon which interest had been charged for distribution among the 
real accounts for the 1929-30 season. Actually, however, the property is a 
Crown Lease, subject to a covenant to purchase agreement extending over 66 
years from 1921, and involving after the first five years 120 half-yearly payments 
‘Of £86 lOs. 9d. for Instalments of Principal and Interest. 
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A summarised statement of items included in the original Capital is given* 
below; full details will be found in Table I. of the Appendix::— 


Land (1,685 acres) . 

Permanent improvements. 

Farming plant. 

Live stock (apart from horses). 

Coods on hand . 

Field work and crops. 

Original capital, April 1st, 1929 


Valui 

98 . 

Percentage. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

£ d. 

£ 8. d. 

% 

3,832 0 0 

2 5 6 

37*87 

2,843 0 0 

1 13 9 

28*09 

1,355 10 0 

0 16 1 

13*40 

827 0* 0 

0 9 10* 

8*17 

734 14 3 

0 8 9 

7*25 

527 7 0 

0 6 2 

5*22 

£10,119 11 3 

£6 0 1 

100*00 


It should be stated that, apart from the land, values shown in Table I. were^ 
determined by the owner and the District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. R. L. 
Griffiths) on the basis of early 1929 Values. 


The value of the Land, on the other hand, has been determined by the Covenant 
to Purchase Agreement; and to this value has been added the estimated cost 
of clearing operations undertaken since the owner^s occupancy of the property. 
It was recognised that the selling value of the land in 1929 was undoubtedly 
greater than £2 5s. 6d. per acre cleared; and that even at the present time its 
selling value is probably in excess of the latter figure. We did not, however, 
feel justified in accepting for the unimproved value of the land any more than 
the owner had actually paid or undertaken to pay; should the latter at a later 
date decide to sell the property he would then be in a position to benefit from 
any improvement in price that might obtain at the time; in such circumstances 
possible farming losses of the past would probably be made good. 

During these three ^ears Interest has been charged and debited against 
appropriate accounts at the following rates, namely, 5 per cent, against Land 
and Improvements and 6 per cent, against Floating Capital. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that two-thirds of the value of the CapiW 
invested is represented by Land and Improvements. 


It has already been stated that the land is a Crown Lease held on a Covenant 
to Purchase* Agreement; and it follows that the farmer does not own personally 
more than a proportion of the Capital value of the property; the outstanding 
Capital liability in 1929 was £3,257 5s. 9d. In addition, prior to 1929 the 
farmer had purchased Wire-netting from the District Council, re-payable in 16 
yearly instalments; in the latter connection the sum outstanding in 1929 was 
£212 2s. 2d. Hence the farmer’s personal interest in the property may be* 
summarised as follows:— 


Land . 

Improvements . 

Farming plant . 

Sheep. 

Goods on hand. 

Field operations and crops 


574 14 3 
2,630 17 10 
1,355 10 0 
827 0 0 
734 14 3 
527 7 0 


Owner’s personal interest .. 6,650 3 4 

Lands Department. 3,257 5 9 

District council. 212 2 2 


Original capital 


£10,119 11 3 
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The position of the Capital Account at the end of each of the three seasons 
with which we are concerned has been shown below in summarised form in 
comparison with the Original Capital; fuller details will be found in Table II. 
of the Appendix. 



1 

Original 

Capital. 

Capital, 
March 31, 
1930. 


1 

Capital, 
March 31, 

1 1931. 

1 

Capital, 
March 31, 
i 1932. 


£ a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Land (1,685 acres). 

3,832 0 

0 

3,845 

14 

11 

3,866 

16 

10 

3,885 

0 

9 

Improvements . 

2,843 0 

0 

2,818 

8 

9 

2,719 

6 

9 ! 

2,753 

15 

1 

Farming plant . 

1,355 10 

0 

1,666 

8 

0 

1,376 

5 

0 

1,128 

0 

0 

Other live stock. 

827 0 

0 

345 

17 

6 

268 

13 

0 1 

297 

10 

0 

Ooods on hand. 

734 14 

3 

SSI 

18 

1 

311 

6 

0 i 

462 

7 

8 

Field works and crops. 

627 7 

0 

324 

1 

11 

328 

17 


324 

7 

2 

Gross assets. 

10,119 11 

3 

9,562 

9 

2 

8,860 

5 

6 

8,861 

0 

8 

Leaa Difference between 









1 



sundry creditors and 









1 



debtors. 

— 


271 

18 

8 

519 

5 

1 

379 

18 

6 

Net assets. 

£10,110 11 

3 

£9,280 

10 

6 

£8,341 

0 

5 

£8,471 

2 

2 


The dwindling away of Net Assets in 1929-30 (£839 Os. 9d.) and in 1930-31 
(£959 10s. Id.) is clear indication of unsuccessful seasons; it was partly attribut¬ 
able to unfavorable weather conditions, but in the main to the calamitous fall 
in World prices for agricultural products. In 1931-32 World conditions were 
more favorable, the combined result of which led to an improvement in Net 
Assets from ^8,341 Os. 5d. to 8,471 2s. 2d. These losses and gains will be 
examined in further detail under another heading. 

2. Inclusive Yearly Farming Expenditure. 

Inclusive Farming Expenditure incurred in any one year may be said to 
include items which can be separated out into two sections, namely:— 

(а) Items of expenditure involving actual Cash Disbursements, or Loans; and 

(б) Items of expenditure that are legitimate Bookkeeping Entries, but which 

do not involve actual Cash outgoings. 

That items included in the first section form legitimate part of Costs of Pro¬ 
duction is, of course, obvious, but curiously enough there appear to be dif¬ 
ferences of opinion as to the validity of items included in the second section. 
This aspect of the position will bo examined later on. 

This Inclusive Farming Expenditure has been set out in detail for the three 
seasons under consideration in Table III. of the Appendix. The mean data for 
the three seasons may be summarised as follows:— 


I. Items Involving cash disbursements—. 

1. Capital account . 

2. Wages. 

3. Services. 

4. Sundries . 

5. Interest on loans . 

6. BAtes and taxes. 

Totals. 

II. Items not involving cash disbursements— 

1. Interest on owner’s capital . 

2. Farm produce used on farm . 

8. Various. 

4. Value of owner’s labor and management 

Totals. 


Mean Annual Expenditure, 1929-32. 


Total. 

Per 

Acre. 

Percentages. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

% 

332 

6 

1 

3 

11 

17-31 

61 

1 

3 

0 

9 

3-18 

49 

4 

S 

0 

7 

2 56 

429 

19 

8 

5 

1 

22-40 

203 

4 

0 

2 

5 

10-58 

29 

18 

5 

0 

4 

1-56 

1,106 

14 

1 

18 

1 

57-59 

314 

12 

1 

3 

9 

16-39 

190 

10 

6 

2 

3 

9-92 

9 

2 

9 

0 

1 

0-48 

300 

0 

0 

3 

7 

16-62 

814 

6 

4 

9 

8 

42-41 

£1,919 

19 

5 

22 

9 

100-00 


Grand totals 
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The above data show that over a period of three consecutive years the 
Inclusive Farming Expenditure of a 1,685 acre Mallee Farm has been at the 
mean rate of £1,919 19s. 5d. per annum, or 22s. 9d. per acre. Of this sum, 
£1,105 14s. Id., or 13s. Id. per acre, or, again, 57.59 per cent, of the total, 
represented actual Cash Outgoings, or corresponding Credit ; and £814 58. 4d., 
or 9s. 8d. per acre, or, again, 42.41 per cent, of the total, items of er{)enditure 
that did not involve direct cash payments. 

It should b(* stated here that in the above data,neither Depreciation on Per 
manent Improvements, nor on Live Stock and Plant have been taken into con¬ 
sideration. And yet the yearly wear and tear of working material, of which 
Permanent Improvements and Farming Plant form normal part in agricultural 
operations, tend progressively to reduce the value of the owneFs assets, and as 
such can be considered as contributing legitimately to his yearly working Costs; 
and the same can be said of mortality and shrinkage in value of various forms 
of Revenue-earning Live Stock. Mean yearly Depreciation under the above three 
headings has been estimated for the three years under consideration at 
£570 10s. 3d.; the addition of the latter sum to other items of Expenditure 
would lead to the following results:— 


Items involving cash disbursements ... 
Items not involving cash disbursements 

Total expenditure. 


Total. 

Per Acre. 

Percentage. 

£ St dt 

a. d. 

% 

1,105 14 1 

13 1 

44*40 

1,384 16 7 

16 6 j 

65-60 

£2,490 9 8 

_ 1 

29 6 

lOOOO 

_ 


3. Farm Output. 

We shall now pass on to a consideration of the Farm Output realised during 
these three years and determine to what extent it proved adequate or inadequate 
to meet corresponding expenditure. Full details on the subject have been given 
in Table IV. of the Appendix. 

In two out of the three seasoms, namely, 1929-30 and 1930-31, Inclusive 
Expenditure was considerably greater than Net Farm Output, with resulting 
losses of £839 Os. 9d. and £939 10s. Id. respectively. An examination of 
Table IV'. will show that in very large measure these losses were attributable to 
the calamitous fall in the prices of rural products which was first felt in 
1929-30. Thus, in the latter season Gross Flock Revenues of £533 19s. were 
reduced to Net Flock Revenue of £57 16s. 6d. only, because of a sudden fall 
of £476 2s. 6d. in the general value of the Flock. In the succeeding season 
(1930-31) losses were in the main attributable to the mean price of Wheat sinking 
to the lowest dgure ever recorded in South Australia, and to continued decline 
in Flock values. 

On the other hand, in the season 1931-32 Net Farm Output exceeded Inclusive 
Expenditure incurred by £130 Is. 9d.: this satisfactory improvement,was attribut¬ 
able to improved weather conditions, an appreciable rise in the price of Wheat, and 
an upward tendency in Flock values. 
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The Mean Yearly Value of Farm Output during the three seasons may be 
summarised as follows:— 





Mean Net Farm Out] 

1 

put. 


Mean Gross 
Output Sold 
or Used. 

Inventory 

Differences. 

1 

Total. 

Per 

Acre. 

Percent¬ 

age. 


£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 

£ s. d. 

«. d. 

o/ 

/o 

Wheat. 

974 19 10 

-f 6 11 11 

981 11 9 

11 8 

71 62 

Oats. 

83 17 1 

+10 8 2 

94 6 3 

1 1 

6-88 

Cereal Hay. 

32 14 1 

-074 

32 6 9 

0 6 

2-36 

Straw . 

— 

-f- 1 1 6 

1 1 5 

— 

0-08 

Total farm crops ... 

1,091 11 0 

-f 17 14 2 

1,109 6 2 

13 2 

80-94 

8heep . 

366 11 11 

-174 16 8 

190 15 3 

2 3 

13-92 

Miscellaneous. 

336 3 8 

-266 14 4 

70 9 4 1 

0 10 

6-14 

Grand totals. 

Add mean loss. 

Mean Farming 

Expenditure 

1,793 6 7 

-422 16 10 

1,370 9 9 
649 9 8 

1,919 19 6 

16 3 

6 6 

22 9 

100 00 


We have here, therefore, an example of a Mallee Farm considerably above 
the average, which during \these three years was worked at a mean Loss to the 
owner of j£549 9s. 8d. per annum, or 6s. 6d. per acre. The price realised for 
Wheat on the farm during these years was as follows:—In 1929-30, 3s. 5d. per 
bushel V in 1930-31, Is. 6d.; and in 1931-32, 2s. Sfd. (exclusive of 4id. Federal 
Bounty). The position of the Farm during these three years is supported by 
a single Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, shown as Tables V. and VI. 
in the Appendix. 


4. Management and Labor Income. 

The attempt will be made in the course of this Report to ascertain what have 
been during these three seasons the mean costs of rural undertakings under the 
conditions of this Mallee Farm; and as on the great majority of Mallee Farms, 
the owner is responsible not only for Management, but in addition for a major 
share in all manual operations, it has been necessary for our purpose^ to allot 
to the owner a fictitious sum for Management and Personal Labor. Towards 
this end a sum of £300 has been set aside and debited pro rata against accounts 
concerned; in this total is included i&73 5s. 2d. (mean of 1929-32), representing 
actually the value of Interest and Depreciation on the Dwelling House, but which 
has been accepted as rent paid by the owner. In adopting this figure I do not 
think that we can be accused of extravagance for the provision that has been 
made for the management and much of the Labor of a 1,686 acre Farm. 

But, from the data that have already been given it is possible to calculate the 
value of the Management and Labor Income of the owner, had no fictitious charge 
been made for his services as Manager and Farm Hand. Towards this end the 
Management and Labor Income can be taken to be the difference between the 
values of the Farm Output, on the one hand, and of Farm Expenditure (including 
Interest and Depreciation, but excluding any charge for the owner's services) 













aar; 


on the other. On this basis the Management and Labor Ineome in each year 
can be taken to have been represented by the Net Ijosses or Net Profits of each 
year, less or plus £300, that is to say:— 


Management and Labor Incomes, 



1929.30. 

1930 31. 

1 1931 32. 

1929.32 

Means. 

6eason*8 Loss (—) or Profit (-}-) .... 
Less Owner’s Salary . 

£ s. d, 
-839 0 9 
300 0 0 1 

*£ ». d. 
-039 10 1 
300 0 0 

£ s, d, 
+ 130 1 9 
300 0 0 

£ s, d. 
-549 9 8 
300 0 0 

Management and Labor Incomes ... 

-639 0 9 

-639 10 1 

+430 1 9 

-240 9 8 


Hence, on what must be looked upon as the most reasonable basis of deter¬ 
mination, the 1929-30 and 1930-31 Seasons resulted m negative Management and 
Labor Incomes for the owner, namely, —£539 Os. 9d. and —£639 10s. Id. 
respectively. This means that not only did the owner receive no payment for 
his services during these two seasons, but he lost in addition the sum of 
£1,178 10s. lOd. 

Fortunately, matters improved in 1931-32, during which season the Owner^s 
Management and Labor Income rose to £430 Is. 9d., that' is to say, £130 Is. 9d. 
more than the Salarj' allotted to him in these accounts. The Moan Management 
and Labor Income for the three years continued nevertheless to be represented 
by a negative quantity, namely—^£249 9s. 8d., that is to say, no salary to the 
owner during three years and an actual loss at the rate of £249 9s. 8d. per 
annum. 

In the circumstances, it might well be asked how the latter managed during 
those unsuccessful seasons, not only to meet the normal demands of life, but in 
addition to keep his farm going; and more generally, how the majority of 
farmers is able to cling to the land despite a succession of unfavorable seasons 
or of low prices. In the latter connection it should be recalled that in Farm 
Expenditure as summarised in Table III. of the Appendix, provision was made 
not only for interest due to the Ower’s Creditors, but also for interest on his 
Personal Capital invested in the Farm. But when circumstances are such that 
the difference between Revenue and Expenditure is represented by a negative 
Management and Labor Income, it is legitimate to argue that however much in 
normal times a farmer might be entitled to interest on Capital invested in the 
farm, in exceptional ones such Interest must necessarily give way to the claims 
of personal Management and Labor for adequate remuneration. If this view 
be accepted—and it is difficult to see how it can be denied—^revised Management 
and Labor Incomes would be as follows;— 


Management and Labor Incomes when no provision was made for Interest on 
Personal Capital invested in the Farm, 



1929.30. 

193031. 

1931.32. 

1929.32 

Means. 


£ «. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s, d. 

Interest on Owner’s Capital. 

366 10 1 

316 12 3 


KlflW.I 

Normal management and Labor In- 
come. 

-530 0 9 

-639 10 1 

+430 1 0 

-240 0 8 


-172 1 8 

-322 17 10 

+690 6 7 

+65 2 4 
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Thus, then, if no provision had! been made for Interest on the owner’M Capital, 
the Mean Management and Labor Income available during these three years 
would have have been £65 2s. 4d. only; a sum which can hardly be accepted as 
adequate for the maintenance of a family and the working of a 1,685 acre farm. 

Finally, it can be argued that the owner must be provided with the means 
of Livelihood before provision can be made for Depreciation on Improvements, 
Livestock, and Plant; in such circumstances available Management and Laboi 
Incomes would have been as follows:— 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1929-32 

Means. 

Depreciation Charges . 

£ s. d. \ 
806 16 2 

£ s. d. 
506 12 4 

£ s. d. 
398 2 4 

£ s. d 
570 10 3 

-for—Management and Labor Incomes 
as above . 

-172 1 8 

-322 17 10 

1 

-f690 6 7 

-f65 2 4 


+634 14 6 

-f-183 14 6 

-f 1,088 8 11 

-f635 12 7 


-Vnd tliii'' (•\entually we are able to reach appreciable positive value for Manage- 
imnt and Labor Incomes in each one of the Seasons under consideration, namely— 

£ a. d. 

1929- 30 . 634 14 6 

1930- 31 . 183 14 6 

1931- 32 . 1,088 8 11 

1929-32—Means. 635 12 7 

All the abo\e tigures, with the exception of those of the 1930-31 Season, are 
in excess ot the £300 stipulated as the owner’s remuneration. We can say, 
however, of the mean of the three seasons that the o^\ncr could not have real sod 
a Management and Labor Income of £300 per annum without foregoing all 
Interest cm his Personal Capital and making provision for one-half only of 
normal Depreciation chaiges. It can be said, therefore, that during these unsuc 
cessful years he has been living upon reserves built up in the past, or, in other 
words, upon his Capital. This view is supported by the general three-year 
Balance-sheet which is included in the Appendix as Table VI. 

5. Threb-Year Balance-sheet. 

The general financial position of the Farm has been outlined in a single Balance- 
sheet, setting out the results of the transactions of three successive seasons. 

Attention is drawn to the gradual reduction of the owner’s Capital under the 
infiuence of unfavorable seasons and low prices. On the 1st April, 1929, this 
Capital had a value of £6,650 3s. 4d.; by the 31st March, 1930, it had been 
reduced to £5,811 2s. 7d., a decline of 12.62 per cent.; and by the 31st March, 
1931, to £4,871 12s. 6d., representing a total decline of 26.74 per cent, relatively 
to the Original Capital. Fortunately, matters improved somewhat in 1931-32, 
and the value of the owner’s Capital rose to £5,001 14s. 3d., an improvement 
of 2.67 per cent, on the 1930-31 value, but still 24.79 per cent, below the value 
of the original Capital. 

The owner of this property can be accepted as ai good example of a successful 
farmer, who until three years ago was able to consolidate his position and build 
up reserves, upon which he has been compelled latterly to draw. He has met 
bad seasons and low prices by reducing his expenditure, and in spite of losses 
is in a good position to take full advantage of the inevitable turn in the tide. 
Unfortunately, his case, without being unique, is very far from that of hundreds 
of farmers who have! have been unable to meet adverse conditions as successfully, 
and who, unless assisted in some manner or other, )are in danger of losing thedz 
farms. 
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6. Profit and Loss Account. 

A single Profit and Loss Account has been prepared for the three seasons 
and placed in the Appendix as Table V. 

It will be seen that, taken in the aggregate, all Real Accounts closed on a 
debit at the end of the three years, namely:— 


Sheep Account. 902 2 

Wheat Crop Account. 40n 5 

Oat Crop Account. 265 16 

Hay Crop Account. 54 4 


Stores Account 


21 0 10 


Aggregate Three Years^ Loss .. 1,648 9 1 

Of the three main accounts. Sheep and Oats showed losses in each of the three 
years; Wheat showed losses of i£171 7s. 3d. and £473 2s. Id. respectively in 
1929-30 and 1930-31; but a profit of £239 3s. 9d. in 1931-32. 

It will be observed that in the aggregate the three Seasons closed on a Loss 
of £1,648 9s. Id., but it should be added that during that period Interest on 
Owner’s Capital was credited with £943 16s. 2d., and General Depreciation 
with £1,711 10s. lOd., making an aggregate of £2,655 7s. 

APPENDIX. 

Table 1 .—Showing Details of Original Capital, April 1st, 1929. 


VALUES. 

Per Acre. Percentage. 


Land (1,685 acres). 

Permanent improvements— 

Dwelling house . 

Outhouses. 

Water service . 

Fences . 

Plantations. 

Farming Plant— 

Implements and tools 

Farm vehicles . 

Harness . 

Stationary engine .... 

Working Horses. 

Tractor . 


Other Live Stock 

Sheep. 

Kelpie . 


Goods on Hand— 

General stores .. 
Building material 
Fencing material 
Superphosphate . 
Farm produce .. 


Field Work and Crops— 

Prepared fallows. 

Prepared stubble land 
Grazing crops . 


Original ciipital (1/4/29) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

730 

0 

0 

660 

0 

0 

353 

0 

0 

913 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

766 

10 

0 

97 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

202 

0 

V 

195 

0 

0 

822 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

47 

19 

6 

67 

2 

0 

65 

14 

0 

170 

0 

0 

383 

18 

9 

290 

0 

0 

37 

7 

0 

200 

0 

0 



£ €, d, 8. d, \ £ s. d, 
2 0 0 — 2 5 6 


2,843 0 0 


1,355 10 0 


827 0 0 


734 14 3 


627 7 0 


10 

10 


3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

2 

4 

9 

9 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

9 

2 

0 

4 

7 

3 

5 

0 

5 

2 

4 


0 6 2 


£10419 11 
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Table II .—Showing Position of Capital Account on March 2l8t, 1930, March 
31^^, 1931, and March 31s^, 1932, respectively, in comparison with Origincd 
Capital, 



Original 


Capital, 


Capital, 


Capital, 



Capital. 


31/3/30. 


31/3/31. 


31/3/32. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 


a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Land (1,685 acres). 

3,832 

0 

0 

3,845 14 

11 

3,865 16 10 

3,885 

0 

9 

Permanent improvements— 












Dwelling house. 

730 

0 

0 

695 7 

6 

665 

6 

1 

{ 1,100 

17 

9 

Outhouses, sheds, &c... 

660 

0 

0 

729 5 

10 

702 

4 

0 

1 345 

19 

4 

Water service. 

353 

0 

0 

336 6 

0 

328 

6 

7 

311 

18 

3 

Fences . 

913 

0 

0 

870 9 

6 

835 

11 

3 

798 

0 

11 

Plantations. 

187 

0 

0 

187 0 

0 

187 

18 

10 

187 

18 

10 

Totals. 

2,843 

0 

< 

2,818 8 

9 

2,719 

6 

9 

2,753 

15 

1 

Farming plant— 












Implements, tools, &o. 

766 

10 

0 

703 0 

0 

587 

5 

0 

497 

10 

0 

Farm vehicles. 

97 

0 

0 

91 0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

74 

10 

0 

Harness. 

85 

0 

0 

37 10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Stationary engine. 

10 

0 

0 

— 


— 



— 



Working horses . 

202 

0 

0 

41 0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Tractor . 

195 

0 

0 

793 18 

0 

630 

0 

0 

489 

0 

0 

Totals. 

1,355 

10 

0 

1,666 8 

0 

1,376 

5 

0 

1,128 

0 

0 

Other live stock— 












Sheep. 

822 

0 

0 

345 17 

6 

258 

13 

0 

297 

10 

0 

Kelpie . 

5 

0 

0 

— 


— 



— 



Totals. 

827 

0 

0 

345 17 

6 

268 13 

0 

297 

10 

0 

Goods on hand— 












General stores. 

47 

19 

6 

45 6 

3 

40 

3 

2 

70 

11 

4 

Building material. 

67 

2 

0 

1 9 2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

— 



Fencing material . 

65 

14 

0 

64 13 

4 

59 

11 

0 

50 

16 

6 

Superphosphate . 

170 

0 

0 

1 142 5 

5 

— 



— 



Farm produce. 

383 18 

9 

290 11 

1 

202 

9 10 

340 

19 

10 

Totals. 

734 14 

3 

551 18 

1 

311 

6 

0 

462 

7 

8 

Field work and crops— 












Bare fallows . 

290 

0 

0 

260 4 

5 ! 

327 

5 

6 

297 

18 

3 

Prepared stubble land • 

37 

7 

0 

63 17 

6 

1 

12 

5 

— 


11 

Grazing crops. 

200 

0 

0 

— 


— 



26 

8 

Totals. 

527 

7 

0 

324 1 

11 

328 

17 

11 

324 

7 

2 

Gross assets. 

10,119 

11 

3 

9,552 9 

2 

8,860 

5 

6 

8,851 

0 

8 

Less difference between 












sundry creditors and 












debtors. 

— 



271 18 

8 

519 

5 

1 

379 18 

6 

Net assets . 

£10,119 

11 

3 

£9,280 10 

6 

£8,341 

0 

5 

£8,471 

2 

2 




























Table TLl.-^ummarUing 1029-30, 1930-31 and 1932 (ittclusive) farming Expenditure. 
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Table IV .—Summartstng Farm Output during 1929-30, 1930>31, and 1931-32. 
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FROST PREVENTION BY ORCHARD HEATING. 


[By J. B. Harris, Dip. Hort., Horticultural Instructor.] 

The necessity for any possible action which is economically practicable to 
prevent frost damage in orchards and vineyards has been drawn attention to in 
the Barossa and Clare districts by the devastating late spring frosts which have 
destroyed fruit and vine crops in parts of these districts during four of the 
past six years. The districts mentioned are probably no more, indeed they are 
possibly less, subject to late spring frosts than many other parts of South 
Auirtralia, but being otherwise almost ideally suited for the growth of all tem¬ 
perate climate fruits, such as apricots, &c., and vines, these fruits have been 
extensively planted and their cultivation is now of great economic importance 
to the State. Although frosts of a few degrees intensity are of comparatively 
frequent occurrence during the winter months they do not occur with great 
frequency during the latter part of September, throughout October, and during 
early November, and indeed for many years prior to 1927 no crops were lost 
through the agency of spring frosts; a very severe late frost was experienced 
at Angaston about 1914, and old established growers still speak of a bad spring 
frost in 1900. It is probable that years of late spring frosts may recur in cycles 
and that in intervening years orchard and vineyard heating in these districts will 
not be necessary. 

On account of the losses experienced by growers the question of frost pre¬ 
vention was placed on the agenda of the Non-irrigated Fruit Areas Bureau Con¬ 
ference held at Clare in November, 1931, and was there freely discussed, the 
consensus of opinion appearing to be that smudging, or, in other words, endeavor¬ 
ing to envelop the orchard or vineyard in smoke, was the only remedy, and most 
growers who had attempted this had not achieved great success. 

The Chief Horticultural Instructor, Mr. GTeo. Quinn, published a report 
(see Journal of Agriculture, June, 1932) dealing with the subject of smudging 
and orchard heating as carried out in other countries. The question of smudging 
was then taken up by a large number of fruit and vine growers in the Light^s 
Pass area, who formed a body known as the Light^s Pass Frost Fighting Com¬ 
mittee*. These growers to the number of about 30 made preparations for smudging 
on an extensive community basis; they also arranged for all members to be 
advised by urgent telephone message in the case of a damaging frost. When the 
first serious spring frost occurred in 1932 the smudging scheme was carried into 
elTe(*t, and though an extensive smoke was caused by this community effort it 
slowly but surely drifted to a slightly lower elevation, following the direction of 
the river to the other side of Nuriootpa township, and the crop on the low-Iying 
parts of Light’s Pass was almost entirely destroyed by frost. It may be of interest 
here to record that fruit and vine crops did not suffer that night in the locality 
where the smoke drifted, although growers in that area made no attempt to 
generate smoke. The following night they did not generate any smoke, nor did they 
receive any from Light's Pass and their crops were then destroyed by frost. 
This latter statement by no means proves that smoke saved the crops on the first 
night, observations having proved that these late spring frosts are exceedingly 
patchy in their occurrence. 

Smudging should not, in the writer's opinion, be entirely condemned as useless, 
as, from observation in the northern districts, and from the literature of other 
countries, and discussion with persons who have had first hand experience of 
smudging as applied to continental vineyards, it would appear that where the 
topography of the country is suitable and the smudging can be held as a dense 
O 
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pall of smoke in the low-lying areas, and also provided the smoke pall is created 
sufficiently early, the radiation of the earth’s heat can be checked to such an 
extent as to prevent freezing, while the temperature on the unprotected areas has 
fallen to one, or in some cases, two degrees below freezing point. It is also 
worthy of note that the system of heating with which this article mainly deals 
resulted, in addition to the generation of heat, in a dense pall of very black 
smoke throughout the orchard, and appearing from a distance to be suspended 
among and above the tops of the trees at a height of about 8ft. from the ground. 

A point which aroused considerable interest in January, 1933, was the chance 
observation that trees in the immediate vicinity of seven smudge fires lit in the 
middle of Mr. P. B. Boehm’s orchard were carrying^a good crop of fruit on the 
side of the trees nearest to the fires in the case of six of the fires and a much 
lesser crop around the seventh fire which had been allowed to go out on account 
of the difficulty of adequately tending a number of fires. The remainder of 
the trees, which received only thd drifting smoke, bore no fruit, and those trees in 
the immediate vicinity of the fires bore fruit on Iftie sides near the fire only; 
this latter point was most conspicuous and a count of the fruits on one tree 
showed on the side near the fire 615 fruits and on the side farthest from the 
fire 96 fruits. This observation stimulated the interest of those who saw it in 
further investigation of orchard heating under local conditions. 

Throughout this time the matter was being discussed by members of the Light’s 
Pass Agricultural Bureau with a view to having a test of orchard heating 
carried out by the Department of Agriculture. Messrs. S. and L. Plush, of Light’s 
Pass, took a prominent part in the movement and Mr. S. Plush reported having 
saved a crop of apricots from frost on a small area at Light’s Pass in 1900 by 
burning coal, wood, and kerosene in improvised heaters. 

The matter was again discussed at the Non-irrigated Fruit Areas Bureau Con¬ 
ference, this time at Tanunda in November, 1932. The report by the Chief 
Horticultural Instructor was read and the writer of this article also spoke on the 
question of heating in its specific relation to occasional late spring frosts as 
they occur in this district. As an outcome of the discussion Mr. K. Robinson, 
Hon. Secretary of the Angaston Agricultural Bureau, was requested to organise 
a special meeting of Bureau members to consider, the question. This meeting was 
convened at Nuriootpa on December 15th, 1932, the following Branches being 
represented:—Angaston, Light’s Pass, Lone Pine, Lyndoch, Greenock, Springton, 
and Pen Wortham. This meeting formed the South Australian Frost Combating 
Committee, comprising two delegates from each of the Branches alluded to, 
with an executive conunittee consisting of Messrs. P. B. and F. W. Boehm, L. 
Plush, K. Robinson (secretary), and the writer. The executive committee later 
decided on a levy on all Branches represented, the sum raised being necessary 
for preliminary tests, and also requested that the writer’s services as a depart¬ 
mental oflicor be placed freely at the disposal of the committee. This request 
was granted and consequently since then a considerable time has been devoted 
to investigation of frost prevention. The writer suggested to the committee that 
an experiment such as that carried out by the New Zealand Department of Agri¬ 
culture in 1927 and along the lines of the simplest form of orchard heating as 
carried out in California should be undertaken here. A statement of estimated 
costs was submitted, and the scheme was approved by the executive. 

Before recommending to the committee the scheme above referred to many 
inquiries were made, but little information was obtained, relative to tests of 
orchard or vineyard heating as distinct from smoking or ^^smudging” which had 
been carried out in South Australia or adjacent States. The only definite record 
of a test was received through the State Electricity Commission of Victoria who 
kindly supplied detailed information and temperature graphs, showing results 
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of heatings carried out by Mr. J. A. Egan, of Gonn Crossing, Victoria, who 
used kerosene tin heaters, and briquettes supplied by the State Electricity Com¬ 
mission in 1929, and thereby succeeded in profitably saving a crop of 34 acres 
of mandarins. The heaters used were constructed from one and a half kerosene 
tins, the tins costing at that time 3d. each, but these heaters ultimately proved 
unsatisfactory as the tins burned out after two or three firings. The present 
cost of kerosene or petrol tins in Adelaide is rather more than Is. each. No 
record was obtained of tests conducted in Australia with oil fuel heaters of the 
type used in California and New Zealand. 

At about this time Mr, W. Gilbert, of Wongalere, near Williamstown, 
made exhaustive inquiries from various sources on frost prevention in 
its application to vineyards, and eventually imported sample heaters from New 
Zealand, which, together with all information he had collected, he kindly made 
available to the South Australian Frost Combating Committee. Members of the 
committee also conferred with Mr. Kelly, of Lyndale Vineyards, near Lyndoch, 
on the subject of frost prevention, and inspected various frost alarm devices 
which were in use there. 

The test recommended was to heat 1 acre of apricot trees with heaters of the 
^‘lard pail’’ type and use for purposes of comparison 1 acre of apricot trees 
unheated and growing under otherwise exactly similar conditions alongside. The 
2 acres of trees selected as being most suitable for the test were finally found 
in the orchard of Mr. P. B. Boehm, at Light’s Pass, who has whenever necessary 
given all possible assistance in carrying out the test. 

Before procee<ling to a discussion, of the test it may be well to consider briefly 
the various frost conditions which occur and such as are known as ^Vhite frost,” 
“black frost,” and a “freeze.” The condition, which is common to all these 
frosts, whatever may l>e the term by which they are locally described, is a lowering 
of the atmospheric temperature, within a few feet of ground level, oi^ at that and 
greater altitudes, to 32® F. or lower. This condition is essential to a frost of 
any kind, and anything which will prevent such a condition will prevent a frost 
of any sort. This latter may seem to many persons an obvious statement of 
fact, but within the writer’s experience there are many growers who contend 
that nothing can be done against a black frost, whereas the test herein des¬ 
cribed showed evidence that heating (such as from 2.45 a.m. to 6.30 a.m. on October 
26th) is effective against a black frost as it is against a white or hoar frost. 
A white frost, so named from the particles or frozen moisture or dew, which 
are seen deposited on all objects in the frosted area differs only from a black 
frost inasmuch as in the case of black frost there is too little moisture in the 
atmosphere for the moisture to be frozen and deposited as in the case of a white 
frost. A black frost usually follows a white frost where two frosts occur on 
consecutive nights, the dew having been frozen on the first night, and the tem¬ 
perature not having risen sufficiently on the following day to vaporise the 
moisture and thus recharge the atmosphere with moisture to be deposited as 
white frosts Thus a black frost, by reason of the fact that it frequently follows 
a. white frost, is often assumed to be more destructive in its effect, whereas what 
is really seen after a black frost is frequently the cumulative effect of two frosts. 
Such a condition as that just described occurred at Light’s Pass during the early 
morning hours of October 25th and 26th. The frost on the 25th being a white 
frost and that on the 26th a black frost, although the minimum temperature 
reached on the 25th, i.e., 28.5* F. was one degree lower than the minimum 
reached on the 26th, i*e,, 29.5® F, 

In the case of local frosts, such as those just referred to, the lowering of 
temperature is caused by radiation of the earth’s heat and consequent inversion 
of the strata of atmosphere near the earth’s surface. This class of frost usually 
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•occurs in the early hours of the morning, say, between 2 a.m. tand 6 a.m. It is 
the usual cause of damage in this district and consequently the more expensive form 
of heating, as used in the case of a ^^freeze” lasting throughout the night, is not 
necessary. 

A “freeze’^ is the term used on the Pacific Coast to describe the type of frost 
which follows a cold windy day with a cloudy sky, the day conditions being such 
that the earth and adjacent atmosphere receives little heat from the sun and 
consequently the earth has little heat to radiate and thus warm the atmosphere 
during the night. The result of this is that the little surplus heat of the earth 
is exhausted by radiation to the atmosphere late in the afternoon or early evening, 
the air adjacent to tlie earth then becomes cold by atmospheric inversion, and 
lack of radiation from the earth, and a frost results early in the night, which 
will probably last till sunrise or till the advent of a warm wind. The severe 
frost which destroyed the crops in the Murray Valley in 1927 was in the nature 
of a freeze. 

It will also be well to consider what is meant by ^‘radiation^’ and by ‘^atmos¬ 
pheric inversion^’ or “air drainage.” 

All persons who have warmed themselves at a fire have in so doing absorbed 
heat rays which are radiated by the fire during tho process of burning; the body 
which has absorbed the heat rays cannot, however, retain them indefinitely and 
thus in turn it radiates heat to the surrounding atmosphere. Similarly, the 
earth exposing itself to the sun’s rays during the day time absorbs heat rays 
from the sun and becomes warm, the degree of warmth varying according to the 
kind of earth, and iU moisture content, and the amount of sunshine. All sub- 
stanc4es thus exercise the power of absorbing heat from any warmer substance 
with which they come in contact, and vice versa they transmit heat to cooler 
articles with which they come into contact. In considering this matter in its 
relation to orchard and vineyard heating we find that the earth, and more par¬ 
ticularly the surface earth, is absorbing heat from the sun from sunrise till 
sundown. Similarly, the atmosphere is absorbing heat from the sun, although 
the temperature of the atmosphere is not so great near the earth’s surface as is 
the temperature of the earth itself because the atmosphere does not absorb heat so 
readily. Thus by about 3 p.m. on an October afternoon the earth’s surface tem¬ 
perature is greater than that of the air with which it is in contact and conse¬ 
quently the earth proceeds to give out or “radiate” heat to the surrounding 
atmosphere until such time as the temperature of both is equalised. 

Atmospheric inversion or “air drainage” results from the expansion of matter 
which takes place when the matter is heated, the result being that the density, 
or weight per given volume, decreases, t.e., the substance becomes lighter per 
unit of bulk when heated. Thus, when the air in contact with the earth’s surface 
is heated it expands and becomes lighter than other air not so directly heated 
and which lies above it; the natural result of this is that the heavier cold air 
falls to the the earth’s surface, changing place with* the warmer air, and thus 
we have atmospheric inversion, resulting in the air, say, 30ft. above the earth’s 
surface being measurably warmer than air at the earth’s surface. This tendency 
of the earth to radiate its heat in the late afternoon, evening, and during 
the night at a greater rate than it is receiving heat from the sun (in order to 
heat the air near its surface), and the tendency of the air thus heated to be dis¬ 
placed by the colder air immediately above it (so bringing cold air into conjunction 
with cold earth) is the cause of the frosts which we have to combat. Although 
all frosts are more or less due to radiation, the severe “freezes” have as a large 
Contributing factor insufficient absorption of sun heat as a result of cloud and 
winds during the daytime. Evidence of air inversion or atmospheric drainage 
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or the tendency of cold heavy air to drift to lower levels is frequently seen in 
vineyards planted on sloping land or on a hillside which merges into level lower 
ground, where the vines on the low level are cut by frost and those above a 
certain clearly defined level on the higher ground escape. Many growers are also 
familiar with the phenomenon that vines on very recently cultivated land are more 
liable to frost injury than others on land not so cultivated; this would appear 
to be due to the recent cultivation affecting the rate of heat radiation. 

Summarising the points of absorption and radiation of heat and temperature 
inversion we conclude that— 

The earth and the atmosphere receive heat from the sun^s rays during the 
day time. 

The earth absorbs more heat and gets hotter than the air. 

The earth gives heat to the air which is in contact with it. 

The^ earth thus during the night time gives out more heat than it receives 
and thereby becomes cold. 

The air which is heated by the earth is displaced upwards by the falling of 
the heavier, cooler air above it. 

Thus cold air comes into contact with cold earth and where the action con¬ 
tinues long enough a frost results. 

Blanket of naturally warmed air here reenltinff from temperature 
inverelon. This makes orchard heating possible. 





§ 
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Fis. 1.—^To lUnstrkt. tbe pith of heated and gradually cooling air 
currents. (Adapted from T7.8.D.A. BuUetin« 1588.) 

It should be noted that the air warmed near the earth’s surface will only rise 
through colder air; and will not rise, but will tend to mix when it meets with 
air of equal temperature until it becomes cool or displaces cooler air; this results 
in a mixing of the strata of air near the earth’s surface, which is most easily 
illustrated when the heat is generated at given points as in orehard heating {see 
Fig. 1.) 

Having visualised the possibilities of orchard heating, the executive committee 
•ordered sample heaters from two Adelaide firms. The specifications for these 
heaters were taken from the New Z^ealand Journal of A.ffriculture for August, 
1928, and were as follows:—Diameter at bottom 7iin., at top 9iin.; height, 8Jin.; 
bodies, 26 gauge black steel, top wired, bottom double seamed; spreaders, 18 gauge 
black metal with welded arms; lids, 26 gauge black steel with fin. flanged rim. 
The necessary lighting torch was copied from a photograph and description in 
the University of California Bulletin No. 398, the reference to “Torches and Tor^ 
Fuels” being as follows:—“A torch consists of a container with a spout, a wick, 
and a wire gauze in the base of the spout. The mck is made of asbestos, 
.usually wrapped in a piece of screen. It is placed either directly in the spout, 
loosely enough so that the fuel will flow freely through it, or in a slot close to 
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the end of the spout. In either case the “wick must be so arranged that the fuel 
leaving the spout flows over or through it. The lighted wick ignites the torch: 
fuel as it flows out. The most important feature of the torch is the protective 
wire gauze at the base of the spout, and under no circumstances should a grower 
use a torch in which the wire gauze is lacking or defective. The gauze is of 
fine mesh brass or copper screen and is generally soldered into the base of the 
spout. It works on the same principle as the miner^s safety lamp, the flame 
of the burning gas being cooled below the kindling point by the screen and 
not passing through to the reservoir below. Slight explosions sometimes occur 
in the spout, but the gauze prevents a disastrous explosion of the container. The 
spout should screw tightly on to the container against •a metal gasket. The torches 
are usually filled with a mixture of equal parts of gasoline and kerosene. This 
mixture will carry fire clear to the ground if poured from a burning ^rch and 
give a fire hot enough to light heaters readily. An extra supply of teopch fuel 
should be kept in some airtight container such as a 5gall. can or 15gall. oil dnunr 
in the field. It is a wise precaution to fill torches only by electric light.” 

The following are dimensions of the torch which was used in this test:—Con¬ 
tainer—^Diameter, 6in.*, height, 9in.; height to top of dome, lOfin. Spout— 
Diameter at union end, fin.; at wick end, iin.; length of spout, including union, 
13in., and which contains approximately Igall. of fuel. {See Fig. 2, showing- 
torch, burning pail, spreader, and lid.) 



Fig. 2.—^Liquid fire torch and burning pail with fiame spreader and lid. 

The Shell Oil Company kindly donated two samples of oil which they considered’ 
would be suitable, namely, “fuel” oil and “solar” oil. 

Of the sample heaters supplied, some were of black iron and one was galvanized 
after manufacture. 

An endeavor was made to carry out a preliminary burning test on July 24th 
with three black iron heaters and one galvanized. The black iron heaters were 
found to leak slightly at the seams; the galvanized pail did not leak. The 
heaters were immediately emptied as the oil was likely to be injurious to plant 
roots if it seeped into the soil in any quantity. The black iron pails were then 
soldered along the seams as a temporary measure. In lard pail heaters, which 
later arrived from New Zealand, it was seen that all seams are brushed on the 
inside of the bucket with what appears to be bituminous paint to prevent leakage.. 

On July 26th—^Burning rates of Shell “solar” oil and Shell “fuel” oil were 
tested in four heaters. Shell fuel oil in heater with spreader on all the time* 
burned 4 hours 6 minutes. Shell solar oil in heater with spreader on all the time^ 
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burned 4 hours 35 minutes. Shell fuel oil with spreader removed after 3 hours' 
burning burned 3 hours and a half. Shell solar oil with spreader removed after 
3 hours’ burning burned 3 hours 37 minutes. One gallon of oil was used for 
each of the four tests and as fuel oil costs approxinuitely 6d. per gallon and 
solar oil 9d. per gallon, it was then decided to use fuel oil in all future tests. 
This test was carried out between 7.30 p.ni. and nudnight. 

Following the success of this first burning test it was foun<l that satisfactory 
heaters (galvanized), complete with spreader and lid, could be manufactured in 
Adelaide and sold in lots of 150 at 2s. lOd. each. All expen^-e up to this time had 
been borne by the South Australian Frost Combating Committee—incidentally the 
first sample heaters cost considerably more than 2s. lOd. each—and the committee 
now decided to bring the matter under the notice of the Minister of Agriculture 
^nd request that a sum of money should be made available to the Department 



Fig. 3.—tube thermometer, showing connections to electric beU alarm. 

»of Agriculture sufficient for the purchase of all equipment for an experimental 
heating of 1 acre of orchard. This request was granted and the following 
'equipment purchased:— 

120 lard pail type 5-quart orchard heaters. 

1 torch lighter. 

5 minimum alcohol thermometers. 

1 frost alarm thermometer with wiring battery and bell. 

360galls. of Shell fuel oil. 

On August 12th—All thermometers for use on the experimental plots were 
tested at the Adelaide Observatory and found to be, with one small variation, 
♦correct for the purposes of this experiment. I would here acknowledge our 
indebtedness to Mr. Bromley, the Government Meteorologist, for his valued help 
and advice in the conduct of these experiments. 

August 28th—The frost alarm thermometer was installed at the home of Mr. 
F. W. Boehm and tested by spraying with ethyl chloride to lower artificially the 
itemperature. For this test we are indebted to Dr. A. Scholz of ^^The Willows” 
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Hospital. The thermometer and electrie bell alarm functioned accurately when 
thus tested. The thermometer (Fig. 3) was placed about Qin. above ground level’ 
facing east on land approximately of the same level as the orchard where the* 
tests were carried out. Mr. F. W. Boehm’s house was the nearest home to the* 
orchard. 

August 29th—Levels were taken for comparison of altitude at various points 
on the ‘^heated” and ‘^check” plots. The greatest variation of level over the heated 
area was found to be 14in. The check plot was found to be generally lOin. 
higher than the heated plot, so that any advantage in the matter of altitude 
affecting temperature would be with the unheated'•area. 

August 29th—Five minimum alcohol thermometers were installed in thermometer 
shelters erected on posts, the shelters being made from fruit cases with the 
bottom and one side knocked out and the outside of the case painted white, the* 
open side of the shelter facing south. Four of the thermometers were erected on* 
the heated plot to enable tests to be made of the comparative heat generated at 
different points; these were marked and subsequently referred to as B, C, 
D, E. One thermometer marked A was installed in the same manner on the* 
check plot to record the temperature on the unheated area. The height of the 
thermometer is 3ft. above ground level. The thermometers were placed with a 
fall of lin. towards bulb end {see Californian Bulletin 398, p. 38), but it was- 
later found necessary to correct this as the thermometers used in this experiment 
are so constructed that when placed horizontally the bulb is approximately Jin. 
lower than the stem. The altered position of the thermometer is shown in Fig. 4; 
m this position they worked satisfactorily. The minimum temperature is recorded 
by these thermometers by means of a small indicator which is drawn down the 
column by the surface tension of the alcohol; as the temperature rises, and con< 
sequently the spirit indicator—^the small indicator—^remains stationary at the 
lowest point to which it has been drawn. To record the minimum temperature 
each 24 hours it is, of course, necessary for those indicators to be set each day, 
and this is only one of the many operations carried out by Mr. P. B. Boehmt 
during the course of this experiment. 

August 29th—One hundred and twenty-seven heaters were charged with approxi¬ 
mately Igall. of oil each and covered with spreaders and lids, 

September 1st—^Portion of the area which is a low-lying frost pocket, 
became flooded by the overflow of the North Para River during the night 
of August 31st. Lids were lifted off heaters and blown away by the gale 
and rain fell into them and caused the oil to overflow; also, some heaters were 
washed away and others inundated by the flood, so that all the oil from those 
heaters floated away. This misfortune involved the loss of about 40galls. of 
oil, but could not be foreseen in time to prevent it; it would not be mentioned 
here but for its important bearing on the subsequent burning rate of the oil. 
All the heaters were Anally recovered from the flooded area, the oil was separated 
from the water as far as possible, the heaters were refllled where necessary, 
and the spreaders and lids replaced with a brick or other heavy object on each 
lid to prevent it being again blown off. The refilling of the heaters was done 
on September 13th, and the heaters were lighted for the first time that night to 
ascertain whether the adulterated oil would bum and also to ascertain the amount 
of time required to light 127 heaters with one lighting torch. The result of this 
test was that the fuel appeared to bum satisfactorily, but the 127 heaters took 
50 minutes to» light. This was, of course, the first time most of the heaters were 
lit, and it has been reported elsewhere, and confirmed here, that they can be 
much more readily lighted after having been once burned. It was, however, 
decided to alter slightly the construction of the lighting torch to help in the* 
more rapid lighting of the heaters. In the original construction of the torchi 
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"the wick, in the form of a piece of loosely twisted asbestos rope, was inserted 
into the spout of the torch with a piece of wire gauze fastened across the end 
of the spout to prevent the wick from falling out; with the wick in this position 
the liquid fire dripped from the spout of the torch when lighting heaters. To 
hasten the rate of lighting heaters, the wick was removed out of the spout and 
enclosed in wire gauze, which was wrired to the under side of the spout with 
the wick protruding just beyond the spout; in this position the liquid fire poured 
over the burning wick into the heaters and thus reduced the person’s time taken 
to light the heaters to half. 

The temperatures recorded immediately after lighting heaters on September 13th 
were—(check plot), 42 degrees; B, C, D, E (heated plot), 47, 47, 47, and 
46.5 degrees respectively at 9 p.m. It is evident from these figures that the tem¬ 
perature of the heated plot had increased considerably during the 60 minutes 
occupied in the lighting of the heaters. Temperatures recorded 10 minutes later 
were—^A, 42 degrees; B, 48.5 degrees; C, 48.5 degrees, D, 49.5 degrees, and 
E, 48 degrees, showing that the average temperature had advanced 1.75 degrees 
in 10 minutes on the heated area. At this time there were more clouds in the 



Tig. 4.— Miittmnm Alcohol Thermometer set HorlsontaUy in Shelter, and Heaters in 

Position in Orchard. 

sky and a distinct drift from the north-east. As there was no frost on this 
occasion all the heaters were then extinguished by placing the lids on the heaters 
at 9.10 p.m. At 10.10 p.m.—one hour after heaters were extinguished—^the tem- 
}>eratures recorded were—A, 40 degrees; B, 41 degn^ees; C, 42 degrees, D, 42 
degrees; and E, 42 degrees. 

September 14th—Readings of thermometers showed that no frost had been 
recorded to date. 

September 21st—The frost alarm bell rang at 3 a.m. and the alarm was t^e- 
phoned to me at Gawler. I reached the plot at Light’s Pass at 4.3 a.m. Mr. 
E. W. Boehm had, in accordance with my instructions, lighted 127 heaters. 
These heaters were lit with spreaders on, which militated against a rapid 
increase in temperature. Temperatures recorded prior to 4 a.m. and immediately 
prior to lighting of heaters were—A (check plot), 37 degrees; B, 36 degrees; 
C, 34 degrees; D, 32 degrees; and E, 36 degrees. Temperatures recorded at 
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4 a.m. wert—A, 39 degi*ce,s; B, 40 degrees; C, 39 degrees; I), 41 degrees; B, 40 
degrees. It ^\dll be seen from tliese records that the temperature on the unheated 
check plot had risen 2 degrees, and this being so, all heaters were extinguished 
at 4.15 a.m. 

September 24th—Frost alarm bell recording 34 degrees F. rang at 3.30 a.m. 
Mr. B. Boehm read all thermometers at 3.30 a.m. and subsequently until 5.15 a.m,^ 
and recx)rded the following temperatures:--3.30 a.m.—A, 34 degrees; B, 34 degrees; 
C, 34 degrees; D, 34 degrees; E, 34 degrees. 3.45 a.m.—A, 33.5 degrees; B, 

33.5 degrees; C, 34 degrees; D, 33 degrees; E, 34 degrees. 4 a.m.—All 33 degrees. 
4.28 a.m.—A, 33 degrees; B, 32.5 degrees; C, 33 degrees; D, 32.5 degrees; E, 32.6 
degrees. At this time the alarm was telephoned to Ihe at Gawler. I advised Mr. 
B. Boehm to light heaters at his di.screlion, and J left Gawler for Eighths Pass. 
4.35 a.m.—Mr. Boehm commenced lighting every other heater, and lit 58 heaters 
without removing spreaders. 5 a.m.—A, 32.5 degrees; B, 34.5 degrees; C, 34 
degrees; D, 34.5 degrees; E, 34.5 degrees. 5.15 a.m.—A, 33 degrees; B, 35.5 
degrees; C, 34 degrees; D, 35.5 degrees; E, 35 degrees. 5.40 a.m.—By this time 
I had arrived at the plot and recorded the following temperatures:—^A, 32.5 
degrees; B, 35 degrees; C, 33.5 degrees; 1), 36 degrees; E, 35.5 degrees. As 
thermometer ^ on check plot was above freezing point and sunrise was approach¬ 
ing, all heaters were extinguished by 5.52 a.m. 6.03 a.m.—A, 32 degrees; B, 33.5 
degrees; C, 32.5 degrees; D, 33.5 degrees; E, 33.5 degrees. 6.33 a.m.—A, 32 
degrees; B, 32 degrees; C, 32 degrees; D, 32 degrees; E, 32.5 degrees. 7 a.m.— 

A, 34 degrees; B, 34 degrees; C, 34.5 d^rees; D, 34 degrees; E, 34.5 degrees. 
On this occasion 12 heaters to the north and east of thermometer C were not 
lit, as at the time of lighting thermometer C showed a slightly higher reading 
than other thermometers on the heated plot. 

October 1st—Hoar frost deposit was observed at Angaston, and slight hoar 
frost at Mr. P. B. Boehm^s homestead, which is situated about 1 mile north of 
the experiment plot and the alarm thermometer. This frost was noticed at 
6 a.m. Clear sky, still atmosphere, and falling temperature at Gawler between 
9 p.m. and 10 p.m. on September 30th indicated likelihood of frost. Alarm did 
not ring. Readings of minimum thermometers on check and heated plots taken 
at 7 a.m. on October 1st, 1933, showed that minimum temperatures recorded 
during the past night were—A, 35 degrees; B, 34.5 degrees; C, 35 degrees; D, 

34.5 degrees; E, 34.5 degrees; all corroborating the inference that the alarm 
thermometer did not fall to 34 degrees, at which temperature it is set to ring. 

October 24th—Called to Light's Pass at 2.10 a.m. on account of alarm bell 
having rung at 34 degrees. The following observations of temperature and 
atmospheric conditions were made:—2.30 a.m.—Sky clear, no clouds, stars 
bright. Temperatures—A, 35 degrees; B, 34 degrees; C, 34 degrees; D, 34 degrees; 

B, 34 degrees. 3 a.m.—A, 34 degrees; B, 33.5 degrees; C, 34 degrees; D, 34 
degrees; E, 33.5 degrees. 3.30 a.m.—Clouds appearing; A, 35 degrees; B, 34 
degrees; C, 35 degrees; 1), 34 degrees; E, 34 degrees. 4.30 a.m.—Dawn, sky 
overcast; A, 37 degrees; B, 37 degrees; C, 37 degrees; D, 37.5 degrees; E, 37.5 
degrees. 5 a.m.—A, 39 degrees; all the rest 40 degrees. The night was calm 
throughout. 

October 24th and 25th—Owing to an unfortunate breakdown of the alarm system 
no alarm was given when the temperature fell to 34 degrees on the night of 
October 24th, or early morning of October 25th, and many crops in the district 
were damaged by a frost which was recorded on the plot thermometers as 28.5 
degrees. 

The frost recorded, Le., 28.5 degrees F., destroyed a large proportion of the 
fruit on the plot which should have been heated and on the check plot, as well as 
in other orchards throughout the district; the characteristic small white spots 
which are seen on frosted apricots indicated a few hours after sunrise that much 
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fruit had been destroyed, but as the crop was an exceptionally heavy one, it 
appeared likely that a small proportion of the crop might have escaped, and it 
was therefore decided to continue the test in the event of another frost occurring 
—as it did on the following night—as in any case a further test would result in 
added data of results of heating under frost conditions. At the time of writing 
(November 23i:d, 1933) it appears that a proportion of the crop did escape the 
ftrst night, and was saved by heating on the second night (October 25th and 26th) 
on the heated plot, although the second night of frost almost completely des¬ 
troyed the crop on the unheated plot. The results of the heating expressed in 
terms of fruit harvested from the heated and unheated plots will be published 
at a later date. 

This breakdown of the alarm system was investigated by members of the 
Executive Committee, together with the writer, about two hours after Mr. F. W. 
Boehm had reported that a severe frost had occurred and the alarm bell had 
failed to ring. The U tube alarm thermometer which is connected to an eled;ric 
bell system is so arranged that the electric current passes through the mercury 
column and so completes the circuit and rings the bell when the temperature 
reaches 34 degrees. Mr. Boehm reported that the bell had not rung, and when he 
examined the thermometer at daylight the mercury was still well beyond the point 
of contact although the bell was not ringing. The bell had always rung previously 
when the mercury reached 34 degrees and thus made contact, and when tested by 
spraying, as already mentioned, with ethyl chloride, in the presence of members 
of the Committee it was found that the bell rang perfectly when 34 degrees was 
recorded. 

As in the case of frost prevention by orchard or vineyard heating the alarm 
system is of paramount importance, it is considered worth while to give here 
a likely explanation of the failure of the alarm. Also it is deemed worth while 
to quote ^‘Californian Agricultural Extension Service,^^ Circular 40, which 
unfortunately, was not to hand when this test was set up. With reference to 
thermometers this circular states, pages 37 and 38, “The U tube type of thermometer 
which reads both maximum and minimum is very likely to be out of order, and 
is not recommended for use in connection with orchard heating." And again, 
‘‘In districts where there are no frost warning patrols frost alarms are frequently 
used. In order to be safe they should be of the type that rings when the circuit 
is broken rather than when the contact is made. If anything goes wrong with 
the line the bell rings. This will occasionally result in the grower being called 
too soon. The alarm should be tested each night by pulling the switch.” 

Pig. 5 represents an ordinary maximum and minimum U tube thermometer with 
electrical contact points for use as a frost alarm, the sketch being made from the 
thermometer used in the experiment referred to. When the temperature is falling 
the mercury column D falls in the right hand tube and rises relatively in the 
left hand tube. When the temperature falls to 34 degrees P. the mercury rises 
sufficiently high in the left hand tube to connect the electric wires which are 
inserted into the tube from the terminals A and B, thus the electric circuit is 
completed and the alarm bell is rung. Should a bubble or a break appear in the 
mercury column between the wires inserted from terminals A and B as at C, the 
electric circuit will not be completed although the mercury has fallen below 34 
degrees on the right hand column and risen above 34 degrees on the left hand 
column. Such a break is known to have occurred in this particular thermometer 
on a previous occasion, and it is presumed that the column again broke when the 
apparatus failed to ring the alarm bell when the temperature reached 34 degrees P. 
on the night of October 26th or early morning of October 26th. Although this 
alarm system has operated quite satisfactorily on very many occasions when 
chilled artificially or naturally during a period of 59 days it is known to have 
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developed a break in the mercury column once during that period, and it is now 
assumed that it developed a similar fault on the occasion when it failed to work 
the alarm bell. 

Fig. 6 represents an ordinary thermometer fitted with terminals and wire inserts 
and wiring for frost alarm purposes. This type of frost alarm thermometer is 
designed to ring the alarm bell when the continuous electric circuit which is passing 
from terminal A to B through the mercury column D is broken by the mercury 




Fig. 5.—and mfwimnm u tnbe Tig. 6.—Ordinary tbermometer fitted witb 
thermometer. electric termlnale. 

column falling below 34 degrees, at which point the wiring from terminal A is 
inserts. Similarly, if a bubble or break should accidentally form in the mercury 
column between the points A and B the alarm bell will ring on account of the 
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broken circuit. With the latter type of alarm two circuits—one of which is con¬ 
tinuous, and operating a switch by means of a magnet—^are used, the second 
circuit operates the bell. When the first circuit is broken through the temperature 
falling below the point A the magnet releases the switch which brings the second 
circuit into operation and thus the alarm bell is rung. 

Unfortunately neither of these types of thermometers were obtainable when the 
breakdown in the thermometer which was in use took place. 

On October 26th the alarm bell rang at 12.30 a.m., indicating that the temperature 
had fallen to 34 degrees F. on the alarm thermometer, which, as previously stated, 
is 9in. above ground level. Proceeded immediately to experiment plot, where 
the temperatures were recorded. The difference in temperatures in this 
case between the check plot and heated plot thermometers and the alarm 
thermometer being probably due partly to the difference in elevation of 
the plot thermometers which are 3ft. above ground level, whereas the alarm 
thermometer is 9in. above ground level:—12.45 a.m.—A, 38 degrees; B, 37.5 
degrees; C, 37 degrees; 1), 37 degrees; E, 37 degrees. 1.15 a.m.—A. 37 degrees; 
B, 36 degrees; C, 37 degrees; D, 36.5 degrees; E, 36.5 degrees. 1.45 a.m.—A, 37 
degrees; B, 36 degrees; C, 37 degrees; D, 36 degrees; E, 36.5 d(^ees. 2.15 a.m.— 

A, 34.5 degrees; B, 34 degrees; C, 34 degrees; D, 34 degrees; E, 34 degrees. 
2.45 a.m.—A, 32 degrees; B, 32 degrees; C, 31.5 degrees; D, 31.5 degrees; E, 
32 degrees. All heaters available, namely, 127, were then lit with spreaders off. 
Time required for lighting by two men—one using torch and one removing lids 
and spreaders—was 25 minutes. Atmospheric conditions then were—calm, 
cloudless night, clear starlit sky. 3.15 a.m.—A, 32 degrees; B, 41 degrees; C, 

41.5 degrees; D, 35 degrees; E, 35 degrees. When these readings were taken, 
heaters in the vicinity of thermometers B and C had been burning for approxi¬ 
mately 25 minutes, whereas heaters in the vicinity of thermometers D and E had 
been burning less than 10 minutes. This was due to the fact that lighting which 
occupied 25 minutes was commenced at the northern end of the plot where 
thermometers B and C were situated, and lighting finished at the southern end of 
the plot alongside thermometers D and E. 3.45 a.m.—A, 31.5 degrees; B, 45 
degrees; C, 37.5 degrees; D, 40.5 degrees; E, 40.5 degrees. All spreaders were 
then put on heaters to reduce rate of fuel consumption. 4.15 a.m.—A, 30 degrees; 

B, 40 degrees; C, 38 degrees; D, 38 degrees; E, 37.5 degrees. 4.45 a.m.—A, 

29.6 degrees; B, 37 degrees; C, 37 degrees; D, 37 degrees; E, 36.5 degrees. 
5.15 a.m.—A, 30 degrees; B, 36 degrees; C, 36 degrees; D, 35.6 degrees; E, 35.5 
degrees. 5.45 a.m.—A, 30.5 degrees; B, 35.5 degrees; C, 36 degrees; D, 35.5 
degrees; E, 35.5 degrees. 6.15 a.m.—A, 33 degrees; B, 37 degrees; C, 36.6 
degrees; D, 37 degrees; E, 37 degrees. All heaters were extinguished at 6.30 
a.m. For further record of this heating see accompanying graph. Fig. 7. 

October 27—Alarm rang at 3.25 a.m., recording 34 d^rees. A calm, clear, and 
starlight night. The following temperatures were recorded:—4.43 a.m.—A, 36 
degrees; B, 35 degrees; C, 36 degrees; D, 35.6 degrees; E, 35 degrees. 
Thermometer readings were then taken half-hourly until sunrise. Shortly before 
dawn clouds appeared on the western horizon, moved by north to the north-east 
horizon; a light breeze from the north-east then developed and the sky became 
cloudy. At no time during the night did the temperature fall to 32 degrees. 

Summary of Temperatures Recorded. 

September 13th—^Average temperature of unheated plot, 42 degrees. Average 
temperature of heated plot during 1 hour^s heating (124 heaters with spreaders 
on all the time), 47.76 degrees. 

September 21st—Average unheated, 38 degrees; heated average, 40.62 degrees. 
‘Time of heating not known, but less than 1 hour, spreaders on, 127 heaters. 
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September 24th—Average unheated, 32.66 degrees. Average heated i)lot, 34.8 
degrees. Heated by 58 heaters^ for li hours with spreaders on. Average of 
heated plot, exclusive of thermometer C where no hejiters lit, 35.11 degrees. 

October 26th—Average unheated temperatures, taken 3.15 a.m. to 5.45 a.m., 
equals 30.58 degrees. Average on heated plot, heated from 2.45 a.m. to 6.30 a.m., 
temperatures taken same times as unheated plot, 37.6 degrees; 127 heaters 
burning half to one hour with spreaders off, afterwards with spreaders on. 

In connection with the above summary it should be borne in mind that the lowest 
temperature reached may do more damage to the crop in one half-hour than a 
low average will do over a long period. 

Bate of Fml Consumption .—It was found necessary to re-fuel some of the 
heaters, but not the majority, during the 3i hours’ burning on October 26th. It 
was found at daylight that some of the heaters contained an inch or more of 
water as an aftermath of the flood and rain previously referred to; this accounted 
for their tendency to boil over and to require re-fuelling after about three hours’ 
burning. Re-fuelling can be carried on without extinguishing the heater by 
simply pouring in more fuel. 

Economic Aspect of Orchard Heating .—It would appear from temperature 
records and orchardists’ experience that what is required in this district is pro¬ 
tection against frosts which may occur on two or three nights each spring, 
generally between the hours of, say, 2 a.m. and 6 a.m. From Californian and 
New Zealand experiment, and from this test, we can deduce that 80 to 100 
5-quait Lard Pail heaters will be sufficient to maintain a temperature of 33 
d^ees under conditions of 27 to 28 degrees on the unheated area. In other words, 
we can expect to maintain an increase of 5 degrees which will be sufficient to 
counteract the damage done by general spring frosts. With spreaders off and 
a consequent greater fuel consumption a much higher range of increased tempera¬ 
ture could doubtless be obtained. Heaters can now be obtained in Adelaide in 
lots of 150 at a cost of Is. OJd. each. They can be purchased cheaper in greater 
quantities, and I propose later to suggest modifications in design and manufacture 
which should also cheapen them. Fuel costs from 5d. to 6Jd. per gallon, plus 
freight, when used for primary production and exempted from sales tax. The 
heaters are said to last for 10 years with care. Therefore, cost of heating one acre 
with 100 heaters would be— 

£ s. d. 


For one heating of four hours—annual rental value of 100 heaters .. 0 18 0 

lOOgalls. of fuel oil at 6d. 2 10 0 

3 8 0 

For two heatings of four hours each—extra fuel. 2 10 0 


.£5 18 0 

The foregoing paragraph gives an outline of the costs of orchard heating, as 
conducted in this experiment, without taking into account interest on the capital 
outlay and labor. It is proposed to deal 'with this aspect more fully in a later 
issue, together with a statement showing values of crop harvested from the heated 
and unheated plots. Many growers, however, who have watched the experiment 
with great interest are now of the opinion that it is economically possible and 
advisable to protect fruit crops from occasional spring frosts by adopting the 
practice of orchard heating. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE SEVEJ^ITY OF TAKE^ALL. 


[By S. D. Garrett^ B.A., Assistant Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, University of Adelaide.] 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF SOIL MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

In 1932 severe losses from take-all were experienced in South Australia, more 
especially on Eyre^s Peninsula and in the Murray Mnllee area. Many crops which 
right up to the time of heading promised an exceptionally good yield were rendered 
practically worthless by the sudden appearance of ‘ the disease in the whitehead 
stage. Until recently the conditions leading to the occurrence of take-all epidemics 
were little understood, but recent research work has led to a much clearer under¬ 
standing of the factors concerned. Some of this work, bearing particularly on 
South Australian conditions, is described below. 

Field Occurrence op Take-all. 

lender South Australian conditions the first indications of take-all appear in 
August when the crop is 6in. to 1ft. in height, in the shape of small, generally 
circular patches, in which the plants are stunted, backward in growth, and 
yellowing off. The plants in these patches are usually dead before harvest, and 
weed growth becomes established. There is a gradation in size of affected wheat 
plants from those killed early, m the centre of the patch, to nearly full-grown 
plants at the edges, which go off with whiteheads. This suggests that there has 
been a slow extension of the fungus through the soil, during the growing period 
of the crop. Under certain seasonal conditions the patch form of take-all may 
not show up until the crop is heading in October. In this easel the plants are not 
killed by the fungus until out in ear; instead of ripening off in the normal manner, 
the plants bleach off to a dead-white color, and the ears fail to fill out, hence the 
names ‘‘whiteheads” and “hay-die” applied to this stage of the disease. On the 
heavier classes of wheat soils, the disease usually does not develop further than 
these “primary patches.” But on light sandy soils recently cleared from scrub, 
take-all may occur in certain seasons in a much more severe form. Whole paddocks 
of wheat, standing 4ft. high and just coming into ear, may rapidly bleach off 
with the disease, the affected plants not being in definite patches but scattered 
indiscriminately through the crop. 

The primary patches of take-all arc tentatively ascribed to the presence of 
Ophiobolus mycelium in the soil, which has survived from a preceding season on 
infected wheat stubble and on roots and haulms of infected pasture grasses. The 
date of appearance of such patches may be determined by the concentration of 
the infectious material in the soil, a comparatively heavy infection being necessary 
for the production of an early patch, or it may be influenced by the temperature 
and rainfall conditions during the winter. The number of such primary patches 
in any paddock will depend largely upon the previous treatment of the soil. If 
the crop has been sown on a fallow well-worked during the previous season, and on 
which rainfall was adequate, the early patches may be scarce or absent altogether. 
If, on the other hand, the fallow was neglected, or did not receive sufficient rainfall, 
or if the crop was sown on the stubble of a preceding crop affected by the disease, 
or immediately following a pasture of some years duration, then infectious material 
might be abundant in the soil, and the primary patches so numerous as to coalesce 
over large parts of the paddock. Crops sown after pasture seem to be especially 
liable to take-all, more particularly if the pasture has been of some years* standing. 
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Some pasture grasses are very susceptible to the disease, so that this is scarcely 
surprising. Finally, lack of consolidation of the soil also seems to favor the 
appearance of primary patches of. take-all. 

Another important source of infection in certain years may be the infected stem 
bases of cereals or grasses blown about in the wind. In a bad take-all year many 
crops and pasture paddocks suffer from the disease, and during the dry weather 
of the following summer the brittle stem bases of infected plants become loosened 
by stock or by wind and blow all over the farm, and on to clean fallow paddocks 
waiting to be sown with wheat in the autumn. Primary patches may thus occur 
in the next crop, even when the fungus had been eliminated from the soil by 
good fallowing methods, through reinfection by wind-blown material. In such 
a case, tlie take-all patches are concentrated chiefly round the edges of the crops. 
This is a commonplace experience of fanners. An example has already been 
given by Samuel (^®), together Avith a x>hotograph of infected pieces of barley 
grass stems })icked up on fallows. Barley grass {Hordeum murinum) is probably 
the chief source of this wdnd-blown infection in the mallee areas. If it could be 
replaced by Wimmera rye grass, as advocated by Griffiths (^), this would 
undoubtedly constitute a considerable a<lvance towards the control of take-all. 

Whilst the primary patches thus appear to be to some extent within the control 
of the farnu'r, the occurrence of epidemics of whiteheads, involving whole paddocks 
of wheat in the heading stage, does not. The occurrence of such epidemics apjiears 
to be limited mainly to light sandy soils during the first 2Q-25 years after clearing, 
and to occur only in years in w'hich the spring weather is dull and showery. It 
was discovered last year that the ascopores of the take-all fungus are ejected into 
th(* air during rainy w^eather in spring, from spore-cases formed on dead plants 
in the primary patches. The theory was advanced (^) that the epidemic whitehead 
stage of the disease usually resulted from late infection by these ascopores, 
dispersed over the paddocks l>y wind. The matter will be further discussed in 
Part 3 of this paper. 

But an exi)lanation had still to be found for the apparent limitation of extensive 
losses from whiteheads to light sandy soils in the first 20-25 years after clearing. 
To-day, such soils are mainly to be found in the Murray Mallee and West Coast 
areas in South Australia. On Yorke Peninsula, the soils of which are of the 
same general types, severe losses from take-all w(»re experienced in the early years 
of settlement, but they are now comparatively rare. In the present paper, experi¬ 
ments are described, which suggest that this limitation of epidemic take-all to 
the light sandy soils is directly related to the lesser activity of the microbiological 
factor in such soils, or, in other words, that these soils are more susceptible to 
take-all becau.se of the low numbers of soil bacteria i)resent in them. 

Previous Work ox Soil Factors. 

The biological antagonism exerted by other soil organisms towards the cereal 
footrot fungi has been Avell established in recent years by Canadian research 
workers. The rapid deterioration of inoculum of the footrot fungi when added 
to soil, to Avhich attention was first drawn by Siinmonds (^-), was attributed by 
Broadfoot (^) to the operation of this factor. This suggestion was followed up 
by Sanford and Broadfoot who Avere able to show that infection of wheat 

seedlings by Ophiobolus graminis was complc^tely suppressed by the antagonistic 
effect of a number of fungi and bacteria—^not only by the liAong culture, but also 
in many cases by their filtrates as well. Henry (®) showed that the groAvth of 
Helminth os par tnm sedivum upon sterilised soil in small flasks might be completely 
inhibited by the addition of very small amounts of unsterilised soil, or by simul¬ 
taneous inoculation with a number of other fungd and bacteria, so that no infection 

D 
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resulted when wheat seedb were inoculated with the contents of the flasks in 5in. 
pots. The work of McKinney and others on the soil temperature relations of 
Ophiobolm gramhiia is dealt with separately in Part 2 of this paper. 

Experimental Work. 

Methods. 

The soils used in these experiments were as follows:— 

Gawler River Sand. —A river sand, very poor in organic matter and Ioav in 
mineral salts. For some of the experiments the sand was treated with hydrochloric 
acid and well washed before use; in such eases the^sand is described as “treated.” 

Glen Osmond Loam. —A red clay-loam, typical of the Adelaide Plains and 
Lower North wheat-lowing soils. 



W (h) 


Fig. 1.—^Infection of a seedling root of whest by Ophiobolug graminig. 

(a) Sniface view, sbowing tbe growth of the dark-colored nmner hyphae of the 

fungns along the root. 

(b) Longttndlnal section, showing the connection between the dark-colored nmner 

hyphae and the colorless Infection hyphae which penetrate the cortex. 

Murray Mallee Sandhill Soils.—Red brown sands. 

Murray Mallee ^^Clay Fla/t** Soils. —Red loams. 

Method of Estimating Infection. —The usual method employed for recording 
infection by cereal footrot fungi has been that of assigning infection-ratings by 
eye to the diseased seedlings after some four weeks’ growth (McKinney (®)). 
For work upon the effect of soil micro-organisms, a more accurate measure of 
the activity of the take-all fungus under different experimental conditions was 
desired. A study was therefore made of the early stages of infection. The 
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progressive infection of wheat seminal roots by the fongns Ophioholua gramwm 
occurs through the growth of the fungal hyphae along the roots (Fig. 1, a). 
Under favorable conditions this is a rather rapid process^ since it results from the 
growth along the outside of the roots of the dark-colored runner hyphae (the 
macrohyphae of Fellows (*)), which send in infection hyphae as they go to tap 
the food reserves of the root (Fig. 1, b). Invasion is by direct penetration, as 
described by Fellows, and may be accompanied by the formation of protuberances 
known as ligmtuhers, which appear to originate from the reaction of the host cell 
wall to penetration. The infection hyphae (Fellows’ microphyphae) are colorless, 
and branch directly oif the runner hyj)hae. (More rarely, colored branches of 
the runner hyphae themselves penetrate the cortex. Occasionally, too, the runner 
hyphae may travel one or two cells deep in the cortex, in the middle lamella at 
the junction of several cells). It will be realised that the progress of infection in 
the way described will be considerably more rapid than would be the advance of 
the fungus through a cellular tissue, owing to the absence of transverse cell-walls, 
better conditions of aeration, &c. Repeated microscopical examination has shown 
that infection never lags behind the apices of the runner hyphae for more than 
one or two cells. 

The method adopted for the quantitative estimation of infection consisted simply 
in measurement of the rate of grow^th of the runner hyphae along the roots. In 
comparing the effect of tw’o or more different soil conditions upon infection, wheat 
seeds were jilanted above small pieces of agar or corn meal-sand inoculum of the 
fungus in the experimental soils to be compared. At intervals, pots were washed 
out, and the extent of infection along the roots recorded. Glass tumblers, of 
approximately 250c.c. capacity, were found very convenient for many laboratory 
experiments. Under such conditions, too, very good control could be obtamed of 
soil temperature, moisture content, texture, and other factors difficult to adjust so 
accurately in larger pots in a greenhouse. By planting a sufficient number of 
such small pots in the first place, the progress of infection could be recorded 
weekly over a period of four weeks or more, although two readings, or only one, 
have generally been found sufficient for purposes of comparison. 

The actual measurements were quickly and conveniently made under the binocular 
microscope, using an 8 X objective with an 8 X eye-piece. The root system of 
the plant was floated out in water in a petri-dish, and then viewed by reflected 
light from a reading lamp over a w’^hite opaque background. The runner hyphae 
were then easily visible under the 64 X magnification. 

The roots were quickly followed down under the microscope until the limit of 
the runner hyphae was observed; they were then grasped with forceps at this 
point, and the distance to the point of inoculation (at the seed) conveniently 
read off against a scale drawn on the w’hite background under the microscope stage. 
Restriction of measurements to the three oldest seminal roots was found to result 
in greater uniformity of results. These roots are all put out at approximately the 
same time, and under the same infection conditions. The fourth and fifth seminal 
roots are put out somewhat later, but they frequetitly showed a greater extent of 
infection (this is tentatively attributed to a <lecreased resistance of the cell-walls 
to penetration, since these roots are put out by a plant already laboring under the 
effects of infection). Finally, whenever possible, experiments were carried out 
at a temperature below 20 ®C. At the lower temperatures the advance of the 
runner hyphae along the roots was found to be very regular, and the limit of 
infection very easily perceived. At temperatures above 20°C, however, the 
behavior of the hyphae su^ested a decrease in cell-wall resistance of the roots; 
a single (hypha was frequently found quite a long way ahead of the remainder, 
and the runner hyphae even travelled occasionally one or two cells deep in the 
cortex—which made their detection, although by no means impossible, considerably 
more difficult. 
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It wab found that the results obtained by this method corre>»ponded with those 
obtained by means of the arbitrary infeetion ratinp^s assigned by eye at a son^what 
later stage, according to the method of McKinney («). Whilst the method took 
rather longer for the recording of infection than that of McKinney, this dis¬ 
advantage was offset by the greater accuracy of results, and by the fact that only 
comparatively small numbers of plants were necessary to establish experimental 
differences with statistical significance. Moreover, there was a saving in time, 
since many exi)eriments could be concluded within a period of 2-3 weeks. 

Eepeiiment 1 .—Growth of the Fungus Through Soil and Sand. 

(jlass tubes, 12in. long by lin. internal diameter were employed; eight were 
filled with (Hen Osmond soil and eight with treated Oawler River sand—each at 
approximately 50 per cent, saturation. After being filled to within some 2in. of 
either end, the tubes were plugged with cotton wool and divided into two lots, one 
of which AVds sterilised in the autoclave at 1 atm. pressure for 45 minutes. All 
the tubes were then inoculated at one end with Ophiobolus graminis growing on 
cornnv:»al-band mixture, and placed in the incubator at 25° C. After 17 days, 
growth of the mycelium along the different tubes was as follows:— 

Mean. 

cma. 


Sod, ateriliaed. 7 0, 7-5, 6-76, 7*26 . 7-13 

Soil, not sterilised—0, 0, 0, 0 . 0 

Sand, sterilised—5-76, 5-76, 6*76, 6-75 . 6*75 

Sand, not sterilised—2*25. 1*6, 1-3, 0-8 . 1-5 


In the sterilised soil growth of the mycelium was particularly dense and even, 
and easily visible to the naked eye; it was composed of fine, hyaline hyphae. In 
the sand the growth was sparse, and only to be observed with the aid of a hand 
lens; the hyphae were considerably coarser, and frequently dark-colored. In the 
non-sterilised soil no measurable growth had occurred. 

Experiment 2.—Progress of Infection Down the Roots of Wheat Seedlings. 

This experiment was conducted in glass tumblers. Six tumblers were filled with 
treated Gawler River sand, and six with Glen Osmond soil, both at approximately 
50 per cent, saturation. Half of these were then sterilised in the autoclave for one 
and three-quarter hours at a pressure of one atmosphere. On cooling, the sterilised 
tumblers were placed under sterile bell jars. Inoculation and planting of the 
sterile tumblers Ava.s done in an enclosed chamber. A shallow layer of commeal- 
sand inoculum of the fungus was dropped on to the surface of the sterilised soil 
or sand and then the sterilised Avheat seeds, which were finally covered with a layer 
of moist sterilised sand. The non-sterilised tumblers were planted in a similar 
manner, but without, of course, any special i)recautions. All tumblers were then 
placed in a glass-fronted incubator at 25°After 12 days, the plants were 
washed out for examination of the roots. Measurements of the progress of 
infection were as follows:— 


Mean Extent of Infection along three oldest Seminal roots, in rms. 

Mean. 

j 

Standard 
Error of 
Mean. 

8and,8terili8ed(12plantsl—4-6, 4-6, 41, 4-5, 4-0. 41, 4-5, 3-7, 4*7, 4-9 
4‘6, 4*7. * 


A.AA 

Sand, not sterilked (12 jJnnts)—31, 2-7, 3 0, 2-8, 2-2, 2-7, ^6, 3-6, 3 i, 
1*9, 4‘1, 4*7. 

Vu 

A.01 

Glen Osmond soil, sterilised—^All roots completely killed before 3cm. iong 

by vigorous growth of fungus extending 4-6 cm. through soil_ 

Glen Osmond soil, not sterilised—loiection nil. or less than 0*6 cm. 

O 1 

4*5 

0*5 


■ -. . 
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Ill the sterilised Q-len Osmond soil a dense and uniform growth of Ophiobolus 
mycelium had occurred in all three tumblers to a depth of 4.5cm. below the 
inoculum; the roots of the wheat seedlings had all been killed back at a depth 
of 3cm. or less. In the non-sterilised Glen Osmond soil, on the other hand, prac¬ 
tically no progress of infection downwards from the inoculum had taken place; 
no measurements were recorded, but in no case had growth of the mycelium down 
the roots exceeded 0.5 cm. It would appear from these two experiments, then, 
that whilst sterilised Glen Osmond soil is a very favorable growth medium for 
Ophiobolus grammiH, the unsterilised soil contains some factor which greatly 
checks the growth of the fungus. In unsterilised sand, on the other hand, the 
sumo factor, if present, only retards the rate of growth of the fungus down the 
roots by some 30 per cent. 

FJiperimeiit .3 .—The Progress of Infection Down the Roots of Wheat Seedlings 

in the Field. 

Similar soil conditions to those in the last experiment were arranged in a field 
plot. Untreated Gawler River sand was used to fill a trench, 1ft. wide by 18in. 
deep and 10ft. long. Rows of wheat seeds were then planted in the sand, and 
in the adjacejit soil. For inoculation, a pinch of commeal-sand inoculum of the 
fungus was dropped into each planting hole before the seed. At intervals, plants 
were dug up, washed free of soil, and the progress of infection down the roots 
recorded in the usual manner. 


Mean Extent of Infection down three oldest Seminal Roots, in cms. 

Mean. 

Standard 
Error of 
Mean. 

After 17 days— 

0-3 

01 

In soU (12 nlante)—0-4,0 0,0 2,1-1,0-8,0 0,0-9,0-2,01,0-5,0 0,00.... 

In sand (11 plants)—3-3, 2-9,3 0,3-3,3-4,1-8,2-8,2-8,1-2, 2 0,2-6 . 

Difference oi Means, 2'3±0‘23 

After 24 days— 

2-6 

0-2 

In soil (12 plants)—0-6,2 0,0 0.0 0, 0 0,0 0.2-3,0-8,0 7,1-7, 0-9,1-6 .... 

0-9 

0-24 

In sand (11 plants)—3 0, 5-8,6-7,4-2,31,6-7,1-4,1-8, 4-9, 2-5, 4-6. 

Difference of Means, 3'0db0-63 

3-9 

0-48 


Microscopical examination of the infected roots from sand and soil, respectively, 
showed that whereas in sand the progress of infection was invariably of the rapid 
type due to runner hyphae growing down the outside of the root, in soil, on the 
other hand, the progress of infection was sometimes, though not always, limited 
to growth of the fungus inside the root. Growth inside the root is necessarily 
slower than that along the outside, owing to the presence of transverse cell walls, 
poorer conditions of aeration, &c. Thus in unsteriUsed soil there appeared to be 
some factor antagonistic to the growth of the runner hyphae of Ophiobolus along 
the outside of the roots. 

Experiment 4 .—A Comparison of Infection omd Bacterial Numbers in some 

Murray Mallee Soils. 

The soils selected for this experiinent were taken from typical m^ee sandhills 
and clay flats, respectively. Gawler River sand was also included in the series, 
for the purpose of comparison with the preceding experiments. The mallee sand¬ 
hills are susceptible to the epidemic form of take-all, which occurs much less 
frequently on the clay flats. A sample of soil from the sandhill and another 
.sample from the clay flat in the same paddock were taken from three Murray 
Mallee farms some ditance apart. Two 4in. flower pots were tilled with each soil, 
and all the pots were then well watered before planting, to allow the soil to settle 
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properly. Eight seeds were sown per pot; under each seed was placed a small 
block of the take>all fungus growing upon agar. The pots were maintained at a 
temperature of approximately 18^0., and one of each group was washed out at 
the end of 13 days. Mean infection in cms. for each soil is given below. At the 
same time^ a sample of soil was taken from each of the pots^ and counts of 
bacterial numbers were made by the plate method for each soil. These are also 
given below. 


Soil. 

Mean 
Infeotion 
in cms. 

after 

13 Days. 

Standard 
Error of 
Mean. 

Bacterial 
Numbera in 
Millions 
per gm. of 
Dry Soil. 

Standard 
Error of 
Mean. 

Mallee clay flats— 

Yurgo. 

0*5 

Oil 

21-6 

1 0*98 

Karoonda . 

1-4 

010 

18-8 

1-37 

Wynarka. 

1-6 

0*10 

12-6 

1 064 

Mallee sandhills— 

Yurgo. 

1-9 

014 

14-8 

' 0-80 

Karoonda . 

2-3 

Oil 

8*4 

‘ 0*62 

Wynarka. 

2*5 

0-12 

7-2 

1 0-72 

Gawler River sand. 

20 

018 

75 

1-20 


Examination of the above results, also set out in diagrammatic form in Fig. 2 
shows that (1) infection is consistently more rapid m the sandhill than in the clay 
flat soils; (2) the three clay flat soils (Yurgo, Karoonda, and Wynarka) fall into 
the same infection order as the three sandhill soils; (3) infection appears to be 


INVEPSE PELATION BETWEEN BACTERIAL NUMBERS 
AND SUSCEPTIBILITY TO TAKE-ALL 
IN SOME SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SOILS 
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inversely related to bacterial numbers in these soils. The infection figures recorded 
above, however, constitute only a partial record of the observed differences in 
infection between the sandhills and the clay flats. For, whereas in the sandhill 
soils the roots were thickly encrusted with runner hyphae over practically their 
whole infected length, in the clay flat soils the fungus might be represented by 
just a single straggling runner hypha for the greater part of the length recorded 
as infected, which would often appear quite healthy to the unaided eye. 

Experiment 5 .—The Effect of Adding Organic Matter to the Sand. 

If the restriction to the growth and infection of Ophiobolus graminis in the 
heavier soils is due to the action of soil micro-organisms, it should be possible to 
modify the character of sand in this respect by the addition of organic matter. 
In the following experiment, therefore, untreated Gawler River sand was mixed 
with fowl manure in the proportion of 12 parts to 1 by weight, and filled into 
6in. pots. Wheat seeds were planted with a small piece of agar inoculum 
immediately below as usual. Other pots were filled with sand alone, and planted 
with inoculated seeds in the same way. Measurements of the progress of infection 
down the root«? in the two series were made after 20 days (the pots were kept 
in the open). 

Standard 

Mean Extent of Infection, in cms. Mean. Error of 

Mean. 


Sand alone (12 plant8)-4*6,4*3.4a, 4 0,5-2,4-4,4*3,4-7,4-2,3-7,3-6,4-2 .. 4-3 0 13 

Sand -f- 1/12 fowl manure (12 plants)—1*4, 0*1, 3*3, 1*6, !•!, 1*5, 1*5, 0*5. 

0*6, 1*8,0*3, 1*2 . 1-2 I 0*25 

Difference of Means, 3* 1 d: 0*28 | 

The great retarding effect of fowl manure upon infection by the take-all fungus 
can once again be attributed to the increased activity of the soil micro-organisms. 
That it was not due to the extra nitrogen available to the plants appears unlikely 
from the results of the next experiment, which was running at the same time. It 
has been reported by Fellow's (®) that liberal use of fowl manure gave good 
control of take-all in field tests conducted at the Kansas Agricultural FiXperiment 
Station. 

Experiment 6 .—Effect of the Vigor of the Plant on the Progress of Infection. 

It was realised that any conclusions attributing differences in infection obtained 
in the above experiments chiefly to the action of biological antagonism might be 
justly criticised on the grounds that differences in the chemical and physical 
characteristics of the soils might well be reflected in differences in resistance of 
the plant roots to infection. Additional weight is lent to this criticism in view of 
the fact that sterilisation is known to be accompanied by chemical changes in the 
.soil. It was therefore decided to compare the progress of infection along the 
'roots of plants grown under four widely different conditions of nutrition, viz.:— 

Full sunlight, with and without nutrient solution. 

Poor diffuse light, with and without nutrient solution. 

The nutrient solution employed was as follows:— 


Ca(NO,),. 0*80 gm. per litre. 

KNO,. 0*30 

KH,P 04 . 0*20 

MgS04*7H,0. 0*20 

KCl .. 0-20 

PeC1..6H.O . 0*025 
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The plants were grown in treated Gawler River sand; the supply of nutrient 
solution was certainly in excess of their requirements. The condition of poor 
diffuse light was obtained by the erection of a cardboard cylinder around the plant 
containers, all of which were sunk in an insulated tank, and covered with a mulch 
of granulated cork, so that there was no appreciable difference in soil temperature 
between the full sunlight and the poor diffuse light series. The plants were allowed 
to grow for 16 days before inoculation of the root-bases at the scutellar nodes. 
By this time, considerable differences in the size and character of the tops in the 
four series had appeared, and it was considered that any differences in resistance 
of the roots due to differences in nutrition should have had ample time to appear. 
In the full sunlight series, the addition of nutrient s^ution had already resulted 
in a very considerable increase in size of the plants, which were also of a much 
darker green colour; in the poor diffuse light senes, all the plants, both with and 
without nutrient solution, were very poor and spindly. After 21 days, the plants 
were washed out and the progress of infection recorded. 


Mean Extent of Infection, in cms. 

Mean. 

i 

Standard 
Error of 
Mean. 

Full sunlight, with nutrient solution (eight plants)—4*6, 3*4, 2*8,5*3, 3*4, 4*3, 
4*6, 4*8. 

4*0 

1 

1 0*31 

Full sunlight, no nutrient solution (eight plants)—^2*9,2*8, 3*8, 3*8, 2*9, 3*9, 
4*4, 4*4. 

3*6 

1 

' 0*26 

Poor diffuse light, with nutrient solution (nine plants)—1*8,2*7,3*5, 3*7, 3*2, 
2*8, 2*4, 2*8, 3*2 . 

2*9 

3*7 

0*18 

Poor diffuse light, no nutrient solution (five plants)—4*6, 2*7, 3*1,3*7, 4*6.. 

0*37 


From this experiment, then, it is clear that increased vigor of the plant from 
improved conditions of nutrition does not result in any increase of resistance in 
the seminal roots; at any rate, no such differences are reflected by the infection 
flgures shown above. The differences in infection obtained in the preceding 
experiments would therefore appear to be attributable chiefly, if not entirely, to 
the operation of the micro-biological factor. Further work is in progi’ess to 
demonstrate the antagonistic effect towards the take-all fungus of various types 
of bacteria from South Australian soils. 

Discussion. 

In the experiments reported above satisfactory correlation has been obtained 
between the degree of infection obtained under laboratory conditions in a number 
of South Australian wheat soils, and the susceptibility of these soils in the field to 
epidemics of take-all. The experiments on soil sterilisation indicate that the 
micro-biological factor constitutes the important point of difference between the 
susceptible mallee sandhills on the one hand and the much less susceptible mallee* 
clay flats and the clay loams of the Adelaide Plains on the other. The mallee 
sandhill soils are characterised by a very low organic matter content, which would 
make for a poorer development of their microflora. Whilst counts of bacterial 
numbers in the mallee soils have indeed shown that infection increases with 
decrease of bacterial numbers, the degree of antagonism exerted towards Ophiobolus 
gram inis by the soil bacteria must be influenced by other factors than that of 
mere numbers alone. 

A similar correlation between infection experiments in the laboratory and the* 
field incidence of take-all was reported by Moritz (^) for some German soils. The 
severity of take-all on the three main types of soil investigated by him—high-land 
soils, marsh soils, and Fehmann soils—was in the order 1.2.3; the values of* 
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Moritz^s ^'protective factor” in these three soils ran in the inverse order, 3.2.1. The 
•'‘protective factor” gave a measure of the protection afforded to the wheat plant 
against take-all in any soil by the micro-organisms of that particular soil. It 
was obtained simply by dividing percentage infection in the sterile soil by that 
in the non-sterile soil. It is thus clear that the differences in incidence of take-all 
in these three German soil types are also to be attributed to the micro-biological 
factor. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the light sandy soils of the 
ludllee areas, at first very susceptible to epidemics of take-all, later cease to suffer 
seriously from this disease, after some 25 to 30 years of cultivation. Thus, in the 
year 1917, Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture in South Australia, 
remarked during the course of an address to the Conference of Upper Eyre^s 
Peiiin-»ula Branches of the Agricultural Bureau (^), “Something like 25 years 
ago, this question (of take-all) was a very live one throughout Yorke Peninsula, 
which was then in comparatively early stages of settlement. Similarly, as soon 
as the settlement of the Murray Mallee and Pinnaroo district began, we had the 
same question cropping up, and again in Eyre's Peninsula on the lighter mallee 

lands.I feel certain, however, that as you emerge from the pioneering 

stage, this disease will gradually disappear in the same way as it has practically 
disappeared on Yorke Peninsula.” In the light of the experimental work reported 
in this paper, it is hard to resist the conclusion that the gradual decrease in the 
prevalence of take-all on these soils has been brought about by the increased 
activity of the soil microflora with cultivation. 

Further studies will undoubtedly have to be made on the changes in the organic 
matter content and in the character and numbers of micro-organisms which take 
place with continued cultivation of South Australian soils under different systems 
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of rotation, Ao. The evidence is now very strong that the micro-organisms present 
in a soil may exercise an exceedingly important controlling influence on take-all. 
If efforts are directed in mallee areas towards increasing the organic matter content 
of the lighter soils and therefore the population of soil micro-organisms, this will 
probabl^^ lead to a considerable reduction in the susceptibility of the land to 
take-all. It seems likely that the beneflcial effect of sheep is due just as much, 
if not more, to their effect in changing the soil microflora as to their compacting 
influence on loose soils. 


Summary for Part I. 

Epidemics of take-all in South Australia are practicaHy confined to the light sandy 
soils of the mallee areas during the first 20-30 years of cultivation. On the older 
mallee soils, and on the heavier clay-loam soils of the Adelaide Plains and Lower North 
wheat-growing areas, severe attacks of take-all only occur under exceptional conditions, 
such as follow the ploughing in of infected gross or stubble. 

Laboratory and field experiments have shown that infection of the roots of wheat 
seedlings by Ophioholus girnnimis is very much more rapid in the lighter soils. 

The difference in the rate of growth of the take-all fungus in these two classes of 
soils was completely eliminated by soil sterilisation, suggesting that the biological 
antagonism of micro-organisms in the heavier soils was responsible for the retarding: 
of infection. This conclusion was supported by counts of bacterial numbers, which 
were found to be uniformly higher in the heavier soils, and by an experiment in which 
the addition of fowl manure to sand was found greatly to retard the progress of 
infection. 

That the observed differences in infection m these two classes of soils wero not due 
to differences in the resistance of the wheat plants themselves was piioved by an 
experiment in which w’idely different ..onditions of nutrition were found to eocert no 
effect on the progress of infection along the roots of wheat seedlings. 

It is suggested that the gradual decrease in prevalence of take all upon the light 
sandy soils of the mallee areas writh progress of cultivation is due chiefly to the increase 
in their organic content. Any measures which can be taken to hasten this process 
should therefore result in a decrease in the prevalence of take all. 

A description is given of a quantitative method for the estimation of infection by 
Ophioholus graimnis under different soil conditions, by means of direct measurement 
of hyphal growrth down the roots of wheat seedlings. 
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RESULT OF WHEAT CROP COMPETITIONS. 


SEASON. 1933-34. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY PRICES. 


ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE 

GOVERNOR. 


[A Royal Commission, consisting of Messr'^. W. J. Dawkins (Chair¬ 
man), Professor A. J, Perkins, and J. W. Wainwiight, was appointed 
in January to mquire into and report upon the disparity between the 
prices paid by the consumer for dairy produce the London parities of 
dairy produce, and the prices received by dairymen for milk and cream, 
the cause of such disparities, and the remedies therefor. The report is 
dated October 2i)th, 1933, and portion of it is quoted below. Jt is 
proposed to complete the report in subsequent 

(Continued from Page 526, December issue.) 

T. ADMINSTRATIVE MACHINERY. 

In preceding pages a plan of operations has been outlined which, if adopted 
and adequately applied should do much towards improving the metropolitan milk: 
supply, whilst protecting the interests of producers, vendors, and consumers alike. 
It is realised, however, that §ueeess in this matter will depend very much on the 
efficiency of the administrative machinery, and careful consideration has therefore 
been given to this question. 

1. Effectiveness of Control of Authority. —It has become the settled conviction 
of most progressive communities that etTective control over the milk supplies of 
large cities should be vested in a single authority Avith jurisdiction extending from 
the farms on which the milk is produced to the premises of each consumer*, and 
it is generally admitted that when control ceases at the boundaries of a limited 
metropolitan area, its effectiveness is correspondingly Aveakened so soon as metro¬ 
politan requirements outgrow the economic possibilities of milk production vdthin 
that metropolitan area; and it is something of this kind that seems within recent 
years to have affected the control of the milk supply of the Adelaide metropolitan 
area. 

In the above connection the corresponding position in other large cities of the 
Commonwealth aaIII be briefly glanced at; in Melbourne the State Department of 
Agriculture is sole controlling authority for both city and country milk supplies; 
provision for control may therefore be accepted to be adequate. In Sydney and 
Perth, milk boards control supplies from farm to consumer. In Brisbane control 
by a milk board Avith adequate powers has recently been recommended by a 
Committee of Liquiry, and it is anticipated that necessary legislation Avill be 
introduced in the coming Parliamentary Session. 

Methods of control in Adelaide have already been described, but will be recalled 
here for purposes of comparison. Since 1909 control of the metropolitan milk 
supplies has been in the hands of the Metropolitan County District Board, which 
is presided over by the Lord Mayor, and over and above the control of milk has 
many other responsibilities thrown upon it. Apart from the distracting influence 
of varied responsibilities the main weakness of this type of control from the 
standpoint of milk is that its powers cease on the boundaries of the Metropolitan 
County District; and it follows that 60 per cent, of the milk consumed within the 
metropolitan area does not come under the control of the board until it crosses 
these boundaries. Beyond the latter, farms supplying milk to wholesale distributors 
or to milk vendors are supposed to be controlled by the Department of Agriculture; 
farms, on j;he other hand, the owners of which retail their own milk, are supposed 
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to be controlled by Local Boards of Health, if the latter function, and if not, by 
the Central Board of Health. But all milk intended for human consumption, 
whatever its origin, comes unde the control of the Metropolitan County Board 
as soon as it enters the metropolitan area. This multiplicity of authorities con¬ 
trolling the destinies of milk has led to endless confusion, and has been partly 
responsible for lack of efficiency in the control of milk <*onsnmed within the 
metropolitan area and possibly in the country as well. 

Hence, whatever might be the form ultimately given to the controlling authority, 
it is vitally important both to the success and the smooth working of the general 
scheme outlined in this report that such authority should have complete jurisdiction 
over milk production and transport, both within and without the Metropolitan 
(.'ounty District, and obviously, too, over handling and distribution within the 
district. 

2. Types of Controlling Authorities. —Your Commissioners have had under con¬ 
sideration three types of controlling authorities, namely: — 

(1) Control the Metropolitan County Board with appropriate extension 

of powers. 

(2) Control by the Department of Agriculture. 

(3) (^ontrol by a special milk board. 

(i.) Control by the Metropolitan County Board. —The o))imon ha^ already been 
expressed that control by the Metropolitan County Board has, of recent years, 
lacked in effectiveness for two main reasons, namely:— 

(1) The constitution of the board, and 

(2) Limited jurisdiction. 

Of these two reasons the former cannot, and it is doubtful whether the latter 
could be remedied Avithout introducing new disturbing elements. 

If the Metropolitan County Board were to continue in control of the metropolitan 
milk supply under the proposed new scheme, its jurisdiction would have to be 
extended to all country farms licensed to supply the metropolis with milk. Any 
such extension, however, would lead to inevitable overlapping of corresponding 
functions of the Department of Agriculture, local authorities, and in some instance* 
of the Central Board of Health. 

The following facts should seive to illustrate the probable pc»sitiou:— 

All country dairy farms licensed under the new scheme to forward wholesale 
milk to the metropolis would, by the teims of their licences, be both suppliers of 
milk for human consumption and milk or cream for manufacturing jmrjjoses; 
nor would there be anything to prevent some of the owners from retailing milk 
in their immediate neighborhood. In extreme cases such activities would bring 
the unfortunate cowkeepers under the control of— 

(1) Metropolitan County Board; 

(2) The Department of Agriculture; and 

(3) According to circumstances, the local authorities or the Central Board of 

Health; 

and each of these authorities would liave its own set of regulations and its own 
inspectorial staff. It must be obvious that any such arrangement would be both 
uneconomic and costly to all concerned, and that it must lead to confusion and 
irritation in the minds of producers. 

It is for reasons such as these that your Commissioners cannot see their way 
to recommending any extension to the existing powers of the Metropolitan County 
Board; and as, after a careful study of the whole question, they are convinced 
that radical changes in policy are essential in the interests of both producers and 
consumers alike, it is to be feared that the control of the milk supply of the 
metropolitan area will have to be placed in the hands of a differently constituted 
authority, on the sufficient grounds that the existing authority could not aaapt itself 
to the change in policy. 
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(ii.) Control by the Department of Agriculture .—It has already been stated 
that the milk supply of Melbourne is under the control of the Victorian Department 
of Agriculture. An arrangement such as this presents certain obvious advantages, 
such as effective control of milk from the farm to the consumer by technically 
competent officers, and the disappearance of overlapping authorities, apart, 
perhaps, from health authorities with whom mutually satisfactory arrangements 
should always be possible. In principle, therefore, control of this character should 
be both teclmicaUy and economically satisfactory, and its adoption in this State 
was urged by some witnesses before the Commission. 

In South Australia at the present moment the authority of the 'Department of 
Agriculture over milk is limited by the Dairy Industry Act, 1928, to— 

Every dairy farm outside the metropolitan area, from which milk is supplied 
in bulk to any factory, or to any milk vendor, whether for wholesale or retail 
trade; or the milk from which is used in manufacturing dairy produce. 

It follows, therefore, that control of the metropolitan milk supply by the 
Department of Agi'iculture would imply no more than the inclusion of metropolitan 
dairy fai-ms and retail milk trade generally within the ambit of its jurisdiction. 

But there are objections to this mode of control which are perhaps less apparent 
at first sight than its obvious advantages. The first of these is probably that a 
public activity inunediately affecting a section of the community only—^those 
resident within the metropolitan area—and which custom would assign to local 
authorities concerned, would be administered and. financed by a State Department. 
It is true that good reasons can be advanced for this delegation of authority and 
action. Reasons of economy, for instance, greater technical efficiency, elimination 
of overlapping, &c. It can be urged, too, that since unity of control is essential 
from the source of supply to the consumer, it would be necessary under purely 
local control to invest metropolitan authorities with powers over-riding those of 
established country local authorities, and such a policy might be difficult to justify. 

Secondly, control by a State Department would usually imply one-man control, 
which could be justified when executive action only was in question, but not so 
well when matters of policy called for decisions. And if the reconunendations 
made in this report for the better control of the metropolitan milk supply be 
carefully studied, it would soon be realised that, should these recommendations be 
adopted, wise policy decisions would, in the future, be of even greater ipaportance 
than firm executive actions. The difficult claims of country and metropolitan milk 
will call for frequent re-adjustments. The fiuctuating relationship of licences issued 
to the growing reciuirements of the community will call for careful consideration; 
and equally so the character and scope of supervision of producers, wholesale and 
retail vendors, shops, &c.; the periodic fixation of wholesale and retail prices; and 
many other delicate questions of policy involving intricate financial, economic, and 
technical problems, in the matter of which errors of judgment might easily lead 
to very serious consequences. It is for reasons such as these that your Commis¬ 
sioners are convinced that control by a corporate body, suitably constituted, should 
prove more satisfactory than control by a State Department. 

(iii.) Control by a Milk Board .—^It has already been pointed out that in 
Sydney and Perth the metropolitan milk supply is controlled by a milk board, and 
that in the near future the Brisbane supply will probably be under the same type 
of control. It is now suggested that control by a milk board would probably, help 
to solve many of the difficulties of the Adelaide metropolitan milk supply. In 
this connection, however, much will depend upon the actual constitution of the 
board. 

(a) Type of Board Suggested by Milk Produoers and Vendors .—On various 
occasions in 1931 and 1932, deputations of milk producers and vendors waited 
upon the 'Chief Secretary and urged that the disabilities under which they labored 
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might be investigated and remedied, and, among other things, that the milk supply 
of the Adelaide metropolitan area be placed under the control of a milk board. In 
order to stress their earnestness, they went so far as to submit a detailed draft 
for legislation in the matter of the constitution of the board and the powers that 
should be vested in it. 

The suggested board was to consist of live members, one of whom would be 
elected by country producers, one by metropolitan producers, one by retail milk 
vendors, one by metropolitan mimicipal and district councils to represent con¬ 
sumers, and one to be appointed by Government as chairman. 

The powers to be vested in this board, on the other hand, were to be compre¬ 
hensive and far-reaching. It was to have power to fix both wholesale and retail 
prices of milk; to vary such prices according to districts and quantities; to control 
all methods of handling and treating milk; to regulate the number of milk stores: 
to divide and subdivide milk distribution areas; to license all dairyfamiers and 
milk vendors; to collect all licence fees; to confine individual licences to well 
defined areas; to determine chemical and bacteriological standards of milk; to 
inspect all premises, and to examine all books and utensils wherever milk was 
handled or stored; to comijcl the production of business statements from dairy- 
farmers or milk vendors; to prohibit the sale of milk thought to be unwhole¬ 
some; to require dairymen and vendors to keep prescribed books; to collect 
samples of milk for examination; to fix the hours during which retail milk might 
be sold; to cancel licences; to act as a local authority under the Dairy, Health, 
and Food and Drugs Act. 

The document from which the above data have been summarised was forwarded 
by the Chief Secretary for consideration by the Commission. In addition, repre¬ 
sentatives of the original deputationists, together with other individual country 
and metropolitan producers and milk vendors, appeared befort* the Commission 
and stressed the pressing difficulties that beset them in their respective callings. 
That your Commissioners have not been unsympathetic, and that they recognised 
the justice of many of the claims brought before them i^ amply evidenced by 
many of the recommendations already made, but they regret that they feel quite 
unable to support the creation of a board on the lines desired by the deputationists. 
It would be wrong to place the control of an article of diet like milk, so liabhj 
to mishandling and contamination, so apt to be a vehicle of disease, and yet so 
essential to every member of the community, in the hands of a board, the majority 
of whose memb(»rs was immediately interested in its sale. 

3. Type of Board- recommend'ed by Commission ,—In the above connection 

the practice almost universally adopted by shareholders of vesting control of large 
undertakings in selected directorates, has in many countries been extended to 
specialised State undertakings. When this is done the major lines of policy are 
indicated in enabling Acts, and Cabinet Ministers are relieved of the irksomeness, 
and sometimes of the political difficulties, that attach to repeated decisions on 
minor matters of policy which are outside the usual functions of Government. 
The relative success or failure of such undertakings usually depends on the 
appropriateness of appointments to the board of control; and the latter again is 
frequently dependent upon the methods of appointment adopted. In this connec¬ 
tion it can be stated in principle that apart from the question of personal com¬ 
petence of members, board control of any national activity cannot be expected to 
succeed unless members of the board can be depended upon to sink sectional bias 
and to adopt policy decisions based upon their due merits rather than those of 
vested interests. It has been urged by representatives of milk producers and 
retail vendors that the majority of the members of the milk board should be 
elected by their own constituents, from which, however, wholesale distributors 
appear to have been overlooked. In the opinion of your Commissioners a board 
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so constituted would from the national standpoint be bound to fail, and for the 
reasons that follow: its members would be unable to sink sectional bias; in the 
clash of their conflicting interests deadlocks and waste of time would be common, 
and the interests of the community might be overlooked ; nor would appointment 
by election be any guarantee of personal fitness and competence in individual 
members., 

It is certain that the milk board^s prime duty of controlling adequate supplies 
of wholesome milk at reasonable retail rates would be jeopardised if its members 
were elected by conflicting sectional interests. The importance of the transactions 
involved may be gauged by the fact that the retail value of milk used within this 
area is approximately £400,000 per annum. Hence, it is strongly urged that the 
haphazard method of electing members of the board by sectional interests would 
be contrary to the public interest, and it is recommended that the board be con¬ 
stituted as follows:— 

The Director of Agi*iculture (ea; officio) —Chainnan. 

The Chairman of the Central Board of Health (ex officio), 

A representative of the Metropolitan County Board. 

Two members appointed by Covernment after consultation with organiisalions 
representing producers, and wholobaJe and retail distributors. 

It is also recommended that the staff required to carry out the policy of the 
board should form part of the Department of Agriculture with the Chief Dair> 
Instructor as chief excHJutivc officer on the inspectorial and technical sides. 

In making the above recommendations, special consideration has been given to 
the following points: — 

(1) The necessity that varying degrees of competence should be represented on 
the board in order to deal effectively with difficult technical questions that will 
frequently come up for consideration. Hence the recommendation that the Director 
of Agriculture and the Chairman of the Central Board of Health should both be 
members of the milk board. 

(2) It was considered that a representative of the Metropolitan County Board 
would adequately represent consumers. 

(3) It was considered that the recommendation that the staff of the milk board 
form a section of the Department of Agriculture would lead to a maximum of 
economy in working expenses and to a minimum of overlapping. 

(4) It was considered that adequate technical efficiency in staff work would be 
ensured if inspectors were under the immediate control of the Chief Dairy 
Instructor. This should render possible occasional assistance from District 
Instructors acting as ex officio milk board inspectors. 

(5) It was considered essential to the smooth functioning of the milk board’s 
work that the Director of Agriculture should be chairman of the board. Under 
this arrangement the possibly conflicting claims of a dual allegiance would be 
avoided as the Director would be in a position to issue instructions to officers 
both as Director of Agriculture and as chairman of the board. 

(6) It was considered that the two remaining members of the milk board need 
not necessarily have had personal’experience of the industry or the distributing 
trade although, other things being equal, it was admitted that men with such 
experience should be given preference over others. It was thought essential that 
these members should be able to take a broad national view of questions coming 
up for decision and that they should not look upon themselves as representatives 
of any particular section of the industry. It is nevertheless recognised that the 
earlier functioning of the board would be all the easier if from the outset it 
could be assured of the confidence of all concerned; hence, this aspect of the 
question should receive consideration, but not at the expense of the efficiency of 
the board. 
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4. Inspectorial Staff of the Milk Board ,—It is a common although erroneous 
and dangerous opinion when technical matters are at issue, that any person of 
average intelligence should be competent to act as an inspector; and it can be 
added that this opinion is particularly dangerous when milk is concerned. Milk, 
in the course of its brief existence, is more than any other foodstuff exposed to 
contamination at so many points, and is so frequently controlled by those who do 
not realise the dangers of contamination, that it can be taken for granted that 
for one instance of official detection there will be 10 or more that escape detection. 
It follows, therefore, that in order to mitigate the evil the function of an inspector 
should be not only to detect breaches of regulations, but in addition to render 
their future occurrence unlikely, by endeavoring to appeal to the mind of the 
offender, and explaining to him the adequate reasons that should be behind every 
regulation. Hence, some degree of training must be looked upon as essential to 
the efficiency of every inspector. 

In Victoria the Dairy Supervision Act, 1928, requires ‘^that dairy supervisors 
should have bona fide practical experience in dairy farming and allied branches of 
agriculture and amongst animals.^’ 

In ad<lition, candidates for appointment are required to sit for written and 
•oral examinations, and undergo practical tests at Abattoirs relative to diseases in 
livestock. Appendix V. gives an account of the syllabus of the subjects in which 
•candidates are examined. 

In New South Wales the qualifications required by the milk board from its 
Supervisors are said to be similar in most respects to the standards required of 
health inspectors to local governing bodies, namely:— 

(1) Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute of London; or 

(2) Full Health Inspectors certificate at Sydney Technical College; or 

(3) Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute of Scotland; or 

(4) Certificate of the Saniiai’y Inspectors’ Joint Examination Board of London. 
In addition to the above qualifications, supervisors to the Sydney Milk Board 

must have an adequate knowledge of livestock and their diseases. 

In the circumstances, it is recommended that should legislation be introduced 
towards giving effect to the recommendations of this report the board should 
have power to determine the qualifications required. 

It is realised that upon the appointment of a milk board, some of the present 
inspectors under the Metropolitan County Board may become redundant. In such 
circumstances, these redundant officers should receive, in the opinion of your 
Commissioners, first consideration in the appointment of inspectors under the 
new board, subject however to the condition that they must satisfy the board that 
they are sufficiently well equipped for the purpose. 

5. Financial Arrangements ,—The work to be carried out by the milk board 
would be for the special benefit of a section of the community only, namely, the 
consumers of the metropolitan county district and those mainly concerned in the 
production and distribution of the milk required by these consumers. It follows 
that the administrative and general costs of the board should not be a charge upon 
the public purse, but should be directly defrayed by those on whose behalf the 
work would have been done. Towards this end it is recommended that:— 

(1) A special fund be created to meet the expenses of the board, into which 
shall be paid all licence fees, fines, &c., together with a special contribution from 
the Metropolitan County Board of 2,000 per annum, increasing pro rata to 
increase in population of the Metropolitan County District. 

(2) The first year or two’s expenditure be met by means of a loan from the 
Treasury, repayable at interest within a reasonable period of years. 

E 
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In support of the above recommendations it can be said that under* the changed 
conditions that would obtain, should the general scheme outlined herein be adopted',, 
the charges made for licence fees could be considerably increased without injury 
to anybody concerned. The progressive reduction in the numbers of licensed 
producers and of licensed vendors respectively should alone justify such increases. 
Indeed, many witnesses who appeared before the Commission advocated increases 
in licence fees as one of the measures that would help them out of their difficulties. 
On the other hand, under the scheme that is recommended, the Metropolitan 
County Board would be completely relieved of the control of the milk supply 
of the metropolitan area. The Commission was informed that the revenue of 
the board varied from £5,000 to £6,000 per annum, and that the greater portion 
of the time of its inspectors was concerned with milk. Hence, a metropolitan 
contribution of £2,000 per annum, increasing pro rata to increase in the popu¬ 
lation of the Metropolitan County District, is deemed a reasonable contribution? 
of consumers of that area towards costs of improvements in their milk supply. 

6. Powers of the Milk Board. —The extent of the chief powers of the board 
should be as follows:— 

(1) To issue licences for such purposes and subject to such conditions as it. 

deems fit and proper. 

(2) To fix any fees by notice published in the Governmeivt Gazette. 

(3) To employ inspectors subject to the Public Service Act. 

(4) To take over the functions of the Central and Local Boards of Health* 

and of the Department of Agriculture in controlling the production 
and distribution of milk in the Metropolitan County District. 

(5) To fix wholesale and retail prices of milk. 

(6) To regulate the milk supply of the metropolitan area. 

J. RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE CONTROL OF THE MILK 
SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLITAN COUNTY DISTRICT. 

1. A Controlling Metropolitan Milk Board. 

It is recommended that special legislation be introduced to provide— 

Recommendation 1. —That control over milk intended for human consumption 
in the Metropolitan County District shall be vested in a milk board with plenary 
jurisdiction over the farms upon which such milk would be produced, and over- 
the milk itself from the farm to the consumer's door. 

Recommendation 2.—That this milk board shall be constituted as follows:— 

(a) Director of Agriculture {ex officio), Chairman. 

(h) Chairman of the Central Board of Health {ex officio), member. 

(c) A representative of the Metropolitan County Board. 

{d) Two members selected and appointed by the Minister of Agriculture 
after consultation with representative associations of the dairy industry 
in all its phases. 

Recommendation 3.—That a special fund shall be created to meet the expenses 
of the board, into which should be paid all licence fees, fines, &c., together with 
a special contribution from the Metropolitan County Board of £2,000 per 
annum, increasing pro rata to increase in population of the Metropolitan County 
District. 

Recommendation 4.—That during the opening years—probably one or two years 
—the Ijoard's expenditure shall be met by means of a loan from the Treasury, 
repayable at interest within a reasonable period of years. 

Recommendation 5.—That licensing fees shall be reviewed by the board and 
raised sufficiently to meet the board's expenditure concurrently with the Metro-- 
politan County Board's contribution. 
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Recommendation 6.—That in the matter of vendors, licence fees shall be based 
upon the number of carts in use. 

Recommendation 7.—That on the technical side the Chief Dairy Instructor in 
the Department of Agriculture shall be chief executive officer of the board, and 
that all District Dairy Instructors shall be ex officio inspectors of the board, but 
that their services shall be called upon in cases of emergency only. 

Recommendation 8.—That the milk board shall take early steps towards deter¬ 
mining what shall be the qualifications of an inspector under the board, and what 
measures shall be adopted to ascertain the fitness of applicants. 

Recommendation 9.—That inspectors at present in the employ of the Metro¬ 
politan County Board, but who may become redundant when the milk board 
begins to function, may apply for appointment under the milk board on presen¬ 
tation of a clean discharge, and such application shall be accepted by the Public 
Service Commissioner, with the assent of the milk board, and subject to the cer¬ 
tificate of its chief executive officer, to the effect that in the lattePs opinion 
the applicants appear to be competent to carry out the duties of their office. 
All such appointments, however, shall be probationary in character only, in con¬ 
formity with the current rule of new Public Service appointments. 

II, Deduction of Metropolitan Milk Vendors to an Economic Number. 

It is recommended— 

Recommendation 10.—That subject to due protection of consumers’ rights and' 
requirements, the board shall take steps that will bring about a natural reduction 
of metropolitan milk vendors and increase in the mean delivery of individual 
rounds, and towards this end the following measures are recommended: 

(а) Refusal to issue new licences until such time as metropolitan requirements 
should appear to render such issue desirable. 

(б) Encouragement of legitimate vendors to buy out redundant vendors, and 
refusal to transfer licences to any but established vendors, excepting heirs or 
members of the licensee’s family: Provided that such action shall cease as soon 
as the board is satisfied that the vendors have been sufficiently reduced. 

(c) Encouragement of concentration of milk round by exchanges or sales. 

(d) Insistence on scrupulous attention to hygiene and sanitation with a view 
to improvement of thq milk supply and the gradual elimination of those unwilling 
or unable to comply with the milk board’s requirements. 

(c) Insistence on a buildings and appliances minimum for every vendor. 

(/) Strict definition of a milk vehicle. Insistence of the presence on such 
vehicle in large letters of the owner’s name, his residence, and the number of his 
lioenee. 

{g) Stipulation that milk shops shall be limited to the sale of pasteurised milk 
bottled by licensed bottlers only. 

(h) Refusal to recognise any licences issued after the first publication of this 
report. 

(t) Abolition of the afternoon milk delivery. 

(j) Power to refuse to issue licences if the board considered it not in the public 
interest to do so. 

(k) Separate licensing of vendor on the one hand, and his premises on the other. 

IIL Adjustment between Metropolitan and Country Supplies of Milk, and Control 
of Pressure of Surplus Country Milk. 

It is recommended— 

Recommendation 11.—That with due r^ard to metropolitan milk requirements 
the"^ board shall have power to determine:— 

(a) That no dairy farm, whether situated in the country or in the Metropolitan 
Ctmtity District, shall be allowed to supply milk for human consumption within 
th^ tnetropolitah area, unless specially licensed by the board so to do; and that 
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such licences shall be obligatory whether the milk be delivered directly to con¬ 
sumers or to vendors or to large wholesale dims for subsequent delivery to 
consumers. 

(b) That such licences shall show, among other things, the name and situation 
of the farm concerned, the names and address of the licensee and the maximum 
number of cows the owner is allowed to carry under such licence; provided that 
such maxima on licensed farms may be varied on yearly renewal of the licences 
At the request of the licensees and with the consent of the board. 

(c) That farm licences shall be refused unless the board were satisfied that the 
area used by the cowkeeper was adequate to the upkeep of the number of cows the 
latter proposed keeping; and in any circumstances, should the board decide that the 
land in question was situated within a well-defined residential area. 

(d) That milk from licensed country dairy farms shall be adequately cooled 
immediately after being drawn from the cows, and shall not reach pasteurising 
depots at temperatures in excess of a minimum to be prescribed; provided that 
such milk may be sold as untreated milk if it reach its metropolitan destination 
at temperatures not higher than 40 degrees Fahrenheit, be immediately placed in 
refrigerators, and kept there until required for distribution. 

(e) That all pasteurising depots handling household milk for distribution by 
their employees, or through the medium of vendors, shall be specially licensed 
for the purpose and shall receive milk from licensed dairy farms only; that such 
depots shall keep such records as the board may prescribe, and that their books 
and premises shall at all times be open to inspection by the board^s officers. 

(/) That with a view to spreading the advantages of the metropolitan price 
of milk over as wide a field as is economically possible, and at the same time 
providing ample means for meeting metropolitan probable requirements in months 
of low production, the quantities of milk sold by licensed country producers to 
pasteurising depots for human consumption shall in each case be limited to a 
fixed weekly quantity to be indicated upon the licence certificate of the supplier; 
and that such quantity shall not be exceeded except with the consent of the board. 

ig) That on assuming authority, the board shall take immediate steps to 
ascertain the names of all cowkeepers, who in the 12 months immediately pre¬ 
ceding publication of this report have been supplying the metropolitan area with 
milk, and of the weekly quantities of milk supplied by each cowkeeper. The 
board shall register the names of all such cowkeepers, and if so desired shall 
issue to them temporary permits to continue the supply of corresponding quan¬ 
tities of milk from their own farms for a period of six consecutive months. 
And all such cowkeepers shall pay to the board the value of one-half of the 
prescribed licence fees. At the end of these six months all those cowkeepers who 
are unable to comply with the requirements of the board shall be licensed as 
metropolitan suppliers, but those who are unable to do so will be refused a 
licence, urdess good cause can be shown that they will be able to comply with 
these requirements within not more than three ifionths from the expiry of the 
probationary six months. 

(h) That purchasing pasteurising depots shall pay for the milk quota intended 
for human consumption at the metropolitan wholesale price prescribed by the 
board. 

(i) That during a reasonable period pasteurising depots shall not sell or dis¬ 
tribute for human consumption more than the aggregate quantity of milk they 
were licensed to receive for human consumption, and did receive and pay for 
at the prescribed metropolitan price during the currency of the same period 
and that adequate penalties be prescribed for any infringement of this regulation. 

(i) That the board shall take early steps towards reviewing existing Board 
of Health regulations concerning milk, and in consultation with the health 
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authorities and the Department of Agriculture, agree upon such amendments and 
additions as may appear necessary to effective control of hygiene and sanitation 
on all. licensed dairy farms, wherever situated, in licensed pasteurising depots,, 
on the premises and conveyances of licensed vendors, and in all shops in which 
milk was sold. 

(k) That in order to overcome the apparent lack of knowledge of the majority 
of those who usually handle milk, officers of the Department of Agriculture be 
asked to issue a printed statement setting out in detail the dangers to Avhich milk is 
exposed from the time it leaves the cow^s udder to the time it reaches tlie con¬ 
sumer; together with a description of the most approved methods of avoiding 
these dangers, and of rendering possible the delivery of the milk to the consumer 
in wliolesome and sound condition. 

IV. Measures of Price Control. 

It is recommended— 

Recommendation 12.—That in order to ensure to licensed country producers a 
reasonable price for milk, and to enable them to comply adequately with the 
board’s hygienic and sanitary conditions, the board shall prescribe from time 
to time what shall be the minimum price payable for wholesale milk delivered 
in Adelaide and intended for human consumption, and corresponding parities at 
country pasteurising or receiving depots. 

Recommendcstion 13.—That in order to assist towards the sale of household 
milk on a “quality” basis it shall be paid for on measured weights and on the 
basis of 4 per cent, butterfat, that is to say, that milk with a lower test will be- 
paid for proportionally less, and milk with a higher test proportionally more. 

Recommended ion 14.—That in order to protect consumers against possible 
exploitation by vendors in combination, the board shall have power to prescribe, 
if necessary, a maximum retail price for milk delivered on the premises of con¬ 
sumers, and such maximum retail price shall correspond with the minimum^ 
wholesale price on a ratio to be determined. 

V. Miscellaneous Recommendations. 

It is recommended— 

Recommendation 15.—That the board shall take steps to see that pasteurised 
milk shall be bottled in such a manner and under such conditions that purchasers 
of the same shall have the assurance that they are purchasing a sound natural 
product, free from contamination of any kind. Towards this end it is recom¬ 
mended— 

(a) That no firm or individual shall be allowed to bottle milk for sale in the 
metropolitan area unless specially licensed to do so by the board. 

(h) That such licences shall not be granted indiscriminately, but only to such 
as the board is satisiled arc both willing and able to conform to the board’s 
regulations on the subject. 

(c) That such regulations shall prescribe, among other things, the bacterial 
count and sediment percentage of the milk to be bottled; the conditions under 
which it shall be pasteurised, chilled, and bottled; the maximum temperature at 
which the bottles shall be kept imtil delivered to the consumer; the type of 
bottle and distinctive brand to be used; and the marking of the capsule with the 
date of bottling in ink. 

(d) That the proprietary rights of the bottler in his bottles should be given 
legal recognition and adequate protection against misuse. 

(e) That neglect to comply both in the spirit and the letter to the board’s, 
regulations on the subject should render the offender liable to cancellation of: 
his licence. 
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Recommendation 16.—That no cowkeeper, whether situated in the country or 
in the Metropolitan County District, shall make use of milking machines for 
drawing milk intended for human consumption unless specially licensed for the 
purpose by the milk board \ that regulations shall be prepared indicating in detail 
precautions to be taken in the use of these machines; that cancellation of licence 
may follow any breach of such regulations: provided that a licence to use a milk¬ 
ing machine may be refused by the board if it judges the applicant not to be a 
dt and proper person to use such a machine. 

Recommendation 17.—That the standards prescribed^ by the Board of Health 
relatively to the composition and wholesomeness of milk intended for human con¬ 
sumption be reviewed, and, if thought advisable, extended on the lines suggested 
in this report. 

Recommendation 18.—That the practice of collecting samples of milk intended 
for human consumption on farms, at pasteurising depots, and on vendors' carts 
for analysis and bacterial examination be made an essential part of all inspectorial 
work. Towards this end it is recommended for consideration— 

(а) That the whole of the time of one inspector shall be devoted to this work. 

(h) That special arrangements shall be made for adequate analysis and bac¬ 
terial examination. 

(c) That the results of such analyses and examinations with appropriate com¬ 
ments thereon shall be published regularly in the board's yearly reports. 

Recommendation 19.—That the Act providing for the control of the metro¬ 
politan milk supply by a milk board shall empower the board to establish at 
opportune time ^^grades" of milk, and, among others, grade 'A" milk which 
shall be the raw, untreated, milk from regularly tuberculin-tested herds, handled 
under strictest supervision and bottled on the farm. Towards this end it is 
recommended— 

{a) That the board shall prepare very strict regulations on the subject, setting 
out in close detail the procedure to be followed in producing and handling 
grade milk, and the standards to which it must conform. 

(б) That dairyfarmers desirous of producing and selling grade “A” milk shall 
be specially licensed for the purpose after searching inquiry by the board into 
their personal fitness and the suitability of their premises for the purpose. 

(c) That such licences shall not be transferable on sale or lease of the farm, 
»or on death of the licensee, except with the consent of the board. 

(d) That the licence fee shall be such as adequately to recoup the board for 
costs of special supervision. 

Recommendation 20.—That power be given to the board to make such provision 
as it thinks fit for the control of blending and standardising of milk which is 
intended for human consumption. 

DISSENT. 

I dissent from the Commission's non-committal majority recommendation relative 
to the artificial standardisation of milk. I hold milk to be a natural and not a 
manufactured product from which nothing can be taken and nothing added. I 
believe, too, that human nature, being what it is, it is extremely dangerous to 
place in the hands of all and sundry the power to tamper with the composition 
•of milk. I am strongly of the opinion that not only should artificial stan- 
•dardisation be discountenanced, but, in addition, that vigorous measures should 
.be adopted with a view to stamping out the practice. 

Arthur J. Perkins. 

{To he continued.) 

[The Commission's report on the butter position will appear in the next issue* 
—Ed.] 
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FRUIT CROP PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

iGompiled on December 20th, 1933, by Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural 

Instructor.] 

Apples .—The present season should have been a year of heavy crop in South 
Australia. The promise for a good all round yield was present in all districts up 
till the setting period when widespread but singularly patchy frosts occurred in 
most of the districts. The orchards which suffered have lost the great bulk of 
the crop, but those which missed the October frosts have an exceptionally fine 
showing, more particularly of the three leading export varieties, viz.:—Cleopatra, 
Jonathan, and Dunnes Seedling. The fruit is growing well, and up to the present 
is remarkably free from Black Spot fungus and Codlin Moth. It is somewhat 
premature to estimate the damage the latter may yet do, but generally, when 
November is passed in this State, and the fruit remains fairly free from Black 
Spot, the danger period has mostly been left behind. Unless something unusual 
occurs between now and harvest time this State should gather well over a million 
bushels of apples, and there should be no difficulty in filling the export quota 
suggested for the State at the Apple and Pear Export Councifs meeting in 
November. 

Pears .—The district reports indicate a somewhat light crop in most varieties, 
the Williams’ Bon Chretien or “Duchess”—as it is locally termed—having the 
best showing. Frosts interfered with this fruit also. As the canners at present 
do not appear to be looking for the Williams’ pears, no doubt an effort will be 
made to ship a good many thousands of cases to Europe. 

Apricots .—In the valley of the Murray the crop is somewhat below average, 
and in the Barossa apricot orchards a magnificent showing has in many orchards 
been almost totally destroyed by the October frosts. The crop is good where no 
frosts occurred, but the aggregate for the State must result in only a medium 
yield, or 70 per cent, of the normal. The fruit which escaped frost is remarkably 
■clean and well developed. 

Cherries .—This fruit is not grown over a wide area in this State, but is usually 
•of excellent quality. The harvesting season is now well advanced and the crop 
has proved an abundant one for nearly all varieties, the earlier softer kinds 
selling at ridiculously low prices. Owing to the absence of rainy and humid 
weather, little or no spUttingj and rotting occurred this year. 

Nectarines and Peaches .—The former are good, whilst the latter are showing 
from fair to good. The peaches grown are chiefly of dessert or drying freestone 
sorts, but a good sprinkling of trees of the better type of clingstones for canning 
purposes is coming into bearing. 

Plums and Prunes .—The promise at blossoming time indicated good crops, but 
the ill effects of the frosts in most localities resulted in only very moderate yields 
now showing on the trees in all but a few favored spots. The prune crop on 
the whole will be a meagre one. 

Citrus Fruits.—Lemons are showing for only a fair crop of winter main crop 
fruit. Oranges in most plantations and districts secun to have shed the newly 
formed fruits rather more freely than usual. It is still a trifle early to estimate 
the coming year’s yields, but when the final drop has ceased, it is confidently 
believed quite a fair crop will be found on a majority of the trees. It is now 
recognised that the improved soil management and manuring methods which are 
being more widely adopted have a tendency to mitigate the heavy sheddings which 
formerly left the trees with scanty yields when the oranges reached maturity. 

Figs.—In the Murray Valley the quantity of Smyrna drying figs is slowly 
increasing and the crop promises well. In the coastal areas where figs are widely 
grown for dessert and jam making, the trees are showing good promise for 
average crops. 
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Almonds, —There has been more activity in planting almond trees in this State 
during the past three or four years than for a long period. There has also been 
more interest displayed in attending to the older trees which have reached a 
bearing age, with the result that the yields are beginning to become more regular.^ 
This season there is from a medium to an average good promise of a crop in the 
various districts. 

Wcdnuts. —The propagation of grafted trees of well proved named sorts has 
aroused new interest in this product, and many more trees have been planted, 
some of which are now coming into their first fruitkigs. At present the crops 
obtained are from the older irregular seedling sorts, and much of the fruit is; 
destroyed each year by the Bacteriosis of the Walnut. The present promise i& 
for a fair crop. 

Quinces. —This much—but wrongly—despised fruit is grown almost without any 
attention, being usually planted alongside water courses in the hilly country. In 
consequence, the cropping is erratic, but seldom do the trees fail to yield more- 
than the State\s requirements. Reports indicate that a good yield is promising- 
at present. 

Grapes (drying sorts).— Currants: Excepting in parts of the coastal areas 
around Clare and in the Nuriootpa-Tanunda area where spring frosts devastated 
much of the vine growing acreage, this fruit is promising good yields. These 
losses, however, must seriously reduce the aggregate output of dried currants in 
South Australia in the coming harvest period. Sultanas: These are only a 
Commercial succors j;i the Murray Valley irrigated lands. The promise there is 
stated to be lor a good average crop, but lighter than that of last season. A 
good deal of shedding of Ihc newly set berries has occurred, but this will probably 
improve the size of (he .sample of fruit which remains on the bunches. Gordos: 
These are stated as showing for a crop above the average in the irrigated areas 
where they are more largely grown. 

Wins Grapes. —In many areas in the Clare and Barossa districts the spring 
frosts decimated the grape crop, but in the central and southern and Murray 
Valley districts, the vines escaped serious injury. Taken on the whole, it is 
considered that the tonnage available this coming season must prove to be much 
below that of last .season. Some of the heavier cropping sorts, such as the. 
Doradillo, are not showing up for an average yield. 

Bush and Small Fruits. — B^sh Currants: The Black Currant is very sparsely 
grown in this State, but Red Currants are produced in sufficient quantities to- 
meet domestic needs. The crop this season promises to fulfil this purpose. 
Gooseberries are stated to be cropping in from fair to good quantities sufficient 
for local requirements. Strawberries: Notwithstanding a long dry spell from the 
flowering onwards, the cool spring and early summer weather helped this crop,, 
which is proving an excellent one. Raspberries, like Black Currants, are only 
produced in sufficient quantities to meet local needs. The crop this season is good. 
Loganberries: The blossoms on these plants were severely affected by the spring; 
frosts in the principal districts, and the crops arc poor. 

Miscellaneous Fruits. — Persimmons: These are grown rather in excess of the* 
local demand. Last season produced a heavy crop, the present promise is for 
only a fair return. Tomatoes: The glasshouse grown crops have been abundant 
during the season now drawing to a close. From reports received it appears the- 
demand has been quite well maintained in interstate markets, but doubtlessly the 
competition from Western Australian fruit grown outdoors around Geraldton and 
shipped as deck cargo to Melbourne has kept prices down in that market over a. 
pc^d&n of the ripening season of the Adelaide glasshouse grown tomatoes. The 
SoiSlV Attstralian glasshouse tomato growers are exploring all the avenues in 
which reductions in cost, improvement of transport, and improved quality of the 
product may be achieved, and will not lightly yield to competitors in those markets; 
which are lying closest to their doors. 
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SEED WHEAT FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


In Wheat Competitions conducted in the undermentioned districts the following 
competitors exhibited crops which, in the opinion of the judge at the time of inspec¬ 
tion, should produce grain suitable for seed purposes:— 

Competition. Competitor. Address. Varietj. 

Northern Yorke PENiNsuiiA— 
li. G. Noithey, Kadina—Sword. 

C. Bodda, Thrington—Sword. 

F. P. Price, Paskeville—Sword. 

Q. E. Meier, Paskeville—Sword and King^s Whit^. 

I K. M. Yelland, Ounlitfe—Daphne. 

I G. E. Bodda, Thrington—Sword. 

R. S. Bussenschutt, Paskeville—Sword. 

E. L. Yelland, Oiinlitfe—Warntali. 

Yelland Bros., Ounlitfe—Sword. 

Central— 

T. W. Day, Reeves Plain—Sword. 

E. W. Day, Reeves Plain—Swoid. 

L. W. George, Wasleys—Sword and f^oid. 

R. Perry, Wasleys—Sword. 

R. L. Lines, Wasleys—Swiord. 

C. R. and R. P. Currie, Wasleys—Sword. 

W. K. Oliver, Wasleys—Nabawa. 

A. M. Dawkins, Angle Vale—Nawab. 

A. W. Roediger, Guwder—Swoid. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler River—Sw'ord. 

Balaklava— 

J. D. Campbell, Baraba—Sword and Ford, 
llarkness Bros., Owen—Sword. 

J. A. Campbell, Stockyard Creek—Sword and Ford. 

D. J. Wilson, Stockyard Creek—Ford. 

L. C. Mills, Balaklava—SwKird. 

R. P. Anderson, Halbury—Sword. 

♦Alfred— 

A. C. Webb, Parana—^Ranee 4H, Swoid. 

A. A. Patterson, Panina—Sultan. 

E. M. Edwards, Panina—Ranee 4BL. 

A. A. Marsh, Meribah—Sword. 

W. Pauli & Sons, Alawoona—Nabawa. 

♦Albert— 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeville—Canberia. 

Buxton—• 

E. J. Beinke, Kimba—^Waratah, 

F. Newman, Kimba—Sword. 

C. G. and G. W. Cant, Kimba—Sword. 

Jervois— 

D. C. McCallum, Rudall—Waratali. 

J. C. Kobelt & Son, Darke's Peak—^Waratah. 

Western— 

L. 0. Roberts, Port Piric—Cun awn. 

Le Hunte— 

W, P. Bartley, Wudinna—Nabawa. 

Mid-Northern— 

A. Maitland, Rochester—^Nabawa. , ^ i 

F. J. Pedler, Koolunga—Ranee, Sword, Camiichaers Eclipse, Mogul 
Button Bros., Koolunga—Aussie, Ford, Nabawa. 

H. S. and O. S. Freeman, Koolunga—Sword. 

P. J. Saunders, Hoyleton—Sword. 

Chapman Bros., Hoyleton—Sword, Fold. 

Jas. Hay, Yacka—Sword. 

J. and D. Teakle, Gulnare—Sword. 

Higgins Bros., Georgetown—Free Gallipoli. 

M. Smart and Sons, Gulnare—Sword. 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Northern— 

W. F. Wurst, Laura—^Nabawa. 

W. D. Pearce, Gladstone—Sword. 

J. W. Prior, Gladstone—^Nabawa. 

B. A. Bundle, Gladstone—Ford, Sword. 

H. C. Jaeschke, Wirrabara—^Nabawa. 

W. M. Neate, Calbowie—Sword. 

F. H. Synionds, Caltowie—Sword. 

W. H. Adams and Sons, Caltowie—Sword, Waralah. 

Blesing Bros., Gladstone—Nabawa. 

W. S. Bennett, Gladstone—Ford. 

Far North— 

T. F. Orrock, Wepowie—^Banee 4H. 

J. G. Crocker, Wepowie—Banee. 

W. G. Gregurke, Wepowie—Felix. 

D. .T. Crocker, Box 56, Orroroo—Banee. 

E. H. Hampel, Terka—Onaa. 

•*ClIANDOS— 

A. ,T. Beelitz, Parrakie—Waratah. 

C. and L. Fischer, Pinnaroo—Bobin, 

H. S. Angel, Pinnaroo—Bobin. 

L. M. Symon, Pinnaroo—Ranee 4H. 

H. L. Badman, Pinnaroo—Sword. 

Young and Bhicksell, Pinnaroo—Btinec 4H. 

Young and Mclncrney, Pinnaroo—^Waratah. 

J. IT. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo—Gallipoli. 

A. .T. A. Koch, Lameroo—Bencubbin. 

C. E. Koch, Lameroo—Sultan. 

J. L. Koch, liHmeroo—^Waratah. 

Mro-YoRKE Peninsula— 

G. F. l^earce, Maitland—Ford. 

S. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—Gerralying. 

H. C. Schrapel, South Kilkerran—Ford. 

O. H. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—Ford. 

J. S. Henderson, Arthurton—Ford. 

Southern— 

C. Brook, Woodch ester—Nugget. 

J, M. Hudd, Hartley—^Waratah. 

J. F. C. Paech, Callington—^Nabawa. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South—Nabawa. 

E. E. Liebelt, Monarto South—^Nabawa. 

L. M. Thiele, Monarto—Nabawa. 

Frahn Bros., Monarto—Nabawa. 

E. , T., and L. Jaensch, Hartley—Nabawa, Bencubbin. 

A. B. Jaensch, Hartley—^Nabawa. 

Midland District— 

F. D. Lake, Owen—Sword and Nabawa. 

W. H. Brown, Alma—Sword and Waratah. 

P. McD. Smyth, Salter’s Springs—Sword and Ford. 

D. L. Clarke, Tarlee—Sword. 

A. T. Hill, Tarlee—Sword. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—Gallipoli, Nugget, Banee, and Banee 4H. 
W. Parham, Hamilton—Nugget. 

Beg. Durdin, Buchanan—Sword. 

W. B. Durdin, Buchanan—Sword. 

W. Armstrong, Buchanan—Sword. 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel—Banee and Clarence. 

L. J. Harvey^ Hilltown—Turvey and Dan. 

J. Boss, Mintaro—Waratah and Gallipoli. 

B. and L. Blatchford, Mintaro—Sword. 

G. W. Woods, Mintaro—Gallipoli.- 
A. S, Woods, Mintaro—Waratah. 

H. Sehunke, Manoora — Gallipoli and Waratah. 

M. E. Glynn, Bherton—Sword. 
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Midlanj) Disotbiot— continued — 

Competition. Gk)mpetitor. Address. Variety. 

C. H. J. Behn, Biverton—^Blanee, Waratah, Florence, and Baringa. 

E. W. Williams, Tothill's Creek—Banee and Gallipoli. 

F. Mahoney, Farrell ^s Plat—Clarence. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Plat—^Bena. 

L. Martin, Farrell’s Plat—Mogul and Sword. 

A. E. Crossing, Farrell’s Plat—(JallipolL 
S. Garrard, Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli. 

P. Coleman, Saddleworth—^Nabawa, Waratah, Tuela x Ford, and Gallipoli. 
Flinders— 

B. Kain, Yeelanna—^Waratah, Gallipoli. 

W. Watkins—Ford. 

Tatiara— 

Fisher Bros., Bordertown—Banee and Gallipoli. 

H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley—Gallipoli. 

E. J. Buckley, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

J. Gall, Wolseley—Gallipoli. 

S. Pitcher, Bordertown—^Raneo. 

W. Gill, Keith—Gallipoli. 

F. B. Milne, Bordertown—Gallipoli and Sword. 

B. H. Grosser, Wolseley—Gallipoli. 

D. B. Milne, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

•Owing to the quick ripening of the crops in these districts the judge states that 
*j;rading will be necessary in these seed wheat crops to eliminate pinched grain. 

OATS. 

Mr. E. L. Orchard advises that he inspected oat crops on the farm of Mr. F. J. 
Pedler, Koolunga, and, reported that crops of Guyra and Mulga oats were suitable for 
:seed. 

Midland District— 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—^Palestine. 

O. H. J. Behn, Biverton—Calcutta Cape and Imbros Island. 

P. Coleman, Saddleworth—Calcutta Cape. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EESULT8 OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOE NOVBMBEE, 1933. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cow^ln 
MUk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Nov. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/0 .. 

83 

31*40 

21,661 

653*36 

1,384*00 

1,133*03 

34*38 

70*73 

5*26 

6/D.. 

34 

32*88 

19,6621 

678*01 

1,289*19 

1,078*86 

31*73 

71*01 

6*49 

6/B .. 

38 

31*70 

18,810 

495*00 

1,183*73 

1,019*20 

26*82 

63*16 

6*42 

6/P .. 

34*37 

81*43 

26,7624 

749*40 

1,563*37 

1,204*91 

35*04 

73*77 

4*67 

S/B.. 

62*68 

60*07 

32,839 

617*23 

1,110*87 

1,280*68 

20*48 

45*06 

3*96 

6/S... 

18 

13 

6,810 

623*84 

1,388*18 

336*60 

25*82 

64*26 

4*98 

5/BIB. 

17 

17 

12,016 

706*76 

1,603*79 

610*42 

35*91 

73*66 

6*08 

6/Qe. 

19 

14*73 

7,0804 

372*66 

838*56 

343*96 

18*10 

40*18 

4*86 

5/EK. 

20 

14*98 

11,871 

668*56 

1,327*99 

522*18 

26*11 

60*99 

4*69 

6/Nn 

15*28 

16*10 

9,437 

619*68 

141116 

445*00 

29*22 

69*60 

4*72 

5/Qq . 

16 

13*80 

8,031 

501*94 

1,109*36 

431*47 

26*97 

66*39 

6*87 

6/Eb. 

21 

18*17 

8,3944 

399*74 

933*62 

500*22 

23*82 

62*70 

5*96 

6/38 . 

17 

17 

8,670 

610*00 

1,114*50 

413*36 

I 24*32 

51*62 

4-77 

e/Tr . 

12 

12 

8,860 

787*60 

1,698*29 

418*93 

34*91 

88*88 

4*78 

-6/Vv . 

14 

14 

8,475 

605*36 

1,337*18 

377*16 

26*94 

58*70 

4*46 

6/Ww 

23 

21*37 

10,7084 

465*37 

1,103*66 

507*95 

22*08 

61*98 

4*76 

6/Xx. 

17 

17 

10,060 

691*18 

1,813*80 

601*23 

29*48 

63*98 

4*99 

-6/YY. 

14 

12*87 

6,612 . 

400*86 

1 974*61 

273*29 

19*52 

48*94 

4*87 

eizz.. 

30 

28*37 

21,847 

728*23 

1 — 

768*00 

25*10 

— 

8*45 

6/AAA 

10 

17*20 

8,648 

454*89 

— 

416*81 

21*94 

— 

4*82 

6/BBB 

17 

16*68 

8,7594 

515*26 

— 

482*45 

25*44 

— 

4*94 

JCeans 

28*15 

21*46 

12,094*00 

661*82 

1,237*26 

619*08 

26*74 

59*86 

1 4*76 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EE8ULT8 OF BUTTBKFAT TE8TS FOE NOVEMBEE, 1938. 



1 

Average 

Average 


Milk. 

j 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
No^ 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 

Average- 

Test. 

6/B .. 

19*93 

18*97 

Lbs. 

12,642 

Lbs. 

634*32 

Lbs. 

6,413*40 

Lbs. 

646*00 

Lbs. 

82*37 

Lbs. 

293*18 

5^0 

6/C .. 

21*97 

18*13 

15,352 

698*77 

6,668*61 

663*01 

29*72 

290*10 ‘ 

4*26 

6/F .. 

24 

23 

19,425 

809*37 

8,664*36 

928*99 

88*71 

486*26 

4*78 

6/H .. 

27*80 

26*80 

20,6334 

738*61 

7,692*37 

1,020*31 

37*03 

867*67 

6*01 

6/Y .. 

11*97 

9*97 

7,001* 

684*92 

4,863*66 

273*69 

22*86 

206*90 

8*91 

cm.. 

6/Ll 

28*23 

19*43 

19,523 

702*19 

7,222*14 

883*62 

31*76 

312*32 

4*66 

25*90 

22*47 

18,728* 

723*11 

6,934*72 

742*77 

28*68 

266*07 

8*97 

6/00 

20*33 

18*47 

18,601 

914*96 

8,970*60 

774*64 

38*10 

398*58 

4*16 

6/Pp . 

11*63 

11 

8,617* 

738*72 

6,606*78 

427*07 

37*04 

380*08 

6*01 

6/Qq . 

22 

18 

19,380 

880*91 

8,791*88 

800*31 

36*38 

877*41 

4*18 

6/Er. 

30 

26*20 

30,463 

1,000*03 

8,678*97 

1,266*65 

41*60 

363*72 

4*16 

6/Tt . 

21*63 

16*60 

16,360 

712*95 

7,139*99 

676*73 

31*39 

816*92 

4*40 

6/Vv . 

26*43 

26 

27,105 

1,066*87 

9,177*02 

1,120*72 

44*07 

414*03 

4*18 

6/Xx. 

24*90 

19*83 

19,133* 

768*41 

7,442*20 

802*62 

82*23 

814*66 

4*19 

6/Yy. 

28 

20*73 

16,066* 

538*00 

6,487*20 

671*70 

23*99 

267*69 

4*46 

6/Zz.. 

28 

23*40 

20,106 

718*07 

7,036*27 

920*41 

32*87 

824*12 

4*58 

6/Bbb 

28*43 

23*13 

21,688 

768*71 

7,914*69 

886*28 

31*14 

828*42 

4*10 

6/Coo. 

21*83 

18*07 

16,177 

741*04 

6,940*40 

630*16 

28*87 

284*48 

8*90 

6/D1>D 

26 

22 

19,080 

763*20 

7,660*60 

792*76 

31*71 

329*31 

4*15 

6/Sbb 

27*37 

23*93 

26,362* 

926*65 

10,100*69 

993*28 j 

36*29 

409*18 

3*92 

6/Fpf 

31*13 

30*47 

28,974* 

934*39 

8,637*00 

1,169*77 

37*73 

358*92 

4*04 

6/OGO 

22*93 1 

19*17 

15,625* 

677*08 

9,609*21 

641*34 

27*97 , 

876*60 

4*18 

Means i 

24*01 1 

20*63 

18,797*26 

782*90 

7,610*32 

805*86 

33*56 

333*38 

4*29 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EE8ULT8 OP BUTTEEFAT TESTS FOE NOVEMBEE, 1938. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

lAveraae! 

Milk. 



1 Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

7/B .. 

28 

20*80 

Lbs. 

20,923 

Lbs. 

747*25 

Lbs 

2„63407 

Lbs. 

700*69 

1 Lbs. 
27*16 

Lbs. 

101*09 

8^4 

7/H.. 

7*63 

6*63 

4,888i 

640*69 

2,712*30 

222*28 

1 29*13 

126*26 

4*66 

7/K . 

15*20 

13*10 

12,7211 

836*94 

3,619*62 

470*36 

30*94 

138*26 

3*70 

7/L .. 

34*40 1 

27*63 

21,229 

617*12 

2,786*26 

987*90 

28*72 

132*91 

4*65 

7/P .. 

26 

24*53 

18,556 

742*20 

3,794*73 

846*28 

33*86 

176*79 

4*66 

7/T .. 

16*90 

12*47 

9,266 

548*28 

2,097*64 

381*10 

22*65 

91*80 

4*11 

7/Y.. 

24*20 

21*60 

18,6801 

771*92 

2,981*05 

779*95 

32*23 

130*69 

4*18 

7/AA . 

14 

U 

9,963 

711*64 

2,732*64 

404-35 

28*88 

116*60 

4*06 

7/KK. 

21*27 

17*73 

20,208 

960*07 

3,912*67 

782*08 

36*77 

159*48 

8*87 

7/MM. 

40 

87*67 

33,311 

832*78 

3,887*98 

1,265*97 

81*40 

146*72 

8*77 

7/Pp . 

20 

16*17 

14,8261 

716*28 

2,998*67 

710*70 

35*54 

157*72 

4*96 

7/Tt , 

20*07 

18*17 

16,656 

780*06 

•3,272*94 

638*84 

81*88 

187*62 

4*08 

7/Uu. 

! 20*87 

16*20 

12,2141 

686*26 

2,056*96 

601*11 

28*80 

96*98 

4*92 

7/Vv . 

16 

16 

16,060 

941*26 

4,014*68 

681*04 

42*67 

183*60 

4*52 

7/Xx. 

19*07 

14*60 

18,769 

721*49 

8,242*80 

719-67 

87*74 

169*09 

5*28 

7^1^ 

24*60 

17*68 

9,223 

876*45 

1,848*02 

387*70 

15*82 

81*41 

4*20 

68-40 

69*80 

85,5041 

619*07 

3,009*71 

1,643*06 

22*66 

136*03 

4*85 

7/Cco. 

20 

19 

1 18,905 

699*76 

3,057*44 

582*84 

29*12 

138*49 

4*16 

7/Ddd 

12*90 

12*90 

9,0041 

698*02 

3,199*88 

427*68 

88*16 

149*96 

4*76 

7/Bbb 

11 

9*80 

6,772 

524*72 

2,369*83 ! 

249*77 

22*71 

114*68 

4*88 


20*18 

19*48 

12,910 

641*83 

Oct.-Nov. 

1,388*26 

676*82 

28*60 

Oct.-Nov. 

62*27 

4*46 

ilQaa 

16 

16*67 

1 8,685 

588*44 

— 

899*34 

24*96 

— 

4*68 

Meana 

1 22*62 

19*60 

15,259*80 

677*46 

8,054*17 i 

664*90 

29*08 

186*48 

4*29 
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WHEAT CROSSES AT ROSEWORTHY COLLEGE. 


la a recent report to the Chairman of the Governing Council of Boseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College, the Principal (Dr. A. E. Callaghan) stated that the 1933 programme of 
wheat crossing commenced on September 29th. Weather conditions on the whole were 
favorable, but the material available was not as complete as was desired. 

The main objectives kept in mind in planning the crosses were, in order of 
importance:— 

1. Improvement in the baking quality of commercial Australian wheats. 

2. Increasing disease resistance of commercial varieties, thereby increasing yield. 

3. Breeding for short strong straw. 

4. Breeding for improved holding cajiacity in varieties which show a tendency to 
shatter. 

5. To increase size and fullness of head and fill sterile spikelcts. 

6. Brooding for drought resistance. 

Generally speaking, popular varieties wore used in all crosses, though in a few 
instances, non-commercial varieties were used as the male parent with a special motive. 

Under the column headed ^^Objective,’' the improvement to the female parent only 
is considered. For example, in the cross Nabawa x Florence, the objective is to obtain 
a wheat similar to Nabawa in performance but with the quality and bunt immunity of 
norence. Such a wheat would therefore be resistant to Flagsmut and have high yield. 

The salient objectives only are mentioned. The main objective in the cross Gallii)oli 
X Sword 4 X Dundee is baking quality, but it should also be possible to obtain a wheat 
from this cross with the resistance to disease and straw strength of Dundee. 


388g 
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INPIEMENIS 

—_ f SUNGRADE 

Stamp-Jump Reversible Disc Plough. 

2 Furrow with 26m. Discs, 
Pole, Neckyoke and 2 Horse bar. 

^ w' Easy to operate. Light to pull. 

lUustraUd Leaflet, Prices, die., on application. 

H. V. McKAY’S Sunshine Farm Machinery 

DISTRIBUTED FROM 

95-97, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

(H. V. MoKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD). 
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The following su((essful crosses were made. 


Pemale Parent. 

Male Parent. 

Ford 

Dan 

Ford 

Dundee 


Ford 

Baiinga 

Ford 

Forel 

Ford 

lleiti (D) 

Nabawa 

Florence 

Nabawa 

Dan 

Nabawa 

Dundee 

Nabawa 

Heiti (D) 

Sword 

Currawa 

Sword 

Dundee 

Sword 

Pusa 4 

Sword 

Palestina (D) 

Florence 

Dan 

Florence 

Dundee 

Waratah 

Sword 

Waratah 

Dan 

Dan 

Baringa 

Dan 

Forel 

Ourrawa 

Florence 

Baringa 

Finch 

Baringa 

Duri 

Riverina 

Dan 

Gallipoli X 

4 Gullen 

Waratah 

Gallipoli X 

1 Dundee 

Sword 

Gallipob X 

Pusa 4 

Sword 

Gallipoli X 

Nabawa 

Sword 

Indian F x 

5 Minflos 

Canberra 

Dundee 

Dan 

Dundee 

Cabph 

Dundee 

Gullen 

Dundee 

Pusa 4 

Dundee 

Haurani (D) 

Gluyas 

Dundee 

Ghurka 

Minflos 

Hope 

Nabawa 

Marquis 

Comeback 

Marquis 

Canimbla 

Bobin 

Baringa 

Nabawa 

Dundee 

Nabawa 

Florence 

Florence 

Nabawa 

Florence 

Dan 

Dundee 

Nabawa 

Nawab 

Naw.ab x Bunyip 

Nawab 

Bunvip 

Gullen 

Ford 

Bobin 

Ford 

Bobin 

Bunyip 

Firbank 

Gallipoli 

Waratan 

Firbank 

Bunyip, > 

Gallipoli X 


Waratah 

YandillaKing 

T AItiva* 

Sword 


Objective. 

To increase ilagsmut resistance of Ford and 
improve head. 

Combination of two wheats of moderately high 
quality and good disease resistance in an 
endeavor to combine complementary factors 
if such exist. 

To improve holding capacity of Ford and to 
strengthen straw. 

To improve baking qua^ty of Ford, 

A wide cross made in an endeavor to obtain the 
drought resistance of a Durum in a Vulgare. 
Impro\e quality and resistance to bunt. 

Improve head of Nabawa. 

BaMng quality and stronger straw. 

Drought resistance. 

Improve head and straw. 

Baking quality and straw. 

Baking quabty. 

Drought resistance. 

Resistance to flagsmut and larger head. Will also 
have high quality and bunt resistance. 

Quality cross also for stronger straw in Florence 
and non-shattering. 

Improve disease resistance and yield 
Flagsmut resistance. -1 

Improve straw and improve yield. ► ' 

Baking quality. 

Baking quality and earliness. Bunt resistance. 
Baking quality. 

Baking quality. 

Flagsmut resistance and improved head. 

Baking quality. 

Baking quabty. 

Baking quality. 

Flagsmut resistance. 

Baking quality. 

Flagsmut resistance. 

Improve yield. 

Baking quality and earliness. 

Baking quabty. 

Drought resistance. 

Baking quality and straw. 

Baking quabty. 

Baking quality (from female side). 

Baking quality. 

Baking quabty. 

Disease resistance and non-shattering. 

Baking quality. 

Baking quality. 

Flagsmut resistance. 

Flagsmut resistance. 

Flagsmut resistance. 

Flagsmut resistance. 

Baking quality and flagsmut resistance. 

Baking quabty. 

Baking quality. 

Baking quality and flagsmut resistance. 


Improved yield. 
Improved yield. 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By G. H. Clarke^ B.Sc., Botanist at the Koseworthy Agricultural College.] 


No. l.—ST. JOHN^S WORT 
{Hypericum perforatum, L., var. angustifolium, DC). 

A weed specimen from Nuriootpa, forwarded to the Agricultural College recently 
for purposes of identification, proved to be one of St. John’s Wort, the narrower- 
leaved form (variety angustifolium) of the plant known to botanists as Hypericum 
perforatum, L. It was stated in the accompanying letter that the weed was new 
to the district, and had first appeared evidently from a chance seed on the road¬ 
side, whence it had spread into an adjoining paddock. 

The appearance in a new district of a plant, known to be one of the worst 
weeds in the Commonwealth, serves to illustrate the importance of early recognition 
and prompt action in the case of definitely noxious weeds. While a farmer can 
hardly be expected to know every plant that has proved to be troublesome in the 
State, he should at least know the weeds growing on his own, and on adjoining, land, 
and be able to recognise, as a stranger, any new plant as soon as it appears. He 
should also be familiar with the appearance of those weeds which, on account of 
their known harmful properties, have been proclaimed noxious, either for the 
State or for the district in which he lives. The early recognition of such plants 
is obviously a matter of great importance. Many of them seed very freely and, 
if one such plant is allowed to form and disperse its seeds in a new locality, others 
are certain to appear, and the eradication becomes correspondingly more diflicult 
and costly. If several generations haye been permitted to grow and flourish before 
notice is taken of a weed, the problem of its effective control may then assume 
such proportions as to be quite beyond the financial powers of the owners of the 
land infested. When it is remembered that some weeds can so depreciate the 
value of land as to render it quite worthless for productive purposes, at least 
for many years to come, it will be realised how necessary it is to attack such 
invaders early, and to prevent their becoming established on new ground. As 
St. John’s Wort has shown itself to be a weed of this type, it will be of advantage 
to select it as the subject for the first of a series 0# descriptive articles, written 
with the object of assisting farmers and others to become familiar Avith some of 
the more important weeds domiciled in South Australia. 

Botanical Name and Classification, —^Prior to the year 1928 all forms of St. 
John’s Wort gfrowing in Australia were believed to conform to the type 9 f 
Hypericum perforatum found in Britain, and on the Continent of Europe!. 
Doubt was expressed on this point, however, by Sir Arthur Hill, Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England. The Australian forms seemed to him to 
possess properties far more harmful than those in Britain, where St. John’s Wort 
had never been regarded as a very bad weed. At his request specimens from 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, were sent to Kcav for exact 
identification. It is now accepted that the forms of the Wort growing in Australia 
belong to a continental variety originally described by De Candolle as the variety 
angustifolium (literally ‘‘narrow-leaved”). The name Hypericum is of uncertain 
significance, and is derived from the Graeco-latin name of some unknown plant. 
The species name perforatum is due to the presence of small transparent oil glands, 
which gives to the leaves the appearance of being perforated with tiny holes when 
held, up to the light. The leaves and fiowers also bear a number of small dark- 
purple opaque dots. The name “St. John’s Blood” has been applied to the 
plant on account of a red dye obtainable from the flowers. 
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Hypericum belongs to a family of plants, the family Guttiferae or Hypericaceae, 
most of whose representatives are tropical shrubs or trees. The genus Hypericum 
is exceptional in having a distribution mainly outside the tropics. Of the 200 
species of the genus, two occur in this State, in addition to the introduced Wort, 
namely, H. gramineumy Forst. f., and H. japonicum, Thunb. Both are much 
smaller plants than JT. perforatum, 

Desenptwn of Plant, —St. John's Wort is a smooth perennial with a woody under¬ 
ground stem, or rhizome, from which there arise a number of erect shoots growing to 
a height of from 1ft. to 3ft. The aerial stems are often of a reddish color, and are 
somewhat compressed. In cross section they appear spindle-sloped, due to the presence 
of two opposite, and decurrent, longitudinal ridges. Lateral brandling occurs mainly 
towards the upper parts of the plants, and is usually more developed in one plane, the 
branches curving gracefully upwards, and thus giving to the plants a characteristic 
fattened and corymbose appearance. The leaves are opposite, unstalked, and are 
mostly about iin. long by about Jin. wide. They are oblong in shape, obtuse, entire, 
and paler-green on the underside. The leaves contain minute transparent oil-glands, 
and are dotted, also, with a few dark-purple opaque glands. 

The flowers are largo, about Jin. across, bright yellow in color, and are borne in 
terminal corymbose cymes. The calyx is divided, almost to the base, into five pointed 
lobes. The five petals are dotted along their margins with small dark-purple glands; 
they are at first yellow, but become brown when dry. The stamens are numerous, and 
are arranged in three bundles. There is a superior three-celled ovary, containing 
numerous ovules, and bearing three styles, each with a terminal stigma. 

The fruit is a capsule containing many seeds, whicli are small, golden-brown in color, 
and pitted on their surfaces. 

The plants are in flower from Novemberj.^to February. 

Means of Spreading, —Locally the planti spread to some extent by means of their 
underground stems. These or less horizontally, and send up new 

aerial shoots at intervals. This hmbit of growth leads to the formation of very 
dense stands of the Wort in situations favorable to its growth. 

But it is mainly by seed that the plant spreads to other localities. The seeds 
are formed in very great numbers, and are very s^juall and light. Probably they are 
dispersed in the first instance by wind, though Mill and flood may play a part 
in the process. By wind action seeds will doubtless be deposited in gradually 
diminishing numbers over a wide radius from an infe.sted area. Hay and other 
crops, stacked or gfrowing in the vicinity, are almost certain to contain seeds 
of the weed, and so provide a medium for distribution. Seeds will fall also on 
fallowed land and on roads, so that mud on the feet of grazing animals or birds 
is another means whereby seeds may be carried for great distances. It has also 
been suggested that the seed capsules, which are sticky, may adhere to the coats 
of animals. Bushfires may also facilitate seed dispersal. Though vast numbers 
of seeds are destroyed by a fire, the tremendous draught created must carry many 
seeds high into the air. In general it may be assumed that the higher the .seeds rise 
the further they will be carried before being deposited on the ground. 

Effects on Stock, —St. John's Wort is poisonous to stock, and its evil reputa¬ 
tion as a weed is partly due to this circumstance. When eaten in quantity it 
causes a peculiar sensitiveness to light. If animals have been fed on ihe Wort 
and then exposed to strong sunlight for a prolonged period, the unpigmented 
areas of the skin become inflamed and ulcerated. In severe cases actual death 
may result. In addition the plant, when eaten, is stated to produce an effect on the 
central nervous system, causing severe mental depression in most cases, but 
occasiona ly intense mental excitement. 

History in Australia,~It would be difficult to find a better—or a worse—example 
of the depreciation? of the value of land by a weed than is afforded by the history 
of St. John's Wort in parts of Victoria and New South Wales. The plant was 
introduced and grown in a garden at Bright, in Victoria, on account of its 
numerous and showy yellow flowers. It escaped from cultivation and established 
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itself on vacant land in the district. It took complete possession of the local 
racecourse, and so earned for itself the name of “Racecourse Weed.” Here it 
began to produce seed in such .prodigious quantities that hay and othei* ci’ops 
in the vicinity were liberally contaminated with it. These fodder crops provided 
a medium for the distribution far and wide of a weed, which soon showed remark¬ 
able powers of growth and development in its new environment. Owing to its 
liabit of forming aerial shoots from a perennial underg^found rootstock, it was 
soon found that, not only was St. John*s Wort able to spread with amazing 
rapidity, but it formed so dense a growth, when once established, that it choked 
out practically everything else, and came to occupy large areas to the almost 
complete exclusion of any other type of herbage. Attempts to get rid of the pest 
by hoeing or cultivation proved futile; it was found impossible to avoid leaving 
fragments of the underground system behind—fragments which, by the subsequent 
development of new shoots, gave rise to an infestation as dense as before. Some 
idea of the seriousness of the pest may be formed when it is realised that the 
area covered by the weed in Victoria to-day is something like a quarter of a 
million acres; that in the Tumbarumba district of New South Wales some 6,000 
acres are more or less densely infested; and that of some 13 shires in the latter 
State, and in which the Wort is a serious problem, one shire alone was stated 
in 1926 to be spending £1,200 annually solely on the eradication of St. John’s 
Wort. 

Fortunately for South Australia, local conditions do not appear to favor the 
growth of this plant to the same extent as in Victoria and New South Wales, 
preferring as it does elevated regions with a fairly high rainfall. The weed ia 
believed to have been present in the Coromandel Valley for very nearly 50 years, 
and though it has been spreading slowly during that time, it has not so far 
shown any tendency to do so at an alarming rate. It would be unsafe to assume, 
however, that there is no need to take precautions against its spread into new 
districts, for there are certain parts of the Mount Lofty and Barossa Ranges 
where the weed might produce serious results if allowed to spread unhindered. 
It is worthy of note in this connection that, both in Victoria and New South Wales, 
the spread of the weed was slow at first. From the date of its introduction at 
Bright, about 1880, it took 25 years for the plant to occupy 10,000 acres of 
land; but during the next 10 or 11 years the acreage increased to about 184,000. 
During the three years from 1902 until 1905 the area of Crown Lands infested 
increased by about 33 per cent.; in the next 10 or 11 years there was an increase 
of nearly 4,000 per cent. Similarly at Tumbarumba, New South Wales, though 
the plant was first observed in the district about 1899, it was not until 1926 
that its potentialities as a serious weed made themselves fully appreciated. Though 
the total area of land occupied by St. John’s Wort in this State is probably 
not more than 2,000 acres, the plant is spreading slowly, and from time makes 
its appearance in new districts. It is by no means impossible that, in the absence 
of strict precautions against its spread, the weed might reveal itself to be capable 
of producing results almost as disastrous as in the two Eastern States. 

Occurrence in South Australia ,—It is exactly 30 years ago that St. John’s Wort 
was first brought before the notice of the readers of this Journal. In the issue of 
January, 1904, there appeared a description of the plant by Mr. W. L. Summers, 
accompanied by a fine colored plate. With regard to its occurrence in this State 
Mr. Summers then wrote as follows:— 

To my knowledge the only place in South Australia where this Hypericum is 
growing wild is along the Coromandel Valley, about nine miles from Adelaide. 
Commencing near the Blackwood Railway Station, the weed is plentiful on the 
main road, and on land on either side for a distance of about 2i miles. In places 
it is very plentiful, covering patches several acres in area. ‘ I believe the weed 
was first noticed about 18 years ago in this locality. 
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At the time this was written, the area covered by the Wort in Victoria was 
estimated to be nearly 9,000 acres. It was shortly after this, from 1905 onwards, 
that the weed began to spread at so phenomenal a rate in that State. The atten¬ 
tion of other States was naturally drawn to the occurrence, and, very largely as 
a result of it, St. John’s Wort was proclaimed a noxious weed in South Australia. 
This W’as in August, 1911. In the Journal of Agriculture for September, 1911, 
there appeared another short account of the plant by Mr. Summers, together 
with an improved colored illustration, w'hich is reproduced again in the present 
issue. To quote Mr. Summers once more:— 

It (i.c., St. John’s Wort) has been known to exist for fully 20 years in the 
CV)romandel Valley, where it occupies a good many acres of pasture besides being 
in possession of the rough land along the roadsides. It apparently does not thrive 
except in land with a fair amount of moisture, and up to a few years ago had not 
been reported in this State outside the district referred to. During the past 
few years, however, specimens have been received from Port Lincoln, Meningie, 
and Klemzig (t.c., Gaza) while it is also steadily spreading both north and south 
of Coromandel Valley. 

('alvert (1932) gives the area^^ affected in this State as follows:—Coromandel 
Valley to Bridgewater, 1,300-1,500 aercrt*. Port IJneoln, 60-60 acres; and at Clare,, 
Yankalilla, and Bird wood. 

MeOiods of Eradication. —St. John’s Wort is not usually troublesome on land 
which is regularly cultivated; it is on arable and pasture land, especially in hilly 
parts, that the weed is so serious a problem. Deep ploughing, followed by thorough 
and persistent cultivation, would doubtless bring it under control in places where 
such methods are practicable. The method of eradication to be adopted in a given 
ease, however, will depend upon the particular circumstances, and especially upon 
the size of the area infested. Where this is very small, a single plant or a small 
patch of them, it may be possible to dig them out completely. Unfortunately the 
underground stems are very brittle, and it is difficult to remove them completely. 
Unless this is done the portions left behind will continue to grow. It is usually 
advisable, therefore, to make use of a chemical exterminator. In all cases the 
aerial parts should, if possible, be cut down as near as possible to the flowering 
stage, and then raked together and burned. The chemical should then be applied 
liberally to the bases of the shoots and adjacent soil. The advantage gained by 
this preliminary cutting is that it reduces the surface area to which the chemical 
has to be applied, and enables the latter to act more effectively upon the under¬ 
ground system and its developing shoots and buds. Whatever substance is used 
for this purpose, the important thing is to persevere. More than one application 
of a spray is almost invariably necessary, and in the case of deep-rooted weeds 
like St. John’s Wort several may be required. The purpose of the treatment is to 
kill out the underground systems of the plants, and this is accomplished partly 
by direct poisoning and partly by starvation. The initial cutting weakens the under¬ 
ground parts, especially if it is done at the flowering stage, but they yill still 
contain sufficient reserve food to produce another crop of shoots. Application of 
the poison at this stage will kill these new shoots, as well as portions of the root¬ 
stocks from which they develop. But there will still be some underground parts 
not destroyed. These must be prevented from adding to their depleted stocks 
of food, which, of course, they will do if they are allowed to display any green 
foliage to the sunlight. If, then, there is not sufficient poison in the soil to kill 
any subseciuent growth, and if any new green shoots appear, another spraying will 
be necessary, since every green leaf exposed to the light serves to strengthen 
the underground system which the treatment aims at destroying. Where the patch 
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is small, it may be possible after spraying^ to cover the area completely mth 
sheets of galvanized iron. This excludes light, and so assists the action of the 
poison. 

Chemical Exterminators Used, —The following chemicals have all been used 
with satisfactory results:— 

1. Sodium Arsenite.—This substance is extremely x>oi«onous, and so can only 
be used where stock can be rigidly excluded from the area. The solution is made 
by mixing lib. of arsenic and 21bs. of washing soda with 5galls. of water. This 
i 3 hould be liberally sprayed on the plants and surrounding soil. After spraying, 
animals should not be allowed access to the area until rain has washed the poison 
into the ground. 

2. Salt (Sodium Chloride).—Where arsenic cannot be used, fairly coarse salt 
is effective. The salt, which should not be too coarse, is heaped liberally round 
each plant, making sure that none is missed. The method is expensive, since it 
requires from 3 to 6 tons to the acre. The Victorian Department of Agriculture 
advises applying the salt in the form of a strong brine solution. 

3. Sodium Chlorate.—Thi'>> i^ applied as a spray, the solution being made by 
dissolving lib. of the chlorate in water so as to form Igall. of solution. Owing 
to the danger of spontaneous combustion, care should be taken to prevent clothing, 
or boots, &c., from being wetted by the liquid. The danger can be lessened 
by adding the more deliquescent calcium chlorate to the solution. 

Biological Control, —On the large scale, where hundreds or even thousands 
of acres are covered by the weed, it has been found possible to control St. 
John’s Wort by gi’owing trees, especially Fmus radiata. This has been done 
with success at Bright, where the old racecourse—once so heavily infested with 
the weed—is now covered with pines, and the weed is effectively under control. The 
same is being done at Tumbarumba. The very dense shade produced by these 
trees when grown close together in plantations effectively excludes the light, and 
so prevents the growth of the Wort. 

% 

In certain areas it has been found possible to suppress St. John’s Wort by 
growing Subterranean Clover as a smothering crop. This is possible, however, 
only where a particularly luxuriant growth of the clover is obtainable. 

The problem of control by means of insect parasites has been taken up by the 
Division of Economic Entomology of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Eesearch. Some very encouraging results have been obtained in the laboratories 
iit Canberra with species of Chrysomela beetles, which feed almost exclusively on 
species of Hypericum, While similar results have not as yet been obtained in the 
field, the work shows promise of being ultimately successful. 
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BETTER QUALITY WHEAT. 


[Correspondence on the subject of better qudlity wheat has passed between 
representatives of the flour trade and the Department of Agriculture, At a 
meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, the Director of Agriculture pointed 
out that good milling wheats generally yielded lower crops than the poorer types 
of milling wheats, and unless advances on ordinary prices were paid for high- 
class milling wheeUs farmers would not he induced to make a change. Amongst 
the correspondence referred to is a report {dated M^ay 6th, 1933) by Mr. S. JR. 
Cowley, who visited the “Ectsf* on business connected with compressed yeast. 
The report deals with the flour trade in general, and the extract published below 
is a plea for b&tter quality.] 

Fora considerable time Australia has been sending fairly considerable quantities 
of both wheat and flour to many parts of what we speak of as ^^The East/’^ 
and in the China market—^by far the greatest consumer of Australian flour—^the price 
factor is the only factor. The reason Australia has had such large demands for 
both wheat and flour is merely because the price quoted has been in more than 
favorable competition with that of other countries, particularly Canada and the 
United States of America. 

Information from reliable sources shows that enormous (juantities of wheat and 
flour are being imported in increasing quantities from Canada and the United 
States of America into Japan and North China particularly. In lesser measure 
the same remark holds good for practically the whole of South China, French 
Indo-China, the Federated Malay States, and in the Dutch Bast Indies. In the 
immediate future imports of flour into the East from Canada and the United States 
of America will show much larger figures than those concerned in Australia 
would expect to find. 

There must be a reason why Canada and the United States of America are 
able to send such substantial quantities of wheat and flour into the East notwith¬ 
standing the much more favorable price position of Australia. The only reason 
is the quality factor, which means that the average standard of both wheat and 
flour from Canada and the United States of America is higher than that of 
Australia. There is also a distinct margin in favor of Canada as regards having 
a better general standard of quality than that of the United States of America. 

It is rumored in many parts of the East that a scheme has been co-opted to 
flood Eastern flour mills with Canadian and North American wheat, and alter¬ 
natively to get the baking trade of the East to use only Canadian and United 
States of America flours. 

A number of bakers were interviewed by Mr. Cowley, and demonstrations were 
conducted in bakehouses. Everywhere the view was held that Australian shipments 
of wheat and flour had not been of a consistently standardised quality as regards 
quality and content of gluten, moisture content, and color. The Eastern market is a 
specialised market, and will always be so. The whole of the East is a different world 
entirely from that which we in Australia know. The Eastern mind has never been 
prepared and never will be prepared to accept an irregular and unstandardised 
quality, whether in wheat, flour, or any other product. Until and unless Australia 
learns this lesson severely, then Canada and the United States of America, so far 
as wheat and flour consumption in the East is concerned, will continue to enjoy 
the lion’s share of the market. 

Australian shippers of wheat and shippers of flour must be prepared to 
guarantee to the East a reasonably consistent color and a guaranteed min imum 
gluten content and maximum moistwe content. It is not an impossible thing to 
standardise these factors, though it will entail important re-arrangem«its in 
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milling practice as well as in control of the strains and varieties of wheat sown 
in Australia. Within the next 10 to 15 years those parts of the East which are 
now so quickly taking on the consumption of white bread products Avill have 
adopted those styles of fermentation which necessitate the use of quick processes 
of bread making, and also those processes which pmduce rich varieties of bread 
because of added ingredients such as shortening, sugar, and eggs. Nowhere 
throughout the East in the modern bakeries was any tendency to adopt long 
I)rocess doughs observed. This simple fact decides that the flour used shall be, 
if not a high gluten content, at least standardised gluten content. This gluten 
content may perhaps be not more than a fixed average of 11 per cent., but so 
long as it is a fixed guaranteed standard then bakers of the East would know just 
how to conduct their fermentations. 

The longer Australia is able to continue the present favorable price factor for 
flour supplies to the East, and the quicker the Commonwealth arranges to stan¬ 
dardise the quality of her shipments, the firmer will be the hold upon flour con- 
sumei’s of the East to be obliged to use Australian flour. The reason is simply 
that every particular type of flour demands a particular type of fermentation. 
Australian flour requires different treatment from the flour of Canada and the 
United States of America. 

Recommendations and submissions are:—For immediate action to be taken 
through the aid of cereal chemists to strengthen and standardise the gluten con¬ 
tent of Australian flour; to equalise the moisture content; to see that the routine 
procedure of the mills that seek this trade conform to the requirements of the 
Eastern markets; to devise methods and formulae suitable for the fermentation 
of the various types of doughs as applied to conditions throughout the East; 
to send through the East a competent commercial milling ambassador accompanied 
by a skilled baking .technician. It has been definitely arranged for skilled techni¬ 
cians from Canada and the United States of America to visit all parts of the 
East and demonstrate the use of their flours. In afldition to this, competent technical 
officei’s have for at least two years been touring the East for the purpose of demon¬ 
strating the advantage of Canadian and United States of America wheats. Whilst 
climatic, conditions associated with Canada and North America tend to give a 
permanent variety of high gluten content in the wheats, the deciding factor in the 
use of the resulting flour is not so much high gluten content as uniform gluten 
content. Methods of fermentation suitable for making high-class bread products 
can quite successfully be devised for flour of an average gluten content of, say, 
10.5 per cent, to 11.5 per cent., or thereabouts. Bakers throughout the 
East—except in Japan—are chiefly composed of Chinese. All look for very 
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white products in their bakeries, as well as volume of bulk. It is this trait in 
the Eastern mind which has been taken advantage of by Canada and the 
United States of America. Important milling concerns have permanent men 
touring the whole of the East amongst bakers and merchants for the sale of 
their flour, and they always give definite grades with guaranteed gluten and 
moisture content for the respective classes of goods for which their flours are 
suitable. 

It will be found upon careful testing that in normal seasons Australian flours 
could be standardised to a definitely higher gluten content than the average of 
the United States of America soft wheat flours. Therefore, by reason of the 
lower price quoted by Australian millers it is easily within the reach of Aus¬ 
tralian millers to train their Eastern customers in the proper use of Australian 
flour, thus securing permanent customers. There should then be no difficulty to 
earmark a certain percentage of the Commonwealth high gluten wheats to combat 
the trade of the Canadian higher gluten wheats and flours. 

It was rather interesting to hear in Hong Kong that there had been no fixed 
ratio of price between the soft wheat flours and the hard wheat flours of Canada 
and the United States of America, and that it has frequently happened that the 
soft wheat flours have been higher in price than the hard wheat flours of the 
high gluten content. 

There are several brands of the United States of America flours which regularly 
command as much as 20 cents per sack of 501bs. higher price than a similar grade 
of flour from both the United States of America and Canada, and this higher 
price is obtained solely upon the simple fact that the milling firms under certain 
brands send only a definite gi’ade of flour. In this respect the Chinese market 
differs from any other part of the East, so that uniform quality and/or standard 
quality under a reputable name or brand commands respect in the Chinese market. 
As one proof of this the Double Star brand of the United States of America 
origin which was first sold at as low as 15 cents to 20 cents per 50-lb. sack below 
ordinary brands has gradually worked up to a position where it now commands 
10 cents and higher above all others, and the demand for this favorite brand 
is increasing in volume. It must be remembered that both China and Japan want 
our wheat and flour, but it is folly to send poor and indifferent grades of wheat 
and flour, because the Eastern peoples are not fools, and “anything” will not 
do for them. They are perfectly alert to what they are buying. 

Wheat is still grown to-day throughout Australia for its capacity to yield 
bushels per acre rather than for its suitability for bread making. It is significant in 
this connection that New Zealand wheatgrowers, millers, and bakers have recently 
unanimously decided to recommend the New Zealand Cabinet to continue for a 
further period of five years the excellent work conducted under the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Much of the trade in flour in New Zealand lost by Australia to Canada has 
been due to the lack of uniformity in the quality of the shipments. As a result 
of this lack of uniformity New Zealand bakers turned their attention to Canadian 
wheat. The result has been that New Zealand bakers and millers will not easily, 
even for price, revert to their former large use of Australian wheat and flour 
until such time that Australia can deliver more uniform quality. In addition to 
this. New Zealand, through its research scheme, has eliminated through the control 
of the field officers of the Agricultural Department many wheats which were un¬ 
suitable for bread making though prolific yielders of bushels per acre. Wheat- 
growers have happily co-ordinated with the millers and bakers, and with the aid 
of the Canadian cerealist engaged under the Wheat Research Institute millers 
have been able to devise methods of controlling their grists which give greater 
standardisation. 
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REGISTERED EARMARKS OR FIREBRANDS FOR 

SHEEP. 


[Until recently there was no legislation in this State dealing with the registra¬ 
tion of earmarks for sh^ep. Under the Brands Act, 1933, it is now necessary to 
register, and in the accompanying notes the Registrar of Brands (Mr, H. 0. 
Laurenti) draws detention to the provisions of that Act in relation to earmarks 
and firebrands. The teat of sections of the Act dealing with the subject is also 
quoted below.^ 

1. Every earmark or firebrand shall be roistered in respect of a run of which 
the person applying for registration is the proprietor; and shall be used by such 
person only so long as he is the proprietor of such run. Upon ceasing to be the 
proprietor as aforesaid the registration of such earmark or firebrand shall be 
deemed to be cancelled: Provided that the registration may be transferred by 
any such proprietor to his successor as proprietor. 

2. The registration of an earmark or firebrand shall entitle the person by whom 
it is registered to the exclusive use thereof within the sheep brands district within 
which the said run is situated. 

3. Every registered earmark shall, in the case of male sheep, be placed on the 
off ear, and in the ease of female sheep, be placed on the near ear. 

4. No person shall place any registered earmark or firebrand on any sheep 
except in the position determined by the Registrar and stated on the certificate 
of registration. 

5. If any sheep has been earmarked with a registered earmark, no pei'son shall 
place any other earmark on such sheep on the ear upon which such sheep is 
earmarked as aforesaid: Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to the 
placing of a registered tattoo mark or a registered stud-stock brand on the ear 
of any sheep. 

fi. No earmark other than a slit shall be made on sheep except with pliers. 

7. No earmark shall exceed Jin. in length or Jin. in width or diameter unless 
such earmark is a slit, which may be liin. in length from the tip of the ear. 

8. In no case shall an earmark be made by means of a crop. ‘‘Crop” means 
a straight cut taking off any portion of the ear. 

9. Subject to paragraphs 6, 7, and 8, any owner of a registered paint brand 
or tattoo mark for sheep may mark his sheep with any earmarks which he thinks 
proper, and may also attach tags to the backs of the ears of his sheep, but no such 
owner shall make any such mark or attach any tag to the off ear of any male 
sheep or to the near ear of any female sheep. 

10. It is important that the Registrar of Brands be immediately advised of any 
alteration of run or of postal address. 


BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CBAHBROOK CBAHBBRS. BBHTBAM STREET. ADELAIDE. 
TBLBPHONB: CENTRAL 48M and 4866. 
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LEGISLATION AFEEOTING CATTLE AND SHEEP EABMABKS. 

Brands Act, 1933, No. 2117. 

Section 60.— (1) No earmark other than a slit shall be made on any cattle or sheep 
except with pliers. 

(2.) A distinctive mark shall be made only as indicated by the registrar on the 
oertiiicate of registration. 

(3) In the case of cattle not more than one-third of the ear shall be affected by 
the making of any earmark thereon. 

(4) In the case of sheep, no earmark shall exceed three-quarters of an inch in length 
or half an inch in width or diameter, unless such earnlark is a slit, which may bo 
one inch and a quarter in length from the tip of the ear. 

(5) In no case, either of cattle or sheep shall an earmark be made by mean« of a 
■crop. 

(6) In the ease of cattle, if any registered earmark is placed on the ear of any such 
cattle, no further earmark, mark, cut, or crop shall bo placed on either ear of such 
cattle: Provided that this subsection shall not apply to anything done before the 
passing of this Act. 

Section 38.—If any sheep has been earmarked with a regijirtered earmark, no person 
shall place any other earmark on such sheep on the ear upon which such sheep is 
earmarked as aforesaid: Provided that nothing in this section shall apply fo the 
placing of a registered tattoo mark or a registered stud-stock brand on the ear of 
any sheep. 

Definition of **Crop*\ —^^Crop” means a straight cut taking off any portion of the 

«ar. 

Section 69.—Any person who— 

{d) marks, or assists in marking, or causes, authorises, or suffers to be marked, 
any cattle or sheep on the ear in any manner contrary to the provisions of 
section 38 or 60, or by cutting off part of the dewlap; or 
(e) has in his possession any cattle or sheep with its ear marked contrary to the 
provisions of sections 38 or 60, or, in the case of cattle, with any part of 
the dewlap cut off; or 

(/) marks or cuts the ear of any cattle whereon a distinctive mark has already 
been made; 

shall be guilty of an offence, and liable to a penalty of not less than two pounds 
and not more than one hundred pounds, or shall be liable to be imprisoned for any term 
not exceeding six months: 

Provided that it shall be a defence in any proceedings under subdivision (o) of this 
section if the defendant satisfies the court that the ear was marked or dewlap cut off 
by some person other than the defendant and without his knowledge or authority, 
express or implied. 

Section 70.— (e) Any person who introduces into the State from any other State 
of the Commonwealth of Australia any cattle or sheep with its ear marked contrary 
to the provisions of section 60 or, in the case of cattle, with any part of the dewlap 
out off; shall be guilty of an offence, and liable to a penalty, which, except where a 
different penalty is expressly prescribed by this Act, shall be not more than twenty-five 
pounds, or shall be liable to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding three months. 

Section 71.—No person shall be deemed guilty of an offence against paragraph {e) 
of section 70 if the cattle or sheep introduced by that person contrary to the provisions 
of the said paragraph are, within ten days after introduction into the State, 
slaughtered at the Metropolitan Abattoirs established under the Metropolitan Abattoirs 
Act, 1908: Provided that the Minister may with respect to any sheep or cattle extend 
the time for slaughter mentioned in this section, and may approve of some other place 
thaa t^said Metropolitan Abattoirs as the place for slaughter, or may approve of the 
fceepSf^Bf the sheep or cattle in the State for any period he thinks fit. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF EELWORMS ON THE ROOTS 
OF CERTAIN GRASSES. 

[By W. C. Johnston^ R.D.A., Ap:ricultural Instructor.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

Eelworms are known to be serious pests to many types of plants in the Old 
World and America, as well as here, but in most cases they have })een observed 
on the roots of cultivated plants. 

In South Australia their occurrence has been t*ecorded as a pest ^ith cereals 
only, but it is now proposed to show that they become apparent on the roots f>f 
at least three different species of ^rass. 

No attempt has been made to classify the worm, but it has been assumed that 
it is the same species as that which attacks cereals m this State. It is proposed 
to deal with them under three headings:— 

I. History of the pest in this State. 

II. Its occurrence on the roots of naturalised grasses. 

III. Its occurrence on the roots of a grass sown for its seed. 

I. 

Davidson discussed the presence of Eelwonns in South Australia in the 
November issue of the Journal of Agncullurey 1930, when he dealt at some length 
with the disease as it affects cereal crops. He further reviews crops liable to be 
attacked in other parts of the world, but makes no reference to the pest being 
found on any other than cultivated plants. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AHD PRODUOB BROKBB8. SHIPPniO AOKRTS, GBRRRAL IMPORTERS AMD 
EXPORTERS. LARD. LOAE. FIEAEaiAL. AMD DtSURAEOE AOBITS. 

— QERERAL AQBET8 IE AUSTRAUA FOR WBSTERE ASSURAEOB OOMPAET. 

For any information regarding Fat, Store, or Stnd Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


Distributing Agents in S.A. for— 

^'EDWARDS'” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
««T0NB:*8** BABBIT TRAPS **NATIONAI/* CEMENT (in bags) 

**RUSSELL'S'’ PIPING and BORE CASING. **COM£T” WINDMILLS 

THE ‘•METEOR** BLOWFLY TRAP 

“VITA-LIOK'* PRODUCTS. “BURQON’’ SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES 

“W.M.L.'’ and “TOP** BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES. 

All Farm and SUtlon Requirements, Fencing Wires and Stondards, Oomsacks, Twine, Oils 
ete., “ Tattoo ** Sheep Branding Oil. 

•‘CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE UNE STEAMERS." 
Sttb-agentt tor*~ 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 

Mirin OfflM In Sonth Autralls: 18, KINO WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
Head Offlee: MELBOURNE. 
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Hickenbotham, in the same issue of the above Journal, discusses the pest as it 
affects cereal crops in the district immediately surrounding the Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege, but makes no reference to it being found on the roots of other graminaceous 
plants which are to be found in close proximity to the affected crop or as weeds 
in the stubble of an affected cereal crop. 


IL 

In the course of investigating the serious ^^no-growth^^ of wheat and oats in the 
Bute district, it was decided that the chief cause of the trouble was the very heavy 
infestation of Eelworms on the roots of the plants. »The worms were easily 
visible at the time of inspection, as the females were then in the cyst stage. 

Many of the plants taken up for observation were found to be literally cf)vered 
with cysts; their prevalence led to the discussion as to whether they attacked the 
naturally occurring grasses. As Barley Grass was the most common naturalised 
species a critical examination of its roots was made, and in almost every case 
was evidence of infection forthcoming. This being so it was decided to make a 
further search on the roots of Sterile Brome—a grass known in this area as 
Sland^s Grass—and it became evident that this species was not immune from 
attack. 

During the course of the day evidence of the pest attacking these two grasses 
could be established in almost every case where it was actively looked for, which, 
in effect, meant that it was found in fields some miles apart. Whether the grasses 
were taken from a crop where it was a weed or from a stubble the female cysts 
could be easily found. 

In this season there are no outward symptoms to suggest that these grasses are 
being attacked by the pest, either when they are in a crop or when in stubble. 
There is a theory amongst the farmers that Barley Grass seldom makes rapid 
growth on the stubble of a crop which has been a failure through Id^^itical 
symptoms, as shown by the crops this season. If this is so it may reasonably be 
assumed that the poor growth of Barley Grass on stubbles is largely due to the 
ravages of Eelworms—a fact that must not be lost sight of when attempting to 
control the pest. 

III. 

The hOAving of Canary Grass (Phalaris ccmariensis) as a crop for the produc¬ 
tion of its seed is a rural activity which has gained considerable popularity in 
the last few seasons, and it was during an inspection of an area sown to this 
plant that small patches exhibiting similar symptoms to Eelworm attack in cereals 
were observed. In this case careful examination failed to locate the female 
cysts, although the roots had all the characters of being infested. However, 
similar patches were noted in another field of the glass, and an investigation 
revealed the presence of numbers of cysts on the root, thus establishing the fact 
that this crop is not immune from the ravages of Eelworms. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1) Eelworms are found to attack at least two naturalised grasses in Soutb 
Australia. 

(2) The pest attacks these plants whether in stubble laud or as a weed in a 
crop. , 

(3) The pest may prove to be of economic importance in the production of 
Clanary Soed in this State. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[By 0. F. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 

A series of feeding tests are being conducted at Parafield Poultry Station with a 
view to ascertaining if suitable foods which are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of 50 White Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April 1st, 193^. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

No, 1 Test. —Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part crushed barley, 2 parts 
wholemeal (by weight), ^Ib. meat meal, 60 per cent, chaffed greenfeed 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat pei bud 

No. 2 Test, —Dry mash composed of same proportions as No. 1 Test 
Midday—Greenfeed. Evening—Wheat. 

No, 3 Test. —^Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 paits pollard (by 
weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent, ehajffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird Night—loz. wheat per bud. 

No. 4 Test.—Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (by 
weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat pei biul 

No. 5 Test. —Morning—2oz8. wheat per bird. 

Evening—2o/s. wheat per bird, Greenfeed in season 

The following are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from Apiil 1st, 1933, 
to December 31 st, 1933 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MAinTFACTURERS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, HeiropoUtan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 578E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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Definite conclusions, however, c-aiinot be given at this juncture with regard to the 
various methods of feeding. It is necessary for the tests to complete the 12 months 
before any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 

No. Eggs Laid Total Eggs Laid 

Aprilist to No. Eggs Laid April 1st to 

No. of Test. November 30th. Month December. December 31st. 

No. 1. 4,064 686 5,650 

No. 2 . 4,613 649 5,262 

No. 3 . 4,244 550 4,794 

No. 4 . 4,936 601 5,537 

No. 5 . 2,230 294 2,524 


RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL, EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 

LKADINO SCOHES TO WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 2m, 1933.—EIRST 
GRADE EGOS ONLY. 


White Leghorns. 


Singles — 

H. H. Hefford 

A. G. Dawes.. 

B. Rowe - 

Trios — 

W. C. Slape .. 

A. G. Dawes.. 

B. Cooke __ 

Teams — 

L. A. G. Pitt . 
B. Rowe .... 
G. C. Gavin .. 


Singles — 

V. F. Gameau. 

M. O. and C. A. Roberts 


Minoroas. 


Singles — 

A. G. Dawes. 

N. F. Richardson 
A. G. Dawes. 

Trios — 

N. F. Richardson 
L. H. Crawford .. 

H. J. Mills. 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills. 

L. H. Crawford .. 
L. Darcy . 


Singles — 

H. J. Mills. 

H. J. Mills. 

B. Rowe (Bamevelders) 

Trio»— 

H. J. Mills. 

V. F. Gameau. 

V. F. Gameau. 

Teams — 

V. F. Gameau. 

W. R. Williams . 


Blaok Orpingtons. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs Laid. 

Bird No. 

141 

67 

141 

136 

140 

105 

381 

55-.57 

370 

136-138 

345 

19-21 

649 

88-93 

628 

103-108 

613 

58-63 

115 

139 

86 

143 

165 

176 

158 

205 

1.52 

202 

422 

205-207 

409 

154-156 

392 

187-189 

782 

184-189 

683 

151-156 

594 

157-162 

132 

229 

129 

230 

118 

238 

337 

229-231 

274 

226-228 

270 

223-225 

544 

228-228 

479 

232-237 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 


SsoTioN 1. —White Lbohobns. 


i 


1 ^ 

Score to Month ending December 

29th. 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
let Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

E. F. Ashmeade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken¬ 
sington Park 

(1)99 

(2) 60 

(3) 130 

289 

L. R. Badcook . 

77, Findon Rd., Woodville 

(4) 94 

(5)114 

(6) 111 

319 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(7)94 

(8) 99 

(9) 65 

268 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(10) 86 

(11)66 

(12) 120 

271 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 100 

(14) 128 

(16) 68 

296 

W. A, Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16) 114 

(17) 129 

(18) 72 

315 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19) 133 

(20) 117 

(21) 95 

346 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 57 

(23) • 

(24) 25 

82 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(26) 87 

(26) 91 

(27)118 

296 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 61 

(29)112 

(30) 105 

278 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 71 

(32) 10 

(33) 76 

167 

R. C. Crittenden .... 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34)114 

(36) 130 

(36) 68 

302 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37)116 

(38) 79 

(39) 101 

296 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 107 

(41) 101 

(42) 88 

296 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(43) 116 

(44) 109 

(46) 101 

326 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(46) 102 

(47) 66 

(48) 81 

238 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

(49) 92 

(60) 68 

(61) 83 

243 

V. F. Qameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(62) 72 

(63) 102 

(64) 99 

273 

W. Chas. Slape. 

Magill Road, Magill. 

(55) 118 

(66) 131 

(67) 132 

381 

O. C. Gavin . 

Sahsbury. 

(68) 97 

(69) 79 

(60) 116 

291 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(61) 122 

(62) 83 

(63) 117 

322 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry St., Murray Bdge. 

(64) 71 

(661 67 

(66) 11 

149 

H. H. HeflFord . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

Commercial Rd., Salisbury 

(67) 141 

(68) 99 

(69) 66 

296 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

(70) 101 

(71) 115 

(72) 76 

292 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 89 

(74) 78 

(76) 68 

235 

£. A. Lamerton .... 

Cross Hoads, Edwardstown 

(76) 86 

(77) 39 

(78) 120 

244 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79) 107 

(80) 126 

(81) 40 

272 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(82)115 

(83) 98 

(84) 91 

304 

V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(86) 96 

(86) 86 

(87) 37 

219 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham i 

(88) 123 

(89) 94 

(90) 90 

307 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91) 109 

(92)129 

(93) 104 

342 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(94) 38 

(95)115 

(96) 98 

251 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . ] 

(97) 109 

(98) * 

(99) 49 

168 

8. E. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert Street, 
Gilberton 

(100) 74 

(101) 123 

(102) 72 

269 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(103) 90 

(104) 92 

(105) 140 

322 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(106) 104 

(107) 103 

(108) 99 

306 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(109) 81 

(110) 23 

(111)106 

279 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(112) 112 

(113) no 

(114) 36 

267 

Thomas & Elson ... 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(116) 23 

(116) 26 

(117)107 

155 

Thomas & Elson ... 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 96 

(119) 106 

(120)96 

297 

H. L. Twartz. 

Qawler. 

(121) 72 

(122) 123 

(123)112 

307 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(124) 86 

(125) 66 

(126) 107 

259 

P. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgate Ciroos, 

Colonel L^ht Gardens 

1, Ludgate Cirous, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(127) 100 

(128)119 

(129) 68 

287 

F. F. Welford . 

(130) 124 

(131)120 

(132) 38 

282 
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Eoo-iatxno Gompbtitiok—Sbotion 1— Whxtb LxaaoBaiB— continued. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

1 Score to Month ending December 

30th, 1933. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No. — 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. W. Dawes . 

Total—Sectioi 

V. F. Gameau . 

M. 0. and C. A. 
Roberts 

Total—Sectioi 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

1 1 . 

Section 2— Any other ] 
Findon Road, Woodville 
(Minorcas) 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 
(Mmorcas) 

12 . 

(133) 88 
(136)141 

(134) 129 
(137) 121 

(135) 124 
(138) 108 

341 

370 

"" "" ^ 

Light Bbbe 
(139)115 

(142) 37 

IDS. 

(140) 77 

(143) 86 

(141) 66 

(144) 67 

12,673 

248 

180 

— 

— 

— 

428 


Arthur Cook 


B. Cooke . 

L. H. Crawford 
L. H. Crawford 
Lee. Darcy .... 

Les. Darcy _ 

J. H. Dowling .. 

H. fldge . 

H. H. Hefford .. 


F, J. Hudson 
A. G. Dawes.. 


C. H. Lines, jun. 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

H. J. Mills. 

H. J. Mills. 

J. Rawe. 

S. E. Reedman. 

S . E. Reedman. 

H . L. Twartz . 

A. O. Dawes. 

N. F. Richardson ... 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 
W. H. L. Wittenberg 

W. Woodley . 

W. Woodley . 


Seotion 3—Black 
187, Goodwood Road, 
Colonel Light Gardens 

Kanmantoo. 

Military Road, Grange .. 
Mihtary Road, Grange .. 

Mypolonga . 

Mypolonga . 

Glossop .. 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk. 
McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

64, WiUcox Av., Prospect 
230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 
Edward St., Edwardstown 
Honeyton St., Seaton Pk. 
51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 
51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

Gawler. 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
60, Beaufort St., Wood- 
ville Park, Kilkenny 
3, Rushton St., Goodwood 
3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

Tailem Bend. 

Tailem Bend. 


Oapinotons. 


Total—Seotion 3 

Section 4—Any othsb 

H. Fidge . 313, Cross Roads, Chance 

Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 

V. F. Gameau. Findon Road, Woodville 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

V. F. Gameau. Fmdon Road, Woodville 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

H. J. Mills. Edward St., Edwardstown 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

W. R. Williams .... 28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

W. R. Williams _ 28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

Bruce Rowe . “St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

Bmce Rowe . 


Heavy Breeds. 


4 ^Xotal«~Seo t ion ^ 
•Dead. 


(Bamevelders) 

‘ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 
(Welsumers) 


(146) 137 

(146) 145 

(147) 87 

36d 

(148) 34 

(149) 10 

(160) 66 

99 

(161) 79 

(162) 78 

(163) 117 

274 

(164) 135 

(166) 132 

(166) 142 

409 

(167) 137 

(168) 113 

(169) 111 

361 

(160) 67 

(161) 108 

(162) 68 

2.33 

(163) 79 

(164) 62 

(166) 20 

151 

(166)112 

(167) 62 

(168) 73 

247 

(169) 82 

(170) 17 

(171) 160 

249 

(172) 76 

(173) 126 

(174) 32 

235 

(176) • 

(176) 166 

(177) 77 

242 

(178) 93 

(179) 48 

(180) 94 

235 

(181) 109 

(182) 66 

(183)114 

289 

(184) 121 

(186) 140 

(186) 129 

390 

(187) 146 

(188)124 

(189) 123 

392 

(190) 130 

(191) 59 

(192) * 

189 

(193) 88 

(194) 78 

(196)116 

282 

(196) 36 

(197) 134 

(198) 126 

296 

(199) 46 

(200) 108 

(201) 97 

251 

(202) 162 

(203) 120 

(204) • 

272^ 

(206) 168 

(206) 139 

(207) 126 

422 

(208)116 

(209) 34 

(210) 68 

208 

(211) 74 

(212) 107 

(213) 129 

310 

(2l4) 23 

(216) * 

(216) 89 

112 

(217)117 

(218) 96 

(219) • 

213 


— 

— 

6,730 


(220) 49 

(221) 68 

(222) 54 

161 

(223)109 

(224) 73 

(226) 88 

270 

(226) 75 

(227) 82 

(228)117 

274 

(229)132 

(230)129 

(231) 76 

337 

(232) 83 

(233) 92 

(234) 68 

243 

(236) 87 

(236) 37 

(237)112 

236 

(238) 118 

(239) 79 

1 

(240) 68 

266 

(241) 31 

(242) 98 

(243) 1 

130 

_ j 

— 

— 

1,916 


Note.—O nly first grade eggs are shown above. 
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DAIBY ANTD FABM PBODUOE MABKET8. 


A. W. Sandpord & Oo-, Limited reported on January 3rd, 1934. 

Butter. —Production of butter for the month of December showed a further decline 
but there is still a substantial quantity being produced over and above local require¬ 
ments and consequently export to London will continue for some time. Realisations 
in London have been most disappointing as the market declined rapidly during the 
month. On December 1st values ruling in London for choicest quality butter were 
72s. per cwt., but at the end of the month only 64s. to 68s. per cwt. were obtainable. 
This decline in values was most disheartening to manufacturers and producers as it 
necessitated a lowering in the purchase price of but ter-fat. Owing to the State 
equalisation, however, local values were maintained (lioicest creamery fresh butter 
ill bulk, Is. 0}d.; prints and delivery extra (these prices are subje<*t to the stabilisation 
levies); store and collectors, 4d. to 4id. per i>ound at store door, less usual selling 
charges. 

Egos. —Although exporting continued throughout the month, the quantities shipped 
overseas were considerably less than for the month of November, but this is to be 
expected because of the warmer weather. A large peicentage of the eggs arrive in a 
heat aflfeeted condition and consequently are not suitable for export overseas. The 
quantity of poor quality eggs was very pronounced in the latter part of the month and 
this resulted in prices of the ordinary eggs being reduced id. per dozen. Ordinaly 
country eggs, hen or duck, 3^d. per dozen; selected eggs, IJozs and over, 6id. to 7^d. 
per dozen. 

Cheese. —Owing to the better demand on the local market and the seasonal reduction 
ill production, the quantity packed for exjiort by the South-Eastern factories was 
considerably less than during the month of November, but in order to clear the stocks, 
it will be necessary to continue exporting to a limited extent for some weeks to come. 
The London market for cheese is very weak. At the present time colored is realising 
from 428. to 43s. per cwt. and white from 458. to 468 Owing to the w’^eakness of the 
London market it was iiecessarv' to reduce values a further ^d. during the month. Nevi' 
makes, large and mediums, 5Jd. to OJd.; loaf, 6|d. to 6fd.; semi matured and matured, 
9d. to 9id. per pound 

Bacon. —The sale of bacon during the month was very satisfactory, and- there was a 
particularly good demand for hams for the Christmas trade. Best loc^il sides, 9id. to 
9id.; best factory cured middles, lO^d. to Hd.j large, 9d.; rolls, 8d. to S^,d ; hams, 
Is to Is. O^d. per pound; cooked Is. 2d. to Is. ajd. per pound. 

Lard. —Bold steadily at quotations. Bulk lard, 5d. per pound; prints, 6d. per pound. 

Almonds —There was a particularly good demand for both shell and kernels during 
the early part of the month when traders were buying their requirements for the 
Christmas trade. In addition to the local sales, substantial quantities were shipped 
interstate. Buyers now having obtained their full requirements, the market is quiet 
and only limited business is being done. Boftshells and Brandis, 8d. to S^d.; Hardsliells, 
4Jd. to 5d.; kernels, Is. lid. to Is. Hid, per pound. 

Honey. —Interstate buyers are only operating to a limited extent and the local market 
is dull. Although supplies of the new season's “take" are plentiful, the market is 
steady. Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 3d. to 3id. pei pound lowvr grades, 
Id. to 2d. per pound. 

Beeswax. —All supplies coming to hand are being readily cleared for manufacturing 
purposes and values are unchanged. Is. Oid. to Is. Id. per pound, according to sample. 

Live Poultry. —As is customary during the month of December, large quantities of 
poultry reached our market, and during the fortnight prior to Christmas daily auction 
sales were held. Very strong demand continued throughout the month, especially for 
quality lots, and high prices were realised. All poulterers report having experienced a 
very strong demand for poultry and that the Christmas demand cleared the whole of 
their stocks. Good prices therefore will continue to be obtaineil, and we advise con¬ 
signing. Our sales are held every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and crates will be 
loaned free of charge on application. Prime roosters, 4s. to 58.; nice conditioned 
-cockerels, 3s. 5d. to 38. lOd.; fair conditioned cockerels, 2s. lOd. to 3s. 4d.; chiekens 
lower; heavy-weight hens, 28. 2d, to Ss.; medium hens, Is. 6d. to 28. Id.; light hens, 
Is. to Is. 5d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 4s. to 5s. 9d.; goslings, 
2s. 8d. to Ss.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 48. 9d. to os. 6d.; young Muscovy ducks, 
3s. to 48.; ordinarv ducks, Is. 6d. to 2s. 9d.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, good to prime 
<»oudition, lid. to Is. 3d. per pound live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 8d. to lOd. per 
pound live weight; turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower; pigeons, 3id. each. 

Potatoes.—N ew* season's, 7s. 6d. per ewt. 

Onions. —New season's white, 4s. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., EXAMINED 
DURING THE MONTHS OF OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 183S. 


Imports. 


InteraUUe. 


October. November. 


October. November. 

Apples (bushels). 

371 

211 

Cucumbers (bushels) .. 

1,158 

596 

Bananas rhiishAlsl. 12..54ft 

11,400 

Garlic (bag). 

_ 

1 

Citrus— 


Marrows (bags). 

11 


Grape Fruit (bushels) .. 

2 

3 

Potatoes (bags). 

663 

3,161 

Lemons (bushels). 

3 

— 

Bulbs (packages) . 

42 

59 

Oranges (bushels). 

12 

7 

Plants (packages). 

108 

84 

Passion Fruit (bushels) ... 

199 

42 

Roots, Grass (packages) 

2 

— 

Paw Paws (bushels). 

17 

10 

Seeds (packages) . 

58 

59 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

270 

985 

Wine Casks (No.). 

2,787 

2,473 

Strawberries (package) ... 

— 

1 




Tomatoes (bushel). 

1 

— 

Fumigated- - 



Nuts— 



Wine Casks (No.)_ 

32 

10 

Almonds (bag) . 

— 

1 




Cocoanuts (bags) . 

2 

2 

Rejected — 



Mixed (bag). 

— 

1 

Bananas (bushels) ... 

6 

14 

Peanuts (bags) . 

96 

134 

Paw Paws (bushel) .. 

1 

— 

Peanut Kernels (bags) .. 

20 

10 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

— 


Popple (bag). 

1 

— 

Plants (package) . 

1 

— 

Beans (bushels) . 

86 

— 

Second-hand cases (No.) 

2 

— 

Carrots (bags). 

147 

— 






Overseas, 





(State Law.) 



Wine casks (No.) . 




816 

L384 

Scalded ,—Wine casks (No.) ... 




.50 

— 

Fumigated .—^Wine casks (No.). 





25 


Federal Quarantine Act, 

October. November. 

PaokageB. Lbs. Packages. Lbs. 


Seeds, &c. 4,638 863,421 5,778 866,221 

Canes. 306 — 198 — 

Chests, Cocoanut . 200 — 602 — 

Chests, Tea. 2,939 — 1,637 — 

Plants . 2 80 (No.) — — 

Super Ft. Sup. Ft. 

Timber. 161,172 3,134,198 84,317 1,046,963 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act. 



Packages. Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Colombo .... 

Cherries. 

— 

25 

Singapore ... Citrus—Oranges 

5 

155 


Tomatoes. 

— 

80 

Potatoes . 

5 

5 


Vegetables .... 

16 

73 

Other Vegetables 

102 

37 

France. 

Citrus—Oranges 

6 

— 

Straits Settle- Apples . 

10 

— 

Netherlands, 

Citrus—Oranges 

— 

68 

ments Citrus—^Lemons 

2 

2 

East Indies 

Celery. 

— 

3 

Oranges 

— 

3 

New Zealand . 

Citrus-Oranges 29,684 20,796 

Gooseberries .. 

— 

5 

Singapore ... 

Apides. 

10 

— 

Potatoes . 

15 

— 


Citrus—Lemons 

11 

2 

Other V^etables 

8 

3 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of December, 1933 
also the average precipitation to the end of December, and the average annual rainfall. 
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RAINFALIr<-€on<tnu«(2. 


Station. 

For 

Dec., 

1933. 

Av’ge. ! 
for 1 
Dec. 

For 

Year 

1938. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 







Mount Lofty Ranges— continued . 


Myponga. 

0-80 

108 

26-62 

29-68 

Normanville..... 

0-60 

0-80 

18-47 

20-73 

Tankahlla. 

0-69 

0*87 

20-23 

22-90 

Mount Pleasant.. 

0-38 

107 

26-63 

27-24 

Birdwood . 

0-39 

1-22 

27-70 

29 24 

Gumeracha. 

0*46 

1*37 

31-80 

33-44 

Millbrook Res.... 

0-45 

1-67 

32 28 

34-82 

Tweedvale. 

0-46 

1-38 

36-80 

35-97 

Woodside . 

0-66 

1-28 

32-76 

32 30 

Ambleside. 

0-66 

1-38 

36 21 

34-90 

Naime. 

1-36 

M6 

30-70 

28*17 

Mount Barker .. 

1-43 

1-29 

31*43 

31*97 

Echunga . 

L82 

1-28 

36-31 

33-26 

Macclesfield .... 

1*73 

1*21 

29-96 

30-44 

Meadows. 

M3 

1*40 

34-03 

36-21 

Strathalbyn .... 

0-80 

0*86 

18-62 

19-32 

Mukbay Flats and Valley. 


Meningie. 

0*61 

0-81 

14-86 

18-42 

Milang. 

0-62 

0-70 

11-67 

14-97 

Langhome’s Ck. . 

0-66 

080 

13-69 

14-90 

Weltington . 

0 36 

0-81 

12*37 

14-70 

Tailem Bend .... 

0-42 

0-97 

14*69 

16-08 

Murray Bridge .. 

0-33 

0*78 

9-40 

13-64 

Oallington. 

109 

0*80 

13-63 

l16-22 

MA-Tiniim .. 

0-44. 

0*63 

9*17 

11-63 

Palmer. 

0-68 

0-86 

18*34 

16-66 

Sedan. 

0-30 

0-66 

12-46 

12-11 

Swan Beach. 

M7 

0-71 

11-44 

10-62 

Blanchetown ... 

L60 

0*71 

10-12 

11-03 

Eudunda . 

0-63 

0-96 

16-32 

17*18 

Sutherlands .... 

0*43 

0-73 

9-51 

10*88 

Morgan . 

1-27 

0-77 

7-22 

9-21 

Waikerie. 

0*63 

0-78 

8-14 

9-70 

Overland Comer 

0-26 

0*78 

7*19 

10*37 

Loxton . 

0-54 

0*84 

8-91 

11-65 

Renmark .. 

0-22 

0-81 

7-13 

10-4g 

West oi 

f Spen< 

3EB*8 G 

ULF 

a 

Eucla. 

0*41 

0-61 

8-62 

9-98 

Nullarbor . 

019 

0-43 

7-77 

8-84 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

012 

0-31 

12-66 

11-93 

Penong . 

014 

0-47 

12-76 

12-23 

Koonibba . 

0-30 

0-63 

12-60 

12-11 

Denial Bay. 

0*21 

0-39 

9-43 

11-62 

Ceduna . 

007 

0-44 

10-28 

10-16 

Smoky Bay. 

0-08 

0-47 

11-28 

10-61 

WirruUa . 

008 

0-49 

10-98 

10-50 

Streaky Bay .... 

0*28 

0*43 

14-67 

14-88 

Chandada . 

016 

— 

14 44 

— 

Minnipa. 

0*22 

0-66 

16-17 

13-87 

Kyancutta . 

0-43 

— 

12-34 

— 

Talia . 

013 

0-60 

16-14 

14-63 

Port Elliston ... 

013 

0*60 

18-45 

16-60 

Yeelanna. 

0-22 

0-57 

14-63 

16-02 

Cummins. 

0-21 

0*64 

17-31 

17-61 

Port Lincoln .... 

016 

0'69 

18-27 

19-43 

Tumby . 

0-30 1 

0-77 

13*63 1 

14-14 

Ungarra. 

0-21 

0*77 

16-86 j 

16*87 

Carrow. 

019 

0-80 

11-63 j 

13*16 

Amo Bay . 

0-37 

0*66 

13-28 

12-63 


Station. 

For 

Dec., 

1038. 

Av’ge. 

for 

Dec. 

For 

Year 

1933. 

Av’ge. 

4nnual 

Kaln- 

fall. 

West of Spenc 

JER’S G 

ULF —ct 

mtinuei 


Rudall. 

0-36 

0-68 

13-66 

13-12 

Clove . 

0-73 

0-68 

17*60 

14*79 

Cowell. 

0*29 

0-53 

8-61 

11*12 

Miltalie 

0-69 

0-61 

16-08 

13-64 

Darke’s Peak ... 

0-43 

0-80 

14-11 

16-23 

Kimba. 

0-16 

0-56 

11-68 

11-84 

Yobkb 

Peninsula. 



Wallaroo. 

0-91 

0-69 

13-39 

13-99 

Kadina . 

0-76 

0-66 

12-94 

16*69 

Moonta . 

0-49 

0*68 

12-76 

16-10 

Paskeville. 

M3 

0-67 

13*94 

16*62 

Maitland. 

0*61 

0*78 

16*44 

19-97 

Ardrossan. 

0*61 

0-67 

13*29 

13-98 

Port Victoria ... 

0-38 

0-69 

12-82 

16*49 

Curramulka .... 

0-60 

0-74 

14*30 

17*95 

Minlaton. 

0-48 

0-63 

14-68 

17*85 

Port Vincent ... 

0-26 

0-69 

12-30 

14*6a 

Brentwood . 

0-41 

0-62 

14-69 

16*58 

Stansbury. 

0-29 

0-60 

16-69 

16*84 

Warooka ....... 

0-26 

0-66 

14-60 

17-63 

Yorketown . 

0-30 

0-60 

13*87 

16-94 

Edithburgh. 

0-36 

0-62 

14-71 

16*40^ 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda ..... 

0-82 

078 

22-36 

24*80 

Kingseote . 

0-63 

0-74 

18-00 

19-10 

Penneshaw. 

0-63 

0-82 

16-96 

19-02 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-96 

0-86 

19-21 

21-42 

Port Elliot . 

0-88 

0-82 

18-60 

19*96 

Goolwa . 

0-68 

0-78 

16-11 

17-87 

Copeville. 

0-47 

0-87 

10-31 

11*67 

Meribah. 

0-72 

0-81 

9*61 

11-46 

Alawoona . 

0-76 

0-74 

11-05 

10-29 

Mindarie. 

0-82 

0-82 

11-48 

12-22 

Sandalwood .... 

0-81 

0-94 

12-27 

13-73 

Karoonda ...... 

0*47 

1-02 

12-42 

14*48 

Pinnaroo. 

1-17 

0-84 

10 94 

14-67 

Parilla. 

0*23 

0*81 

9-83 

14-01 

Lameroo . 

0-66 

0-94 

11-96 

16-10 

Parrakie . 

0-97 

0-87 

14 07 

14*64 

Geranium . 

1-30 

0-98 

16-92 

16*53 

Peake. 

0-11 

0*97 

13-06 

16-13 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-35 

0-84 

9-83 

15-43 

Coomandook .... 

0-41 

0-82 

13-66 

17-20 

Coonalpyn. 

0-61 

0*91 

21*16 

17-63 

Tintinnra. 

0-48 

1-07 

18-24 

18-73 

Keith. 

0-47 

0-99 

16-67 

17-96 

Boixlertown .... 

0-46 

1*04 

16-64 

19-26 

Wolseley. 

0-68 

0-85 

17*12 

18-52 

Frances. 

M2 

1*19 

24-48 

20*01 

Naracoorle . 

0-98 

1-14 

24-42 

22-63 

Penola. 

1-69 

1-32 

23*66 

26-06 

Lucindalo . 

1*48 

1-14 

25-77 

23-29 

Kingston. 

0*66 

1*11 

19*26 

24-37 

Robe . 

1*07 

1*02 

23*91 

24*68 

Beachport. 

1*81 

1*12 

27*96 

27*07 

Millicent . 

1*38 

1-29 

28*76 

29*81 

Kalangadoo .... 

1*36 

1*47 

30*68 

32*38 

Mount Gambier.. 

0-78 

1-63 

23*36 

30*66 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Bra rich. 

Repoi t 
on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Pago. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Page. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Adelaide. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Geranium. 

♦ 

27 

24 

Alawoona . 


— 

— 

Gladstone . 

♦ 

26 

23 

Allandalo East .... 

t 

26 

23 

Gladstone Women’s 

t 

16 

20 

Alma . 


— 

— 

Glencoe . 

* 

9 

13 

Appila-Yarrowio ... 

« 

R 

2 

Goode. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Arthurton. 

t 

— 

— 

Goode Women’s.... 

* 

— 

— 

Ashbourne. 


24 

28 

Groonoek. 

722 

8 

6 

Auburn Women’s .. 

752 

26 

23 

Green Patch .... 

738 

26 

22 



R 

26 

Gumeraoha . 

* 

29 

26 

Balhannah. 

* 



Hanson . 

* 

30 

27 

Balumbah. 

t 

R 

— 

Hartley . 

* 

31 

28 

Balhannah Women’s 

t 

— 

— 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

* 

— 

— 

Balumbah Women s 

* 

3 

7 

Hope Forest . 

t 

1 

5 

Beetaloo Yallcy ... 

719 

29 

26 

Hoyleton. 

* 

1 

15 

19 

Belahe Women’s ... 

752 

9 

13 

Inman Valloy ... . 

* 1 

18 

15 


* 

22 

_ 

•lamestown . 

♦ 1 

17 

21 

Belvidere. 

745 


— 

Jervois. 

♦ 

11 

8 

Blac kheath . 

t 


1 

Kalangadoo Women’n 

♦ 

13 

10 

Black Rock. 

* 


6 

Kalangadoo. 

♦ 

13 

10 

Black Springs. 

* * 

1 - 

I — 

Kalyan. 

* 

17 

21 

Blackwood. 

* 

8 

12 

Kangarilla Women’s 


18 

15 

Blyth . 

719 

26 

23 

Kanni. 


— 

— 


* 

29 

26 

Kapinnie . 


—— 

— 

Booleioo Centre ,., 

m 

26 

23 

Kapunda . 

4i 

12 

9 


743 

732 

R 

22 

Karoonda . 

♦ 

31 

28 

Boor’s Plains . 

R 

4 

Keith . 

* 

26 

22 

Borrika . 

* ! 

— 

— 

KeUy . 

♦ 

27 

24 

Bowhill . 

« 

29 

26 1 

KiKi . 

743 

— 

— 

R iHiTi+.T«r^ 

• 

4 

1 

Kilkerran . 

733 

26 

22 

HrinLlAV 

* 

31 

28 

Kongorong . 

* 

29 

26 



29 

26 

Koolunga . 

* 

_ 

_ 

l^mximlnw . 

720 

Koombba . 

* 

25 

22 

Buchanan . 


— 

— 

Koonunga . 

* 

— 

— 

BntA - T - * 

* 

18 

16 

Koppio . 

♦ 

30 

27 

Butler . 

736 

R 

R 

Knngm . 

♦ 

29 

26 

Cahph . . 


2 

6 

Kulkawirra . 

♦ 

B 

13 

4'!fl7*fi lim 

* 

24 

28 

Kyancutta . 


2 

6 

Cn.rrnw 

* 

31 

28 

Kybybolite . 

* 

26 

22 

Oharra . 

* 



Kybybohte Women’s 

767 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens ... 

t 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 


27 

24 

Chilpuddie Bock ... 
Clare Women’s . 

« 

— 

— 

Langhorne’s Creek . 

♦ 

4b 

24 

21 

24 

763 

— 

— 

Laura . 

738 

27 

T!1 H r»Ti 

746 

* 

29 

26 

Laura Bay . 

9 

13 

Clevo . 

6 

2 

Laura Bay Women’s 

4> 

9 

13 

Collie . 

* 

3 

7 

Lenswood and Forest 

* 



Q n/I r\r\lr 

4> 

• 26 

23 


7.50 

— 

— 

Ooonawarra . 

* 

26 

22 

Light’s^Pass. 

725 

— 

— 

Ooonawarra Women’f 

1 763 

17 

21 

Lipson . 

739 

27 

24 

Cummins. 

736 

12 

9 

Lone Gum and 

* 

31 

28 

Cungena . 


4 

1 

Monash . 

743 

Currency Creek .... 
Dudley ........... 

747 

29 

26 

Lone Pine . 

Lowbank. 

727 

« 

29 

31 

26 

28 

9 

Elbow Hill. 

737 

26 

22 

Loxton. 


12 

Eudunda . 

* 

1 

6 

Lyndoch . 

* 

30 

27 

Eurelia. 

* 

13 

10 

McLaren Flat .... 

♦ 

— 


Eurelia Women’s .. 


3 

7 

McLaren Flat Wm’s 

755 

4 

1 

Farrell’s Flat. 

♦ 

26 

23 

Macclesfield. 

♦ 

18 

16 

27 

19 

Finnig. 


_ 

— 

MacGilliyray. 

t 

30 

Frances . 

t 


_ 

MaUala . 

* 

16 

Frayvi lie . 

720 


— 

Maltee . 

739 

26 

22 

Gawler Riyer . •. • 

* 


— 

Mangalo . 

* 

— 

— 

Georgetown . 

* 

27 

24_ 

Mangalo Women’s . 

♦ 

1 

B 

m 
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INDEX TO BUREAU REPORTS—eontmueti. 



Report 

Dates of 



Dates of 


on 

Meetings. 


Report 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Page. 



Branch. 

on 




Jan. 

Feb. 


Page. 


Feb. 


Marama . 

* 

— 

— 

Roberts & Verran. . 

t 

_ 

— 

Meadows . 


31 

28 

Rosedale . 


— 

— 

Milang . 

760 

27 

24 

Roseworthy ...... 

* 

— 

— 

Millicent. 

t 

26 

23 

Rudall .. 

* 

30 

27 

Millicent Women’s . 

766 

B 

B 

Saddleworth . 

* 

26 

23 

Miltalie . 

t 

— 

24 

Saddleworth Women’s 

* 

2 

6 

Monarto South .... 

744 

— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

* 

27 

24 

Moorlands . 

* 

31 

— 

Shoal Bay . 


80 

27 

Morchard . 

« 

26 

23 

Smoky Bay . 

* 

— 

— 

Morohard Women’s . 

t 

B 

2 

Snowtown . 

* 

12 

0 

Mount Barker . 

* 

16 

19 

South Kilkerran ... 

* 

30 

6 

Mount Bryan. 

« 

— 

— 

Springton. 

« 

3 

7 

Mount Compass ... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Stanley Flat . 


16 

10 

Mount Gambler ... 

e 

12 

9 

Stockport . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Hope . 

740 

30 

27 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

10 

14 

Mount pleasant.... 

t 

12 

9 

1 Streaky Bay . 

e 

26 

28 

Mudamuckla. 

* 

13 

10 

Sutherlands. 

728 

— 

— 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tailem Bend. 


— 

1 

Mnndalla Women’s 

766 

26 

22 

Talia. 

* 

26 

28 

Murray Bridge .... 

* 

24 

— 

Tantanoola . 

* 

6 

8 

Mnrraytown . 

720 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

t 

3 

7 


e 



Taplan. 

a 

B 

B 

Myponga . 


18 

15 

Taplan Women’s ., 

e 




♦ 

31 

28 

Taragoro . 

♦ 

26 

28 

Nantawarra. 

728 

26 

22 

Tarlee. 

* 



Naracoorte . 

e 

13 

10 

Truro . 

731 

16 

10 


* 

_ 

1 

Tulkineara. 

a 

26 

28 

Nelshaby. 

* 

— 

— 

Tweedvale. 

* 

18 

18 

Nelshaby Women’s 


— 

— 

Ungarra. 

♦ 

— 

1 

Netherton . 

* 

31 

28 

Upper Wakefield ’.. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Nunjikompita. 

* 

26 

22 

Uraidla and Summer- 

a 



Af*i ^ 


31 

28 

town . 

♦ 

1 

8 

O’Loughlin . 

« 

8 

12 

Waddikee Rooks .. 

* 

27 

24 

Overland Comer ... 

♦ 

31 

28 

Waikerie . 

* 

1 

12 

0 

Owen . 

* 

8 

12 

Wallala . 

742 

10 

14 

...... 

* 

_ 

— 

Wanbi . 

♦ 

24 

28 

Parilla . 

* 

16 

20 

Wandearah . 

a 

30 

27 

PariUa Women’s ... 

t 

17 

21 

Warcowie. 

718 

30 

27 

PariUa Well. 

* 

29 

26 

Warcowie Women’s. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Parilla Well Women’s 

« 

30 

27 

Warramboo. 

* 

B 

27 

Parrakie .. i 

* 

_ 

— 

Warramboo Women’s 

* 

B 

— 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

t 

30 

27 

^^asleys.. 

* 

11 

8 



757 

Paruna. 

e 

6 

2 

Wasleys Women’s . 

4 

1 

Paskeville . 


30 

27 

Watervale . 

a 

16 

10 

Pata 

* 

6 

2 

Wauraltee . I 

e 

30 

27 


t 

6 

3 

Weavers. 

734 

8 

12 

Penola Women’s ... 

* 



Wepowio . 

* 

29 

28 



28 


767 


Penwortbam. 

* 

31 

Wepowie Women’s 
Wiluamstown Wm’s 

B 

B. 

Petersville. 

* 

30 

27 

t 

3 

7 


* 

27 

24 

Willowie. 

* 

22 

28 

■Hill ii'iii fr 

741 


Wilmington. 

718 

B 

18 

jluiDong . 

e 

_ 


WirriUa . 

* 

B 

1 

Pibaroo Women’s . 

t 

26 

23 

Wim'lla Women’s .. 

t 

4 

1 


* 

—- 


WirruUa. 


17 

21 


* 

30 

27 

Wolseley . 

* 

8 

12: 

p^ygory ......... 

• Pygery Women’s .. 

a 

WndinnSr 

* 



* 


- 


742 

30 

2T 

Bam<^. 


29 

26 

Yandifth... 

* 

12 

0 

* 


Yaninee. 

* 



' IMnTiii. 

* 

27 

24 

Yeelanna. 

* 

31 

28. 

'^•'wSf^cieisnaTu . 

Ren^delsham Women’s 
Birverton . 

1 * 

Yiiriro. 

* 



1 

♦ 

8 

12 

Yurgo Women’s.... 

a 

— 

_ 


^ No Toports roooivod during tho montH of December • ^ Held over. B In reoeea. X Formal.- 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the leader's homo, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—^Life members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August 1st, 1980, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 28. 6d., commencing from August Ist 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—^nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a* 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 

MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 



KybyboUte Visiting Day. An address by Mr. Spafford at the sheep yard. 


Other Repc^ Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Allandale East . 

27/10/33 

9 

Inspection of Grass Plots. 

J. Laslett 

Mundalla. 

30/11/33 

21 

Adless—S. D. Garrett .. 

A. Boss 

Millioent . 

30/10/33 

50 

Address— A, G. Edquist . 

L. Hutchesson 

Millioent . 

24/11/33 

6 

Paper from Journal . 

L. Hutchesson 

Allandale East 

1/12/33 

10 

Paper from Joum d . 

J. Laslett 

Penola . 

8/12/33 

12 

Address—E. R. Alcock .. 

F. Hinze 
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UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(FET£BBOBOUaH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

WARCOWIB (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

October 31flt.—^Attendance, 20. 

Cows AS A Side-Line. —Mr. R. Pumpa contributed the following paper:—^*In times 
of depression the farmer has to consider other ways of making a living besides wheat- 
growing and sheep-raising. One of the best ways is to run a few good cows, which 
should help to pay the store bill. I favor the Shorthorn for farmers. The cows are 
good milkers; the young cattle develop more quickly than most breeds, and realise better 
prices. The sire plays an important part in production. New blood should be intro¬ 
duced into the herd every few years, because as a rule there is too much in-breeding 
practised in most distri^s. There should be a change of bull every three or four 
years if farmers are to maintain a good class of cattle. This could be done by several 
farmers co-operating and purchasing a suitable bull. This would be cheaper for all 
concerned, and farmers would always have a good class of heifers as well. By these 
methods the class of cattle would always be improving, even if the foundation of the 
herd were not pure-bred. 

Farm Hints.— Mr. A. Crossman (Hon. Secretary) read the following paper;—*‘To 
make a cheap sandpaper spread hot glue over thick wrapping paper; then sprinkle with 
sharp selected sand. To keep eggs fresh a long while, dip them in melted fat before 
storing. Worn-out car tyres or machinery belting of rubber and fibre composition can 
be used to make hobble straps. Saw them into strips with a handsaw under water. 
Weather will never shrink or harden them, and they are always easy to undo. They 
will not chafe horses* fetlocks, and will last longer than leather. When grinding tools 
turn the stone towards the blade; if turned the other way it drags on the ^ge. Narrow 
blades such as chisels, &c>., should be ground more on the edge of the stone. If held in 
the centre the face of the stone soon wears hoUow, and is spoilt for grinding wide 
blades. Where grass seeds have been troublesome it will pay fat lamb breeders to 
ihear the belly wool off all the rams. This can be done when the ewes go to the ^ed 
fdr crutching. The cost will be covered by the sale of the crutchings. Kerosene or 
eprtor oil is a soothing remedy for the eyes after grass seeds have been removed. T^en 
setting out trees for the nursery in land with a clay subsoil, do not dig out basins in 
the clay. In wet seasons these become waterlogged, and the roots rot. See that any 
holes made in clayey country have drainage. Fill the hole with decayed grass and 
leaves. Fruit trees will not do well if their **feet** are in a anudhole. Never hang 
gates on the posts of a fence; they will either lift or falL If a couple of stout posts 
are sunk alongside, and the gates hung thereon, they will last twice as long as if 
attached to the fence. If obliged to strain to a splitty strainer, have two ends on the 
wire to be strained, and bring them both through the hole in the strainer. Attach the 
straining fork to one of these, and strain the wire. Then, without driving the plug, 
take the loose end and tie around the post in the usual way. The end used for straining 
can be tied roimd the other side.** 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17,43in.). 

August 8th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Station Bred Horses for Farm Work. —Mr. J. Moroney read the following paper;— 
^'It is not economical to breed horsos for farm work on small holdings in the upper 
northern wheat-growing districts if a suitable type can be purchased at a reasonable 
figure from far northern stations. It takes practically 3J years from the time service 
of the horse is paid for until the colt is fit to work. For the first few weeks of the 
foal*s life (which is generally fallowing time) the mother has to be spelled, then if 
the team is not of sufficient strength, some of the work is left undone. Owing to the 
frequency with which drought conditions prevail, it is not uncommon to have to hand- 
feed the colt for long periods, and at times the fodder is very costly. If a few cows 
are run on the pasture required for the growing colt, the profit from the former go 
a long way towards paying for the full-grown station horse, with which there would 
be no foaling risk or injury during its growing period.** Mr. J. Modystach, in support, 
said a northern horse was just as easy to break in as a farm-bred horse. The station 
horse—medium, draught—^would stand as much work as any other horse. (Secretary, 
0. Cole.) 
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Other Beporta Received. 


Branch. 


Date of 
Meeting. 


Attendance. 


Subject. 


Secretary. 


Wilmington.... 31/10/33 
Eurelia. 26/10/33 


18 

9 


Field Day, and Address— C. Cole 

E. L. Orchard 

Discussion. E. Wall 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOEOUOH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETAI/)0 VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

September 4th,—^Attendance, 11. 

Horses versus Tractor. —Mr. P. Curtin read the following paper:—''In making a 
comparison of these two methods of working a farm of COO acres over a period of 
10 years, in that time there would bo seasons when one and then the other method 
would be more payableU To work a farm of this area the following plant would be 
required:—12 horses at £25, £300; harness, chains, &c., £4 per horse, £48total, £348. 
At the present time a good tractor can be purchased for that amount. Working expenses 
with the tractor during the year would be:—Ploughing once, harrowing and cultivating 
three times, including combining:—^For kerosene ploughing, 300 acres at 2s., £30; 
cultivation, 900 acres at Is., £45; harrowing 900 acres at 6d., £22 10s.; harvesting 300 
acres at Is. 3d., £17 lOs.; petrol and grease, £10; oil, £15; depreciation and repairs, 
£100; total, £240. The cost of working horses can be set down as;—80 tons hay at 
£2 10s., £200; chaiTcutting same, £10; depreciation on horses, £25; harness repairs, £10; 
total, £245. To this must be aidded depreciation on stables, engine and cutter, chaff- 
house, &c., and also insurance. To start farming on an unimproved farm the tractor 
at the present time is cheaper than horses.” (Secretary, B. Qiddings.) 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16-77in.). 

October 27th.—^Attendance, 16. 

The Horse, Past and Present. —^Mr. A. Webber read the following paper:—"The 
draught horses that are being bred to-day are inferior to those of a quarter of a 
century ago. The horse of a few years ago was a big, upstanding, big-boned gelding 
that would work aU day, make no fuss about pulling big loads and was never sick or 
sorry; the big roomy mare that could do her work, carry a foal, and deliver it without 
trouble; the magnificent stallions and the wonderful horses that used to shunt railway 
trucks at sidings or on the wharfs. Can anyone say the present-day horse is) the equal 
of those referred to? Which horse does a buyer—be he a farmer or a dealer who 
comes on to a farm—look for? the big horse. Again, which horse do you point out 
with pride to a visitor? the big gelding or the big mare, not the light-boned, big-footed 
horse that is typical of the horses of to-day. The only point to which exception could 
be taken to the old type of horse was that they had too much hair on the legs. There 
were not many horses that could be condemned for that, and they could have been 
plucked, as was done with the new type. Previously, girth and cannon bone measure¬ 
ments were taken, and the bigger the measurement the more proud was the owner. 
The New Type of Clydesdale—The Big Footed, Big Bodied, lAght Legged Horses .— 
The greatest praise the old type receives comes from the very people who are advo¬ 
cating the breeding of the light type, when they advocate two classes at shows; one 
for the draught and another for the Clydesdale. Will anyone say that the man who 
takes a size 12 boot has a more perfect foot than the man who takes a size 6 boot? 
The same applies to a horse’s foot; it has no need to be big to be perfect. The big 
foot is a fault, especially on fallow ground. The long pastern that allows a horse’s 
fetlock to touch the ground is a weakness. No wonder it is said "those horses push a 
load not pull it.” The small Ckmnon Bonei A big man with spindle legs cannot bo 
said to be well built. The legs have to do the work and carry the weight of the body, 
and a big topped horse with a very small cannon bone and a long and small pastern 
bone cannot be expected to stand up to his work or last as long as the horse with the 
big bones. Even the men with the new type horses agree that they cannot get the bone, 
and use the small boned stallion on big mares t’o try and bolster up the breed. They 
will soon have to get back to the big boned stallion, and with small boned inares put 
to a big boned stallion no end of foaling trouble will residt. If you have a big* boned, 
roomy mare, put her to the big stallion and produce a big boned roomy filly that can 
be safely bred from when this new fashion passes out and the true draught comes into 
his own again.” (Secretary, B. Eime.) 
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MTTREATTOWN. 

September 30th.—^Attendance, 17. 

The meeting^ took the form of a debate on the subject ‘‘Bags versus Bulk Handling 
of Wheat in South Australia. The leader of the argument in favor of the bulk 
system, Mr. N. Scholz, was supported by Messrs. Pitman and Borgas. The debaters 
in favor of the bag system were Messrs. D. Bleischke, W. Joppich, and O. Reichstein. 
At the conclusion of a very spirited debate the judge gave a decision in favor of the 
old system 85 points, bulk handling 82 points. The Hon. Secretary also gave a report 
^f the Annual Congress. (Secretary, E. Pitman.) 


Other Report Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Meeting. 


Appila . 

3/11/33 

14 

“ Ignition Devices,” G. 
Wurst 

E. Wurst 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO PABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BBOWNLOW. 

August 2nd.—^Attendance, 13. 

PoDDFR CJoNSERVATiON. —Mr. R. Steinbomcr contributed the following paper:— 
'^‘Conservation of fodder is a farm essential which applies to every farmer that owns 
stock. Of,the many fodders conserved the most important is hay. Caro must be 
taken that this is not carted in too early after it has been cut, otherwise it will 
deteriorate. Sheaved hay should be left to dry for about three weeks; loose hay 
about one week. Stacks should be made with a good bed of straw. When building a 
stack keep the middle higher than the sides to prevent water running into the stack. 
After the stack is completed a good covering of straw is necessary to keep out the rain. 
This must be kept down with netting and weights hung on the sides. The only way 
to prevent mice from getting into a stack is to make it mice proof. Cocky chaff is 
also a valuable fodder in this district. A good bed of straw is also necessary for 
chaff heaps. Straw can be made into good fodder, and will keep for years, especially 
in times of drought. In the discussion that followed Mr. N. Brook said cocky chaff 
was better fodder than straw chaff as the twine was bad for horses. Mj. H. Roocke 
said mouldy hay should not be used for horses. (Secretary, F. Roocke.) 

FRAYVILLE. 

September 28th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Bulk Handling. —Mr. H. Ramm read the following paper:—“Bulk handling has 
been adopted in New South Wales. This State is suitably adapted for the successful 
working of this system, as it has only one outlet port for exporting wheat. All 
this wheat flows into this one port or terminal, and is shipped overseas. Farmers 
have expressed entire satisfaction with this system, claiming that expenses have been 
considerably reduced, while others express dissatisfaction. Western Australia has 
also tried this scheme with the same results. Victoria has not yet adopted this system, 
but recently the Victorian Government decided on a bulk handling system for wheat¬ 
growing districts. South Australia has not yet definitely decidA wheher it should 
adopt this system, but it is a much discussed and debated question to-day. Qeographi- 
«ally South Australia is not suitable for bulk handling. It has a greater number 
of overseas wheat shipping ports than are used by all the other wheatgrowing States 
•of Australia put together. Wheat steamers are loaded at the wharfside of seven 
major ports in addition to 45 smaller places dotted along the South Australian coast. 
These are natural outlets for wheat exported from this State. The huge cost for the 
installation of terminals at these ports would be prohibitive when one considers that 
a scheme outlined by the Government embracing two of the major ports will cost 
approximately £720,000. Two zones will be formed—^Wallaroo and Port Adelaide 
zones. Stations which are connected to these ports and have an average export of 
30,000bu8h. will have elevators and silos erected. Silos are constructed of concrete or 
%alva«ized iron—^the latter system being the cheaper. Railway trucks have to be made 
io haul the wheat from the stations to the ports. One of the primary considerations 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Affiuated with the University of Adelaide. 


OOVERNINQ COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, M.A., D,Sc. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.I.A. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and well-proportioned course of instruction in the theory and practice 
of General Agriculture, including Viticulture and Oenology. as well as all phases of 
Livestock Husbandry. 

The Diploma Course includes three years of class-room tuition and practical work, 
and carries the academic distinction of R.D.A. 

Excellent opportunities offered for the training of boys of 16 years of age or 
over. Splendid food and accomnriodation, hot and cold water. Ample sporting facili¬ 
ties. gymnasium, sports oval, tennis courts, and swimming pool. 

FEES.—£50 per annum, which covers board and lodging, instruction, medical fee 
and dispensary expenses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six scholarships arc open for competition annually, each 
valued at £136 lOs. 

Write for further particulars, and prospectus, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

ROSEWORTHY. 
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ifl that of cost to the wheatgrower. Would bulk handling be cheaper than the 
present system? Corn sacks are a great expense that the wheatgrower has to face at 
harvest time, and thousands of pounds go out of Australia for these necessities, but 
the money is kept in the Empire, but by bulk handling there will be an enormous 
saving to the wheatgrower. Wheat is carted in secondhand bags or specially constructed 
vehicles. The bags are ^either tied up or fastened with a skewer, thus doing away 
with the sewing and raxnming bags. The wheat can be transported from paddock to 
silo without further treatment. Time is also saved at the silo, where the load is 
weighed on a weighbridge, and with the assistance of another man in charge of the 
elevator the grain is dumped into a shoot of the silo. The vehicle is then re-weighed, 
and a certificate issued to the seller on which is given the number of bushels. This 
certificate is transferable. This would be a much better way of storing wheat than 
that in vogue at the present time. It would be as good as free wheat, and could 
be sold to any miller or merchant at full market rates. The wheat at the silo.—In 
this case the only saving to the producer would be cornsacks and labor. In considering 
freight rate charges it is oibvious that freight must be cheaper than that of bagged 
wheat. Who will benefit by the cheaper freight, the producer or buyer? The latter 
because when the wheat is sold at the silo the farmer ceases to be the owner of such 
wheat. The wheat is transported to the seaport in railway trucks, and then elevated 
into ships. Here again saving is effected, because grain ships cart wheat in bulk 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton cheaper than bagg^. Will bulk wheat bring the 
same prices as bagged wheat? The containers are worth something to the purchaser. 
In Sydney at a certain date the estimated f.o.b. price for bagged wheat was 3s. 5 Id., 
representing an approximate return to the growers of 28. S^d. Bulk wheat scrip on 
the same day was 3s. 5Jd., with a return to the grower of 2s. 94d., giving an advantage 
for bulk wheat over bagged wheat of Id. per bushel. Does this penny saving warrant 
the erection of silos? The Farmers* Union has outlined a trial scheme for handling 
pooled and bought wheat in bulk, and has undertaken to pay all costs in connection 
with the scheme. Last year they made a trial shipment, and although they had to 
cut open the bags and tip them into the hold of the ship they loaded nearly 2,000 tons 
a day, the loading* charter being 1,000 tons. The wheat was then sold at 3/16ths of 
a penny less than that of bagged wheat. If bulk handling comes to South Australia 
there will be a huge army of men thrown on the labor market. Lumpers would be 
done away with, wharf la^rers and office clerks would be thrown out of work, and at 
Wallaroo 1,500 men would be thrown on the dole. Oornsacks are made within the 
British Empire in India. As the unemployment problem is a national one the increase 
in the unemployed must be considered. Jute farmers would go bankrupt and com¬ 
panies insolvent. India imports some of our wheat, and if we do not buy cornsacks 
India will look to other sources for her wheat. Bagged wheat will always have a 
demand, because certain countries are better suited to it. If all the other States 
adopt bulk handling and South Australia does not, cornsacks will be cheaper, and the 
price of bagged wheat in excess of that for bulk. If bulk handling is economically 
justifiable private enterprise would have invaded it long ago. Wherever there is a 
certain profit the enterprising business man is fairly certain to appear, but so far 
he has been content to leave this system alone. The present bulk handling scheme may 
be a good one, )but if any scheme is to originate in South Australia let it be con¬ 
trolled by private enterprise.** (Secretary, V. Eichler.) 


GREENOCK (Average annual rainfall, 21.56in.). 

October 9th.—^Attendance, 35. 

Money and Credit.— ^Mr. E. B. Heysen read the following paper:—*'In olden times 
goods were obtained by a system of barter or exchange, but this system did not always 
prove satisfactory, and to overcome many difficulties that arose various coins or tokens 
were evolved. In civilised countries they are usually manufactured from copper, silver, 
and gold, because these basic metals have a reasonably consistent value. For many 
years these tokens were the only means of purchasing anything. With the advent of 
banking institutions a system of credit was begun, when treasury bonds and bank 
notes were brought into use. At first these bank notes were made only for large 
amounts for the convenience of customers who wished to transport easily large amounts 
of money. However, successive Governments gradually increased their use and decreased 
their value until to-day we have notes of low face value and stUl lower cash value. 
At present there is an idea that credit of all descriptions can be obtained to an 
unlimited extent, but this is erroneous. A bank cannot create credit in the sense of 
bringing it into existence out of nothing; it cannot lend nearly so much as it can 
borrow. To quote from 'Banking* by an English authority. Dr, Walter Seaf, 'The 
l>anker*s business is founded on his deposits, and limited by them.* Messrs. Mills and 
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Bonham, in their book 'Banking and Foreign Exchange/ emphasise that there is one 
feat that a bank does not and cannot perform—^it cannot lend more purchasing power 
than it receives. H. T. Easton, the author of another volume on credit, says, 'A })anker 
cannot use moire than 60 per cent, of his capital and deposits in making loans or 
discounting bUls. * Still the idea exists that the banks can! create unlimited credit, that 
somewhere, locked away in the strongest safe of a bank is some mysterious power 
which can supply credit without end. Another important limit to the lending capacity 
of a bank is the necessity for keeping a certain ratio between advances and cash 
reserves. In Australia the practice is to keep a cash reserve of about 15 per cent, of 
the total deposits, and this, together with tho general trading conditions of the country, 
fixes a fairly rigid limit to a bank’s capacity to lend safely. When lending, it must be 
borne in mind that the amount of credit is definitely limited to the value of a security 
the value of which is strictly based on what that security would bring as a result of a 
forced sale in depression periods. The following is an example. A property is for sale, 
this property is naturally of greatest valuel to the owner of the adjacent block, who, to 
enlarge his own property, will offer more for it than a man further away. This larger 
price immediately enhances the value of neighboring properties, but does not reflect the 
true value of the land. The purchaser then attempts to raise money on the newly 
acquired land, but finds that in the banker’s mind the value is considerably less than 
that which he gave for it. The banker knows the purchase price as the '^sentimental 
value” and cannot use that as a basis for a loan. Another point which tends to 
perplex a man is that when he places money in the bank he obtains only per cent., 
whereas, when he borrows it ho has to pay 5^ per cent, on his overdraft. This extra 
2 por cent, is used by the bank to pay expenses such as salaries, &c., and to cover any 
losses that might accrue. The bank is only a depot, as is a store, and in entitled to its 
just profits. It might be interesting to note that 2 years ago the rates were 5^ per 
cent, for fixed deposits and 7i per cent, for overdrafts. The Commonwealth was, at 
that time paying 6 to 6^ per cent, for its Treasury bonds and loans, whereas since the 
compulsory conversion of all bonds it pays approximately 4 per cent. Why does the 
Commonwealth pay ^ per cent, more than trading banks? It is well known that the^ 
more desperately one needs money the larger the interest rate that has to be paid. The 
Commonwealth Government, therefore, tried to make its proposition more attractive by 
offering a larger rate of interest in order to encourage the investor to assist them. 

Channels Through which Credit can be Obtained. 

Money is required for expansion, renewal of plant, or some other purpose. The bank 
manager is approached and the matter discussed. He will want to know what security 
is offered and, on the value of that, will decide the amount of overdraft. This over¬ 
draft is rarely for any stipulated period and the borrower can at any time be cnlled 
upon to reduce it. However, it is not intended to convey tho idea that if workuig on 
an overdraft a forced sale may be held at any time. So long as interest is met and 
reasonable use of the money is made the banker knows that it is to his interest to allow 
matters to stand. He, however, likes the borrower to meet him occasionally and discuss 
his position. The overdraft is really the best form of obtaining credit, for each time 
a transaction takes place the interest is calculated so that one only pays for the money 
on loan. In other forms of loans, however, certain interest dates are fixed, and even if 
reduction is made before the due date, the full amount of interest must be paid. 

Mortgages. 

Another mode of obtaining money is by means of a mortgage. Here, too, a security 
must be given, but the difference between this and an overdraft is that payment cannot 
be demanded until the date on which it is due. Bank mortgages, however, like over¬ 
drafts, are payable in demand. In the event of a mortgage not being paid when it 
falls due, a forced sale can be made. Once it falls due, unless it is renewed, the 
mortgagee can cause the sale to take place at any time ho wishes. ^ For safeguard, 
therefore, it is wise to make application for renewal before the time expires. A 
mortgage will be accepted as security by a bank for overdraft. The law regarding 
sehond mortgages is interesting. A second mortgagee, may, when the first mortg^e 
fjillH due, compel the first mortgagee to foreclose and accept the amount duo to him. 
When foreclosure is made, the security must be sold by auction and the balance, after 
the creditors have been paid, is paid to the unfortunate* who has been sold up. 

Bill op Sale. 

Another form of security is the bill of sale. Here the articles are nominally sold- 
to the lender, and unless the amount borrowed is repaid, become his absolute property^ 
the borrower having no more interest in them. As with mortgages,^ a bill of sale- 
should be registered in the interests of both parties. A bill of sale is usually givem 
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on some moveable property such as stock, implements, and furniture. A man wishes 
to borrow money. He has a harvester and as it is winter time does not need it for 
some time. He therefore goes to someono with money to lend and signs a document 
which states that his harvester has been sold for a certain sum of money. This docu¬ 
ment is hold/ by the lender while the borrower keeps the machine until such time aa the 
borrowed money and interest is repaid. If this is not done, the lender has full legal 
rights to take possession of the machine and to regard it as his own. Should 
borrower at any time prior to repaying the lender attempt to dispose of the harvester, 
he can be charged and convicted of larceny. 

Hire-Pubohase. 

The hire-purchase system appears at first glance an admirable method of obtaining 
goods on credit. By this means practically anything tan be obtained, but the system 
has its drawbacks. The article does not become ones property until the final payment 
is made. The purchaser contracts to hire the car for a stipulated sum at certain periods. 
Should he fall in arrears with these payments the seller can take possession of the car. 
The matter, however, does not end there. The hirer can be sued for all arrears of 
payments besides losing all interest in the car. Should he be able to make up arrears, 
once the car is repossessed, he still has no claim on the car, for those arrears constitute 
a breaking of the agreement, losing for him all his rights. Here again a chat with the 
seller of the car will often prove advantageous, and an extension of time obtained 
which, if put in writing, safeguards the buyer. 

Promissory Notes. 

The worst form of security however is the promissory note. Here the borrower 
pledges himself. By means of a document, very often in the form of a post-dated 
•cheque, he contracts on a certain date to pay the specified amount. Should this not be 
met, the creditor, by means of the court, can obtain an order to sell sufficient of the 
debtor ^s goods and chattels to cover the amount payable. 

According to the law there is no obligation whatever for a lender to ask for either 
his principal or interest when it falls due. The onus is on the borrower, who cannot 
claim that he had no notification, and unless he pays the lender can claim a breach of 
contract.’^ (Secretary, A. Schubert.) 


November 6th. 

Wine Making im the Grower. —In the course of an address on this subject Mr. 0. 
Pollitt, of Tanunda, dealt almost entirely with the sherry type of wine, saying that 
sherry was almost the only wine that a grower could manufacture successfully without 
having an elaborate plant, and it could be successfully stored for maturing in any 
shed. Ho maintained that a high class sherry could only be made in small quantities, 
and for that reason a grower would have a decided advantage over the big wine maker. 
The grower could more readily give the small attentions necessary for manufacturing 
a really high class sherry typo wine than a wholesale manufacturer, and there was 
always a keen demand for a high class sherry. Mr. Pollitt said suitable varieties for 
making sherry were Biesling^ Pali Mena Blanco, Sherry, and Pedro. Wine for making 
sherry should not be fermented on skins, but made into vinegar or spirits. On being 
asked whether Tokay and Madeira made a good sherry Mr. Pollitt replied that those 
grapes make a good Tokay and Madeira type. Here again the small maker could 
produce a much better class of wine than the big wine maker, because those wines 
also required little attentions that the larger maker could not give. Mr. Pollitt insisted 
that all grapes should be allowed to develop a big Baum^ on the vines, or the grapes 
picked and allowed to lie and dry from a day to a week; grapes treated in that 
manner for wine would not require so much spirits and would produce a better type 
of wine. Prontignac made a good wine and was drinkable at the age of 12 months, 
but it did not sell so readily as Sherry or Tokay. White Hermitage, said Mr. Pollitt, 
was a very hard wine to handle, and was considered of very little value in the Greenock 
district. It was possible to make sherry from DoradiUo grapes, but it was a low cIms 
wine, with a Doradillo flavor and required a large quantity of spirits, which made it an 
expensive wino to manufacture. The very best was only second class wine, sometimes it 
was used for blending, but the speaker strongly recommended that this should not be 
done because it was far better to have a small quantity of good sherry than to have^ a 
larger quantity of second class wine. On being asked why Qrenache had evidenly gone 
out of favor with wine makers in the district, Mr. Pollitt replied that he could not 
say, it was possible to handle large quantities very successfully and make wonderful 
ports from this grape, but it did not last much longer than 6 years. It did not make 
the same class of wine as Shiraz. One member asked what would happen if 60 per 
< 5 ent. of the growers processed their own grapes, the reply was that the big wine 
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makers would become their best customers once they became used to that, and they 
probably would find Hiat thej' could buy better wine and cheaper wine that way than 
they could produce themselves. An intelligent small wine maker, using common sense 
could always produce a higher and bettor type of wine than the wholesale manu¬ 
facturers. White and Bed Malaga made fine wines. The White Malaga especially 
made a very pleasant and full bodied wine which had a very good sale. Red Malaga 
made a good pale port. Would it be possible to make a good unfermented wine, 
suitable for non-alcohol drinkers, which would bo tasty and attract the taste of the 
public? Mr. Pollitt's reply to this question was that as yet the manufacture of 
unfermented wines was not a success, they had a poor flavor and no keeping qualities 
and often it was found that they became an intoxicating drink after some time. The 
Pure Foods Act only allowed sulphate compounds in manufacturing unfermented wines, 
and those compounds did not appear to be a success. (Secretary, A. Schubert.) 

LIGHT ^S PASS. 

October 24th.—'Attendance, 24. 

Bowel Disorders op Horses. —Mr. J. Baum read the following paper:— Stoppage 
of the Bowels, —This is a common condition among hard working and well fed horses. 
Usually is it not a fatal disease if the proper treatment for it is undertaken without 
delay. Causes i Improper feeding, irregular work, bad food, bad teeth, and insufficient 
water. Symptoms: Dullness,,loss of appetite, and a disposition to lie down. Even 
while the other animals are at their midday meal the affected one will sometimes bo 
found lying in his stall. As tim© goes on there is a slight increase of pain indicated by 
the animal pawing and looking around to his flank. Ho now lies more than he did at 
first, and is often found lying flat on his side with his head on the ground. He may 
lie in this position for half an hour at a time, then he may get up, walk a little, and 
lie down again. When on his feet he sometimes strains as if trying to pass water, 
but without relief. He does this so often that the owner is led to think that the horse 
is suffering from a spasm at the neck of the bladder or some kidney disease, and as a 
rule treats him accordingly. The cause of straining is due to pressure on the bladder 
by an overloaded loop of bowel. There is usually little pain and no fever at the 
outset. Treatment: Give at once linseed oil 1 pint, turpentine ioz. Follow this with 
the following as soon as it can bo mode ready:—-Powdered aloos loz., linseed meal 
loz., belladonna extract 1 dram. Mix the whole in 1 pint of boiling water, stir together, 
and give dose when cool enough. If the stoppage is due to large quantities of <lry 
food it may be 48 hours before the medicine operates, and then it is not likely to 
cause scouring. It will be observed that the horse will begin to eat a little many hours 
before the medicine acts. While waiting give an occasional injection of warm water 
and soap. Do not be tempted to give pain-kiUing medicine unless the animal is in 
pain. About 80 per cent, of those cases which are thought to be water troubles are 
bowel troubles, and should be treated as such. 

Tnelammla-tion of the Bowels. 

This is a very serious condition, and one that will prove fatal unless promptly and 
skilfully handled. Cawses: Irritant food, chills, drinking frosty water, eating frosty 
grass, exposure to inclement weather, fording streams in cold water when the animal 
is in a heated condition, and the giving of too violent purgative or irritant medicines. 

Symptoms: When first seen to be ill the animal shows more or less distinct signs 
of pain. He lies and rises just as when affected with griped; hence most farmers 
mistakenly treat such cases as gripes or colic and give only a soothing or pain-kiUing 
drench. In doing so they run a great risk of losing thei’* horses. At first smjill quanti¬ 
ties of dung are passed, and the owner is likely to reason from this that the bowels 
are all right and the water must be the trouble. These first pellets of dung are of a 
brownish color^ later pellets are smeared or streaketl with blood. After this no more 
dung is /passed, but if an odd pellet is found in the rectum it is likely to be coated 
with a mucous lining. The pulse is increased in rapidity, and may go up as high as 
100 per minute, but it runs about 80 on an average. In some cases the horse has a habit 
of turning up his upper lip, but too much reliance should not be placed on this as a 
symptom of this disease. The chief indications of inflammation of the bowels ^ are 
constant pain with no intearvals of ease as in colic or gripes, rapid pulse, blood-stained 
dung, and the fact that gripe drenches have little effect in easing the pain or of slowing 
the pulse. Treatment: Give at the outset linseed oil 1 pint, foUow as soon as possible 
with Barbados aloes 4 drams, linseed meal loz., belladonna extract 2 drams. Melt 
and mix the whole in 1 pint of boiling water, and when cool give as a drench. If 
the animal is indoors, or if he can bo protected from cold winds, wring a blanket 
out of boiling water, making it as dry as possible, place it around the belly, and cover 
over with a dry horse rug. Change the blanket every hour or two, and take great care 
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that the horse is not chilled when changing it. If pain becomes excessive during the 
above treatment try to control it with a dram of belladonna extract every two hours, 
or give the following drench every two or three hours:—^Laudanum loz., sweet spirits 
of nitre loz., linseed oil 4ozs. This is all that a farmer should do in a case of this kind, 
and in many cases it is quite sufficient, but whenever possible the services of a veteri¬ 
narian should be obtained, because treatment should be modified to suit changes that 
take place during the progress of the disease. 

Colic or Gripes. 

This is probably the disease best known to the horse owner. It is of very frequent 
occurrence, and almost every farmer is familiar with the symptoms which accompany it. 
It consists of si>asm or cramp of one or many portions of the bowel. Causes: Feeding 
at irregular intervals, allowing horses to bolt their ^ food, irritants in the bowels such 
as worms, and indigestible food, bulky food, frosty "water, sudden changes of tempera¬ 
ture, and over driving. Symptoms: Pawing and scraping with the fore feet, looking 
around to the fiank, attempting to lie down, lying and rising, rolling, sweating, 
groaning, and then an interval of ease. During attacks of the spasms the pulse beats 
are increased in number, going as high as 70 or 80 per minute, but when relief comes 
it gradually falls back to normal. When soothing or pain-killing doses are given the 
symptoms become greatly modified. Treatment: Give the following as a drench:— 
powdered aloes, loz.; treacle, syrup, or sugar, 2 tablespoons; linseed meal, loz.; 
boiling water, 1 pint. Mix, and when cool add laudanum, 2ozs.; sweet spirits of 
nitre, 2ozs. If aloes are not at hand use 1 pint of raw linseed oil instead. The linseed 
meal is used to prevent the aloes from knotting when the water is added, and it may 
be dispensed with when Imseed oil is used instead of aloes. If pain returns some 
time after the above dose has been given repeat the laudanum and sweet spirits of 
nitre in the same quantities in a small quantity of linseed oil. If thought necessary 
give an injection, and apply hot blankets to the belly. 

Flatulent Colic. 

This is a condition very different from spasmodic colic, and is much more difficult 
to treat. It is due to fermentation of food or other matter in the bowels Causes: 
Eating green food, frozen gross, and wet sheaves in harvest time. Symptoms: The 
animal shows all the signs of spasmodic colic, but in addition becomes greatly dis¬ 
tended at the fianks as the disease progresses. If this bulging at the flanks is detected, 
and it is known that the animal has been subjectofl to any of the causes mentioned 
above, then treatment for this condition should be adopted from the start. If the dis¬ 
tension is not observed, and the case is mistaken for one of ordinary gripes, then no 
harm will result if the gripes treatment is continued, because nothing seems to be of 
much avail in dispelling gas, although many substances are recommended for that 
purpose. It will generally be found that until the aloes operate no relief will be- 
obt^inod. As there is aloes in the gripe dose recommended, it will be found a safe 
method of procedure to give that dose in doubtful cases rather than do nothing at all. 
Treatment —Give the following as a drench:—Powdered aloes, loz.; linseed meal, 
loz.; hyposulphite of soda^ 2ozs.; treacle, syrup, or sugar, 2 tablespoons; boiling water, 
1 pint. Mix the whole together, and give when cool. If relief is not obtained con¬ 
tinue giving every throe hours:—Turpentine, ^oz.; hyposulphite of soda, loz.; linseed 
oil, 6oz8, In this disease it will be found that when all the doses known to the farmer 
have been given and the animal is still in pain no time should be lost in securing the 
assistance of a competent practitioner. (Secretary, 0. Verrall.) 

October 30th.—^Attendance, 31. 

Haymaking. —Paper read by Mr. A, Nitschko:—‘^Select a piece of ground, as free 
from stumps, sticks, and stones as possible, to be sure of getting the maximum cut. 
In many instances the crop is cut too soon, and the hay is not as good as would be 
the case if it had been left until the grain is full and has lost its green colour. 
Stookmg .—Stooks should be of an average number of sheaves—from 20 to 25—so that 
the hay dries evenly. Stooking may be done directly after the binder, or the sheaves 
may be left to dry for a day or so. When stooking, the first sheaves should be put 
upright with not too much lean given the outside sheaves because if for any reason 
the hay is loft out in the field for some time, the stooks will not go flat, and in ease 
of heavy rain, very little damage will be caused. Stookmg .—There are several methods 
of stacking, the one mostly in use being the butt out method. I favor the following 
method:—^First, the outside layer is always laid butts out, sheaves should not be placed 
on the flat, but at a slight angle with the knot down. The second layer with heads out 
to cover the string of the; first layer. Then place the next layer with the butt against 

e butt of the second layer, and repeat until the centre sheaves of the stack meet 
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the bufts on heads, &c., next or third layer from outside, heads out again and follow 
the same procedure, gradually getting the centre of stack about 3ft. higher than the 
outside. With this method there will be less damage by rats or mice, and more hay 
can be stacked in the same space. Vermin can only get along where the butts of 
sheaves meet, and to get to the grain the mice must eat their way right through the 
sheaves. Stacks can bo built with round or square ends or comers, and if straw is not 
available to put on the stack when it is finished—^and knowing this beforehand, a stack 
can be made to withstand a lot of rain without any straw covering by adopting the 
following method:—The sheaves for the eaves may be placed out about 6in. over the 
walls of the stack, and all following layers gradually brought back and tapped level* 
with a board on the end of a stick; the end of a petrol case makesr a nice handy size, 
nailed on to a piece of light timber. The sheaves are tapped back to make the roof 
of the stack level with) an angle of about 76® and if no straw is put on, the stack will 
stand any amount of rain, none of which will penetrate to the sheaves.*' (Secretary, 
O. Vcrrall.) 


LONE PINE. 

A Bacheloe's Life on a Mixed Farm. —^In the course of a paper on this subject 
Mr. A. B. Fromm said that in mixed farming the jobs that had to be done kept one 
busy from early morning until late at night, and perhaps only those striving as bachelors 
for a living on a small holding were in a position to appreciate the situation. One 
never was able to say, To-morrow I have nothing to do,'' especially with 25 acres of 
garden, five cows, 150 to ICO sheep, two horses, pigs, and 300 to 400 white Leghorn 
fowls. First thing in the morning one found the cook and the fire both out, and if 
the need of a cup of hot coffee was felt the only answer was, ^‘Do it yourself"—the 
theme of the whole day's work. After deducting 25 acres of garden, approximately 
80 acres was left for grazing or cropping. He preferred the former, for the more 
paddocks one had the more stock could be kept. Sheep and fat lamb raising were 
perhaps the most profiable, especially this year with increased prices for wool and 
lambs by comparison with the last few years. They Jilso required less attention than 
cows kept for cream and butter. With cows there was day in-day-out milking, separat- 
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ing, and cleaning up. With, say, five cows, quite a few hours ^ero required every 
morning and night, and another disadvantage was that one was tied down to the- 
place. ^ Although almost as big a tie, he preferred fowls, because while they required 
attention they were always handy if kept properly housed and supplied with an auto* 
matic system. They also showed slightly more profit than cows, but must be maintained 
under modern conditions, none being kept for more than three laying seasons at the 
very outside. Chickens have each year to be obtained to replace the culled fowls.. 
And gathering, cleaning, grading, and packing eggs for market was another of the 
bachelor's tiresome jobs. It generally had to be done at night by lamplight, while 
the wife or children of a married man would have time to do it during the day. 
Then came the many other jobs that filled in the lonely evenings one after another 
Of course the monotony would be relied if finance permitted the securing of a radio 
set so that one could listen in. But in the main one heafd the same echo and re-echo 
of the morning, <‘Do it yourself. (Secretary, S. Turnbull.) 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15in.). 

November 2nd.—Attendance, 6. 

The Brood Mare and Foal. —The following paper was read by Mr. Ix Belling:— 
‘*In order to arouse interest in horse breeding, the farmer should encourage his son to 
save his money and purchase a mare rather than wait until he is old enough to start 
farming on his own. Procure the best mare possible, and breed from the best stallion 
in the district. Start breeding from a mare at three years old. A mare's period of 
oestrum is about 1 week, with 3 weeks between each period. If a metre proves difficult 
to get in foal, give her a douche of bicarbonate of soda, at the rate of 3 to 4 table¬ 
spoons to 1 gallon of warm water one or two hours before service. The brood mare 
should never be over-worked but kept in fairly good condition. A mare in foal needs 
every care to prevent abortion, which may be caused throuj^h hard work, jamming 
through narrow gates, kicks, falls, or serious illness. Any mares that have aborted 
should be kept separate from other mares for a few days. In case of abortion a mare 
should always be given a wash-out with weak Condy's fluid. A wide swing should be 
used when a mare is heavy in foal. If possible, work heii on the outside of the team, 
if more than one, work them side by side, because mares that are in foal seldom bump 
each other. The mare should be kept in steady work until within* a week or fortnight’ 
of foaling, and then put in a small paddock, one near the home for preference, where 
she can be watched and given assistance if necessary. First it is necessary to liave a 
little carbonised string with you in case the navel cord has to be severed. If the head 
of the foal is not resting on its forefeet it should be turned. When working around 
a rnkre, hands should be cleaned and disinfected, a little oil is helpful, too. The work 
should be done as quietly and quickly as possible. If the mare foals all right, she 
should be left alone for a while until the foal can find the use of its legs. After it 
can get about it should suck and then have the use of its bowels. If li)e afterbirth 
does not leave the mare in 8 to 10 hours remove it gently by hand. The first mare that 
foals should not be turned into the same paddock as the other mares until the foal ia 
about a fortnight old. After the first foal, the horses do not take so much notice of 
the others. To give a foal the best chance the mare should not be worked, keep her in 
good condition. Foals should be weaned at about 6 months old and kept in a yard or 
small paddock. They should also bo well fed; a little Epsom salts in their feed daily 
is very good. Handle the foals so that when they are ready to break in this job will 
not cause very much inconvenience. They should lx> broken in to work at from 2J to 
3 years old.'' Mr. N. Robinson spoke on the benefits of breeding good stock. Mr. A. P. 
Herbert gave examples of good breeding and the care that was necessary with breeding 
animals. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. Herbert) spoke of an experience of two pregnant 
mares jostling in a team, one mare giving birth to a dead foal. ' He said a mare could 
be worked safely to within a day or so of foaling providing the work was constant and 
regular. Mr. E. Herbert mentioned that foals were weaned at 3 months in cases 
when fed on bran, &c., but a foal must not be made fat by( hand feeding. 


SUTHERLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 10.82in.). 

September 7th.—^Attendance, 19. 

Sheep in Low Rainfall Areas. —^Paper read by Mr. N. Bahnisch:—^‘‘For this dis- 
trict I favor the Merino that will grow a medium wool of good quality. In addition^ 
the Merino is more easily controlled than the English, or mutton breods. If a flock is 
kept for breeding, endeavor to procure the best class of sheep that flnances will allow. 
Large-framed, plain-bodied ewes of good constitution riiould be kept, using rams of 
similar type, with soft, clean fapes, and wide open horns. Shearing is a good time to 
class ^ flock," marking off any sheep that do not conform to the desired type. Quality 
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of wool, conformation, constitution, hairy breech, and faulty mouth ohould be kept in 
mind when classing. It is desirable to dispose of jiny sheep not required—especially 
young sheep—before’ grass seeds become troublesome. If j) 08 sjble, have the ewes lamb 
when a supply of green feed can be expected. Where paddocks are small, 2 to 2^ 
per cent, of rams should be ample. Under normal conditions, a ewe comes in season 
every ^ weeks, so that a joining of 6 weeks means that each ewe is in season at least 
twice. Ewes should bo crutched 3 or 4 weeks prior to lambing, and at the same time 
the wool removed from around the udder to give the lamb a better chance to find tho 
teat. Orutehing and jetting help to minimise fly trouble, but any sheep that are struck 
should be attended to at once. Gives ewes well watered and well shelterc<l paddocks in 
which to lamb. All water supplies must be kept very clean. Sheep on fresh water 
readily take salt if put in a trough near the watering place. It is valuable to keep 
sheep healthy when no green feed is available. Maiden ewes, when possible, should bo 
lambed down with the other ewes. The older ewes have a steadying effect on the 
young ones, who are usually timdd and easily frightened when lambing, and will some 
times leave their lambs. Ewes should be gone through as often as possible when lamb 
mg, and any having trouble assisted. It is a good practice to sow an area with green 
feed for the ewes and lambs each year, thus ensuring earlier feed and a good start for 
the lambs. Tailing can be done when lambs are from 4 to 6 weeks old, providing 
the weather is not frosty. Before lambing begins, baits should be laid for foxes, and 
continued throughout the period of lambing This can bo done by dragging a trail and 
Hying baits Ircated with strychnine; also any lambs th^'t die can be poisoned. Shoep 
do not require the amount of attention that other sidelines do. They give a double 
return—^wool and lambs. A flock of ewes is the most profitable. Merino lambs are the 
best for the low rainfall districts, because if unable to fatten the Kmbs in the lean 
^enrs they are valuable as wool producers. When a lean season is experienced the sur 
plus sheep can be disposed of, saving only the best ewes, and then the flock can bo 
built up when favorable conditions return. Do not overstock. A few sheep well kept 
bring in a greater return than a large number underfed. In a late season it pays to 
hand-feed lambing ewes until green feed comes. Oats and hay chaff is tli'' cheapest 
and most valuable feed. (Secretary, E. Schiller.) 


October 5th.—Attendance, 25. 

Soil Cultivation iff the Sutherlands District. —Paper read by Mr. N. Niemz:— 
^ ‘ Much is still to be learnt concerning the correct handling of mallee soils. The matter 
lias been further complicated during recent years by the tendency of many of the mallee 
soils to drift, spoiling much of the cultivation work. Tlieoretically, it is not correct to 
leave stubble residues on tho surface or to plough them in, neither is it correct to 
sow ploughed areas lightly and graze them off instead of fallow. Farmers have learned, 
however, that they cannot economically plough in unrotted straw, because this gives 
trouble with subsequent cultivation, and also is not completely decayed before the 
sowing of ensuing crop, causing weakened plants and increased disease infestation. 
Experiments have proved that cultivation methods havt* mostly shown that the earlier 
the fallowing work is done the better will be the result. It would appear, in this 
district, that time of fallowing has a very important bearing on the resulting crop. 
During recent years in particular fanners who have completed their seeding compara¬ 
tively early, and have immediately started fallowing, finish the initial operation before 
the end of August. It has been experienced that not later than July is the best time 
for fallowing, if good results are to be expected. Fallowing at any period prior to 
the end of July gives very similar results, but at any later date there is a definite loss. 
Summer fallowing has not proved as effective as early winter fallowing, so far as can 
be noted. Farmers in this district have learnt that it docs not pay to work the soil 
deeply. Seed-bod consolidation is dilBjCult to obtain, owing to mallee soils and low 
to moderate rainfalls, and it has proved advantageous to leave the subsurface layers 
undisturbed. There have been many examples of reduced yields where the fallowing 
has been too deep, and so the majority of successful farmers do not plough to a greater 
depth than 2in8. to Sins. When winter rains are normal at fallowing time, there is a 
ixmsiderable growth of grass and weeds in the paddocks. No implement will destroy 
and bury these so effectively as the mouldboard plough. In dry seasons, with com¬ 
paratively little growth of pasture, cultivators do quite effective work. The implement 
for fallowing Will thus always be controlled by the seasons, and farmers will need to 
choose that which—^while being the most economical—will destroy weed growth and 
at the same time stir up all the soil to an even regular depth. In areas liable to drift 
some farmers are using the tine cultivator for fallowing, the object being to leave the 
grass and stubble residues on the surface, instead of burying thorn, with the idea of 
preventing tho displacement of surface soil by wind. This treatment makes cultivating 
very difficult, but any method which prevents drift is worth trying, and there have 
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8 ®®^ crop8_ grown on land treated in this manner. There is at present a 
Wide difference of opinion between mallee farmers as to the amount of cultivation 
necessary on fallows. It is certainly not wise to cultivate this country to a smooth even 
surface during spring and summer, because wind is almost certain to spoil the work. 
Because of this, the use of harrows is steadily declining. It seems quite necessary that 
the surface be left somewhat ridged, across the direction of the prevailing wind, if pos¬ 
sible at least until after harvest. The tine cultivator for fallow working declined in 
popularity for some years, owing to easier cultivation with the spring-tooth combine. 
It would seem that too much cultivation prior to harvest leads to drift, yet weeds 
must be contpolled. The practice of many successful farmers during the months when 
winds are likely to cause damage is to control weeds by sheep, as far as possible, and 
when cultivation is essential, to leave the surface well ridged. Cultivation after a 
summer rain can always be depended upon to increase fhe yield, probably due very 
largely to the activity of nitrifying bacteria in the soil at this time. Farmers should 
be ready at any time after harvest to take advantage of rain which may fall. Those 
weeds most commonly seen in wheat crops in this district are wild mustard, iceplants, 
wild oats, buckbush, soursobs, &c. Wild Mustard .—This weed is difficult to control, 
because of the large amount of seed produced by the plants, and the fact that the seed 
lives for a long period without germinating if buried deeply in the soil, a characteristic 
shared by wild oat seed. Wild mustard seed near the surface does not germinate at 
once, and so farmers are troubled by successive germinations after each autumn rain. 
Fresh seed may be brought up by general cultivation at too great a depth, or by some 
tines of the cultivator being strained and so working too deeply. Each fallowing is 
f. partial means of control, so portion of the seed then germinates almost immediately, 
and care should be taken subsequently that cultivators work to a shallow depth—^less 
than tlie depth of fallowing—^to avoid continually bringing other seed near the surface, 
where, with air and moisture, it germinates. Icrplants .—Li a wet season this plant 
causes much damage to cereals. The plants when established are most tenacious 
of life, and often continue to grow when almost completely buried, when uprooted and 
lying OIL the surface. Under wet spring conditions, in the absence of sunny, frosty, 
or windy weather, this weed is impossible to kill, and is responsible for destroying 
quite large areas of crop. There is only one means of effective control and that ifl| to 
kill the weed in the seedling stage. WHd Oats .—The wild oat is chiefly noted for the 
long period during which the seed wiU retain life in the subsurface soil without ger¬ 
minating. Even when near the surface, it fails to germinate wdth the first rains, appear¬ 
ing often after the crop is sown. This is probably due to the hairy coating of the- 
grain, which keeps the soil moisture away from the seed itself for a time. Methods of 
control are similar to those for wild mustard—early fallowing with later cultivations 
not disturbing any seed in the subsurface layers. Buckhush (md Biermial —^These two 
weeds are very easy to control. The tine cultivator is the best implement to kill these 
weeds. The biennial grows for a period of two years and then disappears. Soursohs .— 
The only successful method to control soursobs is to cut them with a rigid-tined 
cultivator every time they appear. Very little can be done towards eradiating the 
weed during spring and summer. The rigid-tined cultivator fitteil with wide shares 
is the best implement to use to deal with this weed. The cultivation of fallow, par¬ 
ticularly on the lighter soils in this district, should be as shallow as is possible with 
effective destruction of weeds. Good cultivation in this district is responsible for largely 
increased crop returns.(Secretary, E. Schiller.) 


November 2nd.—Attendance, 22. 

Mr. E. Boehm delivered an address, ‘ * Improvements in the Farming Practices of the 
District.'^ He dealt with better methods of soil cultivation by working the land as 
often as possible after rain and to avoid workbig the land too deeply. In many 
instances a spring tine cultivator could be used with satisfactory results. Only 
varieties of wheat such as Gluyas, Nabawa, and Ranee, which were suited to the 
district, should be grown. Barley should be sown and used as a fodder for livestock. 
Farmers should also conserve more fodder in the form of chaff and straw in seasons 
of plenty to be able to face lean years. More attention should be paid to sidelines 
such as cattle, sheep, and fowls. Farmer* should dispose of their present livestock 
and secure herds of good reputation, and then make use of well-bred sires. Linseed 
meal should be fed to livestock in poor seasons. One ounce of superphosphate and 
loz. of salt would serve as a lick for livestock. Cream should be sold at least once a 
week and e<ygs twice a week in summer and once a week in winter to secure best 
returns. Implements should be kept under coven-sheds covered with straw provided 
a irood protwtion against rain and sun. Bookkeeping was too often neglected by 
farmers; books should be kept to know how the business is progressing. (Secretary, 
E. Schiller.') 
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TBUBO (Average annual rainfall, 19.96in.). 

August 2let.—^Attendance, 18. 

Harvesting Economies. —^Paper rea.d by Mr. T. Klemm:—^^The seeding of the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of wheat should be conducted in such a manner as to obtain an almost 
•even maturing at harvest time. Sow the late kinds early and the early varieties late, 
so that quick hay cut will be assured. The hay should be cut while the grain is in 
the doughy stage and then stooked as soon as possible after the binder, making the 
stooks not too big to obtain a good curing. Kot more than 20 sheaves are needed 
to make a fair size stook, the oblong stook being the quickest to dry the hay, but 
requiring more time and skill to make. With good drying weather, the hay should be 
fit to cart in two weeks. Every effort should be made to get the hay carted before 
reaping commences. By the time the hay has been carted the wheat will be ready 
for stripping, but it should never be harvested until thoroughly ripe. All machinery 
should be overhauled and repairs carried out before harvesting is commenced to avoid 
delay. I favor reaping with the harvester or header, especially where there is only 
•one man on the farm. The harvester can be worked on nearly every class of land 
unless very hilly or rough country, where it would be better to use the stripper. 
By taking care and a personal interest in the harvester, a good sample can be pro¬ 
cured, just as much grain gathered as with the stripper, the chaff saved, and many 
years of good service obtained. With the harvester at the end of the day all the wheat 
is stripped, cleaned, and in bags ready to be sewn up and carted away. Further, the 
wheat can be carted off the fields and should a damp morning or a cold day occur 
the grain can be carted to market, thereby often securing a better price. There is 

also less risk of having it destroyed by fire. If the crop is taken off with a har¬ 

vester costs will bo: 8ft. harvester £160, chaffsaver (if required), £8, 168. To 
harvest with a stripper—8ft. stripper £110, winnower £110, engine £33, £253—a balance 
of £85 in favor of the harvester. In cleaning the wheat additional expenses have to 
be considered; extra man for cleaning and benzine for the engine plus your extra 
work. The man with the harvester has the easier work of letting the horses do the 
reaping and cleaning at the same time. Iiast harvest some farmers were still cleaning 
wheat, while others with the same acreage had their wheat carted and their paddocks 
cleared. Cleaning wheat is the hardest job on the farm. I do not believe in. feeding 

much cocky chaff. A cow cannot give fair returns or a horse work if fed on cocky 

chaff alone; it has very little feeding value. Feed is the only reward the horse gets 
for its services, and mixing grain with cocky chaff to make it nutritious and palatable 
does not pay in normal years in this district. Wihen a good crop of hay can be 
grown it simply means separating the grain from the chaff in the first place only to 
add it again at a later time. *Yet it is a wise policy to save some cocky chaff and 
feed it to young cattle during winter or to dry cows and foals by mixing it with 
some hay chaff. A farmer should always provide an ample supply of hay to carry 
through in case of drought, because one year's hay buying will deprive him of several 
years' savings. A good supply of straw should be kept on hand—^tied and loose— 
to chaff with hay if necessary in a drought. Straw, if properly stacked, will keep 
for years, while cocky chaff gets damp and mouldy. Oaten straw is preferable, 
because it is of more nutritive value. In prospect of a good harvest, cornsacks should 
be secured at an early date; the price of them is generally inclined to rise at harvest. 
To avoid inconvenience in case of a shortage and before using them, they should be 
spread out in the suni to stretch to* get a chance to fill them to their utmost capacity. 
It is advisable to crush wheat or oats instead of using pollard or bran. Crushed 
wheat has a far greater feeding value. Although farmers, especially the younger 
ones, cannot be without long debts, they should endeavor, in most cases, to pay cash 
for their other purchases. Do without it or try to carry on with old things. If 
this had been more widely practised, many a farmer in this State would in a 
better position." (Secretary, L. Davis.) 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

BOOB’S PLAINS (Average onnual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

September 7th.—Attendance, 12. 

Common Ailments of the Horse. —The following paper was presented hy Mr. H. 
Queale:—^'Mony of the sicknesses that come under the notice of horso owners are due 
to ignorance, and quite often to negligence. The following gives the pulse, respirations, 
and temperature of the horse in a state of health—any serious departure from it is 
indicative of disease:—Pulse beats per minute, 30-4S; respirations per minute, 
up to 15; tempcT'aturc, 99 degrees. The usual outward signs of sickness are lack of 
appetite, an indilfeient attitude to surroundings, and sometimes signs of pain and 
distress. Strangles. —ITsunlly attacks young horses up to 2 or 3 years of age. It is; 
due to a inicrobic poison entering tlie system of susceptible subjects. The symptoms nre: 
—The animal goes off his food, and shows a difficulty in swallowing. The nose iff 
constantly protruded, with ycllcw mucus discharging therefrom. The coat becomes 
dry and starchy, the hair appearing to stand on end. As the disease advances a 
swelling forms under the throat and behind the jawbone. There is considerable fever, 
indicated by a rapid pulse and increased temperature, and there arc occasional fits of 
shivering. Immediate attention usually obviates any trouble. Sore Shoulders. —Caused 
chiefly by bad-fitting or dirty harness, by working horses in an unfit condition, and 
by bruises. A loose collar causes friction, resulting in chafing and blistering. A collar 
that pinches cuts off the blood flow, the skin dies and falls off, exposing the flesh to the 
surface of the harness. The symptoms are flinching and unwillingness to give a straight 
and honest puU. Continuous sores also cause a horse to lose condition. Sidehone. — 
Tliis condition consists of calcification of the flexible cartilages, or gristles, which are 
attached to the upper and posterior part of the coffin bone. It is caused by concussion, 
treads, and olher injuries, and hereditary predisposition. Many believe that shoeing with 
very high heels is a fruitful cause. Lameness is not always present. When the disease 
is suspected, lift up the foot, grip the cartilage with the finger and thumb, and if it 
bends backward and forward, then that cartilage is free, or, at most, the disease haa 
just begun. If the disease is present to any extent the cartilages will feel like bone. 
In bad, chronic cases the hoof becomes contracted, and is more upright than normal in 
appearance. It is then spoken of as a boxy hoof. lUng Bone. —This consists of a 
bony growth on the pastern bone, caused by concussion and injuries and hereditary 
predisposition. Short, upright pasterns predispose to them, and is most common among 
draught horses used for road work. There is usually lameness, but not always. The 
enlargement can usually be seen or felt. Septic Metritis. —The inflammation of the 
womb, due to the absorption of bacterial poisons. It is met with most frequently 
shortly after foaling. It is due to the introduction into the womb of poison producing 
germs. This is accomplished very frequently through the agency of dirty hands and 
instruments of those who render assistance at foaling. Betention of the whole or a 
part of the after-birth is also a common cause. If this is not removed within 12 hours 
after foaling there is a danger of this disease; if retained for 24 hours trouble is 
almost certain; while if neglected for 48 hours there is grave danger of the mare dying 
from septic metritis. Symptoms are great constitutional disturbance, indicated by rapid 
pulse, high temperature, loss of appetite, and dullness. Breathing is fast; frequently the 
milk is reduced, and sometimes stopped .altogether. A very sure sign is the presence 
of a brown-colored fluid in the womb. This fluid has a nasty, sickening odor, and is 
very poisonous. Inflammation of Kidneys. —Causes;—Chills, injuries, improper food, 
bod water, and parasites are among the common causes. Symptoms:—Stiffness, walking 
with a straddling gait, the hind legs being kept wide apart; the urine is passed in 
small quantities; is highly colored, and sometimes contains light, yellowish flakes. As 
the disease advances the urine stops altogether. This is an important symptom—^the non- 
voidance of urine for days. Inila/mmation of Bowels. —A serious condition, which 
proves fatal unless promptly and skilfully tre.aicd; caused by food containing irritant 
matter, chills, drinking frosty water, exposure to inclement weather, and the giving of 
too violent purgative or irritant medicines. The chief indications are;—Constant pain, 
with no intervals of ease, as in colic or gripes; rapid pulse; blood-stained dung; and 
the fact that grip© drenches have little effect in easing the pain, or of slowing the pulse. 
Bo not confuse this with the previous complaint. Stoppage of Bowels. —Comanon 
among hard working and well-fed horses, caused by improper feeding, irregular work, 
bad food, bad teeth, insufficient water, or water that the horse does not like. The 
syrapmtoms are:—Dullness, loss of appetite, and a disposition to lie down. As time 
goes on^there is a slight increase in pain, indicated by the animal pawing and looking 
round to his flank. ITien he will lie down flat, with head on the ground. Ho may get 
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up, walk a little, and lie down again. When on his feet he sometimes strains as if 
trying to pass water, but little or none comes. The cause of this straining is \\ue to 
pressure over the bladder, of an overloaded loop of bowel, and can be felt by exploring 
in the rectum. CoJiV?, or Gripes^ is probably the most frequent ailment. It consists of 
spasm, or cramp of one or many portions of the bowels. Causes:—Feeding at irregular 
intervals; allowing horses to bolt their food; irritants in the bowels, such as worms and 
indigestible food; bulky food; frosty water; sudden changes of temperature; and over¬ 
driving. Symptoms aro:—Pawing and scraping with the foro^feet; looking round to 
the flank; attempting to lie down; lying and rising; rolling, sweating, and groaning, 
then an interval of ease. During attacks of the spasms the pulse beats are increased to 
as high as 70 or 80 per minute, but, when relief comes again, it gradually falls back to 
normal. Flatulent Colic. —Very different from the previous complaint. It is due to the 
fermentation of food or other matter in the bowels, caused by eating green food, frozen 
roots, and wet sheaves in harvest time. The animal shows all the signs of spasmodic 
colic, and in addition becomes greatly distended at the flanks as the disease progresses. 
If this bulging at the flanks is detected, and if the animal has been subjected to any 
of the above causes, treatment for flatulent colic should be adopted from the start. 
Diarrhoea is due to irritant indigestible food lying in the bowels. Intestinal worms are 
a fruitful cause. In foals it is often produce«d by putting them to suck while the mare 
is in a heated condition. Worms. —The three chief varieties are thread worm, pin worm, 
and particularly the red worm. The flrst is about 2iin. long, and has a ring of tiny 
projections round the front part of the head, and thus it sticks to the lining of the gut. 
The pin worm Ci^in easily be identilied by its curved shape. The red worm lives in the 
lumen of the bowel, and burrows and coils up in the lining also; often found with the 
thread worm. Sjrmptorns:—^Rubbing rump, and unthriftiness. Founder. —This is one 
of the most dreadful diseases the horse suffers from, occurring in all breeds, but most 
common among heavy breeds. Causes are over-exertion, pounding the feet on Inird 
roads, over-feeding with grain, drinking cold water when heated, and standing in a 
strained position. It also follows such diseases as inflammation of the womb after 
foaJing, inflammation of the bowels, and inflammation of the lungs. Symptoms:—The 
horse is usually so lame that it is difflcult to get him to move. The hind feet are 
pushed far forward under the belly, evidently with the intention of relieving the fore¬ 
feet of part of the weight they have to bear. There is much fever, indicated bv fast 
breathing, sometimes sweating, a rapid pulse, and a high teanperature. Generally only 
the fore feet are affected. Wien the patient is made to move forward in a case of 
inflammation of the feet he appears to go on his heels, and, when backed, he raises 
his toes. After hours of standing the sufferer will lie dov:n foj hours, which seems to 
give relief. Wounds. —Any horseman can become reasonably adept at healing wounds 
by being careful and elean. Wounds are of various kinds. Sometimes they are great 
rents, caused by kicks, or barbed wire, or other sharp objects. Sometimes they are 
deep punctures. Sometimes they involve important joints or organs, such as the eye, 
and occasionally they penetrate the abdominal wall, or enter the chest cavity. The latter 
and more serious kinds should bo treated by a veterinary, if possible. Blood Foisonimg. 
—This condition is due to the entrance into the blooil strefim of minute organisms, 
which may have been present in a wound. These germs, in the process of living, 
evolve a poison which is carried through the system, altering the character of the blood 
and rendering it-unfit to support life. Symptoms:—Shivering, colicky pains, prostration, 
abnormal breathing. The animal has a dejected appearance and expression. In some 
cases he lies down, and is unable to rise, but as a rule ho retains consciousness and 
feeds occasionally. There is no curative panacea for ^hc ailments of the horse; but 
kindness and sympathy are always a very great helping factor in preventing sickness.'' 
(Secretary, S. Chynoweth.) 


Kn..KERRAN. 

September.—^Attendance, 8. 

Ensilage. —Paper submitted by Mr. E. Koch:—‘^Ensiling a fodder or making silage 
consists in preserving green succulent plants so that they will remain green or semi- 
greem and keep their succulence for a considerable time. Briefly, it is done by 
cutting the plant growth to be made mto silage when very green and nutritious and 
storing it under pressure, usually in airtight receptacles of some kind^ but somet^M 
in open stacks. The green forage to be preserved as silage should be cut while it is 
succulent and well supplied with live and active cells, and to ensure a good 'cure 
the cut material should be put into the silo or stack whiM fresh and unwilted. 
The crops usually converted into silage, the cereals—wheat, dots, barley, and ryo are 
in the best stage for cutting from a week to a fortnight after the heads appear, and 
In this stage no matter how Imrariant the growth, they nsuaDy contain the correct 
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percentage of moisture to make good silage. The cereals can be converted into silage 
of good quality if cut before the heads appear, but more weight per acre is obtained 
by waiting, as the cereals continue to increase in weight until about three or four 
weeks after full bloom, although from then onwards a continuous loss takes place 
until maturity is reached. Two distinct kinds of silage are produced from all fodders 
suitable for storing as silage ^according to the method of manufacture followed. 
Anyone embarking on silage making activities must remember that only good fodder 
will make good silage and the better the fodder the better the silage made from it. 
Some weeds which are disliked by livestock because of the presence of many hairs 
Or the possession of a disagreeable taste are considerably improved when converted 
into silage, particularly wlien they are mixed with better forage plants in the silo 
or stack. All farm animals which ordinarily consume pasture plants are attracted 
by the palatability of silage, and when it has been properly made eat it readily 
and in most cases do well on it. Dairy cows do very well on silage and immediately 
increase their milk production when fed on it. It is also a noted fact that cows fed 
regularly on silage remain in better health than those not receiving it, no matter what 
kind of feed they are provided with. Silage should never be distributed on the surface 
of the ground for milking cows, but fed to them in feeders of some kind. Silage 
can be fed to calves as soon as they start to eat foodstuffs. It is also highly recom¬ 
mended for ewes and also other sheep when there is a shortage of greenfeed. No 
matter how^ the silage is mode no damage is done to it by birds or niKce and there 
is no danger from fire.’’ (Secretary, G. Heinrich.) 


October .^rd.—Attendance, 15. 

PiRK Fighting. —Paper read by Mr. L#. Koch:—*'The various methods of fire fighting 
depend entirely on the conditions under which they are to be used. As this district is 
immune from bush fires, attention should be directed to stubble and grass fires. On 
the outbreak of fire, the telephone is generally the means of raising the alarm, although 
the smoke generally serves on such occasions, especially in the prohibited season. Unless 
the fire is burning towards a good break, such as a fallow paddock or a road, attempts 
should be made to bum a break and the fire attacked from either flank. The beaters 
must make sure that every spark is out, for a change of wind may start another out¬ 
break. If the fire is only travelling slowly it can—as a rule—^be beaten right out, but if 
the reverse is the case, the beaters must direct their attention to the flanks and allow the 
front to bum itself out to the break. When the fire reaches the break, fighters must be 
in readiness to extinguish a fresh outbreak should sparks happen to blow across. This 
action may not be necessary if the break happens to be fallow, but in the case of a road 
with Inflammable material adjoining, great care must be exercised. A shovel is an 
ideal tool for putting out flames, for if the leader is followed by two or three others 
the flames can be scraped out and the followers can put out smaller sparks, &c. Should the 
flames be of a fiercer nature, dirt can be thrown on them from several yards distant. 
Beating with a bag, besides being very tiring, is not very effective unless used correctly; 
the same applies to a bough. If used to their fullest advantage, very effective work 
can be done with both. A motor lorry fitted with a tank of water and pump and hose 
also play an important part in the fighting of fires. In addition to extinguishing 
fencing and stumps, which it does very effectively, grass and stubble can also be 
quenched. In reference to a burning stack, the only method is to tear the stack to 
pieces so that it bums out more quickly. The liquid spray pump is not very reliable, 
for if called for at a necessitous moment, any length of time after purchase the owner 
may find that it is empty (due to evaporation). Powder preparations are effective, 
although a limited quantity may only be available.” (Secretary, G. Heinrich.) 


WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, 16.8in.). 

August 7th.—Attendance, 10. 

Dairyin<? Hints. —^Paper read by Mr. E. Hergtstrom:—“Contamination of milk starts 
from the time it leaves the teat of the cow and continues until the cream arrives at 
the factory and is pasteurised. Milk from a normal healthy cow is sterile, but imme¬ 
diately it comes in contact with the milk pail or bucket, bacterial contamination starts. 
It is not possible for the average dairy farmer to have his milk buckets sterilized, but 
the amount of bacterial contamination can be considerably reduced by scalding the 
buckets in boiling water after every milking. This is the first step towards good quality 
cream. It is absolutely necessary to have the separator clean and washed after every 
milking The residue or sludge in the separator—if left over night is very harmful 
to cream, in aa much as it contains mUlions of germs which affect the quality of the 
crofim and consequently the cream cheque. The most favorable temperature for the milk 
to be wparated to from 96* to 101* F., if milk is separated at too low a temperature 
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there is an actual loss of butterfat which goes out in the skim milk. If milk is allowed 
to cool and then heated above 101° without direct cooling, the quality of the cream 
suffers, as it has the tendency to stimulate the bacterial growth and results in a loss 
in grade. Cream freshly separated should be kept by itself until it has cooled. A 
quick and effective way to cool cream, when a supply of water is plentiful, is to place 
the utensil in cold water and give it a few stirs. This is a very effective way of checking 
extensive bacterial growth. The cream should he frequently stirred from the bottom 
upwards to ensure even ripening. Keep the cream in an enamel bucket or basin until 
the day that it is to be despatched to the factory. Under no circumstances should the 
cream be kept in the can for any length of time; this has the tendency to make the 
cream metallic. Most -of the metallic cream is caused through the cream being kept 
in containers such as kerosene tins, honey tins, &c. It may be possible to keep the 
cream in a clean new tin for a short while without getting the metallic flavor, but very 
soon the acid in the cream affects the tinning and the cream is exposed to the iron 
and absorbs the metallic flavor. The thickness of the cream should not be above 50 
per cent, butterfat. Too thick a cream soon goes tallowy and cheesy, and is not 
possible to effectively stir. All cream received at the factories is reiluced to a butter 
fat content of from 33 per cent, to 38 per cent, by diluting with water, consequently 
the fat globule is affected when the cream is too thick through excessive agitation 
during the process of pasteurization. Use a weak solution of washing soda when 
cleaning dairy utensils. Send the cream to the factory as often as possible. Scald the 
cans when receiving thnm back from the factory. Do not have the thickness of the 
cream over 50 per cent, butterfat. Do not nse cans with rusty bottoms. Choicest grade 
cream is cream free from all taints and foreign matter, of smooth and even texture. 
It should taste sweet and clean. As the acid increases beyond a point the cream 
becomes first and finally seconds. (Secretary, H. Comish.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 1 

1 Secretary. 

Bute. 

i 

9/10/33 i 

43 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

1 L. Simon 

Paskeville . i 

1 

1 

31/10/33 1 

1 

11 

1 

Discussion. 

J. Prouse 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLEE. 

September 7th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Care op the Horse.— Paper read by Mr. N. Stewart:—'^In this district under 
present conditions, with low market values and high producing costs, the farmer must 
look to the cheapest and most economical means of obtaining strength for the purpose 
of tilling the soil for the production of crops. In the past few years two means of 
power have been tried—^mec^anical and horse power—and with the results obtained the 
herse appears to hold superiority, for in most cases the tractor has either worn out, 
broken beyond repair at ruling costs, or too expensive to feed, but with the horse it 
carries on and our attention must be drawn to see how it can bo cared for that it 
may give of its best. The first thing is the use of proper fitting harness. The team 
should never be asked to draw a load more than that which can be pulled comfortably, 
and it is a far better proposition to work extra time per day than to drive a team 
laboring under a load much too heavy. Overloading is the chief cause of sore shoulders, 
but in many instances a change of collar at the first sign of a sore or boil will chaiige 
the position of draft on the shoulder and thus a nasty sore can often be avoided. 
The team must be fed and housed properly to keep it prepared for that which is 
expected of it. It should be fed and watered regularly, with a water trough outside 
the stable yard. Do not give the horses more feed than they will clean up at each 
meal. Little and often is a good feeding stable motto. Good Algerian oaten chaff 

with the addition of a little crushed oats is recommended, especially for the evening 

and night feeds and to turn them out to pasture during the nights and off days as 

soon as suitable feed is available. This can be obtained in most seasons by August 

sowing during March or early April Early Burt oats with a light dressing of 
super on the burnt stubble land of the previous year’s fallow. The horses must be 
provided with proper accommodation as a protection from the cold of winter and 
heat of summer. Tests have proved that horses do not require the same quantity 
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of feed if properly sheltered. The stable yards should receive such attention that 
the horses do not have to wade about in filth and damp to the detriment of their 
hoofs. A little shaping of the foot often prevents a part of the hoof breaking away, 
often causing lameness, especially during the hot summer months. Also attention 
ahould be given to the mane and tail, to pee that no knots gather that may interfere 
with the comfort of the collar and harness. The tails should be drawn each year 
during June and July. This will give it time to gain proper length so that it will 
be useful to the animal to protect itself from flies. Leather fly switches should be affixed 
to all winkers for the summer months. The value of thd hair the horse ^s tail produces 
if cut regularly each year, more than provides the costs of the switches for its face. 
The team should be fed li hours before being harnessed in the morning and taken to 
work at regular hours through the busy period. The driver should take particular 
eare that the mouths of the horses on the reins are npt jerked or to give any caust^ 
for them to jerk one another. This can easily develop into a bad habit and proven 
a serious detriment to the pace of the team. Use common sense when the horses are 
being classed for the teams; it is far better to work the steady horses in one team 
and the free walkers in another. The more patience the driver exercises the better 
teamster he proves and the animals regard him more as a friend than a tadonafter. ’' 
(Secretary, P. Lange.) 


CUMMINS (Average annual rainfall, 17.77in.). 

September Ist.—^Attendance, 8. 

Fallowing. —Mr. H. Boberts read the following paper:—These remarks are 
intended to apply to this district and to the older type of cleared land, but they can 
be applied with equal force to many of the surrounding districts. The depth of 
ploughing depends on the type and depth of the soil and the time of the year the 
fallowing is done. It is possible to plough lin. deeper in June or July than in Sep¬ 
tember or October, because the later ploughing will not consolidate. Oenerally the 
depth of ploughing in this district should range trom 2in. to 4in., this being dependent 
at all times on some or all of the foregoing circumstances. Never plough in dry 
grass, the resultant crop is almost certain to be unprofitable. Do not plough sandy 
soils deeply. On the other hand, clay or Bay of Biscay soils may be ploughed any 
depth within reason, so long as the sour clay subsoil is not brought up. It does not 
hurt to bring a little of the clay subsoil to the surface in the loamy soils. This 
practice is Imown as Hipping the clay’ and is quite a good one if done gradually, 
for it slowly deepens the soil and thereby in time renders a greater quantity of 
plant food available. Fallowing should start as soon as seeding is completed. If 
seeding is late, it is generally a good paying proposition not to sow the last of it; 
let it remain as fallow. Try and finish fallowing by the first week in September. 
It may then be cross harrowed if weather permits, and it is then ready for the 
cultivator when weather and soil become suitable for the operation, which occurs 
with those first drying days in early or mid-September. If the weeds have made 
growth, sheep should trim them down before cultivation. The first cultivation should 
be completed beforq weeds have seeded. Give the sheep a day or two on the fallow 
now and then and the second working about the third week in October, and if done 
in the right weather it will leave the fallow in good order. Sheep should be put 
on fallow every two or three weeks to keep weeds in cheek. The second or last working 
should be done at a time that will kill stinkwort on fallow. It is worth an extra 
working to be rid of it. With fallowing done, say, in September, only one worUng 
will be necessary to kill weeds, but if it is desired to complete fallowing, it will be 
necessary to start as soon as possible after seeding. It is better to do less than the 
full programme of fallowing and have it properly cared for, than to do a lot of 
ploughing and not be able to keep weeds in check. It has been found in this district 
that crops as good, and in many cases better, can be grown on burned grass land 
ploughed up after rain and after harvest. This autumn ploughing, when it can be 
done, has the advantage of economy of operation, because there is not so much 
working to be done as on winter fallows and a certain amount of use can be made 
of the grazing. Antumn ploughing is dependent on rains falling at that time of the 
year, so that it is not a reliable way of preparing fallow. Nevertheless, in this district 
it is advisable to be prepared to do some autumn ploughing whenever autumnal rains 
give the opportunity. Autumn ploughing should be harrowed while atm damn and 
every effort made to consolidate the soil, preferably by cultipacking. Failin/th^ 
the cultivator and harrows should be used after showers, so that a good germinafinn 
of weeds will result with the first seeding rains.” (Secretary, K. Trigg.) 
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ELBOW HILL (Avernge annual rainfall, llin. to 32in.). 

August 29th.—^Attendance, 0. 

PouLTRV ON THE Fakm. —^Paper read by Mr. A. E. Story:—‘‘This paper is intended 
to deal with the subject not from a commercial poultryman^s viewpoint, but as a 
farm sideline. In these times of low prices for our main products, such as wheat and 
wool one has to look for something to assist in bringing in a little ready money, and 
if a little attention and time is spent on poultry raising, it will greatly assist'in this 
direction. One of our greatest drawbacks to this sideline is our great distance from 
market. In starting a dock of poultry it is necessary to* consider which is the best 
breed of fowls to keep; breeding for the table trade is practically beyond us on 
account of distance from market, and there is only a very limited local trade; therefore, 
in starting a flock preference must be given to the egg trade. In this there are twO' 
breeds tlmt are outstanding—^the White Leghorn and the Black Orpington. The 
former is regarded by most leading poultrymen as the best suited for the egg trade 
on account of the quantity as well as quality of the eggs, but is of very little favor 
as a table bird. The Black Orpington is a very good table bird and an excellent 
layer, but the eggs lack the quality of the Leghorn in that they are of the small 
size and not so suited for export, which at the present time is the salvation of the 
poultry industry. To make poultry on the farm worth while, it is necessary to run a 
flock of about 300 hens; that gives sufficient eggs to ship to Adelaide during prac¬ 
tically the whole of the year and thus obtain the highest prices obtainable, which is 
necessary if maximum results are to be secured. In starting a flock of poultry it 
pays a beginner for the first year to obtain all his requirements from some well- 
known breeder, either in eggs or chickens. Thus, he has laid down a good foundation 
right from the beginning, and with proper attention to housing and feeding should 
get good returns in eggs as soon as the young pullets commence to lay, which should 
be from five to seven months of age, according to the breed, heavy breeds taking 
longer to mature. Poultry where allowed a free range, as on most farms, do not 
take so much food, nor do they need the attention to housing when confined to yards, 
nevertheless it is necessary to prepare shelter for them, especially during cold wet 
weather. This can be done fairly cheaply by erecting straw sheds with sides thatched 
with broom bush in which nests can be erected for laying. Unless poultry are to be 
run on a fairly large scale it will not pay to erect elaborate houses, although there is 
no doubt that better results will result from better housing methods. Feeding a flock 
of 300 hens will take a good deal of grain and it is a good way to market it to 
return much more per bushel than selling wheat on the market and with very little 

extra outlay in labor. In a season such as has just been experienced there was much 

poor quality wheat which was practically unsaleable, or only so at a high dockage. 
The hen will return much more per bushel than can be obtained for the very best sample, 
although much better results in egg numbers will be realised if only good quality 
grain is fed. Last year I fed only first quality grain and obtained much better 
results than this year, when grain, which it was impossible to sell at any price, was 

fed to the birds. For the first six months of the year the hens paid me f.a.q. price 

for this wheat; during a good portion of which time about a third of the flock had 
not reached the laying age. In addition eggs were used for household purposes and 
birds for the table, of which no account was kept. Birds running on free range 
obtain a great amount of their food for themselves, especially when there is plenty 
of green feed, the only necessary addition to the grain ration is a little mash in the 
morning, to which is added meal meal. For the latter boiled rabbit is a good and 
cheap substitute. Hatching ,—Much of the success of poultry raising lies in the 
hatching of chickens, for to have pullets laying» when eggs are dear—from March until 
about June—the chickens must be hatched during August and September; in fact, I 
like to see some out by the middle of July, and with proper feeding the pullets 
hatched during these two months should be laying by March. Hatch heavy breeds 
first. To get chickens during these two months in any quantities artificial incubation 
must be adopted, because the well bred modern hen is a very poor sitter, especially 
the Leghorn, and to a lesser degree the Orpington, until she is in the second and 
third year. Keep a very few' third year hens for best results. If it is decided ta 
purchase an incubator, oMain one of a size considered .suitable and of a proved make 
and design. I prefer the hot water tank to the hot air; it carries a more even tem¬ 
perature and is not readily affected by changes in the weather. If breeding pens 
are to be started for them select only birds that lay eggs 2oza and over, and do 
not use eggs more than 10 days old; the fresher the egg the better the results; 
three or four days old is the ideal for hatching. The incubator needs very little atten¬ 
tion. The main thing is to fill and trim the lamp once a day and turn the eggs 
once or twice a day; 10 dozen eggs take about five minutes to turn. When the hatch 
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is about to come out, it may be necessary to alter the regulator a little if the tern* 
perature has a tendency to rise too high; always keep plenty of moisture in the 
machine. Do not feed chicks for some considerable time after they are hatched; when 
they need food they will let you know by the noise they make. Always provide plenty 
of water, dry sand, and finely ground charcoal. All commercial poultrymen provide 
hot brooders for the chickens when they leave the incubator. We use only the cold 
system which is not so convenient for the young chicks, but after they are about a 
weeik old they seem to be quite all right so long as they are not allowed in a wet 
and cold place. Care and foresight, combined with good housing when young, 
will prevent many kinds of sickness. MarJcetvng Eggs ,—This is the greatest and most 
important aspect of this sideline, because its success or failure depends to a very 
large extent on the price that obtained for eggs sold. Price depends on quality 
and quality depends very largely on care and attention to smaller details. Market 
only clean shelled eggs, any stained ones should be kept for household purposes. 
So far as possible aim at producing the best grade, because during the export season 
eggs are paid for on a graded basis. The greatest trouble in forwarding to Adelaide 
is the distance from market and the number or handlings that they receive en route, 
which to a large extent affects the quality. Some of the eggs are over a week old 
when they come on to the grading floor.'' (Secretary, J. Wildman.) 


GEEEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56m.). 

September 28th.—Attendance, 10. 

Summer Fodders. —Mr. h. Sage contributed the following paper:—‘‘One or other 
of the summer fodder crops can be grown in almost any soil provided it is well pre* 
pared and manured. Where cultivation during growth is not intended the best soil is 
one loamy enough not to run down and set but still sufficiently dense not to drift. 
In districts where winter rainfall is fairly heavy—an average of about 12in. for the 
three winter months—^there is no advantage in early ploughing. August, or after a 
wet winter the beginning of September, is early enough if the land is kept well norked 
afterwards up to sowing time, which should not be until the latter part of October, 
because if the seed is sown before the soil begins to get warm a poor germination 
will result. Work the land well prior to seeding, drill deep if the surface is dry, 
sow late rather than too early, but do not harrow after the drill. This district is 
rather on the cool side in summer, so that crops that do not take too long to mature 
should be grown. I have tried a number of different kinds, and so far as an all 
round fodder Japanese Millet is the best. It comes on early, is quite safe to cut or 
graze at any stage of growth, if grazed judiciously will give several grazings during 
summer, and stock are very fond of it. Early Amber Cane is not as early as Millet, 
but is a good summer fodder crop, either for cutting or grazing, but like all sorghums 
is apt to be poisonous if used in an immature condition. Another variety that has 
done as well as Amber Cane is White Kaffir Corn. It does not grow so tadl, but has 
more flag and a softer stem. It is just about as early as Amber Cane, and stock eat 
it just as readily. WTien drilling use a fcoo drill if po'^sible, it leaves the land more 
evenly ridged than the disc, and catches any light rain that falls. The seed must 
be mixed with the manure, but only as it is used; if mixed beforehand or left in the 
drill germination will be affected. A bag of high grade super to two acres will be 
sufficient on well-worked land. The drill box may be partitioned off, sowing seed 
through every third or fourth hoe, but run the super through all the hoes. If cut 
with the binder the machine should be run the same way as the drill; if only wide- 
apaced rows have been sown cutting across the rows would be rough on the machine. 
Japanese Millet is the best to sow for grazing; it can be grazed at any stage without 
fear of forage poisoning. Any of the sorghums should be allowed to just come into 
bead, and when fed off or cut will keep on growing until the autumn. Millet seed is 
very small, and if a good germinating sample 41bs. to the acre should be ample. 
Amber Cane, Kaffir Com, and Sudan Grass seeds are much larger, and 71bs. or Slbs. 
of seed per acre will be needed. Any of these seeds can be tested for germination by 
placing seeds between flannel in a saucer, kept in a warm place, and moistened regu¬ 
larly. In less than a week germination should show out." (Secretary, 0. Whillas, Port 
Lincoln.) 


LAUBA BAY. 

September 5th.—’Attendance, 18. 

The Cost or Farming.-— Pajper presented by Mr. W. Eldson:—“In this paper it is 
my intention to regard the farm as a sound business, and endeavor to prove that 
interest and depreciation must be fully charged on every item, and a sufficient reserve 
fund placed annually to meet adverse times which are inevitable. The total cost is 
somewhat surprising. I have taken our two farms of 903 and 734 acres respectively 
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as an example:—Capital expenditure—Land, £2,4.50 lOs.; maehinery, £890; 12 horses 
and 200 sheep, £350; total capital expenditure, £3,690 lOd. Interest on capital^ 
£179 lOg. 6d.; depreciation on plant, £89; depreciation on 17i miles of fencing, £35; 
wages for farmer, £300; wages for man and boy (keep included), £340; reserve fund,. 
£150; total, £993 10s. 6d. Add £116 for super and £80 for bags, £1,189 lOs. 6d., which, 
with 600 acres under wheat, would have to produce 12bush. to the acre to pay at 10a. per 
bag. As the district average is far below 12bufh. per acre it is no wonder that 
farmers are finding it hard to make ends meet.’’ (Secretary, W. Edson.) 


UPSON. 

November 4th.—Attendance, 10. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Paper read by Mr. E. L. Barraud:—'^It-is everyone’s duty 
to do his share and thus reduce the heavy expenditure annually incurred in fighting 
this pest, and I submit the following methods as being cheaper and eventually having 
the effect of reducing the rabbits to impotency or wiping them out altogether in a few 
years. After harvest, say, February or March, a date should be fixed by the local 
authority, and the rabbit inspector should see that all start on that date, because 
simultaneous action is essential if success is to be obtained. Rabbits at this time take 
baits more readily, food and water are scarce, and one rabbit killed then is equal to 
many killed later on. Rabbits take moist baits better than any other at this time 
of the year and the use of raspberry jam and strychnine with changes to fruit or 
vegetable baits are recommended. A level teaspoonful of powdered strychnine to 
21bs. of raspberry jam is the best amount to use. More makes the bait unpalatable 
and less is not enough. Baits should be placed about 12ft. apart on a flat stone or 
piece of wood in a newly-drawn furrow and should be about the size of a 3d. piece. 
Phosphorus poisons for summer use are not favored; they dry quickly and there is a 
danger of fire, but where grass is very scarce and this poison la used, it is well to 
rub a little oil of aniseed on the hands before handling the baits. When green feed is 
available, poisons are of little use and smokers or c 3 niogas can be used in the burrows. 
After being smoked out the burrow is dug or ploughed out the next day; that does 
away with it, as the rains will set it down hard' again, when no attempt will be made 
to open it up for a long time. Should an attempt he made to open a hole, a trap 
set in the opening soon puts a stop to this». About 60 traps can be used with good 
effect on an averaged-sized farm. Where a creek runs through a section this makes 
matters more difiScult, but, if after a heavy rain all burrows in the vicinity are gassed 
or smoked out, a lot will be killed as they go there when washed out of the water¬ 
ways. In summer a few spoonsful of shalo cynogas thrown into the worst cracks in 
the creek bank will cause the rabbits to move temporarily elsewhere, and a couple of 
men with crowbars for a day or so can smother a lot in the cracks when the ground 
is dry. Where the ground^ is of a sandy nature, ploughing in can be done in summer 
time with good effect. Trapping from the farmer’s viewpoint is not successful; it 
leaves the small rabbits and continues the pest. In conjunction with the other methods 
it is good. If the foregoing methods are used there is little doubt that in the course 
of a season or two it will not be necessary to spend the large amount of money which 
is now being spent in spasmodic efforts to rid farms of rabbits. The keynote of 
success is simultaneous action, and in no case should a person relax his efforts when 
rabbits have ceased to be an active danger to feed and crops.’' (Secretary, M. 
Barraud.) 


MALTEE. 

October 5th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Destruction of Foxes. —^Paper contributed by Messrs. V. and P. Schwarz:—luring 
lambing season the careful farmer is ever on the alert to guard against losses incurred 
by foxes. Poittons .—Strychnine in two forms can be used. The crystal form is to be 
recommended, but the soluble form may also be used with good results. The correct 
amount of crystals to be used for a bait may be described as being sufficient to cover 
a 3d. piece. Preparation of Bait .—The parrot is a favorite bird for the fox and makes 
a very attractive meal. Other baits can be prepared from rabbit, liver or heart of 
sheep, or a thick clot of blood from sheep killing. A satisfactory size of the bait is 
about lin. square. If the bait is too large only a harmless portion may be oaten. A 
dead sheep or lamb can be made a tempting meal for the fox when poison has been 
added, but in this case it is quite likely that birds may carry bait^ pieces over the 
paddocks, making it unsafe for dog^s. When preparing baits, avoid handling them. 
An old fork often proves very handy in assisting in the preparation of the baits. Laying 
the Bait .—^The best time to make a trail is immediately following a shower of ram. 
In laying the trail, a carcass of a sheep is very suitalile. Poisoned baits should be 
placed at regular intervals along this trail, and to facilitate checking up next morning 
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V mark should be made indicating the location of each bait. It is advisable to cover 
them with a little soil to detract the attention of birds during the day. Other Methods 
i^f Catchi'ng .—Fasten a schnapper hook to a piece of rope and tie to a branch of a tree 
so that the hook is situated about 4ft. above the ground. Place a parrot drnily on 
the hook so that when the fox jumps for the bird he is caught like a llsh. Snaring .— 
Rabbit traps can also be used, but results are not verj* encouraging. Do not fasten 
the traps very firmly, because foxes are quite capable of pulling off their toes, enabling 
them to escape. A better way is to tie a weight to the trap so that it can be dragged 
by the fox without his parting company with the trap, because once a fox escapes in 
this manner it has been said that you would need a very salty method to again make 
him your victim. Preparing Shins .—Commence by slitting the back of the hind logs 
down to the top of the tail and skin them. Hang up similar^to a sheep and continue 
cutting along the centre of the tail and pull off. Take care not to tear or damage 
the skin. There are two methods of skinning: (1) by slitting the belly, and the other 
of making a sleeve, which is practically the same practice iwlopted in skinning a rabbit. 
The sleeve method is etiaier and quicker. Wlien the tail is finished, the skin only 
has to be pulled down over the body to the front legs, which are pulled out. Proceed 
further to the lips, cutting them and taking off completely. Pegging Out. —First, a nail 
is inserted through the nose and firmly driven into a door, which serves the purpose 
quite well. Next the bottom lips are stretched and firmly fastened—sloping upwards-* 
after having pulled both sides evenly. If the akin is needed for a fur, it should be 
stretched Jis long as possible. For sending to market the skin should be stretched as 
square as possible. If the akin is wanted for a fu>*, hammer a few nails in the top of 
the tail stretching it tight. Afterwards stretch the back legs slightly sidewards, fasten 
the front one straight out, and finish by tightening the remainder of the loose places, 
such fia the back, brisket, and widening the front legs to complete it. To make a 
square akin—after nailing the bottom lips, nail the back legs, then the front ones; next, 
the back, going down to the tail, and finishing as before. Marketing .—^Wlien the skins 
have dried sufficiently during a period of one or two weeks, the next problem is that of 
finding the best market. They may be sent to the auction sales or direct to the fur 
companies. The auction sales should be better, because the skins are sold under com* 
petition between the various fur companies, and this always tenets to ensure bright 
prices.^’ (Secretary, P. Schwarz.) 


; MOUNT HOPE. 

October 9th.—Attendance, 7. 

Fencing. —Mr. W, Yigar read the following paper:—‘^The best time of the year 
to fence is just after seeding. This is generally a fairly slack period, and in the light 
coastal soils one does not have any trouble with sand running into the post holes and 
half filling them before the posts can be put in position. Also the rains that follow 
will consolidate the earth around the post so that by summer time it will be quite firm. 
The boundary fence is the most important fence on a farm. The law with regard to 
boundary fences is imjportaiit. Under the Act one is re(|uired to erect a fence capable 
of resisting the trespass of cattle. This fence may be cither of plain or barbed wire. 
Unfortunately the Act does not compel any landholder to erect a rabbit proof fence, 
although the Vermin Act compels him to destroy all vermin on his holding. If all 
boundary fences wore rabbit proof there would not be so much trouble with rabbits. 
The liability of adjoining landholders with regard to boundary fences is also dealt 
with in the Fences Act. WJiere two properties join without a road Ixjtwcen them 
both owners are liable for the cost of the crcK’tion of such a fence in equal part. 
One point is worthy of particular notice. Should one owner desire to erect an elaborate 
fence which the other owner does not believe to be justified under the circumstances, 
the first owner may erect the fence, but cannot claim for one-half of the value 
of it, but only one half of the value of a “sufficient fence“ within the meaning of 
tihe Act, or one-half .of the cost of the type of fence mostly erected in the locality. 
If a fence of five plain wires and one barbed wire is the usual type of fenca for 
boundary fence purposes, and one farmer wished to erect a rabbit-proof fence, be could 
only claim for half cost of the six-wire fence above' specified. At the same time, if 
both Owners agree to erect a rabbit-proof fence there is nothing to stop them from 
so doing. As most places in this district are surrounded by roads a perusal of the 
section of the Act dealing with the liability of persons using the fence on the further 
side is worth while. While the law does not expect the owner on the further side of 
the road to contribute to the cest of the erection of the fcjice he has to pay the 
owner of the fence interest at the rate of 8 per cent, per annum on the value of the 
f0nce for so long as he shall use it, and to contribute to half the cost of any repairs. 
tPhe value of the fence means the value at the time the adjoining owner first uses 
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it, and not the coat of the fence when first erected unless, of course, tlie adjoining 
owner uses it. Since, from the farmer’s point of view, the law is not interested in 
any other than the boundary fence, all other subdividing fences are left entirely to 
the discretion of the farmer. All permanent fences should, if possible follow section 
lines. If a good rabbit-proof fence is erected around the boundary it is not necessary 
to have any netting on any subdivision. Thesi* could be ordinary sheep 
proof fences of five plain wires and one barbed. This method of fencing would bo 
cheaper than the usual haphazard method of putting netting around part of the 
boundary and on. some subdividing fences and sheep-proofing other parts. A few small 
paddocka close around the homestead could be netted even if the boundary was, too. 
This would keep rabbits and poultry away from any 8pc\.*ial fodders or trees. Height 
of Fences .—The height of a fence is of considerable importance and, like the type, 
varies with its uses. For a good type of netting fence 3ft. lOin. or 4ft. is much better 
than one 3ft. 6in. high. With a barbed wire strained tight on top of tho posts—not 
tied alongside—stock will not reach over and damage a fence to anything like the extent 
they will if tho fence was 6in. lower. Even for a shet?j) proof fence it should be as 
high as possible without getting the wires too far apart or using more than six wires. 
With a high fence one w'ould have to sink the post holes a bit deeper where there was 
no rock. Barbed Wire .—Although barbed wire is condemned by some people it is a 
very real necessity for fences. The more barbed wire one can use within reason around 
the homestead the better for all outside fences. Stock soon get to know that it hurts, 
and as they undersand that they cannot go just were they like about the place they 
do not get tho habit of breaking down fences, with the result that when they are 
turned out into tho bigger paddocks they do not worry the fences. An ideal fence for 
small paddocks is one with two barbed wires above netting and two plain wires to 
tie the netting to, and one to be put about half way between that and the ground. 
This type of fence is easier to keep tight than a six-wire fence. All fences should 
always be kept strained tight. This keeps them stock-proof, and takes a big load off 
each individual post, besides keeping the much neater in appearance. If good gum 
strainers are used local ti-treo and shooak posts will last half as long again. It is not 
necessary to have posts too close together; about 12ft. a])art for small paddocks and 
15ft. or 18ft. for larger paddocks should be satisfactory. All fences should be carefully 
lined out before starting, and straight, sound posts used. A medium-sized post is 
preferable to either a thin, spindly one or a heavy one. Holes should be bored with 
care, otherwise a neat lot of posts will look very ragged when the wires are pulled in. 
Care should also be taken to keep the tops of all posts level. Neat, well put up fences 
improve the appearance of the farm, and it pays in more ways than one to keep all 
fences in as perfect a state of repair as possible. (Secretary, A Myers). 


PINBONG, 

September 2nd.—Attendance, 12. 

Selection and Care of Sheep. —The following paper was read by Mr. E. Kammcr- 
luann:—^'‘Select ewes that are clean faced and without tail wrinkles, and large frames 
with long roomy bands. The wool should be of a fine bright texture. Dingy yellow 
and heavy woollcil sheep are niioro liable to blowfly strike than the former. The next 
task is to select tho sire. Again avoid face and tail wrinkles. It is admitted that a 
sacrifice of a certain amount of wool is made by breeding away from wrinkles, but 
the object is to avoid more serious trouble in the form of grass seeds and blowfly strike 
If sheep—and particularly lambs—are badly affected with grass seeds—and this fre 
queiitly happens with the face-wrinkled ones—their growth is retarded, the constitution 
weakened, and they become a prey of the blowfly. Having selected the type, the next 
point is to decide the number that can. be sucx^essfully fed. Always remember that half 
the breeding goes diown the neck, and that two well-fed sheep will possibly produce more 
wool in value than double the numlier of ill-fed animals. The blowfly pest has been 
engaging the attention of scientists for some time, but up to the present no effective 
method has been evolved to deal satisfactorily with the pest. I have tried many oils 
and antiseptics, and the only solution that has proved in anyway successful has been 
phenyl. If a sheep is struck, take the shears and clean away the affected parts, and 
then treat with phenyl—1 part to 5 parts water. This is a cheap and effecti\*e remedy. 
The sheep will immediately recover and the wool will not be damaged. Prevention is 
better than cure, and a general jiractice should be made of inspecting the flock at least 
once each week. I>o not wait until the damage has been done, but clean up any that 
appear dirty and stained. If a sheep is badly struck, shear it completely and treat 
the affected parts as stated before. A sheep will rarely get bady struck until half- 
woolled and another short fleece will have grown by shearing time. The two sound 
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short‘Staple fleeces will be worth more than the one of broken dead wool which- 
would have resulted if only the affected parts were shown. By this method it is 
possible to prevent another strike and minimise the danger of having others struck.^’ 
(Secretary, C. Scholz.) 


WAIiLAIA. 

September 20th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Hay Making. —Paper read by Mr. I). Coxon:—**Hav should be cut early enough 
to be stacked before reaping begins, which means that an early wheat must be sown 
as early as possible. Early oats are better for hay, but a mixture of these two 
cereals makes an excellent fodder. Wheat for hay should be cut when it starts to turn 
a brown color. Oats should be cut for hay when the straw turns purple. If a large- 
area is to be cut start slightly earlier, because oats ripen very quickly, and then 
much grain is lost by shaking out. The binder is the best machine for cutting; it 
saves much time and labor, and it is easier to work m good years. In this district 
there aro many seasons when a grass mower and hay rake can be used to advantage^ 
In good years it is a good plan to cut an extra stack. Hay can be stocked almost 
any time after binding. The stocks should stand at least nine days after being cut 
before being carted to the stack. When 'ready to build the stack use plenty of dun 
nage for the foundation. In some rough country it is an advantage to cut with the 
mower, because it has a better clearance than the binder. If the hay is not to be 
chaffed loose hay is better on account of it being mixed; the binder places the heads all 
one way, and this fed loose means more waste. When building the stack the main 
object is to keep out the wet, so that the middle must be kept higher than the edges. 
(Secretary, C. Zippell.) 

YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

October 3rd,—^Attendance, 5. 

The Percheron Horse. —^Paper read by Mr. M. H. Way:—‘^The Percheron is 
about the oldest heavy horse known and it is dijfficult to understand why this breed has 
not obtained a better footing in Australia. In other parts of the world it is in the 
ascendancy. Prance is recognised as the home of the Percheron, and 90 per cent^ 
of the heavy horses there are Percherons, about 50 per cent, in Belgium, and the same- 
in Denmark. Two-thirds of the horses in the United States of America are Percherons. 
These countries are considerably older than Australia, and have paid attention to pro¬ 
curing a horse for heavy work that thrives under their climatic conditions. There is 
no horse that can do the same amount of work on the same amount of feed as the 
Percheron and the breed is very tractable and intelligent. The champion heavy gelding- 
of the world is a Percheron, In America there are six Percheron horses owned by 
the Armour Company. After winning the American International Championship they 
were sent to the International Horse Show, Olympia, England, where they took every¬ 
thing before them. Apart from this, one of this team of six was selected as a perfect 
specimen of a heavy gelding. He was 15 years of ago and had been working on the 
streets of Chicago for nine years. I predict that in the future most of our horses 
will be Percherons, because they will stand up to droughty seasons, more especially on 
the West Coast.'' (Secretary, E. Spriggs.) 


Other Reports Receit ed. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY BANC^ES.) 

BOOLGUN. 

September 28th.—Attendance. 10 .nembeis. 

Care or the Farm Plant. —Mr. T. Stoeokel read the following paper Every 
eare should be taken of the horses. Do not expect six horses to do an eight-horse job. 
See tliat all harness fits perfectly, and give it at least two oiling 3 per yeai. Ill fitting 
harness is the main cause of sore shoulders. Feed liberally and regularly, as a horse 
cannot do a day's work on insufficient feed. Groom them every morning, and examine 
the shoulders. Sores can often be prevented if attended to in time When starting 
any implements see that everything is in order and all parts and bolts tight. Use a 
good oil, and see that bearings and wearing parts are properly lubricated. If a bolt 
breaks replace it with one of the right size. When finished with an implement put it 
under a shed and clean off all grease and grit. Any worn jiarts should be replaced so 
that the machine will be in order when next wanted. A small blacksmith's shop on 
the farm, and a few handy tools will prove a great sa\ing of time and expense." 
fSecretary, G. Spencer.) 


October 26th.—^Attendance. 13. 

Mice Proofino \ Hay Stack. —^Paper read by Mr. R. Schultz.—''Dig a trench 9in. 
to 1ft. deep and 4in. wide 2ft. away from the stack. Pill it with cement concrete, 
and while the concrete is still wet drive iron droppers into the centre on which to 
bolt the iron. The iron should be of the flat galvanized tjTie, .3ft. high, and have a 
slant outwards of 45 deg. This will stop mice from crawling up, and should there 
be any in the stack they have a way of getting out. When not in use, the iron may 
be taken off and stored until wanted again. The concrete is to save putting the iron 
in the ground, and at the same time stops the mice from digging through. If 
desired, a toe may be put on the bottom of the concrete on the outside." (Secretary, 
O. Spencer.) 


KI KI. 

August 12th.—Attendance. 14 

Poultry Breeding. —Mr. Griffiths read the following paper;—'‘Poultry keeping con 
tinuer to expand in country districts, but there is need for the adoption of better 
methods in the housing of the birds. In many districts the birds are allowed to roost 
on fences and trees, and this prav'tice encouiages diseases and parasites Adequate 
housing in which the birds can be locked at night should be the first essential, and 
nests should be arranged m the houses and the birds mduced to make use of them; 
this will facilitate the gathering of eggs. While the pullets are growing it is advisable 
to grade them so that only the most promising are brought into the laying houses 
Any bird that shows signs of weak constitution, or is lacking m the points necessary 
in the layer, should be discarded. The following points should be observed:—None 
but sound healthy stock should be bred from; regular and proper feeding; sanitation 
m houses and yards; no chicken should be fed until 60 houis after being hatched. 
Chickens should remain 24 hours m the incubator before being removed to the brooder, 
which should be heateil to 100* and after a few hours lowered to 90*. then gradually 
to 70*. Any sudden change to cold or heat is fatal. All chickens should have access 
to plenty of fresh water and all vessels boiled once a week. Green feed is also essen¬ 
tial. To go in for poultry in a big way means money for l^’i^e, iron, and wood, 
and one person's labor. Green food is as essential as clean water Every 
endeavor should be made in penning the future layers to secure sufficient pullets of 
the one hatch or age to make up a unit. A week oi two difference in age will not 
prove a drawback, but a matter of several weeks will affect both classes. Heavy and 
light breeds should not be housed together if it can possibly be avoided, because tlie 
light breeds will be bullied and will not obtain the quantity of food essential for 
their bodily upkeep and egg production." (Gecrotary, B. Oooley.) 

liONE GUM AND MONASH. 

September 5th. 

Frost Prevention. —A special meeting of the Branch was held to discuss arrange¬ 
ments for preventive measures against frost. Reports of the work of the central 
committee were given by Messrs. B. Nixon and M. Nicholas. It was decided to adopt 
the suggestions of the central committee, and a local committee, comprising Messrs 
Traeger, Telfer, Ellis, Cocks, Mnddern, Soderberg. Elleway, Whitelaw, Thomas, Brown, 
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L. Bolleohagen, McLaren, Barnes, and Lock, was appointed. At a subsequent meeting 
of the committee, to which Mr. Maddern 'was elected chairman, arrangements for 
carrying out the scheme were made. Definite data will be kept throughout the frost 
danger period, and smudging’^ will be tried out on a systematic s^e. Wet and 
dry bulb themiometers have been provided, from the readings of which early warnings 
of danger will be given at 9 o^clock at night. The committeemen who represent the 
groups of settlers in the various low-lying hollows of the district will be notified of 
the danger, and, having a roster made out, two grower^ will then keep watch on their 
dry bulb thermometers. Should the temperature drop to 31 degrees, all growers in 
the group will be called out to stand by, and then should it drop to 30 the signal 
would be given to light the smudge fires and so create a dense blanket of smoke, with 
the idea of preventing the radiation of further heat, and so it is hoped prevent or 
minimise frost damage. Various methods of creating t£e smoke will be adopted, chief 
being the use of residue from the Cobdogla pumps mixed with old stems, &c., and 
the use of oil pots which will bum crude oil or tar. A definite set of observations 
will bo kept, from which it is hoped quite a lot of useful information as regards the 
efficacy of the idea of smudging will be obtained. It is known that some people 
have consistently carried out this method of frost prevention to their own satisfaction, 
but no detailed collective records have been kept, so the scheme will, in the case of 
a frost season, be properly tried out on a community method, from which definite 
results one way or the other may be expected. (Secretary, B. Telfer.) 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

August 19th.—^Attendance, 29. 

Recreation on the Farm. —Mr. H. Kempe read the following paper:—^'Recreation 
is the reanimation and revival of a person’s exhausted strength and spirit, and the 
refreshing from physical weariness, and any relaxation that will serve to enliven, amuse, 
entertain, divert, and cheer an individual. A man’s form of recreation is—apart from 
climatic influence—governed to a great extent by the nature of employment that he 
follows. A person of sedentary work and habits naturally indulges in vigorous outdoor 
games, such aj tennis, football, &c. The person, on the other hand, whose work takes 
him constantly into the open spaces, one might expect to seek diversion indoors, by 
visiting theatres, playing billiards, cards, &c. It behoves the farmer, as wdl as any 
householder, to make his home as attractive as possible for his family. He naturally 
wishes to keep the boys and girls on the farm, and he will find !itt!e diflSculty in doing 
this if the home is sufficiently inviting to the young folk. Suggestions to make the 
home attractive would be such acquisitions as a good and Ciomfortablo home, motor 
car, wireless, some other form of music, e.g,f piano, violin, &c., games of cards, and a 
variety of wholesome reading. One often observes that rural boys and girls are keen 
on tennis and cricket, and the erection, therefore, of tennis courts and cricket pitches 
should receive due consideration. The practical and systematic arrangements of out¬ 
houses, stables, and sheds, the modernness of implements and utensils, also play an 
important part in making the farm more alluring to the young. The cultivation of an 
interesting hobby gives no end of pleasure and recreation. This form of relaxation 
and enjoyment is open to everybody, and also to all members on the farm. The father, 
for instance, may be devoted to wireless; the mother to the raising of prize flowers; 
the son addicted to electricity or the rearing of show poultry or animals; the daughter 
may develop a fancy for intricate needlework, confectionery-making, baking, &c. With¬ 
out hobbies I should think life hardly worth while, and I can honestly recommend a 
good hobby as one of the finest and purest sources of lasting recreation.” (Secretary, 
CJ. Altmann.) 


October 28th.—Attendance, 23. 

Tank Construction. —Mr. 0. Aeschc read the following paper:—^‘In selecting a 
site for the tank be careful not to choose a place on the lowest port of the watercourse, 
otherwise when the tank is full the wafer will not be able to escape. If possible the 
site for the tank should be hard ground. Only the best material should be used in 
construction work, and all mixing done on clean, hard ground. The walls should be 
made about 2ft. higher than the surrounding ground and backed up with the earth that 
has been thrown out of the tank. This will keep the water away from the walls. A 
good material is concrete, made of 8 parts rubble to 1 of enment, making the walls 
4 in. thick, using hoop iron or old wire all around every foot or so of the walls and 
hooking it at the comers to prevent it cracking. For the plastering use 6 of coarse 
sand to I of cement, finishing off with a fairly thick cement wash that can be applied 
with a. whitewash brush. For the roof, pines covered with broom bush will be much 
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cheaper than timber and iron. In a waterless district more tanks should be built 
because long dry spells and droughts recur and water carting is the job for the day 
once more. It is also advisable to make provision for a water supply near the home¬ 
stead to be able to grow vegetables And fruit and flowers. A tank holding 8,000galJs. 
will cost approximately £12 in cement in addition to labor.'' (Secretary, C. Altmann.) 


Other Beporta Meceived, 
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Parrakie. 

20/10/33 

22 

Congress Reports. 

A. Alford 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BELVIDERE. 

August —^tih.—^Attendance, 15. 

Dairy Cow J udging. —The following papers were read by students of the Strathalbyn 
High School:—(D. Oakley):—*^The most ooinmonly used cows for dairying purposes 
are the Jersey, Australian lllawarra. Milking Shorthorn, Friesian, Ayrshire, Guernsey, 
and Red Poll. The following jyomts are looked for in judging a dairy cow:—1. Fore¬ 
head; broad; this indicates brains and intelligence. 2. Horns: fine and shapely, which 
indicate good appearance. 3. Eyes: large, with a placid expression, which show alert¬ 
ness and happiness. 4. Muzzle: broad, sti-ong and deep. 5. Neck: tine, shapely, and 
neatly joined to head and shoulder, wihieh adds to general a/ppearance, and shows lack 
of fat. 6. Jaivs: Tvido and strong, wftiich shows good feeding powers. 7. Shoulders: 
broad, flat bone, and blending into body. 8. Foreleg: fine bono, straight and short, 
indicates good apjiearance and strength. 9. Brisket: light, as there should be no extra 
meat. 10. Ribs: long, broad, wide apart, and well sprung^ those sliow good digestion 
and breathing powers. 11. Barrel: long, well hooped and deep, shows plenty of room 
for digestion. 12. Flank: thin and arching. 1.3. Milk veins: large and prominent; these 
show a good dairy cow, because if the veins are large it shows that the cow can produce 
a good quantity of niUIk. 14. Teats: evenly placed, pointing down, convenient size, 
fairly square at bottom, and should give a free flow of milk when squeezed; if they 
give a free flow of milk they are easier to milk. 15. Uddex; it must be capacious, 
well balanced, carrying well forward e\enly, full at rear, not fleshy, firmly attached to 
body, and udder veins well developed, and plainly visible; this shows a good milker. 
16. Tail: long, fine, set on level with back, and tapering, which adds to general appear¬ 
ance. 17. Thighs; thin and long. 18. Escutcheon: wide on thighs and distinctly defined, 
which shows richness. 19. Pin bones: prominent and wide apart. 20. Bump: long, 
broad, and level; these show general appearance. 21. Hip bones: prominent, level and 
wide apart, indicate easy ability to calve. 22. Back; broad, strong, and straight. 

23. Style: alort and mild; this indicates a good appearance and good temperament. 

24. Withers: fine, thin, sloping out to shoulders. 25. Skin: thin, loose and mellow, 
which shows good health. The judge also looks for a free walk, and a docile animal. 
The cow should be of a calm nature, not easily upset, or it will vary in health and 
milk yield, due to over-excitement. The general appearance of the animal denotes a 
high class and economical dairy cow. To judge a cow, begin at the head, from there 
to the forequarters and body, and then on to the hindquarters. The importance of 
eomparison is to find out a good and bad cow, to ascertain which cows to keep and 
which to get rid of.'^ 

Observation on Calf Project (Lewis Thring)—*^In February I began my project, 
intending to feed some calves on gfldm milk, and others with the same amount of 
milk, with a concentrate added. I am rearing seven calves. The first pair were born 
in February, one a few days later than the other. I fed one on plain separated milk, 
the other on the same amount of milk, which was about Ingalls., and in it I put, on 
the average, about 4oz8. daily of meal mixture, which consisted of 1 of linseed meal, 
2 of cruised barley, and 2 of crushed wheat. The calves were fed twice daily. I 
found in this pair that the meal did not make much difference until the calves were 
about 2 months old, but after this time the calf receiving the meal is growing away 
from the other calf. The calf evidently liked the meal, because he always ate the 
meal that was left in the bottom of the bucket after he had finished his milk When 
they were about 4-6 weeks old I began feeding them on chaff and 3 double handsful 
of crushed barley to every kerosene bucket of 'i^eaten dhaff. This they ate readily till 
I let them out on the grass at 3 months old, when I stopped giving it to them. T 
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bought 3 more calves at the end of June. Two I fed on meal mixture, and one on the 
plain separated milk, and I gave them all the same amount of milk. These I let run 
in a paddock, with a shelter fiilied for them. I found these did better than those before, 
which had been penned. However, tliey scoured slightly, due to the green feed. In this 
trio those fed on the meal ^\Tnt ahead straight away. I have secured another* pair of 
Cfilves, but as 1 have only laid tliese for a short time I cannot see the difference. It 
lias cost me £2 19s. 2d. to feed the calves with milk at Id. per gallon, the meal at Id. 
a lb., and the linseed at 2d. a lb. So far my project lead.s me to think that housing is 
no advantage, provided they have a shelter when it is cold and wet, and that a con¬ 
centrate should be added to sepruated milk to give them a complete food. 

Pea Growing (Colin Stacey):—‘‘The pea plant, or plants with pods, have the power 
of putting nitrogen into the soil by means of their roots. The roots have nodules on 
them, caused by the bacteria which iix the nitrogen.-^ Tilie plant has an irregular stem, 
compound leaves, and birge stipules, and the stem usually breaks down under the 
weight of the plant. The flowers are w^hite or purple, and occur singly or in clusters 
at the ends of the stems or brandlies. There are not many varieties of field peas, the 
Early .Dunii and White Brunsmek are the most commonly known. Other varieties are 
White Elephjmt (large whiter I>e{is), Blue Prussian (blue peas, and irregular shapes). 
Black-eyed Susans (white, with black spots), and Partridges (black mettled skin). 
The climate for peas is a fairly h.ea\y rainfall, not much less than 20in., cool spring 
weather, and warm weather to harvest them in. The climate is more important to peas 
than soil, but ^x'as like soil with plenty of lime and loamy soils of higli, fertility. A 
good rotation for peas is fallow, wheat, peas, aiul wheat—that is, in a place of 20in. 
rainfall. Unless much care is shown in oultiv^ion, peas leave the land in a weedy con¬ 
dition. Pejis should not be grown on fallow, because they put on too much growth and 
not enough peas. The soil sliould be ploughed in autumn, and cultivated and harrowed 
twic(' before seeding, and will also do well ploughed up and sown immediately. Seeding 
should be done in Juno with about libush. to the acre. Super should be sown at 
about IfiOlbs. per acre in 20in. rainfall districts. The best way to harvest peas is with 
an ordinary header harvester, fitted with a pea-attachment in front. It is almost not 
worth the labor to tramp them out and put them through the winnower. Pea stubble- 
is of groat use for producing fat sheep. 

At the September meeting of the Brandy which was attended by 8 members, Mr. J. 
Bradford presented a paper, Sheep Husb^dry.^' (Secretary, M. Pearce.) 

CTjAKENDON (Average annual rainfall, 32.89in.). 

October 2nd,—Attendance, 12. 

The Live Pig to Baoon. —Mr. L. C. Spencer read the following paper:—^*Tho pig 1 
favor for bacon for home consumption u secuiod from .i U’amworrh-Borksliiro sow 
crossed with the Large White Boai*. This cla.ss of pig will give a good distribution 
of fat and lean. The pig that is required to-day for export trade and also for the 
home market is one of this -type. The pig should be reared on the farm, and from 
produce grown on the farm. The man on the land must economiso, and a pound 
saved is a pound made. The Tamwortli-Berkshire has a nice bright skin, and, when 
dressed and crossed with the large White, the carcass always cleans easily, which 
makes it possible for amateur butchers to make a nice Job of slaughtering and 
dressing. The pig sliould not be fed on the day of slaughter. The pig should be 
caught, placed on his ba<‘k, front legs held back tight, straddled by tllie bolder, with 
his feet elo^e in to the sides of the pig. The sticker takes hold of the lower jaw, 
inserts cut, turns over the knife, and makes a straight line to the tail. Scalding ,—Take 
3 buckets of boiling water to 1 of cold in a convenient tub. First immerse the head, 
which is the most diflftcult part to clean, and keep it moving until the skin and rough 
pieces peel off in the tub. The meat is then taken on to a. stool, cleaned thoroughly,, 
hung up, and dressed, and left overnight to set. In the morning out the carcass down 
the centre, and joint to suit requirements and the curing tub. The brine is prepared 
just strong enough to float an egg:—lib. salt petre is added to lOOlbs. pork,, 
one-third of the amount of salt being used as a guide to the quantity of sugar. The 
pork should be shifted from the top of the tub to the bottom several times, each time 
sprinkling a little salt over tllie visible meat. It is left here for 14 days, then taken 
out, placed in a tub of water for 24 hours, and then hung up to dry. If conveniences 
are on hand to cure in full sides, it is necessary to use a brine pump, and inject the 
solution into the thickest places and around the bones. To prevent the skin and flesh 
from drying hard, the application of a little olive oil will help; it also improves the 
appearance if smoking is required. Many prefer the smoked meat after they have 
acquired the taste. That is hardly necessary for home consumption. ’ > (Secretary, T. 

L^rooks.) 
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CURRENCY CREEK. 

September 4th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Classing the Farmer's Clip. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. D. Jeff. Gordon) road the 
following paper:—^^The farmer owning 500 to .600 sheep should pay just as much 
attention to the ^'get-up" of hi« clip as the station owner. It is not necessary to 
make as many classes, but he must be as careful, for farmers' clips, being small, do 
not bring as much competition as the stations', and if badly got up are only taken by 
speculators at very low prices. Shearing should be done on a clean floor, the fleece 
picked up carefully, thrown on the rolling table, and skirted regularly. Whore the 
sheep have been breeched only the burry and dirty edges need bo taken off; the sides 
should then be turned in, ono slightly more than the other, and the fleece rolled from 
breech to shoulder. In Merino, the extra heavy, matted, or discolored fleeces should be 
kept separate. In Crossbreds the extra coarse wool should be removed and put with 
the Lincoln or whatever breed was used in the crossing. It is advisable to pack 


Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


JERSEY B ULLS FOR SALE 

ROSEWORTHY PRETTY DUKE 7689. 

Born, May 19th, 1929. Tattoo Ry. 032. 

Sire—King Solomon of Dalebank 1699 by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—Pretty May of Dalebank 23560 by Duke of Dalebank 2642. 

G.Dam—May 3rd of Dalebank 13845 by You'll Do of Dalebank 1711. 
G.O.Dam—May 2nd of Dalebank 6626 by Pretty Mike 787. 

Record of Dam.—As Junior 4 years old—Milk, 5,845ilbs.; average test, 5.30 
per cent.; butterfat, 310.021bs. 

ROSEWORTHY SPRITE—Entered in -Herd Book, Vol. 20 

Born April 15th, 19.30. Tattoo Ry. 041. 

Sire—King Solomon of Dalebank 1699 by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—^Roseworthy Fairy 19077 by King Solomon of Dalebank 1699. 

G.Dam—Fairy Queen III. of Linden 7525 by The Chief of Linden 1065. 

G.G. Dam—^Fairy' Queen II. 5528 by Admiral 1062. 


Record of Dam.— 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

As Junior 2 years old .. 

.. 6,000 

5.24 

314.18 

Junior 3 years old .. 

.. 7,270i 

5.44 

395.56 

Junior 4 years old .. 

.. 8,098i 

5.40 

437.87 

At 5 years. 

.. 10,108ii 

5.64 

570.68 


Both bulls are eligible for sale under Government Subsidy. Bull calves also 

available. 

SOUTHDOWN EWES FOR SALE. 

A number of Stud Southdown Ewes for sale. Prices according 
to age and quality. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

Boseworthy, S.A. 
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piecoSi bellies, stains, and locks separately, even if they have to be put in bagSi for 
mixed lots never bring their full values. As regards lambs' wool, anyone owning a 
hundred or so should take the clean wool from the fleece and pack it separately. The 
farmer should keep &8 near to one kind of sheep jus possible, for by so doing he does 
away with so many small lots and refeeives better results." 


CfUERENOY CREEK. 

November 6th.—^Attendance, 9. 

First Aid to the Injured. —^Mr. L, Oollett^ead the following paper:—"A flrst-aid 
man’s work is not to take charge of serious cases and expect to carry them through 
without medical assistance; his work ends where the doctor’s begins, i,e., his job is 
to do what he can for the patient until a doctor arrives. It is first necessary to know 
something of the structure of the body and the functions of tho. piore important organs 
or systems. (1) The Skeleton, or bony framework of the body, gives the body its 
shape and firmness, affords attachments for the muscles, and, protects the interna) 
organs, (i) The skull holds the cranium, jawbones, and eyesoekets. (ii.) The back¬ 
bone, spine, or vertebral column, with the muscles or ribs attached, gives tte power to 
straighten, or bend and twist, and contains the spinal column or cord. Between the 
bones of the vertebrae are cushions of tough cartilage or thickly packed gristle giving 
the power to land from a jump without jarring the base of the brain, (iii.) The 
ribs, of which there are 12 pairs, are terminated at the front by cartilage, the upper 
seven pairs being joined to form the breastbone, (iv.) The Upper limbs.—(1) The 
shoulders are the collarbones and shoulderblades. (2) The arm is hinged at the 
shoulder by a ball and socket joint, at the elbow by a perfect hinge, and at the wrist 
and fingers by a series of small hinged bones, 27 in number, (v.) The Lower Limbs.— 

(1) The pelvis is a basin-like mass of bone attached to the lower part of the spine. 

(2) The leg consists of the thighbone, kneecap, and shinbone, with the ankle and 
foot at the far end. (2) Muscles are the red flesh of the body, classified into two 
groups—voluntary and involuntary. The voluntary muscles are found chiefly in the 
arms, legs, neck, and on the trunk surface. They are moved by will power. The 
involuntary muscles are found in the heart, lungs, stomach, and intestines, &c. They 
keep on with their work whether we are waking or sleeping. Fractures and How to Meivi 
Them, —The most common form of fracture is by direct violence as in a broken leg^ 
arm, or rib, &c. But very often a person fractures a bone by indirect 
violence, such as alighting on the feet from a jump and fracturing a thigh¬ 
bone or knee. Again, muscular action might break in two the kneecap or arm 
bone. A fracture may be simple, where a clean break has occurred, compound where 
a bon© has been splintered and protrudes through the skin, or comtplicated where a 
broken rib may enter into a lung—essentially a job for a doctor. If the bone of 
the upper arm has been broken midway between the shoulder and elbow, first make a 
set of three splints—one to fit from the armpit to the elbow (inside), the others 
from the shoulder to the elbow (outside). Next take the elbow in one hand and the 
broken place in the other, and pull until the two arms are of equal length, press the 
break firmly into place, put on the splints, and bind securely with two bandages, one above 
and one below the break. This will cause some pain, so be as gentle as possible. 
The same method should be adopted for all breakages of the limb bones. The two 
bones in the forearm are straightened by turning the palm upwards, and the shinbones 
are straightened by holding the two feet together. To make a sling for the arm, 
take a piece of cloth about 1yd. square, and make a triangular bandage by placing 
together the two far corners. Place one point up the arm at the back, the second 
around the neck from the far shoulder, passing the cloth under the elbow and forearm 
across the chest. Take the third point and carry it to the shoulder nearest the break, 
and tie a reef knot on the shoulder. If a rib be broken, place two broad bandages 
around the body and tie firmly with the centre of each immediately above and below 
the fracture. The lower bandage should overlap the upper with the knots on the 
opposite side of the break. To make a broad bandage, take the apex of the triangular 
bandage and fold it to the centre of its base, and then fold again. To make a narrow 
bandage foM the broad bandage again. If a collarbone be broken, place a thick pad 
under the a|^pit to act as a fulcrum. Sling the armi with the ordinary sling, but with 
•the hand drawn up towards the far shoulder, and bind the elbow firmly to the ride. 
Pressure Points for Blood Stopping in Cases of Cut Arteries, 4ro. —The blood systems 
are carried sut by arteries and veins. The arteries, carrying a pulsating, crimson 
flow of blood direct from the heart, when cut spurt blood in pulsating gushes, as they 
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are forced by the action of the heart. The veins when cut give forth a steady, even 
flow of blood of a darker color than the arteries. They are bearing blood back to 
the heart, which pumps it through the lungs, to be refilled with oxygen and again 
forced through the arteries by the heart action. If an artery in the wrist is cut there 
would be a pulsating spurt of crimson blood that would carry perhaps a yard away. 
It would be practically useless to attempt to stop this flow by binding the forearm. 
The pressure point is just in the bend of the elbow. Take a small block of stone, wood, 
or whatever it may be, and wrap this in a handkerchief to avoid cutting the skin. 
Place the pad in the hollow of the elbow, and bind the wrist up to the shoulder thus 
forcing the block hard against the artery, and stopping the flow. The same i^thod 
applies to the upper arm, the pressure point being in the hollow under the arm. The 
pressure points of the body are 15 on either side, t.c., 30 in all. A small chart is the 
best from which to learn these. If a vein is cut, stop the blood flow on the side 
away from the heart. The flow is not nearly so strong, as the vein contains a series 
of valves that allow the blood through but stop it from falling back again. The best 
method when a vein is cut is to place a pad over the wound and bind tightly. If this 
does not stop the flow apply pressure on the vein just on the opposite side of the wound 
from tho heart. In all serious cases of artery or vein cutting, broken bones, &c., the 
first-aid man’s job is to apply what aid he can, and send for a doctor. If possible, 
do not leave the patient any longer than is necessary. Common Forms of Wounds, 
Bio,, Experienced on a Farm ,—burn or scald is treated by first removing the clothing 
by cutting it off, and applying oil. Olive oil is in common use, and is very good. Then 
bind to keep away the air. Oommon cuts from which the blood oozes through capillary 
tubes from the blood vessels in the normal person will congeal in a short time. With 
snake bite it is necessary to stop tho blood between the heart and the bite by a ligature, 
because the small capillary tubes carry poison. Then lacerate the wound through the 
two points where the teeth have marked it, about iin. deep, and suck. Then rub into 
the wound a few grains of permanganate of potash—Condy’s crystals. Insect stings, 
though not often dangerous, are seldom anything less than painful. A few drops of 
eucalyptus or ammonia on tho bite will prove beneficial. Sunstroke is more or less 
common. Tjike the patient to a cool place, and strip to the waist. Raise the head 
and shoulders, and fan vigorously to supply a cooling draught of fresh air. Also apply 
anything cold—ice, water, or anything handy—to the head, neck, and spine. With 
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nearly all accidents treat for shock. Keep the patient quiet and warm. Give fresh 
air^ but not a draught. Water or warm tea with mdlk is eommon as a stimulant.^' 
(Secretary, B. Jeff. Gordon.) 


LENSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Annual average rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

August 28th.—^Attendance, 20. 

Drainage. —M. J. Vickers read a paper which dealt with all phases of draining 
orchard land. A number of questions were asked and a discussion took place on the 
■cost of draining tiles which at present is considered excessive. He considered tile 
drains were the best in the long run because when properly installed they were trouble- 
free and would last indefinitely. He thought that appTe growers were not fully aware 
of the importance of well drained land. 

Question Booc. —The meeting held on September 25 took the form of a Question 
Box and was attended by 14 members. The questions which had been submitted 
previously were dealt with by Messrs. H. Schultz and F. Rowley (sen.) who 
alternately answered a question, and was followed by the discussion of the meeting. 
The latest spray outfits operate up to 300 and 4001bs. pressure. Is this justified 
considermg the extra wear and tear on engine, pump, hose, &c.f Ans .:—From 200 to 
.lOOlbs. picssure is ample to obtain a good and efficient spray. What is the best type 
of coulter for ploughing in a green crop in the orchard? Ans.: A disc coulter wm 
))refcrred, although for burying green crop or rubbish a heavy disc plough was thought 
best. Tn vicav ot the fact that approximately 120 tons of raspberries were grown in 
this distiict \cai& ago and aU sold, why is it that the few we grow now are not more 
easily disposed of? Ans.: Due perhaps to a number of reasons—(1) The sugar bounty 
ni.aking a piohibitivc price for the housewife to buy sugar to make jam with. (2) The 
general depression. (3) Competition of I'asinanian pulp. (4) Negligence of certain 
growers who sell fruit in the market in improperly painted tins, which when emptied 
have a black appearance on the fruit. The highest grade of paint obtainable was not 
too good for protecting the tin from the acid of the fruit and the consequent dark color. 
Is this Branch of the Bureau doing enough to justify its existence? Ans,: Yes. The 
long time of its existence bears evidence of its justification. Also, being the means of 
disseminating valuable knowledge from time to time it is well justified. Is 
a winter oil spray payable, and if so would you apply one every year? Ans.: It 
pays the first year and perhaps the second, but not every year. Another member was 
of the opinion that a dressing of bone dust each year would do far more good than 
any amount of oil spray. What variety of pear is recommended for present planting? 
Am.: Not advisable to plant any, but for general use Duches® is as good as any. 
When is the best time to plant strawberries; autumn or spring? Ans,: If on clean 
ground, plant early in autumn and there will be a chance of getting a fair crop fiist 
year. If on dirty ground as late in the spring as possible. 

At the meeting held on October 30 which was attended by 14 members and 11 
visitors Dr. Jungfer ga\e an address on the subject, ^'Medical Progress in the Liist 
35 Years.Ho gave reports of doctors who inspected immigrant boats of the early 
settlers, ami compared conditions with the present time. In those days there were no 
antiseptics, anaesthetics, vaccines, or knowledge of surgical cleanliness. A large 
percentage of cases of fever or smallpox were fatal. Due to ignorance of surgical 
cleanliness 8 cases out of 10 when operated on died of blood poisoning. There was 
much controversy over chloroform when first introduced, it being the belief that pain 
was natural to man and should be borne. Pasteur's work was described how by his 
lesearches ho discovered how to control and prevent different germs. The system of 
pasteurization was thus named after him. The efficient work of thq Quarantine Service 
was mentioned, it being said that little was hoard of it because of its efficiency. With 
air services growing and the consequent rapid travel of passengers it was at present 
one of the problem^ of the Quarantine Authorities. Although much progress had been 
made, there was still much to be done, andl the work of doctors in the future would be 
along lines of prevention, rather than treatment. (Secretary, B. Lawrence.) 


MILANG (Average annual rainfall, 14.92in.). 

August 5th. 

Care or Dairy Producje.— ^Mr. J. Daniels read the following paper:—'‘The district 
in which we live is perhaps one of the most suitable dairying areas in the State; it 
has suitable climate and rainfall, and natural feeding facilities. The first considera- 
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tion must be given to milking. Milk when first drawn is immediately affected by- 
bacteria from the air, and may cause great harm if the hands and udders are not 
continually washoH throughout milking. If these points a re not adhered to the bacteria 
thrives and multiplies with alarming rapidity. Keej) the separator and milking 
machine scrupulously clean. It is impossible to make a thorough job witli a cloth 
and hot water; preferably use a good stiff brush. The use of a str.'uning cloth 
tends to taint the milk. When cans aro received from the factory scald befon^ refill 
ing, because the cans are washed and steamed in bore watci, which is highly niiuerabsed. 
Metallic taint is brought about by the use of bad and rusty cream cans caused by 
the tinned surface coming off the can. The chief defects in cream are:—Weedy, unclean, 
metallic, absorbed fiavors, and fermenty, and are due to:—Unclean: Dirty methods 
on the farm, unwashed separators, buckets, &c. Weedy: Cows pastured on rape, 
lucerne, and dandelion at irregular intervals. Metallic: Using utensils that are not 
properly tinned and holding cream in kerosene tins. Absorbed flavors: To avoid this 
defect cool the cream, clean the dairy, and keep the cream away from odors Pennenty: 
Mixing warm cream with cold. Cream under the Dairy Act is chissified into Ihree 
grades—choicest, first, and second. Choicest is a cream free from taints, of clean 
aroma, and suitable for making a first-class butter. First grade: Rliglitlv taiuted and 
slightly unclean. Second grade: Unclean, weedy, metallic, and fermenty. Tho pomts 
set out are:—iSeoond grade, .36, 37, and 38 points; first grade, 30, 40, and 41 points; 
and choicest, 42 points and over. After the crejim is taken delivery of it is weighed 
and entered into a weight book and sampled. After grading the cream tippisl into a 
sieve, and from there to a neutralising vat to which water is added, because the butter 
fat content is too high for churninj^ purposes. A test is then taken to determine the 
amount of lactic acid in the cream. A sample (9c.c.) is put into a small dish, and a 
few drops of phenolphthalein indicator are dropped into the cream. A graduated 
burette containing a 1/lOth solution of caustic soda is filled to the '0' mark, and 
then allowed to drip into the cream. When these reagents neutralise, the cream lurns 
a faint pink. Tho dripping is stopped, and the reading taken to ascertain the per 
centago of acid in tho cream. A chart is u^ed to work out how much bicarbonate of 
soda is wanted to neutralise to a certain extent the acid that is in the cream. The 
whole of the acid is not neutralised, as this would affect the flavor of the butter. 
Prom this the cream is pasteurised. Pasteurising consists of heating the cream to 
140® F. for at least 19 minutes, thus destroying bacterial life Heating is followed 
by quick cooling to check spore formation. In the local factory tlie cieam is heated to 
190® to 200® F. Most food flavors aro vaporised and pass off in steam, and most 
bacteria are destroyed. Care is taken not to scald the cream, and so avoid a cooked 
flavor. Tho cream is then subj'ccted to rapid cooling, done by gravitating it over 
coils containing water first, and then brine at a temperature of 20® F., and finally 
ammonia expansion coils, and finally pumx>ed into receiving vats to ripen. Heating 
and cooling takes leas than a minute. After ripening the cream is churned at 45° 
F., the churn being previously cooled and scalded. The cream is churned until it 
changes into butter granules about the size of corn. Tho buttermilk is run off 
because its retention may leave mottles in the finished article. Tho butter is then 
washed in water at a temperature of 40® P. Two per cent, of salt is then added, and 
the butter finally worked to incorporate the salt and moisture.’* (Secretary, L- 
Yelland.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meetmg. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Adelaide . 

2/11/33 

16 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

J. R. Newland 

Milang . 

1/11/33 

19 

Address—W. J. Spatford 

L. Yelland 

Blacklieath .... 

2/11/33 

10 

Congress Reports. 

K. Paeeh 

Blackheath .... 

7/12/33 

9 

Paper from Journal . 

E. Paoch 

Hope Forest ... 

6/11/33 

22 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Eve 

Murray Bridge . 

22/11/33 

66 

Cinema Lecture—H. N. 
Wicks 

F. Burr 

Mount Pleasant 

17/11/33 

6 

Discussion. 

T, Philps 

Cherry Gardens j 

25/11/33 

100 

Annual Social. 

Stone 
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WOMEN’S BBANCHES. 


In the report of the Women sessions of the 1933 Annual Congress, which appeared 
on page 349 of the October, 1933, issue, the following resolution was omitted:—**That 
where farmers come wider the Farmers Belief Act, their wives and daughtersi who do 
work on the farm should receive under that Act portion of the crop for their own 
excluswe use, as a recognition of their labors and services to the Qommunity/ * 

AUBURN (Average annual rainfall, 23.98in.). 

October 27th.—Attendance, 24. 

Uses of tiiei Citron.—M rs. C. Sandow,i in the course of an address on this subject, 
said if the citron was better known housewives would use it in preference to orange 
for marmalade. She recommended the following recipes:— Citron Feel —Cut the citron 
into quarters, take out pulp, put into a jar with salt water—a handful of salt 
to igall. of water; leave for three days, then put in fresh water for two days, 
changing each day, drain well. Boil in a large saucepan of water until tender enough 
to pierce with head of a pin, drain for 24 hours. Make a syrup by boiling for five 
minutes 1 pint of water to 11b. of sugar; place the peel in the syrup and boil 
quickly until a clear amber color or nearly all the syrup has disappeared. Take out the 
peel and sprinkle well with fine sugar and put in a dish to dry in a cool oven for 
an hour or so two or three days in succession, or dry in the sun. Citron Ginger —Cut 
citrons into eight or more pieces and take out pulp, boil for two hours and throw 
water away. Boil for two hours in fresh water, drain for 24 hours. Weigh, and to 
every 11b. of citron add l^lbs. of sugar and half pint water. Make a syrup of sugar 
and water; when boiling, add the citron and 2ozs. of green ginger in a bag and 
2oza. preseivcd ginger, cut in small pieces, to the pound. Boil until quite clear or 
when it jells—20 to 30 minutes. Citron Conserve —Treat citrons as for citron ginger, 
only use all the fruit and add 1 pint of water to every lib. of citron and l^lbs. of 
sugar. Proceed as for citron ginger; this is done when clear, but the liquid does not 
set. Sweet Citroen Marmalade —Boil citrons, drain, cut fine, and to every 11b. of fruit 
add l^lbs. of sugar and half pint water. Boil until clear. Mixed Marmalade, —To 
one small citron, allow two oranges and two lemons; weigh, cut up very fine, and to 
every lib. of fruit allow 3 pints of water. Cover and leave overnight. Boil next 
day until tender, weigh, and to every lib. of mixture put l^lbs. of sugar. Boil until 
it sets. Citrons must be ripe for all except the marmalade. (Secretary, Miss L. 
Dennison.) 


BELALIE (Average annual rainfall, 17.71in.). 

October 17th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Jam Making. —Paper contributed by Mrs. Fife.—Fruit for jam making should be 
firm, sound, and just ripe—^the fresher the better. If fruit is unripe the pectin or 
jellying power is absent. If overripe fruit is used, fermentation and moulds develop 
and the jam is wasted. Use a shallow, broad pan for preference, which allows the 
water to evaporate better than a deep preserving pan. Butter the bottom of the pan 
to prevent the jam from burning and avoid the need for skimming. Sugar acts as a 
preservative and for good results use only the best sugar. Most fruits reqiiire lib. 
of sugar to each 11b. of fruit, the two exceptions being fig or melon, these requiring 
fib. sugar to lib. fruit, being deficient in acid. The addition of lemon juice or tartaric 
acid is needed to flavor—the quantity may be varied to suit individual tastes. Berry 
fruits do not need overnight preparation, but should be lightly bruieed to start the 
juico flavoring. They require quick boiling to retain the color. The quicker jam is 
boiled after the sugar is added the better the result—about one hour is generally 
sufficient. Pears, apples, and quinces require steady, slow cooking to soften the fruit 
and long boiling if a rich color is desired after the addition of the sugar. Apricots 
and most varieties of plum should be halved, stoned, and covered overnight with half 
of the required amount of sugar. Moorpark Medium is a good jam apricot, Satsuma 
Plum a nice red table jam and Damson or Purple Gage Plums for jams^ tarts or 
puddings. The addition of lib. mulberries to 41bs. plums adds a distinctive flavor. 
Raspberries being poor in pectin are improved by the use of equal quantities of red 
currants and raspberries. Black cherries cooked half an hour before being added to 
gooseberry are an improvement, in the proportion of 31bs. cherries to 61bs. of goose¬ 
berries. Rounds of paper an inch larger than jars should be dipped in warm milk 
and when dry will be like parchment. I prefer jam bottled quite hot, pasted down, 
and left to cool before being stored in a dry, dark cupboard.'' 

Recipes. — Orange Jelly —Slice six large Poorman oranges and two lemons thinly, 
4 idd. 0 pints water, stand all night, and then boil rapidly for one hour until it becomes 
pulpy. Strain through a jelly bag, measure liquid, and allow to every cup of juice 
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one cup of sugar. Boil for one hour until it jells, then skim well. Preserved Ftgs— 
61b8. figs, three cups water, boil until soft, then add! 61bs. sugar, one teaspoon each of 
tartaric acid and ground cloves and Jib. preserved ginger, sliced thinly. Boil three 
to four hours briskly, then bottle and seal. Will keep indefinitely. Upe the small 
brown sugar fig and do not remove the stalk. Peach Conserve —Gibs, peaches, Gib-**, 
sugar, 1 cup cold water. Slice peaches to the thickness of Jin. and strew with all the 
sugar, add water, and allow 1o stand overnight. Bring quickly to the boil and cook 
until a rich wine color. The Elberta or other preserving peaches only are suitable 
for this delicious preserve, which must bo sealed hot. QvA/nce Marmalade —Cut quince‘s 
into dice and to every 11b. of fruit allow 1 pint of water and lib. of sugar. Boil 
cores and peel separately in water and pour over sugar. Boil syrup 30 minutos, then 
add fruit and continue boiling until a deep rich red and the liquid jells when teate<l 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Cummings.) 


CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.53in.). 

October 7th.—^Attendance, 31. 

Butter Making. —Paper read by Mrs. J. Miller;—‘'The making of butter is an 
historic art. It was as neceasary to the health of the ancient Greeks as art was to 
their sense of the beautiful. It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that butter has 
a high vitamin content as well as food value, and that it is false economy to stint 
butter at the table, especially wheie growing children are concerned. Cleanliness is 
essential in all stages of butler production. The cows should be well housed besides 
being well and properly fed. Pasture-fed cows produce butter richer in vitamins than 
stall-fed animals do. Care must be taken to prevent butter being tainted by weeds 
or otlier unsuitable food. All dairy utensils must be kept properly clean with scalding 
water. A sunbath for sei>arator and chum after being washed is an excellent germ 
killer. Scald wooden pats likewise. Separator cream should be cool before bring 
miied with other cream and must be kept cool. A home-made cool safe under a 
shady tree or in a draught is ideal for the summer. Cream should be made up intcH 
butter while fresli, allowing for weathei conditions. If cream is kept cool it may be 
made up three times a week in summer and twice a week in winter. For quick and 
easy churning, the cream should be fairly thick. It should bo worked until the 
buttermilk luns otf the shiny surfaces of the solid mass of butter. Pour off the 
buttermilk and pour cold water over the butter, pressing and stirring the butter with 
a scalded wooden pat, and then strain off the milky water. This washing is repeated 
three or more timcH until the water pours off in a clear stream, and is very necessary, 
for if milky particles are left, the butter will be streaky and will not keep well. 
Press all the water out with the wooden pats, weigh, and allow* about 1 tablespoon of 
salt and 1 teaspoon of sugar to each pound. The sugar counteracts the salt flavor 
and brings out the butter flavor better. It is a good plan to roll the salt so that 
it will mix evenly. Work the sugar and salt well into the butter. The butter is 
then weighed into pounds, patted into shape, ’ and neatly covered with butter paper. 
Allow loz. over for shrinkage if the butter is to be kept. (Secretary, Mrs. W. 
McKendrick.) 


OOONAWARRA. 

October 25th.—^Attendance, 32. 

Pudding Recipes. —Twenty Minute Puddings (Mrs. W. L. Redman)—^Beat well 1 egg- 
and 2 tablespoons sugar. Add 1 tablespoon melted butter, then J cup milk and 1 cup 
flour, to which has been added 1 teaspoon cream tartar and J teaspoon soda. Butter 
5 cups, put currantsi, jam, rhubarb, or brown sugar at bottom. Pour in batter, cover 
with greased paper, and steam. Serve with sauce. Carrot Pudding (Mrs. O. Skinner) 
4ozs. each butter or dripping, flour, and breadcrumbs, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 cup ea^ 
grated carrots, sugar, currants, and milk. Mix all well together, pour into basin. 
Boil or steam 3i hours. Cold Shape (Miss O. Lear)—^Dissolve Joz. gelatine in cup hot 
water, let cool; beat in Jib. sugar. Beat well the yolks of 2 or 3 eggs) and add juice 
of 2 lemons; mix eggs and lemon juice in gelatine. Whip whites, add to mixture, 
and beat all together. Put aside to set. Fruity Snow (Mrs. O. Skinner)—Place* 
alternate layers of ^^snow^^ and sliced mandarins (or any stewed or fresh fruit) with 
a sprinkle of cocoanut and chopped nuts in dish until full. Decorate top and serve 
cold^ *' Snow * ^—Boil 2 cups water and 1 cup sugar, add 2 tablespoons cornflour mixed' 
with water, stir and cook 5 minutes. Add juice of 2 or 3 lemons (or any other 
flavoring), and when cool pour over stiffly beaten whites of 3 eggs. Beat until light. 
Coooan/ut Pudding (Mrs. Lear)—One pint milk, 2 tablespoons each cornflour, sugar 
(crystals), 3 tablespoons cocoanut, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons castor sugar, 1 tableepoon 
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butter^ grated rind of lemon Put milk and butter on to boil. Mix flour smootblj 
with a little of the cold milk. When milk boila^ add flour and cook 2 minutes. Add 
cocoanut, lemon rind, and egg yolks well beaten with (crystals) sugar. Put in buttered 
piedish and stand in water in a moderate oven until set. Beat whites of ^gs to 
stiff froth, stir in castor sugar lightly, spread on top of pudding. Put back in oven 
for a few minutes until set and a pale fawn color. Sultctna Baskets (Mrs. Allder)— 
3ozs. sultanas, IJozs. butter, 2ozs. sugar, 2 tablespoons stewed apples, }lb. short or 
flaky pastry, 2ozs. cake crumbs, loz. ground almonds, almond essence, 1 egg. Boll 
and cut pastry into rounds, line six deep tins; roll trimmings into a long, narrow 
strip, cut it into six pieces, twist, and form horseshoe of each; cream butter and 
sugar and well beaten egg; beat well and add other ingredients. Half All each tart 
and bake 20 minutes in hot oven; take out handles after 10 minutes. Place handles 
upright on each tart to make basket. Passion Fruit Pudding (Mrs. Pounsett)—One 
cup sugar, 2 tablespoons flour, 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, 4 passion fruits, 2 cups 
milk. Cream sugar and butter, add well beaten yolks, flour, milk, passion fruit pulp, 
and lastly stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into piedish and place in large one con¬ 
taining hot water. Bake 1 hour in moderate oven and serve with boiled custard or 
cream. This sets with thick custard on bottom, a layer of passion fruit, and sponge 
on top. This mixture makes a nice lemon pudding, also if juice and grated rind of 
2 lemons is substituted for passion fruit. Boiled Puddings (Mrs. Mitchell)—^When 
possible, make puddings in a mould. Grease mould well and put butterpaper over 
top before putting on lid. A billycan makes a good mould. Steamed puddings are 
lighter than boiled because they do not come in contact with the water. The water 
should be boiling in which to put the pudding and kept boiling until the specifled 
time for same to be served. Water should be replenished as it evaporates. There are 
many ways of preventing the mixture fioin sticking to the cloth, such as dipping cloth 
in boiling water, greasing or flouring it. Another plan is to line the cloth 

with grease proof paper. Always use good suet or butter; rancid fats will 
spoil a pudding. Plum pudding should not be served after a poultry dinner; 
a light dessert such as salads and jellies is preferable. When depended 

upon for their food value most boiled puddings have the necessary vitamins, 
but excessive cooking spoils all vitamins. Boiled puddings must have much cooking 

to turn out successfully. If it is desired to keep Christmas puddings for some time, 

dip in paraffin wax and hang in an airy place. Many boiled puddings can be prepared 
overnight, which saveg time m the morning. Sago Date Puddi/ng —One cup each 
breadcrumbs and dates or raisins, I cup sugar, 2 tablespoons sago soaked in cup of 
milk all night, ^ teaspoon carb. soda in a little milk, 2ozb. melted butter. Mix all 
ingredients, butter last. Steam in a greased mould for 2i hours. Marguerite Pudding 
—2ozs. each dripping or butter and moist sugar, ilb. S.B. flour, 1 egg, and a very 
little milk. Line mould with any kind of jam, or a layer of jsitewed fruit. Steam 
1 hour. JRaisxn and Orange Bioll —Crust: lib. flour, ^Ib. suet, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, water to make a medium dough. Filling: 2 cups seeded raisins, rind and 
juice of 2 oranges, golden syrup. Sift flour, baking powder, salt. Bub in shredded 
suet and add water. Boll out |in. thick. Spread with syrup, cover with raisins and 
sprinkle with rind and juice of oranges. Put in floured cloth and boil 2i hours. 
Plum Pudding (1)—Jib. each suet, moist sugar, raisins, sultanas, Hb. each mixed peel 
and breadcrumbs, 4 eggs, 1 wine glaas brandy, 2ozs. almonds, half nutmeg, and a 
little salt. Mix the beaten eggs and brandy together before adding other ingredients. 
Bub the flour and suet well together before adding fruit, &c. Boil 6 or 7 hours. 
Plum Pudding (2)—Jib. each sugar, raisins, currants, flour, butter, 4 eggs, 2ozs. 
lemon peel, half wine glass brandy, ^If teaspoon soda. Boil 7 hours. B^t butter 
and sugar, add eggs, then flour and fruits. Meat Pies (Mrs. Modistach)—lib. to 
IJlbs. beef or neck mutton, and 3 or 4 sheeps’ kidneys. Put in layers with pepper 
and salt and cover each layer with flour. FUl up with cold water, cover, put in the 
oven, and cook slowly for IJ houns. Cover with short crust, bake 15 to 20 minutes. 
If liked, onion and carrot can be added. Meat can be put through mincer instead of 
being cut, as is usually done. Chicken or Babbit Pie —Take one medium sized or two 
young rabbits, bone, and cut up, stand in salt and water for 1) to 2 hours. Arrange 
joints of rabbit in piedish with thin slices of ham or bacon and some yolks of hard 
boiled eggs. Cover with stock or water, add pepper and salt to taste and little 
nutmeg. Cover with puff paste. Bake hours. Apple Or Bhubarb Fie, —Stew apples 
with sugar, one or two cloves, and pinch of cinnamon, turn into piedish. Cover with 
puff pastry, or mix together 1 cup breadcrumbs, half cup sugar, 1 cup cocoanut. 
Moisten with a little apple or rhubarb juice. Put on top of fruit, whip the whites 
«of two eggs, drop in spoonsful on top, and bake until golden brown in moderate oven. 
<Secretary, Mrs. F. Skinner.) 
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LAURA BAY. 

September 5th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Household Hints. —^Paper read by Mrs. D. F. Morrison:— ^*Stov( Hint: When 
using silverfros for stoves pour off oil which is floating on top of mixture and add 
same quantity of kerosene, it will not turn brown with heat. When out of stove jmlish, 
mix equal parts of vinegar, boiled linseed oil, and kerosene. Shake until a creamy 
consistency. To JRemove Htist Stains from fuji silk rub unaalted butter well into tlie 
silk and let lie about an hour, then wash in the usual way. J G(W(l Mop Oil: 11 parte 
kerosene to 1 of raw linseed oil, put mixture in bottle and shako before using. Tar 
on a SiXk Dress or White Stioes can be cleaned off easily by rubbing with eucalyptus. 
To Hemove Scorch Marks: Make paste of magnesia and water, spread on part and when 
dry brush off powder. To Memove Mildew fmnn Lvnen: Hub parts with sc^ap and 
sprinkle with chalk, leave for a day then wash. Two treatments may be needed. 
Carron Oil for Bums: Mix equal quantities of olive oil and lime water. Keo]) closely 
corked, shake before using until thick and milky. When Setting a Fowl: Make hole 
in ground, pour in dipper of water, let soak in, then put straw and eggs; watoi and 
warmth from fowl steams egg shells and makes them efjsy to hat«*h To Cha?i Cloths 
or Bugs: Mix sheepor bullocks^ gall with equal water, scrub until it becom(‘s soapy 
and until it disappears and original color returns; put in fresh air to freshen A few 
drops of Ckindy^s crystals in water will keep fowls healthy. When making a 
quantity of sandwiches, put mustard in butter, add a few drops of hot water, and mix 
well; it is easier to spread and butter goes further; this is especially good in cold 
weather. Bread Makmg: A cup of cold water put in the o\cii when baking bread 
makes it steam and is much lighter and moist. A sprig of w^ormwood put in a cup of 
boiling water and a small quantity of solution taken twice a day will cure boils. 
Cough Mixture: 3d. worth each of peppermint, paregoric, laudanum^ and aniseed, pour 
1 pint boiling water on lib. treacle, stir when coo), add above mixture, bottle 'ind 
cork well.^' (Secretary, Mrs. D. Morrison.) 


MCLAREN FLAT. 

November 2nd.—^Attendance, 20. 

Manufacture of Buttermilk Powder. —The Hon. Secretary (Mrs. D. Elliott) pre 
sented the following paper:—‘^Buttermilk is generally used for feeding pigs, and 
most of the large manufacturers dispose of their buttermilk for that purpose. The 
buttermilk is run from churns into tinned steel holding vats. If the milk contains 
but little acid, it is often left overnight in order that acid to the proper degree may 
develop. The milk is then gravitated to the drying plant. This consists of two 
oblong steel rollers placed together and revolving at a speed of 20 revolutions per 
minute in opposite directions. The rollers are hollow and steam under pressure is 
used for heating same. Steel knives are aflftxed at correct angle on the roller for 
removal of the solids. A hood, leading through, the roof of the building, is generally 
made of galvanized iron and is placed above the rollers in order to cope with the 
evaporated moisture. The live steam inside the rollers is, by the means of a pressure 
pump, retunied to the steam boiler. The operation commences by the rollers being 
gradually heated and set in motion. The blades are then adjusted to the rollers. 
When the rollers have the required heat, buttermilk is run into the distributors above 
the roller, from there an even flow of milk is led over the hot rollers. There the 
milk fitarta boiling, the moisture ‘ evaporates, and the solids adhere to the rollers. 
The solids consist of casein, sugar, and fat. The latter in very small quantities, 
generally about 6 per cent. In order to recover the thin film of milk solids, sharp* 
knives are forced on the bright polished surface of the rollers and sheets of solids 
resembling paper are seen leaving the roller. If the knives are blunt or the rollers 
too hot the solids are burnt and discolored, whereas with milk of proper acidity, with 
knives in good condition and carefully adjusted, the steam pressure correct, a product 
almost white and quite palatable is obtained. The sheets of solid milk are worked 
through a medium fine sieve into bags. The powder has a flaky, velvety appearance* 
It mixes well with other ingredients, ‘crushed ^ain, &c., which, in proper balanced, 
proportions, forms the latest idea in feeding chickens and fowls. 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.76in.). 

November 17th.—Attendance, 7, 

Salad Recipes. — Japanese Salad: 2 lettuces, 1 apple, 1 large orange, 3 or 4 radisher,. 
i tin small sliced pineapple, Jib. ripe tomatoes. Wash the lettuces, drain and arrange* 
leaves in a circle in salad bowl. Out orange sections in halves, peel the tomatoes and 
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4ipple, cut up fruit into small cubes, slice radishes thinly. Mix fruit with salad dressing. 
Cream Dressing i 2 tablespoons thick cream, J tablespoon Worcester sauce, pinch castor 
sugar, 1 dessertspoon lemon juice, salt and pepper. Mix cream gradually, with sauce, 
sugar, salt, and pepper; stir in lemon juice by degrees. Cooked Salad Dressing: 1 
teaspoon mustard, 1 dessertspoon butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg, 1 gill milk, 3 table¬ 
spoons vinegar, ^ teaspoon salt. Mix butter, mustard, salt and sugar; break egg on 
to it and beat 1 minute, then add milk and vinegar. Cook until it thickens and resembles 
custard, stirring all the time. If put in an airtight vessel this will keep. Fruit Salad: 
2 slices pineapple, 3 bananas, 1 orange, i lemon, few strawberries, 1 apple, 1 tablespoon 
pineapple juice or light wine, i pint whipped cream, castor sugar, 3 passion fruit. 
Pare and core apple and cut into small dice, also pineapple. Peel and cut bananas into 
rings. Peel orange, remove pith, and cut into small pieces. Put fruit in layers in small 
dish, sprinkling with lemon juice and sugar. Pour juice or wine over. Decorate with 
whipped cream and strawberries. Cucumber, Onion, and Tomato Salad: Scald 2 large 
tomatoes, peel and slice, adding 2 teaspoons of sugar. On a separate dish peel and 
grate cucumber, adding a teaspoon of salt. On the third dish peel and cut very finely 
an onion, then cover it with vinegar. Soak for an hour or two. Strain salt water from 
cucumber, add tomatoes and onion just as they have been soaking. Lettuce Salad: 
Wash and shred 2 heads of lettuce. Boil 2 eggs hard. Remove shells and mash the 
yolks fine. Mix well together the juice of 1 or 2 lemons, 2 or 3 tablespoons water, 1 
dessertspoon of sugar, ^ tablespoon of salt, 1 tablespoon sweet cream, adding this last 
to prevent curdling, and the yolks of the eggs, and pour over the lettuce. Cut the 
whites of the egg^ into rings and arrange on top. Beetroot Salad: Boil beetroot until 
tender. Rub peel otf and slice. Boil a level ti'aspoon of cloves and a piece of cinnamon 
bark in a cupful of vinegar with a dessertspoon of sugar added, pour over beet and 
then put a cupful of the liquid, in which the beet was boiled, with the beet. Salad 
Dressing: tablespoons vinegar, 1 teaspoon mixed mustard, 1 tablespoon sugar, ^ 

teaspoon salt, ^ tablespoon butter. Yolk of raw egg. Mix above ingredients into raw 
paste and hold over a fire until very thick, stirring well all the time. When cold thin 
with milk. Veal Brawn and Salad: 11b. veal, 1 part stock. Jib. of bacon or ham, 2 
hard-boiled eggs, 1 teaspoon chopped parsely, salt and pepper, loz. gelatine, J teaspoon 
grated lemon rind. Rinse a mould with cold water and decorate with some of the eggs 
and bacon, (’ut up veal, bacon and eggs into neat dice. Fill mould with neat layer 
'of these, season ciich layer. Dissolve gelatine in stock and pour over meat. Place a 
greased paper over top and cook in moderate oven 2 to 3 hours. Fill up with rest of 
stock when cooked; when cold turn out and garnish with shredded lettuce, sliced 
tomato, diced carrot, cold peas, sliced cucumber, and beetroot. (Secretary, Mrs. M. 
JTutchosson.) 


MUNDALTjA (Average annual rainfall, 19.22in.). 

October 27th.—^Attendance, 15. 

Biscuit Competition. —The Branch conducted a successful Biscuit Making Com¬ 
petition. The Misses D. Carson and M. Knowling were awarded first and second prizes 
respectively for the best six varieties made from one economical recipe. The following 
are the winning recipes:—Mixture, Cream Biscuits ,—^Beat 1 cup sugar and 1 cup 
butter to a cream. Add 1 cup sweet cream, then 4 cups plain flour and 1 teaspoon 
cream tartar, half teaspoon soda. (1) Roll out thin and bake in moderate oven. 
(2) Cocoarmt Biscuits —Take piece of mixture and add cocoanut. (3) Mushroom Biscuits 
—^Roll out piece mixture, cut into rounds, and bake. When cold, ice bottom with 
chocolate icing and when dry ice top with white icing (mix with white of egg). Make 
remainder of icing very stiff and mould into shape of stems. (4) Almond Fingers — 
Roll out dough very thin. Spread with icing sugar mixed with white of egg. Sprinkle 
with chopped almonds, cut in fingers, and bake light brown. (5) Baspherry Fingers — 
Roll out piece of mixture and spread with raspberry jam. Have ready 1 egg, half cup 
sugar, and 1 cup cocoanut mixed together. Sprinkle on top of jam and bake a light 
brown. (6) Fair^g Bings —^Roll out piece of mixture, cut in rings, half having smaUer 
ring cut from centre. Bake, and when cold fill with jam and ice with lemon icing. 

Drying Woollen Caraigams, 4‘c .—^Draw old silk stockings through sleeves and peg 
stockings to line. Articles retain shape and dry quickly. 

Ants ,—Paint edges of doors and shelves with carbolic acid. 

Questions ,—Should bread tins be washed after every bakingf Ans,: As bread takes 
longer to rise in fresh tins, most people only wash after every other baking. Which 
is the correct way to season poultry! Ans,: Parsley fo-r fowls, sage for ducks, thyme 
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for mutton. Use an egg to bind ingredients, and if cut up onion is placed In basin 
with pinch of soda and boiling water over it, seasoning does not repeat. Which is 
correct way to place pastry in Napoleon cake I Ans.: Put the pastry top and bottom, 
sponge in centre. What will create an appetite? Ans.: Place pinch hops in tumbler 
of boiling water. Take before meals. (Secretary, Miss M. Kemp.) 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

October 31st.—^Attendance, 14. 

Infant Nursing. —Mrs. O. Hilder read the following paper:—''The following 
methods gained from personal experience have proved benefleial to both mother and 
baby. From the time the baby leaves the hospital regular hours for bathing, sleeping 
and feeding are essential. This promotes regular habits and lightens the burden or 
the daily routine of the mother where the liousework is concerned. Let the babj 
commence the day by having the first feed about 6 a.m., and after changing the 
clothes allow him to lie in the cot until about 8,30 a.m., which is bath time. After 
doing this, if the baby is at all constipated, a teaspoonful of orjmge juice every 
morning is advisable. Child should bo ready for a second feed about 9 a.m. Pro¬ 
viding the baby is properly bathed and fed ho should sleep until the next feed about 

12 noon, and care miist be taken to see that the child has as much fresh air and 

sunshine as possible. The baby’s next feeding time is about 3 p.m., and then towards 
evening time, about 5.30 p.m., give another bath and feed and put him to bed. The 
last feed, of course, for the night should be about 10 p.m. After this final feed, change 
him, put him in a warm, dry bed, so made that he cannot kick off the clothes. He 
should sleep until morning without stirring. Sometimes it is necessary to give a drink 
of water between feeds. This method of baby caring is good until the child is up 
to six months old, and then a change of diet can be made by feeding on arrowroot 
biscuits soaked in boiling water to which has been added a little sugar. When 

cutting the teeth, it will he found of considerable assistance if the baby is allowed to 

bite on bones and crusts. A healthy baby should commence to crawl at 10 months 
and walk at 12 months. Remember that for a healthy, happy baby and a contented 
mother regularity, plenty of fresh air and good food and exercise are essential.” 
(Secretary, Mrs. Croseman.) 


WASLEYS. 

October 4th. 

The meeting took the form of a flower show, the adjudicators being Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Gilbert, of Roweworthy College, who awarded the prizes as follows:—Twelve cut 
flowers—Miss E. Fagg, first; Mrs. J. Hancock, second. Six cut flowers—Miss E. Fagg, 
first; Mrs. W. C. Toll, second. Six roses—Mrs. Sanders, first. Table decorations—Miss 
E. Fagg, first; Mrs. E. Hay, second. Posies—Mrs. W. C. Toll, first; Mrs. J. Hancock, 
second. Shoulder sprays—Miss G. George, first and second. (Secretary, Miss .1. Braun.) 


DRESSMAKING. 


Paper read hy Miss JR. Heffernan at the October Meeting of the Kyhybolite Branch.] 

In dressmaking there are many things to be taken into consideration, the chief of 
which are:—(1) How to take measurements; (2) How to draft a pattern; (3) placing 
and cutting patterns, (o) In cutting—(1) Allowing fullness; (2) flares, &c. 

taking Measurements. 

Not knowing how to take measurements correctly often results in wasting good 
material. Again, should one send away for a frock ready made, the exact measure¬ 
ments should be given to ensure a good fit. 

The person, to be measured must stand erect. Tie a piece of tape around the waist 
and pull gently into position to make a waist line, for a number of measurements 
are taken either to or from that line. 

Neck ,—The neck measurement is taken firmly, but not tightly, around neck, midway 
between case of neck and chin. 

Bust .—This is taken loosely with the tape measure well up over the shoulder blades 
at back and around over the fullest part of the bust. 

Across Chest ,—Take t.hiff in line, 2in. below the case of the neck, from where the 
arm joins the body at one side across to the other. 
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Across Back. —Is taken in. line with and 4in. below the nape of the neck from where 
the arm joins the bo<ly a1 one side aci 06 s to the other, 

Btist Bulc. —Some people would think that by halving the bust measurement the 
Imck and front patterns should naturally fit. That is not so. A separate measurement 
is needed for the bust because it is necessary to allow for the fullness in front and 
the side seam towards the back. Therefore, tins bust rule is necessary. Take half 
across the back plus ]in. and subtract from half bust measurement. 

U7idei Anru —Yrom well into the armpit to waist line. There is a standard shoulder 
measurement. For adult bin., for a child Sin. 

Sleeve. —Thrt'c measurements are nec^essary:—(1) Full length; (2) around top; 
(S) around elbow. Full length is taken with arm outstretched from well into the 
armpit to the bone at the wiist. Around top of sleeve is taken with the arm hangings 
to the side .around top of armhole over the point of the shoulder blade. To be done 
tightly Around elbow is taken firmly, but not tightly, with the arm well bent and 
taken well o\er the point. 

Skiri. (1) "Waist is taken tightly around the waist line. (2) Hips in line with 
and (iiii. below the waist line loosely around the hips. 

Thes{» are the most essential measurements. There are others of minor impoitance 
that are easily taken, such aa front length, back length, ordinary length, &c. 

JMihs KefTemaii here demonstrated the diafting of a pattern. 

I’jACiNo AND Cutting Patterns. 

Ill placing patterns, place centre front straight dowm fold of material On velvety 
place all patterns the same way—with the pile running from bottom upwards—so 
that the pile will fall out and show the full depth of color. All other cloths with a 
nap or sheen must run from top downwards. 

After placing patterns, always allow iin. for seams all round. After hnished cutting 
out the pattern and it is desired to make it about lin. wider, allow lin. down the- 
centre front by moving it back from the fold the required distance. If it is allowed 
around the outside of the pattern it will spoil the shape and cut of the frock. 

To allow fullness in front by tucks or gathers, split up the pattern and spread it 

apait about .Sin. Thou place on the material, out out, and make two or three small 

lows of gathering or about four ^m. tucks. The same applies to children's clothes. 
One can make a little yolk and cut open the bottom in four places—two* in front and 
Iwo at the back and allow 2in. or so for smocking or pleats or gathers. 

For flared coat, skirt, or flaiod frills, it is necessary to cut out a foundation pattern. 

Draw a line from top to bottom every 2in. or Sin. apart. Cut up a flare. Frills aie 

done in a similar manner. 

Hints on Machine. 

Heavy Running of Machine may he Caused by. —(1) Being clogged by flbres of 
material, dust, &c.; (2) being choked by bad oil; (3) not having been oiled regularly; 

(4) various oil holes bi*ing overlooked; (5) the driving belt too tight or too lose. 

The Breaking of Upper Threading may he Caused hy. —(1) The upper tension being 

too tight; (2) by machine being wrongly tested; (3) the needle being too fine for 
material or cotton; (4) the needle being set too low; (5) the needle being blunt; 
(()) the eye not being sufficiently polished, leaving sharp edges which will cut the 
thread as it passes through; (7) Another make of needle being used that does not 
suit the machine; (8) the shuttle worn roughly or sharply in places through lack of 
oil. 

The Breaking of Shuttle Thread may he Caused hy. —(1) The shuttle tension being 
screwed in too tightly oi shuttle incorrectly threaded; (2) the hole in stitch plate 

becoming rough or jagged through a badly set needle touching it occasionally; (3) the 

shuttle becoming worn by constant use. 

IrrcguUir 8tt!{ches may be Carnal by.—(l) Too thick a material being used for 
needle; (2) the shuttle thread being thicker than upper thread; (3) the upper tension 
too tight or slack; (4) the tension of shuttle too tight or' too loose. 

Missed Stitches moAf he Gamed by-—(1) The needle being set too high: (2) the 

needle being set too low; (3) the needle being too blunt; (4) the needle being bent; 

(5) the needle being too fine for thread. 

Stitches Tudkermg may he Caused ht/.—(1) Too long a stitch; (2) top tension too^ 
tight; (3) machine threaded incorrectly. 

A Few Useful Hints. 

When binding flares, collars, &e., cut the binding as narrow as possible and on the- 
true cross, otherwise it will not set correctly. 

An easy way of finding out how much material is required to make a pleated skirt 
with 2m. pleats is to take three times the hip meacniremeint. 
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Do not have iron over hot for pressing silk. Heat causea silk to cut. 

One way of finishing off a garment is to nick small V-shaped pieces out along 
the edges of seams; it will prevent it from fraying. 

A Few Smtahle Styles arid Colors to suit Different People. —A stout person should 
never wear tummings or bright stripes running around the figure; have them running 
straight up and down. For a tall, thin peison, trimming running round is most 
suitable. 

Smtahle Colors, —The blonde with blue eyes, reddish, yellow hair, and pink cheeks 
has the easiest task in choosing becoming colors. Violet and blue to tone with her 
eyes; pink, grey, black, and white would become this type The girl with auburn 
hair would look well in deep plum, dark blues, dark green, and also brown that would 
tone with her hair. The lady with grey hair, who wishes to look much younger, 
must wear a dark toning under her chin and grey to match her hair. Black and 
white would look well on this type. A Aery important point about color is that a 
color that suits in daylight will often dishearten under gaslight. 

To Bcmove Shine. —Steaming is resorted to to remove shine and restoio material to 
its natural appearance. Place a damp cloth over the shine marks, press with a hot 
iron for a few seconds until steam is raised, then remo\e damper and slap the part 
affected with open hand. Brush well and all slimy patches should disappear. Another 
was is place damp cloth on pressing table and lay shined material on this. Place dr^ 
cloth on t)»e wrong side and jireas with moderately hot iron. This draws steum from 
damp cloth. Velvet or jersey velour may be restored by steaming over a basin of 
boiling water. 

JIow to Prevent Colors from Ermiung ami Fading. —To set blue, brown, and browuidi 
led shades, soak material for two hours in a solution made of loz. of sugar of lead 
to eveiy gallon of water. Take care to disaol\e carefully before placing gaimont or 
material in solution. This process will set the above colors permanently To set 
green, mauve, purple, or purplish red shades, soak material in alum water, using lo/ 
of alum to Igall, of water. A simple method that may prevent colors from ruiniing 
when washed is to add about loz. of salt to Igall. of water and rinse material in this 
after washing. 


SALADS. 


[Paper presented hy Mesdames Qv/irlc and Victorsen at the November meeting 

of the Clare Branch.] 

Attendance, 35. 

Balads are wholesome, appetising, and easily made, and this with their small cost 
renders it possible to have them daily in hot weather. There is nothing so refreshing 
after a hard day’s work in the hot sun to find that the evening meal consists largely 
of fresh, cool vegetables prepared in such a way that they make an instant appeal to 
the most jaded: appetite. This is particularly so at harvest time. At this period there 
is little spare time for the housewife to prepare meals that need a lot of preparation 
and there is such variety that can be had with easily obtained ingredients when dealing 
with salads that they make the exacting work of providing attractive summer meals 
comparatively easy. 

Nearly all fresh vegetables can bo used in salads. In America they associate in 
their raw state carrots, cabbage, turnip, and many other vegetables not generally in 
use with us as a main ingredient of a salad. 

/Lettuce is the foundation of many appealing salads and is the vegetable mostly 
used in this country, but many others when cooked can be used for making up dishes 
that when treated with a dressing are refreshing and nourishing. It is generally 
recognised that the iron and other minerals contained in vegetables purify the blood 
and act as a tonic to the system. Any cold meat, fish, or poultry left over from u 
previous meal may be cut into small thin pieces and mixed with salad vegetables. 

Three main things are necessary in salad making:—(1) The vegetables must bo 
fresh and young; (2) they must be dried after washing; (3) the salad dressing must 
not be poured over them until just before serving. (4) Oil or cream is absolutely 
necessary in order that a salad shall not be indigestible. 

Becipes. 

Potato Salad, —^Boil the required amount of potatoes in their jackets—use potatoes 
that do not break easily—^until nearly cooked; small new potatoes are best. Peel while 
hot and cut in slices, and while hot add about one teaspoon of olive oil, pepper, and 
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salt, cut an onion up finely, a little sugar, and moisten with white vinegar. If pre¬ 
ferred, mayonnaise dressing can be used instead of the above ingredients. Garnish 
with parsley. 

Bean Salad .—Cut French beans either across or lengthways and boil until tender, 
Drain off liquid and add an onion, out up finely, salt, pepper, and a little sugar, and 
moisten with vinegar. 

Celery Root Salad .—Put the celery roots on to boil until tender, then drain liquid 
and cut in slices, add pepper, salt, and vinegar. 

Salad from left over Cooked Vegetables .—little lettuce, onion, French or haricot 
beans, peas, or pieces of celery chopped finely; add salad dressing. 

Beetroot Salad .—Boil a bunch of beetroot uiUil quite soft, then cut in thin slices. 
Place in salad bowl and between each layer of beetroot put some white pieces of 
uncooked celery and a few drops of vinegar. Sprinkle with a little pepper and salt 
and stand for a few minutes. Dressing —Put loz. of butter in a saucepan; when 
melted add one tablespoon of flour; mix well, then add one cup of milk, and stir 
until it boils. Put it aside to cool. Boil an. egg hard. Mix a little mustard, pepper,, 
salt, and sugar in a cup, add the yolk of the hard-boiled egg and blend all with just 
a little drop of milk; add this to the dressing, mix well, and pour over the beetroot. 
Garnish with the white of the egg and a few pieces of beetroot. 

Cucumber Salad .—Cut up cucumber very fine and sprinkle with pepper and salt. 
Make a dressing of cream, vinegar, a little sugar, and pour over the cucumber. 

Tomato Salad .—Cut up tomatoes, cucumber, and onion very fine, sprinkle sugar, 
pepper, and salt on it, add vinegar. Mint or parsley chopped up very fine makes an 
improvement to this salad. 

Orange Salad .—Oranges peeled and cut in small pieces, sprinkled with sugar one 
hour before using, are delicious. Add cream or custard, eocoanut. 

Bcachesy peeled and prepared the same way, are also delicious. 

Bananas in stewed fruits are an improvement. Cut the bananas up about half an 
hour before serving. 

Dressings. 

(1) Hard boiled eggs, pepper, salt, sugar, mustard, cream, and vinegar must be 
used the same day. 

(2) Put 3 eggs in a jug, add 1 small cup sugar, 1 cup milk, 2 teaspoons mustard, 
1 teaspoon salt, cups vinegar. Stand in a saucepan of water and boil until 
dressing thickens. Bottle and cork. This will keep for about two months. If onion 
is disagreeable to the taste and to get the flavor into a salad, rub out the bowl with 
onion before putting in salad. 

To make a lettuce crisp, put a steel knife in the water with the lettuce. Lemon 
used instead of vinegar in salads is less harmful for most people. 


Other Reports received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Gladstone . 

24/10/33 

24 

Congress Report. 

Miss M. Sargent 

Laura Bay. 

10/10/33 

7 

Congress Report.. 

Mrs. D. Morrison 

Eurelia. 

26/10/33 

21 

Congress Report. 

Mrs. I. Wall 

Hangalo. 

8/11/33 

12 

Congress Report. 

Mrs. B. Coles 

Wasleys. 

2/11/33 

200 

Annual Social. 

Miss J. Braun 

Belalie . 

12/12/33 

26 

** Gift Making,” Mrs. and 
Miss Cummings 

Mrs. A. Cummings 

Kybybolite .... i 

30/10/33 

23 

Address—Miss E. Camp¬ 
bell 

Address—^Mrs. H. Fewings 

Mrs. W. Kekwick 

Parilla . 

16/11/33 

31 

Mrs. R. Welden 

Williamstown... 

6/12/33 

7 

Christmas Recipes. 

Mrs. A. Cundy 

Gladstone . 

19/11/33 

37 

Address—Miss H. Clark . 

Mrs. L. J. Sargent 

Wirrilla . 

6/10/33 

10 

” Sweet Making,” Mrs. W. 
Jones and Miss N. 
Evans 

Miss M. Jones 

Wirrilla . 

8/12/33 

12 

Christmas Gifts . 

Miss M. Jones 
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AGRICwhxJRAL VIEWS ANij feOMMENTS. 


BQSOELLANEOnS. 

AgrLeul^nml Afttiiaai OonfgreaciMi. 

District Conferences will be held as follows:— 

Lower North, at Riverton, Thursday, February 22ud, O. E. Longbotrtoiri (Secretary). 

Yorlce Pemnsvla, at Port Victoria (Wauraltee branch), Wednesday, March 7th, 
M. Newbold (Secretary). 

South-East (Upper), at Wolseley, Wednesday, March 21st, B. W. SharraS (Secretary). 

South-East (Lower), at Tantanoola, Wednesday, April 11th, H. M. Kennedy (Secre¬ 
tary). 

Dairywg, at Milang, Wednesday, May 9th, Ij. E. Yelland (Secretary). 

Eyre's Fenxnaula (West), at Ceduna, Wednesday, July 4th, A. R. Maguire, Muda- 
muckla (Secretary). 

Upper North, at Wilmington, Wednesday, July 18th, Ohas. Cole (Secretary). 

6 In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are 
invited to submit papers and questions for the agenda. 

Wamlng to Usera of Sodium Chlorate. 

The Director of Chemistry (Mr. W. T. Row'c) has drawn attention to the danger 
inherent in the use of sodium chlorate as a weed destroyer. He has made a special 
request that as a warning to users of this compound the following report received 
from the New Zealand Department of Internal Affairs on Explosives and Dangerous 
Goods for the year ended March Slat, 1933, should be published in this Journal :— 

^^It is desired to call attention to the dangers incidental to the handling of sodium 
chlorate, a compound which is finding extensive application in the fanning industry 
for spraying noxious weeds. The chlorate is rich in oxygen and renders any organic 
matter with which it comes in contact highly infiahtmable—for instance, clothing 
impregnated with it will ignite readily from a spark or flame. 

‘*A typical accident attended with fatal results occurred during the year. The 
victim had been spraying ^ragwort^ and his clothing had become 'well saturated with 
chlorate solution and had subsequently dried out. Whilst smoking a cigarette at 
lunch-time, a glowing ember foil on his clothes, which burst into fierce flames. 

“A further danger lies in the fact that sodium chlorate, when intimately mixed 
with organic matter, forms a powerful explosive which is extremely sensitive to 
friction and percussion, and which, under o^rdinary conditions of handling, is liable 
to explode prematurely. It is understood that at farmers^ meetings such mixtures 
have been described as ^cheap and simple explosives' for farm use. Several accidents 
—at least one with serious consequences—^liave been recorded during the year, the 
mixture used being sodiumi chlorate and sugar. Explosives formed from such mixturoB 
are not authorized for use in New Zealand, and the Department has issued a warning 
that the mixing of sodium chlorate with other materials to form explosives is 
illegal, and that a prosecution will bo taken against any person found engaging in 
the practice. Irrespective of any injury which may be incurred those concerned in 
the matter of this class of explosive are liable to a heavy monetary penalty. 

PublicattoPi BeoeiTed. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of:— 

Bulletin No. 3, * ^ Improvement of Grass Land, ’ ’ Is. net. 

Bulletin No. 48, Rations for Livestock,” Is. net. 

Published by the Ministry of Agriculture, England. 
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AGRIOULTXTRAL INQUIRIES. 


[Beplies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spapkord, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 

Jkiudee Wheat. 

Asking for information concerning Dundee 'wheat, a variety that has rapidly 
increased in popularity in New South Wales, a subscriber to the Journal of Agriculture 
has been advised that Dundee has proved to be far superior to Federation in yield, 
grain quality, and disease resistance. Local baking tests have already indicated the 
improved quality of Dundee, and this has been corroborated by Dr. Kent Jones, 
England, who states that Dundee is a decided improvement in general strength 
baking quality) over even good commercial Australian wheat. Dundee is destined to 
make considerable headway in cultivation in New South Wales, and perhaps also 
in other States. With the development of wheats of such grain quality, the British 
miller will find that Australian wheat will show improvement in general strength 
and he will be able to use it more freely in his blend. 

Baking tests have been made also with promising new wheats. • Broadly speaking, 
these tests have shown that Dundee, Ford, and Canimbla are superior in baking 
(quality to the present popular varieties. 

The Principal of Roseworthy Agricultural College (Dr. A. R. Callaghan) says that 
the Pelschelnke time figure of several wheats tested at the College last year was;— 
Florence, 86; Dundee, 68; Ford, 56; Sultan, 56; Waratah, 41; Sword, 33; Nabawa, 33; 
Gallipoli, 27. At the University of Sydney last year the time figure for Dundee was 
120 and for Ford 70. 

The sample harvested at Boseworthy Agricultural College this season is of 
excellent appearance, plump, hard, and heavy, and it is expected to show a very high 
time figure when tested out. 


TOP SPECIAL SUPER (45%) 



the Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
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AxutlyalB of CMnese Oa'bbage. 

The Department of Agriculture has had analysed a sample of Chinese cabbage for 
a poultry keeper at Hindmarsh. The sample of Chinese cabbage has shown up very 
well, and on the figures recorded should prove a first-class foodstuff for poultry. In 
comparison with other well-known greenfeeds it is really nutritious and being such a 
soft, sappy plant should bo readily digestible. 

ComposiiUm, 






Nitrogen- 



Starch 




Crude 


free 



Equiva- 

Nutrient 


Moisture. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Extracts. 

ITbre. 

Ash. 

lent. 

Ratio. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Chinese cabbage 

. 80.0 

0.2 

0.8 

6.9 

2.2 

4.9 

8.4 

Ito 2.0 

Mustard . .. . 

. 80.0 

4.0 

0.0 

9.4 

4.0 

2.0 

9.6 

Ito 3.4 

Mangels .... 

. 80.0 

1.9 

0.2 

14.4 

1.6 

1.9 

10.5 

1 to 11.0 

Lucerne . .. . 

. 80.0 

4.0 

0.6 

7.9 

5.5 

2.0 

8.0 

Ito 2.5 

Rye. 

. 80.0 

2.4 

0.6 

9.2 

6.6 

1.2 

10.0 

Ito 6.7 


The very narrow nutrient ratio of 1 to 2.0 and the high content of ash (4.9) 
means that provided the (/hinese cabbage docs not prove to be excessively laxative, it 
should be a first-class greenfeed for poultry, and particularly for growing chicks and 
laying hens. 

Deterioration of Seed Wheait. 

Ths SecfreKvry of the Sufherlmda Brandi ashed: **Is it possible that, even thouffhf 
seed idheat is anwuMy graded, a variety may deteriorate with loss of proUfloaoy?** 

Reply—Careful grading of seed wheat kee^Ms up thel prolificacy of seed wheat because, 
other things being equal, large seeds give higher yields than small seeds, and also 
produce a larger proportion of large seeds than are secured from small seeds. On the 
other hand, grading does very little towards keeping a variety true-to-type and, as a 
matter of fact, may lead to its more rapid deterioration in this respect. If a variety 
of wheat? contains as an admixture another variety of large grain, grading tends to 
increase the proportion of strangers, because the machine retains the larger grains. 
The only sure way of keeping a variety of wheat true-to-type and fully vigorous 
is to grow a small plot in wide^spaced rows, remove all strangers by hand, and care¬ 
fully and regularly grade all seed sown. If an attempt is to V made to improve a 
'jrariety of wheat, it is necessary to go a step further and hand select all beads from 
^hich the grain is to be secured to plant the small plot in wide-spaced rows. 


i*eeding Wheat to Sheep veraag Marketiiig Grain. 

A eorresponfient from Streaky Bay, in seeking, advice ’ as to the advantages of 
feedimg wheat to sheep rather than marketing of the grain, mentions that (fhe price 
for wheat at the local siding is 28, per bushel, less 5d. dockage, for a sample below. 
f\a.q. , . ^ 

;i Reply—^The isolation of th^ districts which comprise Central Eyre^s Peninsula and 


the lack of suitable markets for animal products other than wool, make the selling of 
wheat other than as grain a very difiScult proposition. Under present conditions, even 
though wool prices are good and wheat prices very low, it does not appear that wheat 
<Min be economically converted into wool. With sheep averaging 12ilb8. of wool, 
which 97 per cent, realised 16|d. per lb, and wheat weighing 571bs. per bushel, 
<i^ly bringing Is. 7d. per bushel at the railway, it might appear on the surface that 
i^ore money would be received for the wheat if it was converted into wool instead! 


4f carting it to the railway siding, but a closid investigation of the matter kather' 
dispels this idea. 

j On the assumption that the number of sheep carried on the farm can be doubled* 
iff they receive wheat at the rate of 11b. per head per day, the following calculations; 

be made.'^If there are 400 sheep *iiow on. the fanh, 800 dan be ctnriied if fed llbL; 
ejf vjieat per day. The 4,867bush. of wheat required for a yearns feeding is wortlu 
Is. 7d. per bushel, £385 Os. Id. v 
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The extra 400 sheep will cut, at 12^1b8. per head, 4,933}lbs. of wool, which at 16d. 
per lb. would be worth £328 178. 9d. 

The feeding of lib. of wheat per sheep per day might more than double the shera- 
carrying capacity of a holding in Central Eyre’s il^insula^ hut tidten yealr in a&d 
year out, the probabilities are that the increase will not be very muA more than 
doubling the number, and if this ia so wheat as cheap as Is. 7d. per bushel cannot 
be economically converted into wool. 

reeding Value of Oat VacieUes. 

Goolnfa ashs: you supply me with figures showing the feeding values as 

gram and hay of Algerianj Early Burt, Mulga, Jifew Zealand Cape, Palestine, and' 
LadMan Oats?** 


Beply—^We have no fgores showing the feeding value of Palestine oats^ but the fol* 
lowing figures, which are the averages of two separate years, should protids What you 


require: — 

Oats as Say. 





Algerian. 

Early Burt. 



N4!.CBpe. 

Moisture. 

70 

10.0 

/o 

10.0 

TO 

10.0 

/c 

10.0 

VO 

10.0 

Ash. 

5.5 

5,6 

0.4 

H 

5.8 

Crude protein. 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

5.4 

5.2 

Fat. 

2.6 

3.3 

2.3 

2.7 

2.4 

Nitrogen-free extracts .. 

51.0 

49.1 

51.9 

50.4 

50.0 

Fibre . 

26.3 

27.6 

25.9 

25.4 

26.6 

Digestible protein .. .. 

3.2 

3.0 

3.2 

3.7 

3.6 

Digestible fat. 

1.7 

2.1 

1.5 

1.8 

1.6 

Digestible carbohydrates. 

29.4 

28.4 

29.9 

22.1 

28.9 

Digestible fibre .. .. .. 

14.5 

15.2 

14J2 

14.0 

14.7 

Starch equivalent .. . . 

34.9 

34.4 

84.9 

854 

84.6 

Nutrient ratio . 

1 to 14.9 

Ito 16.1 

1 to 14.8 

1 to 12.7 

1 to i3.r 


Oats as Qraiin. 




Moisture . 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Ash . 

3.6 

3.6 

3.0 

3.4 

34 

Crude protein . 

10.0 

8.8 

9.0 

9.6 

10.3 

SVrt . 

5.1 

7.4 

4.7 

5.6 

5.7 

Il’itrogen’free extraets •• 

6Q.2 

60.7 

62.9 

61J8 

60.2 

Hbre . 

m 

11.5 

12.4 

11.8 

12.6 

Digestible protein .. .. 
Dig^ble W . 

7.2 

6.5 

6.6 

7.0 

7.6 

3.9 

5.8 

3.6 

4A 

4.5 

Difesti|i|e earbohydrates. 

48.2 

43.9 

45.5 

44.6 

43.5 

Digestible pm . 

St&reh eUuifalent .. •• 

84 

684 

2.7 

61.8 

2.9 

59.1 

2.8 

60.1 

2.9 

59.9 

Nutrient ram ....... 

1 to 7.6 

1 to 9.1 

Ito 8.5 

Ito 8.2 

Ito 7.4 


The summary of these figures, shown, aa statch equivalent and niitrient ratio, disclose 
that as hay there is very ^difference between any of the five varieiies of oats 
^om ^Ifatteningj point of view, but because of the narrowei nutrient ratios Mulga and 
IfOw ZMgnd oats are be^kter than the others for the production of milh and foi 
promdtiag lirovth with young animals. The analysis of the samples at grain show 
fiurt ib haiNi the hi^^est starch equivalent and so is the best fattening variety, 
whilt^ A}|||!Urian is the poorest tof this purpose, but on the other hand, Kew Zealand 
Cape ahji ^^Igerian are better than the others for milk-producing animals and growing 
youngsters. 

Barley for Pigs. 

Albertan asks: **Wba.t ts the best method of feeding barley to pigsf” 

Beply—It is generally recognised that the best way to feed barley to pigs is after 
crushing, but it is not always economic to go to the expense of grinding tha grain. The 
relative values of various treatments of barley for pig feeding are soaiMhat as follows:^ 
Abbut dibs, ground barley to produce 11b. live weight in pigs, and about 4}lb8. soaked 
barley and about 51bs. dry whole barley for similar results. Barl^ thsuld never be 
02 ^ 1 ^ for pigs;: m a matter of fact^ the only ordinary pig foods^fiff iipprpved , 

by cooking is potatoes* 
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Proved by tests in laboratory and on the 
farm to be knock-proof—and therefore 
able to release the matimum power your 
engine was designed and built to give. No 
matter what the job may be VOCO Power 
means FULL POWER and being knock- 
proof you get flexibility • • . No knocks 
when you suddenly load the engine, only 
a full powered pickup—smooth and swift. 
Use VOCO, its outstanding quality means 
more ivork from less fuel. 
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MALLEE FARM COSTIN G-FARM No. 1. 

{Cont%n(ued from page 648). 

[By ABonsuR J. Pesktits^ Director of Agriculture.] 

PART III.—STUDY OF MALLEE FARMING COSTS. 

A.— Costs of Growing Wheat Preceded by Barb Faujow. 

1. Introductory, 

It is fairly obvious that the average farmer, and in particular the average 
Mallee farmer, has neither the time nor the training tb keep iiccounts that permit 
of accurate determination of the mean costs of the various operations in which 
he might be engaged. Indeed, the utmost that could perhaps be expected from 
average farm accounts would be that they should show the extent to which total 
farm receipts less inclusive farm expenditure would suffice for the upkeep of the 
farmer and his family, after meeting current farm expenditure of the same season, 
that is to say, whether or not what has come to be known as the Farmers’ Manage¬ 
ment and Labor Income would be likely to prove adequate. 

Nevertheless, accurate Costing Accounts involving detailed analysis of costs in 
all farming operations, have both individual and general or ^^political” values. To 
the individual farmer, working under conditions approximating fairly closely 
to those obtaining on the farm or farms on which mean costs have been detemuned, 
their value should be two-fold; on the one hand they should constitute a guiding 
standard in the matter of probable costs of production in his farming operations; 
and on the other, they should indicate in what direction personal economies are 
possible in any particular operation. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
‘^costing” accounts are only indirectly related to profits; the latter, other things 
being equal, are essentially controlled by seasonal conditions and current market 
prices. It follows that the main object of the successful ^rmer has always 
been to reduce co.sts of production per acre to a minimum, without impairing normal 
farming efficiency, whilst leaving costs per bushel to the arbitrament of cosmic 
and economic factors. 

The general or “political” values of Costing Accounts usually relate to district, 
State, or even Continental questions, and would be dependent for their oogfency 
upon the extent to which the mean data availed of painted a sufficiently 
accurate picture of the area of country to which they were supposed to correspond. 
Nor should it be forgotten that just as on one and the same farm, “costs” per 
unit of production, as distinct from “costs” per unit of area, vary within very 
wide limits from season to season, so both costs per unit of area and particularly 
costs per unit of production, may vary considerably from district to district in 
one and the same season, under the stimulus of Economic, Seasonal, or Soil 
variations characterising the several districts. Hence, although we are often asked 
to express an opinion on the matter, it is not possible to state with any degree of 
accuracy what are the mean costs of production of wheat per acre, or per bushel 
in South Australia, and still less in the Commonwealth, without taking into con-- 
sideration the mean costs in all well defined ^heatgrowing districts, duly weighte<l 
proportionately to the areas harvested in each district. Unfortunately, no such 
mean data are available, nor are they likely to be until such time as official notice 
be taken of a presidential address delivered by me before the Australasian Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 1928.* In the meanwhile, we must 
perfdrtee remain satisfied iirith such partial instalments towards a completed .scheme 
as the one at present under review: it is to be hoped, too, that in the course of 
time fapfliers in other districts will submit their accounts for detailed analysis 
over peHiglg of not than three years^ . . _ . 

* cf Agrietdiwe, January,. 192B, page 690: "‘A Plea 

Jteseareli into the Position of our various luduatries.^’ ' ' 
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2. General Costs wf Growing Wheat on Mallee Farm No, 1 contrasted with 

corresp )n<lmg J •i'^rr el field 1022-32 Means, 

Detailed Costing Accounts were kept on the Tiirretfield Deiii'nisiration Farm 
over a period of 10 successive seasons. It should be recalled that the latter farm 
is situated in the Central Statistical Division of the State, and consists in the 
main of heavy soil, offering special tillage difficulties. It follows that working 
conditions on this farm< are very different from those of an average Malice Farm, 
and in particular of Mallee Farm No. 1. 

Summarised wheat costs for the two typos of farms are shown below:— 

Mallee Farm No, 1. 

Mean Yields 

Areas Sown. ' per Aero. 

Acres. Bush. 

‘Sc .son 1929-30 . 448 14.35 

-Sc’son 1930-31 . 339 16.87 

:Sc;i.s<m 1931-32 . 479 19.35 

Means 1929-32— .. .. 422 16.92 

Turreifield Demonstration Farm. 

Means 1922-32— .... 309 19.49 4 10 8 4 8 

As might have been anticipated, the costs of growing wheat on the lighter and 
cheaper Mallee country, both per aero and per bushel, are appreciably lower than 
corresponding Turretfield costs, namely, 46.32 and 38.36 per cent, respectively. 
These variations in costs will receive detailed consideration at a later stage in this 
report. 

3. Detailed Costs of Growing Wheat on Mallee Farm No. 1: Means of 

Seasons 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32. 

Full details of mean costs of growing wheat on Mallee Farm No. 1 have been 
given in Table VII. (Parts I., II., and III.) in the Appendix^ this Table consists 
of three parts, namely — 

Part 1 .—In which the mean yearly total expenditure incurred during three 
successive seasons of wheat growing have been given in detail for a mean area of 
422 acres and a mean yield per acre of 16.92 bushels; individual costs have also 
})een expressed as percentages of total costs. 

Prt/’t II .—In which items of Part I. have been expressed as Costs per Acre. 
Part III .—In which items of Pari 1. have been expressed as Costs per Bushel. 
Part I. of Table VII. shows Total Mean Expenditure of growing 422 acres of 
Wheat yielding 16.92 Bushels per Acre, to have been <£1,026 17s. 3d. per annum. 
The items of Expenditure incurred admit of grouping together in order of 
importance as follows:— 

Costs. 

£ s, d. 

1. Use of motive power (horses and tractor) .. .. 294 7 5 

2. Miscellaneous (interest, taxes, &c.). 243 11 8 

3. Materials (seed, super, bags, &c.). 235 4 7 

4. Labor (direct only) and contracts . 167 2 8 

5. Use of implements. 86 10 11 

£1,026 17 3 

From the above it will be noted that on a Tractor Farm, of the five groups of 
items summarised, the use of motive power is the most costly. 

For purposes of comparison corresponding Turretfield groups, representing the 
means of 10 successive seasons—1922-32—have been contrasted on a per acre 


Percentages. 

% 

28.66 

23.72 

22.91 

16.28 

8.43 


100.00 


Mean Costs. 


Per Acre. 

Per Bush. 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

2 13 6 

3 9 

2 9 9 

2 11 

2 3 4 

2 3 

2 8 8 

2 11 
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Mallee Farm No. 1. Turretfield Farm. 

1929-32—16.92BubIu 1922-32—19.49BnBh. 



Costs 

Percent- 

Costs 

Percent- 


per Aegre. 

ageSi 

per Acre. 

agee. 


a. d. 

% 

8 , 

d. 

% 

Use of motive power. 

13 11 

28.7 

19 

1 

21.1 

Miscellaneous. 

11 7 

23.7 

27 

9 

30.6 

Materials. 

11 2 

22.9 

20 

1 

22.1 

Labor (direct only) and contracts 

7 11 

16.3 

16 

9 

18.5 

Use of implements. 

4 1 

8.4 

7 

0 

7.7 

Totals . 

48 8 

100.0 

90 

8i 

100.0 


From the above it will be observed that Costs pffer Acre of a 19Jbush. crop at 
Turretfield—90s. 8d. per acre—were considerably greater—over 86 per cent.—than 
corresponding costs of a 16.92 acre crop on Mallee Farm No. 1; and also that the 
proportional relationship of the five Expenditure groups was not the same on the 
two Farms. Thus, on the Mallee Farm the most costly group was the use of 
“motive poweF’—^namely, 28.7 per cent, of total costs—whilst at Turretfield It 
was “Miscellaneous,” which included Interest, &c.—^namely, 30.6 per cent. But, 
apart altogether from the inherent differences between the two farms, it is neces¬ 
sary to stress the fact that the results of Mallee Farm No. 1 are the means of the* 
1929-32 period, and those of Turretfield of the 1922-32 decade; and that during 
the first seven seasons of the latter decade costs of production were appreciably 
greater than in the three closing years of the decade, which actually correspond to* 
the three seasons with which the data of Mallee Farm No. 1 are concerned. In. 
the circumstances a fairer comparison would, therefore, be obtained if the data 
collected for each farm had reference to the same period of years, namely, 1929-32; 
and accordingly the data that follow below will help to establish this comparison:— 

Mallee Farm No. 1. Turretfield Farm. 

1929-32 Mean Costs. '1929-32 Mean Costs. 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentages 


«. d, «. d. % 8. d. 8. d. % 

Wages (direct) and con- 7 11 0 6 16-3 13 6 0 9 17-0* 

tracts 

Use of Horses (and Trac- 13 11 0 10 28-7 16 4 0 10 20*6 

tor) 

Use of Implements . 4 1 0 3 8*4 5 2 0 3 6*5 

Seed. 3 2 0 2 6*4 6 9 0 4 8*5 

Superphosphate . 4 2 0 3 8*5 5 4 0 3 6*7 

Bags and Twine. 3 10 0 3 7*9 4 9 0 3 6-0* 

Kates and Taxes . 0 5 — 0*8 1 4 0 1 1*7 

Interest on working 

Capital. 3 7 0 3 7*4 6 9 0 4 8-5 

Interest on Land and 

Improvements . 6 6 0 4 11*3 16 9 0 10 19*8 

Balance of Expenditure .2 1 0 1 4-3 3 9 0 2 4-7 

Totals. 48 8 2 11 100*0 79 6 4 1 100*0 

Mean Yields per Acre ... 16*92 Bushels. 19-20 Bushels. 


The above statement shows that notwithstanding relative parity in economic 
conditions it cost 30s. 9d., or 63 per cent., per acre more, and Is. 2d., or 40 per 
cent., per bushel more, to grow wheat at Turretfield than on Mallee Farm No. 1. 
The main increases per acre may be summarised under the following heads:— 


£ 9. d. 

Interest on land and improvements. 010 3 

Labor. 0 5 7 

Interest on working capital. 0 3 2 

Horses and tractor . 0 2 5 

Implements. 0 1 1 

Bates and taxes . 0 0 11 

Total.£1 3 '5 
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These differences are partly due to the heavy character of the Turretfleld soil, 
'which renders tillage operations more costly than in the Mallee; partly because 
*oi more difficult labor conditions on a (Government managed farm; and partly 
because of very much higher land values. From the general point of view the 
comparison may be taken to show very definitely that in existing economic condi¬ 
tions wheat can be grown far more cheaply in the Mallee than in the Central and 
Lower North Divisions, notwithstanding the higher mean yields per acre of the 
atter. 

In the statement immediately preceding the one we have just had imder con¬ 
sideration it was shown that on a tractor farm, motive power was the most costly 
of five groups of items of expenditure. It must be stressed here, however, that as 
Interest was shown in the aggregate under Miscellaneous, those groups concerned 
in Interest were not debited with their interest quotas; hence they show up to 
:greater advantage than they otherwise should. Interest quotas have been added 
ito the groups concerned, with the following results:— 


Percentages. 

£ s. d. % 

1. Motive power. 318 10 7 31.02 

2. Materials. 241 13 4 23.53 

3. Miscellaneous. 184 12 6 17.08 

4. Labor and contracts. 167 2 8 16.28 

5. Implements. 114 18 2 11.19 


Totals. £1,026 17 3 100.00 


It will be observed that if interest be taken mto consideration, the cost of 
Motive Power on a Mallee Tractor Farm would be 31.02 per cent, instead of 28.7 
per cent, of total expenditure as previously indicated. 

4. Summonsed Statements of Mean Costs of Grotving Wheett on Bare Fallow on a 
Mallee Farm in comparison wvjth corresponding Turretfleld Datck, 

Finally, mean costs of growing a 16.92bush. crop of wheat sown on Bare Fallow 
of Mallee Farm No. 1 have been summarised under Statements “A,” ‘‘B,” and 
in eom'parison with corresponding data of 10 successive seasons at Turretfield. 

STATEMENT “ A 

From the standpoint of Seasonal Field Operations. 

Malice B'arm No. 1. Turretfield. 

Mean Costs (1929-32). Mean Costs (1922-32). 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

% 

£ 8. 

d. 

8 , 

£. 

% 

Preparation of Fallows. 

.. 0 

12 

1 

0 

9 

24-9 

0 19 

4 

1 

0 

21-3 

Seeding Operations ... 

.. 0 

11 

3 

0 

8 

23-1 

1 1 

8 

1 

1 

23-9 

Harvest Operations ... 

.. 0 

11 

2 

0 

8 

22-9 

0 1.5 

2 

0 

9 

16-7 

Balance of Expenditure 

0 

14 

2 

0 

10 

29-1 

1 14 

6 

1 

10 

38-1 

Totals. 

.. 2 

8 

8 

2 

11 

100 0 

4 10 

8 

4 

8 

1000 

♦Labor (direct and 
indirect) . 

STATEMENT “B 

From t he standpoint of Main Individual Items. 

.. 0 9 2 0 7 18-8 1 2 3 

1 

2 

24-6 

Use of Horses. 

.. 0 

3 

1] 

0 

3 

81 

0 15 

2 

0 

9 

16-7 

Use of Tractor . 

.. 0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

18-5 

— 


- 

— 

— 

Use of Implements ... 

.. 0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

80 

0 5 

6 

0 

3 

61 

Seed. 

.. 0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6-4 

0 8 

3 

0 

5 

91 

Purchase of Essential 
Material. 

.. 0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 5 

0 11 

10 

0 

7 

131 

Balance of Expenditure 

0 

11 

7 

0 

8 

23-7 

1 7 

8 

1 

6 

305 

Totals. 

.. 2 

8 

8 

2 

11 

1000 

4 10 

8 

4 

8 

1000 
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STATEMENT “ C **. 

From the standpoint of Interest and Depreciation. 
Depreciation on Improve¬ 


ments and Plant . 0 10 7 0 8 21-8 0 8 7 0 5 0*5 

Interest on Land and 

Improvements . 0 5 6 0 4 11*3 0 15 11 0 10 17*6 

Interest on Floating 

Capital. 0 3 0 0 2 6*2 0 6 0 0 4 6*6 

Interest on Overdraft ... 0 0 7 — 1*2 0 1 1 0 1 1*2 


Interest and Depreciation 

Charges . 0 19 8 I 2 40*5 1 11 7 1 8 34*9 

Balance of Expenditure . 1 9 0 1 9 59*^ 2 19 1 3 0 65*1 


Totals. 2 8‘ 8 2 11 100*0 4 10 8 4 8 100*0 


♦Labor (direct). 076 06 ~ 0 16 9 0 10 

Labor (indirect) . 018 01 — 056 04 


09207 — 123 12 — 

We may note in the first 'place that over a period of three consecutive seasons 
the mean costs of growing a 16.92 bushel crop of wheat on a Mallee Farm were 
respectively £2 8s. 8d. per acre and 2s. lid. per bushel; on the other hand 
orresponding 10 year means on the Turretfield Demonstration Farm were £4 
10s. 8d. and 48. 8d. respectively. 

In the latter connection attention may be drawn to the fact that on the TuiTet- 
fideld Farm interest charges were at the rate of 23s. per acre and Is. 3d. per 
bushel, whereas on the Mallee Farm corresponding charges were 9s. Id. and 6d. 
respectively; that is to say at Turretfield increases in interest charges above 
corresponding Mallee Farm No. 1 charges w^ere 153 per cent, and 150 per rent, 
respectively. These facts will help to explain why wheat can be grown at less 
cost in the Mallee than in Central or Lower North districts. 

But, it has already been stated that during the three seasons that the Mallee 
Farm accounts were under observation there was a general reduction in costs of 
production throughout the State relatively to corresponding costs incurred in the 
Turretfield 10-year period. A fairer comparison of costs would, therefore, bo 
costs incurred in the same period of three years in either case; and such a 
comparison is given below:— 

STATEMENT “A”. 

From the standpoint of Seasonal Operations. 

1929-32 Seasons. 

Mallee Farm No. 1. 16*92 Bush. Turretfield, 19-20 Bush. 

Mean Costs. Mean Costs. 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. 



£ 

s. 

d. 


d. 

o/ 

/o 

£ 

s. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

% 

Preparation of Fallows. 

.. 0 

12 

1 

0 

9 

24-9 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

22-7 

Seeding Operations ... 

.. 0 

11 

3 

0 

8 

23*1 

0 

17 

3 

0 

11 

21-8 

Harvest Operations ... 

.. 0 

11 

2 

0 

8 

22-9 

0 

11 

8 

0 

7 

14-6 

Balance of Expenditure 

. 0 

14 

2 

0 

10 

29*1 

1 

12 

6 

1 

8 

• 40-9 

Totals. 

.. 2 

8 

8 

2 

11 

100-0 

3 

19 

5 

4 

1 

1000 




STATEMENT 

‘ B”. 








From the standpoint of Main IndiTidual Items. 




♦Labor (direct and 













indirect) . 

.. 0 

9 

2 

0 

7 

18*8 

0 

18 

9 

1 

0 

23-6 

Use of Horses. 

.. 0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

8-1 

0 

12 

6 

0 

8 

15*8 

Use of Tractor . 

.. 0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

18-5 


— 


- 

_ 

— 

Use of Implements ... 

.. 0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

8-0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

4*7 

Seed. 

Purchase of Essential 

.. 0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6.4 

0 

6 

9 

0 

4 

8*5 

Material. 

.. 0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16*6 

0 

10 

1 

0 

6 

12*7 

Balance ot Expenditure 

0 

11 

7 

0 

8 

23*7 

1 

7 

7 

1 

6 

34*7 

Totals. 

• 2 

8 

8 

2 

11 

100*0 

3 

19 

6 

4 

1 

1000 
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STATEMENT ‘‘C 

From the standpoint of Interest and Depreciation. 


Depreciation on Improve¬ 
ments and Plant . 0 10 7 0 8 21-8 0 8 2 0 5 10-3 

Interest on Land and 

Improvements . 056 04 11*3 0 15 9 0 10 19-9 

Interest on Floating 

Capital. 0 3 0 0 2 6*2 0 4 10 0 3 6 1 

Interest on Overdraft ... 0 0 7 — 1*2 0 2 2 0 1 2-7 


Interest and Depreciation 

Charges . 0 19 8 1 2 40-5 1 10 11 1 7 390 

Balance of Expenditure . 1 9 0 1 9 59*5 2 8 6 2 6 610 


Totals. 2 8 8 2 11 1000 3 19 5 4 1 1000 


♦Labor (direct). 076 06 — 0 13 6 09 

Labor (indirect) . 018 01 — 053 03 


0 9 2 0 7 — 0 18' 9 10 


Hence, we see that during the 1929-32 three season period the cost of growing 
a 19.20 bushel crop at Turreftfleld was reduced to £3 19s. 5d. per acre, and 4s. Id. 
per bushel, as compared with £4 16s., and 4s. lid. for the 7-year period closing 
on June 30th, 1929, on the same farm, and £-2 Ss. 8d. and 2s. lid. on Malice 
Farm No. 1. The increases above corresponding data of Malice Farm No. 1 were 
£1 10s. 9d., or 63 per cent., and Is. 2d., or 40 per cent, respectively. 

Differences in Interest charges, on the other hand, remained approximately 
similar, namely, 13s. 8d. per acre, or an increase of 150.4 per cent., and 8d. per 
bushel, or an increase of 133.3 per cent. 

In the matter of increases other than Interest increases the Turretfield figures 
were 17s. Id. per acre, or 43 per cent., and 6d. per bushel, or 21 per cent. In other 
words, if Interest charges had been the saime at Turretfield as on Mallee Farm 
No. 1, the Turretfield costs per bushel of wheat would have been 3s. 5d. only 
instead of 4s. Id. 

Another reason for Turretfield increased costs was greater tillage difficulties 
of heavy clay soils. The preparation of the Turretfield Fallows cost 18s. per acre 
against 12s. Id. on MaUee Farm No. 1. Co^ts of Harvest Operations, on the other 
hand, were actually lower on a per bushel basis at Turretfield than on Mallee 
Farm No- 1, and only fid. higher on a per acre basis. 


5. Costs of Delwering Wheat at Country Sidings. 

Figures hitherto given concerning the ^^costs” of growing wheat have referred 
to “costs” actually incurred on the farm itself; but the farmer’s costs do not end 
with the sewing up of his bags; he still has to deliver the wheat to the nearest 
Railway siding. At Turretfield these costs of delivery averaged out at 2Jd. per 
bushel; Mallee Farm No. 1, which is only two to three miles from a railway station, 
is more conveniently situated for the purpose. In each of the three seasons the 
wheat was delivered at the railway siding under contract, and with the following 


results:— 


Seasons. Wheat Carted. 

Bushels. 

1929- 30 . 5,450.62 

1930- 31 . 5,882.37 

1931- 32 . 8,040.50 


Costs of Delivery. 
Total. Per Bushel. 


£ ^ d. < 1 . 

21 15 0 0.96 

26 3 4 1.07 

25 0 0 0.75 


Means.... 6,461.16 24 6 1 0.90 • 

Hence, the mean “costs” of delivering wheat to the railway siding have been 
nine-tenths of a penny per bushel, and the inclusive cost of growing and delivering 
the wheat at the nearest siding 3s. per bushel. Clearly, however, the “costs” 
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would be proportionally greater for farms of the same district less conveniently 
situated for wheat marketing purposes. If, in addition, railway freight be taken 
into consideration, inclusive costs would be represented by 3s. 6d. per bushel, on 
trucks. Port Adelaide. 

Wheat i^eserved for Seed and Feed purposes was also carted under special 
contract to the Farm Bam with the following results:— 


Ck>8t of Contract Carting. 

Seasons. Wheat Carted. Total. Per Bushel. 

Bushels. £ «. d. d, 

1929- 30 . 806 1 13 2 0.49 

1930- 31 . 665 n 8 4 0.51 

1931- 32 . 48 0 5 0 1.25 

Means. 506 1 2 2 0.53 


In addition to the above, in 1931-32 season 1,180 bushels of wheat were carted 
to the Farm Bam by the Farm’s teams at a total cost of £5 4s. lid., or 1.07d. 
per bushel. Hence, during the three seasons the cost of delivering wheat from the 
harvest field to the farm barn has been at the nxean rate of Jd. per bushel. 

6. The Extent to which Wheat Costing Data of MaUee Farm No, 1 can he 
extended to the Murray Mallee District generally. 

In the immediately preceding paragfraphs it has been shown that in the three 
successive seasons by no means above average, the mean costs of growing a 17bush. 
wheat crop on a Mallee Farm, were represented by 28. lid. per bushel on the 
Farm, 3s^ at the railway siding, and 3s. 6d. on trucks Port Adelaide. For purposes 
of comparison incurred in each individual season have been summarised 

below as follows:— 

Cost of Production. 

Areas Mean Yields Total. Per Per 

Beaped. Per Acre. Acre. ^ Bush. 

Acres. Bush. 


' £ 8. d. £ s. d, s, d. 

1929- 30 . 448 14.35 1,198 19 II 2 13 6 3 8i 

1930- 31 . 339 16.87 843 6 10 2 9 9 * 2 11^ 

1931- 32 . 479 19.35 1,038 5 0 2 3 4 2 3 


Means .. 422 16.92 1,026 17 3 2 8 8 2 lOi 

It will be observed that under stress of economic conditions, the owner succeeded 
in reducing mean ''Costs of Production Per Acre'^ from £2 13s. 6d. in 1929-30 to 
i£2 3s. 4d. in 1931-32; this represents reduction in "Costs Per Acre” of close on 
20 per cent, in spite of progressively improving yields, and is, therefore, a notable 
performance. 

But whilst the above data show what can be done by careful management and 
good farming methods on a Mallee Farm, it would be unwise to assume that they 
can be applied indiscriminately to all Mallee Farms in general. Indeed it is perhaps 
necessary to recall at this stage that however low and satisfactory these mean costs 
of production might appear to be, the owner’s Management and Labor Incomes 
had negative values in two out of the three seasons, namely—^£539 Os. 9d. in 
1929-30, and—^£639 10s. Id. in 1930-31; and again a native value for the mean 
of the three seasons, namely—^£249 9s. 8d. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
these negative Management and Labor Incomes were not the consequences of 
managerial shortcomings, but in the main of the unprecedented fall in world 
prices of primary products, and to a less degree of unfavorable seasons. 

But whilst these data can be taken to illustrate fairly well what can be done 
in the Mallee, they must not be assumed to be typicd of what ia happening to-day 
on the average Mallee Farm. The most glaring instance of dissimilarity between 
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this Farm and Mallee Farms generally is the fact that during these three years 
all wheat grown m Mallee Farm No. 1 was sown on well tilled bare fallow; and 
thel costs that have been indicated are for wheat so grown. It is true that depart- 
mentally we recommend that over the greater portion of South Australia wheat 
should not be grown in any other manner^ and particularly not in the Mallee; 
nevertheless, for a variety of reasons it is not yet the generally accepted conception 
as to how wheat should be grown in the Mallee. Hence, in County Chandos, in 
which Mallee Farm No. 1 is situated, we find that during the five-year period 
ending in 1932, out of a mean total area of 187,923 acres sown to wheat, 58,188 
acres, or 31 per cent, of the total, had not been fallowed prior to seeding; and 
that whilst the mean yield per acre of the area that had been fallowed was 11.05 
bushels, that of the land that had not been fallowed was 5.14 bushels only. 

Obviously the Economics of Wheat sown on stubbles, grass land, or new land 
must be quite different from those of wheat sown on adequately tilled Bare Fallow; 
and equally dangerous would it be to generalise as to prospects in County Chandos 
on the basis of Wheat Costs of 2s. lid. per bushel. 


Moreover, the mean yield per acre of land treated as Bare Fallow in County 
Chandos, namely, 11.05 bushels, is not the mean yield per acre of Mallee Farm 
No. 1, nanuely, 16.92 bushels; and if we assume—as we may—that “costs per 
acre” of growing wheat on bare fallow in County Chandos generally will be 
approximately similar to corresponding costs on Mallee Farm No. 1, then we 
shall find that the lower yield per acre of the County as a whole will imply con¬ 
siderably higher “costs per bushel” than have been recorded for Mallee Farm No. 1. 
What should be the exact value of these mean County Costs per bushel it would 
be very difficult to state without further investigations; but if we assume “costs 
per acre” to remain the same as on Mallee Farm No. 1, apart from costs of harvest 
operations which should vary proportionally to mean yields per acre, we shall 
get the following results:— 


Mean 1929-32 
Costs per Acre 
of Mallee Farm No. 1. 


Estimated Mean Costs per 
Acre of Wheat Sown on 
Bare Fallow in 
County Chandos. 


Preparation of fallows. 

Seeding Operations. 

Harvest operations. 

Balance of expenditure. 

Total mean costs per acre .. 

Mean yields per acre. 

Mean coats per bushel. 

(Vide Table VII.- 


£ d. 

£ s. d. 

0 12 1.24 

0 12 1.24. 

0 11 3.01 

0 11 3.01 

0 11 1.84 

0 7 3.41 

0 14 1.91 

0 14 1.91 

2 8 8.00 

2 4 9.67 

16.92bu8h. 

11.05bu8h. 

2s. lid. 

4s. 0}d. 

-^Part I. of Appendix.) 



Hence, if we assume that apart from varying harvesting costs, “costs per acre” 
of growing wheat on Bare Fallow in County Chandos to be approximately similar 
to corresponding “costs” of Mallee Farm No. 1, then after due allowance for 
variation in harvest costs, the mean costs per bushel would be approximately 
4s., or about Is. more than corresponding costs of Mallee Farm No. 1, 


But if we go further* afield and extend our comparisons to the seven counties of 
the Murray Mallee Statistical Division, we shall meet with even greater dis¬ 
similarities. In these counties for the five-year period ending in 1932, the mean 
area under Wheat in each year was 933,692 acres, of which 630,761 acres, or 
67 per cent, had not been fallowed prior to seeding; the mean yield per acre of 
wheat sown on fallowed land was 7.97 bushels and that of wheat sown on land 
that had not been fallowed 4.28 bushels only. 
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Obviously, therefore, the mean costs of growing wheat on nearly three-fifths 
of the area sown to wheat in the Murray Mallee Division must differ radically 
from costs recorded for Mallee Farm No. 1; on the other hand, costs per acre on 
the remaining two-fifths of the area sown which would have been fallowed prior 
to seeding, would approximate to corresponding costs of Mallee Farm No. 1, 
subject to due allowance for variation in harvest costs. The latter costs have been 
summarised below:— 




Estimated Mean Costs per 


Mean 1929-32 

Acre of Wheat Sown on 


Costs per Acre 

Bare Fallow in 


of Mallee Farm J^o. 1. 

Murray Mallee Statistical 
Division. 


£ a. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Preparation of fallows .. . . 

.. 0 12 1.24 

0 12 1.24 

Seeding operations. 

.. 0 11 3.01 

0 11 3.01 

Harvest operations. 

.. 0 11 1.84 

0 5 3.04 

Balance of expenditure .. .. 

.. 0 14 1.91 

0 14 1.91 

Total mean costs per acre 

..2 8 8.00 

2 2 9.20 

Mean yields per acre .. .. 

16.92bush. 

7.97bush. 

Mean coats per bushel . .. 

. .. 2s. lid. 

5s. 4^d. 


From the above it will be observed that whereas the mean costs of growing a 
17bush. crop on Mallee Farm No. 1 were i£2 8s. 8d. per acre and 2s. lid. per 
busliel respectively, it was calculated that the average Mallee Crop of 8 bushels 
to the acre should cost about £2 2s. 9d. per acre and 5s. 4id. per bushel 
respectively. 

Such an estimate of Mean Costs for Mallee Farms will at first sight seem high; 
but it may be justified on the following grounds. It can be stated in the first 
place that if we take into consideration all interest and depreciation charges it is 
difficult to imagine that land could be adequately prepared for wheat over nine 
successive months, appropriately sown to wheat and dressed with superphosphate, 
and that eventually the crop should be reaped and bagged for less than £2 per 
acre; and for a mean crop of 8 bushels, £2 per acre means 5s. per bushel. More- 
over, 8 bushels per acre represents the average wheat yield of land treated as 
bare fallow in the Murray Mallee Division; and it follows that in the same division 
there must be many farmers, who sow wheat on bare fallow, and reap less than 
8 bushels to the acre, and whose costs per bushel would, therefore, be greater 
than 5s. The Government Statist’s data for 1931-32—a by no means imfavorable 
season—show that out of 2,367 farmers in the Murray Mallee Division, 1,011 or 
over 42 per cent., reaped less than 6 bushels to the acre. It is true that many of 
the latter—^possibly the majority—sowed their wheat crops on stubble, grass, or 
new land; but a fair proportion must have sown their wheat on bare fallow; and if 
we make allowance for probable slovenly and defective treatment, and reduce the 
mean costs of the latter to 30s. per acre, 5 bushels per acre would still represent 
mean costs of 6s. per bushel, and lower yields proportionally more. 

In summary, it can be said that in the absence of violent economic upheavals, 
and apart from harvest variations, mean costs per acre will usually remain fairly 
constant in any given district for a definite period of years, say 5 to 10; whereas 
costs per bushel, on the other hand, must necessarily vary with every rise or fall 
in mean yields of grain per acre, and the latter would, in the main, be controlled 
by seasonal conditions and the incidence of disease. Hence, whilst we can probably 
safely accept the mean costs per acre of Mallee Farm No. 1 for growing wheat on 
bare fallow, namely, £2 8s. 8d., as applicable to Mallee Farms generally, the 
same cannot be said of the mean yield per acre, namely, 17 bushels, and the mean 
costs per bushel, namely, 2s. lid., which two items are in reality typical of no 
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more than 3 per cent, to 4 per cent, of present day farmers in the Murray Mallee 
Division. In the circumstances, it can be said that mean costs per bushel of 
growing wheat in the Mallee are nearer 5s. than 3s. 

7. Comparison of Mean Costs of Growing Wheat on Mallee Farm No. 1 and at 
Turret field respectively, in Seasons in which Mean Costs Per Bushel were 
approximately similar. 

From the comparisons that have already been made, it is fairly o])vious that 
the cheaper and more easily worked Mallee Lands can grow wheat at lower costs 
than the dearer and heavier lands of the Central and Northern Areas. It remains 
to be seen to what limits Central and Northern Mean Yields per acre must be 
raised in order to approximate Mallee Mean Costs per bushel. In the records of 
the 10 Turretfield seasons there was one season in which ‘Vosts per bushel’^ 
approached very closely to corresponding ^‘costs” for 1929-30 season on Malice 
Farm No. 1. I refer to 1924-25, when Turretfield crops averaging 23.91 bushels 
per acre cost 3s. lOd. per bushel to grow; similarly, on Mallee Farm No. 1 the 
mean crop yield for 1929-30 was 14.35 bushels, and the mean cost per busliel 3s. 9d. 

For purposes of comparison these mean data have been summarised under 
Statements 'A,'' and ^^C” respectively:— 

Contraeting Mean Costs of Growing 2^-Q\bu8h. of Wheat at Turreijuld w-ith con expanding Costs 
of Qrovnng \^‘Z5bush. on Mallee Farm No. 1. 

Mean Costs Per Bushel. Turretfield DifTeiences. 

Mallee Farm 

No. 1. Turretfield, Increase. Decrease. 

14-35bu8h. 23-91bu8h. 

STATEMENT “A”. 

From the standpoint of Seasonal Field Operations. 


s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Tillage of Fallow . 0 10 0 10 — — 

Seeding Operations . 10 0 10 — 02 

Harvest Operations. 0 10 010 — — 

Balance of Expenditure . 11 14 03 — 


Totals... 3 9 3 10 +0 3 0 2 

net+Id. 

STATEMENT “ B 

From the standpoint of Main Costing Items, 

Labor (direct and indirect . 08 10 04 

Use of Horses. 0 6\ 0 9 — 0 3 

Use of Tractor . 0 6j 

Use of Implements . 03 03 — — 

Seed. 0 4 0 3 - 0 1 

Purchase of Essential Material . 07 07 — — 

Balance of Expenditure . 011 10 01 — 


Totals. 3 9 3 10 0 0 4 

net+ Id. 


STATEMENT “C”. 


From the standpoint of Interest and Depreciation. 


D^reciation on Improvements and 

Plamt . 

Interest on Land and Improvements.... 

Interest on Floating Capital . 

Interest on Overdraft . 

© o © 

10 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

8 

0 4 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Total Interest and Depreciation 
Charges . 

1 

7 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

Balance of Expenditure . 

2 

2 

2 

7 

5 5 


— 

Totals... 

3 

9 

3 

10 

net+ld. 

- 

- 
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To all intents and purposes we have here the costs per bushel of a 14bush. 
Mallee Crop contrasted with corresponding costs of a 24bush. Central District 
Crop, and notwithstanding a difference in mean yields of 10 bushels between the 
two, these mean costs were practically identical, namely, 3s. 9d. and 3s. lOd. per 
bushel respectively; in fact, if we make allowance for the fact that costs of 
production in 1924-25 were higher than in 1929-30, the Id. which separates the 
two mean costs would be more than accounted for. If we assume mean costs per 
bushel to be identical in each case, namely, 3s. 9d., then the costs per acre of the 
14bush. Mallee Crop would be ^2 12s. 6d., and that of the 24bush. Central Division 
crop £4 10s. We may conclude, therefore, that whilst in Mallee Areas mean 
yields of grain per acre are usually lower than in t>ur Central and Northern Areas, 
this disadvantage is usually set off by lower land values and less costly tillage 
operations, with the result that on parity of yields, inclusive costs per bushel 
are very appreciably lower in the Mallee than in the Central and Northern Areas. 
The data given above show that whereas in the Mallee Areas 3s. 9d. per bushel 
for wheat on the farm would balance expenditure on a 14bush. crop, a similar 
position could not be expected in the Central and Northern Divisions except from 
crops yielding from 9 to 10 bushels more than the Mallee Crops. 

If from the latter standpoint we take one of the best of our Lower North 
Counties—Stanley—on the one hand, and one of the best Mallee Counties— 
Chandos—on the other, and compare their respective mean yields of wheat per 
acre for the most recently recorded decade, namely, 1922-32, we shall find 15i 
bushels for Stanley and 10 i bushels for Chandos, that is to say, a difference of 
5 bushels per acre only. Hence, it follows that in times when the mean price of 
wheat is low, Mallee farmers are probably in a sounder economic position than 
farmers in the older settled districts. 

8. Financial Aspects of Belayed Fallowing in the Growing of Wheat. 

In March, 1929, an area of 79 acres was sown to a grazing crop of oats: this 
crop was grazed over throughout the season and not broken up for wheat until 
December of the same year; the land so treated was subsequently sown to wheat 
in the 1930-31 season. We have here an example of what might be called unduly 
delayed fallowing, a practice which is not usually recommended for Mallee 
Districts, because of its usually depressing infiuence on wheat yields. In the 
paragraphs that follow we shall exaxmine some of the financial implications of 
late fallow in comparison with normal early fallow. 

It must be stated here that the 79 acres broken up late in December yielded 
827 bushels of wheat, or 10.47 bushels per acre, whereas 339 acres of normal 
early fallow yielded 5.720 bushels, or 16.87 bushels per acre, an increase above 
late fallow of about 6i bushels per acre, or 61.1 per cent. 

Summarised comparative costs per acre have been given below:— 

The costs per acre can now be expressed comparatively as costs per bushel as 
follows:— 

Mean Costs per Acre. Late Fallow Decreases. 



Late Fallow. 

Normal Fallow. 

Total. 

Percentage. 


£ S. dm 

£ 8. d. 

8. d» 

% 

Tillage of fallows. 

0 8 5 

0 12 6 

4 1 

32.7 

Seeding operations. 

0 11 5 

0 11 7 

0 2 

1.4 

Harvest operations. 

0 8 7 

0 11 4 

2 9 

' 24.3 

Balance of expenditure .. 

0 10 7 

0 14 4 

1 

3 9 

26.1 

Totals. 

Mean yields per acre 

1 19 0 

. 10.47bush. 

2 9 9 

16.87bush. 

10 9 

21.6 


Hence the ‘^costs per acre^^ of the crop sown on late fallow were 10s. 9d., or 21.6 
per cent, less than the corresponding costs of the crop sown on early fallow; this 
represents an aggregate saving of £42 9s. 3d. on the 79 acres sown. 
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The saving of 4s. Id. per acre, or 32.7 per cent., on normal costs of falloAving 
is attributable to reduction in number of tillage operations given. The costs per 
acre of seeding operations were, as might have been anticipated, to all intents and 
purposes identical. There was a reduction of 2s. 9d. per acre on harvest opera¬ 
tions, attributable to the reduction in mean yields per acre. The balance of expen¬ 
diture showed a reduction of 3s. 9d. per acre, or 26.1 per cent., which can be 
distributed under the following headings:— 



Balance of Expenditure. 

Late Fallow 


Late Fallow. 

Normal Fallow. 

Decreases. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

General Expenses .. 

.. .. 42 

5 3 

1 1 

Rates and taxes .. .. 

.. .. 04 

0 6 ' 

0 2 

Interest. 

.. .. 6 1 

8 7 

2 6 

Totals . 

.. .. 30 7 

^ 14 4 

3 9 


The costs per acre can now be expressed comparatively as costs per bushel as 
follows:— 

Mean Costs per Bushel. Late Fallow Increases. 
Late Fallow. Normal Fallow. Total. Percentage. 


s. d, s. d. d. % 

Tillage of fallows. 0 9.08 0 8.91 0.77 8.5 

Seeding operations. 1 1.06 0 8.26' 4.80 58.1 

Harvest operations. 0 9.81 0 8.05 1.76 21.9 

Balance of expenditure ... 1 0.35 ^ 0 10.16 1.99 19.6 


Totals. 3 8.70 ' 2 11.38 9.32 26.3 


Mean yields per acre .. 10.47bush. 16.87bush. 

Hence, although a 10.47 bushel crop of wheat sown on late fallow cost 10s. 9d. 
per acre less to grow than a 16.87 bushel crop sown on early fallow, on a per 
bushel basis the wheat sown on late fallow cost 9.32d. per bushel more to grow 
than the wheat sown on early fallow; or, in other words, if wheat had realised 
on the Farm 2s. Hid., receipts would have balanced expenditure for wheat sown 
on early fallow, but would have left wheat sown on late fallow at a debit of 
9.32d. per bushel, or in the aggregate of £32 2s. 4d. for the 79 acres. It is 
suggested, therefore, that notwithstanding the advantage of a few more weeks^ 
grazing, late fallowing for wheat is rarely economically profitable in average 
Malice Districts, and particularly so in these days of low prices for wheat. 


B.—Costs of Growing Oats in Rotation with Wheat. 

I. Introductory. 

The experience of many years has shown that it is not as a rule safe to sow 
successive crops of wheat on the relatively light soils of our Mallee Areas without 
interposing to each crop not only one year of carefully tilled bare fallow’, but in 
addition a crop of oats. The apparent role of the oat crop in the matter seems 
to be to crowd out plants, such as barley p’ass, that act as hosts to the Take-all 
fungus {Ophiobolus graminis) and contaminate the soil for the succeeding wheat 
crop. The value of this practice is particularly noticeable in the early years of 
reclamation, when the land is still crowded with decaying roots and stumps, in 
the midst of which wheat plants appear less able to resist ^^Take-alP^ than under 
more normal conditions of farming. Hence, rotations of the following types, 
involving wheat on the same area of land not more frequently than once in every 
three or four years, have become more or less standardised in most Mallee Districts. 
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Rotation Rotation 


1st year. Bare fallow Bare fallow 

2nd year. Wheat Wheat 

3rd year. Oats Oats 

4th year. Bare fallow Grazing 

5th year. Wheat, &c. Bare fallow, &c. 


Botation (with wheat once in three years) is admissible only on moderate 
loams that are to all intents and purposes adequately cleared of roots and stumps. 

Botation (with wheat once in four years) is typical of what is usually 
practised on the lighter types of soil; not infrequently the rotation is extended to 
a fifth year by a second year of grazing. 

On Malice Farm No. 1 the owner has followed the practice of sowing oats partly 
on w’heat stubbles or grassland and partly on bare fallow. 

2. Mean Co&ts of Growing Oats on Grass Land, 

Oats were sown on grass land in two seasons only, namely, in 1929-30 and in 
1930-31; full details of mean expenditure incurred have been set out in Table 
VIII. of the Appendix; this Table consists of three parts, namely:— 

Part I .—Detailed analysis of expenditure incurred in growing oats in 1929-30 
and 1930-31 on a mean area of 90.5 acres, the mean yield from which was 9.63 
bushels per acre. 

Part II ,—Calculated costs per acre of the above. 

Part III ,—Calculated costs per bushel of the above. 

Table VIII. shows that the mean costs per bushel of growing 90.5 acres of oatS, 
yielding 9.63 bushels per acre, was 4s. 5id.; such costs are clearly uneconomic, 
since the mean metropolitan wholesale price of oats for the five-year period closing 
in 1932 was 2s. 8|d. per bushel only. The main cause of these uneconomically 
high per bushel ^^costs” was the low mean yield per acre, which again was 
attributable to a very unfavorable season in 1929-30. In order to make this 
point clear the main features of each season have been summarised below:— 


Mean Yields. Mean Costs. 

Seasons. Areas Sown. Per Acre. Per Acre. Per Bushel. 

Acres. Bush. £ s, d, s, d, 

1929- 30 . 120 5.52 1 19 4 7 5J 

1930- 31 . 61 17.70 2 9 10 2 9} 


Means .... 90.5 9.63 2 2 11 4 5} 

Hence, in a relatively favorable season the oat yield off grass land on Mallee 
Farm No. 1 was 17.7 bushels per acre, at a cost of 2s. 9|d. per bushel; whereas in 
an unfavorable season it was 5.52 bushels and 7s. IJd. respectively. Attention 
iias already been drawn to the fact that experience had shown the expediency in 
Mallee districts of separating two successive crops of wheat on the same land by 
an intervening crop of oats, and particularly sq in the early stages of settlement; 
and it follows that mean returns from the rotation as a whole are of greater 
concern to the farmer than the mean returns of individual crops. Thus, since it 
must be admitted that unlike the South-East, our Mallee Districts do not usually 
offer ideal conditions for the grovirth of oat crops, it might at times be hoped 
that weaknesses in oat returns might be countered by strength in wheat returns. 
Unfortunately, although in certain circumstances such a hope can and has been 
justified, in the present period of low prices for all agricultural products the 
rotation is bound to fail unless everyone of its members can stand on its own legs; 
in other words, the Mallee can no longer afford to grow oats at a loss in the hope 
that a succeeding wheat crop will more than make good the loss. 

In this connection, not even the favorable 1930-31 season tirith its 17.7 bushels 
of oats to the acre at a cost of 2s. 9id. can meet the requirements of Mallee Farm 
No. 1; actually, these costs correspond to 3s. 2d. per bushel, on trucks. Port 
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Adelaide, and it has already been stated that the mean metropolitan wholesale 
price for oats for the five years ending in 1932 was 2s. SJd. only. But it is often 
urged that oats need not necessarily be sold as such; that they can be fed to 
advantage to cattle, horses, and sheep; all this might be true provided the oats 
could be grown at a cost that did not render their use prohibitive. Oats that have 
•cost 7s., 4s., or even 3s. to grow are not likely to prove cheap] foodstuffs, even on 
the farm on which they have been raised. The man who elected to grow oats for 
ids livestock at a cost of 43. to 5s. a bushel instead of purchasing them from his 
neighbor at 2s. to 2s. fid. is in the same position as the suburban gardener who 
imagines that his back yard cabbages are a sounder proposition than his purchases 
from the greengrocer. 

Nevertheless, in present circumstances it seems almost inevitable that the Mallee 
wheat farmer should have to grow occasional oat crops; and as costs per acre 
•cannot very well be reduced it remains to be seen what mean yield of oats per 
.acre would be likely to prove directly profitable in the Mallee. 

If in this connection we assumed—as we well might—that the mean costs per 
acre of the 1930-31 Mallee Farm No. 1 oat crop, namely, £2 9s. lOd., remained 
the same, apart from successive harvest cost increases, we should find that the 
successive costs per bushel of progressively increasing oat yields would be as 
-follows:— 

8. d. 


Becorded mean costs per bushel of. 17.7bush. crop. 2 9| 

Calculated mean costs per bushel of. 20.0bush. crop. 2 6} 

Calculated mean costs per bushel of. 21.0bush. crop. 2 5^ 

Calculated mean costs per bushel of. 22.0bush. crop. 2 4J 

Calculated mean costs per bushel of .. .. •. 23.0bush. crop. 2 


Thus, it is not until we reach a mean yield per acre of 23 bushels that we can 
•count upon costs per bushel that would be appreciably lower than the parity of 
the mean metropolitan wholesale price, 2s. 8id. The calculated costs per bushel 
of a 23bush. crop are shown to have been 2s. 3id. per bushel, which is equivalent 
to 2s. 7|d. on trucks, Port Adelaide, that is to say. Id. lower than the mean 
metropolitan wholesale price. Such a mean yield is not impossible even in the 
Mallee; in many instances more thorough, more careful, handling of the crop is 
all that would be necessray. 

But in the meanwhile, we are bound to recognise that it is miles ahead of the 
mean yields of oats usually grown on stubbles or grassland of Mallee districts. 
For the five-year period closing in 1932, the mean yield of oats, whether on fallow 
• or on grass or stubble land, was 5.28 bushels per acre for County Chandos, and 

6.15 bushels per acre for the Murray Mallee Division. Yields such as these are 
‘dearly uneconomic, and it is questionable whether even the ravages of take-all 
can justify the costs and wasted effort they have entailed of recent years. I 
propose discussing this question further after considering the costs of growing 
•oats on bare fallow. 

3. Mean Costs of Growing Oats on Bare Fallow, 

In 1929-30 oats were sown on 15 acres of bare fallow and in 1931-32 on 33 
acres of bare fallow; the mean yields per acre were 18.35 bushels in 1929-30 and 

15.15 bushels in 1931-32. 

Mean expenditure incurred during these two seasons has been analysed in detail 
in Table IX., Part I., for a mean area of 24 acres and a mean yield of 16.15 
‘bushels per acre. 

In Parts II. and III. of the same Table the mean expenditure has been expressed 
.as mean costs per acre and mean costs per bushel respectively. 
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The data of Tables VIII. and IX. respectively have been summarised below 
under Statements and — 


Comparative Summarised Statements of Costs of Growing 

re^peclivdy. 


Oats on Grass Land and Bare Fallow 
Oats on Bar© Fallow 


Oats on Grass I^nd (1929-31). (1929-30 and 1931-32). 

Mean Yield per Acre 9*63 Bush. Mean Yield per Acre 16*15 Bush. 
Mean Costs. Miean Costs. 


Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentages. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentages 
s, d, s. d, % s. d, 8. d, % 


STATEMENT “A”. 

From the standpoint of Seasonal Field Operations. 


Preparation of i.and .... 

7 

10 

0 

10 

18*3 

12 

5 

0 

9 

21*7 

Seeding Operations . 

16 

10 

1 

9 

39*2 

12 

2 

0 

9 

21*3 

Harvest Operations .... 

7 

7 

0 

9 

17*6 

16 

6 

1 

0 

28-9 

Balance of Expenditure . 

10 

8 

1 

I 

24*9 

16 

0 

1 

0 

28*1 

Totals. 

42 

11 

4 

5 

1000 

67 

1 

3 

6 

100*0 


STATEMENT “ B 


From the standpoint of Main Costing Items. 

♦Labor (direct and 

indirect). 7 3 0 9 16-9 13 1 0 10 23*0 

Us© of Horses.♦ 4 5 0 6 10*3 3 3 0 2 5*6 

Use of Tractor . 6 4 0 8 14*6 10 7 0 8 18*6 

Use of Implements . 3 6 0 4 8*0 9 7 0 7 16-8 

Seed. 6 3 0 8 14*6 3 3 0 2 5*7 

Purchase of Essential 

Material. 6 6 0 8 15*0 6 3 0 4 9*2 

Balance of Expenditure . 8 10 011 20*6 12 1 0 9 21*1 

Totals. 42 11 4 6 1000 67 1 3 6 1000 


STATEMENT “C’\ 

From the standpoint of Interest and Depreciation Charges. 


Depreciation of Improve¬ 
ments and Plant . 8 4 0 10 19*4 16 3 0 11 26-6 

Interest on Land and 

Improvements . 3 4 0 4 7*7 6 6 0 4 9*7 

Interest on Floating 

Capital. 2 11 0 3 6*8 3 3 0 2 5*8 

Interest on Overdraft ... 0 6 0 1 1*0 0 10 0 1 1*4 

Interest and Depreciation 

Charges . 16 0 1 6 34*9 24 10 1 6 43*6 

Balance of Expenditure . 27 11 2 11 65*1 32 3 2 0 56*5 

Totals. 42 11 4 6 100 0 67 1 3 6 100*0 

•^Labor (direct). 6 1 0 7*6 — 9 11 0 7*5 — 

Labor (indirect) . 1 2 0 1*5 — 3 2 0 2*6 — 


7 3 0 9 — 13 1 0 10 


From the above statements we see that although a 16.15 bushel crop of oats 
grown on bare fallow cost 14s. 2d. per acre more than a 9.63 bushel crop of oats 
grown on grass land, the costs per bushel were 3s. 6d. for oats on fallow and 4s. 5d. 
for oats on grass land. Nevertheless, 3s. 6d. per bushel on the farm is considerably 
above the local parity of the mean metropolitan wholesale price of oats, namely, 
2s. 4Jd., on the farm; nor for oats sown on bare fallow are costs of 2s. 4id. per 
bushel or less attainable, except for mean yields of not less than 30 bushels per 
acre. Mean yields of oats of 30 bushels and more cannot be expected in the Mallee 
for the present, at all events. 
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24*87 
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0*18 
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22*92 
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CO OO O rH (b 
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296 17 1 ! 28*91 
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(MrliH 
rH ri 
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drHO^OO 

287 7 11 

rH 

00 

rH 

** 
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rH rH 
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00 

d 
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1,026 17 3 , 

“ i 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

-• 1 1 1 1 
ul 

1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 

1 

1 1 1 1 1 i 1 

1 

d rH CO d CO O OS 

CO (M » -i* OS 01 

rH rH rH rH 

00 Hj* ^ 01 CO 

CO rH rH CO 

X 

iH 

CO 

d 

243 11 8 
23*72 

1 Materials. 

- 1 1 1 1 

1 

87 10 2 
66 2 0 

d 

d 

w 

lO 

rH 

1 

79 6 0 

2 5 11 

81 12 5 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 

235 4 7 

22*91 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

00 t** O 

ca .H .H (M o 

iH 

CO 

y* 

d 

doafH(o 

rH 

^-♦<O®«0 
rH rH 

OiOOrHO 

d 

00 

o 

CO 

33 16 5 

0 4 2 

0 19 

0 5 6 

o 

■H* 

CO 

*'111111 

00 

?H 

18 4 8 

201 11 9 i 86 10 11 [ 

19*63 j 8*43 

1 

cowuo j 

»-4«oo 

yH ytt 

88 1 10 

33 6 7 

2 0 3 

35 6 10 

1 

77 13 9 

Ob 

CO 

rH 

t-* 

I'- 

y* 

*111111 

O 

-i* 

os 

o 

rH 

Horses. 

£ s. d. 

39 18 1 
25 2 4 

9 16 10 

0 11 2 

75 8 5 

1 13 6 

8 4 7 

0 6 0 

3 15 8 

13 19 9 

0 6 4 

0 10 7 

6 2 

0 0 7 

0 12 9 


::l 1 1 1 1 1 

rH 

92 15 8 

903 

Labor. 

^ COt>B»»00 

^ lO t>. 01 00 

^ »H iH 

(41 lO SO ^ O 
CO 01 

67 4 1 

b- rH Oi rH 

rH COt-CO 

iHCOOrHd 

rH 

18 10 11 

0) 

00 
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26 19 3 
11 0 11 

0 2 2 

0 5 2 

0 17 

0 15 1 

39 4 2 
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3111111 

01 

CO 
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d 

CO 
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15*40 

Con¬ 
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'SS 
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ca 

1 

2 4 7 

5 11 4 

7 15 11 

1 

(M 

1 ri 1 r 

O rH 

(O 

rH 

r 

1111111 

1 

_ X 
OoO 

6 

os 


I. TILLAGE OF Fallows — 

1. Ploushinff. 

2. Cultivating. 

3. Harrowing. 

4. Carting off weeds . 

Totals. 

II. Seeding Operations — 

1. Carting out Seed and Super . 

2. Sowing . 

3. Superphosphate. 

4. Seed . 

5. Harrowing after sowing... 

Totals. 

III. Spring Tillage (Cultipacker). 

IV. Harvest Operations— 

1. Reaping . 

2. Sewing Bags . 

3. Bags . 

4. Sewing Tibiae . 

5. Turning wet bags .. 

6. Field Sales of Wheat . 

7. Carting Seed Wheat to bam 

Totals. 

V. Balance op Expenditure— 

1. General . 

2. Insurance in Field ... 

3. District Council Rates . . . 

4. Land Tax . . 

5. Rent (Interest on Land and Improvements) . 

6 Interest on Overdraft . 

7. Interest on Floating Canit^ 

Totals . 

Grand Totals . 

Percentages . 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 


(Won by Mr. Henry Michael, Hilltown.) 

In his report on the Championship Wheat Crop Competition for the season 
1933-34, Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), ^who judged the 
entries, stated that for the past 10 years Wheat Crop Competitions, supervised 
by the Department of Agriculture, have been conducted in South Australia. For 
the first six seasons the Government subsidised these competitions but, unfortu¬ 
nately, found it necessary to discontinue the subsidy, with the inevitable result 
that the number of entries received show a decrease on those years when financial 
aid was given. A generous donation of £100 made by the S.A. Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Union Limited, which has been distributed amongst 19 district committees 
which conducted crop competitions pro rata to the number of entries received and 
paid for, proved of considerable help in maintaining interest in the crop competi¬ 
tions. 

The Department of Agriculture supplies the judges, who inspect the crops, make 
the awards, and prepare reports on all entries in the competitions. 

Until the end of September the wheat crop of the State was the most promising 
yet grown, and it apj>eared at that time that there was every probability of a 
record yield much greater than any yet harvested. The lack of rain in October 
and early November, however, proved serious to most crops and disastrous to 
many, and reduced the yields to a point considerably below what were anticipated. 
As is usual in seasons when the spring is dry, the only crops to mature properly 
were those grown on good fallow, and some very striking instances of this were 
to be seen in most parts of the State, and were particularly noticeable in the lower 
rainfall districts. 

The want of improvement in the price of wheat, the general ,depression, and 
the dry spring militated against the chances of a great number of entries in the 
crop competitions, nevertheless, 19 districts conducted competitions, and 351 crops 
were judged. In four of the competitions the judges decided that the winning crop 
was not sufficiently good to leave in the Championship, so this year only 15 crops 
were included in the competition. 

' Table Showing Progress of Wheat Crop Competitions, 


Districts Number of 

Year. Conducting Crops 

Competitions. Exhibited. 

1924 . 12 290 

1925 . 13 248 

1926 . 17 444 

1927 . 19 525 

1928 . 22 634 

1929 . 21 520 

1930 . 19 473 

1931 . 16 352 

1932 . 20 385 

1933 . 19 351 


In 1927 the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society offered as a prize 
in connection with Wheat Crop Competitions, conducted under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture, a silver challenge shield of the value of 50 guineas, 
and annually a small replica of the shield valued at five guineas. The Royal 
Society had in view the offer of special assistance in the encouragement of Wheat 
Crop Competitions, and in accepting the generous offer the Government agreed to 
conditions laid down by the society, which were as follows:— 

1. The prizes go to the person exhibiting the best crop in the competitions 
supervised by the Department of Agriculture, the silver challenge shield for a 
period of 12 months immediately succeeding the award, and the silver replica 
to become the absolute property of the winner. 
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2. The challenge shield, with the name of each year’s winner engraved thereon, 
to be exhibited in the town hall or institute nearest the farm on which the winning 
crop was grown. 



3. The crop awarded first prize in each supervised district competition to be 
taken as an entry for the Championship Competition, except in any case in which 
it is thought by the judge of the district competition that the winning crop Ss 
not of sufficient merit to warrant inspection for the championship trophy. 

4. All entries for the championship to be inspected by one judge. Such inspection 
to be undertaken in each district soon after the district judge has made his awards, 
but not before the crop has ripened. 

O 
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5. Each competitior for the championship to be required to stage one bag of 
grain and one sheaf (about 1ft. in diameter) of gmin in the straw at the Royal 
Spring Show following the competition. 

WINNERS OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP. 

1927. F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown. (Federation wheat.) 

1928. F. Coleman, Saddleworth. (Leak^s Rustproof and Fondling wheats.) 

1929. F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown. (Bena wheat.) 

1930. H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley. (Gallipoli wheat.) 

1931. A. M. Dawkins, Gawler River. (Ford wheat.) 

1932. J. P. Carrigg, Hamley Bridge. (Sword wheat.) 

1933. 11. Michael, Hilltown. (Dan wheat.) 

THE ENTRIES. 

All of the 15 crops in the Championship Crop Competition were well grown, 
and their inclusion in this important competition was thoroughly warranted, but 
some of the most promising of them had matured too rapidly under the peculiar 
ripening conditions that prevailed, with the result that the yields were reduced 
because of the shrivelling of the grain. A good deal of difficulty was experienced 
in placing the best of the crops in the correct order of merit because of their 
general excellence as competition crops, and all of them reflect credit on the 
farmers who produced them. 

THE AWARDS. 

In reporting on the entries it has been decided to follow the practice of other 
years of indicating the crops which would have been placed second and third to 
the winner of the championship trophy had this been an ordinary competition, 
but the other crops are not shown in order of merit, and where any remarks are 
mad0 on their crops the exhibitors’ names are placed in alphabetical order, and 
not according to points awarded. The awards and a brief description of the 
crops submitted in the competition are set out below:— 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP (DAN WHEAT.) 

H. Michael, Hilltown. 

This excellent crop of Dan wheat won the Championship Wheat Crop Competi¬ 
tion for Mr. H. Michael, of Hilltown, after having been placed first in the Mid¬ 
lands District Competition. It was a heavy-yielding crop, very even in growth, and 
a good competition crop in every way. Very few weeds of any kind were present, 
there being only isolated plants of .spear thistle, saffron thistle, and wild oats, 
and the crop was practically disease free. Although there was a Jight sprinkling 
of a I wheat which was taller than Dan and an odd plant or so of a brown-chaffed 
wheat, the crop was quite good as regards trueness to type. The growth was even 
and tegular, and there were no drill misses. 

The fallow on which the crop was grown was preceded by a wheat crop which 
was also grown on fallow, but the fallow of 1930 followed a crop of oats grown 

on land that bad been rested as pasture in the previous year. In, 1932 the 

block was fallowed in July, cultivated in August, October, and April, and during 
the first week in June 901bs. of graded and dry-pickled seed and 1051bs. super¬ 
phosphate (48 per cent.) were put in to the acre with a combine. 

The manner in which weeds had been got under control and the regularity of 

the growth of the crop shows that Mr. Michael is highly skilful as an agriculturist, 
and this beautiful crop is a great credit to him, and he is deserving of the highest 
praise for Its general excellence. 
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THE OTHER PLACED CROPS. 

Fisher Bros.; Bordertown (Ranee). 

The crop of Ranee which won the Tatiara Wheat Crop Competition for Messrs. 
Fisher Bros., of Bordertown^ was a very attractive crop, and did well in the 
Championshp Competition. There were a few patches as well as scattered plants 
of wild oats, and just a few plants of silver grass and brome grass, nevertheless the 
crop was nice and clean. Besides being practically disease free the crop was 
really true to type for the old-time Ranee, as it only showed odd plants of the 
bearded throw-back. There were no drill misses, but the crop was a little uneven 
as far as density was concerned. 

The field in which the crop was groAvii had been farmed as— (a) pasture, (b) 
fallow (c) wheat, (d) oats, (e) fallow, previously to being seeded to the Ranee. 
The land was ploughed 3Jin. in depth with a mouldboard plough in August, har¬ 
rowed in September, cultivated in October, January, April, May, and early eJune, 
and during the third week in June 751bs. of graded and dry-pickled seed was put 
in with 1251bs. of superphosphate per acre with a combine which was followed 
by han^ows a few days afterwards. 

The field was obviously well farmed, and such a good crop could only have 
resulted from careful and intelligent work. 

J. D. Campbell, Barabba (SAvord). 

The Balaklava Crop Competition was won by Mr. J. D. Campbell with this 
crop of SAVord wheat, Avhich AVas so clean that it Avas almost weed free, only con¬ 
taining isolated plants of mustard. The only diseased plants to be seen AA’ere a 
few suffering from loose smut, and it Avas much truer to type than most crops of 
fiword in that it only contained a light sprinkling of the dark-chaffed Avheat usually 
found in this variety. The crop had been drilled in carefully, and although there 
were a few small patches a bit AA'eaker than the bulk of the crop it was nice and 
even. The grain was not quite as good as might have been, due to the crop 
maturing a little too rapidly in the long spell of dry weather experienced. 

The field on which the crop was grown has been farmed on the system of—(a) 
fallow, (b) wheat, (c) pasture, for some years noAv. The land was ploughed 
toAvwds the end of June, culth^ated tA\nce, and harrowed three times before har¬ 
vest, cultivated in early May, and in the middle of May 631bs. of graded and 
dry-pickled seed and Icwt. suiierphosphate (45 per cent.) AA^ere soAvn to the 
acre with a combine. 

This Avas an extremely good competition crop, but AA-ould have been much better 
had it not ripened too quickly Avhich reduced the yield to a noticeable extent. 

OTHER ENTRIES (IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER). 

W. H. & J. Alderman, Minlaton (Ford). 

The first-prize crop in the Southern Yorke Peninsula Competition Avas this 
crop of Ford groAvn by Messrs, Alderman Bros., and although it had a few patches 
of Avild oats and a few plants of mustard and soapAvort Avas really clean. The 
presence of a few 'plants affected Avith bunt lowered the marks given, but other- 
Avise the crop was disease free. There was a fairly heavy sprinkling of a broAvn- 
ol^affed wheat and a few King's White plants. There were no drill misses, 
and the crop was even throughout, and was carrying really good quality grain, 
shoAving no ill effects of the severe ripening season. 

The- land carrying the crop had been farmed for some years on the three-course 
rotation of—(a) falloAV, (b) Avheat, (c) barley, and this crop Avas soAvn on 
fallow by ^putting in 901bs. seed and 1201bs. superphosphate to the acre with a 
combine during the third week in May. 
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A. Beelitz, Parrakie (Waratah). 

With this crop of Waratah Mr. Beelitz won the Chandos Crop Competition, 
and althoiiprh it contained a few plants of mustard, wild oats, and brome grass, 
and a couple of barley plants, it was a very clean crop. There wias a fair amount 
of flag smut present, and a few very small patches of take-all. The crop was 
nice and true to type, only containing a light sprinkling pf a white-chaffed 
wheat. A few small drill misses were noticeable, and the crop was somewhat lighter 
one end than the other, and on the whole good grain had matured over most of the 
crop. 

Of recent years the field carrying the crop has farmed as—(a) pasture, 

(b) fallow, (c) Avheat, (d) oats, (e) fallow, and for the crop under review the 
land was fallowed in July, 1932. In the second week in June 601bs. of seed and 
Icwt. superphosphate per acre were drilled in. 

C. G. & G. W. Cant, Kimba (Gluyas). 

This crop of Gluyas, which w'on the Buxton Crop Competition for Messrs. 
Cant Bros, was so clean that it was only possible to find a few mustard plants 
scattered here and there. The only disease doing damage was flag smut, and it 
was quite prevalent. Although there w’as a sprinkling of King^s White and a 
white-chaffed beardless wheat the crop was very fair as regards trueness to type. 
The crop was well drilled, and so far as evenness was concerned was very fair. 

For some years the field producing the crop had been farmed on the rotation 
of—(a) fallow, (b) w’heat, (c) oats, and in 1932 the land W'as fallowed in June, 
cultivated in September and March, and towards the end of May GOlbs. of graded 
and dry-pickled seed and 701bs. of superphosphate (48 per cent.) were put in to 
the acre wdth a combine. 

S. C. Crawford, Strathalbyn (Ford). 

The Southern Crop Competition was won by this crop of Ford gi’own by Mr. 
Crawford, and except for the presence of a lot of Wimmera rye grass in patches 
and a couple of plants of barley it w^as free from weeds. Only one bunted plant 
was seen, otherwise it was a disease-free crop. Although there was a light sprink¬ 
ling of a brown-chaffed wheat and isolated woolly plants, the crop was more 
nearly true to type than most crops of Ford being grow'ii. Other than a few 
drill misses the crop was very regular and even. 

The system of cropping followed of recent years has been—(a) fallow, (b) 
wheat, (c) oats, (d) pasture, (e) fallow, and the fallow prepared in 1932 was 
sown with a combine in early June, using 80lbs. of seed pickled with bluestone and 
1201bs. superphosphate per acre. 

T. W. Day, Reeve’s Plains (Sword). 

Although this crop of Sword, which won the first-prize trophy in the Central 
Crop Competition, matured too rapidly, it was still a really good wheat crop at 
harvest time. There Avere some patches of three-cornered jacks, wild oats, and 
burr clover, and odd plants of mustard; still the crop was very fair as regards 
cleanliness, and it was almost disease free, although three bunty plants and a 
little loose smut were found. It was only fair as regards trueness to type, con¬ 
taining a sprinkling of a brown-chaffed wheat and a purple-strawed kind. The 
crop was well drilled and Avas even throughout. 

Since 1927 the system of cropping the field has been—(a) fallow, (b) wheat, 

(c) barley, (d) barley, (e) fallow, and to carry this crop the land was ploughed 
in August, harrowed in September and tAAuce in October, cultivated at the end 
of October, harrowed in April, and early in May 901bs. of re-Avinnowed seed 
and 901bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) were soAvn to the acre with a combine. 
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L. Northey, Thrington ,(Sword). 

The crop grown by Mr. Northey, which won the Northern Yorke Peninsula 
Crop Competiion, consisted of Sword, and was still a good crop despite the fact 
that it had matured a bit too quickly because it had been sown a little on the early 
side. It contained a few patches of wild oats and barley grass, and a few plants 
of mustard and poppy, nevertheless it was a fairly clean crop. No injurious 
diseases were in evidence. There was a fair amount of admixture of other varie¬ 
ties. It was an even and regular crop, and only showed a couple of drill misses. 

The field had been worked as fallow in 1928, carried wheat in 1929, then a 
crop of oats, then wheat, and in 1932 was ploughed in July, cultivated in Septem¬ 
ber and April, cultipacked before seeding, which was done with a combine in the 
middle of May by putting in 701bs. of graded seed and 60Ibs. superphosphate (45 
per cent.) to the acre. 

G. F. Pearce, Maitland (Ford). 

The Mid-Yorke Peninsula Crop Competition was won by Mr. Pearce with this 
crop of Ford, which was a fairly clean crop, although it contained mustard and 
wild oats in patches, and a sprinkling of spear thistles. It was apparently disease 
free, and was very fair as far as trueness to type goes, only showing a light 
sprinkling of the brown-chaffed wheat usually found in Ford. There were a 
few drill misses, and the crop was only fairly regular. 

In the four years preceding the fallow which carried this crop the land was 
worked for fallow, wheat, barley, and barley. In the first week of June, 1933, 
901bs. of graded and dry-pickled seed and 1501bs. superphosphate were sown to 
the acre with a combine. 

J. Sims, Cleve (Felix). 

Felix grown by Mr. Sims secured first-prize trophy in the Jervois Crop 
Competition, and except for the fact that it had a light sprinkling of barley 
throughout it was a very clean crop, there being present only a few plants of 
mustard and wild oats and i.solated plants of poppy and soapwort. There were a few 
plants affected with flag smut, an isolated ca.se or two with loose smut, and most of 
the plants had the appearance of having had an attack of spotted rust. There 
was a very light sprinkling of King^s White wheat in the crop, but it was quite 
good as regards trueness to type. As well as a few drill misses there were a lot 
of water runs, and so the crop looked more irregular than was actually the case. 

The land should have been in good heart, because the cropping which preceded 
this one had been light, for in 1928 it was fallowed, then carried wheat, was rested 
for two years as pasture, and was then fallowed in 1932 by mouldboard plough¬ 
ing in early June, was harrowed in August, skim-ploughed in September, harrowed 
in May, and during the first week in June 551bs. of re-winnowed seed which had 
been pickled with bluestone and 951 bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) were seeded 
to the acre, and the land immediately harrowed. 

W. F. WuRST, I^aura (Nabawa). 

This very clean crop of Nabawa wheat which only contained a few plants of 
wild oats and sheep weed won the Northern Crop Competition for Mr. Wurst, of 
Laura. Besides being clean the crop was also free from noticeable injurious 
diseases. There was not much admixture in it, and only a few brown-chaffed heads 
and isolated plants with white chaff or bearded were to be seen. There were a 
few drill misses that were not serious, but the crop varied from an extremely 
heavy-yielding crop on the more friable land to a lighter crop on the red land. 

The land has been worked on the fallow—^wheat—fallow—wheat rotation for 
some time now, and the 1932 fallow was harrowed in September, cultivated twice 
in October and again in May, and was sown in May with a combine, using 561bs. 
of graded and dry-pickled seed and 901bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) to the 
acre, and was then harrowed twice. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE SEVERITY OF TAKE-ALL. 


(By S. D. Garrett, B.A., Assistant Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, University of Adelaide.] 


(Continued from page 674.) 

2. SOIL tempp:rature. 

The first work upon the effect of soil temperature on take-all was that of Mc¬ 
Kinney and Davis (^), who showed by means of experiments in soil temperature 
tanks that the disease was most severe at low soil temperatures (12°-16° C.)*. 

This was confirmed by the work (unpublished) of G. Samuel at the Waite Insti¬ 
tute in 1926 and 1927. A South Australian culture of the take-all fungus, 
Ophioholtis graminis, was used, and the wheat seedlings were grown in a mixture 
of two parts of Glen Osmond red loam to one of sand, steam sterilised before 
use. The inoculum was 50 grams of a culture of the fungus on oat-barley kernel 
medium. Infection was recorded by the method of McKinney and Davis after 
four weeks. The infection ratings obtained in one experiment are given in 
Table I., and infection curves for the roots only are plotted ;in Fig. 3 (a). A 
photograph of plants from the 45 per cent, moisture series at the end of the experi¬ 
ment is given in Fig. 4 (a). The results agree well Avith those of McKinney and 
Davis. 

Table I.— Infection of Federation Wheat Seedlings at Different Soil Temperatures 

in Glen Osmond Loam. 


Temperature. 

Moisture in 
per cent. sat. 

Leaf-blight. 

Percentage Infection. 
Tiller-bases. 

Roots. 

30°C 

75 

0 

0 

3 


45 

0 

0 

5 

25°C 

75 

17 

28 

33 


45 

53 

57 

78 

20°C 

75 

77 

95 

92 


45 

85 

100 

97 

15°C 

75 

87 

100 

100 


45 

85 

100 

100 

10"C 

75 

80 

100 

93 


45 

83 

100 

100 


At the time these experiments were done no satisfactory explanation of the 
behavior of take-all in relation to soil temperature could be advanced. It was 
known that the growth of the take-all fungus in culture was most vigorous at 
the higher temperatures (optimum about 25° C.). It was also known from the 
work of J. G. Dickson and his collaborators ^) that wheat was most vigorous 
at low temperatures (12°-16° C.), and better able to resist the invasion of the 
"wheat scab fungus (Gibberella saubinetii). At higher temperatures (25°-30° C.) 
the composition of the roots was found to change in such a way as to decrease 
their resistance to infection by this fungus. Unless the take-all fungus differed 
markedly in its parasitism from the scab fungus it was difficult to see why wheat 
plants should not also suffer more from take-all at higher temperatures, at which 
the wheat plant would be less vigorous and the take-all fungus more vigorous. 


Temperatures in this paper are given in degrees Centigrade, but the following table 
will enable a rough deduction of the Fahrenheit temperatures to bo made from the 
Centigrade:— 

10®C=60®F. 16®C=69°F. 20°C=68°F. 


26°C=77®F. 30°C=86°F. 
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This puzzling situation was largely cleared up by the appearance of a paper 
by A. W. Henry (3) on “The influence of soil temperature hnd soil sterilisation 
on the reaction of wheat seedlings to Ophioholus graminis” Henry found that in 
unsterilised soil infection fell off with rise of temperature from 18° to 27° C., 
as found by McKinney and Davis, but that in sterilised soil infection actually 
increased with rise of temperature (see Pig. 3 (b), a reproduction of Henryks 
curves for root infection in sterilised and unsterilised soil). The decrease in 






Fig. 3.—Graphs showing the relation of soil temperatnre to infection of wheat Beedlings hy 
Ophiaholijkt yrattunCs nxuier different soil conditions. 

infection with rise of temperature in the unsterilised soil was attributed by Henry 
simply to the antagonism of the other soil organisms to Ophioholus, which he 
considered to be negligible at 12° C., but very much more active at 25° C. When 
the other soil micro-organisms were absent, as was the case in the sterilised 
soil, the true effect of temperature appeared, and infection increased from 12° C. 
upwards. 
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McKinney and Davis employed sterilised soil in their experiments, and the soil 
from the 1926 and 1927 experiments at the Waite Institute was also sterilised. 
Sterilised soil rapidly reverts to the non-sterile condition, however, and the use 
of an oat-barley kernel inoculum probably hastens the process considerably. The 
rapidity with which micro-organisms establish themselves in an experimental soil 
must also vary with the type of soil and with the degree of sterilisation as well 
as with the subsequent treatment. Henry did not give details of the soil he used. 
If it was Edmonton black loam it hardly seems likely that the biological factor 
would have been completely eliminated throughout the course of his experiments. 

Since it was found from the work described in Part I. of this paper that the 
effect of the biological factor was very slight in Gawler River sand, even when not 



10* 16“ 20“ 26“ 30“ O. 

Fig. 4. (a)—Plants from a soil-temperature experiment in clay-loam soil 
inoculated with a culture of Ophiobolus gramirUs on an oat^barloy kernel 
medium. Biological antagonism has caused infection to fall off with rise of 
temperature. 

sterilised, it was decided to repeat the soil temperature work, using this sand in 
place of soil. It was hoped in this way to secure a more complete elimination 
of the complicating effects of soil bacteria, and so to obtain a closer approach to 
the true form of the temperature-infection curve. 

Experiment on the Effect of Temperature Upon Infection of Wheat 
Seedlings Under Relatively Sterile Conditions. 

Untreated Gawler River sand was employed. It was not sterilised, since previous 
experiments had shown that sterilisation resulted in only a slight increase of 
infection. The sand was brought to a moisture content of 60 per cent, saturation 
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by the addition of a nutrient solution (to secure the best growth of the plants). 
Four Sin. containers were filled with the moist sand for each of the five soil 
temperatures employed, viz,:—^12°, 16°, 20°, 24° and 28° C. Fifteen seeds were 
planted in each container, and three containers were inoculated in each tank by 
placing a small block of the fungns growing on agar under the seed at planting. 
After 14 days the plants from one container in each tank were washed out, and 
infection recorded by measuring the growth of the mycelium down the roots. 
The results are shown in Table II. and in Fig 3 (c). 


Table II. —Infection of Federation Wheat Seedlings at Different Soil Tempera¬ 
tures, in a Silica Sand, with Nutrients, after Two Weeks, 

Mean Infection 


Temperature. 

in oms. from 

Standard Eiror 

Difference of 

Seed. 

of Moan. 

Moans. 

28°C 

4-2 

0-25 

0*5i0-35 

24°C 

4-7 

0*25 

l-3i0-3 

20"C 

3-4 

017 

0*8 J 0*2 

16°C 

2-6 

0105 

10i:0-l 

12^0 

1-6 

0 083 




12® 16* 20® 24®. 28® 0. 

Fig. 4. (b)—^Plants from a soil-temperature experiment in practicaUy sterile 
sand; inoculation by means of a small block of an agar culture of Ophiobolus 
grammia placed beneatta tbe seed. Biological antagonism almost eliminated; 
infection Increased wltb rise of temperature to 24® 0. 
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After 28 days the degree of infection in the remaining plant? was recorded 
by the method of McKinney and Davis; the results are shown in Table III., 
and infection curves plotted in Fig. 3 (d). A photograph of the plants at the 
end of the experiment is shown in Fig. 4 (h). 

TABXiE III,— Infection of Federation Wheat Seedlings at Different Soil Tempera¬ 
tures i/n a Silica Sand after Four Weeks. 

Percentage Infection. 


Temperature. 

Leaf-blight. 

Tiller-bases. 

Root. 

28°C 

70 

100 

100 

24“C 

85 

100 

100 

20°C 

63 

90 

100 

16°C 

50 

60 

100 

12°C 

17 

0 

66 


It will be seen from Figs 3 (c) and 3 (d) that the two methods of recording 
infection agree quite well. It is also evident that when soil bacteria are excluded 
as much as possible by the use of a silica sand in place of soil, the take-all 
disease increases in seventy Avith increasing temperature up to 24° C. This 
confirms the work of Henry. The slight fall in infection at 28° ('. is probably 
due to the decrease in growth rate of the fungus at this temperature (optimum 
temperature for growth of Ophioholns graminis on agar, 25° C.). 

Experiment on the Effect of Temperature on the Viability of Ophioholus 

Inoculum in Soil. 

Since soil bacteria had been found to have such a depressing effect on the 
infection of wheat seedlings by the take-all fungus at high soil temperatures, a test 
was made to determine whether a heavy inoculation of take-all mycelium in soil 
Avould be greatly reduced in amount at high temperatures in the absence of Avheat 
seedlings. A culture of the fungus upon commeal-sand medium (containing 
2 per cent, cornmeal by Aveight) Avas mixed up with its OAvn Aveight of Glen 
Osmond soil partially sterilised by steam. The mixture Avas brought up to a mois¬ 
ture content of approximately 50 per cent, saturation, and filled into six tumblers. 
Three tumblers AA^re then maintained at 25° C., and the p other three at 12° C. 
for 14 days. At the end of this time the viability of the inoculum in the two 
series Avas compared by planting all tumblers Avith wheat seeds, and keeping them 
together at 12° C. After a further 28 days the plants were Avashed out for an 
examination of the foots. 

Whereas in the 12° series infection Avas continuous over the entire length of 
the roots, in the 25° series it Avas restricted to a number of scattered lesions. This 
is clearly shown by a drawing of typical root systems from each series (Fig. 
5 (b)). A photograph of the plants growing in the tumblei's is also shown 
(Fig. 5 (a)); this gives some idea of the differences in severity of infection 
in the two series. It is thus evident that Ophiobolus inoculum degenerates much 
more rapidly in the soil at 25° C. than at 12° C. This is probably mainly due to the 
antagonistic effect of soil micro-organisms at the higher temperatures. 

Discussion. 

The above experiments give satisfactory confirmation of Henryks Avork and, 
indeed, scarcely call for additional comment. When the microbiological factor 
is excluded (in the present case by the use of silica sand in place of soil), the 
infection curve for take-all rises steadily with increase of temperature to 24° C., 
Avhich corresponds to the optimum temperature for the vegetative development of 
the parasite. When, on the other hand, biological antagonism is allowed full 
scope by the nature of the soil and the method of inoculation, infection falls off 
rapidly at the higher temperatures. 
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It seems likely, therefore, that in soils with a naturally poor microbiological 
content, such as the Mallee sands, take-all infection may lie accelerate<i by rise of 
temperature. This may account for the appearance, in some seasons, of patches 
of take-all in the white-head stage as late as September or October. These may 
bo patches of primary infection in which symptoms of disease did not show up 
during the winter, when the low soil temperatures (in the region of 10° C.) are 
favorable to root growth of the wheat plant, and hold the take-all fungus in check 



Fig. 6. (a)—Plants after four weeks* growth in inoculated soilijg^hich 
was kept for two weeks prior to planting at 12**0. (left), and at eS” C. 
(right). 


to some extent. With the advent of warm w’eather in spring the higher tempera¬ 
tures depress root production by the plant, and at the same time accelerate the 
activity of the fungus, with the result that infection makes rapid progress and the 
plants bleach off as “white-heads.” 


Finally, the effect of high temperalures (25° C. and above) in accelerating 
degeneration of Ophioholus inoculum in moist soil has been directly proved by 
experiment. There is little doubt that the disappearance of take-al in fallows on 
the heavier soils is largely due to the operation of this factor. 
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Summary for Part 11. 

Experiments are (leseri])ed eonlirmin"’ the work ol A. \V. Henry on the elTeet of 
soil temperature upon infection of wlieat seedlings by the take-all fungus. 

When the other soil micro-organisms wei*e praeti(*ally excluded by the employ¬ 
ment of a sterile silica sand, with seed inoculation, infection by the take-all fungus 
increased steadily witli i-ise of temperatuie from 32° to 24° C., the optimum 
temperature for growth of the fungus in pure culture. 

It was shown that degeneration of Opliioholus inoculum in soil is much more 
rapid at 25° than at 12° C. 



Fig. 5.—Experiment to show tbat degeneration of commeal-sand inoculum of Ophivhnlus 
irraminis in loam soil is accelerated by rise of temperature from 12° to 26° C. 

Fig. 6. (b) Typical root systems from the two series, showing the extent 
of infection (in black). 

It is suggested that in soils with a poor microbiological content, such as the 
Mallee sands, take-all infection is accelerated by rise of temperature, and that 
this is a factor contributing to the late appearance of the disease in some seasons, 
when primary soil infeotion does not shoAV up until the crop is already in ear. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY PRICES. 


ROYAL COMMISSION RKPORT TO HIS EXCKLLKNCY THE 

GOVERNOR. 


[.I lloifal (h)}nwissioti, consistintj of ^^essrs. J. Daicinns (Chair- 
rtian), Vrofet^sor A. J. Perkins, and J. IE. \Vaimcri<jht, was appointed 
hi Janiiarif to inquire into and report upon the disparity between the 
prices paid t)y the eonsumer for dairy produce^ the Lhndon parities of 
dairy produce, and the pr/Vc.s reeeived t)}f dairymen for mdk and cream, 
the cause of such disparities, and the remedies therefor. The report is 
dated October 2i)th, 193.1, and portion of it is quoted below.] 

{Continued from Page (389, January issue.) 


U. RLTTEIL 

A. TEE NATION A I. SlGNl E1(’AN('E OF IR TTEIL 
From the ]iati(»n;il \ic\\ point liiiltei- lilN a tlireo fold piir])ose. In tho 
])lace it is esM'iilial Imnian toodviurf; '^•'('ondl\, it ra})idly Ix'c'onnni^ an cxpoi'i 
item oi‘ iinportaiK'c td South Australia; and thirdly it olTcrs (X'l'iipat ion loi 
available family rann labor, particularly Jii times (d‘ low pin'c^ J'm -i.ipic I.nan 
crops. Its iniportan('(‘ ndatixidy to oth(‘r true dair> pi(»dii('f- iii.ix b(‘ 
as follows in tinans of (|nantilies of milk e^timatcMl t<> liaxc been n-rd in ^ontli 
Australia in the 1933 .3,3 sc^a^on*-- 

Millv I M't! 

(^)iiant it it“- l’('i ('(“iitaLifs 
Galls. O 

Manufactun* of butler. do,000,()()() TOO 

ITuman coTisuiiiptmii, cVe. S,000,000 1 1.0 

Manufacture of cheese. d,00(),000 7.0 

Approximate estimate of total milk i)ro(luce(l 57,000,000 100.0 

Recent pro^res.s achieved by the butter industry in South Au.stralia may be 
gauged by tlie data that follow: - 


1920-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
39.30-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 
Means— 

3920-30 

1930- 32 
1932-33 


Butter Manufactured, 


L Factories. 

On Farms, 

Total. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

88,000 

32,000 

120,000 

78,000 

30,000 

108,000 

73,000 

28,000 

101,000 

68,000 

27,000 

95,000 

87,000 

29,000 

136,000 

12.3,000 

35,000 

158,000 

150,000 

45,000 

195,000 

76,750 

29,250 

306,000 

105,000 

32,000 

137,000 

150,000 

45,000 

395,000 


Hairy Cows. 

Nos. 

127,000 

318,000 

109,000 

104,000 

310,000 

128,000 

149,000 


114,500 

119,000 

149,000 


It will be observed that much progress has been achieved during the course of 
the last two seasons. Relatively to 1929-30 butter production has been more than 
doubled and dairy cattle have increased by 4r),000 head, or over 43 per cent. 
As will be seen later on, the (luestion of farm-made butter is a vexed one with 
traders; in the meanwhile attention is drawn to the fact that although the quantity 
of batter made on farms has undoubtedly increased of recent years_^from 
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27,()()()c\\Is. in to 45,()0()(‘\\Is. (cstiinaic) in 11)42 4.4 its proportional 

rdation to total huttin* pro<lnc(*<l has a<'tiiall> dcdincd, nainclx, Iroin 2!) per ('cnt. 
of total blitter nia(U‘ in J929-4(_) to 24 ])er cent, in l!).42 .4.4 (estimate*). 

Ju view ol‘ all the eireiinistanee.s it is very table that i^ein'ral (liM'ontent 

should hiitt'i'ly have Ix'cn rife anioiii^ tliose <lairvni(*n whose* biisim^- it is to 
se])arat(* milk ami sell the* (*ream thercM)!* to bntte'r inaniiraeliireTs. All tluisi* who 
have att(*n(lc<l ])ublie ni(‘(‘tin^s at whieh dairy epu'stions Axere* <li'(‘iis.-(‘d are aware* 
of the* intensity eif this dis(*ontent, wliie*h ineh'dl has b'‘e*n ve»ie'e*(l by s(‘veral 
wilne*ss(*s whe) appe*are*el la*!ore* the* (hnninissiein. The* fiinelaiiK'ntal ba^is eif this 
disee)nt(*nt is obviously the* leiw values r(*alisi*d la(terl\ for eaiiis ol rreani, eoiijih'd 
with the* alineist ineraelieuibh* siispi<*ion of siip])li(*rs eif ('r(‘ani that in sueli traiis- 
ae'tiems th(*y did not nsiially ^‘(*t a fair deal. 

V>. l)K/rKinil\ATl()X OF LOCAL LLTTKU AND lU'TTKLF.VT ITOCFS. 

It is harelly iu‘e(*ssary te) str(*ss the fact that the* mam fae'tor be'hinel the low 
loe*al biitlerfat ])rie*es of reea‘nt y(‘ars has be‘en the* jireij^iu'-sive* fall m Lonele>n 
init(e*r prie'e*^, wliie-h itse'lt' was breniiiht abe>ii( by an eo e*rslo('l<(*el marke*t nnele*r 

jire'ssure* eit' nnpreea'de'iiteel wen'lel e-onelitlenis. 'flic ])e»sition ha^, ]iow(‘\e‘r, b(‘en 

('<»iiipllea’lle d b\ <»ther lae'toi", ami a^ ihe-r** ha" be*en a ijooel de'al d me-iinde-r- 
-tamliiej .iiimii'- (I’^am "iipphei^. .iml olle*i- .’i" le» ihe* i. Id a »ii-'ll 11 • iie-lwieu biniei 
1 al prie e-, on 1 lie* e)n(* li nel, and w lio'e* ^ale* .iml i i‘l a il bill i I'l [ na , . (' \ | m a i bwnnt le 
.iinl hemdni biUhi (jiiotat leui-, on lie e.l)ie*r, il i- j»ie»j,<t cd li iiiiiSia'i i du 

p'l itiuii Ill the* J (die i\\ me )).*'rae 1.1 pli- • 

1 \ <11 mill Iti/'iliii \ III in (it 11 >11 1 I \\ h I'l I 'll 1 1 1*1111 I a ) W'l a n ! i <■( ) >ia \ i 

al!(t\\e*d (d e<MHlolilIe' laetei]'-, the lieniie* W he de*'ale* pru'e 1.1 aiu ( ('Illlaeidi! ' that 
I" beine ]>ioeln<'c(l in exe-e (.1 lieniic H'|iin ( iiiml . 1 ini'ic <.* h -- llic {nic* 

e>btamabl(' al the lime' e)n Ihe* be "-t av.iilabh' inipoilinL’ maiket, le. • o-l - oL 

ele*li\(‘r\ to that maiKed, am! ]»lm- e>r miniis exedunee elif |(‘umk c*- opcialine' 
be*t\\e*e‘n the'se* (wo mai’ke'ts. Siiedi, eibxmuslx, but for esxporl boimlie*s. Avemlel be* 
the* ])r(*s(*nt ]K)sitionf ed" biilt(*r in Semth Australia, with the* aelelitiemal limiting: faed 
that (Jreat Hritaiii is he‘r emly ]M>ssd)le* impen-tiiui’ maiket eef an\ eonse*(jU(‘m*e; but 
eve*n if Seiiith Australia hael m) e\pe)rtal)ii* bulte*r snr])lus, as hapiieim fandy re'milarly 
al spe‘e'itie*d time's ed' (‘ae-h \e'ai’, the same* faedoi’s Axouiel, m*V(‘rthele'ss, eontiniie* to 
fuiie'tion, ami exportabh* suiiilusi-v, of othe*r State-s id' the* Ceimmeniwealt!i Aveuild 
<*rf(*e'ti\ely e'he*e*k appre*edabl(* im-re-ase* in Semth Australian butte*!’ jii’ie’es abov-* 
e.xport ])arit>, ajiart i'rom sue'li as woulel naturally ari-** from costs eif trausfi*!* 
fi’emi one mai’ke‘1 to aneither. 

(h) When, howu*ver, export and im})ort mark(*ts r(‘spe('livi‘ly are scparatc'd by 
tliousands of miles, as is Adelaide from London, th(*n a nenv facteir, wdiie-h no 
prudent trader can atTorel to overlook, will come inte) aedion, namely, the relative 
.stability of price.s on the im|)ortin«;’ market at tin* time that mannfaeturin”: 
liabilities xvere bein<>: incurred in the e.\j)ortin^‘ country. Tf at the time manu- 
fac.tiu’ors should have reason to anticipate ymofifressively rising overseas import 
prices wholesale prices of the exportin^r country AAOuId <^^onerally tend to rise 
slij^htly above corresponding strict export parity of the day; but if the reverse 
WTre the case, those whole.sale prices Avonld tend to la^^ behind strict export 
parity; and since in the latter case the financial success of the tran'^action would 
be in the balance, the lag of a falling import market would usually be pro¬ 
portionally greater than any corresponding price enhancement of a rising 
market. 

(c) And, in the main, it is becaii.so OA^er since January, 1029, exporters have 
had to face progressively falling London butter prices that cream suppli(*rs have 
from time to time been able to point to apparent discrepancies betAvecn local 
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(iii.) Insurance ,—Insurance is assessed on a percentage of values and averaged 
6d. per cwt. for the five-year period ending on June 30th, 1930; od. per cwt. 
for the three-year period ending June 30th, 1933. 

(g) Hence, in rough summary, consignment sales to London would involve, 
under present conditions, costs varying from 22s. lOd. to 23s. lOd. per cwt., or 
2.45d. to 2.55d. per lb. 

For. c.i.f. sales corresponding costs would be 17s. lid. per cwt., or 1.92d. per lb. 
For f.o.b. sales, 6.s. lOd. per cwt., or 0.73d. per lb. 

2. The Paterson Scheme. —(a) Constitution and Objective .—In the above para¬ 
graph an attempt has been made to show in what fashion the Adelaide wholesale 
price of butter i.s linked up with London market prices. Fver since 1926, how¬ 
ever, this normal relationship has been disturbed by the functioning of the 
Paterson scheme; and as this scheme is not well understood by tho.se chiefly 
concerned, it is necessary to give it close consideration. 

The Paterson scheme is a voluntary agreement between the butter rnanufac- 
turer.s of Australia, excluding those of Western Australia, for the purpose of 
maintaining the Australian wholesale price of butter at a higher rate than its 
corresponding export parity. It is managed by a central controlling body known 
as the Australian Stabilisation Committee, upon which all States interested are 
represented. In addition, matters of purely local concern are left in the hands 
of State advisory committees. Complaints made before this Commission that 
South Australian producers were not i*epresented on the Advisory Committee 
are met by the terms of the agreement which specifically provide that the power 
to create such a committee shall be vested in those directly responsible 
for the payment of the levies, namely, the local butter manufacturers. 
It follows that the absence of direct representatives of the cream suppliers of 
South Australia is due to the absence of co-operative factories in this State. It 
can be added, however, that, as in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 
90 per cent, of the butter made is manufactured in co-operative factories, producers’ 
interests are more than amply protected on the central controlling body, the 
majority of whose members are direct representatives of producers. 

The prime objective of the agreement has been stated to be the liaising of the 
Australian wholesale butter price above its corresponding export parity value; 
nor could .such an objective have been achieved without a definitely binding under¬ 
standing among the contracting States to the effect that the home market of 
each State should be left to the manufacturers of that State, and that no butter 
should be (*xported to another State unless there were a definite request for the 
same from manufacturers of that State, The results achieved have been remark¬ 
able, and are a tribute to the thoroughness with which a purely voluntary agree¬ 
ment has been observed by individuals with frequently divergent interests. 

(b) Method of Action .—We have already seen that, under normal conditions, 
the Australian home wholesale price of butter is practically the same as the net 
price realisable by a manufacturer on the London market, or in other terms, its 
export parity. It follows that apart from .statutory enactment, there is no way 
of increasing the home price of an exportable commodity, except by increasing 
the net returns of the exporter by means of an export bounty, the value per 
pound of which should be equal to the amount by which it was intended to raise 
the local wholesale price above export parity. For example, it the export parity 
of butter lo-day were 8d., and if it were desii’ed to raise the local wholesale 
price of butter by 3d. above parity, it would be necessary to provide a bounty 
of 3d. per lb., or 28s. per cwt. for all butter exported. If, in this matter, we 
assume the active co-operation of all butter manufacturers of the Commonwealth 
apart from those of Western Australia, the mere knowledge that such an export 
bounty were available to all manufacturers woujd, of itself, lead to the immediate 
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increase in the wholesale home consumption price of butter by an equal amount, 
that is to say, in the present example, from 8d. to lid. per lb. In other words, 
since in the circumstances the mean net returns would be the same in either 
case, it would be quite immaterial to the manufacturer as to whether his butter 
were exported or whether it were sold on the home market, and tendencies towards 
competitive reductions in price would be reduced to a minimum, apart from 
questions of relative quantity and grade. Such, then, has been the policy that 
has been very successfully put into action by the Australian Stabilisation Com¬ 
mittee. 

But wliilst it might be comparatively easy to secure theoretical agreement as 
to the advantages to producers of an export bounty on butter, it is quite 
another matter to give practical effect to the agreement on a purely voluntary 
basis, and without' assistance from the public purse; and the original promoters 
of the Paterson scheme are to be congratulated on the ingenuity with which this 
difficulty has been met since 1926. 

Towards this end a fixed yearly levy has been collected on all butter manu¬ 
factured or processed in factories, and the aggregate value of these levies has 
generally sufficed to pay the requisite bounty on all butter exported from the 
Commonwealth, with the exception of Western Australia. It is sometimes loosely 
assumed that these levies have been made upon the x)roducers, or cream sup¬ 
pliers As this is very far from being Iho case, it is necessary to stress the fact 
that the fund from which the export bounties have been paid has been built up 
by contributions of the butter manufacturers of the Commonwealth, and subse¬ 
quently recovered in butter sales made to consumers. It is, of course, true that 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland the great majority of the butter 
factories is under co-operalive control, and that to that extent producers may 
be said to have assisted in building up the fund; but as part-owners of the 
factories only and not as producers. In South Australia, however, the trade is 
mainly in the hands of proprietary companies. 

(c) Benefit to Producers ,—The actual benefit derived by the dairyman from the 
Paterson scheme may be summarised as follows:—He will benefit to the extent 
that the wholesale price of butter in Australia has been raised above its cor¬ 
responding export parity, less costs incurred by manufacturers to secure such 
a result, or, in other words, to the extent of the value of the export bounty 
per lb. of butter exported, less the value of the levy per lb. raised on all butter 
manufactured in order to pay this bounty. A concrete example will serve to 
make this position clear. 

Let us assume that apart from bounties the London export parity of butter 
on the Adelaide market wtjre 8d. per lb.; in the absence of bounties it would bo 
on this figure that the prictj payable to dairymen for butterfat would be cal¬ 
culated, namely, 8d., less 2id. for manufacturing costs, &c., multiplied by 1.18, 
or 6id. per lb. of butterfat only. 

If, again, we assume that as is the case at the present moment a Paterson 
bounty of 28s. per cwt., or 3d. per lb., were paid on all butter exported then 
the wholesale price of butter, which normally equals its export parity, namel.^, 
8d. per lb. in this case, would be raised from 8d. to lid. per lb.; but, in order 
to secure this result manufacturers would have contributed lid. per lb. on all 
butter manufactured in order to create the fund from which the export bounty 
could be paid. It follows that since the manufacturers must be compensated for 
their outlay in this direction the figure upon which the butterfat price would be 
calculated would be in this instance London export parity—8d.—plus the export 
bounty per pound—3d.—^less manufacturers’ advance of IJd. on M butter manu¬ 
factured. . These calculations would give 9id. instead of 8d., as the figure upon 
Which the butterfat price would be calculated, namely 9id., less 2id., multiplied 
by 1.18, or 8d. per lb. of butterfat. 
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At this stage it is necessary to stress the fact that manufacturers and exporters 
have not benefited directly by a penny piece from the Paterson scheme; their 
aggregate net returns from overseas and home sales have been no greater than 
they would have been had there been no such scheme in existence. In fact, 
since manufacturers are obliged to provide levies on butter manufactured in 
advance of sales they can legitimately claim to have been out of pocket to the 
extent of interest due until such time as the value of the levies had been com¬ 
pletely recouped by sales. 

(d) Varying Effectiveness of Paterson Levies, —It has been shown above that 
the present benefit accruing to dairymen from the Paterson scheme was equivalent 
to Irfd. per lb. of butter manufactured only; in this connection it is necessary 
to recall that the scheme, although voluntary, is, apart from Western Australia, 
Commonwealth wide in its incidence, and that dairymen’s Paterson benefit per lb. 
of butter manufactured has progressively declined under the infiuence of rapidly 
rising ("ommonwealth exports of butter; in other words, the ^^effectiveness” of 
the levy on butter manufactured has, from the dairymen’s viewpoint, declined 
proportionally to the rise in the Commonwealth percentage of butter produced 
that has been exported abroad in any one year. These facts may be illustrated 
as follows;—If, as was the case between 1926 and 1929, one-third only of the 
butter produced in the Commonwealth were exported a levy of 2d. per lb. on 
manufactured butter would provide for a bounty of 6d. per lb. on all butter 
exported, and would raise the home wholesale price of butter by 6d. above export 
parity and the price paid to producers for butterfat by 4fd. per lb., or by 
4d. on the basis of commercial butterfat. If, on the other hand, one-half of the 
butter produced in the Commonwealth were exported, as has happened since 
1931-32, the same levy of 2d. per lb. on manufactured butter would provide for a 
bounty of 4d. per lb. only on all butter exported would raise the home wholesale 
price of butter by 4d., and the price paid to producers for butterfat by 2|d. per 
lb. only, or 2d. on the basis of commercial butterfat. 


Data below show what has been the relationship of the Commonwealth export 
percentage to the Paterson scheme in each year since its inception and the 
corresponding benefit of the scheme to dairymen of Australia:— 


Hcasons. 

Commonwealth 
Butter 
Exports 
as Percentages 

Mean Levies 
per Lb. on 

Paterson Benefit to Dairymen 

Mean Export per Lb. of on Total 


of Total 

Butter 

Bounties. 

Butter 

Production. 


Production. 

% 

Manufactured. 

d. 

For Lb. 

Manufactured. 

d. 

£ 

1926-27 .. 

. . .. 30.40 

11 

3i 

2 

2,104,425 

1927-28 .. 

. . .. 35.41 

U 

3i 

2 

2,333,64.5 

1928-29 

.. .. 35.34 

li 

H 

2 

2,415,693 

.3,426,965 

1929-30 .. 

. . . . 35.99 

M 

44 


1930-31 .. 

.. .. 46.57 


3 

U 

1,825,027 

1931-32 .. 

.. .. 51.58 

13 

2J 

1 

1,638,896 


Aggregate Paterson benefit to iairy industry (1926-1932) .. £13,744,651 

Note A.—One half-penny has been added to mean export bounties in 1926-27 and 
1927-28 seasons because in those two seasons corresponding amounts were refunded to 
cream suppliers. 

Note B.—^Aggregate benefit under the Paterson scheme has been calculated by mul¬ 
tiplying the benefit per lb. by total butter production. This includes ^‘farm’^ or 
‘ ‘ dairy butter to which reference will be made later, on the grounds that farm 
butter, altiiough it pays no levies, benefits with factory butter from the resulting rise 
in wholesale butter prices; but it is probable that farm butter does not usually secure 
the full benefit of the Paterson scheme, and hence figures given above have been to 
some extent over-stated. 
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From the above it will be seen that the aggregate benefit of the Paterson 
.scheme to dairymen of the Commonwealth has been estimated at £13,750,000 
between 1926-27 and 1931-32 inclusively, at the same time the value of this 
yearly aggregate has been gradually declining under the influence of increasing 
•Commonwealth exports of butter. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that whereas throughout the three seasons ending 
on June 30th, 1932, the mean levy on manufactured butter was uniformly lid. 
per lb., the dairyman’s Paterson benefit during this period was on a descending 
.scale in each successive season, namely, 2id., IJd., and Id. per lb. of commercial 
butter respectively. We see here one of the factors that have of recent years 
led to apparent anomalies in butterfat prices, but which hitherto seems to have 
been overlooked. If, for purposes of illustration, it were assumed that London 
mean butter parity prices were the same in each one of these three seasons, say, 
lOd. per lb., then, other things being equal, including the levies on manufactured 
butter, the mean price of butterfat would have been 12Jd. per lb. in 1929-30, 
lOid. in 1930-31, and lOd. in 1931-32. Hence, notwithstanding the fact that the 
levies on manufactured butter were equal and the London parity prices were assumed 
to be equal in each year there would have been a difference of 2id. between the 
price that could have been paid for butterfat in 1929-30 and that which could 
have been paid in 1931-32. Obviously, in this instance the controlling factor 
would have been the fact that in 1929-30 season one-third of the butter manu¬ 
factured in the Commonwealth was exported and in 1931-32 more than half. 

(d) PcUerson Scheme in Danger ,—At this stage it is necessary to stress the 
fact that the Paterson scheme, which over the past seven years has subsidised 
•Commonwealth dairymen at the mean approximate rate of two and a quarter 
million per annum, is becoming increasingly difficult to carry on as a voluntary 
.scheme. The position appears to have been caused by two main factors, namely— 
(1) progressive increase in the proportion of Commonwealth exports of manu¬ 
factured butter and (2) progressive increase in Commonwealth output of “farm” 
•or “dairy” butter; and it will be no exaggeration to add that in these times of 
'deplorably low prices the disappearance of the Paterson scheme, unless countered 
by a suitable substitute, would very considerably reduce Australian exports of 
Ijiitter. 

But, as has already been pointed out elsewhere, the Paterson scheme, although 
a purely voluntary organisation, functions, and has functioned well, throughout 
the Commonwealth with the exception of Western Australia; and even in the 
latter State a purely local Paterson scheme is at work. Hence, it would be idle 
:to suggest individual State action with a view to saving it from extinction. 
The best that can be said in the matter is that the Commonwealth Government 
would confer an invaluable boon upon one of the foremost of Commonwealth 
rural industries if it could be induced to recognise the Paterson scheme by legal 
enactment during the preseiU economic crisis. It is true that on the petition of 
representatives of the dairying industry of Australia the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment lias already refused to take any such action, on the grounds, it is believed, 
that it could not give legal sanction to a private organisation, the main objective 
of which was to assist the industry by raising the price of butter to Australian 
consumers above London export parity. In the circumstances it seems somewhat 
anomalous that the Commonwealth Government should have offered as a sub¬ 
stitute the complicated dried fruit legislation, which, in effect, would give rise 
to the very results that are apparently objected to in the Paterson scheme. 
*Surely a successful scheme in being that has received the voluntary adherence of 
the dairying States of the Commonwealth should receive preference over an 
Tintried scheme that is not necessarily acceptable to all States alike, and par¬ 
ticularly so when it can be said of the former that it has made no call upon the 
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public purse, and that it not only saved the dairying? industry during seven 
successive years of gi’adually declining prices, but, in addition, rendered possible 
unparalleled expansion in production and in Commonwealth exports during the 
last three years. It can, indeed, b(‘ said that the Paterson scheme is in difficulties, 
not because it has failed, but becau.se it has been too successful. If the scheme* 
were definitely protected by Federal legislation diirnig the present economic 
crisis, and subj(*ct to ajipropriatci safeguards in the interests of consumers, the 
main difficulties could readily be dealt with; “farm” or “dairy” butter offered for 
sale would immediately become liable for the same levies as factory butter probably 
by means of a duty stamp; and the levy on all butter manufactured could be 
raised sufficiently to ensure to it the “(‘ffcctiveness” of earlier years, which cor¬ 
responded to a benefit to dairymen of about 2id. per lb. of butterfat. 

((‘) Paterson Statistical Data in South Au'<tral{a .—Data concerning levies col¬ 
lected on butter manufacturt‘d on the one hand and bounties paid on butter 
exported on the other, under the Patterson scheme in South Australia, are shown 
below for the seven and a half years ending on the 30th elime, 1933:— 

Paterson Scheme Data in South Australia. 

Bounties Paid Amounts 

Total Levies to South Refunds to Transferred to' 


Year. Collected. Australian Suppliers. other States. 

Exporters. 

£ £ £ £ 

1926 . 59,592 22,672 17,381 19,343 

1927 . 50,283 10,678 14,613 23,000 

1928 . 50,641 12,211 — 40,000 

1929 . 51,286 14,144 — 33,000 

1930 . 59,002 32,767 — 13,500 

1931 (six months) . .. 27,358 13,428 — 22,000 

1931- 32 . 99,563 83,255 — 7,300 

1932- 33 . 125,636 123,711 — 2,000 

Totals. 523,361 312,866 31,994 160,143 

Add refunds. 31,994 

344,860 

Add transfers. 160,143 

Total outgoings. £505,003 


From the above it will be noted that during these seven and a half years the- 
sum of ^160,143, or over 30 per cent, of the total levies collected in South 
Australia, was transferred to other States. In this connection it must be pointed 
out that the Federal character of the Paterson scheme renders unavoidable such 
transfers of a proportion of the levies collected in States, such as South Australia, 
in which the home consumption percentage of butter produced in those States 
was relatively high, to States, such as Queensland, in which corresponding con¬ 
sumption percentages were low. In other words, although at the outset manu¬ 
facturers advance the value of the Paterson scheme levies they recover the latter 
from the proceeds of subsequent sales, and, strictly speaking, the aggregate Com- 
mpnwealth levies may be said to be paid by Commonwealth consumers for the 
benefit of Commonwealth dairymen; and since for the sake of convenience levies 
collected in any one State are, in the first instance, placed to the credit of that 
State it follows that some States will collect more than Avould be required for the* 
payment of local export bounties—at the present moment New South Wales, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and (Western Australia)—^whereas other States—at 
the present moment Queensland and Victoria—would collect less than would be- 
required for the payment of export bounties in those States; hence, under the* 
agreement States with surpluses transfer the latter to States with deficits. 
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It should be observed, however, that South Australia's exportable surplus is 
rapidly increasing, and with the continuance of favorable seasons there is reason 
to believe that this surplus will soon reach the Commonwealth mean surplus, 
which would imply a cessation of transfers of South Australian money to the 
wealthier States. 

(f) Cnm7)ionwealth Paterson Statistical Data. —Comprehensive data concerning 
the Commonwealth position of the Paterson scheme are shown below:— 


Commonwealth Paterson Scheme. 



Total Levies 
Collected in 

Fates of 

Total Amounts 
of Bounties Paid 

Bates of 

Refunded to 
Australian 


Australia. 

liCvy. 

to Australian 

Bounties. 

Cream 


£ 

d. 

Exporters. 

£ 

d. 

Suppliers. 

£ 

1926 . 

1,451,804 

U 

990,248 

3 

422,829 

1927 . 

1,441,054 

1.1 

1,045,941 

3 

417,088 

1928 . 

1,709,276 

\\ 

1,689,546 

3,4 

— 

1929 . 

2,115,582 

n 

2,119,193 

44 

—. 

1930 . 

) 3,501,673 


.1,621,738 

34, 3, 24 

— 

1931 (6 months) 
1931-32 . 

i 

2,625,076 

n 

2,219,067 

24,3 

— 

Totals .. .. 

12,844,465 


11,686,733 


839,917 


Add refunds. 839,917 

Total outgoings. 12,526,650 


3. Supplementary or EqiuUisation Scheme. —The (Commonwealth Paterson Scheme 
has not, however, been the only ‘‘scheme’' that has of recent years influenced butter 
prices to the advantage of producers on the South Australian market; in addition, 
a purely South Australian scheme, known as the “Supplementary" or “Equalisa¬ 
tion" scheme, has been functioning since September 23rd, 1929, and it is necessary 
to give it brief consideration. 

It has already been stressed that ever since Australia entered the ranks of butter 
exporters the home wholesale price of butter has necessarily been determined upon 
a basis of London parity, and that since the value of the Paterson Export Bounty 
lias led to a corresponding increase in the home wholesale price above London parity, 
to all intents and purposes the Paterson scheme* cannot be said to have disturbed 
the dependence of local prices upon Jjondon prices. On the other hand, London 
prices vary from time to time, and for the convenience of trade and the avoidance 
of wasteful competition, it has been customary for manufacturers to determine )n 
each Monday what shall be for the current week the home wholesale price of butter 
on the basis of the London parity of the day. This arbitrary fixation of a price 
for a definite number of days on the export parity of a single day, however useful 
from a local trading point of view, must obviously lead to disparity between 
Australian and London prices, according as the latter rose or fell during the course 
of the week. The effects of these disparities were, however, of little consequence in 
South Australia, so long as our exports of butter remained more or less negligible. 
But as soon as South Australian exports began to assume appreciable proportions 
Jiinculties developed. Manufacturers tended to separate out into two sections, 
namely, those who in the main catered for the home market on the one hand, and 
those who in the main were exporters, on the other; and the latter, who by the 
payment of levies had, in common with others, assisted to maintain local prices 
.above London parity, claimed rightly enough that factory-door net returns from 
exported butter should be no less than corresponding returns from butter sold on 
:the local market. Unfortunately, too, during these years of expanding exports, 
•traders have been faced with progressively falling London i)rices, and it follows 
:that weekly disparities between London and Adelaide have usually told against 
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exporters. Another difficulty of the position, of which both sections were well 
aware, was that the dwindling eifectiveness of Paterson levies had fallen so low 
that it was highly doubtful that current prices paid for butterfat would suffice to- 
maintain the rate of production upon which both sections of the trade depended. 
It is to difficulties such as these that the supplementary scheme may be said to have 
owed its genesis. 

The mechanism of the scheme is substantially that of the Paterson Scheme, that 
is to say, levies are made on all butter manufactured, and bounties are paid on 
exports from the fund created and maintained by these levies. The main differences 
between the two schemes are:—(1) That whereas under the Paterson Scheme the 
rates of levies and bounties are fairly constant throughout'a twelvemonth, under 
the supplementary scheme they vary from time to time, according to the require¬ 
ments of the position; and (2) that oAving to the fact that the supplementary scheme 
is a purely South Australian schtune, th<* effectiveness of its levies, and conse¬ 
quently its benefit to ])roducers, is far greater than that of the (-ommonwealth 
Paterson Scheme. The rat(‘s of levies and bounties under this scheme since its 
initiation have been as folloAvs; 

Penefit to 

Lex ICS. Bounties. Producers. 

<1. per Ih. d. per Ib. d. per lb. 


I929-:1() . i 11 If 

iy:{0-3l . 4^)1 i to 2 1 to 11 

l9:tl-32 . i to I ]to2| Nil to U 

I9:i2*33 . I/Mi to 1 1 to 2^ I/Mi to II 


It should be added that from time to time the trade has by agreement suspendeil 
both levies and bounties under th(* supplementary scheme. 

The mode of action of the supplementary scheme on a falling market may be- 
illustrated by the following example:— 

Let us suppose that on a given Monday the local wholesale price of butter had 
been fixed upon the basis off 70s. per cwt., f.o.b., i,e., 9id. per lb., exclusive of* 
suppleirwintary bounty but inclusive of 28s. per cwt. Paterson Bounty. On this 
basis the price payable for butterfat would be 8id. per lb. 

If, now, we suppose further that on the Monday following, f.o.b. prices 
appeared to be in the neighborhood of 65s., exporters would claim that the local 
butter price should be lowered, otherwise their sales would be made at a disadvantage 
relatively to local sales. On the other hand, the trade generally would be averse* 
to a reduction in the price of butterfat, which already was abnormally low. In this 
connection the difficulty would be overcome by providing a bounty under the 
supplementary scheme, which, after deduction of the levy, would leave to the 
exporter an additional Jd. per lb., and place him on a level footing with local 
sellers. And this accordingly has been done from time to time. 

Similarly, should the market advance instead of receding, matters could be* 
adjusted between exporters and local sellers by reducing the supplementary bounty^ 
to a corresponding degree. 

But although the original objective of the supplementary scheme was to equalise 
matters between exporters and local sellers, it has not been without other 
advantages. In the first place, it should be noted that as soon as an additional 
export bounty is provided for, the local wholesale price responds by an equivalent 
increase, and the producer benefits to the extent of the difference between 
the now bounty on the one hand and the new levy on the other. But, apart from 
this aspect of the question, in the words of Mr. TIarding Browne, as soon as the 
trade became familiar with the supplementary scheme they realised that it had 
many other possibilities in it. Hence, to some extent, and particularly in times of 
local scarcity, the supplementary scheme has been used to maintain local butter 
prices above those of other States. Such an action would not, of course, have been 
possible except for the binding agreement between all manufacturers, traders, and’ 
agents of the Commonwealth to the effect that in each State local manufacturers. 
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-sJiould have a free field within their own territory, and that no butter should be 
exported to another State except at the demand and under the supervision of the 
local State Advisory Committee. 

Further, in addition to levies on butter manufactured in the State, it has been 
Kiustomary to impose special levies on all butter imported into South Australia 
because of temporary local scarcity. Such action was found necessary because at 
such times local prices were usually maintained at a higher level than the prices 
of other States, and it became necessary to equalise matters between the two. 
These special levies have hitherto varied between Jd. and Ud. per lb. 

One example of the effectiveness of the supplementary scheme in this direction 
will be given from the evidence of Mr. A. G- Taylor. This concerns two f.o.b. 
sales, one of which took place on November 1st, 1932, at 100s. per cwt., and the 
other on March 14th, 1933, at 72s. per cwt. Transactions involved were as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Xovenibor 1st, 1932. 


March 14th. 19.3.3. 



ft. 

M. d. 

d. 

M. d. 



100 0 


72 0 



7 0 


7 0 



93 0 


9.5 0 

28 

0 


28 0 


2 

H 

.30 S 

.30 8 

.^K S 



123 « 


123 8 



1 '1 


i u 

.. .0 

..n 


0 24 


9 

•i 


0 1| 


0 


0 4* 

0 oii 




0 8ft 


0 8^V 



Xll8 


Xl-18 



- lOJd. 


= UJd. 

on 

March 14th, 1933, 

the f.o.b. 

price was i 


F.O.B. price per cwt. 
Adelaide charges. 


I*ht.s Paterson bounty . 

Supplementary bounty 


•Ooi rcsponding wholesale butter price 

/jp.ss Manufacturing charges. 

Paterson levy . 

•Supplementary levy . 


Butterfat price 


ioAV as 72s., it was possible, by means of a supplementary export bounty of 30s. 8d. 
per cwt., to maintain the local wholesale price of butter at the same level as on 
Xo\ember 1st, 1932, namely, Is. IJd. per lb., at a time when the f.o.b. value was 
as high as 100s. per cwt. The price paid for butterfat, however, had to fall 
from lOJd. to O^d., owing to the relatively high level of 15/16d. per lb. Had it not 
been for the supplementary bounty the price payable for butterfat on the 1st 
March, 1933, would have been 6fd. per lb. instead of 9Jd. 

Those responsible for inaugurating and successfully working the supplementary 
.M'lieme are to be congratulated upon their efforts, and in view of the apparently 
[)r(*carious position of the Commonwealth Paterson Scheme, your Commissioners 
desire to stress the fact that should the latter eventually close down. South Aus¬ 
tralia has, in the supplementary scheme, adequate machinery for a purely State 
organisation, which, under present guidance and management, could effectively 
replace the Paterson Scheme, provided that South Australia could continue to be 
protected against an inflow of outside butter. In such circumstances your Com¬ 
missioners would respectfully commend the supplementary scheme for Government 
assistance and protection until such time as the price of butter should reach more 
normal levels. 

4. or ^^Dairy^^ Butter .—In the present report occasional reference has 

already been made to the supposed injurious influence of “farm” or “dairy” butler 
upon the Paterson Scheme. Tt is necessary, therefore, to examine this question in 
close detail. 

In the tabulated statement that follows the relationship of dairy butter to 
total production in each of the States concerned has been shown for a period of 
six years ending on June 30th, 1932. 
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From the above data the following points should be noted:— 

(i.) In the matter of ‘‘farm” butter the five Paterson Scheme States separate into 
two sections, namely:— 

(a) The larger butter-producing States—New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland—in which during the six seasons under consideration the percentage 
of “farm” butter made has varied from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent, of total butter 
produced in any one season; and 

{h) The smaller butter-producing States—South Australia and Tasmania—in 
which over the same period the percentage of “farm” butter made has varied from 
21 per cent, to 31 per cent, of total production. 

(ii.) But owing to the vast total quantities of butter produced in the three larger 
States, namely, on the average, 2,528,294cwts. per annum, relatively to correspond¬ 
ing production in the two smaller States, namely, on the average, 187,470cwts. 
per annum only, the high percentage of “farm” butter made in the latter has not 
atfected the mean percentage of the five States very appreciably. The latter per- 
•(‘(‘utage varied from 5 per cent, to 61 per cent. only. 

(iii.) It is true that the quantities of “farm” butter made in all States have 
shown a tendency to increase during the six seasons under consideration, but par¬ 
ticularly so in 1930-31 and 1931-32, and it is stated in the trade that when the 
figures })ecome available the increases will be found to be more striking in 1932-33. 
But, on the other hand, these increases in ‘‘farm” butter have not kept pace with 
total production increases, and the percentages have accordingly declined. 



HIGH GRADE 45% SUPER 


WALLAROO-HOUNT LYELL FERTIUSERS LTD. 

Wallaroo and Port Adelaide. 
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From the above we may conclude that the high proportion of “farm’^ butter made- 
in South Australia and Tasmania has not injured the Paterson Scheme to the 
extent that it has usually been assumed to have done. It must be remembered that 
there always has been, and always will be, a limited but perfectly legitimate demand 
for well-made ‘‘farnV’ butter; and that levies on sales of this type of butter could 
not be expected until such time as the Paterson Scheme received Commonwealth- 
legal sanction. Similarly, in South Australia, and probably in all the States, many 
farmers in outlying districts are unable to market their cream to advantage except 
as farm butter, which, again, will escape Paterson levies. During the six seasons 
under consideration the mean percentage of farm butter in the five States wjis 
5.48 j)(‘r cent., but for the throe large producing States 3.95 per cent, only; we may 
assume, therefore, that 4 per cent, of total butter as farm butter would make 
ample provision for legitimate escapees from Patereon levies; and 1.48 per cent, 
of total production would, therefore, represent the extent of the damage done to 
the Paterson Scheme by some dairymen in South Australia and Tasmania. The 
monetarj^ value of this damage can be a.ssessed as follows:—1.48 per cent, of total 
blitter production of the live States in the six seasons had a mean value of 
40,290cwts. of butter per annum, on which a sum of £32,904 per annum in levies 
Avould have been lost to the Paterson Scheme. On the other hand, had these levies 
been collected and distributed in the form of export bounties their influence on 
mean exports of l,357,882cwts. per annum would not have exceeded 5d. per cwt., 
that is to say, an amount which could not have had even fractional influence on. 
the local price of butterfat per lb., and the latter, after all, was the main objective- 
of the Paterson Scheme. 

But, although the relative* insignificance of their dairy production obviously 
absolved South Australia and Tasmania from the accusation of having done 
appreciable damage to thi; Paterson Scheme, it was surely not to the credit of the* 
dairymen of these tw(' States (hat at a time when brother dairymen in other States 
were straining every nerve to raise the local price of butter above its calamitous 
London parity equivalent, 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the former should not 
have hesitated to take full advantage of the results secured, whilst they did not 
contribute a penny piece towards the latter. The matter might, perhaps, have- 
been overlooked had the butter made been commercially possible; the great bulk of 
it, however, is usually saturated with butter milk, badly worked, of doubtful sound¬ 
ness, and manufactured and handled under unhygienic conditions. Most country 
storekeepers think themselves obliged to accept farm butter, in common with eggs, 
in payment for their own goods; they sell what they can locally, and finally dispose 
of the remnant for whatever it will fetch to the factories, in which it will be 
deodorised and reprocessed, and subsequently disposed of as a low-grade butter. 

In the above connection your Commissioners wish to stress the fact that in the* 
interests of public health stringent regulations are enforced relative to the handling 
and manufacture of butter in factories, and relative to the ultimate composition of 
that butter; and, in view of the fact that 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the butter 
produced in the State is now usually badly-made farm butter, they recommend 
that, for the protection of public health, the premises of all farms upon which 
butter is made for sale or exchange shall be subject to similar measures of inspection 
and similar regulations, including those prescribing the recognised standards for 
saleable btuter. 

Attention is also draw to the fa<*t that on the 3rd day of July last a special 
resoluti'm was adopted by South Australian butter factories to the effect that 
from that date they undertook that they would no longer reprocess farm butter; 
and this may be accounted as the first shot in the campaign against unwanted 
farm butter. It nuiy be of interest to note in this connection that during the 
12 months ending on the 30th June, 1933, about 3,678cwts. of farm butter was re-- 
processed in South Australian butter factories. 
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5. Critiq:Ur€ of Cream Payments ,— (i.) Usual Complaints of Suppliers .—The grave 
suspicions to which these transactions have given rise in the minds of suppliers 
have already been hinted at earlier in this report; and, as in such matters, it is 
usually the unknown or the nebulously perceived which is generally responsible for 
these regrettable misunderstandings, it seems worth while to explore the position 
from every possible angle, and, from an entirely impartial outlook, state the facts 
in the frankest manner possible. If this be well done, it is hoped that, if not all 
grounds for suspicion, at all events the grosser amongst them may be dispelled 
for all time. 

A very common complaint is to the effect that the cream supplier’s wife was able 
to make from a can of cream more commercial butter than should have been possible 
on the basis of the nuirkber of imuiids of butterfat paid for by a factory manager 
from a corresponding can of cream; and to cap the position, the cream supplier’s 
wife had been a])le to realise more money than the factory manager was willing 
to jiay. This, ol‘ course, is the genesis of farm butter. 

rrifortunately, we have here one of those problems that involve the difficulties 
of proving a negative. Moreover, the facts as stated by the cream supplier might 
be substantially correct without, however, involving any moral delinquency on the 
j)ari of lh<* factory inamiger or of his employees. Nevertheless, it must be stressed 
that in most cast's of this character the cream supplier and his Avife are not 
lUH'tissarily the best possible judges of Avhat constituted two absolutely even cans 
of cream; and particularly not if the attempt were made to divide into two equal 
])arts a specially thick can of cream. But in a general way it may be admitted 
that the farmer’s wife will make more butter from a given quantity of butter 
fat than she is legally entitled to do. Her butter will generally be insufficiently 
worked; it will contain too much butter milk, and therefore more moisture than the 
law allows, and her hand might be on the heavy side when salting the butter. 

On the other hand, it is readily understandable that the farmer’s wife should be 
able to command a higher price for butter—the finished product—than the factory 
manager could afford to pay for butterfat—the raw material. But to clamor for 
similarity of payment would be as reasonable as the claim of a wheat farmer to be 
paid for wheat on the same basis as bread. 

Another common complaint is to the effect that when dissatisfied cream suppliers 
take their cream to another factory they can usually depend upon improved money 
returns for a few weeks; but that thereafter returns fall back to the old level. 
In this connection the sinister inference is usually drawn that the old clients of 
the factory are nijade to pay for the welcome given to the new' clients; in other 
words, the robbing of Peter to pay Paul. 

The preliminary overpayment of new clients is too common and well-established 
a fact to be denied; indeed, as will be shown in the sequel, it is one of the natural 
I'onsequcncos of deliberate suppression of price competition; but, as between 
factory and cream supplier, it is no more immoral or commercially undesirable than 
the well-known practice of some shopkeepers of throwing in with every purchase 
some unconsidered trifle, with a view to increase in business. The main objection, 
if any, is that it tends to deceive the supplier as to the true value of his cream, 
and eventually to confirm his opinion that in the matter of honesty there is not 
much to choose between factory managers. 

But whilst in certain circumstances slight preliminary overpayment might be 
commercially defensible, those who imagine that it cannot be done except at thc‘ 
expense of other unsuspecting clients can have but the haziest notion of com¬ 
mercial transactions; nor can they realise the perilous position of the factory pro¬ 
prietor who deliberately instructed his employees to tamper with payments to old 
clients in order to provide a bonus for new ones. 
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Similar in character are the complaints that (ri) cream is f^raded below value; 
(/>) buttertat tests are systtmiatieally inaccurate; (c) net cream weights are in 
correct ; (d) buttertat prices do not correspond to overseas j)arity, or even to local 
r(‘tail prices, <&c. In effect, cream suppliers apiiear to believe that every possible 
advantage is taken of them in order to withhold j)ortion oi the money that is 
their due. And, ludicrous though most ot* these complaints are, it cannot be denied 
that by ill-considered iudioiis in the past manufacturers themselves have been 
hugely responsible for the atmosphere of suspicion from which these complaints 
have materialised. Very briefly, they may be dealt with as follows:— 

(u) It is against the probabilities of the case that cream should have been graded 
beloAv its value, exce})t possibly in error. A far more general occurrence is the 
i;rading of cream above its value, due to the manufacturer’s fear of losing clients. 
This is one of the factors behind the relatively low (piality of South Australian 
buffer, flow manufacliirers a])pear able to pay the same price for choicest and 
sec'ond gra<le <*ream will be discussed later on; obviously it is one of those factors 
that help to confirm the sus])icion of suspicious minds. 

[h) All factories em[)loy certificated testers, whose certificates would he caii- 
c(‘Il(‘d should fhey be detected in entering wrong tests. It is absurd to suiipose 
that testers would risk their means of livelihood by deliberately reducing tests, 
or that their (‘mfiloyers would risk their trade rejmtations by asking them to do 
so. At the special reijuest of manufacturers, the Department of Agricultun* is 
now preparing special regulations, Avhicdi stipulate that numbered sampl(*s of all 
cream tested in any one day shall be kepi back for 24 hours after the day of 
testing. Hence, any insyiector coming into a factory will be in a position to 
check all tests of the immediately preceding day. Provision is also being made 
that payment to cream suppliei-s shall be strictly based upon the sheets of the 
cream tests. 

(c) In the matter of irregular net cream' Aveights, suppliers are usually in a 
position to do their own checking. 

(d) The relationship of butt(‘r fat prices to London butter prices has already 
been dealt with in detail earlier in this report. As to local retail prices it can he 
said that a (diarge of ]d. per lb. is usually made by manufacturers for costs of 
delivery and putting the butter into prints, and that the retailer usually claims 
for expenses and profits 2d. per lb. above factory print prices. Cut prices, 
which are common in the retail trade, frequently tend to confuse the issues. 

(ii.) The Position of the Factories .—The position of the factories in the matter 
is admittedly difficult, their opening offence is that in this State they are for the 
most part proprietary concerns, and as such suspect to cream suppliers whom 
it is their natural aim in life to conciliate: the majority of these factories has 
s])ared no expense to render itself technically efficient, in the matter of premises, 
equipment, and personnel, all are acutely aware that their very existence, let 
alone profits, is apart from efficiency, dependent upon continuously adequate 
turnover, and that this turnover is at the mercy of an independent army of cream 
suppliers, who delivers it up in weekly or bi-Aveekly driblets of varying degrees of 
quality. The main function of the factory is therefore to attract to it as much 
cream as it <*-an possibly handle and adequately market. Was it conceivable there¬ 
fore that these factories whose existence was dependent upon, continuity of supply 
should of set purpose tamper with the meagre weekly payments to those whom 
it was their ambition to retain indefinitely on their pay rolls? And yet such 
appears to be the general impression among cream suppliers, and the only con¬ 
solation in the matter that the factories may take to themselves is that this 
impression embraces them, one and all, to an equal degree, and that after all 
factories are quite as essential to the wellbeing of cream suppliers, as the latter 
an* essential to the wellbeing of factories. 
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Exain])Ies are not wanting*: to show that the lactorits have fully realised that 
ability to balanee their ledgers was more or less related to ability in their elienls 
to continue in active occupation of their holdings, but unfortunately, any overt 
act on their part in this direction has always been open to ]nisconc(*ption. The 
factories, for instance, appreciated to the full tlie disastrous intluence of declining 
world prices on the future prospects of their clients, and (altered z(*alously into 
th(^ Paterson scheme, and provided the not im'onsidei-able sums from which tin* 
export bounties were paid, but when in the coui’se of time th(‘y made it known 
that before passing on the advantage of the export bounty to the firoducer, they 
were compelled to deduct then^'roin the value of tlu* hwii‘S, which they th(*mselv(*s 
had provided, they were immc'diately a<'cus(‘d of k(*e])ing back from the prodiu'cr 
something to which they had no legal right. 

The pertinacity of factories in ])aying (dioicest prici* for infcTior cream is but 
another examph‘ of the value which they place on the goodAvill of the least 
desirable of their customers. 

The fleets of motor trucks which scour country mads and by-ways, and which 
for a song, and ati times for nothing, pick up jiartially filled cans of cream from 
the farm gate post, are su])posed to b(‘ rendering a service to suppliiu’s of 
cream, and yet they are vi(‘wed with the gravest suspicion by llu* latter. These* 
(‘ostly conveyanc(*s, say these ungrateful clients, are run from uiu'arned profits 
wrung out of the unfortunate cream suppliers. As a matt(*r of fact, each motor 
truck is a marauding unit, with entirely benevolent intentions towards cream 
suppliers, but intent upon snatching disgruntled suppli(*rs from rival factori(‘s. 
But since all factories follow the same line of policy, costs involved are pure 
waste of money, and as such cream supplu‘rs, for once, have legitimate grounds 
of complaints. 

This leads us to the point that many of the actions of the factories would 
appear to lend color to the popular view that more money was made from butter- 
making than was always apparent from a study of balance-sheets, hence the 
necessity of giving close consideration to this point. 

(iii.) Factory Revenues and Costs ,—There is a popular misconception among 
dairymen to the effect that factory manufacturing charges should have been 
reduced proportionally to tlie fall in prices of butter and butterfat, it has even 
been suggested that economies on lines of the Premiers' Plan should have been 
applied to the industry. It is overlooked, how(jver, that the economic position 
of a large industrial undertaking is very different from that of a rural under¬ 
taking owned and managed by a farmer-proprietor. Such an undertaking, whether 
owned co-operatively or a proprietary concern, is in effect a national undertaking 
outweighing in national importance and service many hundreds of cream suppliers. 
It has been built up at great cost for the special purpose, in this instance, of 
providing adequate marketing facilities for the dairying industry of the State. 
The bulk of the capital invested in. an undertaking of this kind is usually repre¬ 
sented by borrowed money, or share capital in one form or another, and interest 
on this money must be found whether the price of butter be high or low. 
Similarly, the payment of a competent technical staff, provision for general 
working expenses, the accumulation of reserves towards replacement of wasting 
assets, and such improvements as changing conditions render necessary, must all 
be met each year, and cannot be accommodated to the rise or fall of the prices 
of raw material. Moreover, market risks are all the greater in periods of 
depression and falling markets, and in such times the only sane attitude for those 
in control 6f large industrial undertakings should, both in their own interests 
and those of the community, be towards maintaining them intact for betb'r us(* 
in better times, nor can this be done by under-charging for services rendered. 
Hence, what w<j have to consider in the above connection is not so much as to 
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wlietJjer recent i’actory numnlacturinij charges can be considered reasonable in 
relatitm to current butter and butterfat prices, but rather Avhether profits dis¬ 
closed m balance-sheets have been unreasonably large or not. 

Balance-sheets of the transactions of several of these proprietary companies 
have been examined, and, as far as could be ascertained, the profits of recent 
years have not been (xcessive. But, unfortunately, these companies are not as 
a rule exclusively butter manufacturers--tliej' may be produce merchants, general 
merchants, <&c., as well—and whereas the individual position of these companies 
will no doubt be accurately reflected in their respective yearly balance-sheets, it 
is rarely possible to segregate costs ami transactions that'concern butter to the 
exclusion of other activities of the companies. This aspect of the matter 
ac'quires added importance when “costing” inquiries become necessary. Thus a 
factory proprietor assured the ("ommission that if the costly practice of picking 
uj) farmers’ (ueam by means of motor vehicle's were abandoned by mutual agree¬ 
ment, or prohibited by law, it w’t»uld then be possible to raise the pric^e of 
butterfat by at least id. j)er lb.; in other words, that in his opinion, the present 
so-called “manufacturing costs” of 2id. per lb. were iit least id. too high, due 
to unwarranted competitive service to the farmer, who was well able to do the* 
work himself. I'nfortunately, in a matter such as this, the Commission is not 
in a positicyn to decide whether even 2d. per lb. was a fair estimate of costs of 
manufacture, because neither r(‘cords nor accounts have been kept in such a 
manner as to render accuratt* “costing” possible. TTence, since some measure of 
supervision in this direction seeins unavoidable, if only wdth a view to allaying 
unwarranted sus})icion, your Commissioners reconmieml that the accounts of 
each butter factory be kept in such a manner that the following information is 
separately recorded:— 

(1) The expenditure involved in the delivery of cream and/or butter and/or 

milk at the factory door. 

(2) The charges made to <a*eam suppliers and others to recoup the expenditure 

thus incurred. 

(3) The expenditure involved in manufacture, buying, and soiling of cream, 

milk, and butter. 

(4) Expenditure incurred in the delivery of butter to buyers, stores, &c., for 

local sale. 

(5) Expenditure incurred in consignment and delivery of butter for sale 

abroad. 

(iv.) Pru'ei^ Pmd for Butterfdt. -Tho maimer in which local wholesale prices 
of butter are connected up with London butter prices has already been shown 
in detail; similarly, the relationship of butterfat prices to the above prices has 
also been stated, but not critically examined. 

It should be stated here that these prices—wholesale butter price and butterfat 
price—are determined weekly at a special meeting of manufacturers, and until 
comparatively recently these prices have been based upon f.o.b. or c.i.f. & e. 
quotations knowm at the time to those attending the meeting. Early in the 
present year, however, a tendency appeared in some quarters to sell Australian 
butter in London on forward f.o.b. quotations; eventually the Australian Export 
Control Board came to the conclusion that transactions of this kind had a dan¬ 
gerously demoralising influence on a persistently falling market, and prohibited 
future overseas sales of Australian butter at prices below f.o.b. or c.i.f. & e. 
limits to be supplied weekly to all States by the Board. In this connection 
South Australia has been allowed the doubtful privilege of selling butter 2s. 
below the limit of the Export Control Board, presumably in recognition of the 
lower average quality of our< butter. 
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In the discussion that follows it will be simpler to consider biitterfat i)rices in 
relation to f.o.b. quotations. Two examples of this relalionsliip are j^iven below, 
namely, one for the we(‘k commencinfjf Aufi^ust I4th, 193d, and the other fur the 
week commenein^j: September 17th, 1933:— 


Week Comnieneiiig Week Comniciieing 

August, 14th, 1933. September 17th, 1933. 



Per CVt. 

Per Lb. 

Per Owt. 

Per Lb. 


s. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

E.O.B. price. 

1)() 

(*. 

10.34 

105 

0 

11.25 

Lcsit local export coats . . 

7 

0 

0.75 

7 

0 

0.75 


89 

G 

9.59 

98 

f) 

10.50 

Plus Patoraon bounty . . . 

28 

0 

3.00 

28 

0 

3.00 

Plus supplementary bounty 

15 

() 

1.(>G 

1 1 

8 

1.25 

Adelaide wholesale price . 

133 

0 

14.25 

137 

8 

14.75 

Lrss manufacturer’s chargea 

23 

4 

2.50 

23 

4 

2.50 


109 

8 

11.75 

114 

.1 

12.25 

Less Paterson le\ y .. .. 

IG 

4 

1.75 

K) 

4 

1.75 


93 

4 

10.00 

98 

0 

10.50 

Lrss siip])lcinoiitary levy . 

7 

7 

0.81 

8 

9 

0.94 

Multiply by 1.18. 

85 

9 

9.19 

89 

3 

9.5() 

Butterfat price. 

101 


10.84 

105 

33 

11.28 

Before opening a general 

(liseussion 

on the above st.* 

dement the atmos{)here 

of suspieion that surrounds 

all dairy 

questions renders 

it 

advisable 

to repeat 

here that in this statement 

the 

levies 

eleducted from 

(he 

Avholesale 

price of 


blitter represent(‘d moti(‘ys especially advanced by manufachirers for the purpose 
of lifting the local price of butter above export ])arity; hence, it follows that 
dairymen cannot be credited with the full value of the increase above parity, 
which corresponded to the value of the export bounties, but only with the dif¬ 
ference b(*lween bounties and levies respectively. It is worth noting, too, that 
had there be<*n no I’aterson and supplementary schemes in operation the butterfat 
price in the week beginning August 14th, 1933, would liave been Sid. })er lb. 
only instead of 103d., and in the week beginning September 17th, 1933, 9Id. per 
lb. instead of 11 Id. 

If levies and export bounties be omitted from consideration, the determination 
of the w(*ekly ])rice of butterfat becomes comi)aratively easy. To this end costs 
incurred between the factory and the ship, say, 3d. per lb., are first deducted 
from the f.o.b. price of butter; a corresponding deduction is then made for the 
so-called costs of manufacture, say, 21d. per lb.; finally the remnant of these 
two deductions should be multi})lied by 1.18, and the result would be the butter¬ 
fat prices for the week. 

Before examining in detail the chief items that enter into these calculations, it 
is necessary to stress tlie fact that the main purpose behind these calculations 
runs counter to a very important economic factor, namely, trade competition, 
which in effect it attempts to suppress by fixing Itbe maximum price that shall 
be paid for butterfat in any one week. It is true that these prices may, and 
frequently do, vary from week to week, but in each week they are determined on 
the same rigid lines, which admit of no price competition between manufacturers. 
Hence Ave appear to have here an example of price fixation by individuals in¬ 
terested in one side only of the bargain, and since there must obviously be varying 
degrees of business and technical efficiency among manufacturei’s forming party 
to this price fixation agreement, it follows that a price that leaves a normal profit 

E 
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to the least efficient must in certain circumstances leave an abnormal one to the 
most efficient. And in the meanvhile the less efficient are protected by the fixed 
price, and the cream s\ipplier and the community as a whole lose the advantages 
of keen competition among efficient trade rivals. ‘ 

But if price fixation has succeeded in stifling the healthiest and most effective 
form of trade competition, namely, pnce competition, it cannot be said to have 
displaced competition altogether; it has merely driven the latter underground. 
It can, indeed be said that it is to the artificial fixing of the price of butterfat 
that we oAve, imlirectly if not directly, such measures as the ingratiating motor 
service between factory and farm, deceptive initial over-payments of disgruntled 
suppliers of rival factories, deliberate overgrading of inferior cream, refusal 
to distinguish in the matter of ])ayments between good and bad cream, the tendency 
to pay for cream on a fiat rate, whether ideliv(‘red at the seaboard or at inland 
centres; in fact, all those measures ])y means of Avhich it was hoped to gain favor 
with suppliers and trade advantages over rivals. But, unfoifunately, all such 
actions have been i)ervci*sely misconstrued by suppliers, who “feared the Greeks 
even Avhen they came with gifts in their hands”; and hence, both directly and 
indirectly, the regrc^tlable atmosphere (»f suspicion and distrust in Avhich the industry 
has been immersed of lat(‘ years can be traced back to injudicious i)rice fixation 
of butterfat and the su])])ression of price competition. 

It is tlie o])inion of your Commissioners that })rice fixation is one of those 
measures A\hich should be availed of only when none other aj)pears to be avail¬ 
able they have recommended it in corresponding circumstances elsewhere in this 
repoi’t—but even then it is apt to woi’k against the best interests of the community 
if left in the hands of interested parties. Jn the instance under consideration your 
rornrnissioners believe that price fixation is justifiable in the matter of the Avhole- 
sale price of butter, be(‘ause no other adequate means of adjusting the conflicting 
interests of expoiti'rs and home suppliers is apparent. IMoreover, the fact that 
the price eventually determined upon is inevitably the result of a compromise 
])etween divergent interests is sufficient guarantee that the community as a whole 
is not likely to suffer thereby. There does not, however, aj)j)ear to be a sufficient 
reason Avhy the price of butterfat should be fixed. If the market were free, as it 
undoubtedly should be in the interests of producers, the same calculations to arrive 
at its ])rice would no doubt ])e made, but not necessarily with the same results. 
The more efficient among the manufacturers Avould come to realise that the under¬ 
ground Avork of the past was no longer good business; ami that llie relatiA^e magni¬ 
tude of their tui'nover Avould depend exclusively u])on their ability to outbid their 
rivals in ])ric*es oll’ered for butterfat. And OA-entually the ‘J-id. per 11). AAdiich 
under ]>r'es(uit (‘onditions is claimed and secured by all and sundry for so-called 
manufacturing costs Avould gradually recede until it reached its true mean com¬ 
mercial value UTider efficient methods of management. On the other hand, the 
outlook of tlie less efficient Avoiild not necessarily be hopeless. They aaouM 
j)robably find in keen price competition the necessary stimulus to improved 
technhpie, Avhich eventually should enable them to compete on level t^wms 
Avith their more ad\’anced rivals. The producers’ gain in the matter should be 
appreciable increase in the price of butterfat under corresponding conditions, 
provided that the market coidd be kept o]%n and free. 

In the ineanAvhile, hoAvever, and in the absence of a free market for butterfat, it 
becomes necessary to examine closely the fairness of the formula upon Avhich the 
price of butterfat lias hitherto been fixed. At this stage it is convenient to reply 
to the introductory portion of Ap])endix VT., in Avhich ^tr. Harding BroAvne sets 
out very clearly manufacturers’ objections to “making public their commercial 
cjilculations.” In summary they claim that these calculations are intricate and liable 
to vary from day to day, and therefore open to misinterpretation by the uninitiated. 
They seem to claim, too, that no more than any other ])ody of merchants should 
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they be compelled to revojil in detail the calculations upon which they base the 
price of tlieir raw material. Tn the o])inion of your Commissioners arjy^uments such 
as these are perfectly st)und and leiritimale, provided that the market of th(‘ raw 
material were free and subject to price competition; but Avlien this is notoriously 
not tlie case, not only (u-eain suppliers, but tlie community as a whole, has a ri«:ht 
to knoAv exactly what takes place when such prices are fixed, and it must be 
acknowledf^cMl that manufacturers have not hesitated to lay all their cards on the 
table in so far as this question is concerned. 

(a) Local Costs Bctici.rt Factor if and Ship. —These local costs re])resent the 
first item lo b(‘ deducted from the f.o.b. ])rice, and one usually estimated at 7s. 
per cwt., or 'Id. per lb. The details vary slightly from firm to firm, and from 
time to time, but the followinj^ may be accepted as representative of present-day 


conditions (September, 1933) :— 

Per Cwt. 
.V. d. 

Two ex])ort cas(*s at Is. npl. It 

Export k‘vy, l/.'^Od. per lb. 0 3] 

(Jradiiig, carting, and wharfage. U (3 

Brokerages. Ollt 


6 11 


Tn some statements on this subject supplied to the Commission, fi’eight from 
country stations had been included. Such a charge docs not appear to be a legiti¬ 
mate d(‘bii against ex[)ort charges; it should, in fact, have been recovered in 
rediu'ed price for butt(‘rfat by inland factories. 

(h) ^^Manufacturin(j f-The above term is stated in Ap])endix VI. to 
be a misnomei'; and well it might be, and yet it must have been coined by the 
manufacturers thernselvt's. Actually this charge, Avhich has been standardised at 
2id. ])er lb., includes (^ost of manufacture, market risks, and the inanufactui’eCs 
proHt. In addition, manufacdurers make a charge of Jd. ])er lb., or 7s. per cwt., 
for putting the butter into Jib. ]n*ints, and delivering it to the retailei*s, tliat is 
to say, exactly as much as it costs to put butter aboard at the Outer Harbor. 
If the manufactui'er^ agreed amongst tliemselves to call for a contractor to deliver 
theii* butter, and sold it only on order, instead of hawking it around from ])lace to 
phu'C, considerable economies could be made in distribution, Avhich could be ])assed 
back to the jiroducer. It is not possible at present to criticise these manufacturing 
charges to any ])ractical effect, nor will it be possible to do so until records and 
ac<M)unts are kept in such a fashion as to render this feasible. 

(c) Conversion of Price of Commercial Butter into Price of Butterfat This 
conversion is effected by multiplying the price of commercial butter by 1.18 on 
the assumption that lOOlbs. of bulterfat should make IlSlbs. of ('ommercial butter. 
Tlu‘ figure almost universally recognised in Victoria is, however, 1201bs. of com¬ 
mercial butter, and Avhatever may have been conditions in the j)ast, a recent 
inv(‘sligation undertaken at the recpiest of your Commissioners, show'ed that under 
improved manufactui*ing conditions 12()lbs. held good for South Australia as 
well. The facts are as follows:— 

1. The returns from 23 factories in the 12 months ending on December 31st, 
1932, Av^ere carefully examined Avith the following results:— 

2. The total (luantity of butterfat paid for by these factories was 13,591,0891bs. 
(121,349cAAffs.), and the total amount of butter made, 10,348,51811)8. (145,909cAvts.). 
These figures giA^e a meiin ov'cr-run of 20.28, that is to say, lOOlbs. of butterfat 
lias giAen 12011bs. of butter. 

3. Since in the above connection the price of butterfat Avas based on the assump¬ 
tion that lOOlbs. of butterfat Avould make IlSlbs. of commercial butter only, 
Avhereas in actual practice it made 120Tlbs., it can reasonably be stated that cream 
suppliers were short-paid to that extent, excluding extra services, over-rating, &c. 
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4. Durino: this r2-month period—1932—the mean price paid for butterfat was 
lO.Od. per lb. Jlad the price boon calculated upon thd basis of lOOlbs. of butter- 
fat for 1201bs. of eoiiimercial butter instead of llSlbs. only, the mean price paid 
would have been 11.08d. per lb., that is to say, a difference of 0.18d. per lb. 

5. On the 13,591,0891 bs. of butterfat purchased by these 23 fa(itories in 1932, 
short payment of 0.18d. per lb. would have been equivalent to an as*^?re^ate sum 
of £10,4(55, or a mean of £455 per factory per annum. On the other hand, on 
the basis of a mean individual supply of lOgalls. of 45 per cent, cream per week, 
this sum distributed amonfj^ 5,800 cream suppliers would represent less than £2 
per supplier per annum. 

Notwithstanding: the relative unimportance of the sums involved, your Com¬ 
missioners are of the opinion that so lonii: as there is an understanding: among 
buyers that no more shall be paid for butterfat than a fixed ])rice based upon 
a rigid formula, it is essential that such formula should, as much as possible, 
corres])ond to reality, or in other Avords, that it should give the supplier full 
advantage of all the commercial butter that could be made from his butterfat 
by an efficient factory. It is generally recognised in Victoria that 120lbs. of 
butter from lOOlbs. of butterfat was the normal anticipation of any efficient fac¬ 
tory, and this anticipation has now been shown to have a])plied to South Aus¬ 
tralian factories in 1932, hence, your Commissioners recommend that until such time 
as there is a detinitely free market for butterfat in South Australia, calculations 
used for fixing commercially the price of butterfat shall be legally based upon 
the principle that the cream supplier shall be entitled to a price which takes into 
account all the commercial butter than can be manufactured from his butterfat 
by a competently equipped and managed butter factory; and that provisionally 
the legal ratio shall be not less than 1201bs. of commercial butter from lOOlbs. 
of butterfat sold. 

It is obvious that to some extent the amount of butter made will depend upon 
the effectiveness of the factory methods in use, to some extent, too, the relationship 
of total butter made to total butterfat purchased will be a check on the general 
accuracy of the cream tests. But because some factories may be more or less 
inefficient is no sound reason why cream suppliers should be penalised for the 
inefficiency of manufacturers, in other words, if Ave are to have a fixed flat price 
for butterfat this price must be based ui)on the capacity of the efficient and not 
of the inefficient. 

The relative positions of the 23 factories examined in 1932 are shown below:— 

Lfjs. of (%)mmcrcial Huti'cr made 
from 10011 )S. of Butterfat. 


Number of Faetoiics. 

Range. 

Mean. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

o 

122.2 to 122.1 

122 2.5 

7 

121.1 to 121.9 

121..54 

i) 

120.0 to 120.8 

120..50 


119.1 to 119,9 

119.42 

4 

118.5 to 118.8 

118.67 

1 

117.8 

117.80 

1 

110.2 

116.20 

2.1 

110.210 122.3 

120.25 


It will be obseiwed that of these 23 factories nine did not come up to the standard 
of 1201bs. of butter to lOOlbs. of butterfat; on the other hand, 13 of them showed 
more than 120lbs., all that can be said in the matter is that the less efficient must 
improve their methods. 

6. Payment of Cream on the Basis of Butterfat or that of Commercial Butter .— 
It is frequently argued that if cream purchased by manufacturers on the basis 
of commercial butter, as is the case in New South Wales and Queensland, instead 
of on the basis of butterfat, as is the cixse over the rest of the world, tho South 
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Australian cream supplier would stand to gain thereby. It is nevertheless exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to believe that such would necessarily be the ease since given adequate 
supervision in either case, theoretically the results should be identical, and on a 
free market for butterfat they would be so in at*tual practice. It is somewhat 
significant that the Chief Dairy Instructor, Mr. IT. B. Barlow—whose report on 
the subject is attached herewith as Appendix VII.—himself an advocate of com¬ 
mercial butter, should summarise the position as follows:—^‘When all is said the 
chief advantage of the Conuiiercial Butter system is the ease with which it can be 
cheeked.’' 

Payment on a butterfat basis is cerfainly tlie more logical of the two, the 
manufacturer buys butterfat, and not commercial butter. If he were compelled 
by law to pay for butterfat on the basis of commercial butter, then to all intents 
and purposes he would be acting as the manufacturing and selling agent of the 
cream sui)pliers, and corresponding charges would })e doducb^d from {ill payments 
iiuide. In the {d)sence of the ch(*ck of a free market, would it be easier to check 
the fairness of charges made under the (Commercial Butter Plan than to correlate 
buttei-fat purchased with butter sold under the Butterfat Plan? Of the two, the 
latter task would probably be the easier. Moreover, intricate questions as to the 
legal ownership of the l)utter might arise until sales had been definitely effected. 

In the circumstjiiices, your (Nunmissioners do not recommend any alteration to 
the cuirent South Australian practice, namely, payment of cream on a butterfat 
basis. 

7. llelative Inferioritij of South Australian Butter .—It is generally admitted that 
the average South Australian butter is usually of lower quality than that made 
in New South Wales or Victoria, and that this relative inferiority is commonly 
reflected in reduced overseas prices. This statement must not, however, be taken 
for a sweeping condemnation of all butter manufactured in South Australia, 
some of which is indeed of excellent quality, particularly over the cooler portions 
of the year. But the statement is intended to give expression to the average 
commercial (piality, which necessarily reacts upon the average ov(U’seas parity of 
South Australian butterfat, when divested of current export bounties. 

Although, no doubt, it can ])e said that there are several minor factors that 
contribute to this relative lack of quality in our butter, the chief factor of all is 
unquestionably the absence in South Australui of large compact areas of typical 
dairying country, and all the natural consequences that derive therefrom. Inciden¬ 
tally, it can be stated here that the complete reclamation of the South-East and 
the gradual building up of its pastures must eventually make good this present 
national disability. At the present moment at all events, our cream comes for the 
most part from isolated mixed farms rather than from dairy farms, and frequently 
from wheat farms, upon which milk and cream are but unimportant sidelines, 
lienee deficiency in quality in butter is primarily traceable to the unsatisfactory 
conditions under which the raw material or cream is produced and handled. 

Apart from probable ircompetency among many producers, the main difficulty 
is insufficiency of daily herd production of cream coupled with the damaging 
influence of the relatively high temperatures to ivhich the cream is usually exposed, 
and the long distances which the latter must usually cover before reaching the 
factory door. If on the average it should take a week to fill a can of cream, the 
latter would not as a rule leave the farm more than once a week, and unfortunately 
in the interim it would be exposed in summer to excessive air temperatures, and 
later on in conveyances, or at railway stations to still more damaging sun tempera¬ 
tures. Hence, it follows that in the summer months of the year there is very 
little cream that reaches South Australian factories that is not more or less inferior 
in quality, and unfortunately for the most part manufacturers in the interests of 
their turnover, have not hesitated in the past to grade cream of this character as 
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choicest, and even AvlK^n forced by Departmental rcp:ulations to grade the cream 
at ils triu‘ grade, to make no distinction ])etween the price paid for choicest and* 
(hat paid for inCerior grades of cream. Obviously, tactics of this kind do not 
make for im])roveiii< nt iii the qualify of South Australian cream, and consequently 
in the ({uality of South Australian butter, and consequently again in the price 
paid for South Australian butterfat. 

Quite recently a deputation of manufacturers waited upon the Director of 
Agriculture and asked that regulalions under the Dairy Industry Act should be 
so framed as to compel cream ]iaYments in stri<d accord with the testers^ sheets, 
and presumably of the graders’ sheets, too. Jf this were*" done it wouhl imply 
enforcement of differential payments for creams of varying grades, and if such 
enforcement Avere found to be incompatible with (he provisions of the present Act, 
your Commissiemers recommend its amendment towards such end. 

It is their fii*m belief that accurate grading of creams and diff(*rential payments 
for the same, are of material interest to the dairying industry as a AAdjole, but 
particularly so to cream suppliers. The first result Avonld be improvement in the 
average (piality of cream in response to the stimulus of differential payments, 
this Avonld lead to improA’ement in the aAU'rage quality of our butter, to be folloAved 
eventually by overseas recognition and improAement in overseas parity, which 
would then render possible improA^ement in aA’crage bulterfat prices. All such 
processes, hoAvever, are necessarily sIoav, and aauII inAmh’e initial disappointment 
unless taken in hand by lirm but' sympathetic educational guidance. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has at the present time a limited staff of dairy instructors,, 
five in all, scattered over an immense area of country, it would not be practicable, 
nor is it suggested, that every cream supplier should be under the direct super¬ 
vision of a dairy officer. But it is believed to be ])racticable, and indeed essential 
to real ])rogress in the dairying industry of the State, that the country dairy officers 
should be in intimate contact Avith all factories and cream depots in their districts, 
and if the number of these officers is insufficient for the ])urpose then it should 
be increased accordingly. These officers should take every opportunity to inspect 
the cream as it is received at the fa(*tory door, and check the g^i’ading, it should 
be rendered obligatory upon all managers of facdories and cream depots to supply 
district dairy instructors Avith a Aveekly list of the names and addresses of all 
cream suppliers whose cream had lieen graded during the course of the Aveek below 
first grade, Avith such comments as the managers might think fit. A copy of 
each such statement should be forAvarded to the Chief Dairy Instructor for rioting 
and filing. It should then be the normal duty of the dairy officeis to pay early 
visits of inspection to all those Avho had been supplying inferior cream, to inquire 
into the causes of the trouble, and suggest suitable means for the oArercoming of 
them. In all such matters the Chief Dairy Instructor should be kept advised of 
the general position and of any results that might folloAv. 

But should the cream supplier proA^e recalcitrant and refuse to act upon the 
dairy officer’s advice, the latter is in the uneiiA'iable position of having no alternative 
but to recommend cancellation of the farmer’s licence, a r(*(|uest Avhiidi the Minister 
might refuse. This imsition has arisen very largely because of the refusal of Parlia¬ 
ment to sanction regulations dealing Avith the handling of dairy products on tlm 
farm. It is the firm belief of your Commissioners that it is in the best interests 
of neither the dairy industry nor the community that the premises on which milk 
and milk products are handled should escape periodic inspection, and compliance 
Avith modern requirements of hygiene and sanitation. In the circumstances they 
respectfully recommend that adequate regulations under tlie Dairy Industry Act 
be re-submitted to Parliament, in the belief that a very strong case can be made 
for their acceptance. 
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C. SUMMARISED CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO 

BUTTER. 

After a careful consideration of ilie whole position, your Commissioners are 
satisfied that the main cause of the low ImtTterfat prices of recent years is the 
prof^ressive decline in London butter prices since January, 1929. They 
recognise, too, that those prices have been maintained appreciably aljove 
export parity by the functioning of the Paterson Sclieme, a private Commoinvealth 
concern which appears to have been admirably managed. It is based upon the 
principle of export bounties, paid from aggregate levies upon all butter manufac¬ 
tured in the Commonwealth, apart from AVestern Aiisfralia. With the increase in 
Commonwealth exports the aggregate levies have gradually been declining in value 
relative to the bounties they are meant to finance, and the scheme is now said to be 
in danger of extinction. Hence your Commissioners recommend— 

lie commendation 21.--That in the event of the sudden closure of the Paterson 
Scheme, without adequate substitute, that the South Australian Government should 
offer no opposition to the expansion of the ^‘Supplementary” South Australian 
Scheme. 

Tlie amount of farm butter made in South Australia varies from 20 per cent, 
to 30 per cent, of total production, all of which has escaped levies under the 
Paterson and Supplementary Schemes; and whilst the amount produced has been 
too small to affect the Commonw^ealth Scheme, it would certainly work to the 
disadv«antage of a purely local scheme. And as the bulk of this butter is of very 
low grade and handled under defective conditions, it is recommended— 

Recommendation 22.—That all farms manufacturing butter for sale or for barter 
shall be licensed .and subject to regulations providing that the butter shall conform 
to the standards of the Food and Drugs Act, and that methods of manufacture 
and prtuiiises shall be reasonably hygienic and sanitary. 

For some years back the Commonwealth export regulations have prohibited 
the use of any preservatives excepting common salt in the manufacture of butter, 
and, although at first there was some difficulty in getting butler so treated to keep 
well, improved modern methods of manufacture have proved that butter made 
without preservatives can be landed in Gre.at Britain, and be distributed to British 
consumers in practically as good condition as it left Australia, ft is, therefore, 
an anomaly that the dangerous practice of using preservatives in butter should 
still be allowed for butter intended for use on the local market. Hence it is 
recommended— 

Recommendation 23.—That section 32 (3) of regiihations of the Food and Drugs 
Act, 1908, issued on May 5th, 1932, relative to the use of preservatives in butter 
be repealed and a new section be drafted prohibiting the use of any preservative 
in the manufacture of butter with the exception of common salt. 

After careful consideration of the Avhole position your Ckunmissioners are satis¬ 
fied that the suspicions of the cream suppliers that they are being defrauded by 
manufacturers are supported neither by facts nor by the pro})abilities of the 
case. Nevertheless, these suspicions are comprehensible enough. Sup})liers, who 
lead comparatively isolated lives, find themselves compelled to accept prices which 
do not meet costs of production; they know that there is no price-competition 
among manufacturers, and that the fixed price is determined on a complicated 
formula by int(*rested parties; and from the imssibility of unfair action in this 
direction that they perceive they jump to the certainty, and thereafter see con¬ 
firmation of their suspicions in every action of the manufacturers such as high 
cream grading to new’ customers, over testing, discrimination in the cost of collec¬ 
tion of cream, &e. 

Actually the position can be viewx»d as follow^s:—The commercial success of 
manufacturers, apart from efficiency, is mainly dependent upon adequacy of turn¬ 
over, and their main aim may be said to be to attract cream suppliers, and to 
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retain them on their pay rolls; and whilst errors in testing* or accounting will 
arise from time to time, as in the best regulated concerns, it is, nevertheless, incon¬ 
ceivable that large trading concerns, dependent for their success upon suppliers, 
should be foolish enough to risk the goodwill of the latter by the petty defalca¬ 
tions of which they are suspected. 

The suppression of price competition, however, is the weak link in the manu¬ 
facturers^ case, for it is obvious that the price must be fixed upon a basis accept¬ 
able to all, efficient and inefficient alike, and it follows that the cream supplier 
does not under a fi ved price get the true commercial value of his butterfat. 
As matters stand he can be said to receive the value that the le^ss efficient manufac¬ 
turers can afford to pay, and no more, whereas under freer conditions he would 
receive the value that the most efficient ones could afford to pay. The whole 
question hinges around what value should be placed upon what has come to be 
known as manufacturing costs, &c. The value at present claimed under the fixed 
price understanding is 2Jd. per lb. of butter manufactured. Evidence submitted 
indicated that this figure would be subject t(i appreciable reduction, possibly 
id. or thereabouts, under the healthy stimulus of free price competition. 

Hence your Commissioners feel that if it were possible to establish in South 
Australia a free market for butterfat, and to render illegal any understanding 
among buyers as to a fixed price, butterfat would soon find its true commercial 
value, which would continue no doubt to vary with world parity prices, but would 
not be less than what the best equipped and managed factories could afford to 
pay. Evidently, too, in such circumstances the inefficient ones would have to 
mend their ways, or else disappear. It is, however, recognised that even if prohibi¬ 
tion of price fixation were legally feasible, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to prevent a secret understanding on the subject among buyers on the basis of 
an accepted formula. Hence it is recommended— 

jRecommendation 24.—That the Crown Law Officers inquire into the legal 
feasibility of jjrohibiting price fixation of butterfat in South Australia, and ex¬ 
press an opinion as to the possibility of enforcing such a prohibition against the 
combined opposition of buyers. 

But as for the time being the establishment of a free market for butterfat in- 
South Australia is highly problematic, it is advisable in the meanwhile that certain 
precautions be taken in order to allay the sus])icions of suppliers, and if necessary, 
to protect them against possible exploitation. Towards this end your Commis¬ 
sioners recommend— 

Jlecommendation 25.—That the manner in which records and accounts shall be 
kept by manufacturers, and balance-sheets presented by them, shall be prescribed 
in order to render possible accurate segregation of all major operations. 

Recommendation 20.—That in the absence of a free market for butterfat, the 
terms of the formula by means of which the pi*ice of butterfat is to be determined 
shall be definitely fixed from time to time by Government representatives in con¬ 
sultation with representatives of the manufacturers. Such terms shall include 
costs of placing exported butter aboard ship, and all intra-mural factory costs, 
with due allowance for market risks and profits, but shall not include costs of 
conveying cream to the factory door or to railway siding, which costs should be 
borne by the cream suppliers. 

As soon as data become available under Recommendation 25, the above costs 
shall be based upon the data of obviously well equipped and managed factories 
only. 

Recommendation 27.—That in all calculations for the determination of the com¬ 
mercial value of butterfat it shall be legally recognised that the cream supplier 
is entitled to a price which takes into due account the total amount of commercial 
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])utter which could be made from his biitterfat by an efficient butter factory; and 
that provisionally the lej^al ratio shall be not less than 1201bs. of commerr-ial 
butter from lOOlbs. of butterfat sold. 

Recommendation 28.—That for the double purpose of raising the averaf^c stan¬ 
dard of South Australian cream, on the one hand, and of satisfyinj^ cream sup¬ 
pliers that their interests arc under elTective official supervision, on the other, 
the dairy branch of the JJepartment of Agriculture should be strengthened in 
order to render possible more fi’e(]uent and thorough factory ins])e('ti()ns. Towards 
this end it is recommended that— 

(«) The liolding ])ack for 24 hours of carefully numbered samples of all 
cream tested in any one day, as requested by manufacturers, be strictly 
enforced, and that inspecting officers be ins-tructed always to test 
random samples of the preceding day and to report deficiencies and 
eirors to the Chief Dairy Instnictor. 

{h) The true grading of cream be insisted upon and provision ])e made for 
differential payments of cream if necessary, by ni(*ans of amendment 
of the Dairy Industry Act. 

(c) Ibiyments by factories for cream to be stiaetly based upon the original 

sheets of graders’ and testers’ results, and penalties be provided tor 
any contravention. 

(d) It be obligatory upon all factory managers to suy)])ly weekly returns to 

the Chief Dairy Instructor setting out names and addresses of cream 
suppliers whose cream had been graded below first grade during that 
week. On receipt of the same this officer shall take early steps to 
investigate the trouble and provide for necessaiw remedial measures. 

(e) Special regulations for the control of farm premises, and of milk and 

milk products handled thereon, should be resulimitted to Parliament, 
accompanied by a clear statement as to the urgent need of these regula¬ 
tions. 

The objective of lower costs of manufacturing can best be achieved by the 
elimination (»f unnecessai'y transport cosf,s and the reduction of the aggregate 
('apital and labor costs of the factoi'ics to the lowest amount which is necessary. 

There are now more factories in South Australia than are necessary to manufac¬ 
ture the cream available, and an increase in the capital investment in factories 
tends to increase rather tlian reduce manufacturing costs. 

There is a tendency to encourage new factories in South Australia, due to 
the voluntary basis of the Paterson Scheme, since a new factory can commence 
operations under the shelter of tlie scheme and make no contributions to it. 

While the Paterson Scheme is in operation it should be a condition of each 
butter factory licence that it should conform to the requirements of the Paterson 
Scheme Levy. 

In the interests of economical production the Hon. the Minister should have 
power to refuse a licence to open a factory on the grounds that public ‘convenience 
and necessity does not require it. Hence your Commissioners recommend— 

Recommendation 29.—That power be sought under the Dairy Industry Act enab¬ 
ling the Minister of Agriculture to decline to issue a licence for a new butter factory 
on the grounds that neither public convenience nor necessity require it. 

Finally, your Commissioners deem it their bounden duty and their pleasure to 
acknoAvledge the valuable assistance they received during the course of their 
inquiries from private individuals and officials, and from corporate bodies and 
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tissociiitioiis, jjotli in South Australia and in the other States; they recognise 
that Avitlanit such assistance this report, whatever its value, could not have been 
completed. 

They wish also to express a])preciation of the conscientious manner in which 
Mr. K. G. Ilitchcox has attended to his secretarial duties. 

We have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servants, 

W. J. JDawkjns, Chairman. 

A. rJ. Pehkins, Member. 

.1. W. Wainwrigitt, Member. 

(Subject to dissent.) 

R. G. Hitch cox, Secretary. 

Adelaide, October 20th, 3933. 

DISSENT. 

I regret very much that I am unable to agrc'c with the recommendations herein 
dealing with tlie metropolitan milk supply concerning:— 

(1) Price control of milk for human consumption. 

(2) Restriction of each milk sup])lier by licence to a specified weekly (juantity 

in country districts, and restriction of cows in the nudropolitan area to a 
stated niimlier. 

1. Power to tix a ])ricc of milk for human consum])tion should be given (which 
should be used only if the necessity arises) in order to induce producers to go to 
the extra expi'iise and troidde wliich is required to obtain a pure milk supply for 
human consumption under conditions laid down by the controlling authorities. All 
cities pay more tor tludr milk siip])ly than the commercial price of milk for butter, 
cheese, &(•., liecause producers Avill not incur the necessary expinise and trouble 
imli'ss the extra pri<*e is offered; hence some form of price fixation or agreement 
has become usual; hut the extra i)rice offered sliouhl not be wore than is nc^eessary 
to recompense the producer for the extra expense and labor reipiired in producing 
milk for human consumption. 

If a higher price hi‘ tixed than is an adequate return for the service, many more 
jieople will demand the privilege of snf)plying, and a much greater quantity than 
is required will be striving to exploit the favored market. 

2. Ucsiriclion of Sup])hj .—The experience of price fixing in all countries has 
shoAvn that if the price of any commodity in a market (State, National, or Int(‘r- 
national) is lixed at a h'vel that is out of balance with other related commoditii*'-* 
in the market, it stimulates a gi*eatcr su])ply of the higher priced article, and if 
some form of restrhding the supply is not sncci'ssfully established the markt*t 
becomes glutted Avitli the over-valued commodity. The objections tc^ such restric¬ 
tions are: - 

(1) The higher ])rice which renders restriction necessary is a form of taxation 

of consumers for the benefit of producers. This may at times ])e 
justified, but Parliament is the imoperly constituted body to impose 
taxation. 

(2) The numljer of producers who arc permitted to obtain the higher price 

is to ])f? limited, and others who may desire to come in are to bo 
excluded upon an arbitrary basis. 

(3) Producers outside the favored field who desired to come in would never 

be cont(*nted, and would regard their arbitrary exclusion as unjust. 

(4) The limitation of supi)ly to a weekly quantity, and restrictions of herds, 

are artificial restrictions, which arc arbitrary, and unjustifiably hamper 
healthy freedom of trade and individual liberty. 
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Annual Contracts .—The milk supply of a city is approximately constant 
throii^^houfc the year, and as increased capital must be inv(‘sted by })ro(lncf‘rs in 
providing: a pure milk supply (as compared with cream supply), ea(*h milk pro¬ 
ducer should be able to sell a regular quantity throu;j:hout the y(‘ar, and as it ('an 
be more economically produced und(‘r siudi conditions, milk wholesale lirms in 
most cities make annual contracts with milk suppliers. 

This i^rac(i('e of annual contracts has been adopted by Avh(»le‘-alers in all 
Australian cities, and also in Europe and America. In Ad(‘laide this method of 
purchasin;^’ is liampered by the irrc'^ularity of the sui>ply from within tin* metro- 
])olitan area. Metropolitan ])roduction increase's diirin^^ the duly to l)('eember 
period, and falls off heavily duriujjj the January to dum', or daiinary to May 
period, when the city must rely upon country ])roducers for mo^t of its n.dlk. This 
metropolitan surplus (wIkui ^reeii fodder is plentiful) t(‘nds to rub th'^ country 
producers of their trade durin.ic that pewiod. 


I suy<rcst that iiK'lropolitan and ('ountry milk su])])liers should be pla^'cd upon 
an e((uitable basis in markc'tini^ suipliis milk, and that in order to secure this, 
metro])olitan sup]di(*rs should be ivcpiin'd, from time to tinu', to nominat{^ a su]>]dy 
of milk which they are ])r(‘i)art‘d to re<jnlarhf mai)itai)b (within rea'^onable 
mari»ins), and that all surplus to this (usually durinjj: July to 1 )eci’ml)(*r) must be 
used for cn^am and buttcT. A system of annual coTitracts hid ween ('ouuti'y milk 
supplii'i’s and city wholesalers will then naturally develop under free conditions. 

J. \V. WATXWlMdllT. 


October IJth, 193.3. 


APPENDIX Vr. 

Statement Supplied hif the S(cretarjf of the Stiit)iU:jali(>}i Committee eonerrnintj 
the Itelationship of Butterfat Prices to London Butter Prices. 

Your letter of July dtli, settinij: out the text of various resolutions adopted at 
a ('onfereiice of Dranclu's of the Aii:ricultural Jbireau held at Mount Barker in 
May, has been considered by my Pommittee, and 1 have been desired to reply 
thereto as follows: - 

Whilst reeo.qnisin<j: the close inter-dependence of the manufacturer and the 
producer in the butter industiy my Committee cannot admit the ri,i>ht of the sup- 
pliiw to any form of control in the industrial and eommercial matti'rs of manufac¬ 
ture, marketinjr, and prii'e lixiu". The manufacturer of butter, like the manufac¬ 
turer in any other industry, buys his raw material, and from the moment the 
property in the ^material passes to him he has to bear all risks. He immediately 
becomes liable to the supplier for payment for the butterfat, and, thenceforth, 
he has to cari-y multitudinous risks, sucdi as deterioration, movement of the market, 
bad debts, (&e. It is admitted that a j)eculiarity exists in this industry in that 
the seller places himself in the liands of the manufacturer for the correct measure¬ 
ment of the quantity and quality of the raw material delivered. The very circum¬ 
stances iof the trade make this inevitable, and realising this the Government has 
set ui) adequate machinery for seeing that this trust imposed by the supplier in 
the manufacturer is not abused. This machinery includes the filing of monthly 
returns by all manufacturers, full powers to audit records, to ascertain that such 
returns are true, and the Avidest possible powers of general inspection, in addition 
to which all suppliers have the right to call upon the Chief Dairy Instructor to 
make particular and detailed checks. With this unusual feature adecjuately covered 
so as to protect the supplier, the position of the butter manufacturer is, Ave 
repeat, in no Avay different from that of any other manufacturer. From this 
emerges the fact that the term ‘‘manufacturing charges” is a misnomer. A charge 
cannot exist without there being some second party to the charge, and as the raw 
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material, .dmmodiately it has been measured, becomes the property of the manu¬ 
facturer, the element commonly called “manufacturing: charges” is his calculation 
of the expenses of manufacture and marketing and provision for his profit. These 
Expenses cannot possibly be eonstant, because the butter is sold not only, in 
Aiistrfilia, but to numerous buyers in Great Britain and the East, and it rarely 
happens that all butters command exactly the same price. The manufacturer 
aims to allow a margin that on the average will be adequate. No instance is 
known to members of my Committee of parties who carry no financial responsi¬ 
bility for the operations involved being given even partial control of an industry* 
It is true that Parliament regulates the charges of such monopolies as the gas. 
and electric light industries in this State, but this power is exercised because of 
the privilege of monopoly which Parliament grants the companies rendering these 
services. When the producer asks for control of the commercial functions in 
the dairy industry he is not in a position to confer upon the manufacturer any 
compensating protection. The manufacturer is left open to the full blast of free 
competition and the risks of the general economic situation. It is he who in 
the long run has to meet his wages bill and his obligations to his creditors, and, 
consequently, he holds that demands for control of his ordinary commercial 
operations can find no support in either equity or precedent. Furthermore, the 
existence of a Government butter factory and the active presence of its repre¬ 
sentative upon the Price-fixing Committee are sufficient guarantee that manufac¬ 
turers are not extracting unjustifiable profits from the industry. If this were 
so it would be reflected in the trading results of the Government-owned factory, 
but reference to the report of the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public 
Works on the Port Adelaide Freezing Works and Butter Factory, and to sub¬ 
sequent reports of the Auditor-General, will show that its profits from the 
manufacture of butter, even when they occur, are negligible. This is an impor¬ 
tant fact, because the Government butter factory was intentionally established 
as a “check” factory. Also on the Price-fixing Committee are the representatives 
of two large co-operative organisations established and controlled by primary 
producers. In fact, we can think of no other industry in the State where the 
sellers of a raw material have such facilities for exercising influence upon the 
buyers of the product as they have in the butter trade. The foregoing remarks 
cover the questions raised by the resolutions 1 and 3. 

All that need be said in respect of resolution 2 is that for several months 
factories have been so notifying suppliers, and have even gone to the extent of 
enlisting the assistance of the Government Dairy Inspector to see that the policy 
is carrisd out in a thorough manner. 

Finally, w? refer to your request for a statement showing how the price of 
butterfat in Adelaide is reconciled with the London price of butter, and here we 
are confronted with the principle dealt with above. We have not heard of 
wheat growei’s claiming a right to demand an explanation from merchants as to 
how the local price of wheat is reconciled with the price in Liverpool or Chicago, 
or similar demands from the breeders of cattle and the growers of apples. All 
merchants are compelled to take into consideration a multitude of factors, all of 
which may, and frequently do, vary from day to day, so that it requires a close 
knowledge of the particular brand of commerce concerned even to be able to 
follow the calculations involved. An explanation that holds good to-day may 
not apply correctly at another date, and in setting out the position at any given 
time there is a danger that when departures from it are observed they will be 
regarded suspiciously by outsiders not familiar with the factors operating. Con¬ 
sequently you ^vill see that your last re<Juest confronts the members of my Com¬ 
mittee with two difficulties:—(1) They do not grant that they, more than any 
other merchant or manufacturer, are required to make public their commercial 
calculations; and (2) they are alive to the danger of any sueh information, if 
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gfiven, being gravely misinterpreted by those unfamiliar with the countless factors 
bearing upon their affairs. But although firmly maintaining this position, they 
desire to work amicably with all other sections of the industry, and in the hope 
that a concession to your request on this occasion will help towards this end 
they have authorised me to give merely as an instance the method followed in 
establishing the price on Monday afternoon, the 18th July, this information being 
set out in the attached statements. 


I. I^RicES — General Statement. 

My Committee incline to the view’ that many of the confused ideas regarding the 
price of butter arise from the fact that the prices shown in the cabled market 
reports from London are accepted by readers as if these were the actual prices 
realisable instantaneously by manufacturers for stocks in Adelaide. It should 
always be remembered that the cables give only the price of butter actually *^on 
spot^’ in London, whereas butters leaving the South Australian factories at that 
date cannot arrive in London until six w’eeks later. Owing to this /delay it is 
fallacious to attempt to find absolute agreement at any given date between London 
and Adelaide prices. If a long period is taken for comparison, a complete year 
for instance, a close agreement will be found to exist. 

South Australian butter manufacturers, as well as those in other States, have 
found that be<*ause of this constant fluctuation in the London price, the figure 
offered by London merchants for butter f.o.b. Adelaide, or e.i.f. and e. constitutes 
in the long run the most reliable basis from wdiich to w’ork prices. 

The attached statement A is a calculation of the price realised by the manufac¬ 
turer on the basis of sales at 103s. (sterling) per cwt. in London for butter sent 
to that market on consignment. 

Statement B is a similar calculation on the basis of e.i.f. and e. London sales 
at 101s. (sterling). 

These prices have been adopted for illustration because, as indicated in the final 
paragraph of our letter, they form the basis adopted by the Committee in estab¬ 
lishing the local price on the 18th in.stant. Normally the price is fixed every 
Monday afternoon on the quotation then ruling. The fluctuating nature of the 
London market already referred to makes variations during the week inevitable, 
but, as will be readily realised, the average is found to be fair. It is an impossible 
ideal to make the local market move in detailed sympathy with the London market. 
To illustrate this aspect of the question, although 101s. e.i.f. and e, was taken 
as a basis for the week commencing the 18th instant, in the latter part of the 
week 99s. was the maximum price obtainable. In this manufacturers suffered, 
but, of course, compensation comes when the movement is in the other direction. 
It is, to repeat, the average position that must always be used as a basis for com¬ 
parison. 


BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
TBLEPHOHK: OBHTBAL 4866 u>4 4866. 
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IT. Statement A. 

Not return of manufjioturors of Inilter sliippod on oonsi^ 2 fnment and sold in 
London for 103.s. per owt., wliioli was the spot i)rice in London last week:— 


Rhillinj's 
per Cwt. 

Choicest ])iit’tOr sold in London . .. 103.00 

Less London (diarg(‘H, including port dues, lighterage, laud, housing, 
deliveniig, rent, cabling, trade discount^ coniinission and dcl-crcdera 
risk, which average 4^ per cent. 4.89 


^ 98.11 

Plus 25 per cent, exchange. 24.52 


5. 122.G3 

Deduct freight to London, 8s. per cwt., plus 18 per cent. . . 0.44 

Insurance at Os. JOd. per cent., plus 25 i)er cent.41 

-9.85 

112.78 

Add 'I'afersoii bounty. 28.00 


140.78 

Less .^ustralian (diarges (cost of cases, freezing, wh.arfage, cartage 
to Outer Harbor and putting aboard, Coiniiionwealth grading fee, 
and Dairy Council levy). 0.83 


133.95 

Less levy to Paterson pdan. 10.33 


117.02 


Net price to manufacturer in Adtdaide ou ])utter sent on eonsignment and sold 
in London at 103s. per cwt. would be 117s. 7d. per cwt. in Australian currency. 

III. Statement B. 

Net value to manufacturer, in Australian currency, of butter sold at 101s. per 


cwt. c.i.f. and c., London:— 

Shillings 
per Cwt. 

Value of choicest butter. 101.00 

Deduct Loudon selling agent's commission of 1 per cent. 1.01 


99.99 

Add exchange at 24.75 per cent., this being the rtito obtained on 

demand draft. 24.75 


s, 124.74 

Deduct freight to London at 8s. per cwt., plus 18 per cent. 9.44 

Insurance at 6s. lOd. per cent., plus 25 per cent.41 

—^-- 9.85 


114.89 

Deduct Australian charges (cost of eases, freezing, wharfage, cartage 
to -Outer Harbor and putting aboard, Commonwealth inspection 


fee, and Dairy Council levy). 6.83 

108.06 

Add Paterson Scheme bounty. 28.00 

136.06 

Less levy to Patersoh plan, Ijd. per lb. .. ,. .. 16.33 


119.73 
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Which is equivalent to 1.83s., or 12.83d. per lb. net to the manufacturer. As the 
price being paid by most manufacturers for butterfat is Is. per lb., it will be seen 
that from the over-run, the manufacturer received 2.66d. per lb. to cover the cost 
of manufacture, interest, depreciation and profit. 

The foregoing shows the result, as already stated, where the manufacturer 
actually secured 101s. for his butter; not all manufacturers succeeded in doing this. 


APPENDIX YU .—Statement by Chief Dairy Instructor Concerniny lielativ^ 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Cream Payments on Basis of Commercial 

Butter or on Basis of Butterfat Respectively. 

With reference to my opinion as to which is the better method of payment, the 
commercial butter system of butterfat basis—briefly, the difference in the two 
systems is:— 

Commercial Butter System —The cream is tested for butterfat content, and an 
estimation made, by the use of an approved chart, of the corresponding amount 
of commercial butter which can be made from the ascertained amount of butterfat. 

In testing (Babcock method) a modification is made to the usual practice, inas¬ 
much as the amount of cream taken (to represent 9 grammes) is measured with a 
pipette, and with rich cream an allowance is made in the chart to compensate for 
variations in specific gravity. 

On account sales, the not pounds of cream, test, and estimated pounds of butter 
are shown, and the gross price per pound of butter is stated. ; The necessary 
charges to be taken from this price are then deducted. 

Butterfat Basis .—The cream is tested in the orthodox manner of weighing out 
9 grammes of cream, and the amount of butterfat in the cream is arrived at. 

No charges are shown on the account sales, but a net price for liutterfat ^is 
arrived at by taking all charges into consideration. 

In favor of the butterfat system of payment it may be stated that it is universal 
throughout the world, except in New South- Wales and Queensland—and, at the 
same time, with the ex(*ei)lion of Denmark—these two States are practically the 
only large dairying centres in the world which are practically wholly controlled by 
purely co-operative interests run by the producers themselves. 

In my opinion, the chief reasons why the Commercial Butter System is hotter 
for the producer are:— 

1. The price quoted on the account sales is comparative with the published 

wholesale price of butter. 

2. As the contents of the cream bought, the butter manuCaetured, and the 

butter sold by the factory are all in the terms of commercial butter, a 
comparison is easily arrived at. 

3. Granted efficient Government control, which stipulates that all over-run, 

over and above the chart estimation, must be returned to the suppliers 
pro rata, the sui^ervision of factory payments is a simple matter, and 
suppliers can be assured that the factory does not sell any butter which 
they, the suiipli(*rs, arc not credited with. 

Thus, provided the factories pay the full market price, their only means of 
making profits will come from the manufacturing charges. 

The chief objections I see to the Butterfat System of payment are: 

1. It is very difficult for the average farmer to appreciate the difference 
between butterfat and butter. This often leads to a considerable 
amount of misunderstanding. 
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2. Theoretically, it is possible to make 122lbs. of butter from lOOlbs. of butter- 

fat, but in practice only about 1201bs. are made commercially; never¬ 
theless, because it is possible to make 1221bs. of butter, when checking 
the books, 1221bs. must be allowable. In my opinion, this gives the 
factories at least 2 per cent, to ‘‘play with.^^ 

3. In addition, it is by no means a simple matter to check butterfat paid for 

with butter manufactured and sold. 

4. The fact that no charges appear on the account sales under the Butterfat 

System also tends to make the supplier suspicious. 

When all is said, the chief advantage of the Commercial Butter System of pay¬ 
ment is the ease with which it can bti checked. 

H. B. BARLOW, Chief Dairy Instructor. 

September 21st, 1933. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY MANAGEMENT. 

The Li])rary of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of ‘‘Practical 
Poultry Managements^ under the joint authorship of J. K. Rice, B.Sc. (Agric.), and 
II. E. B'otsford, B.Sc. (Agric.) The volume is profusely illustrated and deals with 
every phase of the l)rccdi'ng, rearing, and marketing of poultry and is one which 
should prove equally inform,ative to students and commercml poultry keepers. 
Published l)y Messrs, ("hapinaii & Hall, IJ, Henrietta Street, Covent Harden, London, 
W.(l. 2. Price, Ids. Od. net. 


COMPOST HEAPS FOR THE GARDEN. 

The following information relative to the i)reparation of a compost heap has been 
supplied by Mr. \V. .1. Sj)afl’ord, Deputy Director of Agriculture, in response to an 
inquiry received from a subscriber to the Journal of Agriculture. 

1. Is it rssentkil to add Farmyard Manured —As a rule the addition of farmyard 
manure does not iinjirovc the compost, because most of the material put in the heap 
consists of idants which contain all of their original jiutrLment, whereas farmyard 
manure consists of a mixture of the remains of jdants after animals have extracted 
some of the nutriment and poor quality organic matter used as litter, such as straw, &c. 
Tho j)r(*sence of some farmyard manure may tend to hasten decomposition, but this is 
generally rapid enough, provided that the heap is kept moist. 

2. Will the additum of Artificial Manure hclpF —Most compost heaps do not contain 
sufficient phosjdiorus and some nitrogen is lost in decomposition and so the addition 
of a phosphatic manure and some sulphate of ammonia will add considerably to the 
manurial value of the compost and lead to a fuller and more rapid decomposition. 
Poor organic matter, like straw, sticky dry weeds, over-mature plants, &c., can be 
converted into good manure by the addition of the artificials already referred to and 
some lime added as well. When straw is used about jewt. of sulphate of ammonia, 
Icwt. finely ground limestone, and a little finely ground raw rock phosphate is added 
per ton of straw stacked, and the heap is kept damp and well aerated. 

3. Should Lime he addedi —Slaked lime or finely ground limestone can be added to 
a compost heap with advantage to the finished product. It encourages a complete 
decomposition, and its presence improves soil texture when the heap is used as a 
manure. About Icwt. per ton of compost is a liberal application, and it can be put 
into the heap hy sprinkling it on layer after layer as the building of tho heap proceeds. 
Freshly burnt lime should not be used as it delays fermentation and leads to the loss 
of nitrogen as ammonia. 
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SHEEP FEEDING EXPERIMENT CONDUCTED AT 
ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

MAINTENANCE NATION UNDER SOUTH AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS. 


[By S. E. Whk’KER, D.D.A., Stockman.] 


Introduction. 

The hand-feeding of sheep within the agricultural areas of South Australia 
is of great importance to the farmer and the State; a shortage of feed during 
two or three months of the year considerably reduces the number of stock that 
ean be canned, unless the sheep are hand-fed over this short period. In drought 
years the economic hand-feeding of sheep is of even greater imimi'tance. 

Increasing attention is being shown to fat-lamb raising as a means of stock¬ 
ing farms. Under these conditions, pregnant ewes comprise the greater portion 
of the stock to be fed. During a drought year wethers are disposed of to save 
Ihe feed and the pregnant ewes retained because these arc necessary to replenish 
I he ilock, and will repay the cost of feeding. It is a natural assumption, there¬ 
fore, that any information on the hand-feeding of pregnant ewes will be of 
value and interest to sheepmen. It may be argued that suitable feed for dry 
sheep would be suita])le feed for pregnant ewes, but experience has shown that 
where pregnant ewes are being hand-fed complications very often arise. In ihe 
last stages of gestation a heavy strain is placed on the body of the ewe to supply 
the re(iuirements of the developing foetus, or foetuses. At this period numerous 
deaths very often occur amongst pregnant ewes which are being hand-fed. 
These deaths under South Australian conditions are largely due to what is known 
as “Twin I.iamb Disease’^ (T.L.D.), sometimes referred to as “Toxaemia of 
Pregnancy Disease’’ (T.P.D.). At present very little is knoAvn of the history 
or cause of this trouble, and any feed which will maintain pregnant ewes without 
an outbreak would be invaluable, primarily as a means of safe feeding during 
periods of feed shortage and, at the same time, have a secondary significance 
of great importance in that the knowledge so gained would narrow down the 
dietetical problem connected with T.L.D., and perhaps lead to the partial elucida¬ 
tion of the cause. With the idea of gathering data along these lines the investiga¬ 
tions reported herein were initiated at Roseworthy College. Although so far 
the tests have only been carried out over one season, it is considered that the 
results are of sufficient interest to justify i^ublication. 

Review of Literature. 

In reviewing literature on the subject of hand-feeding sheep under Australian 
conditions it appears that while most of the work has been carried out with dry 
sheep (references 1, 2, 3, and 5), in those cases where the experiments have been 
conducted with pregnant ewes (references 4 and 6) no trouble lias been experienced 
with Twin Lamb Disease. One of the chief difficulties under College conditions, 
and this is true of many other parts of ISouth Australia when hand-feeding 
pregnant ewes during the periods of temporary feed shortage, is the almost 
regular occurrence of Twin Lamb Disease. This is particularly so where crossbred 
or Merino ewes in lambs to rams of British breeds are concerned. 

Most of the work carried out in other States emphasises oats as a valuable 
and reliable supplementary concentrate. Eurther, cereal ensilage supplemented 
with oats as a ration has been likewise used with successful results. 
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Scope of Experiment. 

Fodders Used .—On most farms there are three sources of sheep-feed reserves 
which can be conveniently and cheaply stored—-these are ensilage, hay, and 
oats—they are accessible to all farmers within the agricultural areas. These 
feeds were therefore taken as the bases of the main rations. Because it was 
considered that ensilage alone might not be very suitable, a fourth ration was 
made by using bran with ensilage. Linseed nuts were included as a fifth ration, 
firstly because they are readily ])rocurable as a concentrated supplement to 
roughage of low feeding value, and secondly in order that a comparison between 
these and feeds produced on llie farm could be obtained.' Finally, because Twin 
Lamb Disease was likely to be a limiting factor in the suitability of feeds green 
lucerne was included with the hope that it would provide a control lot. Serious 
outbreaks of T.P.D. do not usually occur when early greenfeed is available in 
the paddocks during the three weeks preceding lambing. 

Sheep .—To provide sufficient sheep for six lots of 20 sheep each, 60 Merino 
and 60 Dorset Horn-Merino half-bred cAves, all full mouthed, Avore mated to 
Southdown rams on November 22n(l. The rams Avere removed on January 11th. 


ScjFEMR OF Experiment. 

In order that this test could be considered in the light of supplementary 
feeding under paddock conditions, each lot Avas confined to a fenced plot of 
approximately two acres carrying long Avheat stubble. Each plot had been 
grazed after harvest till it Avas considered that hand-feeding in addition to the 
stubble grazing Avould be necessary. In an attempt to equalise possible variations 
in the value of the feed on oa(di plot, each lot was moved to the next succeeding 
plot each Aveek after weighing. The 60 Merino eAves were divided off into even 
lots of 10, as also were the 00 Dorset Uorn-Merino half-bred eAves. Each lot 
was then made to contain 10 Merino and 10 Dorset JTorn-Merino CAves. Each 
ewe was ear tagged to alloA\^ the I’ecording of individual Aveights, and Uie sheep 
in each group Avere branded Avilh a numeral on the fleece to avoid any possibility 
of confusion. A platform scale AA’ith a frame and doors AA^as used for AA^eekly 
individual Aveighings. 

In order to form a basis on Avhich to compai-e the vai-ious supplements, the 
rations to be fed Avere calculated on a j)rotein basis, seeing that protein Avould 
be the most essential constituent to add to the stubble grazing, mostly of a 
carbohydi’ato nature. 

The maintenance requirement of O.SOlbs. of protein equivalent per head per 
week (reference, AVood 7) Avas used as a basis for each ration. The rations 
Avere calculated accordingly. 

A lick consisting of coarse salt, 100 parts; superphosphate (45 per cent.), 60 
parts; and Epsom salts, 10 parts, was supplied to each lot. 

A week was allowed for the sheep to become accustomed to the experimental 
feeds and the conditions before the initial Av^eights Avere recorded. 

Rations. 

At first the rations used were calculated from assumed analyses of the feeds. 
While the test was in progress representatwe samples of the feeds in use Avere 
analysed in the College chemistry laboratory, and slight adjustments in the 
rations were necessary to correct the protein equivalent supplied to each lot. 
The alterations in the rations were made after the fourth Aveek, on March 22nd. 
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In Table I. are shown the rations supplied:— 

Tablk I. 


Lot. 

Number of 
yheop. 

J3aily Ration per Sheep. 

22nd Feb. to 21 at March. 

22n(l March to 19th April. 

1 

20 

11b. Coza. Chaff. 

11b. Gozs. Chaff 

2 

20 

l.^oza. Oats . 

11b. 3ozs. Oats 

3 

20 

41bs. 2ozs. Ensilage . 

SIbs. 5ozs. Ensilage 

4 

20 / 

:ilbs. Gozs. Ensilage . 

31 bs. 13ozs. Ensilage 


\ 

4ozs. Bran .. .*. 

4ozs. Bran 

.5 

20 

4 r)ozH. Linseed Nuts. 

4-8ozs. Linseed Nuts 

6 

20 

31bs. Green lucerne . 

21hs. lOozs. Green Lueerno 


The chaff, silaj^e, oats, and hn*erne were all i)r()dueed on the College farm. 
The chaff was oaten, and on analysis was found to contain must less fibre than 
in a normal sample. The oats were a fair sample of fee<l oats from the 1932 
harvest. The ensilai^e was cliaifed ensilaoe from a concrete tub silo, and was made 
from stubble pasture containini^ wild oats, 24 per cent.; barle^y grass, 23 per 
cent.; burr trefoil, 23 per cent.; wheat, 19 per cent.; cultivated oats, 10 per 
('cnt., and odd weeds. Jt was a good sample of olive-green sour ensilage. The 
bran and linseed nuts were i)urchased. 

ANAf.vsKS OF Foods. 

In Table II. are shown the analyses of the foods:— 

Taulk II. 


Food. 

Composition. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Protein. | 

1 

Oil. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Fibre, j 

Ash. 

Chaff . 

83-2 

7 5 

1-4 

520 

17-8* 

50 

Oats. 

!)0-2 

7-6 

41 

66-4 

8-8 

33 

Ensilage. 

34*2 

2-6 

0-8 

14-7 

11-6 

4*,5 

Bran. 

87-3 

11-9 

3-2 

59-9 

7-8 

4-5 

Linseed nuts . 

89-9 

28-7 

1-2 

45-8 

8-2 

60 

Green lucerne . 

25-8 

4-9 

0-7 

11-5 

6-2 

2-5 


*Each food with the exception of chaff shows a normal analysis. In this particular 
chaff, the fibre is very low. 


In Table III. are given the digestible nutrients:— 

Table III. 


Food. 

Digestible Nutrients. 

Crude 

Protein. 

True 

Protein. 

Oil. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Fibre. 

Chaff. 

5-6 

4-8 

10 

32-8 

10-7 

Oats. 

6-6 

5*3 

3-4 

6M 

22 

Ensilage . 

1-7 

10 

0*4 

8-2 

6-4 

Bran . 

8-9 

7*3 

2-2 

42-6 

1-6 

Linseed nuts . 

24-7 

23-3 

11 

36*6 

41 

Green lucerne. 

3-6 

1-9 

0-4 

7*6 

2-7 
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The protein requirement per week on whicli the ealdilation of the rations 
is based is expressed in terms of protein equivalent, which equals dif?estible pure 
protein plus half the remaining digestible nitrogenous substances. Assuming 
the live weight of a sheep is 1301 bs., the requirements per week for maintenance 
are, according to Wood (7):—Dry matter, 28.5; net starch equivalent, 10.6; 
protein equivalent, 0.501bs. 

The gross starch equivalent is calculated from digestible nutrients by the method 
given by Wood (7) thus:—Pure jirotein multiplied by 1.25, j[dus other nitro¬ 
genous substances multiplied by 0.6, plus oil multiplied by 2.3, plus carbohydrate 
multiplied by 1, plus tibe multiplied by 1, which equals the fuel value of lOOlbs. 
as starch. 

The net starch equivalent or production value is calculated proportionally 
from this, the proportion being that obtained from Wood’s (7) figures. The 
net starch equivalents give the best available figures for the production value 
of the foodstuffs, while the gross starch equivalents give the heating or fuel 
value. The net ecjuivalent is equal to the gross equivalent less energy expended 
in digestion. 

The nutritive ratio is calculated from digestible nutrients, and is obtained by 
dividing the crude protein into the sum of oil, multiplied by 2.3, plus carbohydrate, 
plus fibre. 

In Table IV. are shown the starch equivalents and nutritive ratios of the 
foods:— 


Table IV. 


Food. 

Daily 
Ration 
in ozs. 

Starch E 
lOOlbs. c 

Gross. 

Iquivalent of 
)f Foodstuffs. 

Net. 

Nutritive 

Ratio. 

Chaff . 

22 

62-3 

39-8 

8-2 

Oats. 

19 

68-5 

630 

9-3 

Ensilage. 

85 

17-2 

11-6 

91 

Ensilage. 

61 

17-2 

11-6 

9l\8-» 

Bran. 

4 

69-3 

350 

6-6/ 

Linseed nuts. 

4-8 

731 

64-5 

1-7 

Grren lucerne . 

42 

14-6 

101 

3-2 


Results. 

In this experiment the results are to be gauged as much from the health of the 
i^eep with respect to the appearance of T.L.D. as from the gain or loss of 
weight. 

Health .—Cases of T.L.D. occurred in all lots with the exception of the lot 
fed on ensilage alone. On the occurrence of the second definite case in each lot 
that particular lot was removed from the test, because treatment of these cases, 
once they are definitely established has,„ sq far,, met with little success, and 
nothing could be gained by a needless slaughter of ewes and lambs once the 
fact that the disease had been produced in a particular lot had been established. 

On April 19th, 1933, the last general weighing was conducted. Three groups- 
wcre carried on from this date with the object of allowing cases of T.LD. to- 
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make their appearance; these were weifjhcd as usual, but the weights have been 
deleted from the results because. the numbers in each group had been reduced 
on account of some ewes having lambed. FiiHlier, as some lots had been removed 
the data are not strictly comparable. Also at this time sufficient new grass had 
made its appearance in the plots to influence the weights. 

As the first cases were not obtained until rain and cold winds were experienced,, 
the record of rainfall and maximum temperatures at this period in relation to 
the incidence of disease have been examined. This is shown in the accompanying 
graph. In addition to this the loss in weight of the alTected animals, together with 
the mean loss of 10 sheep of the same breeding in the lot, is recorded. 



In Table V. are shown the total mean loss in weight of animals affected by 
T.L.D., as compared with the total mean loss in weight of the 10 sheep of 
the same breed and feeding:— 


Table V. 


Lot 

No. 

Feed 

Ear tag 
of Ewe. 

Bate. 

Breed. 

Total Mean 
Loss of 
Weight of 
Case. j 

Mean Loss 
in Weight 
of 10 
l§imilar 
Ewes. 

1 

Chaff . 

76 

17/4/33 

Merino 

12-8 

7-7 



93 

18/4/33 

Merino.. 

13*3 

7-7 

2 

Oats. 

8 

13/4/33 

Merino.. 

2-6 

3-4 



781 

23/4/33 

Merino.. 

80 

3*4 

3 

Ensilage. 

No cases 





4 

Ensilage and bran . 

68 

13/4/33 

Merino.. 

6-6 

91 



78 

14/4/33 

Merino.. 

7*7 

91 

5 

Linseed nuts ..... 

175 

21/4/33 

Dorset- 

A‘r*in /I 

163 

7-2 

6 

Green lucerne .... 

2 

5/6/33 

ITi. thrill U 

Merino.. 

61 

7-4 



133 

6/6/33 

Dorset- 

21 

6*3 





Merino 
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Table V. shoivs that four oases lost more wliilo five oases lost less weif^rht than 
the avei’af^e loss in weijrht of the ^ronp of 10 sheep. I'p to April 19th, 1933, only 
the chaff, oats, and onsila;L?e plus bran fed lots had shown delinite cases. On 
April 21st, 1933, the lot fed on linseed nuts showed a case, and as many of 
the ewes appeared cold, miserable, and weak this j^roup was also removed. At 
May 2nd, 1933, neither the ensilajxe nor the f^reon lucerne lot had produced a 
case, and as the paddock under use was required for tillaj 2 :e these two groups were 
removed to the sheep yards, there being 15 ewes left in the ensilage group and 10 
in the lucerne group y<^ to lamb. On Maj^ 5th, 19.33, just three days after 
removal to the yards, a case occurred in the luoerm* lotT On the 6th another 
case occurred, and the remaining ewes were released. No cases occurred in the 
ensilage fed lot, and the. ewes were released on dune 8th, there being no pregnant 
ewes left. It should be noted that when these lots wei-e removed to the yards 



Weighing the Sheep. 

they were limited to the ration supplied, and no roughage was available. The 
ensilage group was not consuming all the ration supplied. It is not possible 
to say whether the lowering of roughage had any effect upon the sudden appear¬ 
ance of cases in the lucerne lot. 

As the lot fed on green lucerne showed eases of T.L.D., it is worth noting 
here that of the remaining 323 pregnant ewes on the College property only one 
case of T.L.D. occurred. This sheep was a Border Leicester-Merino half-bred 
ewe, and on post mortem was found to be carrying triplet lambs. 

By careful grazing and interchange of the stubble paddocks, which in some 
cases contained a good growth of wire weed or hog weed {Polygonum aviculare), 
it was not necessary to resort to hand-feeding outside the experimental feeding 
flock. 





Table VI. 
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Variations in Body weight ,—In Table VI. the initial and final weighings of each 
individual sheep in the experiment are given together with the variations. In 
Table VII. are shown the mean initial weight and the mean variations from initial 
‘mean weight in pounds:— 

Table VII. 



Feed. 

Mean 

Initial 

Mean Variations from Initial Weight at each Weighing. 

No. 

Weight. 

1/3/33. 

8/3/33. 

15/3/33. 

22/3/33. 

31/3/33. 

6/4/33. 

19/4/33. 

1 

Chaff .... 

128-80 

+ 3-85 

-f 0-6.5 

— 0-20 

- 3-15 

- 3-50 

- 5-75 

- 6-95 

2 

Oats. 

131-90 

+ 3-30 

+ 2-65 

-f 1-00 

- 0-25 

- 1-25 

+ 1-20 

-0-60 

3 

Knsilage .. 

133-25 

+ 0-10 

- 1-90 

- 2-.50 

- 5-85 

- 4-00 

- 4-65 

- 6-36 

4 

Ensilage + 
bran 

131-90 

+ 0-50 

— 0-40 

— 2-85 

— 2-00 

- 4-10 

- 1-65 

- 6-50 

5 

Linseed 

nuts 

12.500 

+ 3-45 

— 1-05 

-0-80 

- 3-50 

- 3-50 

— 2-25 

- 10-75 

6 

Green 

lucerne 

134-50 

0-25 

-f 2-35 

+ 2-35 

+ 0C5 

— 0-55 

+ 1*70 

— 8-30 


In Table A" 111, are given the mean percentage variation from initial weights 

Table VTII. 


Lot 

No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Mean Vcrcontage Variations from Initial Weight at each 
Weighing. 


rood. 



1/3/33. 

8/3/33. 

15/3/33. 

22/2/22. 

31/3/33. 

6/4/33. 

19/4/33 

Chaff . 

+ 2-99 

4- 0-51 

-0-16 

- 2-45 

- 2-72 

-4-46 

- 5-40 

Oats. 

•h 2-50 

4- 2-01 

4- 0-76 

- 0-19 

- 0-95 

4- 0-91 

- 0-46 

Ensilage. 

-1- 0-75 

- 1-43 

— 1*88 

- 4-39 

- 3-00 

- 3-49 

- 4-77 

Ensilage -f bran... 

4- 0-38 

- 0-30 

- 2-16 

- 1-97 

- 3-11 

- 1-25 

- 4-93 

Linseed nuts . 

4- 2-76 

— 0-84 

— 0-64 

— 2-80 

- 2-80 

- 1-80 

- 8-60 

Green lucerne .... 

4- 0-19 

4- 1-75 

4- 1-75 

4- 0-48 

- 0-41 

4- 1-26 

- 0-17 


The figures shown in Table VIII. have been used to plot the accompanying 
graph. 
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In Table IX. are shown the losses from initial to final weights, both absolute 
and as a mean percentage of initial weight, also the probable error, i-ange of 
variation, and standard deviation:— 


Table IX. 


Lot 

No. 

No. of Shoep. 

Absolute Losses 
of each lot from 
initial to Final 
Weight. 

Mean Loss in 
Weight and 
Probable Error 
as Percentage. 

Range of 
Variation. 

Standard 

Deviation. 

1 

20 

139Ib8. 

5*40% ± *387 

i- 0 to - 15 

3-37 

2 

20 

121bH. 

0-45 % + -533 

-f 8 to - 9 

409 

3 

20 

1271bs. 

4*77 % ± -427 

+ 1 to 14 

3-80 

4 

20 

i;}01bs. 

4-93 % -h *6.53 

4- 5 to - 15 

5-76 

6 

20 

2151bs. 

8-60% + -480 

— 2 to — 23 

402 

6 

20 

166Ibs. 

6-17 % ± -427 

-- 2 to - 15 

3-91 


The standard deviation is a measure of variability upon which the calculation 
of the significance of results is based. 


In Table X. is shown the significance of the difference between the mean loss, 
in each group as compared with every other group:— 


Table X. 


Lot. 

Feed. 

Mean 
Loss as 
Per¬ 
centage. 

Lot. 

Feed. 

Mean 
Loss as 
Per¬ 
centage. 

Diff. 

in % 

Loss. 

S.E. of 
Differ¬ 
ence. 

" ' 

Signific¬ 

ance. 

1 

Chaff . 

5’40 

2 

Oats. 

045 

j 

4-95 

0-99 

Highly 

1 

Chaff . 

6-40 

3 

Ensilage .... 

4-77 

0-63 

0-86 

Not 

1 

Chaff . 

6-40 

4 

Ensilage + 
bran 

4-93 

0-47 

M4 

Not 

1 

Chaff . 

6-40 

6 

Linseed nuts 

8-60 

3-20 

0-92 

Highly 

1 

Chaff . 

6-40 

6 

Green lucerne 

617 

0*77 

0-86 

Not 

2 

Oats. 

0-45 

3 

Ensilage .... 

4-77 

4-32 

102 

Highly 

2 

Oats........ 

0-45 

4 

Ensilage -{• 
bran 

4-93 

4-48 

1-26 

Highly 

2 

Oats. 

0-45 

5 

Linseed nuts 

8-60 

8-15 

1*07 

Highly 

2 

Oats. 

0-45 

6 

Green lucerne 

617 

5-72 

1 02 

Highly 

3 

Ensilage .... 

4-77 

4 

Ensilage 4- 
bran 

4-93 

016 

117 

Not 

3 

Ensilage .... 

4-77 

5 

Linseed nuts 

8-60 

.3-83 

0-96 

Highly 

3 

Ensilage .... 

4-77 

0 

Green lucerne 

616 

1-40 

0-92 

Not 

4 

Ensilage + 
bran 

4-93 

5 

Linseed nuts 

8-60 

3-67 

1-22 

Highly 

4 

Ensilage + 
bran 

493 

6 

Green lucerne 

617 

1-24 

M4 

Not 

5 

Linseed nuts 

8-60 

C 

Green lucerne 

617 

1 

2-43 1 

0-96 

Significant* 


A study of the above table reveals that from the point of view of loss of 
body weight the oat ration has given a significantly better result than all other* 
rations; that there is no significant difference between chaff, ensilage, ensilage- 
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plus bran and green lucerne when each ration is-compared with the other three; 
that the linseed nuts ration shows a greater loss from initial to final weight than 
any other food. The loss in weight on linseed nuts and green lucerne was 
very heavy when cold weather was experienced; this may be attributed to the 
fact that both are very deficient in carbohydrate, and as carbohydrate would be 
very necessary during cold weather 1o maintain body heat these foods might be 
expected to fall short in maintenance requirements. During cold weather it 
would probably be beyond the powers of the ewes to obtain sufficient carbohydrate 
over and above that required for digestion from straw. By feeding 4.8ozs. of 
linseed nuts, with a nutritive ration of 1 : 1.7, very little (Carbohydrate would be 
provided, 

Eesponse of Merino and Half-bred Dorset Horn-Merino to Hand-feeding .—In 
Table XI. is shown the difference ])etween the mean loss of the Merino ewes in 
all groups, as compared wdth the mean loss of the Dorset llorn-Merino ewes in all 
groups:— 


Table XI. 



Merino. 

Dorset Horn-Merino. 

No. of Ewes of Each Breed. 

Moan Lobs. 

Mean Loss. 

Lbs. 

Percentage of 
Initial Weight. 

Lbs. 

Percentage of 
Initial Weight. 

60 

706 

7-22 

605 

404 


It would appear from these figures that the half-brcfl Dorset Horn-Merino 
ewes responded better under tJie feeding conditions than did the Merino ewes. 

Food Consumption .—In Table XII. are given the total amounts of food sup¬ 
plied, together with the amounts remaining and consumed:— 


Table XII. 


Lot No. 

Feed. 

Supplied. 

1 Remaining. 

Consumed. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 

Chaff . 

1,540 

248 

1,292 

2 

Oats. 

1,190 

_ 

1,190 

3 

Ensilage. 

5,285 

101 

5,184 

4 

/Ensilage. 

4,026 

— 

4,025 


\ Bran. 

280 

— 

280 

5 

Linseed nuts. 

.329 

— 

329 

6 

Green lucerne. 

.3,160 

— 

3,160 


It will be seen from the above that the chaff lot and the ensilage lot did not 
consume all the feed supplied. In the.chaff lot amounts varying from lOlbs. 
to 731bs. weekly remained. Amounts varying from 3Jibs, to 46Jibs, weekly 
remained from the lot fed on ensilage. In the chaff lot the 731bs. were left the 
first week, while in the ensilage lot the 46Jibs, were left during the last week. 

Salt Lick Consumption .—Although of only minor importance the salt lick con¬ 
sumption is given here for the whole period of the test. 
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In Table Xlll. is shown in pounds the total consumption for each group:— 


Table XIII. 


Lot. 

Feed. 

Total 8alt Lick 
Consumed in Lbs, 

1 . 

Chaff .. 

28-7 

2 . 

Oats. 

20-5 

3 . 

Ensilage. 

28-3 

4 . 

Ensilage bran . 

26-1 

5 . 

Linseed nuts. 

37-0 

6 . 

Green lucerne. 

32-6 


It will be seen that Lot 2, which shows the least loss in body weight shows the 
smallest salt lick consumption, while Lot 5, which shows the greatest loss in 
body weight, shows the greatest consumption of salt lick. The consumption 
varies from ioz, to Joz. per head per day. 

Costs .—In Table XIV. are given the costs of feeding 100 sheep per day at 
each ration, together with the costs for the experiment, considering lots of 29 
sheep for periods of four weeks and a total of eight weeks:— 


Table XIV. 


Lot. 

Price of Feed. 

Cost 10( 
Da 

[) Sheep 

-y- 

Cost f 
Sheep f 
We< 

or 20 
or four 
)ks. 

Total 
Cost for 
20 for 
eight 
Weeks. 

1st 

Ration, 

2nd 

Ration. 

Ist 

Ration. 

2nd 

Ration. 



8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

£ s. 

1 

Chaff, £1 12s, 6d, per ton. 

2 0 

2 0 

11 2 

11 2 

1 2 4 

2 

Oats, Is. 6d. bush. 

3 r> 

4 

19 8 

24 11 

2 4 7 

3 

Ensilage, 10s. per ton . 

1 10 

2 44 

10 4 

13 3 

1 3 7 

4 

Ensilage, 10s.; bran £5 178. 6d. per ton 

2 85 

2 105 

15 3 

16 3 

1 11 6 

5 

Linseed nuts, £14 per ton. 

4 0 

4 2 

22 6 

23 6 

2 6 9 

6 

Lucerne, 17s. per ton . 

2 3 

2 0 

12 9 

11 2 

1 3 11 


In compiling the above costs Ihe an¥)unts of chaff and of ensilage not con¬ 
sumed have not been considered. These amount to chaff, 2481bs., = 3s. 7d., and 
ensilage, lOllbs., = 5d. 


Consideration of Results with Special Reference to Maintenance Ration 
Under South Australian Conditions. 

According to Wood (7) the maintenance ration per wef?k for a sheep of ISOlbs.. 
live weight under English conditions is:—Dry matter, 28.51bs.; starch equivalent^ 
10.51bs.; protein equivalent, O.SOlbs. Allowing that the sheep in this experiment 
satisfied their appetites on the wheat straw available, the rations supplied would fall 
short of supplying the maintenance requirement of carbohydrate, and the sheep 
should lose weight to the extent of that shown in Table XV. 

In this table is shown the mean loss of fat per week calculated from Wood^s (7) 
figures, together with the actual mean loss in weight as obtained by weighing of 
the experimental lots. 
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Table XV. • 

Lot. 

Calculated Mean Weekly Loss in Weight 

Actual Mean Weekly 


in Lbs. 

Loss in Weight in Lbs. 

1 . 

10 

0-87 

2 . 

10 

0076 

3 . 

1-7 

0-79 

4 . 

1-8 

0-81 

5 . 

23 

1*34 

<6 . 

2-3 

104 


It appears that the maintenance standard as given by Wood (7) under English 
<?onditions is too high under general South Australian sheep feeding conditions 
by the equivalent of approximately lib. of fat per week. 

Hand-feeding of sheep in South Australia is generally necessary at the end 
of summer and during auliimn when temperatures are generally high. 

The average maximum temperature for February and March is between 80 
and 90 degrees. Under these climatic conditions very little food would be 
required for maintaining body heat as compared with English conditions. 

This would explain the lower carbohydrate maintenance requirement obtained 
from this experiment. 


Summary and Conclusions. 

1. An experiment in the supplementary feeding of sheep Avas carried out with 
•six lots, each of 20 pregnant eives. Of these 10 were Merino and 10 Dorset 
Horn-Merino half-bred ewes. The experiment commenced on February 22nd, 
After allowing one week for the animals to become accustomed to the experimental 
conditions, and covered a period of 15 weeks ending on June 8th. From the 
point of view of actual gain or loss of body Aveight the experiment finished on 
April 19th, a period of eight Aveeks. 

2. The feeds tested were chaff, oats, ensilage, ensilage plus bran, linseed nuts, 
•and green lucerne. The rations fed were each calculated to contain a maintenance 
requirement of 0.501bs. of protein equivalent per sheep per Aveek. Each lot was 
•enclosed in a 2-acre plot of long wheat straw stubble which had been previously 
grazed. 

3. ^‘Toxaemia of Pregnancy Disease^^ (T.P.D.) or “Twin Lamb Disease” (T.L.D.) 
•occurred in all lots except those fed on ensilage alone. 

After access to stubble feed Avas cut off a ration of 21bs. lOozs. of green lucerne 
per head per day failed to prevent the occurrence of T.P.D. The lot fed on 
•ensilage alone, although similarly cut off from stubble feed at the same time, 
•did not show any cases of T.P.D. Because the number of ewes carrying twin 
lambs—most susceptible—Avas few the non-appearance of T.P.D. cannot be stated 
as directly due to the ensilage ration. A further experiment using a larger number 
-of sheep is necessary to test the effectiveness of feeding large quantities of ensilage 
to prevent an outbreak of T.P.D., Although nine cases of T.L.D. occurred in 
the 120 experimental ewes being hand-fed, only one case—triplet lambs—occurred 
amongst the remaining 323 pregnant ewes on the property which did not require 
to be hand-fed. 

4. Oats alone showed the least loss of weight. Cases of T.P.D. occurred first 
in lots fed on oats and ensilage plus bran respectively. 
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5. The outbreak of T.P.D. followed a period of low maximum temperatures, 
and generally cold conditions following after rain. The necessity for well- 
sheltered lambing paddocks is indicated by this. 

6. Of the nine cases occurring five showed less mean loss, while four showed 
a greater mean loss in weight than the mean loss of the 10 ewes of the same 
breeding and on the same feed. 

7. If the appearance of T.P.D. is not considered, then on the basis of the 
values shown, oats showed the best result, but at the highest cost. As far as 
body weight was concerned, a good sample of chaff did not show any significantly 
different result from ensilage and ensilage plus bran and green lucerne. There 
was little diffei’enee between the cost of chaff, ensilage, and green lucerne, but 
ensilage plus bran was more costly. While cereal ensilage plus a concentrate 
gave no better results than chaff as far as body weight is concerned, the value 
of ensilage for ewes with lamb at foot has not been assessed. The value of ensilage 
in this regard may be much greater than a dry feed, for apart from helping the 
ewe before lambing, by maintenance of good body tone, its succulence would 
assist the ewe very materially in maintaining adequate milk supplies in the absence 
of greenfeed. 

8. For the whole series the Dorset Horn-Merino half-bred ewes responded better 
to hand-feeding than did the Merino ewes. 

9. At this period of the year pregnant ewes will consume from Joz. to Joz. 
daily of the salt lick supplied. 

10. It appears that the maintenance standards published abroad are too high 
under general South Australian sheep-feeding conditions by approximately the 
equivalent of 11b. of fat per week. This is most probably due to more favor¬ 
able temperatures and general climatic conditions. 

Acknowledgements, —My thanks are due to Dr. A. R. Callaghan, Principal, 
and Mr. A. R. Hickinlx)tham, Lecturer in Chemical and Physical Sciences, for 
their helpful suggestions and kind assistance, which enabled me to carry out this 
work and to repoit; on the same. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COMMITTEE OF AUSTRALIAN 

DAIRY COUNCIL. 

SOUTH-KASTERN PASTURE COMPETITION, 1933. 

This year another pasture competition was arranged for dairymen who milked 
not less than seven (7) cows in the South-Eastern districts. 

!Nine (9) entries wei’e received, and these were judged between November 24th' 
and December Gth by Mr. E. S. Alcock, Af^^ricultural Jnstnictor for tlie South- 
Eastern District. The soil type varied from lifrht, sandy, and volcanic loam to 
the reclaimed peaty soils from Rendelsham and Robe. 

Density of Sward. —Willi such a variation of soil type it was only natural to 
find some variation in the swai’d of pastures. On the lif^^hter soils, subterranean 
clover and Wimmera rye grass gives an excellent pasture, whilst on the lower 
lying, peaty soils strawberry clover, black medic, white clover, and perennial rye 
grass are all suitable. 

Quality of Pasture. —In this connection more attention could be given to frequent 
grazing or cutting of pasture. In this Avay the feed is not allowed to grow away 
from the animals, and thus become long, rank^ and unpalatable. 

Freedom from Useless Plants. —These can be controlled provided the pasture is 
carefully fertilised and grazed, and also by the use of the grass mower at certain 
times of the year. Phosphatic manures stimulate the growth of legumes such 
as clovers, &c. Nitrogenous manures increase the growth of the grasses. It will 
be found easier to establish grasses in a paddock that has carried clover for several 
years, because the legumes are able to extract the nitrogen from the air and store 
it in the soil for the use of the grasses. 

General Management. —Under this heading more attention can be given to 
systematic grazing, so that new growth is developed over the large.st period possible. 
Top dressing needs to be carefully carried out, and the fertiliser regularly dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the ground, thus promoting an even growth of pasture. 
Large fields should be subdivided so that they may be grazing in rotation, whilst 
the planting of suitable trees for shade and shelter, together with the provision of 
adequate water supjdies, are matters requiring recognition if full pasture returns 
are to be secured. 

Area. —Points have been awarded on the following basis according to the area 
submitted:—2 points for each 5 acres or portion thereof, Avith a maximum of 
10 points. Therefore not less than 25 acres are needed to secure maximum points 
under this heading. 

The points awarded to each competitor are shown in the following table:— 


Name and Address. 

Posi¬ 

tion. 

Density 

of 

Sward. 

30 

Quality 

of 

Pasture. 

25 

Freedom 
from 
Useless 
Plant 8. 
20 

General 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

15 

Area. 

10 

Total. 

100 

Mrs. G. D. Stuckey, Rondel- 
sham . 

1 

28 

23 

18 

12 

8 

89 

S. Shepherd, Kybybolite.... 

2 

26 

20 

10 

13 

10 

88 

W. K. Chambers, Mil Lei .. 

3 

23 

20 

20 

12 

10 

85 

F. C. Caine (1), Kongorong . 

4 

27 

19 

17 

11 

10 

84 

L. F. Coop, Glencoe West... 

5 

24 

20 

17 

13 

8 

82 

R. J. Wookey, Robe. 

6 

26 

22 

17 

11 

6 

81 

W. M. Laslett, Allandale ... 

— 

22 

19 

17 

13 

10 

81 

F. C. Caine (2), Kongorong . 

8 

25 

17 

10 

10 

10 

78 

Mrs. G. D. Stuckey, Rendel¬ 
sham. 

0 

20 

19 

15 

10 

8 

72 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By G. H. ClarkK, B.Se., Botanist at the Roseworthy A^icultural College.] 


Nos. 2 AND 3.—THE STAR AND SAFFRON THISTLES. 

{Cenlaurea Calcitrapa, L., and Carthamus lanatus, L.) 

In view of the confusion which exists with regard to the two above-mentioned 
thistles, it is proposed to deal with them together in a single descriptive article, 
and, in accordance with a suggestion made by the Director of Agriculture (Pro¬ 
fessor A, J. Perhins), the two have been illustrated in color on the one plate, the 
figures being adapted from black and white drawings of the two plants in the 
late Mr. J. H. Maiden’s “Weeds of New South Wales.” 

Both plants are easily recognisable in the field, the Star Thistle by its bushy 
spreading habit and very numerous heads of pink or purple flowers, the Saffron by 
its more erect mode of growth, its greater rigidity, and by the fewer and larger 
heads, the individual florets of which are yellow in color. Unfortunately, the latter 
plant has been referred to at times as the Star Thistle, and so has come to be known 
to a good many farmers by a name which really belongs to an entirely different 
species. It is difiicult to trace where this error originated, but much of the present- 
day confusion is due to the unfortunate wording of an A(*t of Parliament, passed 
by the Legislature in 1887 with the object of yireventing the further spread of 
Carthamufi lanatus, the plant being referred to, however, as the Star Thistle. Not 
that the misnomer was entirely without a beneficial result; foi*, though not intended 
for Ceniaurea Calcitrapa-^\\\Q. Star Thistle proper—the wording of the Act was 
such that it applied to both thistles, a state of affairs by no ipeans undesirable, 
since both weeds were eipially objectionalde at the time. 

Another factor tending to create confusion is that, from the point of view of 
a 7 )tness, the name “Star Thistle” can be apjilied equally well to either plant. In 
both the flower-head is surrounded by an involucre composed of a number of 
whorls of sharp-pointed leaves or bracts, suggestive of a star. One of the great 
difficulties associated with the use of vernacular names for plants is the paucity 
of adequately descriptive names as compared with the large number of species 
requiring them. It is manifestly impossible to name several thousand sj)ecifically 
distinct plants from a vocabulary of a few hundred terms, many of which are 
based upon characters common to a dozen or more species. Such names as “Milk¬ 
weed,” for example, might seem to be eminently suita])le for plants with a milky 
sap; but when it is realised that this character is present in many different species, 
belonging to widely different families, and with fundamentally different properties, 
the inadequacy of such a name for any one plant becomes at once apparent. Star- 
like formations of leaves or bracts are by no means uncommon, even within the 
thistle family, so that the name “Star Thistle” might be given to any one of a 
number of such forms without erring against descriptive accuracy. Actually, how¬ 
ever, this name has come to be applied and belongs to certain species of the botanical 
genus Cf^ntaurea, and especially to the purple-flowered Centaurea Cdlcitrapaf which 
is so common along the roadsides during the summer months. 

To refer to the Carthamus as the “False” Star Thistle in contradistinction to the 
“True” Star Thistle, is obviously an attempt to compromise with usage haying its 
origin in confusion between the two plants. The name “Woolly Star Thistle is 
also open to the objection that, despite the specific name lanatus, many specimens 
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of Saffron Thistle are not noticeably woolly. The use of such adjectives seems, to 
the writer, to obscure rather than to clarify the position, and so, throughout the 
remainder of this account, Carthamus lanatus will be referred to as Saffron Thistle. 

The Thistle FamUy. —The thistles constitute a relatively small group of plants, 
which belong, however, to one of the largest of tlie families of flowering plants. 
This family, which comprises about 900 genera, with over 13,000 species—more 
than one-tenth of the total number of flower-bearing species—is, none the less, one 
of the best defined and most easily recognisable of the entire series. It is the 
family Compositae, and derives its name from the compound jor “composite” nature 
of the flower-heads, structures mth the outward appearance of single flowers, but 
composed, in reality, of a variable number of minute flowers called “florets,” all 
aggregated together to form a compound inflorescence. Such is the type of floral 
structure present in Sunflowers, Chrysanthemums, Cape weed, Thistles, Dandelions, 
and all other representatives of the family. The single flowers of other families are 
usually ])rotected in the bud stage, each by a whorl of leaf-like structures, called the 
calyx of the flower; in the aggregation of floAvers ^making up the head of Com- 
positae, the calyces of the individual florets are either undeveloped, or represented 
by scales or hairs, frequently appearing late, and then forming a structure, called 
the pappus, assisting in the dispersal of the seed or fruitlet. The entire flower- 
head, however, is surrounded by a number of whorls of leaf-like bracts, forming 
an involucre, which covers and protects the head during its early stages, the 
inA'olucre thus serving the same purpose, in the case of the compositous flower* 
head, as the calyx of a normal flower. It is on account of its star-shaped involucre 
of sharp-pointed bracts that Centaurea Calcitrapa is called the Star Thistle. 

Another character of the Composite family—and one of some practical impor¬ 
tance—is the development of the individual florets of the head in succession. The 
single flowers of other families ripen their seeds at the same time, so that such 
plants are prevented from seeding if they are cut down when in flower. But in 
Compositae the florets are of different ages in the same head, the outer ones being 
considerably older than those nearer the centre. In the one head some florets will 
have set seed, while others have not even opened, and viable seeds (fruitlets) may 
be liberated, when dry, from plants Avhich were hoed out at what seemed to be 
an early flowering ^age. 

The thistles are not, strictly speaking, a botanical group. They arc more or less 
spiny plants belonging to one of the 13 tribes into which the family Compositae is 
subdivided. This tribe, the Cynare —so called from the containe<l genus Cynara. 
of which C, Scolymus is the true Artichoke and C. Cardunculus, the Cardoon or 
Wild Artichoke—includes a large number of species, many of which possess a bristly 
or spiny involucre, as well as being spiny, sometimes, on the leaves and stems. Such 
plants are thistles proper; but many Cynareae are not spinescent, and, in fact, the 
same genus may contain both thistles and non-thistles. The garden Cornflower, for 
example, is not a thistle, even though it answers to the botanical name Centaurea 
Cyanus, and belongs to the same genus as the Star Thistle. Sometimes other plants 
are referred to, loosely, as thistles. These may be members of other tribes of 
Compositae, like the Sow Thistle (Sonchus oleraceus), or they may belong to quite 
different families, as is exemplified by such names as Russian Thistle and Yellow 
Thistle, applied to species of the Saltbush and Poppy families respectively. 

• The Stab Thistle {Centaurea Calcitrapa, L). 

Botanical Name,—Centaurea is named after the Centaur Chiron, the legendary 
father of medicine, who, according to Greek mythology, was supposed to have used 
some such plant to cure the wound in his foot, caused by the arrow of Hercules. 
The Romans distinguished between a Greater Centaur and a Lesser 
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Centaur, two plants which they regarded as being of medicinal value. 
The former was most probably a species of Centaur ea^ while the 
latter was the plant known as Common Centaury—often corrupted to 
^Tentury ”—Erythraea Centaurmnif L., a small plant with red flowers belonging to 
the family Gentianaceae, Calcitrapa (fi*om L. ccUt, calcis, a heel, and trappa, 
a snare) is the same word as Caltrop. The caltrop of the Roman soldiers was a 
round ball with four iron spikes so disposed that, three of them being on the 
ground, the other pointed upwards, and was thrown under tiie feet of the horses 
during a hostile cavalry charge. The spiny involucre of the Star Thistle is sugges¬ 
tive of a miniature caltrop. 

[Botanically, the Caltrop is Tnbuhts terrestria, a small prostrate plant with pinnate 
leaves and spinescent fruitlets, somewhat like those of a Three-corner Jack, and, like 
them, capable of penetrating and wounding the feet of animals. This plant is quite 
unrelated to the Star Thistle.] 

Description of the Genua .—The genus Centaurea comprises between 300 and 500 
species, belonging mostly to Europe, northern Africa, and Asia. Several other 
.spei'ies are introduced weeds in the State, e.g., C. solstitialis, the Yellow Cockspur, 
and C. melitensis, the Maltese Cockspur, both of which are thistles; C. nigra, Knap¬ 
weed, and C. re pens. The latter is a perennial with an underground stem, and is 
difficult to eradicate. 

The Centaureas are herbs with entire or pinnatifld leaves, seldom prickly, and 
with purple, blue, or yellow flowers. The involucres are globular or ovoid, the 
bracts numerous, ending either in a prickle or in a fringed or toothed appendage. 
The outer florets are usually larger than the other, and neuter. The receptacle has 
soft bristly hairs between the florets; the fruitlets are smooth, and bear a pappus 
of simple hairs or scales, or none. 

Description of the Species.—Centaurea CaXoitrapa is a coarse green bushy annual, or 
sometimes biennial, 1ft. to 2ft. high, more or less pubescent or slightly woolly. Stems 
rather slender, pale-colored, with numerous spreading branches, sometimeB forming 
runnei;8. Lower leaves deeply divided, with lanceolate toothed segments, and, in young 
specimens, often prostrate, the contiguous segralents of adjacent Icfives forming a series 
of flat concentrie circles, and giving to the young plants a peculiar cob-webby appear¬ 
ance; stem-leaves pinnatisect with slender lobes. IHower-heads rather small, numerous, 
purple or pink, sessile among the upper leaves, or in the forks of the branches. Involucre 
of several rows of bracts, the middle ones ending each in a stout yellow spine, iin. to 
lin. long, with 4 to 6 spinules arranged pinnately at the base; or the involucre may be 
barren and the bracts entire, and fin. to Ifin, long. Fruitlets without a pappus, streaked 
with brown. Period of flowering: November to January. 

Properties. —The Star Thistle is entirely useless; it is of no value as a fodder, 
either fresh or as ensilage, and its prickly growth hinders the movements of animals 
and covers the ground to the detriment of other herbage. 

The Saffron Thijtle {Carthamus lanatus, L.). 

Botanical Namej—Carthamus (from Arabic quartam, to paint) is in allusion 
to the dyes obtainable from the flowers of the best-known species, C. tinctofius, 
L., the Safflower, or False Saffron plant of India. The species name lanatus (from 
L. Jana, wool) is on account of the woolly appearance of some specimens of the 
thistle. A synonym for the plant is Kentrophyllum lanatum, DC. (Or. kentron, a 
spine, and phyllon, a leaf, alluding to the sharp-pointed leaves). 

The Genus Carthamus.—There are about 25 species of the genus belonging to 
the Mediterranean r^ion, northern Africa, and Asia. They are annual plants, and 
are characterised by their spiny leaves, and also by having the flower-h^ds sur¬ 
rounded by a number of whorls of rigid spiny floral leaves outside the involucre 
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proper. The most important economic species is the Safflower (C, tinctorius)^ 
which is cultivated in Asia for its flowers. These contain a red dye known as 
carthamine, insoluble in water, and also a soluble yellow pigment, saffron-yellow. 
The former is the basis of a rouge, prepared by mixing the dried and powdered 
flowers with talc. The latlei* is used as an adulterant of, or as a substitute for the 
true Saffron (Crocus sativus, L.). Apart from C. lanaUus^ the only other species 
in this State is ( 7 . glaucus, an introduced thistle very similar to the Saffron, but 
with blue instead of yellow flowers. 

Description of C. UinaUuf .—A stiff, minutely pubescent, and sonjetiines woolly annual, 
growing to a height of 1ft. to 3ft.. Stems x>ale-eoInred and rigid, at first erect, then 
becoming branched from about the middle upwards, the branches terminating in yellow 
flower-heads with a nunA)er of whorls of floral leaves surrounding and com*ealing the 
involucre j)roper. Leaves tough and rigid, dark-green in color, and very prominently 
veuKHl, almost stem-clasping at the base, and pinnatifid into skmder, rigid, and pungent 
lateral and terminal lobes. Floral leaves resembling the stem ones, but passing insen¬ 
sibly into the lanceolate, rigid, and sharp-pointed involucral bract’s. Receptacle with 
soft bristles between the individual florets, which are all tubular and usually fertile, 
and longer than the involucre proper. Fruit’lets smooth, mostly 4-ribbed, flattened on 
the top, about ^in. long, and with a papi)U8 of short, slender scales. Tn flower: Novem¬ 
ber to December. 

Properties. —Despite its toughness, the Saffron Thistle is said to be eaten by 
stock to some extent, especially in the seedling stages and in the form of ensilage^ 
The claim has also been made that, by opening up the ground it allows moisture and 
air to enter, and so has a beneficial effect on the soil, andl further, that a dense 
growth of the thistle prevents the ground from being denuded of herbage by 
sununer winds, and favors a more luxuriant growth of grasses after the first 
autumn rains. But any such advantages as these are trivial in comparison with 
the harm done by the weed when allowed to grow unchecked. The mature growing 
plants are useless as fodder, and cover the ground with a prickly growth liable 
to cause injury to sheep and other animals. The plant seeds very freely, and is. 
difficult to suppress unless very determined measures are taken against it before 
it comes into fflower. 

Eradication of Stab and Saffron Thistles. 

Both thistles are annual plants, and can be got rid of so long as they are 
prevented from forming seeds. As has been pointed out above, the seeds (fruitlets) 
of thistles are formed successively in the flower-head, so that the only certain way 
to prevent them from maturing is to cut down or otherwise destroy the plants 
before (not during) the flowering stage. Thoroughness is essential in such opera¬ 
tions, and much labor may be wasted if some plants are allowed to escape, or if 
control measures are undertaken too late. But if the methods are conscientiously 
and, if necessary, repeatedly practised, there should be no difficulty with either of 
these thistles, provided that concerted action along the same lines is undertaken by 
neighboring landowners, district councils, and others concerned. In the ease of the 
Saffron Thistle the plants retain their rigidity, even when dry, and so may be a 
cause of injury to grazing stock after they have been cut down. They should 
therefore, be burned, if possible, as soon as they are sufficiently dry. 
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PURE BRED COWS COMPLETED OFFICIAL TEST 

Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and Address 

Breed 

Calved. 



1 1 

Junior Two-year-olds.— 

34649 

Hampden May Fern . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

B. & A. NichoUs, Woodville. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. .. k ... 

Jersey 

7/2/38 

5870 

Kiama Frettymald . 

A.I.S. 

20/10/32 

34645 

Hampden Blonde's Countess. 

Jersey 

27/3/33 

Not 

Murray Glen Griaelda Burkeyje .. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

11/10/32 

allotted 



“ 

Para Wirra Violet . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Jersey 

13/1/33 


Glen Ewin Hosebud. 

Jas. McEwin, Houghton. 

3/10/32 

5367 

Kiama OUve 5th . 

B. & A. NichoUs, WoodviUe. 

A.I.S. 

8/3/33 

34529 

PeUa Mercedes KeUy. 

C. E. Verco, Mount Compass. 

Jersey 

10/10/32 

Not 

Mayflower, JelUcoe 6th of lUawarra 

A. SneU, BoUvar . 

A.I.S. 

1/2/33 

aUotted 



5297 

Biver Glen Royal's Daisy. 

Anama Netherland Pearl . 

8. N. Bott, Murray Bridge. 

** 

20/11/32 

Not 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

22/10/32 

allotted 





Ontario Mercedes. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

Jersey 

21/2/33 


Eudunda Heather Lass. 

Alinda Mercedes Dawn. 

W. S. McAuUffe, Eudunda. 

A. Schulze, Paradise . 

19/10/32- 

29/9/32 


Anama Dominoe's BcUe. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

20/11/32 


Cudlee Creek Viola . 

Mrs. W. A, Pool, Cudlee Creek ... 

Jersey 

23/2/33 

“ 

Tuela Dewdrop. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

7/10/32 


Tnela Lavender . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

** 

8/10/32 

35311 

Austral Park Swirl. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

•* 

17/10/32 

5862 

The Bluff Swallow. 

H. B. Kuchcl, Murray Bridge _ 

A.I.S. 

24/10/32 

Not 

Murray Glen Flower Queen . 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

28/1/33 

aUotted 




23687 

Eldorado Princess . 

Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., AJdgate_ 

Ayrshire 

30/11/32 

Not 

Ninyeri Duchess. 

E. L. Goode. Naming. 

Jersey* 

9/12/32- 

allotted 





Murray Glen Netherland Sylvia .. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

14/11/32 

5350 

The Bluff Searchlight's Janet .... 

H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge _ 

A.I.S. 

11/11/32 

Not 

lllawarra Molly . 

A. Snell, BoUvar . 

** 

3/2/33. 

aUotted 





Wooroora Bonnie June. 

A. B. Sieb<ir, Eudunda . 

Je^y 

15/1/33 

“ 

Tuela Flower . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

19/10/32 

“ 

lUawarra Lady May . 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.I.S. 

7/2/33 


Ninyeri Mayflower. 

The Bluff Viola . 

B. L. Goode, Narrung. 

Jersey 

4/3/33 

5354 

H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge _ 

A.T.S. 

21/9/33^ 

Not 

Eudunda BRonda’s Hope. 

W. S. McAuUffe, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

24/1/33 

aUotted 




6417 

Northfleld Royal's Blossom. 

Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

27/9/32 

Not 

Eudunda Pride's Sunshine. 

W, S. McAuUffe, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

21/1/33 

aUotted 



86763 

Girrahween Bessie. 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda r. 

•* 

4/2/33 

34527 

Pella Madeira KeUy. 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

** 

2/2/33 

34638 

Delma Doris. 

R. J. Laing, Gumeracha. 

** 

8/3/33 

Not 

Murray Glen Netherland Pauline . 

C. J, Morris, Monteith .. 

Friesian 

21/11/32 

aUotted 



“ 

Kyby Sunbeam . 

Government Fanii, KybyboUte ... 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

28/3/33 

** 

Staghorn Fancy’s Countess . 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Kooringa. 

20/2/33 


Para Vale Lady McEwin . 

A. ,T. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

26/10/32 

34689 

Wooroora Royal Gem. 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda . 

“ 

1/3/33 

34650 

Hampden Rao's Napoleonotte .... 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

“ 

2:3/2/33 

Not 

Anama Transvaal StarUght . 

W. Hawker, (Uare . 

Friesian 

18/12/32 

aUotted 

Para Vale Molly. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

Jersey 

10/12/32 

35305 

Austral Park Sparklctt. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount ^rker . 

“ 

18/10/32. 

Not 

Para Wirra Beauty . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

“ 

12/12/32 

aUotted 





“ 

Kyby Bessie. 

Government Fanii, KybyboUte ... 

Ayrshire 

10/12/32 

“ 

1 Kyby Marge. 

Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 

J. O. Robinsun, Meadows. 

28/11/32 

“ 

Glenrobin Marigold . 

“ 

13/11/32 

“ 

i Pembroke Bonny Lotus . 

Mrs. C. W. AnseU, Bletchlcy . 

Jersey 

5/12/32 

35295 

Austral Park Gold Tip . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

26/10/32 

Not 

Glenowie Flower Patch. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

Friesian 

23/3/33 

aUotted 





“ 

Femden Lady Butterfly. 

E, O. Traeger, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

<< 

6/2/33 

** 

Para Vale Rose . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

21/12/32 

5349 

The Blulf Opal. 

H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge _ 

A.I.S. 

9/1/33 

Not 

Cudlee Creek Flower. 

Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek ... 

Jersey 

13/11/32 

aUotted 




5344 

The Bluflf Amy. 

H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge - 

A.I.S. 

11/12/32 

Not 

Pella Attraction Lotus . 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

13/12/32 

aUotted 




*• 

Mira Chana Sheila. 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass- 

Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 

** 

12/3/33 

“ 

Kyby Stella . 

Ayrshire 

A.I.S. 

23/10/32 

5377 

Kiama Viscount's Bess 3rd . 

B. & A. NichoUs, WoodvUle. 

23/3/33 

Not 

Para Vale Columbine . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

Jersey 

17/12/32 

aUotted 
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FROM JULY 1st. 1933, TO DECEMBER 31st. 1933. 


If 

Calving. 

Total 

MUk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 1 
Butter- 
fat. 1 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

1 Remarks. 

Y. M. D. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 





Buttbrfat Standard, 230188. 


1 

0 

17 

5,6694 

7-22 

401*94 

273 

2 

3 

13 

10,126} 

3-96 

400-89 j 

273 

2 

1 

5 

6,862 

5-60 

383-43 

273 

1 

8 

22 

9,802i 

3-69 

364-89 

273 

1 

10 

ir> 

6,9.39 

519 

360-47 

273 

1 

0 

18 

6,087 

6-87 

367-24 

273 

2 

1 

28 

9,039 

3-87 

349-81 

273 

1 

9 

3 

6,991 i 

600 

349-60 

273 

2 

5 

16 

9,132 

3-82 

348-69 

273 

1 

10 

14 

7,954i 

4-28 

340-21 

273 

2 

2 

26 

10,212 

3-20 

327-27 

273 

1 

8 

27 

6,7034 

4-87 

326-63 

278 

1 

6 

26 

5,292 

610 

322-80 

273 

1 

0 

18 

4,9034 

6-67 

322-22 

273 

2 

2 

24 

9,364 

3*42 

319-64 

273 

1 

7 

14 

6,0074 

5-20 

312-46 

273 

2 

2 

17 

6,476 

5-68 

310-79 

273 

2 

2 

16 

6,613 

4*71 

306-05 

27.3 

1 

7 

10 

5,35Qi 

5*68 

304-62 

273 

2 

2 

24 

8,2884 

3-66 

303-38 

273 

1 

10 

26 

8,116 

3-70 

.300-63 

273 

1 

11 

24 

7,116 

4-22 

300-69 

273 

2 

3 

0 

6,.6604 

453 

296-86 

273 




7,830 

4-58 

368-78 

330 

1 

9 

21 

7,605 

3 85 

292-55 

273 

2 

1 

19 

8,341 

3-46 

288-66 

273 

2 

5 

14 

7,5674 

3-77 

284-99 

273 

1 

7 

14 

.5,292 

5-33 

282-24 

273 

2 

2 

20 

6,7134 

4-88 

278-74 

273 

2 

4 

29 

6,297 

4-41 

277-82 

273 

2 

3 

16 

.5,6.37 

4-89 

275-63 

273 

2 

1 

3 

7,3721 

3-73 

275-34 

273 

1 

8 

6 

4,5014 

6* 10 

274-54 

273 

1 

11 

1 

7,140 

3-82 

272-61 

273 

1 

8 

29 

5,436 

601 

272-17 

' 273 

2 

3 

14 

4,194 

6'43 

269-73 

273 

1 

8 

1 

5,394 

4-99 

269-36 

273 

1 

8 

18 

5,068 

6-22 

264-21 

273 

1 

10 

17 

7,023 

3-75 

263-27 

273 

2 

0 

21 

5,7014 

4-60 

262-37 

273 

1 

9 

11 

4,638 

5-65 

261-90 

273 

1 

7 

20 

6,6874 

4-63 

268-89 

273 

1 

8 

11 

4,902 

5 21 

256-26 

273 

1 

11 

29 

4,6694 

5-42 

253-18 

273 

2 

2 

9 

6,231 

401 

249-66 

273 

1 

10 

26 

6,667 

4'34 

246-11 

273 

1 

8 

28 

4,4984 

5-44 

244-86 

273 

1 

8 

22 

4,618 

6-39 

243-33 

273 

2 

0 

17 

6,8094 

414 

240-66 

273 

2 

4 

8 

5,346 

4-48 

239-29 

273 

2 

6 

0 

5,793 

409 

236-65 

273 

2 

3 

18 

4,542 

619 

2.36-66 

273 

1 

9 

21 

4,4054 

6*30 

2.33-69 

273 

1 

8 

6 

6,060 

3-86 

233-09 

273 

1 

5 

20 

3,951 

6-90 

233-00 

273 

1 

10 

13 

4,8374 

4-81 

232-80 

273 

2 

1 

20 

6,0714 

3-72 

226-90 

273 

1 

10 

6 

4,2674 

5-20 

221-84 

273 

2 

6 

16 

6,4744 

3*34 

216-21 

273 

1 

6 

21 

4,1604 

5-20 

216-93 

273 

1 

7 

0 

3,7614 

6-68 

212-96 

273 

2 

1 

12 

6,472 

3-89 

212-73 

273 

2 

1 

7 

6,0044 

3-47 

208-16 

273 

1 

10 

^1 

4,071 

611 

208-04 

273 


Bcliefairo Blondc’H Aristocrat . 

Viscount of East View . 

Bellefairc Blonde’s Aristocrat. 

River Glen T.K)rd Echo Griselda. 

Para Wirra Sunshine Twylish II. 

Brucevale Lord Fancy Starbright .... 

Pembroke of Greyleigh. 

Dalebank Noble Duke. 

Wingeewah Miller . 

Dorrie’s Royal of Wangara . 

Longbeach Netherland King II. 

Dalebank Viola’s Duke. 

Stonyfell Rambler. 

Dalebank Mercedes Duke. 

Totara Pontiac Dainty Boy. 

Producer 3rd of Dalebank . 

Brinkworth Chris. 

Hampden Winsome King. 

Trecarne Sheik. 

Swallow’s Limelight .3rd of Wangara.. 
Murray Glen Netherland King . 

Perfection of The Valley. 

Morelia Mercedes Sweet Duke. 

Murray Glen Netherland King . 

Melba’s Searchlight of Wangara . 

Wingeewah Miller . 

Wollingurry Cavalier’s Silver King .. 

Brinkworth Chris. 

Illawara Handsome Hero. 

Hampden Mayflower King. 

Swallow’s Limelight 3rd of Wangara.. 
Stonyfell Rambler. 

Royal’s Success of Arrawatta . 

Eudunda Star of Dawn. 

Rosccliffe Bright Star. 

Werrlbee Combination . 

Delma Butter King. 

Murray Glen Netherland King . 

Gowrle Park Scottish Dandy. 

Staghorn Northlark’s Masterpiece ... 

Para Wirra Cherry Pylon. 

Wollingur^ Cavalier’s Silver King ... 

Bellefaire Blonde’s Aristrocrat . 

Longbeach Dutch Type 2nd . 

Para Wirra Cherry Pylon. 

TrecBrne Sheik. 

Para Wirra Sunshine Twylish IT. 

Gowrle Park Scottish Dandy. 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

Angas Boy . 

Para Wirra Twylish. 

Austral Park Goldflndcr. 

Glenowle Nethcrolnd l*rince II. 

Werriboe Combination . 

Para Wirra Cherry Pylon . 

Swallow’s Limelight 3rd of Wangara.. 
Producer 3rd of Dalebank . 

Swallow's Limelight 3rd of Wangara.. 
Werribee Combination . 

Timbungaliing Larkspur’s Masterlark 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

Viscount of Bast View . 

Para Wirra Cherry Pylon. 
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PURB-BRBD COWS COMPLETED 


tterd 

Book 

N(. 


Not 

allotted 

34629 

Not 

allotted 

34583 

Not 

allotted 


5415 

34531 

Not 

allotted 


5418 

Not 

allotted 


34648 

Not 

allott(Kl 

38018 

34640 

5353 

Not 

allotted 


31103 

31090 

3X094 

31068 

31108 

31080 
34517 
34513 
29020 

2316 

31081 
2318 
Not 

allotted 


34562 

Not 

allotted 

2349 

Not 

allotted 

31037 

Not 

allotted 


3310 

2292 

31101 

34667 

Not 

allotted 

5368 

Not 

Allotted 


34671 

34276 

5376 

Not 

allotted 


2353 

Not 

allott«^d 


1 

Name of Cow. 

1 

I 

1 Owner and Address. 

Breed, 

Ce ived. 



1 



JUNIOB TW0-ya4B-0LD8.— buktbrfaf 

10/2/33 
10/3/33 
13/3/33 


5/2/33 

14/11/32 


Kyby May Queen . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

Ayrshire 

Brinkworth Rosebud. 

Jersey 

Ontario Sweetbread. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

Alexandra Queen Clementine. 

A. Kelly, Milang . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley .^ ... 


Pembroke Duchess 3rd. 


Yatala Wanda . 

Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 
Government Farm, Kybybolite . .. 
Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

Kyby Violet . 

Northfleld Limelight's Flirt 3rd .. 

Ayrshire 

A.I.S. 

Pella Twylish Queen. 

W. P. Bckermann, Budunda. 

Jersey 

Budunda Buttercup . 

W. S. McAuliffe, Budunda. 

Glenrobin Onyx. 

.1.0. Robinson, Meadows. 

Ayrshire 

Ontario Pansy . 

T. B. Brooks, (Clarendon. 

Jersey 

Brinkworth Joybell. 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

Illawarra Gem 3rd. 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.I.S. 

Northfleld Royal Flirt 2nd. 

Insp.-Gtiii. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

“ 

Barina May Segla. 

L. H. & P. C. Giles, Auburn . 

Friesian 

Glenrobin Neta. 

J. O. Robinson, Meadows. 

Ayrshire 

Hampden Liilumena. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

Jersey 

Barina Beets Duchess. 

L. H. <k P. C. Giles, Auburn . 

Friesian 

Wootlsido Lily’s Bouquet. 

Delma Golden Countess . 

E. W. Pfltzner, Budunda. 

Jersey 

B. W. Pfltzner, Budunda. 

The Bluff Vanity. 

1 H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge _ 

A.I.S. 

Long Flat Cinderella 2nd. 

i Mrs. W. J. Spackman, Long Flat.. 


Long Flat Mayflowc^r 2nd. 

1 Mrs. W. J. Spackman, T^ong Flat . 

i 


24/12/32 

25/10/32 

10/2/33 

25/11/32 

4/1/33 

7/11/32 

19/5/33 

3/4/33 

11/3/33 

15/1/33 

10/2/33 

25/10/32 

7/4/33 

18/2/33 

17/1/33 

9/7/33 

17/4/33 

14/8/33 

26/8/33 


Sknior Two-tkae-olds.—Butthrfat 


Hampden June. 

llamp<lca Carissa. 

Brinkworth RhcKlora. 

Budunda Rone. 

Hampden Melody . 

Para Vale Lady Btarbrlght . 
Para Wirra Sunbeam 2Qd ... 

Para Wirra BlU^n 4th . 

Glen Alvie Sweet Dinah. 

The Blulf Faith . 

Para Vale Lucy . 

The Bluff Hopti . 

Melara PrincoMM. 

Barton Croft Daphne . 

Burnlea Blandina 3rd. 

Cudlce Creek Shy Girl. 

Northfleld Limelight FUrt II. 
Anama Nothorland Daisy ... 

Pella Amy Johnson. 

Glen Ewin Coutance . 


J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hamixlen. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

0. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

W. S. McAullffe, Budunda. 

G. D. Oster, Balaklava. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

A. P. Spohr, Mount Gambler. 

H. B. Kuchol, Murray Bridge _ 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

H. B. Kuohel, Murray Bridge _ 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Kooringa. 


A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth ... 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudleo Creek 


Ins-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 
W. Hawker, Clare . 


W. P. Bckermann, Budunda. 
C. B. Verco, Mount Compass 


Jersey 


A.I.S. 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 


A.I.S. 

Friesian 

Jersey 


23/2/33 

31^2/32 

27/2/33 

16/2/33 

2/10/32 

2/10/32 

11/3/33 

24/2/33 

4/11/32 

21/11/32 

20/11/32 

28/12/32 

10/10/32 

16/11/32 

24/1/33 

15/3/33 

21/11/32 

28/1/33 

2/2/33 

4/4/33 


Anama Pontiac Queen .. . 
River Glen Ruth’s Daisy .. 

Hampden Jessamine. 

Rosoworthy Princes.s list .. 
Para Wirra Maglona 2nd .. 

Kiama Pembroke’s Olive .. 
Balaklava Griselda Violet .. 

Cotswold Sheila . 

Rosoworthy Rosella. 

Willis Vale Twinkle. 

Kiama Viscount’s Bess 2nd. 
Riverdalo Inka Pauline .... 

Kyby Blossom . 

Kyby Roma . 

Kyby Sheila . 

Illawarra Noble’s Cinderella 
Kyby Blonde. . 


W. Hawker, Clare . 

S. N. Bott, Murray Bridge. 

E. W. Pfltzner, Kudunda. 

Agricultural Colle.ge, Roseworthy 
J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 


E. A. Nlcholls, Woodvlllo , 
A. E. Middleton, Balaklava . 


Junior Th&bb-yb ar-olds.— 

Friesian 
A.I.S. 

Jersey 


H. B. Peters, Mount Compass ... 
Agricultural College, Rose worthy. 

A. P. Spohr, Mount Gambler_ 

B. & A. Nicholls, Woodville. 

Glen Legoe <fc Co., Binnum . 


Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Mrs. W. J. Spackman, Long Flat.. 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 


A.I.S. 


Friesian 

Jersey 


A.I.S. 

Friesian 

Ayrshire 


A.I.S. 

Ayrshire 


28/2/33 

9/11/32 

19/10/32 

18/2/33 

10/11/32 

11/1/33 

30/1/33* 

25/10/32 

2/2/33 

12/10/32 

14/4/33 

19/11/32 

18/11/32 

18/11/32 

25/3/33 

6/11/32 

26/3/33 
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OFFICIAL TEST— 


4? 

CalvlDg. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter' 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Re (Larks. 

Y. M. D. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 





Standard 2SOtBS.—continued. 


1 

11 17 

6,148 

403 

207-70 

273 

Gowric Park Strottisii Dandy. 

_ 

1 

7 18 

4,0541 

503 

203-93 

273 

Repulse ot SoimjrvlUe. 

_ 

1 

8 2tt 

4,245 

4-76 

201-88 

240 

Dalebank Viola’s Duke. 

— 

\ 

10 8 

3,318 

600 

199-08 

273 

Hampden Repeater . 

_ 

1 

8 13 

3,610 

6-47 

192-11 

240 

Para Wirra Twylish . 

-- 

2 

1 3 

5,133 

3-66 

188-05 

273 

Vatala Flin-twood . 

_ 

2 

1 18 

4,254 

4*31 

183-92 

273 

Qowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

2 

1 1 

5,1611 

3-46 

178-41 

273 

Melba’s Limelight ol Wangara . 

_ 

1 

9 17 

3,222 

.5-48 

176-72 

273 

Werribee Combination . 

_ 

2 

4 13 

2,985 

5-49 

163-87 

180 

Stoneyfoil Rambler . 

-- 

1 

11 4 

3,915 

3-98 

165-93 

210 

Gk'iirobiu Mischief. 

_ 

1 

8 16 

3,202i 

4-63 

148-40 

180 

DalcbankViola’s Duke . 

_ 

1 

11 18 

2,730 

5-23 

142-73 

180 

Bri nk worth .T uggler . 

— 

1 

6 27 

3.750 

3-74 

140-39 

210 

Wingeewah Mllii^r . 

— 

1 

11 12 

3,6611 

3-70 

137-83 

273 

Janet's Royal of NorthOeld. 

— 

1 

9 22 

4,1921 

3-18 

133-19 

1.50 

Bolobek Topsail. 

— 

2 

1 17 

2,985 

4-30 

128-26 

210 

Oakbank Neil. 

_ 

2 

0 15 

1,890 

6*26 

118-29 

120 

Bcllcfaire Blonde’s Aristocrat . 


1 

10 10 

3,600 

3 13 

112-82 

120 

Bolobek Topsail. 

— 

1 

7 24 

2,625 

4-23 

111-10 

180 

Anemone’s Lily Oxford 


1 

10 29 

1,650 

5-85 

96-56 

90 

Beauty's King of Somerville . 

— 

2 

0 23 

1,935 

3-90 

75.54 

iM) 

Swallow’s Linwdight 3rd of Wangarra 

Exemption 

1 

10 29 

2,086 

2-86 

59-62 

90 

Long Flat Nobhi’s Triumph. 

Exemption 

1 

11 5 

1,275 

3-86 

49-20 

60 

Wangara Ruth's Limelight . 

Exemption 

BUTTBRPAT 

Standard, 250rABS. 




2 

8 22 

7,080 

1 5-83 

412-88 

273 

Hampden Olive’s King. 

_ 

2 

6 3 

6,9371 

5-76 

399-85 

273 

Hampden Olive’s King. 

— 

2 

9 4 

6,987 

5*63 

393-58 

273 

General Chris, of Penrhyn. 


2 

10 14 

6,1451 

0-22 

382-04 

273 

Ruby’s Rcpuls(i of Hampden. 


2 

6 9 

6,6641 

5-63 

375-28 

273 

Hampden Olive's King. 

— 

2 

11 2 

6,864 

5-45 

374-38 

273 

Brucevale Jjord Fancy Starbright .... 

— 

2 

10 22 

9,2111 

404 

372-37 

273 

Banyule Pylon. 

— 

2 

9 26 

6,6041 

6-22 

344-05 

273 

Banyule Pylon. 

— 

2 

10 17 

6,054 

6-36 

323-61 

273 

Werribee Fancy Ma.storpieco . 

— 

2 

9 28 

8,161 

3-86 

313-80 

273 

Swallow’s Limelight 3rd of Wangara.. , 

— 

2 

10 14 

6,5411 

4-57 

299 06 

273 

Dalebank Milklad 12th. 

— 

2 

11 5 

7,5761 

3-76 

284-93 

273 

Swallow’s Limelight 3rd of Wangara.. 

— 

2 

9 3 

5,9561 

4-53 

269-50 

273 

Melara Royal Silverinine . 

— 

2 

6 20 

5,686 

4-80 

207-98 

273 

Rockness Goldsocks. 

_ 

2 

7 16 

4,587 

6-70 

261-66 

273 

Boron! of Hockness . 

— 

2 

7 23 

4,4601 

6-76 

256-02 

273 

Woinpini Master Tjeon . 


2 

9 27 

6,982 

3-73 

223-52 

273 

Melba’s Limelight of Wangara . 

_ 

2 

9 4 

6,616 

314 

207-52 

150 

Totara Pontiac Dainty Boy. 

Withdrawn. 

2 

7 4 

4,047 

6-10 

206-57 

273 

Dalebank Noble Duke . 

_ 

2 

8 13 

3,150 

6-30 

168-94 

150 

Brucevale Lord Fancy Starbright .... 


BUTTBRFAT 

Standard, 270lbs. 




3 

5 3 

13,461 

3-5M 

478-65 

273 

[ Totara Pontiac llainty Boy. 

— 

3 

0 19 

10,6311 

4*42 

465-08 

273 

Ruth’s Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

3 

4 6 

6,129 

6-24 

382-30 

273 

Maid’s Success of Linden . 

— 

3 

3 17 

6,777 

5-52 

373-90 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

- 

3 

0 5 

6,864 

.5-28 

362-36 

273 

Banyule Pylon. 


3 

1 10 

9,147 

3*87 

354-38 

273 

Pembroke of Greyleigh. 


3 

3 1 

10,3241 

3-42 

362-84 

273 

Oleuowic Beets Griselda. 

— 

3 

2 13 

6,8591 

509 

349-46 

273 

Duke of Dalebank. 

— 

3 

2 29 

6;90l' 

5-58 

.329-56 

273 

Mercedea Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

3 

2 6 

7,165 

4-65 

325-77 

273 

Cainellis’ King of Willis Vale. 

— 

3 

3 1 

7;800 

407 

317-14 

240 

Viscount of Bast View . 

— 

3 

3 2() 

9,033 

3-28 

316-64 

273 

Lucindalc Paul Indi . 

— 

3 

1 

6,8171 

4-26 

290-38 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

3 

1 

6,4161 

4-49 

288-08 

273 

Ida’s Laird of Gowrie Park . 

— 

3 

1 

7;636" 

3-79 

285-42 

273 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

3 

0 27 

6,4871 

4*31 

279-68 

273 

Noble of lllawarra. 


3 

1 2 

6,0191 

4-39 

204-29 

273 

Gowne Park Scottisii Dandy. 
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JOURNAL OP AGRICULTURE. [Feb. 15, 1934. 


PURB-BRED COWS COMPLETED 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 

1 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 







JUNIOR THRBB-TRAR-4>LI)8.— 


2346 

5413 
2306 
2309 

2347 
2798 

5414 

2348 
Not 

allotted 

6716 


Northfleld LimcliKht’a Blossom . .. 

Liberton Charm. 

Sunnybrook Flirt’s Rose. 

Sunnybrook Swallow. 

Northfleld Limelight’s Dora. 

Glenlea Fi Fi 4th. 

Liberton Flirt 3rd . 

Northfleld Limelight’s Flirt. 

Glenowie I’rincess Posch. 

Crumple of Alva. 


Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 
Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

J. J. Farrow, Gawler. 

J. J. Farrow, Gawler. 

Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

E. T. Vlnall, Brighton. 

Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 
Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 
H. Mountstephen, Montelth. 


A.I.8. 


Guernsey 

A.I.S. 

Friesian 


15/10/32 

9/12/32 

1/12/32 

30/11/32 

27/11/32 

6/3/33 

6/3/33 

24/3/33 

22/4/33 


A. N. McArthur, MiUicent 


A.I.S. 


18/3/83 


3648 

31033 

28157 

31102 

28093 

Not 

allot od 


31110 

34675 

31156 

Not 

allotted 

31034 

31084 

31123 

2533 

2320 

21833 

Not 

allotted 

31005 

28091 

Not 

allotted 

34666 

Not 

alloted 


Senior Thrbb-tbar-olds.— 


Murray Glen Inka Olda . 

Para wirra MiUlc’s Goldstream 2nd 

Wooroora Dorette . 

Hampden Juanita . 

Pella Silver Lotus . 

Murray Glen Griselda’s Mercury .. 

Cotswold Gera .. 

Hampden Rachel . 

Roseworthy Twilght . 

Scrub View’s Dainty’s Lass. 

Kyby Wanda . 

Para Wirra Miss Millie 2nd . 

Oakhill Carnation 5th. 

Roseworthy Floral. 

Glonlca Fi FI 3rd. 

Tlio Bluff Masher’s Trinket . 

Kyby Boronia 2nd. 

Kyby Snowdrop. 

Pembroke Fashion. 

Pella Jean Kelly . 

Melvin Anemone . 

Rose worthy Princess 40th . 

Barton Croft Dapime . 


C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

A. KcUy, MUang . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass .... 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

Agricultural College, Rose worthy.. 
A. B. A. Weekert, Brlnkworth ... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Mrs. M. I. Dittrich, Hampden_ 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

E. T. Vlnall, Brighton. 

H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge .... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley . 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

A. Schulze, Paradise . 

Agricultural College, Rose worthy.. 
A. J. Marrett, Saddle worth . 


Friesian 

Je^y 


Friesian 

Je^y 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

A.LS. 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

a 


20/1/33 

6/2/33 

9/2/33 

23/2/33 

11/12/32 

10/11/32 

20/11/32 

10/11/32 

2/3/33 

30/12/32 

23/12/32 

28/9/32 

10/10/32 

1/4/33 

29/3/33 

24/10/82 

16/10/32 

16/11/32 

1/6/33 

26/1/33 

13/5/38 

23/3/33 

2/11/38 


3052 

3311 

2332 

31076 

31030 

31122 

3653 

28137 

3651 

31125 

24084 

24988 

28094 

5365 

31118 

28145 

21832 

21834 

21835 
2313 


Murray Glen Nothcrlami Buttergirl 

Anama Segis Bloom . 

Kiama Bess 4th. 

Wompini Moss Rose . 

Para wirra Eileen 3rd . 

Rosewortfiy Fay . 

Murray Glen Netherland Princess . 

Baiaklava Skylee’s Colleen. 

Murray Glen Netherland Butterfly 

Roseworthy Princess 36th . 

Kyby Maggie 4th. 

Eudunda Chieftain’s Loss. 

Pella Solanum . 

Kiama Mayflower 7th. 

Wompini Jazz Girl . 

Delma Countess. 

Kyby Bess . 

Kyby Judith. 

Kyby Leila. 

Waughope Lucy 6th . 


Junior Four-year-olds.— 


C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

B. & A. Nicholls, Woodvllle. 

Jas. McBwin, Houghton. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

A. E. Middleton, Baiaklava. 

C. J Morris, Monteith. 

Agricultural College, Rose worthy.. 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

W. S. McAuliffe, Eudunda. 

W. P. Eckermaun, Eudunda. 

E. A Nicholls, Woodvllle. 

Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudlco Creek ... 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Dunleith Pas. Co., Ashbourne. 


Friesian 


A.I.S. 

Jersey 

Jewey 

Friesian 

Jersey 

Friesian 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 


A.T.S. 


23/2/33 

6/3/33 

15/12/32 

9/12/32 

15/3/33 

18/2/33 

17/3/33 

30/10/32 

16/12/.32 

29/1/33 

17/3/33 

7/10/32 

2/3/33 

9/2/33 

15/2/33 

8/1/33 

20/12/32 

2/12/32 

22/12/32 

30/8/33 


28084 

24857 

31117 

28163 

28186 

17892 

24990 

17884 

17889 

18365 

31116 

2125 

31128 


Para Wirra Millie’s Beauty . 

Wooroora Bonnie Pearl . 

Wompini Belle. 

Morelia Belle 3rd. 

Barton Croft Sweetbriar. 

Masher's Lanka of the Bluff . 

Brlnkworth Myra. 

Primrose of Toora . 

Daphne of the Bluff . 

Limelight’s Janet of Northfleld ... 

Cudlee Creek Lucy . 

Olenloa Fi FI 2nd. 

Rose worthy Roselar. 


Senior Four-year-olds.— 


J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

A. B. Sleber, Eudunda . 

Mrs, W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek ... 

B. L. Goode, Naming. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddle worth . 

H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge _ 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brlnkworth . 

Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

H. B. Kuchel, Murray Bridge _ 

Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 
Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek ... 

K. T. Vlnall, Brighton. 

AgrieuDurai College . 


Jewey 


A.I.S. 

Jersey 

A.t.S. 


Jersey 
Guernsey 
Jer sev 


13/2/33 
16/3/33 
9/10/32 
22/1/33 
10/2/33 
8/11/32 
24/12/32 
3/11/32 
16/1/33 
4/10/32 
15/3/38 
1/12/32 
20/4/.8S 
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Peb. 15, 1984.] JOtJUNAL OP AGRICULTURE. 


OFFICIAL 

TEST— eonHmui, 






Age 

Total 

Aver- 

Total 

Days 

1 



& 

MUk. 

age 

Butter- 

Tested. 

Sire. 1 

Remarks. 

Calving. 


Test. 

fat. 


1 


Y. 

M. D. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 


1 


BUTTSBVAT STANDARI 

> 270LB8— eaniinued. 



3 

0 19 

6,938i 

4-12 

244*47 

273 

Melba’s Limelight ot Wangara . 

_ 

S 

0 28 

6.6301 

4 12 

228*01 

273 

limit of East \'ic*w . 

— 

3 

4 11 

6,070 

4*49 

227-80 

240 

Jollicoc’B Belmont of lllawarra . 

Dry 

3 

3 1 

5,4221 

3-69 

200*10 

240 

Jellicof‘'s Belmont of lllawarra —.... 

Dry 

3 

1 2 

6,011* 

3-91 

195*91 

273 

Melba's Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

3 

1 21 

3,496 

6-47 

191*20 

240 

Olenlea Hilda's Valour II. 

Dry 

8 

4 13 

4,716 

3*89 

183*49 

273 

Mariner of Greyleigh. 


3 

8 4 

4,062 

4*18 

169*70 

273 

Melba's Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

3 

2 21 

4,020 

411 

165*22 

90 1 

Murray Glen Prince Wooraki. 

Exemption 

3 

5 0 

2,175 

3*63 

78*86 

90 ! 

The Hermitage Sphler’s Boy 2nd _ 


Buttirfat Standari 

», 290LB8. 




3 

10 7 

11,745 

4*33 1 

508-29 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda ! 

1 _ 

3 

11 4 

8,736 

4-74 

414*41 

273 

Para Wlrra Chieftain. 

— 

3 

8 16 

6,279 

6-42 

402-85 

273 

Wollingurry (’avaller’s Silver King ... 

— 

3 

7 24 

6,8111 

5-24 

3.57*01 

273 

Hampden Olive’s King. 

— 

3 

6 29 

5,686 

5-70 

323-79 

240 

Wollingurry (’avaller’s Silver King . .. 


3 

9 13 

9,664 

3-34 

322-62 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 

— 

3 

6 28 

6,201 

519 

322*07 

273 

Dalehatik Duke . 

_ 

3 

7 18 

5,5161 

6*77 

318-65 

273 

Hamp<len Olive’s King. 

— 

3 

7 23 

5,6681 

5*57 

315-88 

273 

Courtier of Dalebank . 

— 

3 

8 12 

6,529* 

4‘83 

315-49 

273 

Holly's King of Hampden . 

— 

3 

6 19 

6,519 

4-66 

303-74 

273 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

3 

7 13 

5,3631 

5-40 

288-88 

273 

Molly Sth’s Audrey Twylish of Baiiyule 

_ 

3 

8 9 

5,848* 

4-92 

287-96 

273 

Dalebank Carnation's Lad. 

— 

3 

7 26 

4,320 

606 

261*69 

210 

Roseworthy Temp.ar. 

Sold 

3 

6 3 

4,122 

614 

262*98 

273 

Glenlea Hilda’s Valour 2nd . 

— 

3 

6 13 

6,870 

3-77 

221*28 

240 

Waratah’s Masher of The Bluft. 

Dry. 

3 

9 3 

4,519* 

4*46 

201*76 

273 

Ida’s Laird of Gowrie Park . 

— 

3 

7 0 

4,500 

4*22 

180*80 

240 

Gowrie Park Scottisli Dandy. 

Dry 

3 

8 25 

3,706 

4*61 

170*96 

180 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 


3 

11 14 

3,300 

6*02 

166*63 

210 

Melford's Butter Lad of Pella . 

— 

3 

8 0 

2,895 

5*37 

165*36 

90 

Retford Julian . 

““ 

3 

7 28 

3,266 

4*42 

143*74 

180 

Roseworthy Templar. 

Sold 

3 

6 2 

930 

5*00 

46*50 

30 

Rockness Goldsocks. 


Buttbrpat Standari 

D, 310LBS. 




4 

4 2?| 

13,140 

4-32 

667*11 

273 

Longbeach Netherland King 2nd .... 

— 

4 

4 7 

14,672* 

3*23 

470-93 

273 

Inavale Lady’s Pride. 

— 

4 

6 27 

12,486 

3*76 

467-89 

273 

Sultan of Biwt View . 

— 

4 

0 16 

7,682* 

6*01 

455*95 

273 

WompinI Noble . 

— 

4 

0 0 

7,679* 

5*63 

427*09 

273 

Para Wlrra Chieftain. 

— 

4 

8 10 

7,276 

5*86 

426-53 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 

— 

4 

4 4 

11,860* 

3*51 

416-60 

273 

Longbeach Netherland King 2nd .... 

— 

4 

1 6 

7,348* 

5-66 

416*72 

273 

Blaklava Skylee Collegian ... 

— 

4 

3 3 

11,467* 

3*61 

413*62 

273 

Longbeach Netherland King 2nd .... 

— 

4 

2 24 

6,810* 

6*33 

336*32 

273 

Roseworthy Twylish. 

— 

4 

1 0 

8,347* 

3*93 

328*39 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

4 

4 10 

4,066 

6*66 

324*66 

273 

Mj^le Bank Kate’s Chief . 

— 

4 

8 24 

7,086 

4*60 

316*77 

273 

Meiford’s Butter Lad of Pella . 

— 

4 

0 26 

8,406 

3*65 

309*74 

273 

Viscount of East View . 

— 

4 

3 13 

5,188* 

6*74 

297*68 

273 

Womplnl Noble . 

— 

4 

3 15 

5,480 

5*10 

277*14 

278 

Thora’s Renown of Hampden . 

— 

4 

1 16 

6,291 

3*96 

249*19 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

4 

0 24 

5,293* 

4*66 

241*62 

273 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

4 

1 0 

5,325 

4*04 

214*96 

273 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

4 

4 14 

1,360 

3-99 

63-82 

60 

Garnet of Brush Grove. 

Sold 

Buttirfat standard, ssolbs. 




4 

6 18 

8,164 

5*21 

425*22 

273 

Molly 5th’s Audrey Twylish of Banyule 

— 

4 

9 26 

8,868 

4*78 

428*93 

273 

Melford’s Butter Land of Pella. 

— 

4 

7 12 

7.470 

5-53 

413*37 

273 

Werribee Masterman. 

— 

4 

8 6 

8,190 

4*90 

401*64 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. 

— 

4 

10 11 

7,411* 

6*27 

390*74 

273 

Rambler 2nd of Linden . 

— 

4 

10 27 

7,869* 

4‘70 

369*78 

273 

Waratah’s Masher of the Bluff . 

— 

4 

10 4 

6,998* 

6*08 

361*49 

273 

General Chris of Penrhyn. 

— 

4 

9 3 

7,620* 

4*39 

334*38 

273 

' Iris 6th’8 Superb of Toora . 

—* 

4 

10 20 

7,927 

3*91 

310-34 

273 

Waratah’s k^her of the Bluff . 

— 

4 11 9 

7,642 

3*99 

301*20 

273 

1 Limelight of Darbalara. 

— 

4 

6 17 

6,196* 

4*85 

300*63 

273 

Producer 3rd of Dalebank . 

— 

4 

7 27 

4,877 

600 

262*64 

273 

Glenlea Hilda’s Valour 2nd . 

— 

4 

6 21 

3,315 

5*11 

169*37 

160 

Roseworthy Templar. 

Sold 
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i 

o 

OP AGRICULTURE. 

[Peb. 15, 1934. 



PURE-BRED COWS COMPLETED 

Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 



—- 1 

Mature Cows.— 

-BUTTERFAi 

17885 


S. N. Bott, Murray Bridge. 

A.I.8. 

23 3/33 

1850 


H. Mount Stephen, Monteith. 

Friesian 

31/10/32 

29484 

Wompini Lady Jane Grey. 

Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudlee (Jreck ... 

Jersey 

18/1/33 

17878 

Lester's Daisy 3rd of Toora . . . 

S. N. Bott, Murray Bridge .... 

A.T.S. 

26/2/33 

Not 

allotted 

Glenowle Inka May. 

H. Mountstepheii, Monteith .... ^ 

Friesian 

23/12/32 

29115 

BelRonia Clementine. 

A. Kelly, Milang. 

Jersey 

26/2/33 

20817 

Rosemary of Waterfall. 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

*• 

7/10/32 

3109ft 

Waronda Ragtime 4th . 

Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek . .. 

** 

27/10/32 

25050 

Rose worthy Sciential . 

Agricultural College, Ro-xeworthy . 

“ 

15/1/33 

2499 

Murray Glen Echo Sylvia . 

(-. J. Morris, Monteith . 

Friesian 

26/2/33 

24701 

Pella Gipsy Lotiis . 

E. W. Pfttzner, Eudiimla. 

Jersey 

20/1/33 

14033 

Belle of MoreUa . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker ... . 

** 

31/1/33 

24959 

Pella Lorna Dwine. 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda ... 

E. Ac A. Nieholl^ Woodville. 

H. B. Kiichel, Murray Bridgt* 

** 

27/2/33 

18328 

Olive 3rd of Riama. 

A.I.S. 

10/1/33 

17877 

Jewel of Toora. 

“ 

4/10/32 

24974 


E. W. Pfttzner, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

7/3/33 

Not 

Glenowle Echo Mercena. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

Friesian 

13/2/33 

allotted 




28/2/33 

8453 

Mayflower J(dliccK? of Illawarra ... 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.I.S. 

2455 


II. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

Frle.slau 

30/11/32 

23588 


W, S MeAufiffe, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

20/10/32 

23003 

Hampden Rae . 

,1. A. J. Pfttzner, Hampden. 


20/1/33 

20730 

Sunkeam of Dalebank. 

H. & A. Bohme, Balhannah. 


4/2/33 

Not 

4illotted 

Glenowle Echo Segis. 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

Friesian 

27/2/33 

8405 


A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.T.S. 

3/11/32 

18420 

KybyBluelMdl . 

Pembroke Sylvia . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Mrs C, W. Ansell, Bletchlcy . 

Ayrshire 

13/3/33 

24094 

Jersey 

5/1/33 

18329 

Pembroke’s Roma of Kiama . 

E. & A. Nicholls, Woodville. 

A.I.S. 

31/1/33 

14700 

Kyby Bonny. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite . . 

Ayrshire 

23/2/33 

3478 

Glenowle Plus Poach. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

Frie.sian 

12/11/32 

Not 

Retford Thom’s Flower. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

Jersey 

11/2/33 

allotted 



31006 

Melvin Lady. 

A. Schulze, Paradise. 

“ 

5/1/33 

18357 

Hero’s Handsome Jrd of Illawarra 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.I.S. 

7/10/32 

Not 

Glenowio Prlnc<!HS Triumph. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith 

Friesian 

16/12/32 

4»ll0tt(Ki 




18424 

Kyby Maggie 3rd. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite . . 

Ayrshire 

28/2/33 

8404 

Fortune of East View. 

E. A A, Nicholls, WcK^tiville .... 

A.I.S. 

26/12/32 

20786 

Lady Grey 13th of Penrhyn .... 

Mrs. A. M. Carmthers, Naming .. 

Jersey 

27/10/32 

18561 

Janet of East View . | 

H. B. Kuehel, Murray Bridge _ 

A.I.S. 

30/10/32 

9017 

Rose of Kybybolitc. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Ayrshire 

2/11/32 

15037 

Tot 2nd of Ben Lomond. 

Insp -Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

7/12/.32 

17919 

Pimi>ernel 4th of Oakhill . 

Mrs. M. I. Dittrich, Hampden ... 

Jersey 

18/2/33 

14907 

Si^arehlight’s Somerset’s Princess of 
Wangara 

J. J. Farrow', Gawler. 

A.I.S. 

22/1/33 

3351 

Bloomfield Plebe’s Nancy. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

29/10/32 

15003 

Lejiter’s Pearl of Toora. i 

H. B. Kuehel, Murray Bridge .... 

A.I.S. 

31/1/33 

3/1/33 

1758 

Glenlea Fi FI . 

E. T. Vinall, Brighton. 

Guc‘rnsi*y 

17798 

Eldorado Snowflake. 

Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate .... 

Ayrsliire 

11/12/32 

16824 

Glen Ewin Columbine’s Lady 5th . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddle worth. 

Jersey 

17/2/33 

18205 

Bess 2nd of Kiama . 

K. & A. Nicholls, Woodville. 

A.I.S. 

26/2/33 

23641 

Morelia Damsel 2nd . 

E. L. Goode, Naming. 

Jersey 

14/10/32 

24840 

Penrhyn lAdy Marge 9th. 

Mrs. A. M. Carmthers, Narrung .. 

14/12/32 

10993 

Kyby Aurea . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite . .. 

Ayrshire 

8/10/32 

17880 

Toora Lucy 2nd. 

Tnsp.-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

AI.S. 

9/12/32 

18447 

Staghorn Una. 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. 

Jersey 

29/11/32 

17872 

Cloud of Toora. 

H. B. Kuehel, Murray Bridge _ 

A.I.S. 1 

15/11/32 

2344 

Northflcld Blossom . j 

Insp-Gen. of Hospitals, Northfleld. 


9/12/32 

18372 

Madge of Elderslic. 

Mrs. W. J. Spackman, Long Flat.. 

“ 

18/12/32 

17013 

Gem 16th of Darbalara. 

H. B. Kuehel, Murray Bridge .... 

“ 

19/12/32 

15184 

Oakbank AUcyne. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Ayrshire 

31/10/32 

18198 

Lady Galway of T^ossie . 

A. N. McArthur, Millicent . 

A.I.S. 

18/10/32 

18330 

Primrose of Kiama. 

E. A. Nicholls, Woodville. 


24/1/33 

24843 

Penrhyn Lady McEwln 23rd. 

Mrs. A. M. Carruthers, Naming .. 

Jersey 

26/11/32 

9006 

Blanche of Kybybolite . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Ayrshire 

1/2/33 

31/12/32 

2654 

Barina Posch’s Easterdawn. 

L. H. P. C. Giles, Auburn . 

Friesian 

2266 

River Glen Galatea Konigen . 

L. H. <fc P. C. Giles, Auburn . 

“ 

13/3/33 

23509 

Pella Butter Queen . 

W. P. Enkormann, Eiidnnda. 

Jersey 

12/1/38 

20827 

Carnation of Hampden. 

.1. A. .1 - Pfltzner, Ifampilen. 

21/0/33 

15032 

Flirt of Northfleld . 

In8p.-Oen. of Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

29/12/32 

16016 

Model’s Lass of the Bluff. 

H. B. Kuehel, Murray Bridge - 

“ 

10/2/33 

31044 

Melvin Viola. 

H. A. Follett, Langhome's Creek . 

Jersey 

16/8/83 

Not 

Allotted 

Murray Glen Segis Tulip. 

W. L. Scarborough, Mount Barker 

Friesian 

—/10/83 

17929 

Lady Alice of Femden . 

£. 0. Tracger, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

10/8/38 

17886 

Spangle 2nd of Toora . 

S. N. Bott Murray Bridge. 

A.I.S. 

—/8/88 

10038 

Fortune 3rd of East View . 

Dunlelth Past. Co., Ashbourne ... 

«« 

29/8/33 
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OFFICIAL TEST— 


Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

RemarUs. 

Y. 

M. D. 

LbR. 



Lbs. 




Standabd, 

350LB8. 







0 

0 25 

13,887 


4-34 

603 17 

273 

Lester of Darbalaru. 

__ 

8 

7 21 

12,5661 

411 

515-85 

273 

8t. Alban’s nelon’s Woodrrest Paul , 

— 

5 

4 0 

8.022 


611 

490-71 

273 

Werrll)e<j Masternmn. 

_ 

5 

10 2 

11,3351 

3-95 

448-32 

273 

Ix«ter of DarbaJara. 

— 

r> 

2 27 

12,6251 

353 

446-49 

273 

iliver Olon Sir Pietje Grlselda. 

— 

5 

1 20 

7,6451 


6-81 

444-15 

273 

Aerial ol Hanyule. 

_ 

0 

8 17 

8,726. 


607 

442-67 

273 

Major Grey of Waterfall ... _ 

— 

5 

11 22 

7.679i 


5-71 

432-51 

273 

Kewpie of Warenda. 

— 

5 

0 27 

6,721i 


6-37 

428-49 

273 

Kina Solomon of Dalobank. 

— 

7 

3 7 

11,976 


3-58 

428-16 

273 

llivei Glen Lord Echo Grlselda ... 

— 

6 

6 1 

7,942, 


6-32 

422-68 

273 

Governor Grey of Pella. 


10 

0 3 

8,219. 


510 

418-92 

273 

Chief of Kiaina. 

_ 

5 

0 10 

7,644 


6-35 

408-91 

273 

Melford’s BiittiT lAii of Pella. 

— 

5 

0 10 

11,748 


3-48 

408-53 

273 

Pembroke of Greylclgh. 

— 

5 

1 14 

10,3991 

.3-82 

396-99 

273 

Iris 5th’s Suporb of Texua. 

— 

7 

1 3 

6,7601 

5*83 

394-21 

273 

King ('hris of Penrhyn. 

— 

5 

3 25 

1,1964 


3-28 

392-92 

273 

Gleiiowle Grisf*lda . 

— 

0 

0 19 

9,7.571 

3-94 

384-10 

240 

Kiishv’h Jellietje of Hill View . 

_ 

6 

11 26 

10,933J 

3*47 

379-48 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Gri.selda. 

— 

5 

4 10 

7,227 


.5* 15 

372 45 

273 

Lord Merdeu of Eudunda. 

— 

5 

8 7 

7,0361 

5-26 

370-32 

273 

('arnation’s Lad of Dalebank . 

— 

0 

11 29 

7,6461 

4*78 

365-11 

273 

Twylish of Dalebank. 

— 

5 

3 29 

10,365 


3-48 

3^)72 

273 

Glenowie Bei‘t« Grlselda. 


9 

0 14 

10,234 


3-52 

360-48 

273 

Empress Kitchener ot Burradale_ 

— 

5 

4 15 

8,416 


419 

352-72 

273 

Loyalty of Britigo View . 

— 

0 

1 21 

5,646 


618 

348-99 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . 

— 

6 

0 13 

10,044 


3*44 

345-82 

273 

Pembroke of Greylelgh. 

— 

8 

0 15 

8,4041 

409 

344-12 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 


5 

11 16 

9,012 


3-68 

331-24 

273 

River Glen Sir Pietje Grlselda. 

- 

8 

9 23 

6,084 


5-44 

330-97 

273 

Thorn of Banyule . 


5 

2 20 

.5,490 


600 

329-66 

210 

ll<5tfor«l Julian . 

— 

5 

0 9 

7,4111 

4-43 

328 01 

273 

Fussy’s Hero of Hill View . 

— 

6 

0 16 

8,172 


401 

.327-83 

273 

River Glen Sir Pic*tje Grlselda. 

— 

5 

3 0 

8,133 


403 

327-76 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

-- 

9 

0 23 

9,189 


3-49 

321-14 

273 

Limit of Bast View . 

— 

7 

5 3 

6.2081 

4-93 

306(M) 

273 

Bramble’s Lord of Linden . 

— 

7 

10 21 

8,884 


3-42 

303*71 

273 

Belmont of Darbalara. 

— 

12 

11 18 

8,244 


8*66 

301-71 

273 

Anthony of Gleneira . 

— 

6 

3 20 

7.6121 

304 

300-08 

273 

Conjuror of Darbalara. 

— 

8 

4 28 

6.064 


5-91 

299-42 

273 

Grey Sprite of Linden. 

— 

7 

10 10 

6,8351 

4-36 

298-08 

273 

Searchlight of Darbalara . 

— 

5 

0 20 

8.4071 

8-64 

297-43 

273 

Miutual Pearl Piebe . 

__ 

6 

11 28 

7.706 


3-86 

296-78 

273 

Le«ter of Darbalara. 

— 

5 

7 12 

6.2201 

4-72 

294-19 

273 

Glenlea Vera’s Valour 2nd. 

— 

5 

2 1 

7,395 


3*06 

293-21 

273 

Perfection of the Valley . 

— 

9 

6 18 

5,829 


503 

293-08 

273 

Trixie’s Lad of Glen Kwin . 

— 

6 

10 21 

7,686 


3-81 

289-18 

273 

Pembroke of Greylelgh . 

— 

5 

7 12 

6,793 


4-23 

287-36 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. 

— 

6 

2 3 

5,566 


512 

284-81 

273 

Socrates of Rockness. 

— 

9 

9 20 

6,981 


4*06 

281-45 

273 

Anthony of Gleneira . 

— 

5 

1 29 

6,544 


405 

265-22 

273 

Iris 5th’8 Superb of Toora . 

— 

8 

4 12 

5.407 


4-87 

263-41 

273 

Staghorn Madeira’s King . 

— 

5 

2 26 

7,261 


3-59 

260-06 

273 

Iris 5th’8 Superb of Toora . 

— 

10 

10 0 

6,615 


3-81 

2.52-01 

273 

Somerset . 

— 

5 

6 29 

6,345 


.3-91 

248-35 

210 

Mayflower’s Jcllicoe <)f Illawarra. 

— 

8 

2 0 

6.166 


402 

247-78 

273 

Yeoman of Darabalara. 

— 

8 

3 25 

6.7154 

3-67 

246-34 

273 

Bright’s Jock of Oakbank . 

— 

8 

4 14 

7.260 


3-33 

241-60 

240 

Majestic of Bast View. 

— 

A 

6 7 

6,000 


3*42 

235-91 

240 

Pembroke of Greylelgh. 

— 

5 

11 4 

4.590 


4-96 1 

227-60 

240 

Bramble’s Lord of Linden . 

— 

14 

1 16 

4.9091 

4-27 

209-47 

273 

Anthony of Gleneira . 

— 

5 

8 18 

6,706 


311 

208-34 

180 

River Glen Pietje Posch . 

— 

8 

6 9 

6,225 


3-81 

206-15 

120 

Konigen Pietertle Lad . 

— 

5 

8 17 

3,600 


6-70 

205-02 

210 

Werribeo Starbright’s Fancy. 

— 

7 

1 8 

3.615 


6*38 

194-63 

120 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank. 

— 

6 

1 13 

4.4174 

4*23 

186-91 

240 

Janet’s Haylls of Ben Ix^mond . 

Dry 

6 

1 17 

4,865 


3-31 

161-27 

180 

Duchess’ Sunrise of The Bluff. 

Exemption 

5 

0 6 

3,150 


4*88 

153-84 

120 

Repulse of Somerville. 

— 

5 

7 0 

3,780 


3*58 

135-51 

60 

Glenbuni Segis Grlselda . 


8 

9 27 

1,740 


4-50 

78-24 

60 

Mllklad 6th of Dalebank. 

Sold 

5 

7 0 

1,530 


3-70 

.56-63 

30 

Iris Sth’s Superb of Toora . 

— 

7 

6 10 

1,080 


314 

33-96 

30 

Limit of Bast View . 
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BUTTB&FAT TESTS (OFFICIAL) FOB HALF YEAB ENDED DEOEHBEB SlBI, IftSS, OF 

1933, WERE BBOISTEBED IN 


Particulars of 
Registration. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

C.R. only. j 

Balaklava Grisolda Viola . 

Junior Two* 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. i 

YBAR-OLDS.— 

Friesian 

O.R. only. 

Glenowie Princess Fauliiu* . 

H. Mountstephen, Montolth. I 

•• 

C.R. only. 

Tresco Fosch Iris. 

W. L. Scarborough, Mt. Barker . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

** 


Overlook Remus Sunny . 

Jersey 

App. (’. 

j Strathcarn Priinr(»sc. 

Senior Two-vear-olds.— 

1 E. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat . j A.I.S. 

App, C. 

1 Stratheam Melba. 

Junior Thrbb-tkar-old.— 

1 E. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat . | A.I.S. 

App. D. 

j Gaymaid of Strathcarn. 

Mature Cows 

j K. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat . 

. —Buttbrfat 
j A.I.S. 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTKRFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1933. 



1 

Average 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
MUk. 

1 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


Herd No. 

Ao. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

1 

Per Herd 
for 

Dec. 

Per Cow 
for 

Dec. 

Per Herd 
for 

Deo. 

Per Cow 
for 

Dec. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B. 

18 

17 

J.b8. 

11,733J 

Lbs. 

651-86 

Lbs. 

567-67 

Lbs. 

30-98 

% 

4-75 

6/C. 

21’97 

17-81 

15,6081 1 

710 44 

647-82 

29-49 

4-15 

6/H. 

22 

20-52 

13,5931 

617-88 

723-20 

32-88 

6-32 

6/Y. 

12-42 

10-65 

7,8301 

630-47 

320-88 

26-84 

4-10 

6/Il. 

26-23 

20-58 

19,1711 

759-86 

826-62 

32-76 

4-31 

6/Ll. 

23-26 

19 

16,0051 

688-11 

698-18 

25-72 

3-74 

6/Oo. 

20 

19 

18,868| 

943-18 

892-74 

44-64 

4-73 

6/Pp . 

14-29 

13-97 

10,913 

763-68 

662-51 

88-66 

6-()6 

6/Rr. 

30 

26-19 

28,540 1 

951-33 

1,152-69 

38-42 

4-04 

6/TT. 

18-16 

1616 

14,9611 

823-87 

661-19 

36-41 

4-42 

6/Xx . 

24-90 

21-77 

20,7861 

834-80 

871-74 

36-01 

4-19 

6/Zz . 

27-65 

23-97 

20,069 

728-46 

966-00 

36-03 

4-81 

6/BBB. 

28 

22-48 

22,112i 

789-73 

962-02 

34-36 

4-35 

6/Ccc. 

20-06 

18-19 

12.641 

630-16 

566-52 

27-74 

4-40 

6/Ddd . 

19 

16-39 

16,406i 

810-87 

604-77 

31-83 

S-98 

6/Eeb ... . 

24 

21-03 

20,805 

866-87 

836-61 

34-85 

4-02 

6/Fff. 

22 

21-77 I 

19,770 

898-63 

807-32 

36-70 

4-08 

6/GGO . 

24-39 

18-77 

19,430 

796-64 

778-67 

31-93 

4-01 

6/HHH . 

17 

15-90 

11,4341 

672-62 

499-26 

29-37 

4-37 

6/In. 

21 

17-23 

17,301* 

823-88 

720-54 

34-31 

4-16 

6/Jj.t . 

26 

22-48 

17,047* 

666-67 

795-87 

.30-61 

4-67 

6/KKK . 

39 

37-55 

38,058 

976-86 

1,489-60 

38-19 

3-91 

^/Lll . 

22 

17 

12,276 

55800 

530-18 

24-10 

4-82 

Means. 

22-62 

19-80 

17,680-83 

777-27 j 

1 754-40 

33-35 

4-29 
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IPOUNDATION, APFBNDIX cows, and of PUBB BBBDS which on DBCKMBBR 318T 
THE CALF KOLt ONLT. 


Calved, j 

Age at 
Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Average 

Test. 

Total 

Butterfat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 


Y. M. D. 






Bittterfat Stanoard, 

230LBS. 





16/3/33 

2 2 13 

7,207* 

317 I 

228-29 

240 

Glenowie Beets Griselda 

2/1/33 . 

1 5 12 

6,135 

3-56 

218-30 

278 

Qlenowie Netherland Prince II. 

12/9/33 1 

— 

3,585 

3*79 1 

135-76 

90 

r Particulars not supplied by 

:21 /8/33 1 


2,350 

4*23 1 

99-33 

120 

\ owner 

Buttbrfat 

STANDARD, 

250LBS. 





29/3/33 , 1 

2 8 7 1 

1 2,070 1 


1 88-38 


1 Sunflower’s Searchlight 2nd of 


1 

1 1 

1 4-27 

1 : 

1 ^ 

1 Wangara 

Bdtterfat 

STANDARD, 

270LB8. 





23/4/33 1 

3 4 12 

j 1,680 

1 3*91 

j 65-70 

j 60 

1 Sunflower’s Searchlight 2nd of 

1 Wangara 

STA.’»»r>ARD, 

350LBS. 






24/4/33 I 

5 4 17 

j 2,880 

j 4-06 

j 116-88 

j 90 

j Gay Boy 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR 


ASSOCIATION. 


DECEMBER, 1933. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
f'ows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

1 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per ("ow 
October 
to 

Dec. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

libs. 

_ /o 

51V .. 

33 

31-58 

19,660* 

696-78 

1,980-68 

1,008-72 

30-67 

101-30 

5-13 

5/D . 

34 

31 1 

17,846 

524-86 

1,814-04 

935-91 

27-68 

98-54 

5*24 

6/E 

37-19 

31-65 

15,103 

406-10 

1,689-83 

765-06 

20-50 

83-74 

5-07 

6/P . 

35 

31-61 

21,409 

611-69 

2,176-06 

1,063-57 

30-10 

ia3-87 

4-92 

6/R . 

61-29 

60-26 

27,768* 

452-90 

1,563-77 

1,193-46 

19-47 

64-62 

4-30 

5/S... , 

13 

12-68 

7,061* 

543 19 

1,881-37 

350-81 

26-99 

01-24 

4*97 

5/Ek . 

, 17 

17 

11,160 

666-47 

2,160-26 

535-00 

31-47 

105-13 

4-79 

6/Gg . 

18-29 

15 

8,1101 

443-56 

1,282-11 

401-08 1 

21-93 

62-11 

4*94 

6/KK 

20 

13-39 

9,035* 

461-78 

1,779-77 

415-13 

20-76 

81-76 

4-59 

5/Nn 

; 16 

16 

8,556 

534-76 

1,945-91 

413-47 

26-84 

95*44 

4-83 

5/QQ . 

15-87 

12-48 

6,556* 

413-14 

1,522-49 

307-70 

19-39 

76-78 

4-69 

5/Rr 

21 

15-39 

5,480 

260-95 

1,194-47 1 

293-98 

14-00 

66-70 

6*36 

5/Ss . 

17 

16-46 

8,201 

482-41 

1,596-91 

393-12 

23-12 

74-74 

4-79 

6/Tt . 

1 12 

11-03 

7,111 

692-68 

2,290-87 

345-97 

28-83 

112-21 

4-87 

6/Vv . 

i 14 

14 

5,688* 

406-32 

1,743-60 

287-76 

20-55 

79-26 

5-06 

5Ww 

! 23 

18-06 

8,910 

387-39 

1,400-96 

423-32 

18-41 

i 70-34 

1 4*76 

6/Xx 

17 

17 

8,1684 

480-50 

1,793-80 

406-87 

23-03 

87-86 

4-98 

5/Yy 

! 14 

11-81 

5,066* 

361-89 

1,836-50 

Nov.-Dee. 

256-04 

18-29 

67-23 
Nov.-Dec. 

1 6 06 

6/Zz.. 

i 30 

29-61 

16, .581 

552-70 

1,280-93 

633-62 

21-12 

46-22 

3*82 

5/Aaa 

! 10 

18-55 

11,576 

609-26 

1,064-16 ! 

671-38 

30-07 

52*01 

4-04 

6/Bbb 


17 

8,0441 

473-21 

988-47 

390-05 

22-04 

48*38 

4*85 

Means 

! 23-08 

21-02 

11,289-67 

489-19 

1,720-66 

542-03 

23-49 

82-57 

4-80 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


JIE8ULTS OF BUTTEaFAT TESTS FOU EECEMBEU, 1933. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
Ao. of 
Cows hi 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 


Butterfat. 



Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dee. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Dw. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dee. 

Per Cow 
during 
De^ 

Per Ct)w 
July 
to 

Dec. 

' Average 
Test. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

! 

7/B .. 

28-46 

20-68 

17,004t 

597-66 

3,131-72 

650-24 

22-86 

123-95 

3-81 

7/H . 

7 

0-16 

5,284^ 

764-93 

3,467-23 

273-08 

30-01 

105-20 

5-17 

7/K . 

16 

13-10 

10,680 

712-(KI 

4,331-62 

438-50 

29-23 

107-49 

4-11 

7/L .. 

36-90 

31-61 

21,372i 

595-80 

3,382-12 

952 83 

26-56 

159-47 

4-45 

7/1* .. 

25 

26 

16,918} 

036-74 

4,431-47 

727-41 

29-10 

205-89 

4-57 

7/T .. 

ltt-74 

14-61 

8,558} 

611-26 

2,608-80 

371-06 

22-17 

113-47 

4-34 

7/y.. 

27 

24-90 

15,100 

559-48 

3,640-52 

005-64 

24-65 

155-24 

4-41 

7/Aa . 

14 

14 

8 029 

573-50 

3,300-14 

342-45 

24-46 

140-00 

4-27 

7 IKK. 

21-36 

19-39 

17,916i 

839-11 

4,751-68 

738-73 

34-60 

194-08 

4-12 

7/Mm. 

40 

36-23 

20,978} 

524-40 

4,412-44 

780-58 

19-51 

166-23 

3-72 

7/PP . 

20-23 

18-03 

12,996i 

042-43 

3,641-10 

633-24 

31-30 

189-02 

4-87 

7/TT . 

17-56 

14-42 

10,060 

607-41 

3,880-35 

437-58 

24-93 

162-5.5 

4-10 

7/Uu 

20 58 

17-46 

12-414 

003-20 

2,000-15 

535-20 

20-01 

121-99 

4-31 

7/Vv . 

10 

14-97 

I2,271i 

766-97 

4,781-55 

555-24 

34-70 

218-20 

4-52 

7/Xx. 

19 

18-13 

! 18,281 

958 70 

4,20150 1 

945-05 

49-00 

218-09 

5-24 

7/Yy 

25 

19-10 

9,193 

307-72 

2,210-74 

, 392 04 

15-68 

97-09 

4 20 

7/Bbb 

00-94 

61-03 

30,709 J 

439-32 I 

3,449 03 

1,403-49 

20-00 

1.50-09 

4-58 

7/Ccc. 

20 

19-61 

12,421 

021-05 

3,078-49 

562-85 

28-14 

100-03 

4.53 

7/Ddd 

12-71 

ll-.'iS 

6,8.60 

538-94 

3,738-82 

308-09 

24-24 

174-20 

4-60 

7/Ebe 

11 

9-87 

6,030 j 

457-81 

2,827-14 

241-90 

21-99 

136-62 

4-80 





Oct.* Dot*. 



Oct.-Dec. 


7/Fff 

21 

20 

9,625* 

458-30 

1,840-62 

420-88 

20-04 

82-31 

4-37 





! Nov.-Dee. 



Nov.-Dee 


7/Goo 

10 

13-48 

0,852* 

428-28 

961-72 

325-73 

20-30 

45-32 

4-75 

Means 

i 22-70 

20-11 

1 

13,098-09 

576-95 

1 

3,628-95 

577-39 

25-43 

160-75 

4-41 


EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[By 0. F. Andbbson, Poultry Expc*rt.] 

A series of feeding tests are being conducted at Parafield Poultry Station with a 
view to ascertaining if suitable foods which are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of .'50 White Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April 1st, 19SS. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

Ao. 1 Test. —Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part crushed barley, .S parts 
wholemeal (by weight), ^Ib. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 2 Test. —Dry mash composed of same proportions as No. 1 Test. 

Midday—Greenfeed. Evening—Wheat. 

No. 3 Test. —Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts ))ollurd (by 
weight), ilb. moat meal, 50 per cent, chained greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No, 4 Test.—Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (by 
weight), }lb, meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 5 Test. —Morning—l^ozs. wheat per bird. 

Evening—l^ozs. wheat per bird. Greenfeed in season. 

The following are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April 1st, 1933^ 
to January 31st, 1934. 
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Definite conclusions, however, cannot be given at this juncture with regard to the 
various methods of feeding. It is necessary for the tests to complete the 12 months 


before «any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 


No. Eggs Laid 

April 1st to No. Eggs Laid 

No. of Test. December .list. Month January. 

No. 1 . 5,650 668 

No. 2 . 5,262 695 

No. 3. 4,794 614 

No. 4. 5,.5.37 767 

No. .5. 2,.524 .33.3 


Total Eggs Laid 
April 1st to 
January 31st. 
6,318 
5,957 
5,408 
6,304 
2,857 


RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 

LEADING SCORES TO WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 1934.— 

GRADE EGGS ONLY, 


White Leghorns. 


Singles — 

A. G. Dawes. . 

B. Rowe __ 

H. H. Hefford 

Trios — 

W. C. Slape .. 

A. G. Dawes. . 

B. Cooke .... 
Teams — 

L. A. G. Pitt . 
W. A. Carter . 
B. Rowe _ 


Minorcas. 

Singles — 

V. F. Gameaii. 

M. O. and C. A. Roberts. 


Blaok Orpingtons. 

Sbigles — 

A. G. Dawes. 

N. F. Richardson. 

H. H. Hofford . 

Trios — 

N.‘ F. Richardson. 

H. J. Mills. 

H. J. Mills. 

Te^tns — 

H. J. Mills... 

S. E. Reedman. 


Any Other Heavy Breeds. 


Rhode Island Reds. 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills. 

B Rowe (Barnevelders) . 

V. F. Gameau. 


Trios— 

H. J. Mills ... 
V, F. Gameau 
V. F. Gameau 


Teams — 

V. F. Gameau . 

W. R. Williams 


Eggs l^aid. 

156 

155 

153 

431 

404 

391 

735 

708 

707 


125 

102 


186 

182 

170 


468 

440 

431 


871 

626 


143 

134 

131 


350 

324 

303 


627 

527 


Bird No. 

136 

106 

67 

65-57 

136-138 

19-21 

88-93 

13-18 

103-108 


139 

143 


176 

206 

171 


205-207 

187-189 

184-186 


184-189 

193-198 


229 

238 

228 


229-231 

223-226 

226-228 


223-228 

232-237 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1933-34. 

Sbotion 1.—Whitb Lsohobns. 


Score to Month ending January 
31st, 1934. 


Ckimpetitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Egga. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

B. F. Ashmeade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken¬ 
sington Park 

(1) 121 

(2)64 

(3) 146 

331 

L. R. Badoook . 

77, Findon Rd., Woodville 

(4) 112 

(6) 132 

(6) 117 

361 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(7) 102 

(8) 122 

(9) 67 

291 

C. J. C, Burton. 

MallaU. 

(10) 94 

(11) 67 

(12) 138 

299 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 114 

(14) 142 

(16) 89 

345 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16)128 

(17) 143 

(18) 92 

363 

B. Cooke . 

Kan man too. 

(19)146 

(20)136 

(21) 110 

391 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22)71 

(23) • 

(24) 26 

97 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(26) 103 

(26) 95 

(27)141 

339 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 67 

(29)133 

(30)121 

321 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 77 

(32) 12 

(33) 82 

171 

R. C. Crittenden- 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34)119 

(36) 138 

(36) 70 

327 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37)138 

(38) 96 

(39) 114 

347 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 117 

(41) 117 

(42)103 

337 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(43)131 

(44) 118 

(46) 124 

373 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(46) 122 

(47) 73 

(48) 100 

295 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(49)110 

(50) 76 

(61) 93 

278 

V. F. Qameau. 

(62) 79 

(63) 112 

(64) 118 

309 

W. Chas. Slape. 

Magill Road, Magill. 

(66) 1.S6 

(56) 143 

(57) 152 

431 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(68) 109 

(69) 89 

(60) 137 

336 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(61) 131 

(62) 92 

(63)127 

350 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry St., Murray Bdge. 

(64) 75 

(66) 72 

(66) 13 

160 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(67)153 

(68) 104 

(69) 62 

319 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd., Salisbury 

(70) 111 

(71) 132 

(72) 88 

331 

W. H. A. Hodgson . . 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 101 

(74) 92 

(75) 84 

277 

B. A. Lamerton .... 

Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 103 

(77) 41 

(78) 136 

280 

C. 11. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79) 116 

(80) 139 

(81) 44 

299 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 1 

(82) 126 

(83) 117 

(84) no 

352 

V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(85) 112 

(86) 87 

(87) 67 

256 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(88) 143 

(89) 107 

(90) 101 

351 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91) 117 

(92) 147 

(93) 120 

384 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethel ton . 

(94) 38 

(95) 134 

(96) 100 

272 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Kthelton . 

(97) 126 

(98) * 

(99) 50 

176 

£. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert Street, 
Gilberton 

(100) 81 

(101) 129 

(102) 79 

289 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(103) 102 

(104)111 

(105) 155 

368 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(106)124 

(107) 106 

(108) no 

339 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(109) 92 

(110) 113 

(111)124 

329 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(112) 134 

(113) 126 

(114) 41 

3(K> 

Thomas A Bison ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(115) 24 

(116)43 

(117) 12L 

188 

Thomas A Bison ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 110 

(119)125 

(120) 116 

351 

H. L. TwartE. 

Gawler. 

(121)76 

(122) 146 

(123) 133 

354 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(124) 100 

(126) 73 

(126) 122 

295 

F. F. Walford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

1, Ludgate &rou8. 

Colonel light Gardens 

(127)116 

(128) 128 

(129) 72 

316 

F. F. Welford . 

(130) 144 

(131)139 

(132) 41 

324 
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Eoa-iiAYmo Competition—Section 1—White Leghobns— continued . 


Competitor. 

1 

Address. 

Score to Month ending January 

31st, 1934. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. W. Dawes . 

Total—Seotioi 

V. F. Gameau . 

M. O. and C. A. 
Roberts 

Total—Sectio 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
a 1 . 

Section 2 —Any other ■ 
Findon Road, Woodville 
(Minorcas) 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 
(Minorcas) 

n 2 . 

(133) 93 
(136) 156 

(134) 149 
(137) 128 

(135)145 
(138) 120 

387 

404 

Light Brex 
(139)125 

(142) 45 

IDS. 

(140) 86 

(143) 102 

(141) 73 

(144) 74 

14,391 

284 

221 

— 

— 

— 

605 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 


Arthur Cook .. 

B. Cooke . 

L. H. Crawford .... 
L. H. Crawford .... 

Les. Darcy . 

Les. Darcy . 

J. H. Dowling. 

H. Fidgo . 

II. H. Hofford. 

F. J. Hudson . 

A. G. Dawes. 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

H. J. Mills. 

H. J. Mills. 

J. Rawe. 

S. E. Reedman. 

8. E. Reedman. 

H. L. Twartz . 

A. G. Dawes. 

N. F. Richardson ... 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 
W. H. L. Wittenberg 

W. Woodley . 

W. Woodley . 


187, Goodwood Road, 
Colonel Light Gardens 

Kanmantoo... 

Military Hoad, Grange .. 
Military Road, Grange .. 

Mypolonga . 

Mypolonga . 

Glossop . 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk. 
McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

64, Wificox Av., Prospect 
230, Portrush Road, 
Glenui^a Gardens 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

Box 76, Gladstone. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 
Edward St., Edwardstown 
Honeyton St., Seaton Pk. 
61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 
51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

Gawler. 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
60, Beaufort St., Wood* 
ville Park, Kilkenny 
3, Rushton St., Goodwood 
3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

Tailem Bend. 

Tailem Bend. 


Total—Section 3 


(145) 146 

(146) 164 

(147) ♦ 

310 

(148) 35 

(149) 11 

(160) 58 

104 

(161) 89 

(152) 90 

(163)135 

314 

(154) 160 

(165) 160 

(156) ♦ 

30j 

(157) 150 

(168)117 

(169) ♦ 

267 

(160) 73 

(161) 116 

(162) 59 

248 

(163) 89 

(164) 66 

(165) 23 

168 

(166)130 

(167) 65 

(168) 76 

271 

(169) 87 

(170) * 

(171) 170 

257 

(172) 82 

(173) 136 

(174) 37 

254 

(175) ♦ 

(176) 186 

(177) 77 

263 

(178) 99 

(179) * 

(180) 114 

213 

(181) 109 

(182) 74 

(183) 126 

309 

(184) 140 

(185)161 

(186) 130 

431 

(187) 152 

(188)143 

(189) 145 

440 

(190) 147 

(191) 68 

(192) ♦ 

215 

(193) 107 

(194) 79 

(196)119 

305 

(196) 62 

(197) 137 

(198) 132 

321 

(199) 47 

(200) 109 

(201) 111 

267 

(202) 164 

(203) 130 

(204) ♦ 

294 

(205) 182 

(206) 149 

(207) 137 

468 

(208) 121 

(209) 40 

(210) 61 

221 

(211) 75 

(212)122 

(213) 144 

341 

(214) 23 

(216) • 

(216) 99 

122 

(217) 141 

(218)120 

(219) * 

261 

— 

— 


6,965 


Section 4—^Any other Heavy Breeds. 


H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

(220) 49 

1 (221) 62 

(222) 64 

1 165 


Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 





V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(223)126 

(224) 94 

(226) 104 

' 324 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(226) 90 

(227) 82 

(228) 131 

303 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(229)143 

(230) 129 

(231) 78 

350 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





W. R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frew ville 

(232) 84 

(233) 108 

(234) 82 

274 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





W. R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., FrewviUe 

(236) 93 

(236) 42 

(237)118 

253 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





Bruce Rowe ....... 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(238) 134 

(239) 101 

(240) ♦ 

235 


(Bamevelders) 





Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(241) 35 

(242) 115 

(243) 1 

151 


(Welsumers) 





Total—Section 4 . 

— 


— 

2,056 


♦Dead. Note. —Only first grade eggs are shown above. 
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BLACK-EYED SUSAN. OR ROCK LILY-Omithogalum 

thyrsoides (Jacq.). 


[By A. L. Warren, R.D.A., Field Officer.] 

Bliick-Eyed Susan, or lioek Lily, belongs to the Lily family (Liliaceae), -whieh is 
well repre.sented in all parts of the world, and is most abundant in the temperate 
regions. A number of species are cultivated as vegetables, the shoots of asparagus 
and the bulbs of onions being familiar to all. Not a few^are valued ornamental 
j)lants, such as the tulips, hyacinths, and many showy lilies: whilst a few contain 
poisonous x>roperties, the effect being x>urgative, emetic and narcotic. Some of 



Black-Eyed Susan or Bock Lily 

Ornithogalum thyraoidee (Jacq.). 


these are of use in medicine. On account of the property of tainting milk and meat, 
owing to the unpleasant garlic-like smell possessed by several naturalised species, 
they are bad weeds of both pasture and arable land. 

The lilies are sometimes arborescent shrubs, but in temperate regions are mostly 
fleshy herbs, often with underground bulbs, or rhizomes. The roots arc mostly 
shallow, but sometimes extend to considerable depths in the soil. Bulbs, root¬ 
stocks, and rhizomes are storage organs which, through being buried in the soil, 
are well protected, and plants so provided are most difficult to control or eradicate.. 
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The leaves are usually long, simple, parallel-veined, and often sheathing the 
stein. Flowers mostly several, in spikes, pannicles, or umbels, always with bracts. 
They are regular, perfect, conspicuous, with a perianth of six divisions, either free 
or united towards the base, usually arranged in two rows. Stamens are six in 
number, inserted at the base of the perianth; ovary superior, three-chambered; 
fruit, a berry or capsule. 

The genus Ornithogahim, to which the Rock Lily belongs, is a large and Avell- 
known ornamental one, with a perianth of six segimmts, which are spread in the 
form of a star. Most of them are native to the Mediterranean region, or South 
Africa, and South Africa is the original home of O. thyrsoides. Members of this 
genus are not provided with the objectionable odor so characteristic of garlic. 
The bulbs of some species, when cooked and eaten, are said to bo wholesome and 
nutritious. Nevertheless, when they spread out of control, they would he undesirable 
weeds, because they have no forage value, and choke out useful herbage. Also, they 
have ample provision to reproduce themselves both by means of numerous seeds 
and bulbs. 

Two species of Oniithogalum have been recorded for South Australia: ~ 

(1) O. arabirnm, which has not established itself to any extent. 

(2) 0, thijrsoides, which has within the last few years spread over a small area 
near the Abattoirs, and in the Hills, at HorsnelTs Gully. Near the Abattoirs it is 
inhabiting open country, which has in the past been cultivated. Here it has 
followed a slight depression in the level of the ground, from the main road towards 
the sea. In llorsneirs Gully it is occupying a very steep, stony, and almost 
inaccessible hillside, and although isolated patches occur on both sides of the valley, 
it does not appear in any of the cultivated land. 

The history of the Rock Lily at the Abattoirs is obscure, but in the Hills it has 
been known to exist for many years, where it has apparently spread from an old 
garden, which was established in the early days of the State, and it has not covered 
much new ground during the last twenty years, so that it may be concluded that it 
is a garden escapee, which will not cause much damage in soils which arc regularly 
cultivated, and that it will only be harmful by crowding out useful plants on 
pasture land. 

The common name of Rock Lily has been given to Orfiithogalum thyrsoides 
hecause it is able to maintain itself in very rocky situations, making a handsome 
display in places which would otherwise be comparatively devoid of herbage. Some¬ 
times it is called Black-Eyed Susan, on account of the brownish blotch at the base 
of each perianth segment; but this name is more commonly applied to 
Ornithogalum arahicum, Ornithogalum thyrsoides is a bulbous perennial, with 5 
to 8 long, fleshy, radical leaves, 6in. to 12in. in length, and lin. to IJin. wide. The 
stem, or scape—simple, erect, 12in. to 18in. long, raceme 30-50 flowered, 
pedicles erect, lengthening after flowering, each with a large, acute scarious bract 
at the base. Perianth segments 2in. long, spreading, acute, self-colored, with a 
brownish blotch at the base. Filaments alternatively longer and lanceolate. Pistil 
inconspicuous, thus distinguishing it from O, arcdyicum. Fruit—a capsule, with 
many small irregular black seeds, each capsule containing about 40 seeds. 

Unlike many bulbous plants, bulbs are not produced, and there is generally one 
bulb to each plant, and multiplication will mainly be by seed. The seeds, being 
small, compact, and without appendages, would not be easily carried great dis¬ 
tances; therefore the spread to new areas would be slow. The bulbs being just 
below the surface of the soil, and without numerous small bulbils, ordinary tillage 
would facilitate eradication. This should be done before the plants reach the 
flowering stage. In situations where, for a variety of reasons, tillage is not 
possible, spraying with a 10 per cent, solution of sodium chlorate should prove 
effective. This operation should be carried out as soon as there is sufficient growth 
on the plant to hold the material. 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AGRICULTURAL BUREAU AND 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S SIXTH ANNUAL CROP COMPE¬ 
TITION. _ 

[Judged by E. S. Alcock (District Agricultural Instructor).] 

CLASS 4-IMPROVED PASTURE COMPETITION, 1933. 

The season which was not quite so favorable for the growth of vegetation 
as last year opened well with good autunm rains, but the winter months 
were much drier and colder than usual, and growth in the pastures was also shorter. 
Spring rains were rather light, and hot winds and frost at the end of October 
ripened the annual plants on the lighter land. Dry weather also affected plants 
on the heavier land. These conditions favored the development of the larvae of 
the cockchafer beetles, and they did considerable damage to many pastures. Lucerne 
flea was also plentiful in the district. 

So far the only practical method of checking the larvae of cockchafer beetles 
is to break the land early in the season, either before or just after the first rain. 
If done before rain, the gi*azing capacity will not be reduced to any great extent, 
provided the field has been sown Avith annual plants. Where paddocks have been 
down to Subterranean clover for several years, the grubs appear in gradually in- 
creasing numbers until they reach their maximum. Where they are noticed—if 
the land is broken up early and then either sown down with oats or other crops— 
they can be checked. Ploughing destroys or exposes them to their natural enemies, 
or makes conditions unsuitable for them for a few years. 

The pastures entered were all excellent entries, demonstrating the value of sowing 
suitable forage crops. Mr. Button's New Zealand Certified Perennial rye grass 
(mother seed) stood out as the best rye grass paddock in that district. 

The suitabilit of Wimmera rye grass and subterranean clover for the lighter 
soils of this district could also be seen on Mr. W. K. Chambers Dairy Council 
plot at Mil Lei, and more of this rye grass will be used in future in those areas 
which are ploughed every few years in order to grow oats, barley, potatoes, &c. 

Where weeds grow so prolifically, care and good management are necessary 
to keep them under control. Competitors sow suitable seeds, and provided their 
pastures are carefully grazed and adequately top dressed, the pasture plants will 
crowd out useless plants. Attention might be given to the provision for more 
shade and shelter for livestock. In this direction, Mr. Caine is to be commended 
for the work he has done, especially in such a district as Kongorong where cold 
winds are very severe. 

Four entries were received, and these were judged on November 20th and 21st. 
The details of judging are shown in the following table:— 


Name and Address. 

Bulk of 
Pasture 
Available 

Quality of 
Pasture. 

Freedom 

from 

General 

Care 

Area. 

Total 


per Unit 
of Area. 

30 

Type of 
Plants. 
15 

Feeding. 

Value. 

10 

Useless 

Plants. 

20 

of 

Pasture. 

15 

10 

100 

1. F. W. Button, Yahl ... 

2 . P. C. Caine (1), Kon¬ 

25 

14 

9 

19 

14 

10 

91 

gorong . 

3. F. C. Caine (2), Kon- 

28 

12 

7 

18 

12 

10 

87 

gorong . 

4. E. J. Byrne, Glencoe 

25 

12 

« I 

1 

17 

11 

10 

81 

East. 

27 

12 

1 

7 

17 

12 

5 

8 a 
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The Pastures. 

1. F. W. Button, Yahl, 26J acres. No. of section, 1200. Hundred of Oambier* 
Three paddocks well fenced and watered; 6J acres sown with New Zealand perennial 
rye grass and subterranean clover May, 1932; top dressed with lOOlbs. 45 per 
cent, super annually. 

This fine paddock had been well grazed throughout the year, and was in excel¬ 
lent condition. Clean and free from weeds. A good sole of rye grass was estab¬ 
lished on 64 acres with 4bush. of certified seed or about 121 bs. per acre. 

The other two paddocks had been sown with subterranean clover in 1926 and 
1928, also white clover and perennial rye gi’ass. In 1930 3cwts. crushed limestone 
per acre were applied. The area treated with the limestone produced earlier 
feed, and was also liked by the stock. Subteranncan clover provided the bulk 
of the grazing of these paddocks with a little perennial rye giass, barley grass, 
sterile brome, patches of cape weed, and a few thistles. The entry presents a 
fine sight when compared with many other fields in this district. 

The paddocks were harrowed on March 20th and then top dressed. Twenty- 
three milking cows have been pastured, manly on the 264 acres. On Sep¬ 
tember 1st five more cows were brought in, and on October 20th three more head, 
making a total of 31 cows. The herd had occasional access to a 15-acre paddock. 



Portion of Mr. Button’s herd on his Pasture Competition entry, which has 
been kept closely grazed throughout the season. 


They rtweived some chou moullier and grass hay until the gi-ass was well started 
on May 17th. The returns which Mr. Button supplied are very interesting:— 



Gallons 
of Milk. 

Average 

Tost. 

Lbs. 

Butterfat. 

1932. 

Defiombor ... 

15-632 

o/ 

/ 

3-9 

610 

1933. 

12-052 

3-9 

470 


10-439 

3-9 

407 


11-028 

3-9 

430 


10-198 

4-2 

428 


11-791 

4-3 

507 

. 

1 14010 

4-0 

561 

Jillv . 1 

1 15-225 

4*1 

624 


18-392 

4-1 

754 


21-627 

25-602 

4*0 

3*9 

865 

998 


23-166 

3-9 

903 


189*168 


7,557 


2. F. C. Caine, Kongorong, 25 acres. Section 441, hundred of Kongorong. 
This paddock, which was awarded first place last year, was sown in 1928 with 
subterranean clover, white clover, alsike clover, cocksfoot grass and Western 
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District perennial rye fj^rass, and has been regularly top dressed with 901bs. 
48 per cent, super annually, except last year, when blood and bone manure was 
used. This year the paddock received OOlbs. 45 i)er cent, per acre. The pasture 
consisted mainly of subteiTanean clover, sterile and soft brome, a fair amount of 
perennial rye grass and Yorkshire fog, some cocksfoot rib grass, little slender 
clover, cape weed, brixa, sorrel, I'ooted catsear, and white clover in patches. 
Although very (^lean and free from thistles and other weeds, rather too long and 
rank to be a good pasture. 

vSufficient use was not made of this earlier in the year, the grazing records 
show that it was grazed with another 35-acre paddock by 30 milking cows. The 
grazing results and returns of these two paddocks are given below:— 


1933. 


January. SOOlbs. butterfat 

February. 260lb8. “ 

March. 320lbs. “ 

April. 420lb8. “ 

May . 5:i0lb8. 

June. 680lbs. “ 


1933. 

July . 8301 bs. butterfat 

August. 90()lbs. “ 

September. l,()501bs. “ 

October . l,1501bs. 

November. ],020lbs. “ 


Total, 7,460lba. butterfat. 
3. F. C. Caine (2), Koiigorong, 35 acres. 



Mr. Caine’s entry in the Pasture Competition lost points on account of its 
rankness of growth and of insufficient stocking. 

Sown with the same mixture as the jirevious paddock, and top dressed in a similar 
manner. Mainly subterranean clover, sterile brome, soft brome, perennial rye 
grass, cocksfoot, silver grass, a few slender thistles, and white riLshes. The majority 
of the plants were more matured in this field, for it did not appear to have been 
grazed so heavily except around the gate, where the feed was much shorter and 
greener. 

These paddocks provide an interesting example of pasture improvement, and 
Mr. Caine is to be congratulated on the work he has done. However, judging by 
the appearance of his fields, he could carry much more stock than he does. 

4. K. J. Byrne, Glencoe East, llj acres. Part section 102, hundred of Young. 

Two paddocks sown with 261bs. perennial rye grass, 21bs. white clover, lib. 
strawberry clover, lib. subterranean clover in 1930 with an oat crop. The 
seeds were broadcast by hand after the oats were drilled, then top dressed with 
OOlbs. 45 per cent, super annually, except in 1932. 

The second paddock was sowm a year later. A good entry on rather light 
land, consisting of perennial rye grass, Yorkshire fog, subterranean clover, slender 
clover, little white birdseye, and knotted clovers, sterile brome and brixa. These 
paddocks should provide a good picking for the 16 cows grazing on them for a 
good part of the year. Although growth was rather long and somewhat rank when 
inspected, it was intended to run the mower over it. The pastures were also very 
clean and free from weeds. A good entry showing what improvement can be 
effected with light land. 
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VARIABILITY IN STOCK-POISON PLANTS. 

{Peculiarities in the behavior of certain plants with regard to their poisonous 
properties under changed conditions of climate, soils, localities, are discussed 
in an article by F, N. Howes in Bulletin No, 7, 1933, of the Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, Apart from its scientific value, the bulletin is of more than usual 
interest to livestock owners, and much of the information contained in it may 
apply to conditions within our own State. Extracts of the article are published- 
below.) 

Continuous overstockings does much to increase the incidence o£ plant 
poisoning, Tor animals are then prone to consume unwholesome or harmful 
plants, which, under more normal conditions, ihey would not touch. Overstocking 
frequently resultMi in a .steady diminution in some, if not all, of the more desirable 
species while others (which may be toxic) gradually increase. 

With improved stock the possibility of vegetable poisoning assumes a more 
serious aspect and deaths resulting therefrom involve greater financial loss. Low 
grade native stock require considerably larger quantities of certiiin poisonous 
plants to produce fatal results than do well bred animals. Imported animals- 
are often less discriminating than those locally bred and may consume harmful 
plants that are left untouched by other animals. 

Loss(*s appear to be greatest in the more arid subtropical parts of the world. 
In parts of South Africa, Australia, and the South-western United States of 
America, the aggregate mortality is without question higher and of greater 
seriousness than in pastoral regions in temperate countries. In some area.s of 
the United States the annual losses due to poisonous plants are regarded as 
being considerably in excess of those caused by infectious diseases or by predatory 
animals. 

It is in arid or semi-arid areas, where the vegetation is subject to unusually varied 
climatic and edaphic conditions, with irregular rainfall and often prolonged con¬ 
ditions of drought, that the question of variability in toxicity among poisonous 
plants (i.e.f variability in the same spetdes) is becoming so apparent. 

Iritcmsive experimental work has been, and is being, cairied out on stock- 
l>oisoning i)lants in various countries, especially South Afnca, Australia, and 
several parts of the United States. Diagnosis in vegetable poisoning is often 
complicated by the fact that the symptoms produced by some plants are closely 
similar to those caused by certain bacterial diseases or other pathological dis- 
order.s. It is believed by veterinarians and others that many of the ob.scure 
affecjtions of livestock that at present baffle solution will eventually be traced 
to plant agency. Some species of poisonous plants affect the animal in a dis¬ 
tinctive and characteristic manner, the effects being quite unlike those produced 
by other poisonous plants. On the other hand different species occuiTing in 
diff(*rent countries may cause a strangely similar type of poisoning. This is 
becoming increasingly noticeable among plants whose toxicity is of the cumu¬ 
lative type, i.e., where poisoning does not take place until a fairly large quantity 
of the plant has been consumed continuously over a lengthy period which may 
extend to several weeks or months. 

Among the several factors liable to influence the toxicity of poisonous plants 
two of the most important have been shown to be the season of the year when 
consumed and the area where grown. Seasonal variation in toxicity has now 
been closely studied in a number of troublesome plants and some interesting 
facts ascertained. 

sheep, is only toxic during some two or three months of the year. Another 

In South Africa, Tribulus terrestris L., the cause of a serious malady with 
plant {Pacliystigma pygmaea Schltr.) Robyns, is responsible for a sheep disease 
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and is known to vary a great deal in toxicity from season to season. In some 
seasons the disease is quite absent whereas in others mortality is high. Another 
sheep (disease, prevalent in drier areas, has been sliown to be due to grazing on 
certain species of Geigerkiy among which arc G. passerinoides Ilarv., G, aspera 
Harv., and G. Zeyheri Ilarv. These shrubs have to be consumed for several weeks 
before symptoms develop and it has been shown that they vary considerably in 
toxicity throughout the year. Certain species of Ciicumisy e.g., G, myriocarpus 
Naud and C. Africamis L.f. have been found to ])e troublesome in sheep in the 
winter months, l)ut not in the summer in South Africa. 

In regions subject to a distinct or pronounced dry season the incidence of plant 
poisoning is often highest at that period when the dry'season finishes and the 
first rains commence. This may be due to the fact that at this partciular period 
there is a short.'ige of pasturage and harmful plants not normally eaten are 
consumed. In these regions it is often found that in seasons when the rains are 
late mortality is noticeably higher than in normal seasons. A factor which may, 
and often does, account for this is that the poisonous plants in question may 
be of a succulent or ])ulboiis nature and not so dependent on the rains for the 
commencement of growth as are the grasses or other pasturage plants. The 
result is that the noxious species aj)pear in leaf first and may be eaten in quantity 
by browsing animals, particularly as herbage is scarce at that period. 

The stage of growth when consumed is an impoKant factor with some species 
in determining whether they are likely to be toxic to animals. Some plants have 
been shown to be harmful only in the very young stage, others only when 
flowering or in fruit, and others only when in a wilted condition. Plants poisonous 
only when wilted or in the young stagd frequently owe their toxicity to the 
presence of cyanogerietic glucosides. Some plants, however, which are poisonous 
only wheri^ very young are not cyanogenetic. Chenopodium atriplicinum F. Muell. 
affords an instance of toxicity in the young stages only. This saltbush is a 
common herbage plant in parts of Australia and is frequently grazed by sheep 
with no ill effects. In some seasons, however, it has been strongly suspected as 
the cause of heavy mortality. Work in Australia now shows that when fairly 
large quantities are consumed the plant is liable to prove fatal, though only 
when the i)lantl is in the young stage. Echmopogon ovatns Beauv., the ‘‘Noogoora 
Burr’^ is another Australian plant regarded as poisonous only in the young 
(two-leaf) stage. 

There appears to have been a marked divergence of opinion regarding the 
danger to livestock of Jjotvs australis Andr., a plant widely distributed in 
Australia. From material examined at the Imperial Institute it was found that 
immature plants contained a cyanogenetic glucoside, but fully developed plants 
contained nothing of a toxic character. This fact no doubt explains the con¬ 
tradictory reports that exist regarding the plant. 

In the case of Dichapetalum cymosum (Hook) Engl, in South Africa the 
young growth is considerably more toxic than, the old and as little as |oz. of the 
leaves have been proved to be sufficient to cause the death of a sheep. It is 
unusual among stock-poison plants for such small quantities to constitute a lethal 
dose. With the bulk of the important stock-poisoning plants of the world, ke,, 
those that actually cause heavy losses, comparatively large quantities have to be 
taken by an animal before harmful or fatal results occur. This is contrary to 
popular belief. 

There is increasing evidence to show that plants which are toxic in one area 
may, although plentiful, be innocuous or but slightly toxic in another. Trihulus 
terrestris L., previously referred to, does not appear to be associated with stock¬ 
poisoning in any country except South Africa. Among Australian plants there 
are several examples of this variation in toxicity attributed to locality. Euphorbia 
Drummondi Boiss., a common weed, has been found to be toxic in some localities, 
but not in others. 
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Diseases of sheep in Australia known as or “shivers/^ often resulting? 

in death, are caused by certain alien species that have become completeljr 
naturalise<l (Stachys arvensia L., Malva parviflora L., and Lamiiim amplexicaule 
L.). These plants are natives of European countries, but do not appear to have 
come under suspicion in regard to poisoning in their native habitat. There are 
also good reasons for suspecting that Lantana crocea Jacci. and L. Camara L. may 
vary in their degree of liarmfulness to stock in different parts of Australia. 

It is reported that in 1891 Russian peasants of Saratov suffered from 
''lath>Tism’’ as a result of large (|uantiiies of a commonly cultivated pulse 
{Lathyrus sativus L.), being imported from India and used in the preparation 
of bread owing to the shortage of wheat at that time. It is of interest in this 
connection that in Canada, where Lathyrus salivas is cultivated and the seeds 
used as food, toxic symptoms do not arise. 

The succulent Cotyledon orbicnlata L. or ‘^pig’s ear’^ causes death in fowls and' 
sheep in South Africa. It has be(*n found that the toxicity varies in different 
areas and this variation is believed to be due to soil conditions. 

(lenerally, the active poisonous principle exists in, greater concentration in some 
particular organ of the plant. In a large number of species the roots or root¬ 
stocks are poisonous and there are occasions, such as after heavy rain, when the 
roots may come away from the soil on the first tug of grazing. Rootstocks 
may be washed up or exposed along watercourses as is believed in the case of 
Cicuta occidentdlis the “poison parsnip” or “water hemlock” in the United States. 

The species of animal, its age, and condition are important factors in deter¬ 
mining the effect produced on an animal, particularly in the case of prussic acid. 
Generally speaking young and immature animals are far more susceptible than* 
the older ones. 

Feeding habits are sometimes responsible. Sheep are more selective feeders 
than cattle or horses and often leave plants that are eaten indiscriminately with 
the other herbage by larger animals. Species of Tianunculus when in flower may 
poison cattle and horses, but not sheep, which are bettor able to avoid them. 
Sheep have been recorded as avoiding a plant one day which they may partake 
of copiously the next. Furthermore some sheep may be observed feeding freely 
on one species that other sheep in the same flock will avoid. Among animals 
of the same breed, age, and state of health it has been found that the quantity 
of a given plant required to kill one animal may be four times as great as that 
required as a lethal dose for another. One species may be harmful or fatal to 
one class of animal, but harmless to another. Others may be harmful to more* 
than one class of animal, but produce different symptoms in those respective 
classes. 

The action of Leucaena ghiu^a Bth. affords an interesting example of a plant 
harmful though not fatal to some classes of animal, but harmless to others. In 
tropical and subtropical countries it is used as a soiling crop, fodder, or hedge 
plant and the leaves and shoots are readily eaten by most grazing animals, and 
the plant affords nutritious hay. In the West Indies anff elsewhere horses, mules,- 
donkeys, and pigs feeding on the plant lose their hair (in varying degrees), but 
cattle, sheep, and goats consume it without perceptible effects. It has been sug¬ 
gested that in ruminants the process of mixing the food with saliva and slowly 
digesting it may cause the poisonous principle to be neutralised, and these animals 
therefore escapci injury. 

Numerous instances of immunity in wild animals are known. 

The curious effect of certain plants in acting harmfully only on animals with 
unpigmented skin or those breeds without pigmentation is well known in siich 
plants as Hypericum perforatum L., St. John^s W'ort; Fagopyrum sagittatum Gilib.,. 
Buckwheat; Medicago denticulata Willd., Trefoil Bun*; and certain species of 
Trifolium, The ingestion of such plants by stock in sufficient quantity leads to* 
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photos^>nsitisation with the development of dermatitis and later necrosis of the 
unpi^mented surfaces of the body on exposure to sunlight. Those animals in 
which the exposed parts are pigmented arc quite unaffected. Sunshine is neces¬ 
sary for the development of the malady, and if dull weather accompanies or 
follows feeding of the plant or if animals are kept out of sunshine, symptoms 
do not appear. Photosensitisation in sheep is due to'St. John^s Wort, and at one 
time it was thought that possibly only the mature plant was harmful, but it has 
now been shown that this eJfect may be caused in the early stages of growth. 
Buckwheat has been known to cause the sam€i trouble in various classes of live- 
:stock in the United States. 

Poisoning from the presence of compounds of hydrocyanic acid in plant tissue 
is of common occurrence and no doubt occurs more frequently in the Gramineae 
Species of Sorghum have been long known to be liable to contain dangerous 
amounts of such glucosides and to have been the cause of serious fatality among 
various classes of stock. It has been found in Sorghum and many other plants 
that ilanger exists chiefly in the early stages of growth, i.e., during the period 
•of rapid formation of new tissue or when the plants are in a wilted or damaged 
condition. With most cyanogenetic plants a fairly large quantity of material 
must be consumed by the animal within a comparatively short time for death to 
occur. Many pasture plants, regarded as excellent stock feed when consumed 
under normal grazing conditions, i <?., eaten at intervals and grazed along with 
•other plants, may cause death if eaten extensively in a short period of time. 

Certain leguminous x>lants, normally nutritious fodder plants, may sometimes 
.show evidence of hydrocyanic acid and that this is liable to considerable variation. 
Among these is the Kuro])ean species Lotus corniculaius L., which may be com¬ 
pletely devoid of any cyanogenetic substance in one year, but may possess a 
•considerable (juantity the next. Stunted drought forms exhibited a more abundant 

• development of the substance than did forms of a more luxurious growth. 

Many fodder plants which may be cyanogenetic, such as ^Mohnson's grass,” 
Sorghum hulepense Pers., and other species of Sorghum are commonly regarded 
as quite innocuous when dried or made into hay, the cyanogenetic substance being 
often of an unstable nature and free hydrocyanic acid rapidly disappearing on 
' drying. 

Variations in cyanogenesis has now been shown to be a feature of many 
Australian plants dangerous to livestock. One of the be^t examples is probably 
that affonled by Euphorbia Drummondi Boiss. This plant has long been sus¬ 
pected among some stockovmers in Australia as the cause of death in stock, 
whereas others have always contended that the plant is harndess. Out of a 
total of specimens examined from various localities in New South Wales only 
11 were found to contain a cyanogenetic substance (hence the diversity of opinion). 
Certain species of Acacia in Australia are also known to be cyanogenetic, but to 
be devoid or nearly devoid of the requisite enzyme for liberation of prussic acid. 
Among other dangerous cyanogenetic plants of Australia are Cynodon incompletus 
Nees, ‘‘blue couch; TTetcrodendrum oleifolium Desf., “rosewood”; Lotus cmstralis 
Andr., “birdsfoot trefoil”; Silyhum Mariaurum Gaertn., “variegated thistle” 
(possibly); and Chenopodium carinatum R. Br. 

The importance of saponins in plants as the cause of several obscure stock 

• diseases in many parts of the Avorld is now well recognised. In the majority of 
cases it is only by the prolonged ingestion of these saponin-containing plants 
that injurious results are caused. Other substances such as tannin may com¬ 
pletely counteract any ill-effects from the saponin. In parts of Australia Atalaya 
hemiglauca P. Muell. causes “walkabout” disease of horses, due to the presence 
of saponins. Plants quoted in other parts of the world are Solidago rigida L., 

. Solidago canadensis L., Aster Parryi A. Gray, Senecio Jacobaea L., Senecio 
. latifolius D.C. 
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Ewart state {5 ^‘Little attention has been paid to the effect of the prolonged 
ingestion of plants containing saponin tipon grazing stock, but it is quite possible* 
that certain obscure diseases of stock, and more particularly of horses, in various 
parts of the world may be due to this cause.” 

In Australia ^Valkabout” disease of horses, due fo the ^^whitewood” Alalaya 
hemiglauca F. Muell. is stated to occur only north of the nineteenth parallel, 
whereas the tree occurs abundantly down to the twenty-fifth parallel. 

EAvart states ^‘Many other cases are known in which a poisonous plant becomes 
harmless near its southern or northern temperate limit owing to its developing 
little or none of its poisonous principle under less favorable temperature con¬ 
ditions, and tliis effect Avill be increased if the plant under these conditions pro¬ 
duces more of a protective substance such as tannin, or forms a variety of the 
poisonous principle which is more readily dc'composed in the alimentary canal,” 

There are many instances where it is known that deficiencies in the soil of 
certain minerals result in similar deficiencies in the plants growing in these* 
soils and that these in turn may be responsible for maladies in grazing sto/k, 
such maladies being commonly known as “deficiency disease.” Jt is th.refore 
possible that a plant or community of plants may afford a wholesome and 
adequately balanced stock food ia one area, while in another it may, in the course 
of time, be responsible for a deficiency disease owing to the shortage of a ceHain 
mineral under altered soil conditions. The lack in the jjasturage of any one of 
the essential minerals may cause only a mihl disorder in the animal, such as 
unthriftiness or lack of condition if of mild degree, but if no greater intensity 
it may lead to more grave disorders and to the death of the ajnimal. The 
insufficiency of such minerals as phosphorus, calcium, iron, and iodine has been 
shown to cause some of the worst foriiLs of deficiency disease in different areas. 

Phosphorus deficiency in pasturage is pai’ticularly acute in parts of Australia 
and southern Africa. It has been found that European grasses growing in- 
Australia have a lower average phosphorus content than when growing in Europe, 
but are nevertheless markedly richer in phosphorus (when groAvn in Australia) 
than are the indigenous Australian grasses. 

A common symptom in grazing animals of mineral deficiency in the pasturage 
is in the development of depraved appetite. In the case of phosphorus this loads 
to the chewing of old bones and carcass debris, often resulting in carrion poison¬ 
ing. (In South Australia this .subject has been frequently dealt with by 
Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.) 

Depraved apjietite may develop in stock through causes other than mineral 
deficiency. In the United States a malady (“loc^” poisoning) due to certain species 
of Oxytropi^ and Astragalus does not become manifest until prolonged feeding on 
the plant has taken place, some animals acquiring such a liking for the plant that 
they refuse to eat anything else right up to the time of death. “Horses formerly 
quite gentle become uncontrollable and shy violently at imaginary objects or 
leap high over some slight obstruction. Generally speaking a “locoed” horse can 
be neither led nor backed, and Avhen put in motion cannot easily be stopped 
or turned, but may continue until it runs against a fence or other obstruction.” 
It is stated to be almost impossible to drive in any one direction a flock of 
sheep that have been “locoed.” 

From the facts outlined in this article it is apparent, the term “poisonous 
plant” when used in connection with the pasturage of food plants of grazing 
animals, has come to assume a wide significance. It is now commonly used not 
only for those species that are acutely poisonous, but also for plants that in any 
way disturb the healtli of stock. There can be little doubt that those plants 
that must be consumed in quantity over a long period before harmful results to • 
the animal appear, which, of course, includes those causing deficiency diseases,, 
are of far greater moment to the livestock industry throughout tlie world than- 
are the more rapid-acting drastically poisonous species. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE WEED FLORA OF SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 


[By G. IT. Clarke, B. Sc.,* Botanist at the Koseworthy Agricultural College.] 


(1) Ajuga Iva (L.) Schreb.; an IntroduceJ Species Related to Bugle, Ajuga 

australis, R. Br. 

This plant, a native of the Mediterranean region arid hitherto unrecorded for 
•South Australia, has been growing for some years at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, where it now covers a few acres of ground on what was at one time the 
College Sports Oval. That it escaped recognition has been partly due to 
confusion with another species belonging to the closely related genus Teucrium, 
namely T. sessiUflorum, Benth. It has also becui due to the fact that, during the 
earlier part of the year the plants i)roduce more or less imperfect “winter flowers” 
from which it is impossible to determine the exact form of the corolla, an important 
charficter in this particular genus. Specimens in flower of Teucrium sessiUflorum 



Ajuga Jva. Ajuga australis. 

were found by the writer early in October of last year, and it then became evident 
that the species growing at the College must be an introduced form, and this was 
found to be the case when specimens with normal flowers became available during 
November last. 

Botanical Name. —The plant is known botanically as Ajuga Iva (L.), Schreb.; 
Ajuga {a, privative, and jugum, a yoke), referring to the absence of a distinct 
posterior lip to the corolla, and Iva from the similarity of the odour of the 
flowers to that of another plant, Iva axillaris, which—by a singular coincidence—• 
was recorded for this State only a few months ago. 

Botanically the genus Ajuga belongs to the same family as that which includes 
.such plants as Sage, Mint, Thyme, Rosemary, and Lavender. This family is called 
•the Labiatae, and derives its name from the lipped or “labiate” condition of the 
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tubular corolla formed by union of the normally five flower petals. In most 
Labiates the corolla has two well-marked lips, an upper or posterior, and a lower 
or anterior. In Ajnga the posterior lip is very short or rudimentary, while the 
anterior lip is lon^ and comprises three well-marked lobes. 

Another character present in many members of the Labiate family is an arrange¬ 
ment of the flowers in apparent whorls or clusters at the nodes of an erect scape, 
the whole forming a more or less leafy spike with the flower-clusters at intervals. 
This arrangement, wdiich is well seen in such plants as Wild Sage {Salvia 
Verhcnaca)f Ilorehound ( Marruhium vulgare), Pennyroyal {Mentha Fulegium), 
and many others, is, however, by no means universal, and may be subject to 
variation within the limits even of a single genus, and such, indeed, is the case 
with the genus Ajnga, Ajnga comprises some 50 species spread over Kurope, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, but not present in America. Of the two species 
endemic in Australia, one, ..1. australis, R.Br., known as ^‘Bugle,” is quite common 
in this State and has the type of floAver arrangement referred to. It also shoAVS 
a marked distinction between the loAA^er or “radicar^ leaves and the upper or “stem^^ 
leaA^es (see illustrations on the right). Ajuga Iva (see illustrations on the left) 
shoAA^s a different type of floAver arrangement, the floAvers occurring singly in the 
leaf axils; also there is no clear distinction between radical and stem Ic.aves, all 
the leaA^es being more or less alike both in size and shape. 

Common Name, — No common name has been found for this species. The name 
^^Biigle’’ is sometimes ap])lied indiscriminately to any species of Ajnga, l)ut strictly 
it b(*longs only to those having the floAvers in A\diorls of six or more, which species 
comprise the section B,ngula of the genus. Thus the name may be used for 
J. anstralis, or for A, reptans^ a Aveed in pastures in Kurope and introduced into 
America, or for A. pyramidalis, Avhich is groAvn in gardens; but it cannot be 
applied legitimately to A, Iva, 

Botanical Description. —A pcrciuiial with faintly scented flowers, 2in. to Sin. high, 
woody at the base, the whole plant villous with white septate hairs; stems at first erect; 
then ascending and branching from the loAvcr nodes, very leafy above, becoming bare 
and Avith longer internodcs separating the swollen nodes at the base; leaves opposite, 
obscurely six-ranked, ^in. to l.^in. long, ^iii. to lin. wide, villous on both surfaces, mostly 
linear- or oblong-lanceolato and sessile, the margins revoluto, entire or with 1 to 5 
coarse teeth or lobes towards the summit, the midrib prominent on the under surface; 
flowers solitary in the axils; calyx about fin. long, villous, Avith 5 triangular-lanceolate 
aubequal teeth shorter than the tube; corolla |in. to lin. long with the anterior lip, 
villous externally and in the lateral part of the throat, the tube long, funnel-aliapcd, 
almost glabrous inside except for a ring of cilia near the base, the upper lip truncate 
and very short, the lower with tAVo narroAV obtuse lobes and a largo broad notched 
anterior lobe, purple in color the rest of corolla whitish with jiurple spots in the throat; 
stamens 4, in pairs, exserted from the upper lip and arched over corolla, the anterior 
pair longer than the posterior; filaments ciliate; style shortly bifid, with two flattened 
triangular antcro-postcrior stigmatie lobes; nutlets reticulate-rugose, ^in. long, oboA^ato, 
curved, with an oval scar on attachment on the concave side two-thirds as long. 

The local form differs from the European in having tlio floAvers longer, instead 
of shorter, than the subtending leaves, and the leiives erect ^rather than s])reading; 
also, some European forms have the floAv^ers 2 to 4, instead of solitary, in the axils. 

Froperties. —The plant does not appear to be of much consecpience. It is tough 
and hairy, and probably useless as a fodder. On the other hand there is no record 
of its liaving any seriously harmful properties, its chief offence being that it 
occupies space that would otherAvisc be available to more nutritious pasture plants. 
It does not appear to spread rapidly, though forming an abundance of seed-like 
fruitlets. But, like its Australian relative Bugle {A. australis) j which has earned 
some slight reputation as a Aveed at Naracoorte and certain other parts of the 
State, it does grow particularly well in dry and arid situations, and for this reason 
it is desirable to record its presence as a potential weed capable of becoming 
established in many parts of South Australia. 

(The writer thanks are due to Mr. J. M. Black for confirming tho identification.) 
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(2) Bindy-eyo as a Potential Weed on the Adelaide Plains. 

Bassia qninqueensju,^, P.v.M., var. viUosa, Benth. 

Many people are inelined to suppose that all weeds are alien plants which have 
been introduced from overseas, hut sucli is not invariably the case. The great 
majority do belong, it is true, to this category; nevertheless, there are a few 
instances where the offenders are plants native to Australia. The ease of Ajuga 
australia has been mentioned above; Imt a iiiiich better example is afforded by 
<?ertain species of Bassia, a genus of plants alli<‘d to the Saltbu^hes and comprising 
a number of species of intricately branched shrubs with spinescent fruits, 
inhabiting the drier parts of the ('ommonwealth. The name “Bindy-eye” is 



applied in the North to those species in which the spines are rather long and 
penetrating, and so belongs to several Bassias in addition to the one forming the 
.subject of these notes. Two very similar and closely related species, Bnssia Birchii, 
P.v.M. and Baasia quinquecuspis, P.v.M., known to New South Wales farmers as 
. ‘^Galvanized BurP’ and ^‘Roly-poly^^ respectively, are listed as weeds in the 
, Farmers’ Handbook of New South Wales, and have been proclaimed noxious 
weeds in certain districts of that State. A hairy variety of the latter of these 
plants, Bassia quinquecuspis, var. villosa, Benth., is growing in great abundance 
at present along the fences and iri some stock paddocks adjoining the Main North 
Road, near Paraficld, whither it has evidently been brought by stock from the 
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North or from the Eastern States. The species belongs to the drier parts of 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, and probably also to the north¬ 
eastern and eastern parts of South Australia. 

Description of Plant ,—The plant is an intricately branched spreading shrub, from 
1ft. to 3ft. high, more or less hairy all over. The leaves are alternate, almost flat, 
narrow, pointed at both ends, and from iiii. to ^in. long or sometimes longer. The 
flowers are solitary, eai'h being attached by a broad oblicjue base to the stem in the 
angle made by a leaf. The flower is provided with from 4 to 6, usually 5, spreading 
spines, of which three are about I'm. long, while the other two arc shorter and almost 
united at the base. When the leaves fall the stems appear to bo armed at intervals 
with groups of slender prickles due to the att4:lched and spiiiescent fruits. The fruits 
subsequently become detached as burrs, each burr containing a single seed. I'lio 
accompanying photograph will give some idea of the appearance of portion of a plant. 

When dry the stems are very brittle, and the parts above gi*ound easily break 
away. The spiny branches tend to cling together and the detaidied parts are 
rolled over and over by wind action, gathering up fragments of other and similar 
plants, so that compact balls are formed. These are driven along the ground and 
come to rest at fences and other obstructions, and it is along the fences that the 
plants are most numerous and conspicuous. Such behavior has given rise to the 
name *‘Koly-p9ly,’^ w'hich name, however, is usually applied in this State to the 
related Salsola Kalij^ a plant wdiich behaves similarly in this respect. 

Properties .—Owing to its tough and spiny character Bassia qmnquecuspis is 
useless as fodder, for stock refuse to touch it. But the burrs readily adhere to 
wool or hair, so that stock spread the w’eed without checking the growth of 
individual plants. For these reasons it is obviously a matter of importance to 
get rid of this plant while it is possible to do so without great expense. This could 
be done by cutting and burning the existing plants and any young ones that 
subsequently appear. 

(The writerthanks are due to Mr. J. M. Blavk for confirming the identification.) 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on January 
31st, there being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Acting Chairman), P. J. Baily^ 
J. B. Murdoch, F. Coleman, S. fi^hepherd, A. D. McEwin, Professor A. J. Perkins, Dr.. 
A. E. V. Richardson, and IT. C. Pritchard (Socrefciry). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. A. ,T. Cooke, R. 11. Martin, ^H. N. Wicks, and 
G. Jeffrey. 

Chantfc Name of Branch. —Approval was given to the change of name from 
Kuitpo Industrial (Colony to Kuitpo. 

Neto Branches. —Approval was given to the formation of Branches at Hope Forest 
and Dingabh'dinga (Women’s) and Yundi. In both instances the Board decided that 
those members r(‘sident in the Hope Forest and Yundi Settlements should be 
(‘xempted from subscription to the Joumcil of Agriculture for two years. The fol¬ 
lowing were enrolled as foundation members:—Hope Forest and Dingablcdinga 
Women’s—Mesdames A. T. JefCris, F. Finchen, D. Osboinc, H. Justin, M. Bates, F. 
Bowen, C. Nicol, (\ TT. Fisher, W. C. Catlin, E. Muldoon, G. Watson, C. Jackson, E. 
Peterson, II. Nielson, A. Searle, P. Willaston, C. Barclay, F. Eve, S. G. Goad, A. V» 
Ijowis, Misses 1. Barclay, E. Edmunds, M. and E. Hearle*, and M. Goad. Yundi—C. 
Sandstrom, A. F. Muirson, J. C. Normandale, T. J. Hart, C. Guthridge, A. 
Garvis, E. ,B. Gliddon, W. R. Hedger, B. Whitington, R. H. Smith, G. W. Sykes, 
J. V. McGinnis, G. Lomax, R. W. McAlister, W. C. Jones, J. O. Marshall, W. M. 
Field, and T. R. Smart. 

Life Members. —The following members were approved as Jafe Members of the 
Agricultural Bureau;—Messrs. W. Manser (Mount Gambler), A. W. Magery and 
A. V. Mills (Berri), and W. Patching (Angaston). 

Netr Members .—The following members were added to the rolls of existing 
Branches:—Clare Women’s—Mrs. R. M. Hawker; Mundalla Women’s—Mrs. H. 
Wiese; Mundalla—W. Miatkc; Brinkley—Roy Forrest; Parilla Women’s—Miss S. 
McCormack; Mypolonga—L. Rosser, N. Geue, R. Llewellyn, A. Wedd, W. Vogt; Pen- 
wortham—S. T.. Way man; Belalie Women’s—Mrs. W. J. Goodes; Barmera—A. J. 
Wt^st; Shoal Bay—G. Ostcrstock, A. J. Turner; Macclesfield—J. Schmidt; Belalie 
Women’s—Miss M. McLeod, Mrs. M. Fife; Adelaide—George Bain; Parilla Women’s— 
Mrs. C. Schumacher; Clarendon—Ron. Spencer, Max. Harper, John Langsford, Cecil 
and Verran Smart; Greenock—M. Schluter, M. Martin; Blyth—M. R. Williams; Kyby-! 
bolito Women’s—Mrs. H. L. Williams; Black Bock—A. C. Smith; Wirrilla Women’s— 
Miss C. Evans; Parilla Women’s—Miss P. Foale, Miss P. Dauncey, Mrs. Carman; 
Blackwood—J. H. and D. H. Mellor; Indian Valley—S. Crittenden. 

No. of members for ajiproval, .‘17; present No. of Branches, 334; present No. of 
members, 8,050. 

Several iti'ms were discussed in Committee. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandpord & Oo., Limited, reported on, February 1st, 1934;_ 

Butter.— Trade in butter throughout January fluctuated considerably, and owing 
to the extremely hot spoils experienced the turnover lessened, but responded again 
when milder conditions set in. Whilst an improvement in local values was recorded 
during the month, the British market continued weak, and rates there touched new 
record low levels. This was very disheartening to producers and shippers, and wa» 
brought about through tlie Control Board’s fixation of prices earlier in the season 
being above the price at which British traders were prepared to buy. At date the 
following local prices were ruling and London values for choicest Australian were then 
63s. to 648, per cwt. Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk. Is. lid.; prints and 
delivery extra. (These prices are subject to the stabilisation levies.) Store and 
collectors ’, 4id. to 5d. per lb. at store door, less usual selling charges. 

Eggs.— The supplies of eggs kept up fairly well throughout the month, and with 
exporting having ceased, greater quantities were available for the local and interstate 
markets. Some limited shipments were made to Victoria and New South Wales, but 
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the bulk of the consignments were sold locally or placed into pulp for winter use. 
Values continued steady throughout. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 3Jd. per 
•doKon; selected eggs, l|ozs. and over, 6id. .to 7id. per dozen. 

CuKESE. —^Production, is now rapidly declining, as conditions in the South-East 
have been drier than for many years past, and this has had a serious effect ,on the 
flow of milk. There was no alteration made in these values and overseas exporting 
has .now ceased. Local and Western Australian trade was maintained and stTOcks 
generally cleared from week to week. New makes,, large and mediums, 5i<l. to 6jd.; 
loaf, ()id. to (5fd.; semi-matured and matured, 9d. to 9^d. per lb. 

Bacon. —As usual during heat spells, bacon met with considerably reduced turnover. 
However, as an offset to this, cooked hams and bacon factory smallgoods mot with 
increased turnover; but considerable stocks of bacon in process of curing are held 
by the factories. Bates were steady throughout the month. Best local sides, 9id. 
to 93d.; best factory-cured middles, lOJd. to lid.; large, 9d.; po-lls, 8d. to SJd. Ilams, 
Is. to Is. OJd. per lb.; cooked. Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb. Lard, prints, 6s. per dozen. 

Almonds. —The quantities sent in to the open markets were not heavy, as most 
;growors have ere this quitted the old season’s stocks. However, the consignments 
which arrived met with steady sale, and buyers are now interesting themselves in the 
new season’s crop. Softshells and Brandis, 8d. to 8id.; hardshells, 4id. to 5d.; 
kernels. Is. lOJd. to Is. lid. per lb. 

Honp:y. —An. improved demand for honey set in early in the new year, interstate 
buyers showing a little more interest in this commodity. The fact also of this 
season’s 'Hake” being likely to be a small one no dmibt had an influence in this 
respect. Values continue without any alteration. Prime clear extracted in liquid 
•condition, .3d. to.S^d. per lb.; lower grades. Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Supplies offering were not extensive, but there was no difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in quitting lota as they arrived. Values continued on an even keel: Is. O^d. 
to la. 2d. per lb., according to samjflc. 

Live Poultry. —As usual at this season of the year, a large number of poultry 
farineis arc quitting the old season’s hens, and the majority of the birds submitted 
at r(>cent sales have been only in poor to medium condition and of the lighter breeds. 
Whilst clearances were effected from day to day, the prices for the poorer sorts were 
•easic'r, but for prime quality heavy-weight stock in all classes of poultry there was a 
maintained demand at satisfactory prices. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on 
application. Prime roosters, 3s. 9d. to 5s.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s, 2d. to 3s. 8d.; 
fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 6d. to 3s. Id.; chickens lower; heavy-weight hens, 2s. 5d. 
to 3s.; medium hens. Is. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; light-hveight hens, lid. to Is. 3d.; couple of 
pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 9d.; goslings lower; prime young 
Muscovy drakes, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 9d.; young Muscovy ducks. Is. 9d. to 28. 6d.; ordinary 
ducks, Is. to Is. 9d.; ducklings lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, lOd. to Is. 2d. 
per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 8d. to 9id. per lb. live weight; turkeys, 
poor and crooked breasted, lower; pigeons, 3d. to 4d. each. 

Potatoes. —New season’s, 6s. 3d. per cwt. 

Onions. —^New season’s, 5s. 6d. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tho following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department 
show tho rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of January, 1934, also the average 
precipitation for January, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

1 

For 

Jan., 

1934. 

Av’ge. 

for 

.Ian. 

For 

Year 

1933. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

llain- 

fall. 

1 

Far North 

AND 1 

JUFER J 

o 

har 


Oodnadatta .... 

013 

0-57 

3-67 

4-69 

Marree . 

010 

0-40 

3-82 

5-93 

Farina . 

0-34 

0-49 

3-61 

6-48 

Copley . 

0-10 

0-54 

4-87 

7-93 

Beltana . 

009 

0-85 

.5-71 

8-53 

Blinman . 

006 

0-90 

7-33 

11-92 

Hookina . 

— 

0-47 

5-72 

11-46 

Hawker. 

— 

0-57 

9-37 

12-31 

Wilson. 


0-58 

10-40 

Jl-82 

Gordon . 

— 

0-60 

8-53 

10-59 

Quorn . 

008 

0-63 

9-30 

13-29 

Port Augusta.... 

0-27 

0-51 

8-:i4 

9-46 

Bruco . 

004 

0-44 

6-89 

9-95 

Hammond. 

— 

0-59 

8-60 

11-27 

Wilmington .... 

0-50 

0-79 

11-62 

17-43 

WiUowie . 

0-07 

0-46 

11-35 

12-28 

Melrose . 

0-76 

M3 

19-59 

22-94 

Booleroo Centre 

0-64 

0-72 

14-10 

15-23 

Port Germain ... 

0-81 

0-60 

11-61 

12-55 

Wirrabara. 

0-63 

0-65 

16-78 

19-34 

Appila. 

0-75 

0-61 

11-59 

14-66 

Cradock. 

002 

0-57 

10-51 

10-83 

Carrieton. 

009 

0-73 

9-11 

12-29 

Johnburg . 

003 

0-67 

9-68 

10-59 

Eurelia . 

018 

0-74 

9-70 

12-85 

Orroroo. 

0-24 

0-94 

11-20 

13-23 

Nackara . 

— 

0-63 

10-17 

11-18 

Black Rock. 

— 

0-68 

9-41 

12-43 

Oodlawirra .... I 

026 

0-46 

11-84 

11-67 

Peterborough.... 

017 

0-79 

10-81 

13-27 

Yongala. 

0-24 

0-64 

12-87 

14-47 

North East. 



Yunta . 

— 

0-59 

9-08 

8-54 

Waukaringa .... 

— 

0-48 

6-45 

7-97 

Mannahill. 

0-22 

0-62 

7-55 

8-21 

Cockbum . 

0-14 

0-68 

7-17 

7-98 

Broken Hill, 





N.S.W. 

0-21 

0-65 

8-92 

9-57 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

0-37 

0-59 

1 10-38 

13-26 

Port Broughton. 

0-44 

0-57 

12-03 

13-92 

Bute. 

0*49 

0-55 

14-82 

15-49 

Laura. 

0-62 

0-68 

15-62 

17-99 

Caltowie . 

0-87 

0-67 

16-01 

16-75 

Jamestown. 

0-78 

0-66 

14-26 

17-75 

Gladstone . 

0-86 

0-64 

13-98 

16-33 

Crystal Brook ... 

0*55 

0-63 

13-70 

15-82 

Georgetown .... 

0-81 

0-65 

16-55 

18-41 

Narridy. 

0-69 

0-53 

12-65 

15-88 

RedhiU . 

0-41 

0-55 

15-67 

16-61 

Spalding . 

om 

0-57 

15-71 

18-99 

Gulnare. 

0 -6ff 

0-60 

17-79 

18-71 

Yacka . 

0-50 

0-48 

14-88 

15-40 

Koohmga . 

0-75 

0-67 

13-21 

15-43 

Snowtown. 

0 46 

0-57 

17-57 

15-71 


Station. 

For 

Jan., 

1934. 

Av’ge. 
for 
.1 an. 

For 

Year 

193*). 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

iiafn* 

far. 

Lowe] 

R Nort 

n— co7ii 

Hnued, 


Brinkworth. 

0-58 

0-49 

15-34 

15-83 

Blyth. 

0-54 

0-65 

15-94 

16-80 

Clare . 

0-62 

0-84 

20-89 

24-56 

Mintaro. 

1 00 

0-59 

21-65 

23-47 

Watervale. 

1-46 

0-88 

21-22 

26-91 

Auburn . 

0-94 

0-95 

22-25 

24-00 

Hoyleton. 

0-51 

0-70 

16-08 

17-35 

Balaklava. 

0-26 

0»66 

13-73 

15-49 

Port Wakefield .. 

0-16 

0-54 

12-01 

12-96 

Terowie. 

0-30 

0-68 

10-69 

13-40 

Yarcowie. 

0-53 

0-66 

11-50 

13-63 

Hallett. 

0-52 

0-67 

15-13 

16-48 

Mount Bryan.... 

0-48 

0-52 

17-47 

16-81 

Kooringa. 

0-43 

0-71 

12-98 

17-92 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

0-39 

0-71 

15-12 

18-68 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora .. 

0-95 

0-58 

18-31 

18-93 

Saddlcworth .... 

0-66 

0-73 

18-90 

19-61 

Marrabel. 

0-74 

0-69 

20-89 

19-94 

Riverton. 

0-79 

0-73 

20-71 

20-81 

Tarlee . 

0-40 

0-73 

16-52 

18-13 

Stockport . 

0-36 

0-70 

14-04 

16-97 

Hamley Bridge . 

0-30 

0-73 

13-40 1 

16-61 

Kapunda . 

0-50 

0-80 

17-90 

19-82 

Freeling. 

0-49 

0-70 

15-37 

17-88 

Greenock. 

0-75 

0-74 

19-54 

21-57 

Truro. 

0-95 

0-68 

16-44 

19-95 

Stockwell . 

0-59 

0-66 

18-71 

20-17 

Nuriootpa. 

0-70 

0-73 

21-02 

20-72 

Angaston. 

0-66 

0-75 

20-24 

22-47 

Tanunda. 

0-64 

0-81 

21-34 

22-03 

Lyndoch . 

0-60 

0-72 

20-62 

23-46 

Williamstown ... 

1-17 

080 

27-81 

27-77 

Adelaide Plains. 



Owen. 

0-15 

1 0-33 

15-65 

14-53 

Mallala . 

0-28 

0-68 

14-79 

16-59 

Roseworthy .... 

0-49 

1 0-69 

17-73 

17-39 

Gawler. 

0-38 

0-71 

14-31 

18-97 

Two Wells. 

0-34 

0-63 

15-35 

16-75 

Virginia. 

0-34 

0-66 

17-44 

17-18 

Smithfield. 

0-43 

0-50 

17-34 

17-65 

Salisbury. 

0-32 

0-68 

17-17 

18-59 

Adelaide . 

0-46 

0-70 

22-12 

21-15 

Glen Osmond.... 

0-75 

0-88 

26-64 

26-03 

Magill . 

0-51 

0-81 

22-64 

25-60 

Mount Lofty 

Ranges. 


Tcatree Gully ... 

0-59 

0-79 

22-63 

27-33 

Stirling West ... 

1-89 

1-48 

48-54 

47-05 

Uraidla . 

165 

1-28 

44-17 

44-19 

Clarendon. 

0-82 

1-06 

32-30 

32-89 

Morphett Vale .. 

0-33 

0-73 

21-73 

22-68 

Noarlunga. 

0-27 

0-58 

18-44 

20-41 

Willunga. 

0-70 

0-75 

25-73 

26-03 

Aldinga. 

0-30 

0-54 

19-73 

20-28 
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RAINFALL— conlinutd. 


Station. 

For 

Jan., 

1934. 

Av’Re. 

for 

Jan. 

For 

Yoar 

1933. 

Av’ko. 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 







Mount Lofty Ranges— continued. 


Myponga . 

1-32 

0-05 

26-62 

29-68 

Norman villo. 

0-58 

0-54 

18-47 

20-73 

YankalilJa. 

0-59 

0-53 

20-23 i 

22-90 

Mount Pleasant.. 

0-74 

0-81 

26-63 

27-24 

Birdwood . 

067 

0-97 

27-70 

29 24 

Gumeracha. 

100 

- 103 

31-80 

3344 

Millbrook Res.... 

1-32 

0 98 

32-28 

34-82 

Tweed vale. 

1-28 

0 96 

36-80 

3597 

Woodside . 

109 

0-94 

32-75 

32-30 

Amblesitle . 

100 

105 

35-21 

34-90 

Nairne. 

0 88 

0 91 

30-70 

28-17 

Mount Barker .. 

100 

100 

31-43 

31-97 

Echunga . 

115 

1 02 

35-31 1 

33-26 

Macclesfield .... 

107 

0 87 

29-96 

30-44 

Meadows. 

1-20 

1 01 

34-03 

36-21 

Strathalbyn .... 

0*41 

0-68 

18-62 

19-32 

Murray F 

LATs ANT) Valley. 


Moningie. 

0 51 

0-60 

14-85 1 

18-42 

Milang. 

0-21 

0-59 

11-57 

14-97 

J..anghornc’s Ck. . 

0-.39 

0*45 

13-69 

14-90 

Wellington . 

0-32 

04)8 

12-37 

14-70 

Tailem Bend .... 

0-27 

0-46 

14-59 

15-08 

Murray Bridge .. 

0-19 

0-54 

9-40 

13-64 

Callington. 

0-31 

0-65 

13-63 

15-22 

Mannum . 


1 049 

9-17 

11-53 

I*almer. 

0-45 

042 

18-34 

15-55 

Sedan . 

0-49 

0-54 

12-45 

12-11 

Swan Reach. 

0*59 

0-36 

11-44 

10-62 

]Uanchetown ... 

04r> 

003 

10-12 

11-03 

Eudunda . 

0-81 

0-65 

16-32 

17-18 

Sutherlands .... 

0-46 

0-33 

9-51 

10-88 

Morgan . 

0-30 

048 

7-22 

9-21 

Waikerie. 

0-30 

0-33 

8-14 

9-70 

Overland Corner 

' 0-58 

0 45 i 

7-19 

10-37 

Loxton .. 

1-53 1 

0-40 

8-91 

11-65 

Renmark. 

0'52 1 

044 

7-13 

10-49 


West of Sfenceb’s Gulf 


Euela . 

0-18 

0-58 

8-52 

9-98 

Nullarbor . 

0-02 

0-36 

7-77 

8-84 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

001 

0-36 

12-55 

11-93 

Penong . 

0-03 

0-29 

12-76 

12-23 

Koonibl)a . 

0-06 

0-28 

12-60 

12*11 

Denial Bay. 

0-07 

0-23 

9-43 

11-52 

Cedima . 

0-03 

0-21 

10-28 

10*16 

Smoky Bay. 

0-04 

0-23 

11-28 

10-51 

Wirrulla . 

0-14 

0-11 

10-98 

10-50 

Streaky Bay .... 

0-08 

0-39 

14-67 

14-88 

Chandada . 

0-06 

— 

14-44 

— 

Minnipa. 

0-17 

0-55 1 

1617 

13-87 

Kyancutta . 

0-10 

— 

12-34 

— 

Talia . 

— 

0-26 

15-14 

14-63 

Port Elliston ...♦ 

0-04 

0-37 

18-45 

16-50 

Yeelanna . 

— 

0-23 

14-53 

16-02 

Cummins . 

0-05 

0-36 

17-31 

17*61 

Port Lincoln .... 

0-19 

0-53 

18-27 

19-43 

Tumby . 

0-07 

0-28 

13*63 

14*14 

Ungarra . 

0-16 

• 0-30 

15-86 

16-87 

Port Neill. 

0-08 

0-31 

11-53 

13*16 

Arno Bay . 

0-08 

0-37 

13-28 

12-63 


Station. 

For 

Jac., 

1034. 

Av’ge. 

for 

•Jan. 

For 

Year 

103 : 1 . 

Av’gc. 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

West of Spencer’s Gulf —o 

1 

ontinued. 

Rudal]. 

0-38 

0-51 1 

13-66 i 

13*12 

Cleve . 1 

0-17 

0-50 

17-50 1 

14*79 

Cowell . 

Oil 

0-44 

8-61 

11*12 

Miltalie . 

0-33 

0-50 

15-08 

13*64 

Darke’s Peak ... 

0-16 

0-52 

14-11 

15-23 

Kimba. 

0-19 

0-28 

11-58 

11-84 

Yorke Peninsula. 



V/allaroo .. 

0-20 

0-52 

13-39 

13-99 

Kadina . 

0-25 

0-49 

12-94 

15*69 

Moonta . 

0-33 

0-49 

12-75 

15*10 

Paskeville. 

0-30 

0-47 

13-94 

16-52 

Maitland. 

0-48 

0-59 

16-44 

19-97 

Ardrossan. 

0-22 

0-47 

13-29 

13-98 

Port Victoria ... 

0-33 

0-44 

12-82 

15-49 

Curramulka .... 

0-36 

0-56 

14-30 

17*95 

Minlaton. 

0-29 

0-49 

14-58 

17*85 

Port Vincent ... 

0-19 

0-39 

12-30 

14-60 

Brentwood . 

0-47 

0-33 

14-69 

15*58 

Stansbury. 

0-25 

0-54 

15-59 

16*84 

Warooka. 

0-23 

0-42 

14-50 

17*53 

Yorke town . 

0-22 

0-45 

13-87 

16*94 

Edithburgh. 

0-27 

0-48 

14-71 

16*40 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

0-33 

0-58 

22*35 

24*86 

Kingseote . 

0-38 

0-43 

18-00 

19-16 

Penneshaw. 

0-37 1 

0-39 

16-96 

19*02 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-54 

0-66 

19-21 

21*42 

Port Elliot . 

0-36 

0-63 

18-50 

19*95 

Goolwa . 

0-44 

0-63 

16*11 

17*87 

Copeville. 

0-55 

0-34 

10-31 

11*57 

Meiibah.^.. 

l-Ol 

0-48 

9-51 

11*46 

Alawoona . 

1-01 

0-42 

11-05 

10-29 

Mindario. 

0-45 

0-46 

11-48 

12-22 

Sandalwood .... 

0-45 

0-50 

12*27 

13*73 

Karoonda . 

0-40 

0-45 

12-42 

14*48 

Pinnaroo. 

0-57 

0-40 

10-94 

14-57 

Parilla. 

0-34 

0*42 

9-83 

14-01 

Lameroo . 

0-39 

0-52 

11-95 

16-10 

Parrakie . 

0-45 

0*41 

14-07 

14-64 

Geranium . 

0-49 

0-43 

15-92 

16-53 

Peake . 

0-45 

0-51 

13-05 

16-13 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-25 

0-51 

9-83 

15-43 

Coomandook .... 

0-37 

0-46 1 

13-66 

17-20 

Coonalpyn. 

0-62 

0-63 

21-16 

17-53 

Tintinaia. 

0-39 

0-46 

18-24 

18*73 

Keith. 

0-.35 

0-40 

16-67 

17-96 

Bordertown .... 

0-92 

0-68 

16-54 

19-26 

Wolseley. 

0-49 

0-57 

17*12 

18-52 

Frances. 

0-34 

0-65 

24-48 

20-01 

Naracoortc. 

0-72 

1 0-78 

24*42 

22-63 

Penola. 

0-22 

1-01 

23-65 

26-05 

Lucindalo . 

0-42 

0-69 

25*77 

23-29 

Kingston. 

0-29 

0-71 

19*26 

24-37 

Robe . 

0-21 

0-77 

23-91 

24-68 

Beachport. 

0-28 

0-84 

27-95 

27-07 

Millicent . 

0-21 

0-95 

28-75 

29-81 

Kalangadoo .... 

0-23 

M3 

30-58 

32-38 

Mount Gambier.. 

0-24 

1-32 

23-36 

30-55 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


B 

Adelaide. 

t 

_ 

_ 

Geranium. 

* 

24 

31 

Alawoona . 

* 

— , 

__ 

Gladstone . 


23 

30 

Allandalo East .... 

t 

23 

30 

Gladstone Womei^s 

t 

20 

20 

Alma . 

* 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 


13 

13 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

896 

2 

2 

Goode. 


— 

— 

Arthurton. 

899 

— 

-— 

Goode Women’s.... 


— 

— 

Ashbourne. 


28 

28 

Greenock. 

898 

5 

5 

Auburn Women’s .. 


23 

30 

Green Patch ...... 

900 

22 

29 

Balaklava . 

* 

26 

26 

Gumeracha . 


26 

26 

Balhannah. 

* 

— 

— 

Hanson . 

* 

27 

27 

Balumbah. 

* 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

* 

28 

28 

Balhannah Women’s 

912 

— 

— 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

41 

— 

— 

Balumbah Women's 

41 

7 

7 

Hope Forest . 

904 

5 

6 

Beotaloo Valley ... 

897 

26 

26 

Hope Forest (Wom’s) 

t 

— 

— 

Bolalie Women’s ... 

« 

13 

13 

Hoyleton. 


19 

19 

Berri. 


.— 

26 

Inman Valley. 


15 

16 

Belvidere. 


— 

— 

Jamestown . 

* 

21 

21 

Blackheath . 

t 

1 

1 

Jervois. 


8 

8 

Black Rock. 

897 

6 

6 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

4> 

10 

19 

Black Springs. 

4> 

_ 

_ 

Xalangadoo. 

m 

10 

19 

Blackwood. 


12 

12 

Kalyan. 

m 

21 

21 

Blyth . 

t 

23 

23 

Kangarilla Women’s 

* 

15 

16 

Booborowie. -. 


26 

26 

Kanni. 


_ 

_ 

Booleroo Centre ... 

♦ 1 

23 

30 

Kapinnie . 

* 

_ 


Boolgun. 


22 

22 

Kapunda. 

« 

9 

9 

Boor’s Plains. 

♦ 

4 

- ■ 

Karoonda . 


28 

28 

Rnrrika. 




Keith . 

4i 

22 

29 

Bowhill .. 

* 

26 

26 

Kelly . 

* 

24 

31 

Brentwood. 

« 

1 

1 

KiKi. 

* 



Brinkley. 

* 

28 

28 

Kilkerran. 


22 

29 

Brinkworth. 


26 

26 

Kongorong . 


26 

26 

Brownlow.- 


- 

_ 

Koolunga . 

* 

_ 

- 

Buchanan. 

m 

— 

— 

Koonibba. 

* 

22 

29 

Bute. 


15 

15 

Koonunga. 


— 

— 

Butler. 

♦ 

B 

— 

Koppio. 

* 

27 

27 

Caliph. 

* 

6 

6 

Kringin . 


26 

26 

Caralue. 

* 

28 

1 28 

Kulkawirra. 


13 

13 

Carrow. 

* 

28 

28 

Kyancutta. 

* 

6 

6 

Charra . 

♦ 

— 

.— 

Kybybolite . 

894 

22 

1 29 

Cherry Gardens ... 

t 

— 

.— 

Kybybolite Women’s 

* 

— 

— 

Chilpuddie Rock ... 

* 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

* 

24 

31 

Clare Women’s. 

t 

— 

— 

Langhorne’s Creek . 


21 

28 

Clarendon . 

4i 

26 

26 

Laura. 


24 

31 

Cleve . 

* 

2 

3 

I.«aura Bay. 

t 

13 

13 

Collie . 

* 

7 

7 

Laura Bay Women’s 

913 

13 

13 

Coomandook. 

* 

23 

30 

Lenswood and Forest 




Coonawarra. 

* 

22 

29 

Range . 

* 

— 

— 

Coonawarra Women’s 

912 

21 

21 

Light’s Pass. 

t 

— 

— 

Cummins. 

* 

9 

9 

Lipson . 

« 

24 

31 

Cungena . 

* 

1 

1 

Lone Gum & Monash 

t 

28 

28 

Currency Creek .... ' 

* 

26 

26 

Lone Pine . 

« 

26 

26 

Dudley. 

* 

— 

.— 

Lowbank. 

* 

28 

28 

Elbow Hill. 

* 

22 

29 

Loxton. 

♦ * 

9 

9 

Etidiinda . 


5 

5 

Lyndoch . 

♦ 

27 

27 

Eurelia. 

* 

10 

10 

McLaren Flat .... 




Eurelia Women’s .. 

* 

7 

7 

McLaren Flat Wm’s 

* 

1 

1 

Farrell’s Flat. 

* 

23 

30 

Macclesfield. 

* 

15 

16 

Finnis. 

* 

— 

— 

MacGillivray ..... 

904 

27 

27 

Frances . 

894 

— 

.— 

Mallala. 

♦ 

19 

19 

Frayville . 


— 

— 

Maltee .. 


22 

29 

Gawler River .... 

* 

— 

— 

Mangalo. 

* 

— 

— 

Georgetown. 

* 

24 

31 

Mangalo Women’s . 


B 

14 
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INDEX TO BUREAU REPORTS—con/miMrf. 



Rejxirt 

Dates of 



Dates of 


on 

Meetings. 


Report 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Page. 



Branch. 

on 




Feb. 

Mar. 


Page. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Marama. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Roberts Verran.. 

901 

_ 

_ 

Meadows . 


28 

28 

Rosedale. 

* 

— 

— 

Milang . 

906 

24 

31 

Roseworthy . 

* 

— 

— 

Millicent. 

* 

23 

30 

Rudall .. 

* 

27 

27 

Millicent Women’s . 

4t 

B 

— 

Saddle worth . 

* 

23 

30 

Miltalie. 

* 

24 

31 

Saddleworth Women’s 


6 

6 

Monarto South .... 

903 

— 

— 

‘ Scott’s Bottom *.... 


24 

31 

Moorlands . 


— 

28 

Shoal Bay . 


27 

27 

Morchard. 


23 

30 

Smoky Bay. 

* 

— 

— 

Morohard Women’s. 

914 

2 

31 

Snowtown . 

* 

9 

9 

Mount Barker. 

* 

19 

19 

South Kilkerran ... 

* 

6 

6 

Mount Bryan. 


— 

— 

Springton. 

* 

7 

7 

Mount Compass ... 


— 

— 

Stanley Flat . 

* 

19 

19 

Mount Gambler ... 

t 

9 

9 

Stockport . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Hope . 


27 

27 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

14 

14 

Mount Pleasant.... 

906 

9 

9 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

23 

23 

Mudamuckla. 


10 

10 

Sutherlands. 

* 

— 

— 

Mundalla. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Tailem Bend. 

* 

1 

8 

Mundalla Women’s 

915 

22 

29 

Talia. 

* 

23 

30 

Murray Bridge .... 

* 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

* 

3 

3 

Murraytown . 


— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

920 

7 

7 

Mypolonga. 


— 

— 

Taplan. 

* 

B 

27 

Myponga . 


15 

15 

Taplan Women’s .. 

* 

— 

— 

Myrla. 

* 

28 

28 

Taragoro . 

* 

22 

29 

Nantawarra. 

t 

22 

29 

Tarlee. 

* 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 

* 

10 

10 

Truro . 

* 

19 

19 

Narridy t v t t T V - * T T 


_ 


Tulkineara. 

♦ 

22 

29 

^nlflflfmy , ^ , 

* 

_ 

_ 

Tweed vale. 

* 

15 

15 

Nelshaby Women’s 


— 

— 

Ungarra. 

* 

1 

8 

Netherton . 


28 

28 

Upper Wakeheld .. 

* 

— 

— 

Nunjikompita. 

♦ 

22 

29 

Uraidla and Summer- 

* 



Nunkeri. 


28 

28 

town . 

* 

5 

5 

O’Loughlin . 

* 

12 

12 

Waddikee Rocks .. 

m 

24 

31 

Overland Corner ... 


28 

28 

Waikerie . 

* 

9 

9 

Owen . 

* 

12 

12 

Wallala .. 

♦ 

14 

14 

Palabie. 1 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wanbi . 

4i 

28 

2a 

Parilla . 

* 

20 

20 

Wandearah . 

♦ 

27 

27 

Parilla Women’s ... 

916 

21 

21 

Warcowie. 

* 

27 

27 

Parilla Well. 

* 

26 

26 

Warcowie Women’s. 

* 

— 

— 

Parilla Well Women’s 

* 

27 

27 

Warramboo. 


27 

27 

Parrakie . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Warramboo Women’s 

* 

— 

— 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

916 

27 

27 

Wasleys. 

111 

8 

a 

Paruna. 

* 

2 

2 

Wasloys Women’s . 

4i 

1 

1 

Paskeville . 

4i 

27 

27 

Water vale. 


19 

19 

Pata. 

♦ 

2 

2 

Wauraltee. 

♦ 

27 

27 

Penola . 


3 

3 

W’^eavers. 

41 

12 

12 

Penola Women’s .., 


— 

— 

Wopowie . 

4i 

26 

20 

Penwortham. 

♦ 

28 

28 

Wepowie Women’s 
Williamstown Wm’s 

* 

B 

— 

Petersville. 


27 

27 

4t 

7 

T 

Petina . 

« 

24 

24 

Willow ie. 

4i 

26 

20 

Pinbong . 

« 

— 

— 

Wilmington. 

4i 

i|i 

13 

13 

Pinnaroo. 

* 

— 

— 

Wirrilla . 


1 

1 

Pinnaroo Women's . 

917 

23 

30 

Wirrilla Women’s .. 

* 

1 

1 

Port Elliot. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wirrulla. 

* 

21 

21 

Pygery. 

Pygery Women’s .. 
Quom. 

« 

♦ 

« 

27 

27 

Wolseley . 

Wudinna. 

Yadnarie . 

896 

4i 

12 

27 

12 

27 

Ramco. 


26 

26 

Yandiah. 

* 

9 

9 

Redhill. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Yaninee. 


— 

— 

Rendelsham . 


24 

31 

Yeelanna. 

4i 

. 28 

28 

Rendelsham Women’s 

918 

— 

— 

Yurgo. 




Riverton . 

♦ 

12 

12 

Yurgo Women’s.... 



—1“.^ 


• No reports received daring the month of January, f Held over. K In recess, t Formal. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer should bo a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Bepartmcut of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

It the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—Life members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August 1st, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another, member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August 1st 
In each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 

MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

FRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 20.01in.). 

December 6th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Handling a Young IIokse —The mbntlily meeting was held in the railway yards, 
where Mr. W. Pfitzner gave a demonstration of handling a young horse, and prefaced 
his remarks by saying tliat a horse treated with kindness wus made a servant for the 
of its life, but if treated rmiglily it might possibly develop into a horse that 
could never be trusted. The correct time to break in a horse was between the ages 
of two and four years. Tho horse, a two-yoar-old draught filly which was used for 
the demonstration, was caught, and Mr. W. B. Pfitzner ad\’anced very gently and 
quietly to the horse’s head, when a halter was then put on. The next operation was 
to handle her legs, which was done with the assistiuico of a rope, one front foot being 
held up until the ihorso stopped straining, and immediately the horse stopped the foot 
was lowered to the ground. This was done so that tho horse would allow its foot to 
bo picked up without struggling or straining. All feci were trcalcd in turn in tho 
same manner. The mouthing was done with a bridle, so that tho horse could seo 
everything that was being done to it and not be frightened. It was not very long 
before Mr. Plfitzncr was able to make the filly answer to the rein and lead. (Secretaiy, 
C. Kodi.) 


KYBYBOLITE (Average animal rainfall, 22m.). 

October 10th.—^Attendance. 22. 

lIisix)RY OF Wheat in Australia. —^Mr. E. Darcy read tho following paper:— 

Although Australia’s [first wheat crop was harvested as long ago as 1789, it was 
many years before the new settlements could rely on suffleient local production for 
local needs in all years. There were several reasons for the slow progress in wheat 
production during the early days of the different colonies. The main causes in New 
South Wales and Victoria were that the early colonists were pastoralists and not 
interested in agriculture. In South Australia the land boom—almost as soon as the 
province was founded—delayed the development of farming until land values had 
found their natural level. The tStates on Dio mainland were relying on the supply of 
wthcat and flour imported from Tasmania, the first importation taking place in 1815, 
Tasmania Dius being tho first State to export wheat; and again in 1820 Tasmania made 
history by exporting tJie first wheat overseas, a shipload being sent to Brazil. The 
first wheat to bo grown on the mainland was at Rosehill, New South Wales, in 1789, 
and the crop returned 200bushels, whidi ivas set aside for seed purposes. Wheat- 
growing made very slow progress, an,d in the next 18 years the area under crop 
liad only increased to some 6,000 odd acres. In 1806 the crops failed and wheat rose 
to £4 a ton. The selling rate was regulated by garrison order, and it became neces¬ 
sary to guard the wheatfields with armed sentinels. The high price of wheat during 
the famine years which followed—the shortage lasted until 1815—caused a great deal 
of activity in agriculture, and a far greater area was put under wheat. Victoria especi¬ 
ally paid far greater attention to wheat growing, the earlier settlers—^being mainly pas¬ 
toralists—^getting their wiieat or flour from other States. South Australia has been 
an agricultural area throughout the whole of its history. The first crop grown in 
South Australia was at Hilton, 20 acres being sown in 1838. A crop failure in the 
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eastern States about this time^ and wheat rising to 20s. a bushel, greatly assisted 
the early settlers of this State, and by 1841 the area sown had risen to about 4,000 
acres. The discovery of copper iii South Australia in 1843, and tlie Victorian gold 
rushes of 1850, caused a big increase in the population, which made a big demand 
for wheat and flour, which put South Australia on its feet as a great wheat-growing 
State. From £73,000 in 1851 tJie value of South Australian exports of wheat and flour 
to other States jumped to £212,000 in 1852 and £556,000 in 1856. The first export 
of wheat to Great Britain was made in 1845. 

It seems strange that mining did so much to' increase agriculture in the eastern 
States, while in Western Australia very little wheat-growing was done, and until 
mining started to decline, agriculture made very little progress, and as late as 1899 
Western Australian exports of wlieat only amounted to 1,600 bushels. It has made 
very rapid progress, however, and is now one of the leading wheat-growing States. 
The large-scale ^vilieat farming of to-day owes its beginning chiefly to the passages in 
Sir John Robertson'js Land Bill of 1861, which allowed Grown lands to be purchased 
on extended terms. The small farmer soon came .into his own, and the wheat 
industry progressed very rapidly. By 1871 the Australian harvest totalled 11,000,000' 
bushels and rose to 21,000,000 in 1882-83. 

Another factor in the development of the wheat industry was the use of phos- 
phatic fertilisers which came rapidly into use between 1880-5 after many years of 
experiment in different parts of the Commonw’^ealth. The construction of new rail¬ 
ways, subdivision of large holdings, and tlie opening up of malleo country in South 
AustriUia and Victoria did mncli to increase the wheat production of the country. 
All over the Oommonwcalth wlieatgixywers were suffering very heavy losses owing to 
rust and drought, and the present-day wheatgrower owts much to William Farrer, 
who after years of experimenting at his own expense produced a rust-resisting wheat, 
‘Federation,’ which was jiut on the market in 3900. The value of this wheat can be 
jiudged, that in 3889 alone the loss by rust was estimated at £2,500,000. 

Tho yield for tho Commonwealth in 1900 was approximately 48,000,000 bushels, but 
by 3910 had almost doubled that amount, reaching 95,500,000 bushels, and the record 
harvest for Australia, 1930-1, which reached the total of 213,000,000 bushels. Last 
season Western Australia, Victoria, and New .South Wales had about 3,500,000 acres 
each under wheat arid South Australia just over 4,500,000 acres. At tho present 
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time there are some 1,156 varieties of wheat listed in the Commonwealth, but the 
majority of them have never been heord of by the average wheatgrower, and only 
272 of them are grown commercially. 

In breeding they are a cosmopolitan lot. Some 20 different countries are repre¬ 
sented in the breeding of some types of wheat in Australia. 

The value of wheat as a source of income to Australia is very great, and last yearns 
wheat harvest was valued at approximately £28,000,000, at an average of 28. 3d. a 
bushel.'' (Secretary, A. Shepherd.) 

WOLSELEY (Average annual rainfall, 18.52in.). 

December 18th.—^Present: 18 members. 

Are the Agricultural Bureaux Worth While —Paper .read by Mr. W. Butler:— 
^‘Tho above question must be answered yes. The Bureau has been established for 43 
years, and from a small beginning has become a force to be reckoned w'ith on account 
of tho very largo number of members, with Branches in nearly every place of any 
importance. In tho early part of its career, the meetings were mostly held on a 
Saturday, when all the young folk wanted to bo at the football match; but when 
they altered the time to 8 }).m. it was very soon s('en that the young men were in¬ 
terested, and a far greater interest was manifest. Before the advent of the Bureau, 
matters were looking serious, and then scientists came to the rescue and showed the 
producers tliat the so-il was in need of fertilizers, and tho Agricultural College, by 
experiments, and the Bureau, through its meetings, enabled producers to obtain an 
increased yield in return for tbeir outlay. By bare fallow well worked and a fair 
amount of super, it revolutionised cereal production. The croj) competitions brought 
about improved conditions and increased yields per acre; they promoted a keenness 
to be tlui winner of the shield for the champion crop, and Parliament assisted the 
enterprise by subsidy, and the S.A. Farmers' Union have given the competitions a 
great lift with a splendid donation. Wonderful results have been obtained by top 
dressing and sowing different grass and clover seeds. Another grand feature in con¬ 
nection with the Bureau are the many Branches of the Women's Bureau, which are 
both very interesting and instructive to all; and we appreciate the splendid help that 
has been given by the Agricultural Instructors." (Secretary, A. Sharrad.) 


OihPT Bp ports Becpived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wolseley . 

14/11/33 

15 

AddrcH.s—H. H. Orchard 

E. Sharrad 

Mount Gamble r 

8/12/.3;i 

10 

Address—J. K. Morphett. 

G. Gurry 

Allandale East . 

26/1/34 

7 

Discussion. 

J. Laslett 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(FETEBBOBOnaH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

APPILA (Average annual rainfall, 14.69in.). 

October 6th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Fencing. —^Mr. R. Ilarvie read the following paper;—'^When erecting a fence, first 
procure well-seasoned split gum posts. I prefer either* red or blue gum, although both 
have faults. Bed gum is inclined to rot in the ground and the blue gum is subject 
to white ants. All posts should be of the same height, placed in a straight line, and 
at equal distances apart. A fence 3ft. 6in. is high enough to keep most livestock in 
bounds, but an extra 2in. is desirable for the boundary fences. The wires should be 
spaced as follows:—lOin. between the barb and top plain wire; then 8in., 7in., 6in., 
and 5in. between each succeeding wire, with the bottom wire 6m. off the ground. 
If the bottom wire is too close to the ground silt and rubbish drifts underneath the 
fence; gradually the bottom wire becomes covered and soon rots. Strainers should 
be about 6ft. 6in. in length Sin. to 4in. above the ordinary posts to allow for the 

straining of the barb wire. Always try to obtain strainers without too straight a 

grain. Good struts play a very important part in the fence; they should be Oft. 

to 10ft. long and kept fairly close to the top of the strainer. A good plan is to put 

in a post about 10ft. from the strainer and place the strut against the bottom of it. 
When boring the posts see that the holes are bored in the Erection which the fence 
ia running. This will obviate trouble when pulling in big wire through the holes. 
In stony country iron posts can be used with advantage. For division fences I favor 
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two droppers, in boundary fences one dropper to a post. T iron posts make the 
strongest job, but flat ones are more economical for a two-dropper fence; the wooden 
posts should be 27ft. apart. Make each strain about 15 chains long. The less strainers 
there are in a fence the fewer broken wires there will be. If notice is taken of a 
fence that has been up for a time, it will be observed that the wires when broken 
are rusted through at the strainer. There is no trouble in straining wires at this 
distance because one can tie the wires on the strainer and then strain from the middle. 
There is no trouble in getting the wires tight if the joints are securely fastened. 
The thick wire which has rusted seems to cause the most trouble. If a new piece of 
wire is joined in between the old it will not be so inclined to break. When tying 
the barb on top of the posts, use galvanized wire; it is not so likely to rust the barb 
as black wire. It is also unnecessary to twist the wire around the barb half a dozen 
times; one and a half rounds is quite sufficient.^’ (Secretary, E. Wurst.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUaH TO FAREELL’S FLAT.) 

FIELD DAY-AT BEETALOO VALLEY. 

A tour of the Beetaloo district was made on the afternoon of October 30th by 
members of this Branch, accompanied by Messrs. E. L. Orchard and. J. B. Harris 
(District Instructors). Messrs. J. Halse’s and P. Curtin’s orchards were first 
inspected, where grey scale was found to bo very prevalent. The party then visited 
Mr. P. Curtin’s farm. A crop of wheat. Sword variety, which was one of the best 
in the district, was expected to reap 10 bags or cut 3 tons to the acre. Messrs. Ryan 
Bros.” orchard was then inspected. It was in excellent condition. Stone fruit, apples 
and oranges were setting” well. Mr. Ryan’s glass-house tomatoes showed indica¬ 
tions of bearing a prolific crop. The next places called on were Mr. J. Arthur’s and* 
Mr. B. Giddings’s orchards. Mr. Arthur had a very good crop of oranges, and his 
two-year-old orange trees (about 200) were doing remarkably well. Mr. B. Giddings’s 
oranges were looking well; the crop was light, but next year’s showing was very pro¬ 
mising. Apples, pears, and a crop of potatoes came in for very favorable comments. 
His hay crop was also a splendid cut, consisting of Waratah wheat and Early Burt 
oats. In the evening Mr. Harris addressed a well-attended meeting, and spoke on 
the '^Control of Garden Pests and Diseases.” 


Othar Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. ! 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Koolunga. 

1 

9/10/33 

14 

Address—J. 0. Hatter.... 

I. Jones 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(AD£I»AID£ to FABBBLIi’S PLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

October 6th.—Attendance, 16. 

Farm Side Lines.— ^Mr. N. Heinrich read the following paper:—''A farm is not 
complete unless it has a certain, number of main side lines, such as sheep, pigs, cows, 
poultry, &c. At the present prices a farmer cannot make wheat-growing pay. In 
order to regain his position side lines are the only help, unless he deals in horses or 
sheep, but the success of this activity is by no means certain. About six to eight 
cows would be sufficient to keep the home. T prefer Jerseys or Shorthorns; the former 
produces the richest cream but does not give quite the amount of milk as the other 
breed. If it is decided to keep poultry, both White Leghorn and Black Orpington 
are good layers. The rearing of pigs would be another avenue of revenue. Suckers can 
be bought for very reasonable prices, and this pays better than breeding. Crushed 
wheat, oats, or barley and bran are suitable feeds for pigs. On a 1,000 acre farm 
about 300 sheep could be run on an* average throughout the year, breeding lambs or 
keeping a flock for shearing, and disposing of the surplus in a suitable market.” 

Mr. R. Heinrich read a paper, ”Farm Pests,” and Mr. J. Howard gave an address 
on ^‘Bulk Handling.” (Secretary, K. Dunn.) 
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GEE?]NOCK (Average annual rainfall, 21.57ih.). 

December 4th.—Present: 27 members. 

Tiik Drying of Darir.—Paiier read by 0. F. Wilksch:—Fruit drying is a very 
•old imlustry. In history books wo rc«id of the ancient Greeks, Turks, and Egyptians 
drying figs and dates; but however old the industry, a person can never use too mumi 
care in tlie cleanliness and soundness of his fruit. A gardener must ask himself, 
‘Is it as clean, sound, and appetising a product as is possible to produce.^ lie must 
remember that fruit which does not taste fresh and sweet in its natural state cannot 
possibly be a lirst-class article; in fact, it should not be dried for human consumption 
at all. Cleanliness is an important factor. See that the trays are clean and free 
from (lust. All fruit should be dried off ground on wire tndlises to escape all 

dust caused by walking among tlu^ trays. Another advantage of this is that in 

stacking no dirt or dust adlieies to the- bottom of the tray, which would be shaken on 

to the fruit on the tray beneath. It also eliminates a lot of stooping, and this 

cnabli‘s the operation of stacking or spreading to be completed easier and^ quicker. 
On no account allow the fruit on the trays to get wet or damp; it will make it darker 
and spoil the appearance, (-are should be tak(*n in taking the dried fruit off the 
trays. The fruit should not be hard and brittle, but soft and pliable. When taking 
off fruit, any discolored, dirty, or blemished fruit should be discarded, to facilitate 
grading and packing operations. Apricots .—The fruit should be quite ripe, 

but firm, to stand handling and keep a perfect sliape. Cut and remove stone and 
stem, placing the fruit level on to the tray to hold the juice and prevent sticking 
when dry. Sulphur as soon as possibh*. Never allow apricots to stand all day 
before sulphuring. J^Voin 5 to (i hours in a good even sulphuring should be sufliciont. 
A day or two in the sun should dry off* the juice, after which, if stacked, the fruit should 
be a good color. The ideal for apricots would be to i>ic.k, cut,; and sulphur the same 
•day; but if a grower wlio has anything like a big garden did this, the apricots would 
roon get ahead of him, and he would lose a lot of fruit. reaches and Nectarines .— 
The same treatment as apricots, with perhaps a little more sulphur. WiiiYlfalls may 
be used if they fall on soft soil and are not bruised. .If parts show black and arc 
bitter, they should not be used. Clean the windfalls thoroughly with a brush or 
water squivb’d on them with good pressure. Peaches can be pc'cled either after sul¬ 
phuring or after dipping into boiling water. They arc very nice done that way, but 
it is not a paying proposition. East year the A.D.F.A. only offered El. lb. more for 
them than the unpeeled, and taking into consideration the loss of time and weight, 
it does not pay. Prunes. —^llipc, but tirm; not- over ripe, as tJien they lose weight. 
Dip as soon as possible in a solution of boiling water and caustic soda, approximately 
{,lb. soda to 10 gallons of water. 8-omc varieties need more or less, but this can be 
told by' trying a few. The dipping cracks the skin, causing the prune to dry more 

quickly, and prevents bloating or boiling. Dry in the stacks after a few days of 

sun, to improve the color and texture. When about half dry, loosen or stir them 
on the trays; this will prevent sticking and mould forming on the underside, and 
result in a moie even drying. When dry, to ,shine up, dip in hot or boiling water 
and a little wattle gum and glycerine. Plums .—The same treatiucni as ])runes, but 
in the case of light plums (i or morcvhours of suliihur must follow immediately after 
dipping. If in drying plums such as Golden Drop, the skin of the dipped fruit should 
dry’ before sulphuring, a light sprinkling of water is v(‘ry Ixmeficial. Pears .—Pears 
are tlie- liardest of all fruits to dry, to get them to a pale-yellow color is a difficult 

tiling. VeiT often they turn a brownish or a pinkish tinge. Pick when fully 

d(‘\ eloped but still green in color. If left on the trc'o until yellow, the centir-s usually 
turn black. After picking, .‘•tore to ripen. For (piick and even lipening, paper line 
the cases. When cutting be sure to remove all the stem, blossom, and core, as the 
cores sliow up white when dry, and spoil the appearance of the pear. Sulphur as 
{^(jon as possible for about 8 to 10 hours, or longer, until they are that soft that it is 
hardly ])ossible to pick them up intact, fcipread the trays in the sun for a few days, 
then stack. If dried in the sun altogether, they turn dark and crinkled. Should 
dull and rainy WTather set in, watch for vinegar, flics, or mould on the fri*shly-cut 
2 )ears, and at any” signs of either, a slight dose of sulphur will renw*dy the defect. 
T)^ not allow them to g*’t too drv nor take them off too soft, but a nice pliable con- 
^litioii w’ithout being shifty’. Apples .—It does not pay to dry apples, but if there is 
no inaiket for them, it is better than letting them rot or feeding them to the pigs. 
Peel and core the aiijilc and slice' into rings. On no account use a salt solution, 
but meta-bi-sulphate, a crystal which tunis the apple a very nice color. Place singly 
on galvanizcd'W’irc trays if availalffe. If not, woodtui trays will do, but they must 
be clean, as apjdes, being white, show any signs of dirt. The tlisadvantages of 
wooden trays ar(' slower drying and the appl(*s are ajit to stick to the wood. If at 
all possible, applies are better for being drmd the stime day' as cut. Currants .—Be 
sure the eunaiits are ripe. If not, the fruit will be reddish instead of black, and 
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'vvill not have such a good flavor and texture as tlie ripe friiit. Dry in the shade on 
racks. If no racks are available, trays, but have the trays well blocked 

to allow plenty of ventilation. If spread on trays jin occasional r.piending in the 
sun will help to dry quicker without hurting the fruit. When dry enough to rub olt 
the stems, pass througli a buck currant riddle, to remove coarse stems and bucks, 
and they will then bo ready for the packing shed. Any farmer or t'C/wnsman who 
has some fruit tret‘S on his property and has more fruit than he can use fresh, should 
try his hand at drying the surplus. A few trays can be purchased from a carpenter 
or made out of packing cases. These, if taken care of, wouhl last for many years. 
Tlie sulphur box will not be a great expense. A framework of wood covered by 
bagging, with a few coats of whitewash, will fill the bill. This with an occasional 
whitewashing oi a replacing of bagging will also last for years. Any ijinatour who 
doc’s not quite understand the treating of some varieties could get any advice fixmi 
the nearest fruitgrower.’’ (Secretary, A. Schubert.) 


Other Reports Receiird. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Truro. 

18/9/33 

12 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

L. Davis 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

ARTHURTON (Average annual rainfall, ICin. to 17in.). 

Novombc’r 27th.—Present: 27 members. 

Bulk Handling of Wheat. —The meeting took the form of an intcr-Branch visit, 
and the following paper was read by Mr. T. Kodda;—^^This subject is of vital 
importance to- farmers. The difference between jjroduetion cost and the selling price 
is the farmer’s profit. We arc unable to raise the price of what; ther(‘forc we must 
seek to lower the cost of production if we are going to be successful wlu’atgrowers 
at the present time. There has been a great advance during the last 30 years in 
our methods of cultivation. Ilcywever, the marketing and handling of produce is 
hopelessly out of date. Bulk handling is a step in tlio right direction to improving 
our marketing and handling. In the first place, it will raise our standard of wheat. 
Under the present system all kinds of wheat go in the same stack, i.e,, smutty wheat, 
wheat with too much barh‘y in it, and in tlie new country^ mallee leaves. If any 
wheat be docked, it is all stacked with f.a.q. wheat, and must have a tendency, when 
shipped to other countries, to lower our standard in that particular country. A 
reduced price is obtained than would have been the case had it gone through the bulk 
system, when all docked wheat would be stacked separately, and would bo marketed 
separately, or used for home consumption. ^eon<l, there would be less damage from? 
weather, mice, and rats. A great quantity of new cornsacks is required for rebagging, 
and so much extra work that could bo done away with under bulk handling; mice and 
rats can do very little damage to wheat stacked in bulk. Third, less handling costs* 
The Western Australian scheme has shown how costs enn bo n’duced. 1 have included 
the report of the Royal Commission that investigated the costs of the scheme, which, 
was attacked by grain merchants, those intercfltc<l in cornsacks, and others handling 
the farmer’s wheat; but the figures incontestably proved that the pool eould save 
the farmers 3d. a bushel each year througli handling wheat in bulk. Handling costs 
could be greatly reduced here as well as in Western Australia. Fourth, a saving in 
freight and loading. There have been shipments of bulk whotit sent from Port 
Adelaide which have proved a saving in freight and hyading. In New South Wales 
a vessel commenced loading at 8 a.m. and at 30 p.m. it was completely loaded with 
7,500 tons. The same vessel when loaded with bagged wheat on a previous trip 
required 16 days. Fifth, a saving of cornsacks. We have sent £1,000,000 out of 
this State during the last 2 years for cornsacks, and over £5,000,000 from the Com- 
mmiwealth. One of the biggest objections which might bo raised against bulk 
handling is tliat of unemjdoymcnt. Mr. J. G. Boyle, president of the Wheat Growers' 
Union of Western Australia, said that although his organisation had at first viewe<t 
the scheme with a very critical eye, it had come to the conclusion that it was one of 
the finest for the reduction of costs. The conisack bill of Western Australia was 
over £2,000,000 a year, while exchange amounted to over £500,000. If this amount 
is kejit in Australia, it would more than compensate the men who would be thrown 
out of employment. It may be said that the scheme would bo to-o costly; but a 
scheme that will pay for itself in 10 years, and save between 2d. and 3d. a bushel 
to the wheat grower, is one which growers ought to study and discuss.’^ (Secretary, 
T. Hewlett.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 19.43in.). 

November 30th.—Attendance, 8, 

Care of Farm Implements. —Paper read by Mr. H. Beschke;—work a farm 
•of average size, exclusive of power, the plant costs between £500 and £750, whether 
motor or horses are favored. Unfortunately this price is not realised when selling 
•the plant, and so it depreciates in value. The scrap valuei is very low in comparison 
with the initial cost and so this value must be allowed for yearly, to have some 
money laid aside to» purchase further machinery when necessary. Often the deprecia¬ 
tion of machinery is as high as 20 per cent., and thus it becomes a heavy charge upon 
production costs, and it must bo taken into consideration as'its depreciation is brought 
about by wear and tear in gaining a proifit. This very high rate of depreciation is 
usually due to careless use of implements, and it must be admitted that a method by 
which production costs can be lowered is to bestow a greater amount of care upon 
tools and implements. One of the chief ways by which this can be done is by housing. 
It is very frequently* seen where a harvesting machine costing, say, £250, is left in fiill 
exposure to tho weather from the completion of one har\*e8t to the commencement 
of tho next, or the inadequate shelter of a tree is given, but it must be apparent to any 
casual observer that if tho machines were housed, well oiled to prevent rust, and kept 
in a better state of repair, they would be more efficient and last longer. To save 
£50 in depreciation means a saving of 3d. a bushel for 4,000bush. of wheat—quite 
a consideration when the amount of money obtained for wheat is a question of vital 
importance. 

Many experts have said that the actual average lives of binders and harvesters are 
one-half of what they should be.' Why is this! Exposure to weather for 10^ to 11 
months does more damage in adding to the depreciation than the actual wear and 
tear for one to one and a half months. The care of farm machinery thus readily 
divides itself into three heads:—(1) housing or protection from weather; (2) repair¬ 
ing; (3) painting. 

1. Housing .—The necessary equipment needed to operate a farm should be regarded 
as capital invested in a business and made to earn as large a profit as possible. If 
this equipment is exposed to the weaGier it is not likely to do good work for more 
than a very few years, but if adequattdy protected should last for more than double 
the time. This means a great reduction in depreciation and a factor we must con¬ 
sider, as it can' d(ffinitcly be seen what a great saving will result by properly housing 
implements. The objections of many people may be aroused by the cost, but an 
expensive shed is not necessary, and by utilising the rough timbers available in many 
districts a serviceable shelter could be constructed for £50. If a man is careless his 
depreciation may l )0 20 per cent.; if careful, say 8^ per cent. Thia moans that if 
tho cost of plant is £750, the depreciation at 20 per cent, ia £150 pe]3 annum, whereas 
if per cent, it is only £62 lOs. This saving, that is £97 10s., is brought about by 
housing, so the shed is more than paid for in one year by its saving of depreciation. 

2. Hepairsj —^It is impossible for a machine to render efficient service when in a 
bad state of repair or badly adjusted, for it means that the wear and tear id increased 
considerably and depreciation increased. Thus it is advisable to keep all wearing 
parts properly adjusted and repaired. These repairs should be made systematically, 
and at times when there is no urgent work requiring attention. Urgent repairs— 
breakages made when machines are actually working—should be executed immediately. 
It is no good using binder twine and fencing wire, or inefficient working will be the 
result. A careful operator will note, while using the machine, repairs which are 
necessary when the season's work is completed and keeping a record) of these attached 
to the machine on cardboard, or something of that type, will know definitely what 
jobs are to be performed to put the machine in good order for immediate work. This 
overhauling is conveniently done in winter when it is too wet for outdoor work. Dupli¬ 
cate parts should be ordered early and repairs which cannot be performed in the work¬ 
shop completed as soon as possible. If left to a later period near the time one 
intends repairing the plant, it is found the parts are missing, and so much valuable 
time is lost. Thoroughly clean all machines when overhauling, for in this way many 
defects are noticed which normally would be overlooked. Wearing parts will be 
detected, and if it is impossible to take up this wear, new parts should be ordered 
and put in. This not only reduces depreciation, but also may be the means of 
avoiding a breakdown during the busy season, when a few days delay may prove to 
be very expensive. 

3. Pamtvng —^Unless a house is painted it does not present a finished appearance. 
The same applies to vehicles or implements. A greater point, however, than its 
appearance is that paint is an excellent preservative. It resists the decaying influences 
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of air and moisture on woodwork and protects metals from rust. It is often true that 
working parts of a machine suffer more from rust than wear. Thus it is essential to 
keep wearing parts well oiled as well as looking after the painting of other parts. 
Generally farmers can mix their own paints cheaper and more satisfactory, using red 
lead as a base for rough jobs and white lead with suitable colors for finer work. A 
coat of hot tar is a very effective preservative and is particularly good for naves and 
felloes of wooden wheels. A thin coat of boiled oil gives an excellent protection to 
metal surfaces, preventing rust, and also renews old woodwork where the paint has 
faded, but not lost its color or body. When ai^plying new paint it must be remem¬ 
bered that the surface must be dry and thoroughly clean. Upon new or very dry wood 
the first coat should be one of raw linseed oil only. The cost of painting material 
is very small, but its value in prolonging the life of farm implements is considerable.'^ 
(Secretary, C. Whillas.) 


BOBEETS AND VEBBAN. 

November 1st.—^Attendance, 23. 

The Local Agricultural Bureau. —The meeting took the form of an inter-Bureau 
visit. Mr. T. Winters (Secretary o*f the Taragoro Branch) read the following paper: 
—“This subject is one which should bring forth in the general discussion many sug¬ 
gestions for the benefit of Branches, which should retain, at least, if not stimulate, 
interest of all members. The Bureau can only prove helpful to farmers if our interest 
is keen. The two Branches met here to-night on this our first inter-Branch visit are 
only small units of a State-wide organisation. The success of our Branches lies 
entirely in the hands of its members. The writing of papers appears to be a draw¬ 
back. The choice of subjects to go on the syllabus can be improved if the members 
come prepared—at a meeting previously arranged—^to do so. The choice of subjects 
is better left to the writer who is responsible for the paper, for ho will suggest for 
the syllabus and select a subject with which he is conversant. Farming provides so 
many and varied subjects to suit all members that drawing up a syllabus or writing 
a paper should not provide such a drawback. The papers and discussions provide much 
benefit to other members, for very few of us hold the same ideas or opinions, and 
thus the expressing of them opena fresh views for other members. The Bureau, by 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 
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the Tiiediiiin of papers and discussions, assists ns to express our views, &c. The dis¬ 
cussion enables us to speak and understand how to address the Chairman, &c Bj’' this 
menus a1ono it assists fill mcmi)crft to overcome any fears or shyness in public speaking. 
The discussion is an education in expressing our views concisely. The local Bureaux 
provide a very helpful education to fanners. Another fact is that we are enabled to 
enjoy lectures and rend bulletins by officers of the Dei)artmeut of Agriculture on 
many different subjects <leali'ng with primary production. The election of officers is 
another outlet for fresh talent. Oflicers should be changed more often, for by so 
doing interest may be better maintained, and it gives everyone a chance of taking a 
fresh responsibility in the affairs of the Branch. Because an officer has held a position 
for three years that is no reason w'hy another member sliould not be put in office. 
The Secretary is the most important officer and on that acconiit he shonhl be relieved 
by some other member capable of doing the job. The same change should be effected 
in the oth(*r officers. The Branch would jmssildy be much improved by this change. 
Another ])oint is the selection of delegates for the Annual Congress lield each year. 
The member who has been most regular at meetings should have first chance. As 
he is interested cnougli to attend his own Branch, he will certainly carry his intert*st 
to ('ongress aii<l Ix' able to give* a co*»nprclK nsive rt'port on his leturii. Discussing tlie 
paper Mr. O. Ouy thought some members often faile<l to be of assistance to thei^ 
Branches because they would not listen to other viewi^ and did not take part in the 
subject open for discussion. Mr. K. Pobke said meetings of this kind should stimulate 
interest in the Bureau. He asked members to give a little serious thought of the 
benefits obtained by association wdth the Bureau. Mr. J. Crooks considered inter- 
Branch meetings should stimulate interest in the future. Members who wrote papers 
should be allowed to choose their own subject, because they could write about some¬ 
thing with which they were conversant. When a member consented to write a paper 
he should not allow other meetings to interfere, but fulfil his duty to the Branch. 
He should always give of his best by giving plenty of time to write and also study 
ether subjects by being prepared. This always meant a better discussion. Agri¬ 
cultural oflicers could be invited to attend meetings and so help to make the Branch 
more lively. Mr. S. Barber thought changing of officers was not for the best interest 
of the Branch. If fortunate enough to have good officers, why not keep them as 
long as possible? New ^subjects should bo introduced which would materially increase 
the information. There was too much repetition of subjects. Mr. Crabb disagreed 
with the writer regarding his ideas of choosing members for Congress. If this idea 
was put in practice the most regular attendant may not be a man suitable to go. 
He considered anyone who was acting should realise his duty to the Branch and 
make determined efforts to gain as much Knowledge for that Branch. Mr. J. Paid 
did not advocate the changing of officers; it was difficult to get suitable men to carry 
out the job successfully, especially the Secretaryship. Mr. M. Ouy said such meetings 
would greatly benefit both Branches and, create more interest. Mr. C. Masters agreed 
with the writer as regards changing officers. He favored the Vice-President becoming 
Chairman next year, lie would understand it was his turn and would naturally try 
and fill the position to the best of his ability. Drawing u\) a syllabus should rot be 
very difficult if every member came ])roparod with suggestions instead of the Secretary 
giving suggestions and others adopting what he said. The Bureau itself was an 
education by which they could benefit, l^ectures by agricultural officers were frequently 
given free of charge, also useful information on all subjects was printed in the 
Agricultural Journal, which at 2s. fid. was the cheapest paper farmers had printed 
for their use. Mr. E. James said the Bureau was an essential and all farmers should 
become members and keep the Branch active, Mr. R. Jonas believed punctuality was 
essential. Members would be well advised to give this more consideration, which 
would help to run a Branch more successfully. Mr. H. Smith said members should 
always endeavor to attend and do something to help maintain interest in the Branch. 
More interest was taken when experts w'ero invited; why not always attend other 
meetings and make them interesting? (Secretary, C. Masters.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 
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1 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Laursi Bay. 

14/11/33 

14 

1 

1 

Addn*Ks—W. H. Brown- 
rigg 

1 

W. Edson 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST or MOXTNT LOFTY BANGES.) 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

Noveml)er 18th.—^Attendance, 26. 

Objects of Cultivation. —Paper read by Mr. W. Giles:—''Good cultivation is 
necessary to get the best results out of the land. In early times the operations of 
ploughing and harrowing were usually badly performed, i)artly owing to the lack of 
proper implements and often through carelessness. In 1733 an English farmer, Jethro 
Tull, called attention to tho large crops which he obtained by thorough cultivation. 
Tull even claimed that good cultivation was of itself sufficient to maintain the fertility 
of tho soil and that where it was practised the need for manures would never arise. 
In 1933 the reports of the agricultural experts on the crop growths and conditions 
in all districts of our 8tato was the same, namely, that the crops on well-worked fallow 
wore standing up to the adverse conditions admirably, whereas those on stubble and 
poorly worked land went off. Ploughing —This is usually the first step in cultivation. 
The object is to loosen the soil and then invert it, thus exposing a fresh surface to 
sun and air. In the result the soil is left loose, so that water and air can enter 
freely. Ploughing also affords a means of burying weeds, crop residues, and farm¬ 
yard manure under the surface, so that they are converted into humus at tho place 
where they do the most good. The proper depth to plough depends upon circumstances 
and the depth may vary from Sin. to Tin. Generally it inadvisable to go deeper 
than tho surface soil, which can be distinguished by its darker color from the subsoil, 
which is poor in organic matter and has been imperfectly weathered. By bringing 
up largo quantities of subsoil to tjlic surface, a soil may be injured for years. Soils 
with a loose, sandy bottom do not necessarily require such deep ploughing as stiff 
clay, which it may be necessary to loosen to permit free passage of air. When 
jDloughing is done early in winter, the operation can be performed deeper, because 
winter rains will wash down the finer particles, forming a fairly dense seed bed, 
through which the water will rise to the crop during dry weather. If ploughing is 
done late, then such deep working is not advisable because tho soil is left so loose 
that plants growing on the surface may receive little water from below. Lato plough¬ 
ing should usually be shallow. The best results in ploughing depend upon a suitable 
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wetness of soil; this applies more particularly to heavy lands. If too wet, clay land 
will be more or less puddled, the crumbly nature being broken down, and the ground 
may dry in hard lumps. There is less injury caused by ploughing too wet in early 
spring than there is in spring, because the frequent wetting and partial drying in 
winter tends to break down tho lumps and reproduces that crumbly nature so desirable 
in heavy soils. There are also drawbacks to ploughing land too dry. Tho land is less 
effectively pulverised by tho plough and, moreover, horse labor is very greatly increased. 
Cultivators are used for scarifying the surface and preparing a loose mulch on 
fallows during spring and summer, and for loosening up the surface previous to 
seeding. For these purposes a depth of 2in. to Sin. is sufficient. Whore the ground 
has set hard, a spring-tooth cultivator can be used with advantage, because it loaves 
rather a coarse mulch, which is more effective than a fine pne. In all cultivator work 
it is a mistake to go too deep because it is desirable to retain a firm seed bed at tho 
depth at which the seed will be planted. Harrows are used to form a mulch where 
the surface is already fairly loose. They are relatively light of draught and a large 
area can be covered in a day. Also ploughed ground is usually broken down by 
harrows. Hight harrows are also used for covering tho seed and sometimes foi^ killing 
weeds which have just germinated and before they have much grip of the ground. 
In districts where red land occurs, if rain falls after the drilling operation is com¬ 
pleted, it is often necessary to harrow the land in order td break the soil) crust which 
becomes too hard for the young wheat plant to break. Bolling is sometimes done in 
order to break clods and thus prepare a tilth in preparation for seeding. Bolling is 
also sometimes desirable, either before or after drilling a crop, in order to compact 
the soil and enable it better to draw up moisture from below. In order to reduce 
moisture by evaporation, a light harrow sometimes follows the roller to create a 
light surface mulch—a hard rolled surface being particularly favorable to loss of 
water by evaporation.’* (Secretary, C. Altmann.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

HOPE FOBEST. 

December 4th.—^Attendance, 23. 

General Farming. —Mr, Muller, of Myponga, read the following paper:—‘‘As in 
all other newly settled areas in the southern distritets of the S|tato, the first thing 
that requires attention is the sweetening of the soil, and the quickest method to do 
this is to plough the land and leave it for no less than 12 months. A slower way 
is to plant it with Subterranean clover. Never try and do too much; it is better 
to prepare a small acreage and do it well, because the land must bo planted with the 
first rains to ensure the germination of the seed. A point that must not be lost 
sight of is to never overstock. Always give the pastures adequate fertilizer—about 
2cwts. to the acre is recommended. It will improve the land, feed, and the stock. 
The outbuildings, such as cowsheds, horse stables, pig sties, &c., should always face 
the east, and be on high and dry land. Soo that they are free from draughts, with 
dry floorings, built high and wide, so that they will be cool and provide plenty of room. 
For perennial pastures, I suggest and have had the best returns from Subterranean 
clover, rye grass, Phalaris tuhevom; for annual crops, Cape barley and Algerian oats; 
and Planters*' Friend for the autumn.*' (Secretary, A. Eve.) 


MACGILLIVBAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

November 30th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Improving Flocks. —^Mr. M. Bbwsell read the following paper:—“It is an 
accepted principle in sheep breeding that improvement begins when the flock-owner 
decides to use pure-bred rams of the breed found to be the most suitable for his 
district. If all owners of small flocks followed this rule instead of using rams— 
the breeding of which they know little or nothing-—>they would soon have sheep 
showing a similar type, quality, and grade of wool. Well-bred sheep eat no more 
and often less than nondescripts, and on that score alone they must bo more pro* 
fltable. To obtain best results, ewes must be carefully culled, and there is no better 
time to do this work than at shearing or just before. Then the animals that are 
bad ‘doers,* carry faulty fleeces, are weak in constitution, can easily be detected 
and a cull mark put on them. Particular care should be taken to see that the ewes 
have sound, good udders and perfect teats. In shearing, many lambs have their 
teats Injured, and later cannot suckle a lamb properly. The cull ewes should be 
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fattened and sold for slaughter. By regular culling and disposing of all the 
objectionable ewes and keeping all the best ewe lambs instead of selling them, the 
flock will steadily improve on the soundest lines. To get the best results from such 
ewes, rams should allways be typical of the favored breed. In buying rams it is 
advisable to purchase direct from the breeders Mn the wool. ^ This in itself is a 
guarantee regarding their breeding and the class of stock they are likely to throw. 
Buyers of shorn rams at country sales often pjiy higher prices than they would 
have i)aid for l)etter sheep in the wool direct from the breeder earlier in the 
season. Wool, shape, and constitution are the three necessary points the buyer of 
rams has to consider, and those who neglect to buy early cannot expect to get rams 
of the best type, seeing that the pick are always sold first. Many people have the 
wrong idea that any sort of ram will do. Every breed has its special qualities, and 
each does well when kept under conditions suitable for its proper development. ’ ^ Mr. 
Lines, of C.S. and I.R., spoke on Coast Disease.(Secretary, J. Wood.) 


Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


JERSEY B ULLS FOR SALE 

ROSEWORTHY PRETTY DUKE 7589. 

Born, May 19th, 1929. Tattoo By. 032. 

Sire—King Solomon of Dalebank 1699 by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—Pretty May of Dalebank 23560 by Duke of Dalebank 2642. 

G.Dam—^May 3rd of Dalebank 13845 by YouTl Do of Dalebank 1711. 
G.G.Dam—May 2nd of Dalebank 6626 by Pretty Mike 787. 

Record of Dam.—As Junior 4 years old—Milk, 5,845ilbs.; average test, 6.30 
per cent.; butterfat, 310.021bs. 

ROSEWORTHY SPRITE—Entered in Herd Book, Vol. 20 

Born April 15th, 1930. Tattoo By. 041. 

Sire—King Solomon of Dalebank 1699 by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—^Roseworthy Fairy 19077 by King Solomon of Dalebank 1699. 

G.Dam—Fairy Queen III. of Linden 7525 by The Chief of Linden 1065. 

G.G. Dam—Fairy Queen II. 5528 by Admiral 1062. 


Record of Dam.— 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

As Junior 2 years old . 

. .. 6,000 

5.24 

314.18 

Junior 3 years old .. 

. .. 7,2704 

5.44 

395.56 

Junior 4 years old . 

. .. 8,0984 

5.40 

437.87 

At 5 years. 

.. 10,1084 

5.64 

570.68 


Both bulls are eligible for sale under Government Subsidy. Bull calves also 

available. 

SOUTHDOWN EWES FOR SALE. 

A number of Stud Southdown Ewes for sale. Prices according 
to age and quality. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

Roseworthy, S.A. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27.18in.). 

September 8th.—Attendance, 6. 

Rabbit Destruction. —^Mr. D. Learnionth read the following paper:—‘^The law in 
regard to rabbit destruction is worthy of more serious consideration than it generally 
receives. One District Council does its job and sees to the destruction of the pest, another 
Council does not seriously tackle the work and, in consequence, their district proves 
to be a breeding ground for the rodents. There are landholders in all districts who 
consistently kill their rabbits, and their efforts are nullified because their neighbors do 
not take any action. Ihere^ is only one way to overccmie this pest, every landholder to 
tackle the job in a determined way and all working at the same time. There is no* 
doubt about the necessity for killing the rabbit. A grazier told me recently that he* 
had killed 9,000 rabbits since December, 1932, and he estimated that five rabbits ate 
as much as 1 sheep. If that is correct, it means that if these 9,000 rabbits were left 
alive they would have (‘oiisuiiied the feofl which would have kept 1,800 sheep. Again, 
to have left those 9,000 rabbits for 1 year would have increased the number at a low 
estimate by 100,000. The revenue to Australia for export rabbits and skins is some¬ 
times referred to. Nearly 108,000 carcasses were shipped recently, in one shipment. 
Put these down at an average net return to Australia of 6d. each, which equals £2,700. 
Again, take five rabbits to a sheep and in place of those 108,000 rabbits, an extra, 
21,600 sheep could have been kept. Put the wool from those sheep do\\m at ten pounds:' 
I>er head at Is. a pound and £10,800 is the result, thus shoH;irig a dead loss to Australia 
of £8,100. There still remains the carcasses of the sheep, which if, valued at 10s. off 
shears, gives £10,800, making a profit in favor of sheep as against one shipment of 
rabbits £18,900. The Australian landholder gets no return from the production of” 
rabbits. He loses his grass, his crop, and usually has to pay to have the rabbits, 
destroyed. What is the best way then, to get rid of rabbits. This depends on the 
class of country. Level country without many rocks should be fairly easily cleared. 
Dig out all warrens. Tf this has not been done for some years it will fairly expensive,, 
but to get rid of rabbits their homes must bo destroyed. If possible, have dogs and 
hunt up any rabbits that are out, then close up all entrances except that one where 
digging is commenced. If possible put the top 8X)ad6ful aside and when the warren, 
is finished, or next day, put the earth back in the warren with the grass on top.*’ 
Discussing the paper, members thought the warren should be left open for several days.. 
In rough ground with big rocks, the rabbits* home was much harder to destroy. Wire- 
netting could be used with advantage members thought and stones broken up to the size' 
or road metal and the holes filled in. In sandy ground the entrances should bo dug' 
well back and the holes fumigated. Other suggestions were for the Government to pay' 
a bonus on rabbit skins to make them a payable price say an average of Is. fid. a pound,, 
it would soon be returned in extra wool and meat, or subsidise the rabbit killing, as was. 
already done by the Government in placing boys with farmers. Mr. Vigar of Mount 
Hope Branch said that they could not get along on the Peninsula without the poison 
cart in summer and traps when the crop was beginning to grow. All agreed that every 
landowner must co-operate if much good was to bo done in the way of rabbit, 
destruction. (Secretary, D. Smith.) 


MILANG (Average annual rainfall, 14.97in.). 

Dairy Herd Improvement. —^Paper read by Mr. C. Lund, Strathalbyn:—^^In dealing- 
with this subject, the five following points are of utmost importance:—(1) Breeding, 
(2) Feeding. (3) Testing. (4) Chilling. (5) Pasture management. (1) Breedi/ng .— 
The first consideration in breeding is to secure a good sire. Breed from the best 
producers and set a standard in the herd and try and breed from cows that are above 
that mark. Keep the bull in good health and condition. Line breeding is better- 
than in-breediog.- Lino breeding means that the blood of the sire in use is not lost 
after the first 3 years when ordinarily the bull would be on his daughters. Keep the 
herd up to breed characteristics and at all times remember that the better the sire 
the better the future herd. (2) Feeding .—A cow cannot do justice if she is not fed 
to her liking. Feed for production, but always remember that over-feeding of con¬ 
centrates is not payable if carried to extremes. It is better to put it in the bucket 
than on the cow*s back, but do not stint the cow when she needs it. Always watch 
the cow and feed her accordingly.** Tlie speaker also dealt with ensilage, chaff, and 
natural pastures and recommended linseed, crushed oats, bran and pollard. '*(3) 
Testing —^This is perhaps one of the most important factors in dairying, for without 
the true record) of each cow it is not possible to say which cows are profitable. Weigh 
the milk each day and enter the results on a chart. Endeavor to join an association. 
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or, if this is not available, do the testing on the farm. (4) Culling .—After testing, 
culling can be carried out. An excellent idea is to set a standard, say 2001bfl. butter-fat, 
and cull out all cows which are not doing this and so gradually raise the standard of 
the herd. (5) Paatu/re Mfimagemen ^—^Havo the pastures so arranged that the herd will 
come on to fresh feed each week. This can only be done by having small paddocks, 
so that whmi one is almost eaten out the herd can be moved on^ and followed with dry 
stock to clean up the pastures. The young growth is always the sweetest and best, 
try and have the cows coming in a rotation of 1-6 weeks. Prepare the( pasture by top¬ 
dressing, harrowing the ground at early stages of the season, and planting grasses where 
rainfall permits.'' Mr. Lund then discussed at length how the Dookie Agricultural 
College^ Ayrshire herd in Victoria (of which he was manager for a considerable time) 
was raised from 2151bs. butter-fat to 5071bs. This was done by culling, feeding, and 
testing. (Secretary, L. Yelland.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Adelaide . 

11/1/34 

15 

Address—W. N. Rule.... 

.1. R. Hewland 

Blaokheath .... 

4/1/34 

9 

Paper from Journal . 

E. Paech 

€herry Gardens 

30/12/33 

22 

Homestead Meeting. 

A. Stone 

Macclesfield .... 

21/12/33 

13 

Addresses—Messrs. Scott 
and Barton 

H. Ross 

Milang . 

27/1/34 

11 

Address—E. E. Newell .. 

L. Yelland 

Cherry Gardens 

27/1/34 

15 

Exhibit Night. 

A. Stone 



SUNSHINE EiRN INPLEMENIS 



SUNGRADE 

Stamp-Jump Reversible Disc Plough. 

2 Furrow with 26in. Discs, 
Pole, Neckyoke and 2 Horse bar. 

Easy to operate. Light to pull. 


Illustrated Leaflet, Prices, dfC., on application. 


H. V. Me KAY’S Sunshine Farm Machinery 

DISTRIBUTED FROM 

95-97, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

(H. V. MoKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD). 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

THE FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 


The followmg is the first of a series of extracts, taken from Bulletin No, 340, 
issued by the Connecticut, U.S,A., Agricultural Experimental Station, Other 
extracts will appear in subsequent issues of the Journal, 

Milk has been used as a food for man for many centuries, becai^se practical 
experience taught that it was an extremely valuable adjunct to the human d\etary. 
A sound scientific explanation for this age-old custom Has been obtained in recent 
years, and we now understand why races accustomed to the use of liberal quantities, 
of milk are unusually sturdy. Designed by nature to meet the requirements of the 
rapidly growing new-born, milk also finds a place in the dietary of the adult; more 
than any other single food, it meets the needs of the human body. 

At what time man began to use the milk of domesticated animals may never be 
known, but this certainly occurred at a very early stage of civilisation. The placo 
of origin of our domesticated cattle is not known with certainty, but they appear 
to be closely related to the wild aurochs or urus of Europe, Western Asia, and 
Northern Egypt. It is probable that the original domestication did not occur in 
Westem Europe, but that the ox was brought from Asia by neolithic man in his 
migrations. Records found in tombs, eaves, and camp sites indicate that the Aryans 
of Asia were among the earliest herdsmen; that the Swiss lake dwellers had 
domesticated the cow; and that the Egyptians kept cattle as early as 3500 B.C. 
References to milk or milk products in the Bible are so incidental as to indicate 
its common use from prehistoric times. 

Although the cow is probably the most widely used source of milk for human 
food, many other species are likewise employed by man. Goats supply milk foi 
the Arabs, South Europeans, Latin Americans, and the Spaniards. The camel! 
supplies the Egyptians and the Arabs; the mare, the Tartars and the Mongols; and' 
the reindeer, the Lapps and Eskimos. The inhabitants of Asia, especially those of 
India, milk the zebu, or Indian cow; and the Chinese and the Filipinos use the 
water buffalo. Sheep are milked in the Netherlands, in Greece, in Czecho-slovakia, 
in Italy, and in the Balkan States. The yak, belonging to the bison family, supplies 
the natives of Mongolia and Tibet, and milk from' the llama, a relative of the' 
camel, is used extensively in South America. However, in many countries even 
these substitutes for the cow are lacking. Under such conditions the tendency is 
to prolong the period of normal nursing, sometimes to an extraordinary extent; 
thus the mothers in some Indian tribes, among the Eskimos, and the poorer Chinese 
and Japanese nurse their children four to six years, or even longer. 

In recent years evidence has accumulated rapidly to show that milk contains, 
substances indispensable to life. 

THE COMPOSITION OF MILK. 

Milk is a fluid elaborated and secreted by the mammary glands from nutriepts 
brought by the blood stream to the gland cells. It contains a mixture of several 
proteins, a carbohydrate, fats, inorganic salts*, vitamins, and water in such pro¬ 
portions and combinations that it makes an ideal food for the young of the species. 
The milk sugar, lactose, and the chief milk protein, casein, are found nowhere else' 
in the vegetable or animal kingdom. 

Although all milks contain similar, or at least closely analogous, chemical sub¬ 
stances, each species of animal produces a milk peculiar to itself. The species 
characteristic is largely a matter of the relative proportions in which the different 

♦The inorganic salts contained in milk comprise what is left when a sample of milk 
is evaporated and the residue is heated until all combustible components haye been burned 
away. The residue is also frequently referred to as the ash, or sometimes as the mineral 
salts of the tmilk. 
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components occur, as is shown in Table I. Prom these data it will be readily 
appreciated that the food value or the composition of milk must be discussed in 
terms of the species from which the milk is obtained. 

Table T. —The Average Percentage Composition of Different Milks Used by Man^ 


Species. Water. Casein. Albumin. Pat. Lactose. Ash. 

* Man ... 87.41 OM 1.23 .3.76 6.29 0.31 

Cow. 87.27 2.95 0.52 3.66 4.91 0.69 

Goat. 84.14 3.04 0.99 6.00 5.02 0.81 

Sheep . 81.90 4.57 1.26 6.52 4.82 0.93 

Buffalo. 82.14 4.29 0.49 7.44 4.81 0.83 

Camel. 87.04 3.49 0.40 2.76 5.57 0.74 

Horse . 90.68 1.27 0.75 1.17 5.77 0.36 

Ass. 89.88 0.73 1.31 1.50 6.09 0.49 

Reindeer. 68.2 8.4 2.00 17.1 2.08 1.6 


Table II., compiled in Germany in 1899, indicates an interesting and plausible 
relationship between the protein and the inorganic salts content of the milk and 
the time required for the new-born of different species to double their weight at 
birth. 

Table II. — The Composition of Milk in Relation to the Grovyth of the New-Born. 
Period in. which Weight 


of Now-Bom is Doubled. 100 Parts Milk Contain— 

Species. Days. Protein. Salts. Limo. Phosphoric Acid. 

Man. 180 1.6 0.2 0.033 ' 0.047 

Horse .... 60 2.0 ‘ 0.4 0.124 0.131 

Cow. 47 3.5 0.7 0.160 0.197 

Goat. 22 3.7 0.8 0.197 0.284 

Sheep. 15 4.9 0.8 0.245 0.293 

Pig. 14 5.2 0.8 0.249 0.308 

Gat. 9.5 7.0 1.0 —- — 

Dog. 9 7.4 1.3 0.455 0.508 

Rabbit .... 6 10.4 2.5 0.891 0.997 


COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS MILK PRODUCTS. 

The various products obtained from milk are in such general use in many homes 
to-day that it is of interest to know how they compare in composition and in food 
fuel value with the original milk. 


Table III.— The Composition of Various Milk Products. 

Food-Fuel 


Product. 

Whole Milk. 

Skim Milk. 

Cream. 

Butter Milk. 

Condensed Milk .. . 

(sweetened) 
Condensed Milk .... 

(unsweetened) 
Skim Milk Powder.. 
Whole Milk Powder . 

Butter . 

Cheese (American 

Cheddar) . 

Choose (Swiss) .. .. 
Cottage Cheese .. .. 

Whey. 

Kephir. 

Kiuniss. 


Garbo- Inorganic Value 


Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrole. 

Salts. 

Per lb. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Calories. 

87.0 

3.3 

4.0 

5.0 

0.7 

315 

90.5 

3.4 

0.1 

5.1 

0.7 

165 

74.0 

2.5 

18.5 

4.5 

0.5 

880 

91.0 

3.5 

0.5 

4.2 

0.8 

160 

. 28.0 

7.8 

9.0 

53.5 

1.7 

1480 

73.0 

7.0 

8.0 

10.5 

1.5 

645 

4.0 

35.0 

2.0 

51.0 

8.0 

1640 

4.0 

25.0 

29.0 

36.0 

5.5 

2300 

13.0 

1.0 

83.0 

— 

3.0 

3410 

33.5 

26.0 

35.5 

1.5 

3.5 

1950 

31.4 

27.6 

34.9 

1.3 

4.8 

1950 

69.8 

23.3 

1.0 

4.0 

1.9 

.535 

93.4 

0.8 

0.3 

4.8 

0.7 

115 

89.6 

3.1 

2.0 

4.5 

0.8 

220 

90.7 

2.2 

2.1 

4.1 

0.9 

200 
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THE COMPOSITION OF PROTEINS. 

The foundation of our knowledge regarding luilk was laid by finding out the 
eomposition of a large number of different proteins. These substances are the 
fiesh-growing materials of the body, and form an indispensable part of all the 
vital body fiuids. This work revealed for the first time their great variety, and 
the fact that a nearly identical percentage composition of their elements (nitrogen, 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, sulphur, and sometimes phosphorus) went along with 
wide differences in composition and in physical and chemical properties; further¬ 
more, that in the same food materisj, whether animal or vegetable, twp or more 
proteins of quite different quality were usually found together. 

The investigations of research workers showed that a protein is no such simple 
thing as salt or sugar, but is usually made up of about 18 different complexes, or 
nitrogen-containing groups, called amino-acids, each of them a complicated struc¬ 
ture in itself. 

In view of the great differences in the comparative composition of proteins, the 
question arosp: Have the proteins nevertheless about the same food value, as has 
been assumed, or have they not? If they have not, the principles on which the 
whole art of animal feeding have been founded in the past are clearly unsound. 

The only way to settle this question was to study the effect of each protein, when 
fed by itself, on growth, maintenance, and production. 

Before the work at this Station was begun all experimenters who had 
endeavored to feed animals on diets composed of pure nutrients had failed. Both 
mature and young animals promptly declined in weight on such artificial diets. 
At the present time there is so much clearer an understanding of the infiuence of 
food on growth that, merely by changing a single constituent of the diet, one can 
stop the growth of a young animal at any stage of its development, maintain it 
for many months without growth, and later cause it to grow again at a normal 
rate to full maturity. Furthermore, the rate of growth of animals is, to a largo 
extent, subject to direct experimental control. 

It was the use of milk, or of milk products, in the earlier attempts to feed 
animals under experimental conditions that led to the first successes and to the 
development of the methods of feeding, and these early experiments have given rise 
to what is to-day the well-founded science of nutrition. 

The first attempts at this Station to make an animal grow on a mixture of pure 
protein, fat, carbo-hydrate, and inorganic salts were no more successful than were 
those of other investigators; but it was soon found that animals which failed to 
thrive on artificial diets could be restored promptly to excellent condition by giving 
them a mixture of dried milk, starch, and lard, and that control animals, fed on a 
similar diet from weaning, grew normally to full maturity, and re-produced. 
Although the artificial diets were almost exactly like the milk diets in respect to 
the kind and proportion of the then-known nutrients, the milk diet was apparently 
entirely adequate as a food, whereas the artificial diet was wholly inadequate. 
Wherein this profound difference lay was a mystery. By a process of elimination 
the conclusion was finally reached that the water-soluble portion of the milk con¬ 
tained something that was essential for life, and later that the fat component con¬ 
tained something that was indispensable for long continued growth. The dis¬ 
covery that milk contained at least two hitherto unsuspected substances, now 
designated as vitamins B and A respectively, made it possible for the workers at 
this Station to become pioneers in the study of various problems relating to 
growth and maintenance. The field of study thus opened has been cultivated by 
numerotu^ investigators in this country and abroad, with results of far-reaching 
importance. 
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The experiments here to be described were made with albino rats, because these 
small animals are omnivorous, their life span is relatively brief, and their amstU 
size permits the preparation of the required quantities of purihed dietary con¬ 
stituents in the laboratory without undue expense. To ensure perfect accuracy, it 
is necessary that the rations shall consist of ingredients that are chemically pure^ 
and to prepare such rations in quantity is very laborious and costly. The questioa 
may be asked: Are the results of experiments in feeding rats, or other of the 
lower animals, applicable to human beings? Although the foods suited to dilferent 
species of animals may differ widely in their appearance and physical properties, 
the digestible nutrients contained in them are very much alike in their chemical 
characters, so that by the processes of digestion quite similar products result from 
apparently different kinds of food. Such differences as exist are in proportion 
rather than in kind. Furthermore, the tissues of the different types of animala 
are chemically even more alike than their foods, and, consequently, the nutritive 
r^uirements arc in principle much more nearly the same than those unfamiliar 
with the chemistry of nutrition might suppose. 

The conditions in feeding farm- animals are necessarily so complex that it is 
generally impossible to recognise the influence of any individual constituent of the 
ration. In the experiments with rats, on the contrary, the conditions were so simpli¬ 
fied that definite conclusions could be drawn regarding the role of each factor 
involved. Thus, if two scries of animals are fed on mixtures of protein, fat, carbo¬ 
hydrate, and inorganic salts, which are identical except for the kind of protein 
used, and the animals in one series grow normally whereas the others fail to grow 
at all, it is obvious that the protein alone is the growth-determining element in 
the food. By means of large numbers of such experiments, extending over a period 
of several years, the nutritive values of many proteins, several fats, and some of 
the inorganic salts have been fixed. Also, a number of combinations of natural 
food products, both of animal and vegetable origin, which are extensively used in 
the daily rations of man or domestic animals, have been studied. 

(To be continued,) 
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BALHANNAH. 

November 15th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Christmas Recipes. —The following Christmas recipes were discussed:— Christmas 
Cake. —3 cups flour, 11b. each currants, raisins, sugar, and butter, lib. lemon peel, 1 cup 
fig jam, 8 eggs, 2 teaspoons mixed spice, a little nutmeg, 1 cup chopped nuts, 1 teaspoon 
carb. soda. Dissolve in warm water, and bake 31 hours. Tomato Paste.—2 large 
tomatoes, 2oz8. grated cheese, 4ozs. breadcrumbs, 1 egg, loz. butter. Pepper and salt 
to taste. Skin tomatoes by scalding, cut up, and fry them mixed with rest of in¬ 
gredients. Fry until thick; take off and put in jars. Christmas Pies. —lib. gravy 

beef boiled tender, 11b. each currants and raisins lllbs. sugar, »llb. lemon peel, 11b. 

beef suet, 11 apples, 1 pint brandy, 1 grated nutmeg, essence lemon, mixed spice. 

Put ingredients through mincer and place in air-tight jar. -When ready to bake, use 
puff pastry. Christmas Sweets. —^Dissolve 21b8. sugar with water, add fiat teaspoon 
cinnamon, ground cloves, allspice, 4ozs. glucose. Boil 242 degrees. Pour, in bowl, 
add 3ozs. rasins, currants, almonds, loz. mixed peel, 1 dessertspoon brandy. Beat 
until it creams. Knead well, make into 4oz. balls. (Secretary, Miss D. Spoehr.) 

CJOONAWARRA. 

December 13th.—Attendance, 23. 

Fruit Desserts. —Paper read by Mrs. L. Redman:—Prepare fruit, wiping, peeling, 
coring, &c., as necessary. When stewing fruit of any kind, make the syrup first and 
when boiling put in the fruit. (By syrup is meant water and sugar, fib. sugar to 
one pint of water). The syrup should be enough to barely cover the fruit. Directly 
the fruit is put into the boiling syrup, cook gently so as not to mash the fruit. The 
longer the fruit cooks, as a rule, it will be a bettor color. A little sago may be added 
to the syrup to thicken it. Sago should be well wjished and added to the fruit half 
an hour before dishing or longer. Pour into a mould until cold and it sets like a 
jelly. Pears peeled and cut in halves or quarters. The pips may be left in as they 
improve the flavor and appearance. A few drops of cochineal added to the syrup 
improves the color if time is limited. Dried prunes, pears, apples, apricots, peaches, 
require different treatment. Wash the fruit carefully, soak overnight, allowing Iqt. 
cold water to Jib. fruit. Boil rapidly with lid off the saucepan until the fruit is quite 
tender. Add sugar and cook a few minutes longer. Long soaking and rapid boiling 
give a flavor like fresh fruit. Prunes are improved by the addition of a little lemon 
juice which should be added at the same time as the sugar. Green Apricot Tart: This 
is an elegant and delicious dish. Put the apricots into a stewpan with one-third of 
their weight in sugar, and a few spoonfuls of water. Stew gently 15 minutes or until 
tho fruit is tender, then turn out to cool. Make a paste, line the edge of the tart dish, 
fill with the apricots and cover. Bake half hour. Ice it and serve hot or cold. 
Strawberry Jelly: 11b. of ripe strawberries, 1 pint of water, 2oz8. sugar, 5 sheets of 
white leaf gelatine. Put the strawberries, water, sugar, and gelatine into a pudding 
basin, tie down and steam for 1^ hours. Color to a pale pink with cochineal if 
required, stir thoroughly, but so gently that the berries are not broken. Pour into a 
damp mould and set aside to cool. Mulberries and small soft fruits may bo used in 
this way. Steamed fruit retains its flavor and color much better than that which has 
been stewed. Apricot Gdtea/a: One tin apricots, 3ozs. sugar, loz. gelatine, 12 almonds. 
Take the fruit out of the syrup and make up to 5 gills with water, soiak gelatine in 
it 10 minutes, add sugar, and boil 5 minutes. Blanch the almonds and shred, arrange 
fruit in a mould, sprinkle the almonds over it, strain the syrup, pour over, and set. 
This can be made with fresh fruit which must bo cooked in syrup until tender. Gdte(vu 
of Prunes: 11b. of prunes, juice of lemjon, 1 pint of water, 3ozs. sugar, foz. of leaf 
gelatine. Wash the prunes, soak overnight, cook with the water and sugar until quite 
soft. Next stone them, put back in the pan, add rind and juice of lemon, gelatine, a 
few drops of cochineal, and boil from 15 to 20 minutes. Rinse out a border mould with 
cold water then pour in the mixture and leave until it is set. Turn out on to a glass 
dish and pile whipped cream in the centre. Peadh Tapioca: 1 can peaches, i cup 
sugar (castor), 1 cup tapioca, boiling water, ^ cup sugar, ^ teaspoon salt. Drain 
peaches, sprinkle with powdered sugar and stand 1 hour. Soak tapioca V hour in cold 
water to cover. To peach syrup add enough boiling water to make 3 cups. Heat to 
boiling point. Add tapioca drained from cold water, sugar and salt. Cook in a 
double boiler until transparent. Line a mould or pudding dish with peaches cut in 
quarters, fill with tapioca and bake in a moderate oven 30 minutes. Cool slightly, 
^n on a dish and serve with cream. Pineapple Snow (Mrs. W. Pounsett): 1 tin of 
^eapple, about 8 sheets gelatine dissolved in 1 pint cold water, add juice of pine¬ 
apple and boil. Beat together until light, 2 cups sugar and juice of 2 lemons. Pour 
hot gelatine over mixture, stir well then add pineapple cut into small pieces. Put in 
cool place to thicken a little, add stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs, beat *10 minutes, put 
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into mould; servo with cream. Baiuma Trifle (Mrs. W.. L. Redman): Put banana, 
then sponge, then banana in dish. Pour jelly over, let set, then pour custard over 
before it cools, add little butter to it. Cool, decorate, and serve with cream. Date 
Ttifle (Mrs. W. L. Redman): Place layer of dates, then layer of cake. Pour over 
custard. Custard—^Beat 1 egg yolk, 1 teaspoon sugar, and 1 cup milk, pour into piedish 
and place in another containing water, bake until set. Beat egg whites, pile on top. 
Decorate with dates and cream. Summer Trifle (Mrs. Reschke) : i'lb. stale sponge 
cake, 1 small packet jelly crystals, 1 tablespoon custard |>owdcr, ^ pint milk. Lay 
cake in glass dish, dissolve jelly crystals and when cool; ])c)iir over cake. Make custard 
of powder, milk, and a little sugar, pour over other wlien cool and jelly hag set. A 
sliced banana put on jelly before adding custard is an improvement. Serve with 
stewed or preserved fruits. Sumraer Pudding (Mrs. Reschke) : Cut thin slices bread, 
not too new, and line pudding basin with them. See that every part is covered with 
bread. It may be moistened with milk to make it stick well. Take any kind of fresh 
fruit and boil with sufficient sugar until cooked, fill basin, cover with plate and stand 
in cool place until next day. Turn out carefully and serve with cream or custard. 
Alpine Pudding (Miss D. Modistach): Place So/.s. breadcrumbs in dish, add 2 cups 
boiled milk whisk, add 2 tablespoons sugar and beaten yolks of 3 or 4 eggs, and 
essence. Bake ^ hour or until set. Add layer jam or stewed fruit. Beat egg whites 
stiffly with J teaspoon salt and fine sugar to sweeten. Pile on top and* brown in oven. 
Passion Fruit Delight (Mrs. O. Skinner): Pulp of 12 passion fruits, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 dessertspoon gelatine, i cup warm water, jar cream. Dissolve gelatine and 
sugar in water; add to passion fruit; whip cream, and when other is cool stir in; put 
aside to set. Spfwish Cream (Mrs. K. G. Allder) : Take pints milk and ^ packet 
gelatine, 8 eggs, 4 table^iioons sugar, and 1 teaspoon essence lemon. Mix milk and 
gelatine—dissolved in 1 cup hot water; add egg yolks, stirring quickly until they come 
to boil; add rest of ingredients and stir briskly for a few minutes; pour into moulds 
which have been rinsed with cold water; set aside to cool. Apple Snow (Mrs. E. G. 
Allder): 6 pieces sponge cake, 4 pint stewed apples, ^ pint custard, rind and juice- 
2 lemKms, 6ozs. sugar, whites 8 eggs. Make custard with yolks of eggs; place cake in 
dish, pour custard over; whisk whites to stiff froth, add apples, sugar, lemon rind and 
juice, whisk all together until white and stiff; pile on top of dish. Peach Sluces 
and Milk Gelatine (Miss O. Ix‘ar): Open 1 jar preserved peaches, place layer evenly 
in bottom of round mould and set in jdace with a little jelly; 1 pint milk, Joz. gelatine,. 
2oz8. or 8oz8. sugar, flavoring; put milk in lined sauc^jpan; add gelatine, sugar, and 
flavoring; when quite dissolved pour into mould very gently on top of jellied peaches. 
(Secretary, Mrs. T. Skinner.) 


LAURA BAY. 

November 14th,—Present: 10 members. 

Sponge (^akjcs. —Miss L. Blumson read the following paper:—making sponger 
first of all prepare the fire and have it burning for at least an hour before baking 
the cake, otherwise the oven will not be thoroughly and evenly heated. The oveui 
heat should be a little higher, than for fruit cakes, ami slightly cooler than for scones. 
An oven in which scones have just been quickly and successfully cooked is ideal for 
sponges when it burns down a little. Keep an even, steady heat, and do not open 
the oven door for at least five minutes, unless absolutely necessary. Extra wood 
added fluring baking generally spoils a cake. Prepare the tins and have all ingredients 
ready, because- once the eggs are beaten, the sooner the sponge is in the oven the 
better. If the eggs are left to stand after being beaten, the cake will not rise so 
well, and will probably be fxmgh and leathery. Grease the tins and sprinkle lightly 
with flour. This gives the cake a nice appearance, and it turns out easily. Break 
the eggs into thV mixing bowl and beat with a pinch of salt for a few minutes, then 
add sugar and beat until the mixture is quite thick, and light in color. Beat for at 
least from 10 to 15 and up to 20 minutes. The length of beating generally depends 
on the type of beater used. When the eggs and sugar are sufficiently beaten, add 
flour and cream of tartar, sifting in a little at a time, and fold in with the lightest 
possible touch. On no account stir, and finally, with the same light touch, add the 
soda dissolve*! in boiling water. Pour at once into tins and bake in a moderate- 
(Vven for 10 to 15 minutes. Whe-n cooked, the sponge shrinks slightly from the edge 
of the tins, and can be tested by -pressing lightly with the finger. If no mark is 
left the sponge is cooke*!. Turn out carefully on a cake stand or folded towel, and 
do not fill until quite cold. Other hints to make sponge cake light: Beat eggs well 
before adding sugar, and add one to two tablespoons of cold water to the eggs after 
beating. To save time in beating a sponge, break the eggs on the sugar 1 hour 
before making. Stir with a fork (do not beat). This melts the sugar and less beating 
is required. For a sponge roll: Heat the jam and spread immediately it comes from 
the oven, and the roll never cracks, prw’iding it is done quickly. For chocolate- 
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sponge roll it is necessary to roll first and when cold unroll and spre^ with hutter 
icing, otherwise the icing cools the cake and makes it crack when rollmg. Also the 
icing seems to penetrate into the hot cake. In the blow-away sponge it is necessary 
to follow the method very closely, and do not beat eggs first as for other sponges; 
•only beat eggs and sugar 8 minutes. Seeipe: Half-cup cornflour, two tea^oons plain 
flour, three eggs, half-cup sugar, one teaspoon cream tartar, half-teaspoon soda. 
Bake in moderate oven. Sponge lilies: 4 eggs, 1 cup each sugar and flour, 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar, ^ teaspoon soda, 2 tablespoons cold water. Beat eggs 
and water for five minutes, add sugar, and beat 10 more minutes. Then add flour 

and cream of tartar, and lastly soda dissolved in boiling water. Put on greased 

oven tray in dessertspoonfuls, allowing room to spread. Cook in fairly hot oven 
seven to ten minutes. Leave slide in the oven and, with^ a knife, remove one at a 
'time and fold into shape. Fill with whipped cream and jelly. Bainhov) sponge 
roll: 6 eggs, li cups each sugar and flour, teaspoons of cream of tartar, } teaspoon 
soda. Beat as for an ordinary sponge. Take about quartet of the mixture, halve that 
and color one half brown and the other pink. Cook colors first. When cooked cut 
into three both colors, and jam brown and pink together alternately. Then cook 
the remainder on oven slide. Spread with jam and roll quickly round the colored 

pieces and roll in sugar. Sponge sandwich with butter: 4 eggs, f cup sugar, 1 cup 

flour, 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, ^ teaspoon soda. Beat as for other sponges and mix 
and then lastly stir in 1 dessertspoon of butter dissolved in i cup of boiling water. 
Always use same cup for measurements, and fold flour in gently. Have melted butter 
ready to put in as soon as the sponge is mi^xed. This cake will keep moist longer 
than other sponges.** 


December 4th.—-Attendance, 11. 

Dairying. —^Paper read by Miss Hoffrichter:—‘‘Dairying is a profitable sideline 
and one which can be managed with comparative ease. The first and most important 
factor is the care of the cows. Every farmer should have a haystack or a supply of 
chaff and oats. This the cows need twice daily; first while milking in the morning 
and next, after milking at night. During the day and after feeding at night, the 
cows should bel grazed in a good grass paddock; in the summer time stubble paddocks 
are preferable. The water trough should be kept clean and full. Bunning the cows 
home to be milked does a good deal of harm. Before milking, the hands and the 
oow*s teats should be washed with warm water, the side of the cow brushed to 
remove loose hair, &e., which might fall into the bucket. After milking, the buckets 
must be thoroughly washed, scalded, and placed in a sunny position to dry. The 
separator should bo kept well oiled and freo from dust. Use warm water containing 
soap or borax when washing the utensils and a brush, in preference to*a cloth; the 
cloths harbor dirt and cannot clean the crevices. When washed, the utensils are best 
scalded and drained. The main point in the handling of cream is cleanliness. A 
patch of rust in the can will deteriorate the cream very quickly and so will the lid 
close shut overnight. When making butter at this time of the year, procure 
the coolest place possible and do the work early in the morning. The cream wul need 
to stand at least 24 hours before turning into butter. To commence, salt the pats, 
butter board, and scale tray in cold water, rubbing well in. The greatest care is 
necessary to see that the articles used are free from any particle of dirt. After each 
piece of butter is measured to lib. it is placed on the sidted board and formed into 
an oblong shape with the butter pats, thence on to a sheet of butter paper and 
wrapped up neatly. To keep it firm a good plan is to wrap a wet cloth around it 
and put it in a cement fireplace if there is no cellar.** (Secretary, Miss D. Morrison.) 


MOBCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

November 22nd.—^Attendance, 10. 

Music in the Home. —The following paper was read by Miss McOallum:—“Most 
people realise the advantage as well as the pleasure of music in the home. It is every¬ 
one *s duty to try and learn to play some musical instrument, providing they (have 
the op{)ortunity of doing so. Once anyone has attained proficiency it will be a source 
of pleasure to many other people. To have a really g(md knowledge of music often 
proves the beginning of companhmship with many people whom one would not meet 
with otherwise. Those who are fortunate enough to have a thorough musical training 
lualise what an asset it is to home and social life, and the pleasure it gives to others 
is well worth while the time spent in practising. For those who have no musical 
instrument in the home, the wireless provides endless pleasure. No matter how tired 
of low-spirited one is feeling, good music will help to make things more cheerful. 
Most people derive much pleasure from an evening spent in playing and singing in 
the home. Young folk of to^y who have so much more opportunity of bringing 
song and music into their homes are much happier for it.** ((Secretary, Mrs. C. 
Schulz.) 
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MUNDALiLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.26in.). 

November 30th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Washing Day.— The following papers were read:—Mrs. W. Golding; ‘‘I generally 
rise at 4.4§ a,m. op washing day, light the fire, and dispose of breakfast. Then I put 
the ^jrst k)i of clothes in the copper and start them boiling. While they are boiling 
1 milk two cows, and by that time the clothes arc ready to come out aud another lot 
is put on to boil. After separating, the clothes are rinsed, blued, and tlien hung out. 
Next the colored clothes are put into soak and the birds and pigs fed. The next work 
is the washing of the separator and breakfast dishes, sweeping the kitchen, washing 
being finished by nearly 10 a.m. The bedroom is thou attended to and a cold dinner 
prepared. After dinner the clothes are folded, left for about two hours and then 
ironed.Mrs. M. Saibey: '*My method is as follows:—Fill copper, put a good fire 
under same. Then out up about Sin. of soap. When soap is dissolved and water hot 
enough I take out two buckets and put into tub for fine colored clothes. Then put 
some more water in another tub from copper and soak the white clothes; add some 
more water to copper and then proceed with the washing of fine colored clothes. This 
should take about quarter of an hour, by which time the whites are sufficiimtly soaked. 
Wash and put in copper and boil 10 to 15 minutes. W’^hile these are boiling wash face and 
tea towels so that they are ready to go in copper when white clothes are taken out. 
Binse and blue white clothes and hang on line to dry. By this time towels should be 
ready to come out. Proceed in same manner. Give the dark colored clothes the first 
wash in the water in which the towels were rinsed; then take some hot water from 
copper, add sufficient cold water to make it comfortable to work in, wash until clean,, 
and rinse in clean luke-warm water. I do my washing with two ordinary pieces of soap 
and usually finish by about 10..30 a.m. I never ring bed quBts; they keep their shape 
better if hung out wet.’’ Mrs. K. Dinning: First thing on rising Monday morning 
I take off the bedclothes and turn the mattress. Then light the tfres and sort the 
clothes. By this time the cows have had their chaff and are ready to be milked. While 
the milk is being separated and the pigs and calves fed, I make the bed, which 
has been sufficiently aired. Breakfast is then prepared. Breakfast cleared away and 
dishes and separator washed, I rub the white clothes, and whilst they are boiling rub 
all the rest. By this time I take out tho first boiling and put second lot on, using 
cold water and home-made soap. While the second lot is boiling I prepare vegetables 
and put on the meat to cook. All clothes being put out, I wash out troughs and then 
scrub floor. If any clothes are dry enough, they are brought in and folded. By dinner 
time the clothes are all folded ready to start ironing as soon as dishes are washed. 
I damp all starch clothes, and leave until next day, as they iron much easier and look 
nicer. After ironing is done and clothes mended, aired, and put away I spend a while 
in the garden. By this time I have two cows to milk and separator to be washed 
again.” Mrs. D. Kemp: ”The ease with which one can accomplish waging and usual 
household routine dei)ends very much upon the weather. To get an early start it is 
esseuitial that clothes are sorted and Are set the previous day. Bise about 5 a.m.,^ 
light the kitchen Are, and then milk cows, feed fowls, Soc, Then it is advisable to 
light the copper so that hot water is ready after breakfast. Before commencing to 
wash, dismantle separator, pack dinners, and clear the table. Next wash out table¬ 
cloths, pillow slips, handkerchiefs, &c., having previously added borax and Witch soap 
to luke warm water in copper. 'V^^ilc the first copperful is boiling, quarter to half-hour,, 
rub out the second. When the first copperful is ready, drain well, rinse, blue, and 
starch, then hang out to dry wliile lot No. 2 boils. It is most convenient to have lunch 
at this period, and after making the beds, I resume washing colored clothes and 
woollens, using the Witch soap jelly already prepared. Change the water frequently or 
else wash this group twice. After putting through rinsing water and blue, hang 
stockings and silk underclothes on limbs of a large almond tree under which I wash, 
as they are then in the shade and there is no fear of pegs causing runs. Other 
garments go on the line. Dirty dungarees, if very old and very dirty, I put in the 
copper, but if possible I prefer to wash in the tub and save the copper water for 
scrubbing buckets, brooms, troughs, &c. As a rule there is then time to wash dishes 
and separator, sweep kitchen, and bring in clothes dry enough to fold for ironing. 
IMnner is easily arranged, consisting either of Sunday left-oners oi perhaps cold meat 
and boiled rice, cinnamon bread, or some other simple dish. I wash-up while the irons 
are heating and then iron and fold.” 

Simple Summer Desserts. —Milk .Telly (Miss M. Knowling).—Sweeten 1 pint of 
cold milk, dissolve 2 dessertspoons of gelatine in hot water and add to m^ Set in 
mould half hour, serve with fruit. Cirmcimon Bfead (Miss M. KempJ.—-Dip fingers of 
bread in egg and milk, fry and sprinkle with cinnamon and suger. Bice or Bhv^arh 
(Mrs. H. Wiese).—^Add cinnamon and sugar, currants or sultanas to boiled ri^ Add 
guljbanas, |,smGn and ginger, sago, to stewed rhubarb. Boot Sisowt (Mrs. 

S[fil>ey).—4 cups flour, li cups sugar, 1 cup dripping or butter, f cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
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4ioda, 2 teaspoons cream of tartar. Methods Put sugar, milk, and soda in saucepan, 
boil until all melted, stand to cool, then mix with flour and butter. Boll out thin and 
bake in hot oven until golden brown. Onei tablespoon custard powder added to flour 
Improves miixture. Soap Eedpe (Mrs. H. Wiese).—fllbs. fat, 2gall6. water^ 2 table¬ 
spoons borax, fib. resin, ^ bottle cloudy ammonia, 1 large packet liox, 1 tin caustic 
soda; add cloudy ammonia and Lux when boiled half-hour. Hints,—A pinch salt added 
to rhubarb saves sugar. Add 1 lump sugar to cabbage water to improve flavor. Spread 
coffee grounds on stove to drown odor of onions, cheese, or fish. (Secretary, Miss M. 
Kemp.) 


PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.64in.). 

November 28tih.—^Attendance, 14.' 

Home Nursing. —Paper read by Mrs. W. Herbert :—Bruises tae not as a rule 
serious, but they are painful. The best treatment is to apply pads of cotton-wool 
soaked in cold water to relieve pain and prevent discoloration. Cuts .—The flesh should 
be pressed up towards the cut to encooirage bleeding, whicih will help to clean it. 
Then it enn be bathed with cold water and disinfected and bound with a bandage. 
On no account should adhesive plaster be put right on it; a cut needs frequent 
examination to make sure tliat the healing process is going on satisfactorily. Scalds 
should be treated by the application of cold compresses which at once will ease the 
pain. The child should be treated for shock by giving a warm bath and a little light 
nourishment. Ho should bo kept warm and quiet until the arrival of the doctor. It 
is important to keep as calm as xwssible, because tlie child may take fright from the 
mother ^8 alarm. Grazes continuously occur on the knee and need careful treatment, 
especially if the child has fallen down on the road. Any wound, however slight, that 
has been in contact with soil needs very thofrough disinfecting. First warti the wound 
very thoroughly, and when clean, finish the process with iodine, friar ^s balsam, or any 
reliable antiseptic. Iodine is the disinfectant commonly recommended, but it may 
toum the surrounding skin; friar’s balsam has no such disadvantages. When the 
wound has been thoroughly disinfected, smear some antiseptic ointment on a piece of 
lint and strap loosely in place. Grazes heal more rapidly if the surface is kept soft. 
If a hard scab is allowed to form, there is the risk that it will crack ^and be knocked 
•off, and the trouble sbirt afresh.” (Secreftary, Miss J. Halliday.) 

PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 14.01in.). 

December 17th.—Present: 17 members. 

Summer Sweets.—X eww>n. Snow (Miss P. Foale).—Boil together i cup sago, 4 cups 
water, 1 cup sugar, and grated rind of 2 lemons. When boiled, add juice of 3 
lemons; when nearly cold add well-beaten whites of 4 eggs. Charlotte Eusse .—Line a 
mould or basin with strips of stale sponge cake, each piece overlapping the other. 
Have made 1 pint jelly, and pour siome of this over cake. Beat 1 cup of cream lightly, 
add to remainder of jelly, which should be cold, beat well and pour in mould. Turn 
•out when set and decorate with strips of almonds, or decorate mould with cherries 
and angelica before putting in cake. Siherian Cream and Dates (Mrs. F. Kerley).— 
2 dessertspoons gelatine, 1^ cups milk, 4 cup hot water, 2 dessertspoons sugar, dates, 
2 eggs, vanilla essence. Beat yolks of eggs and sugar together. Heat milk to 
boiling point, stir in eggs, and cook until mixture coats the spoon. Leave to cool; 
flavor with essence. Add gelatine dissolved in hot water, beat whites of eggs until 
stiff. Whisk into the mixture, have ready a fluted mould lined with dates; pour in 
mixture when it is thickening. Strawberry Trifle (Miss E. A. Colwill).—1 stale 
sponge cake, 2 eggs, 1 jelly crystal, pints milk, 3 dessertspoons cornflour, ^ cup 
sugar, 11b. strawberries. Layer the sponge cake at the bottom of the dish, pour over 
it the melted jelly crystal, when cool, then add a layer of strawberries, put custard 
■on top of this, and then repeat another layer, having custard on top. Cusftord .—^Boil 
the milk, add yolks of eggs and cornflour, which must be previously mixed with cold 
milk, and bring again to a boil. When cold, pour over cake and fruit, beat the whites 
of eggs to a stiff froth, and place on the top of the trifle. Apple SnoWy (Mrs. H. G. 
Johnston).—Take the pulp of 2 baked apples, 1 cup of sugar, the whites of 1 egg, 
and beat well until very light and fluffy. This is nice served with stewed cold apple, 
and also makes a nice dressing for a cold apple pie when cream is scarce. Line a 
pie dish with pastry. Partly bake, then pile the snow on to the pastry, put back in 
■oven until snow is a nice light-brown color. Lemon Pudding (Mrs. Les. Foale).— 
Beat yolks of 2 eggs with ) cup sugar, add piece of lemon, and sift in-2 tablespoons 
cornflour. Stir in 1 pint of boiling water, stand on stove, stirring until it thickens, 
then pour into a buttered pie dish. Beat up whites, adding J sugar, pile on top 
•of pudding, and put in oven to brown. Duncan Pudding (Mrs. H. 0, Colwill).— 
I cup sugar, 1) tablespoons cornflour, mixed with the juice of large lemon, 2 cups 
'boiling Water, bring to the boil and stir into it the snow made by the whites of 2 
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Then make custard with yolks of eggs and pour round when cold. Peach 
Bianomanffe (Mrs. D. Smitham).—10 peaches, 3 dessertspoons cornflour, 2 cups cream, 
lA cups milk, few almonds. Put 1 cup cream, 1^ cups milk, and 3 tablespoons of 
juice from peaches on to boil; when boiling, add cornflour, mixed with a little more 
juico, then pour in wetted mould, put away in cool place. When set, turn out in 
rather large bowl, put peaches around side down, whip remainder of cream, put a little 
in each peach, and over blancmange, then put almonds cut small and browned over 
fruit. Sago Cream (Mrs. H. C. Oolwill).—Put 2 heap6Hl tablespoon^ sago into a 
breakfast cup of milk, and boil for a few minutes. Add the beaten yolks of 2 eggs, 
2 tablespoons sugar, and another cup of milk beaten together. Stir over the fire 
until it thickens. Take off and add the beaten whites of the eggs and a little flavor¬ 
ing. Pour into a wet mould and serve cold. 'Lemon Sago Jelly (Mrs. H. C. Colwill). 
—1 cup sago, 5 cups water, 2 tablespoons golden syrup, 2 lemons, 1 cup sugar. Boil 
sago in water until clear, add other ingredients, boil a few minutes, add a few lemons, 
pour in wet mould, serve cold. Apple Snow (Miss Sheila McCormack).—Take fl large 
apples and reduce them to a pulp by passing them through a sieve, flavor and sweeten 
them ac<*-ording to taste. Whisk the whites of fl eggs and strew upon them 2 table¬ 
spoons of sugar. Beat the apples until they arc a froth, theu mix them with the 
beaten whites of eggs until they look like stiff snow; now pile them on a glass dish in 
rough pieces, and garnish with tablcspo-ons of red jelly. Stick a sprig of green on 
the top. (Secretary, Mrs. R. Welden.) 


PTNNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14..57in.). 

Noveml)er Ist.— Attendance, 48. 

Different Ways of ITsino GEiiATiNE. —Paper read by Mrs. Mattiske:—“Half the 
fascination of gelatine cookery is Hie interest it provides in making delightful dishes 
out of trifles of left-over foods. Left-over salads arc usually wasted, but the house¬ 
wife* who kiifjiws what gelatine can do takes some salad dressing and adds perhaps 
scraps of meat to the salads, and has for such a little effort a dish of rare attrac¬ 
tion. Gelatine is greatly influenced by temperature. Tn (tompiling recipc^s, the object 
has l)eon to lmlan('(* tlic ingredients, /particularly the gedatine, to ensure the dish 
setting under normal conditions, witliout an ic(*chest. If the weather is very hot 
and ice not available, the gelatine content should be slightly mcreased or less liquid 
used. Gelatine shouM never be heated with milk, or added to hot milk, for it causes 
the milk to ‘curdle.’ This is not a curdle in tlie strict sense; merely a division of 
the curd and whey due to using the milk too hot. This so-called curdling is in no way 
detrimental; the milk remains p(n*fectly sweet. To avoid this difficulty, first dissolve 
the gelatine in hot water, then add to the cold milk. To Chrmsh Gelatine Dishes .— 
Use clear jelly liquid, sweetened and flavored for dessert, &c., ajid seasoned for meats, 
salads, and savories. If the mitxtuTe for the dish is not clear, make a little by dis¬ 
solving i teaspoon of gelatine in a little hot water, add cold water to make i cup, 
flavour os required. Cover the bottom of the mould with a little of the liquid. Wlien 
firm, arrange the garnish to make a decorative pattern; then cover with remainder of 
the clear liquid; when set, arrange the rest of the ingredients and pour in the jolly 
liquid. To Remove Gelatine Dish from the Mould .—Run a pointed knife around the 
edge of the dish to just loosen, immerse the mould in worm water for a few seconds, 
dry with a cloth, place a dish or plate on top and turn upside down. Shake the mould 
gently; if the jelly will not leave the mould, immerse in warm water and repeat the 
process. A doyley placed over the top of mould will enable the shape to be placed 
in {position on the plate or dish. Gelatine contains a great deal of protein, the 
most valuable of all food elements. It therefore enriches the food value of every 
dish of which it is an ingredient, and, because of its colloidal properties, facilitates 
the digestive process, thus it is of great value in the dietary. * ^ 

B£GlPES.- 7 <^aZmon. in Jelly (6 servings).—Ingredients: 2 dessertspoons (^oz.) gela¬ 
tine, 1 small tin salmon, 1 cup cold water, f cup hot water, I cup vinegai^ or lemon 
juice, 1 hard boiled egg, salt and pepper. Method: Take tin of salmon and open 
into basin, break up with a fork, finely dissolve gelatine in hot water, adding} vinegar 
or lemon juice, salt and pepper, and cold water. Pour a little into a round mould 
or cake tin. Wlieu firm, arrange slices of hard-boiled egg, pour over a little liquid. 
When the jelly liquid is thickening, stir in salmon, and pour into prepared mould. 
Garnish with shredded lettuce, slices of lemon and salads available, vinegar or lemon 
may be omitted from ingredients, and 1 cup of water used instead of i cup. Serve 
dish with vinegar or slices of lemon. Asporagus Tip Salad (6 and 7 servings).— 
Ingxudients: 3 dessertspoons gelatine, 1 tin asparagus tips, white heart of 2 sticks 
of celery, 1 lemon, water, mayonnaise dressing, lettuce. Method: Drain liquor from 
asparagus, measure and add water to make 2 cups liquor aaid water together, add 
salt, pepper, lemon, and celery cut in small pieces. Bring^ to filing point, dissolve 
gelatine in 1 cup hot water. Add to liquid, line mould With tips, cut up remainder 
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of tips, mix with celery liquid aud pour into mould. When serve with lettuce 
mjEtyonnaise dreesing. Beetroot Mould (6 serving^).—Ingredients: 2 dessertspoons 
(4oz.) gelatine, 2 average-sized beets (cooked),li cups hot water, 1 cup vineg^, 
pepper, salt and sugar to taste. Method: Peel and slice beetroot, line mould with 
the slices, fill the centre with small pieces of beetroot, dissolve gelatine in hot water, 
add sugar, salt, pepper and vinegar. Leave to thicken slightly, then pour over 
beetroot, served garnished with shredded lettuce and sliced tomato. Serve with 
mayonnaise dressing. If liked, more vinegar and less water in proportion may be 
used in this recipe. ChrigtrrMs Plum Pudding (9 and 12 servings).—Ingredients: 3: 
dessertspoons gelatine, 3 cups milk, li squares chocolate or 3 tablespoons cocoa, 
} teaspoon vanUla, 11b. chopped nuts and lemon peel, 1 cup raisins, 1 cup dates or 
figs, 1 cup currants or chopped ginger, I cup sugar, pincl^ salt. Method: Place 

ndlk , chocolate or cocoa in saucepan, bring to boiling point, all ingredients except 
gelatine and boil for 5 minutes; let cool. Dissolve gelatin© in 1 cup hot water, add 
to mixture, stirring all well together, pour into a wet mould, decorate with holly and 
serve with cream or custard. Bananas in Jelly (6 sdrvings).—Ingredients: 2 dessert¬ 
spoons gelatine, 1 cup hot water, 1 cup cold water, 2 lemons, 4 dessertspoons sugar, 
6 bananas. Method: Dissolve gelatine and sugar in hot water, add lemon juice and 
finely grated rind <yf i lemon, add cold water, strain. Pour a little of the liquid-into 
the bottom of mould. Arrange bananas cut in line rings. Cover with more banana 
and cover with jelly. Continue this way until tJie ingredients are used. When set, 
stive with cream or custard. Pineapple Marshmallow (6 or 7 servings).—Ingredients; 
2 dessertspoons gelatine, 1 tin preserved sliced pineapple, few crystallised cherries, hot 
water, sugar, cochineal. Method: Dissolve gelatine in hot water, drain syrup from 
pineapple, add dissolved gelatine to syrup and water to make 2 cups liquid, sugar to 
tasto. Place a little liquid in the bottom of a mould; when firm, arrange a slice of 
pineapple with a cherry in the centre. Pour over a little more liquid. When firm, 
coat the slides of the mould with a jelly and place the slices of pineapple aud cherries 
in position. Cut up the remaiuder of th© pineapple aud cherries into the jelly, color 
with a few drops of cochineal, beat thoroughly until thick, then fill the mould. Serve 
with cream or custard. (Secretary, Mrs, F. Atze.) 


RENDBLSHAM. 

December 6th.—^Present: 14 members. 

OiiKiSTMAS Cooking. —Paper read by Mrb. Bignell. Christmas is a time of feasting 
as well as rejoicing, aa in most homes one of the main things is the cooking. Christ¬ 
mas cakes, puddings, and biscuits can be made before Christmas. If there arc several 
children in the family, a plainer cake and pudding is veiy nice and is enjoyed just 
as well as a very rich one. Colored icings and scented lollies, also glazed fruits help 
to decorate. Nuts or nutmeg can be grated, a sprig of holty and rings of 
silver cacKous put on when the pudding is turned out is very effective, or spirit 
pwred over and then lit. The Turkey or Poultry, —The turkey must be in good con¬ 
dition and not old. Fill the body with stuffing made out of bread crumbs, parsely, 
and a white onion and bind with an egg; stuff the craw with mince meat and season 
with herbs, baste as often as possible, and within \ an hour or 20 minutes before 
finished put l^lbs. of sausages and rings of bacon around the turkey; pour off fat 
and make gravy in ,the usual way. Green peas, cauliflower, apple sauce, baked and 
boiled potatoes, also if a piece of pork or roast beef is cooked a Yorkshire pudding 
can be baked in the fat around the meat; rings of lemon can be added if liked. 
Christmas Pudding, —Take l^lbs, flour, Jib. breail crumbs, l^lbs. of suet, ilb. sugar, 
lib. stoned raisins or muscatels, Jib. currants, IJlbs. sultanas, Jib of mixed candied 
peel, Jib. ground almonds, Jib. of treacle, 5 eggs, I pint of milk, 1 teaspoon of ground 
gin^r and cinnamon, the grated rind and juice of 1 large lenion, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder. Chop the suet very finely and mix with sifted flour, then add bread 
crumbs and grated almonds. Clean the fruit and cut the muscatels or raisins into 
si^ll piee^, chop the candied peel finely, and put into the pan with the ginger, cinna¬ 
mon, and baking powder. Mix , ingredients together, bent up the eggs, warm th© 
treacle and mix both together, then put the milk on to boil. Pour the treacle and 
eggs into the pudding, mix with a wooden spoon, add the milk gradually, taking car© 
not to make the mixture too wet, grease the pudding basins, and dust with sugar, 
then fill to within an inch from the top. Place a piece of greased paper on top and ti© 
doum with a cloth; boil for 6 hours or steam for 7. Plum Pudding, —Take 1 cuj each 
plain flour bread crumbs, currants, raisins, and sultanas , mixed, 1 lightly filled' cup 
of chopped suet, or f of dripping, with part butter if liked; 1 small ciipful sugar, a 
good J cup of water or,milk, into which a medium teaspoonful of carb. soda is dis- 
solyed. This makes a nice Christmas pudding. If all butter is used, steam in a basin 
from 2 to 4 hours, longer if preferred. JeJUes ,—Jellies are usually very mild; 
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flavor of most jellies can afford to be strengthened, making a lot orf difference to the 
jellies. Cherries, small lollies, or pieces of fruit can be put in the jelly just before 
it sets. Tri/lea .—Imiiatum Trifie ,—Take 3 or-4 stale sponge cakes, cut lengthways, 
spread with jam, cut in halves, and pile in glass dish. Dissolve one .3d. packet of 
jelly in hot water and pour over the sponge cake and leave to set. Make 1 pint of 
custard and pour over it; can be decorated with almonds or any glazed,fruits. Nor- 
■’Wegian Trifle ,—^Take lib. cooking apples, stew and sweeten to taste. Take Jib. tea 
rusks,* crush them to a powder, and fry in a little ^butter. After this, place a layer 
of apples and a layer of tea rusks in a glass dish alternately, until the amount is 
used up, and cover with whipped cream. Passion fruit can be used in most trifles. 
Lamingtons .—1 cup butter, IJ cups sugar, 3 cup milk, 3 cups flour, 1 soda, 2 cream 
tartar. 4 eggs, vanilla. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs, well beaten, 
then milk with soda dissolved in it. Cut into pieces, cover with lib. icing sugar, 
Jib. butter, add IJ tablespoons boiling water, 4 teaspoons cocoa, vanilla to taste; roll 
in cocoanut. Bihhon Cake .—J cup each sugar and butter, 1 cup milk, 2 cups self- 
raising flour, 2 eggs. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs well beaten, then 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SUMMBR, 1084. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS. —7s. 6cl. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD dmCKENS.— 13s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICKENS.-I5s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free oa Rail, DELIVERY.—GHICKB—February and March. 

Mlsbury. EGGS—January and February. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry Industry in ^utn Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully smected and every ^ set or sold is of 
a minim^'m weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Ohlekens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produced at Parafield. 

fiARI.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABUE. 


Further partioulars can be obtained from the Manager, Pwa^ld 

Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flmders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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milk and flour. Divide into tliree—one plain, color K/ne with cocoa, another with 
cochineal. Cook in sandwich tins, ice when cool. Almo'nd lovng, —lib. sweet almonds 
pounded or 11b. almond flour, Joz. bitter almonds, also pounded, 11b. icing sugar, juice 
of i lemon, a little rose,water, 1 egg. This icing when spread on the cake should 
be left for 3 days. Mock Cream ,—2 tablespoons each butter and sugar, well beaten 
to a cream, then add 1 tablespoon milk, beaten well in, then 1^ tablespoons boiling 
water, vanilla to flavor. Beat until like whipped cream. If using essence or cochineal, 
use less water. Christmas Cake .—Take 11b. butter, beat to a cream, then add 11b. 
sugar, when well mixed, add }lb. stone>d raisins, |lb. currants, Jib. sultanas, Gozs. 
lemon petd choppe<l fine, 6 bitter almonds, loz. sweet almonds, juice of lemon and 
grated rind, a pinch of powdered cloves, 2 pinches of powdered cinnamon, a little 
nutmeg, 3 cups flour, the yolks of 8 eggs beaten with a* wine glassful of brandy. 
As each article is added, the mixture must be well stirred. Lastly, stir in the whites 
of eggs, beaten to a froth, and continue beating the mixture rapidly for 20 minutes; 
then put in a buttered paper mould and bake for .3 liours in a moderate oven. 
(Secretary, Mrs. E. Andrews.) 


TANTANOOLA. 
l)ec.ember 0th.—^Attendance, 13. 

Puddings. —^Miss Burchard read the following paper:—“Puddings which contain 
suet, butter, or dripping are usually boiled in a cloth or steamed in a greased mould, 
and are both nourishing and wholesome for the cold weather, but for summer a 

light<*r diet should be provided, and those which can be preimrcMl in the morning 
and served cold for dinner are usually more appetising on a hot day. Baked 
custard or pudding made chiefly with milk and eggs require a slow t'ooking, and a 
basin orf cold water placed in the oven prevents the mixtures boiling and therefore 
curdling. Gelatine is a great help in prcpsiring a small quantity of fruit or in the 
making of a ^ari('ty of dishes. Stale cake, or a sponge or a light mixture, 
with a small quantity of sweet stewed fruit, can be made into a nice trifle by 
pouring the stewed fruit over the slices of cake, followed by a boiled custard. 
Sprinkle with dessicated cocoanut and serve with cream. Cream Sago, —Put a 

heaped tablespoon of sago and a breakfast cup of milk into a saucepan and boil 
for two or three minutes. Add beaten yolks of 2 eggs, 3 small tablespoons of 
sugar and another cup of milk, beaten together; stir over fire until it thickens, then 
take off and add the whites of eggs b^ten to stiff froth, and a little flavoring. 

Bert all well, then [lour into wetted mould, turn out, and serve cold. Spa/nish 

Cream, —1 quart milk, 2o28. gelatine, 1 cup sugar, 4 eggs, essence to taste. Soak 
the gelatine in milk or water for half-hour; then add to it the rest of tJie milk 
(boiling) ; stir over the fire, boil 1 minute, add the yolks of eggs beaten with the 
sugar, and stir until boiling again; lastly add the whites beaten well. Pour into 
a mould when cold, turn out, or set in a glass dish and it is ready to serve when 
cold. “ Frmf Sago Mould. —Soak 4ozs. washed sago in li pints cold water, simmer 
£^tly until thick and transparent. Stew 11b. sliced fruit with rind and juice of 
lemon to a pulp, add sugar to taste. Mix apple and sago, pour into a wet mould; 
when firm, turn out end ,serve with custard or blanc mange. Queers PtiMmg. —About 
2 cups of bread in disli, soak in milk; add sugar to taste and the beaten yolks of 
4 Bake slowly in oven; remove and spread with raspberry jam and pile the 

well'beaten whites of 4 eggs with a little sugar added over the pudding and browii 
slowly in cool oven. ’ ’ Miss Burchard- tabled samjdes of the puddings made from 
ner recipes. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Telfer.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting 

' < ! 

Attendance. 

1 iSubject. j 

1. . . . . ( 

Secretary. 

Gladstone . 

10/1 /34 

30 

! . i 

Social Afternoon . ' 

Mrs. L. J. Sargent 

Glare. ; 

2/12/33 

22 

Congress Keport. 

Mrs. McKendrick 

Clare. 

6/12/33 

15 

1 Visit to High School .... ; 

Mrs. McKendrick 

ICcLaren Flat... 

7/12/33 

56 

American Afternoon .... 

Mrs. D. Elliott 

Wasleys. 

7/12/33 

— 

Congress Reports. 1 

Miss J. Braun • 

Clare. 

6/1/34 

17 

Travel Talk—Mrs. Christi- ' 

Mrs. McKendrick 




son 


Laura Bay. 

9/1/34 

8 

1 

Visit to Men’s Branch ... ; 

1 

Mrs. D. Merrison 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences will bo held as follows:— 

Souih-Kdsi (liower)j at Taiitaiioola, Wednesday, April 11th, H. M. Kennedy (Secre¬ 
tary). 

Dairying, at Milang, Wednesday, May 9th, Ti. E. Yelland (Secretary). 

Eyre\s Peninsul'a (West), at Cediina, Wednesday, July 4th, A. Jt. Maguire, Muda- 
inuckla (Seviietary ). 

Upper North, at Wilmington, Wednesday, July 18th, Chas. Cole (Secretary). 

In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.in. Members of Branches are 
invited to submit papers and questions for the agenda. 

■“Twin Lamb” Disease. 

The Chairman of the Governing Council of Roseworthy Agricultural College has re¬ 
ceived from the Principal (Dr. A. R. Callaghan) a statement setting out the experi¬ 
ments which are being conducted at the College in connection with the disease in sheep 
known as “twin lamb“ disease. ' 

lie states tluit following last year’s feeding trials with pregnant ewes a further 
experiment is planned for February and March, using ensilage and oats as contrasting 
rations, but supplemented with licks. 

Losses of pregnant ewes froni' “twin lamb” disease are of world-wido occurrence, 
and the malady has been under investigation in recent years at a number of centres. 
In 1930 and 1933 experiments to discover its cause were conducted at Roseworthy 
College by Messrs. A. R. Hickinbotham and W. G. Bennett, and reports were published 
in the Journal of the Department of Agriculture, the conclusion reached being that n 
deficiency of lime was tlie cause, or, at least, an important predisposing factor. 

By a recent mail a letter lias been received from the Chief Chemist of the Rowett 
Research Institute, Aberdeen, Scotland, describing experiments conducted there to 
test the importance of lime-deficiency in thin disease, and the results fully confinn 
the results obtained at Roseworthy. Two lots, e:vch of four ewes, were kept 
over a full year on a ration designed to bo satisfactory in every way except that it 
was deficient in lime. To one group a lime lick was supplied to make good this 
deficiency. In the lot receiving the lime lick no trouble was experienced, and seven 
healthy lambs wore reared. In the group receiving no lime, two ewes died during 
pregnancy, and the other two were only brought through lambing by discontinuing the 
experiment and placing them on corrective food. Two lambs were reared from this 
group. Post mortem examinations of the ewes that died showed the cause was “twin 
lamb ’ ’ disease. 

Losses from this cause are most common in a dry season such as this promises to be, 
when no greenfeed is available, and especially when hand-feeding is adopted. As a 
result of feeding trials carried out by Mr. WJiicker at the CJollego last season, there is 
reason to believe that the feeding of ensilage may be of some value as a corrective, 
especially if some lime is supplied in the form of lickjs in addition. A further trial 
will be conducted this year, and in it ensilage will be contrasted with ensilage plus 
calcium lick. The results obtained at the College show that cases are very difficult 
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to cure, owing to the extensive disorganisation of the system that has taken place 
before sickness becomes apparent. Such cases sometimes respond to drenches con¬ 
taining lime (1 teaspoonful slaked lime or calcium chloride) or lime) and sugar (Jib.) 
to supply some food, in half to one pint of water; but generally the death of the 
lambs m uiero causes the death of the ewe. In these circumstances preventive measures 
are imjportant, namely, ensuring an adequacy of lime together with exercise and some 
green pickings, if possible. By keeping lime in the drinking troughs nearly one-half 
of the lime requirement will be obtained from the water, and this is probably sufficient 
in most cases (with exercise) to enable the flock to pull -through without trouble. 
Experiments to devise a satisfactory lick are at present in progress at the College. 

Smut in Oats. 

^ ^ Wynarka ^ * asks how to combat smut in oats, and Mr. B. C. Scott, Supervisor o^^ 
Experimental Work, says that there is no practicable treatment on farms which wout^^ 
prove entirely effective. For small quantities and with special facilitiee the grain 
may be subjected to the hot water treatment, which attacks the spores which may be 
under the husk, but with ordinary pickles these spores would escape. However, 
pickling with either a powder or solution will destroy all spores of the disease that 
happen to be on the outside of the grain, and therefore will prove fairly satisfactory, 
but not absolutely perfect. 

Of the ordinary pickles formalin used at a strength of lib. to 40galls. of water is 
the most effective, as it has a more penetrating action than others, but if the grain 
is to be sown on dry land has the disadvantage of affecting germination in the same 
way as it does wheat. 

Should the oats be sown on damp soil, the use of formalin is recommended; but if 
seeded dry, pickling with copper carbonate would be less dangerous. On the average, 
oats will require approximately 2ozs. of copper carbonate per bushel to be thoroughly 
coated with the powder. 

Oallfornian Cape Barley. 

/^Maitland'' reports that he intends to sow Californian Cape Barley. He asks if 
it is a soil impoverisher, and is it likely to revert to the old '^bluish*' Cape. Mr. 
W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) says land which is in good heart 
does not suffer because of Californian Cape Barley being grown on it, provided that 
it is grown in its proper order. In any rotation in which Californian Cape Barley is 
one of the croi)s, it should always be the last crop grown before resting the land as 
pasture, or preparing it us bare fallow. For instance, if the three cereals—wheat, 
oats, and barley—are being grown, the order of cropping would be:— 

Fallow—Wheat—Oats—^Barley—Pasture—Fallow; or 

Fallow—Wheat—Oats—^Pasture—^Barley—Fallow. 

If the land is rested after Californian Cape Barley, or worked as bare fallow, no 
ill-effect will be noticed from the crop, no matter how heavy the yields secured. 

Not one of the strains of Californian Cape Barley that has come under the notice 
of the Department of Agriculture has reverted to the old steely blue Cape Barley, 
and there is no reason to expect such a change. The samples imported are of a 
yellowish color, and when they arrive have a clear, bright appearance, which unfor¬ 
tunately they quickly lose when grown on most soils in this State. Although the 
brightness is lost, and the grains grown here become more or less muddy in appearance, 
there is no tendency to become blue. 

All samples of C!aIifornian Gape Barley inspected contain some admixture of different 
kinds of barley, but the proportion of bluish grains is very low in all strains, and 
absent altogether from most of them. 
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HORTIOULTUBAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied hy Mr. G. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Insiruot€n‘,'\ 
Vegetable Growing Queries. 

^‘Lameroo’^ asks: *‘What is the ocmse of the fruit of trombones failvng to setf*^ 

Reply —Trombones frequently fail to sot fruits during the earlier period after 
flowering begins, and the plants are still very vigorous. These plants are monoecious, 
that is, they bear two types of flowers on the same plant—male and female. The male 
flowers are the smaller ones with thin petahs, and are borne on a slender stalk. The 
female flowers have thicker petals which are carriefl on the top of the ovary—or 
embryo trombone. In the earlier part of the flowering period nearly all the blooms 
are male flowers, and consequently no fruits are formed. Often when a few of the 
female flowers are ready to receive pollen, no male flowers are available with viable 
pollen, and they soon pass the stage of receptivity. In a home garden artificial con¬ 
veyance of pollen from the male flowens to the stigmas of the female blooms may be 
effected by means of a soft brush or rabbit’s tail or paw. As the season advances, 
there would appear to be a more simultaneous opening of male and female blossoms 
and pollination is effected more readily through insect intervention. 

Lettuce Growing. 

^‘Lameroo*’ asks: *^What is the best variety of lettv>Qe for^ summer and early 
auiwnnl** 

Reply —The Drumhead or Malta type of cabbage lettuce is most favored for general 
crops. There is no variety of lettuce known to me that will grow and develop a sweet, 
crisp foliage during the dry hot season in the open country of this State, even if 
planted under a bush house. If seeds are sown in a box in mid-February, and kept 
growing in a shaded position so as to have them ready to plant out in early April, 
as the weather is cooling down, you may develop fair hearts during the winter and 
spring seasons. Seeds sown in an outdoor ibed in June, and planted out as soon as 
the plants are large enough, should carry on a supply into October or November, but 
as the weather becomes hot, the leaves invariably develop a bitter taste, and the plants 
run to seed. Lettuces, like all vegetables grown for their leaves, require ground rich 
in organic matter. Well-rotted animal manures should bo dug in and mixed with the 
soil preparatory to planting out the crop. Whilst the plants are growing, liquid manure 
made by steeping fresh cow manure in water or dissolving sulphate of ammonia—Joz 
to a gallon of water—may be given once or twice a week, or by sprinkling blood 
manure at intervals of several weeks around the plants on the broken surface and 
watering it into the land. All of these are nitrogenous and prove great aids to leaf 
growth. It is questionable whether superphosphate is of any great value in producing 
a lettuce crop. 

Carrots and Parsnips. 

'‘Lameroo” asks: it advisable to put super in the row when sowing seeds of 

lettuce, oarrots, and parsnipsf** 

Reply —These crops should be sown on land which is naturally loose or has been 
made so by the incorporation of organic matter a year or two previously. In general 
terms, animal manures should not be applied to land which will be almost immediately 
sown down to these root crops, and, as a rule, no fertiliser is sown directly with the 
feeds of carrots and parsnips. 
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VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Beplies supplied hy Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department,^ 

Bugle Agrioultn^ral Bureau reports death of cow. Symptoms: Off food and drink, 
jaws stiff, had been chewing hones, and cy^pcared to he more or less paralysed. 

Reply—The death of the cow was due to Botulism (dry bible). This disease is due 
to a poison (toxin) manufactured by a germ in tlie carcasses of animals which have 
died and become infected with the germ. The cows get the germ by chewing bones or 
portions of carcasses. The craving for bones is due to a want of mineral matter 
in the feed, and the more intense this craving is, the greater is the mineral want. As 
soon as the feed dries, the mineral matter in it becomes less and less, until during 
the middle and end of the dry period, the mineral content of the dry pasture feed 
is at its lowest. The disease can be prevented by:—(1) Better feeding, e.g., good 
quality chaff and oats. (2) The removal of all carcasses and bones of animals from 
the paddocks. (3) The provision of a mineral lick. The following is recommended:— 
Dicalcic phosphate (35-37% PaOg), 45 parts; coarse salt, 40 parts; molasses, 5 parts; 
water, 10 parts. 4'5ozs. of this mixture should be fed daily to each cow. A leas 
effective mixture is as follows:—Superphosphate, 45 parts; lime, 15 parts; coarse salt, 
40 parts. The same am^ount could be fed daily. 

Truro reports death of cow. Symptoms: Almost total cessation of milk flou\ hlood 
from all teats, and udder very pendulous. 

Reply—The cow had an attack of acute gangrenous mastitis (or mammitis), her 
death being caused through the absorption into her system of toxic (or poisonous) 
products formed in diseased udder. Treatment of acute mammitis must be commenced 
promptly and the cow after being isolated in comfortable quarters given a laxative 
dose of medicine (e.g., Epsom salts, f-llb.; molasses, i pint; ground ginger, 2ozs.; 
warm water, 1 quart) followed by loz. doses of saltpetre daily in drinking water for 
a few days. The udder should be fomented at frequent intervals with hot antiseptic 
solutions (such as 2 per cent, lysol solution) and a little camphorated oil rubbed in 
after each fomenting to prevent chill. If the udder is dark and discoloured and 
gangrene threatens, frequent bathings with a solution of ilb. Epsom salts dissolved 
in 1 quart of hot water will often be found very beneficial. The affected quarters 
should be gently stripped out as completely as possible at frequent intervals (hourly 
or two-hourly if possible). If gangrene supervenes (when the udder tissues will become 
bluish-black in color, swollen and dead in appearance), it is necessary to lance the 
tissues at several places and bathe frequently with antiseptic solutions. Antiseptic 
tonics such as tincture of iron, 1 tablespoon, should also be given 3 or 4 times daily 
in a quart of water. 

>Garahie Agricultural Bureeby, reports horse with had cough. 

Reply—Give the horse 1 tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in a small 
damped feed night and morning for 14 days. Arrange to give the horse a ration of 
long hay before each feed. This will cheek any tendency there may be to bolt his chaff. 

Black Springs Agricultv/ral Bureau reports young pigs weak in hind legs, 

jjgply—Oive a dose of loz. Epsom salts per pig, well diluted in milk or slop feed. 
Subsequently provide a liberal allowance of skim milk in the daily ration if available. 
If not, give up to 5 per cent, of meat meal daily; 1 to 2 teaspoons of cod liver oil 
per pig should also be given daily in the trough feed. Allow the pigs to run out 
during the day and keep in warm dry quarters at night. 
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MALLEE FARM COSTING-FARM No. 1. 


{Continiied from Page 791.) 

[By Arthur J. Perkins^ Director of Agriculture.] 


PART III. STUDY OF MALLEE FARMING COSTS. 

C. Costs and Returns of a Mallee Farmer^s Flock. 

I. Introductory, 

Both on the Murray lands and on Eyre^s Peninsula the State has adopted a Land 
Settlement Policy wMch, from a State viewpoint, followed what appeared at the 
time to be the line of least financial resistance. Hence, in this connection, State 
initial outlay has usually been limited to the laying down of railroads, parcelling 
out timber-clothed land into appropriate holdings, clearing roadways of scrub, 
and allotting land in virgin condition at low prices and on easy terms of repay¬ 
ment. Nor, unfortunately, has adequate provision for water always been made 
in advance. It follows, therefore, that the full burden of the reclamation of land 
from scrub, together with normal costs of settlement in new country, frequently 
fell upon settlers, the personal means of whom were unequal to the strain of early 
non-revenue producing years. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that when the opening seasons of settlement 
proved unusually favorable, as was indeed the case in the settlement of the 
original Murray Mallee Hundreds, suitable settlers have been able to consolidate 
their financial position, notwithstanding apparent inadequacy of initial personal 
resources; but when the reverse has been the case, and opening seasons have been 
unfavorable, the majority of settlers have usually had to face one of two alterna¬ 
tives, namely:— 

1. To take up an uneconomic burden of debt for an unknown number of 

years; or else 

2. To abandon farms to newcomers, who, if more fortunate, would eventually 

reap the benefit of the labor of pioneers. 

It is, however, too late in the day to speculate as to the probable course of 
events had a different policy of land settlement been adopted from the outset; andi 
if under this heading I have referred to these matters at all, it is because the 
complete reclamation of Mallee Farms, and the vitally important association of 
Livestock operations with Wheat on these farms have been imduly delayed by our 
methods of Land Settlement in these districts. Recent events have thrown a flood 
of light upon the folly of limiting Farm Revenues to a single line of activity, 
notwithstanding its general adaptation to local conditions of climate and soil, 
and in more normal times to local economic conditions as well. Judicious Farming 
can perhaps best be described as a business, the main objective of which was to secure 
at a profit from a given area of land maximum mean pecuniary returns that soil, 
climatic conditions, available labor, and personal means admitted of; and, apart 
from exceptional circumstances, wheat growing as an exclusive source of farm 
revenue, cannot be said to comply satisfactorily with these requirements. For 
maximum mean returns, and perhaps indeed for mean profitable returns, in no* 
part of the World can Wheat be grown to advantage when sown on the stubbles. 
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of precoding crops; indeed, it is only in exceptional South Australian districts 
that wheat can be grown at continuous profit, even in alternative years only. Nor 
in any circumstances can exclusive wheat growing be said to offer continuous 
occupation to available home labor from one end of the year to the other. If, 
therefore, from the standpoint of South Australian farming generally, Wheat, to 
the exclusion of any other form of rural activity, can be said to be inadequate, 
this inadequacy is all the greater for the kind of farming typical of Mallee 
districts, which does not admit of the growing of wheat more frequently than once 
in three or four successive years. 

In this connection the inadequacy of wheat alone in the Mallee may be illus¬ 
trated from costing data of Mallee Farm No. 1. 

In districts in which local conditions do not admit of wheat being grown more 
frequently than once in every three or four years on the same area of land, it is 
obvious that those farmers who limited their sources of revenue to Wheat alone 
must in each year have had from two-thirds to three-quarters of their arable land 
periodically out of crop. And, apart from a proportionate area treated as Bare 
Fallow over nine months of the year, or thereabouts, the only service this idle 
land could render to the farmer would be to reduce the amount of Hay and Oats 
usually consumed by Working Horses. In such circumstances it must be obvious, 
too, that Wheat grown on one-third or one-quarter of the arable area of the farm 
must carry the full ‘burden of all Farm Yearly Overhead 'charges, such as Interest, 
Depreciation, Rates and Taxes, Value of Owner^s Management and Personal 
Labor, General Expenses, &c. The Mean Value of these charges on Mallee Farm 


No. 1 has been as follows:— 

£ 8. d. 

Interest on Land and Improvements. 336 11 11 

Interest on Working Capital (excluding Sheep). 137 0 5 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant. 400 12 11 

Rates and Taxes. 29 18 3 

Value of Owner ^8 Management and Labor. 300 0 0 

General Expenses. 314 6 1 


Total Mean Overhead Yearly Charges.£1,318 9 7 


Hence, if Wheat had been the exclusive source of Revenue of Mallee Farm No. 
1, total mean overhead charges of £1,318 9s. 7d. would have to be borne by one- 
third of the total area—552 acres—if the land came under Wheat once in three 
years; and by one-fourth—414 acres—^if the land came under Wheat on^^e in four 
years. This would represent mean charges of £2 7s. 9d. per acre in the first in¬ 
stance, and of £3 3s. 8d. per acre in the second. On a bushel basis, for a mean 
crop of 16.92 Bushels, these charges would be respectively as follows:— 

2s. lOd. per bushel for land under Wheat once in every three years; and 
3s. 9d. per bushel for land under Wheat once in every four years. 

In order to complete the comparison, the costs of Wheat grown every third and 
fourth year respectively have been calculated for a 16.92 bushel Harvest, and 
contrasted with the actually recorded costs of the mean of the three seasons under 
review, which illustrated the association of Wheat and Sheep. 
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Contrasting Costs of Growing Wheat as Exclusive Source of Revenue, with 
corresponding Costs of Wheat associated with Sheep: Mean Yield in each' 
case is assumed to be 16.92 Bushels per Acre. 

Calculated Costs per Actual Costs per 
Bushel of Wheat as Bushel of Wheat 
Exclusive Source of in. Association 
Bevenue. with Sheep. 


Interest on Land and Improvements .. .. 

Interest on Working Capital. 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant 

Rates and Taxes. 

LaboT and Management. 

General Expenses .. .. .. 

Total Overhead Charges . 

All other Costs. 


Every Every 

3rd Year. 4th Year. 


8. 

d. 

•• B. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

0 

9 

0 

11 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

- 

— 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

. 2 

10 

3 

9 

2 

0 

. 0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

3 

9 

4 

8 

2 

11 


It will be noted that a 16.92 bushel crop of Wheat, when associated with a 
Flock of Sheep and such subsidiary crops as Sheep usually convert into profit, has 
been raised at a mean cost of 2s. lid. per Bushel; and that, on the other) hand, 
had Wheat been the exclusive source of revenue, a similar Crop could not have 
been raised at less than 3s. 9d. per Bushel, with Wheat sown on the same land, 
once in every three years, and at not less than 4s. 8d. per Bushel with Wheat sown 
on the same land once in every four years. These figures should serve to stress a 
possibly unsuspected part which Live Stock operations play in the general economy 
of a Wheat Farm; they not only assist in maintaining the fertility of the land by 
replenishing dwindling stocks of Organic matter and checking undesirable Weed 
growth, but in addition offer under our conditions the immense economic advantage 
of reducing the costs of production of Main Crops, by assuming responsibility 
for a proportion of normal farm overhead charges, which would otherwise have to 
be borne in totality by these Main Crops. 

Nor should it be forgotten that in skilful hands Live Stock Accounts can be made 
to close on Profit balances; but when associated with Wheat, or any other Main 
Crop, actual Net Profits, although desirable, are not absolutely essential to the 
technical success of Farm Live Stock Opei*ations. Indeed, in such circumstances, 
Farm Live Stock Operations may be said to have technically succeeded on a Wheat 
Farm, when Revenue, plus Inventory Balances, do no more than equal inclusive 
expenditure. It has already been shown that on Mallee Farm No. 1 the associa¬ 
tion of Sheep with Wheat has had the effect of reducing the costs per Bushel of 
the latter by lOd. to Is. 9d. per Bushel, according as Wheat is normally grown 
once in every three or once in every four years on the same area of land. These 
facts imply that apart altogether from the soil fertilising and weed destroying in¬ 
fluences of the Flock, if the Sheep Account were to do no more than close on an 
even Balance, the mere presence of the Flock on the Farm would have had the 
effect of reducing Costs of Production of a Mean Crop of Wheat varying from 
7,000 to 9,300 Bushels by £387 10s. to £612 10s. per annum. Finally, it can 
be added that even if the Sheep Account were to close on Debit Balances of 
£387 10s. or £612 10s., according to the length of the rotation in which Wheat 
was being grown, the general finances of the farm would be no worse off than 
if not a single head of Sheep had been kept on the farm, apart from slight in¬ 
creases in interest and depreciation charges on permanent improvements. 
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2. COKOEBNINO THE FaBM FlOOK. 

On the farm under review advantage has not hitherto been taken of Dairy 
Cattle, presumably because of the lack of adequate home Labor; and it follows 
that Live Stock Operations have not yet gone beyond the handling of a Flock of 
Sheep. 

On the 1st April, 1929, when the Department of Agriculture first took over 
these Accounts, the Farm Flock consisted of 472 Sheep, comprising 2 Merino 
Rams, 4 Corriedale Rams, 100 Stud Merino Ewes, and 366 Flock Merino Ewes, 
valued in the aggregate at £822. 

Before attempting to criticise on general lines the farm adequacy of a Flock 
of this type, it is necessary to stress the fact that the national interest in Live 
Stock operations is quite as great as that of farmers and graziers themselves; 
and in view of the magnitude of the issues involved, national economy must 
eventually refuse to admit any difference between these respective interests. The 
national concern in such matters is that there should be ample home supplies, 
coupled with a maximum surplus of readily exportable high-grade commodities; 
that is to say, from the standpoint of Sheep, an abundance of high-class Wool 
and of Lambs acceptable overseas at highest ruling rates. A Fat Lamb Flock 
that adequately complied with these national needs can be described as a Special¬ 
ised Flock, eminently adapted to good average farm conditions, and which, in 
skilful hands, should eventually yield to the farmer maximum average returns 
that farm and season admit of. It is perhaps inevitable that over a vast tract of 
country embracing a wide range of climatic and soil conditions such as South 
Australia, variations in the character of the Flock or in its management should 
to some extent arise; nevertheless, these variations can be but slight when type or 
character of the Flock is concerned. From the latter standpoint a typical Fat 
Lamb Flock adequate to overseas requirements can be described as a Flock of 
half-bred Long Wool Ewes, namely—Merino X Lincolns; Merino X Leicesters; 
Merino X Border-licicesters; or Merino X Romney Marsh; but mote generally of 
largH framed, plain bodied Merino Ewes, mated in either cfise to Rams of one 
of the early-maturing Down Breeds, preferably South Downs or Suffolks. 
Probably of equal value as a Sire for Fat Lambs is the Ryeland, a sturdy, white¬ 
faced, short wool, early maturing British Breed, of which there are several Flocks 
in South Australia at the present time. 

Under good management, Flocks of the above type, mated to suitable Rams, 
will produce Fat Lambs for which the highest rates would be x>aid on British 
markets, and upon which New Zealand’s lamb Export trade has been successfully 
built up. Unfortunately, in Australia Fat Lambs have not yet been bred in num¬ 
bers sufficient to give precedence to the export market, and to enable the latter 
to impose its standards upon the home market. In present circumstances, the 
home market usually absorbs not less than two-thirds of the lambs offering, leaving 
one-third only to the export trade. Moreover, the home Market, which is not too 
particular in the matter of type or quality, provided that the Lamb be prime 
enough, is able to outbid the export market at a time of the year when export 
Lambs would be likely to prove most profitable; hence, the average farmer, who 
is human, follows the line of least resistance, and with early but coarse Merino X 
Dorset Horn Lambs, or Merino X Shropshire Lambs, or even Merino X Leicester 
Lambs, caters for the market that offers quickest and highest returns, much to 
the detriment of export Supplies that invariably fall short in quality of New 
Zealand Lambs. 

It is from the latter standpoint, namely, export quality in the Fat Lamb pro¬ 
duced, that the original Flock of Malice Farm No. 1 is most open to criticism. 
The Ewes, we have seen, were pure Merinos; nor, if of suitable type could any 
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exception be taken to them; but when one notes that 100 of these Ewes were 
described as Stud EweSj and that 2 Merino Bams had been kept on the Earm^ 
one realises that after all the Flock was only partly a Fat Lamb Flock. The 34 
odd Merino Wother Lambs could no doubt be marketed locally, or even overseas, 
at 6i to 7 months old, but at nothing like the profit that would have accrued had 
their place been taken by a corresponding number of well bred, well nurtured 
cross-bred lambs. The 44 Merino Ewe Lambs would continue in the Flock as 
Maiden Ewes for 2 to 3 years, and return slightly improved fleece values only. 
Hence, at best a small Merino Stud on a Farm can be described as an interesting 
hobby; but it cannot be recommended to the average farmer. 

The balance of the Ewes were mated with Corriedale Rams, which from the 
Export Lamb standpoint must be described as quite unsuitable. There is no doubt 
that Corriedale Ewes when mated with Down Rams should drop high-grade Export 
Lambs, and prove excellent Dams for the purpose; but Corriedale Rams should 
be avoided as Sires if one has any regard for the national requirements of a 
uniform type of good quality Export Lamb. The owner of the Flock would 
appear to have realised the position, since in 1930 we find him introducing a 
Suffolk Ram to the Flock. 

In the 1929-30 Season the number of Ewes sent to the Rams was 466, and the 
number of Lambs tailed 372, representing a Lambing percentage of 80, which 
from the standpoint of a small easily supervised Farm Flock, cannot be considered 
as more than moderately satisfactory. 

In the 1930-31 Season the number of Ewes sent to the Rams was 351, of which 
44, or 12i per cent, were Maiden 2-tooth Merinos; the number of Lambs tailed 
was 301, or a Lambing percentage of over 85, which in the circumstances must 
be considered quite satisfactory. 

In the 1931-32 Season 365 Ewes were sent to the Rams, and the number of 
Lambs tailed was 332, representing an excellent Lambing percentage of 91 per 
cent. The fact that Lambs were tailed between the 28th April and 26th November 
indicates that the Rams were allowed to run with the Ewes over the greater part 
of the year—an undesirable practice. 

On the basis of twelve months’ availability, the arable area of the farm was in 
each season distributed between Harvested ('rops and Bare Fallow, on the one 
hand, and grazing on the other, as follows:— 

Areas on Basis of 12 Months^ Availability.. 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

3929-32 

Means. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tot'd Arable Area. 

1,655 

1,655 

1,655 

1,655 

Less Area of Harvested Crops and Bare Fallow 

816 

757 

758 

777' 

Area available for grazing. 

839 

898 

897 

878 


The area available for grazing can be subdivided as follows:— 


Grazing Crops (Oats). 

Cereal Stubbles. 

Land temporarily out of cultivation 


Areas on Basis of 12 Months^ Availability^ 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

3929-32 

Means. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.. 

519 

460 

— 

326 

149 

120 

135 

135 

171 

318 

762 

417 


839 898 897 87a 
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Although available grazing areas were in the main utilised by Sheep, to a minor 
extent both Horses and Cattle had access to them. The extent to which Live Stock 
other than Sheep has had access to these areas is shown in detail for each season 
in Table X of the Appendix, in which the grazing value of each area has been 
expressed in terms of equivalent sheep-days. 

Table X shows in summary that the mean values of the grazing of various kinds 
of Live Stock during the three years were as follows:—* 

Mean Values of Grazing. Percentage. 

No. of Sheep Days. % 

Per Annum. 


Sheep. 14:^,460 85.2 

Horses . 13,800 8.2 

Cattle . 11,186 6.6 


Totals . 168,446 100.0 


The mean Live Stock carrying capacity of the available grazing area for the 
three seasons was equivalent to not much more than one-half of a Sheep per acre 
per annum. This figure is extremely low, particularly when we take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that 37 per cent, of the available grazing area consisted of a 
relatively costly crop of Oats. The mean results show that of the three types of 
grazing available the Cereal Stubbles were the most efficient, namely, the 
equivalent of 0.70 Sheep per acre, per annum; whereas a relatively costly Oat 
crop—0.53 Sheep per acre—was only slightly better than Natural Pasture—0.47 
Sheep per acre. It should, however, be added that the Oat Crop was generally 
made to do something more than supply grazing for Sheep. In the 1930-31 
Season, when the Oat Crop carried 0.49 Sheep per acre only, the 460 acres under 
Oats yielded as well 70 tons of Ilay and 55 bushels of Oats, the feeding value of 
which would correspond to an additional 40,000 Sheep-days, which, if taken into 
account, would have raised the Sheep-carrying capacity of the Oat Crop from 
0.49 Sheep per acre per annum to 0.73 Sheep per acre per annum. The latter 
figure is an improvement on the preceding one, but still too low to be worth 
while. 

It should be stressed here, however, that relatively low Live Stock carrying 
capacity in the early years of Settlement is fairly eharacteristit* of most Mallee 
areas, and that Mallet) Farm No. 1 is by no means singular in this respect. 
Experience has already shown very definitely that not only in the Mallee, but over 
the greater proportion of South Australians arable land, the residual effects of 
adequate phosphatic dressings applied to Cereal Crops had the effect of gradually 
building up the fertility of the land, which was always reflected in f)rogressively 
improving Live Stock carrying capacity, whenever the land was temporarily left 
out of cultivation. Prom another point of view the great sizt* of the paddocks 
that unavoidably characterises early years of settlement offers definite obstacles 
to effective grazing of what pasturage might be present. On a Farm of this 
character it is not at all unlikely that the grazing capacity of the land will be 
more than doubled in the course of the next ten years. 

In addition to normal grazing indicated in Table X., Sheep have liad occasional 
access to other portions of the Farm, as follows:— 

Equivalent No. of Sheep Days. 

1929-32 Moans. 


Feeding off Wheat Crops. 386.7 

Feeding off Oat Crops. 950.0 

Grazing Early Fallow. 7,511.6 

Grazing Normal Fallow. 23,394.0 

Grazing on Neighbor's Farm. 2,793.7 


Total. 35,036.0 
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Value of Extra grazing expressed as Sheep pc. 

Hence, grazing availed of by Sheep over and above that supplied by normal 
areas may be taken to have been roughly equivalent to the grazing essential to the 
upkeep of 96 sheep over a twelvemonth. 

The occasional grazing by Sheep of fallow land in the course of preparation 
for the succeeding year's Wheat Crop is not wholly for the benefit of the Sheep; 
indeed, from the latter point of view only, the value of the practice might well 
be questioned, since it invariably leads to the soiling of fleeces, and consequent 
reduction in their values per lb., and calls at times for a good deal of exercise 
for very little feed, and usually at the expense of the condition of the Sheep. From 
the standpoint of Wheat Crops, on the other hand. Fallow grazing presents several 
advantages, and since on a Wlieat Farm wheat should normally take precedence 
of Sheep, the practice cannot be wholly condemned, provided that it be not over¬ 
done. The advantages to Wheat crops may be summarised as follows:—Grazing 
sheep tend to keep in check undue weed development on fallows, and tend to con¬ 
solidate the loosely broken soil; hence, reduction in tillage costs, and therefore in 
general costs of Wheat production. Grazing Sheep, too, leave on the fallows 
new, easily broken down organic matter, coupled with Nitrogen in readily avail¬ 
able form, both of which will be of use to future wheat crops. From another 
viewpoint, fallow grazing permits of the ^^spelling" of normal grazing areas, which 
are able to make new growth. Figures given above show that on Mallee Farm 
No. 1 Fallow grazing was roughly equivalent to one-quarter of a Sheep per acre 
per annum. 

But as is the ease on most farms, normal and occasional grazing areas did not 
suffice for the upkeep of the Flock from one end of the season to the other, and 
hand-feeding to some extent became necessary. As is usually the case, the need 
for hand-feeding became urgent when the stubbles had been exhausted, and before 
the new season's feed was available. This period—when the old season is on the 
decline, and before the new season has had time to open—is always a critical 
time for farms that carry Sh(*ep; it coincides with Lambing time, too, when no 
Flock should be stinted of its food requirements. 

In 1929 the Flock was supplied 264 bushels 81bs. of Barley between the 1st of 
April and 29th of May, the value of which was £33 Os. 5d. In addition, 
£5 10s. was paid for grazing rights in a neighbor's property which, although 
not hand-feeding, is grouped with the latter as representing feeding costs in¬ 
curred outside the farm. The costs are summarised below, with the aggregate 
expressed in terms of Ewes present on the farm on April 1st. 


£ 8. d. 

2()4.1(5busli. of Barley. 33 0 5 

Outside Grazing. 510 0 

Salt. 0 10 0 


£39 0 5 corresponding to Is. 8d. per Ewe. 


In 1930 hand-feeding took place between 27th of April and 28th of May, and 
included the following:— 



£ 

s. 

d. 

1 ton Meggitt's Sheep Nuts . 

.. 17 

7 

4 

6 tons of Hay. 

.. 15 

0 

0 

153busli. Oats. 

.. 19 

2 

6 

Salt. 

.. 0 

5 

0 


£51 14 10 corresponding to 2s. lid. per Ewe. 
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In 1931 hand-feeding was very restricted, materials costing 7s. 6d. only. 
Losses from death in the three seasons were as follows:— 



Losses from 

Death. 



Seasons. 

^^•ize of 
Flock. 

Ewes. 

Ixinihs. 

Total 

Losses. 

Percentage 
of Flock. 


Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

% 

1929-30 . 

. 472 

34 

1 

35 

7.4 

1930-31 . 

. 390 

20 

Nil 

20 

6.1 

1931-32 . 

. 422 

17 

15 

32 

7.6 


— 

— 

<— 

— 

— 

Totals. 

— 

71 

16 

87 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Means per Season 

. 428 

24 

5 

29 

6.8 


— 

■— 

— 

-- 

— 

It will be seen that 

in summary 

Mean Losses from death 

were 6.8 

per cent, of 


the Flock per season; this percentage may be accepted as fairly normal. 


3. Opening and CiiOSi ng Flock Inventories. 

Details concerning Opening and Closing Flock Inventories are sho\«ii in the 
Appendix as Table XI. The salient features in these Inventories is the pro¬ 
gressive decline in Sheep values per head, which were as follows:— 

Mean Per Head Inventory Values of Sheep. 

Progressive Declines per Head. 
Relatively to Opening Relatively to Inventory of 


Inventory 

Mean 

Inventory Immediately Preceding Season, 

Dates. 

Values. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 


£ s, d. 

s. d. 

% 

s. d. 

% 

1/4/29 .. 

.. 1 14 10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31/3/30 .. 

.. 0 17 9 

17 1 

49.0 


— 

31/3/31 . 

. . 0 12 3 

22 7 

64.8 

5 6 

31.0 

31/3/32 .. 

.. 0 11 7 

23 3 

66.7 

0 8 

5.4 


Thus it will be seen that the per head value of the Flock had progressively 
declined between 1st April, 1929, and 31st March, 1932, to the extent of 23s. 3d. 
per head, or 66.7 per cent. Hence, in that interval of time the Flock lost two- 
thirds of its value, a fact which adequately accounts for the yearly losses in¬ 
curred on the Flock. Had World Prices, and consequently Flock values, remained 
stationary, instead of declining, the Flock of Farm No. 1 would have been worth 
c£600 in 1930, instead of £346, £632 in 1931, instead of £259, and £728 instead 
of £298 in 1932. From this source alone Flock losses aggregated £1,057 in three 
years, which should serve to stress the difficulties under whicli Slieep operations 
had labored of recent years. 


4. Flock Expenditure. 

Details of Mean Flock Expenditure incurred in 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32 
Seasons have been summarised in Table XII. of the Appendix. 

The details of the ‘^Costs” given in this Table are in reference to a Mean 
Flock of 394 Ewes present on the farm at the beginning of the season, i.e., 1st 
April. It should be added that additional Ewes were not purchased during the 
currency of the three Seasons. In the eighth column of the Table “Cost?” have 
been reduced to a per-Ewe basis. 

Reference to Table XII. will show how costly has been a Grazing Crop of 
Oats, namely, 8s. per Ewe, or 32.35 per cent, of total expenditure. Actually, 
however, the Cost per Ewe was greater than the figure shown in the Table, because 
an Oat crop was availed of in two seasons only, whereas 8s. per Ewe is the averaff:e 
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of three seasons, in one of which Oats were not grazed by Sheep. More correctly, 


the facts may be set out as follows:— s. d. 

Cost of Grazing Crop of Oats in 1929/30 . 10 6 per Ewe 

Cost of Grazing Crop of Oats in 1930/31 . 12 llj per Ewe 

No Oats grazed in 1931/32. 

Mean Costs of Grazing Oats in 1929/31 . 11 OJ per Ewe 

Mean Costs of Grazing Oats in 1929/32 . 8 0 per Ewe 


The costliness of the Oat Crop will be made clearer by comparing it with the 
Costs of Natural Pasture, i.e., of arable land temporarily out of cultivation. In 
this connection the figures given in Table XII.—4s. 8|d.—cannot be used, be¬ 
cause in Natural Pastures have been included both Stubble Grazing and Peeding- 
off of Crops and of Early Fallow. Mean costs incurred under the several headings 
during the three seasons may be summarised as follows:— 

1929>32 Means. 


Cost of— £ s. d. 

Fcoding off Crops. 0 15 11 

Feeding-off Early Fallow .. 4 9 5 

Grazing Stubbles. 23 5 3 

Natural Pasture.64 12 7 


Totals.£93 3 2 


Hence, the “costs’^ of grazing natural pasture by a Mean Flock of 394 Ewes 
were £64 12s. 7d., or 3s. 3id. per Ewe, as against 8s. per Ewe for a grazing Crop 
of Oats, if we take three seasons into consideration, and 11s. 6|d. per Ewe if we 
take into consideration the only two seasons in which Oats were grazed. From 
another viewpoint it can be said that whereas the cost of one day^s grazing of 
Natural Pasture is approximately 0.1 Id. per Sheep, representing agistment fees 
of id. per week, the cost of one day’s grazing of the Oat Crop was, roughly, 
0.38d. per sheep, representing 2.66d. per week. Although the latter figure is 
clearly excessive, I am not prepared to argue that the farmer who keei>R Sheep 
can afford to discard sown grazing crops altogether and trust to the spontaneous 
weed growth that may spring up upon land temporarily out of cultivation. 

The costliness of the Oat crops we have had under consideration was due 
entirely to their low Sheep-carrying capacity, namely, not more than i Sheep 
per acre, instead of a minimum of 3 to 4 Sheep to the acre. The reason may 
have been unfavorable seasonal conditions, or possibly injudicious grazing; but, 
whatever the cause, Oats cannot be condemned as a grazing crop, even in the 
Mallee, on the bare results of these two unfortunate seasons. 

The detailed expenditure set out in Table XII. has been summarised below in 
the alternative Statements A, B, and C, in contrast with Turretfield corresponding 
figures:— 

Summarised Statements of Mean Expenditure per Ewe on Mallee Farm No, 1 
(1929-32) in Contrast with Correspondmg Turretfield Figures (1922-32). 

Statement “A.” 

From the Standpoint of Seasonal Operations, 

Mean Costs per Ewe. Percentages. 

Mallee Farm Turret- Mallee Farm Turret- 


No. 1. field. No. 1. field. 

8. d. 8. d. % % 

Tending Flock . 3 7 4 8 14.6 18.4 

Grazing . 12 9 11 7 51.5 45.1 

Hand feeding. 1 10 3 1 7.5 12.0 

Water. 0 8 0 2 2.6 0.8 

Marketing. 1 5 0 11 5.7 3.7 

Incidental. 45 52 18.1 20.0 


Totals. 24 8 25 7 100.0 100.0 
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Statement 

From the Standpoint of Main Individual Items. 


Mean Costs per Ewe. Percentages. 


Malice Farm 
No.l. 
s. d. 

Turret- 
field, 
s. d. 

Mallee Farm 
No.l. 

% 

Turret- 

field. 

% 

Labor (direct and indirect) 

4 1 

6 

5 

16.4 

25.1 

Use of Horses . 

0 8 

0 

8 

2.8 

2.6 

Use of Tractor . 

0 7 

- 

— 

2.4 

— 

Use of Implements .. .. 

1 5 

0 

6 

5.9 

2.0 

Foodstuffs . 

Materials other than Food- 

1 7 

2 

7 

6.3 

10.1 

stuffs. 

3 9 

2 

1 

15.3 

8.1 

Freight. 

1 3 

0 

8 

5.1 

2.6 

Balance of Expenditure . 

11 4 

12 

8 

45.8 

49.5 

Totals. 

24 8 

25 

7 

100.0 

100.0 


Statement ‘‘C.” 

From the Standpoint of Interest and Depreciation Charges. 


Percentages. 

Mean Costs In Terms of In Terms of Ex- 

per Ewe. ‘ ‘ A ’ ’ and ‘ ^ B ^elusive Expenditure. 

Mallee Turret- Mallee Turret- Mallee Turet- 


Farm No. 1. 

field. 

Faim No. 1. 

field. 

Farm No. 1. 

field. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Interest on Land and Im- 

provements. 

7 

1 

9 

2 

28.9 

35.8 

21.4 

25.7 

Interest on Floating Capital 

1 

6 

1 

5 

6.0 

5.5 

4.4 

4.0 

Interest on Overdraft .. .. 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

Depreciation of Improve- 

ments and Plant. 

2 

9 

1 

6 

11.0 

5.9 

8.2 

4.2 

Interest and Depreciation 
Charges . 

11 

7 

12 

3 

47.0 

47.9 

34.8 

34.4 

Balance of Expenditure .. 

13 

1 

13 

4 

53.0 

52.1 

39.3 

37.5 

Gross Costs .. .. 

24 

8 

25 

7 

100.0 

100.0 

74.1 

71.9 

Add Flock Depreciation .. 

8 

8 

10 

0 

— 

— 

25.9 

28.1 

True Costs .. .. 

33 

4 

35 

7 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 


These statements show that apart from Flock Depreciation, which will be con¬ 
sidered later in conjunction with Flock Revenues, the mean ‘^costs” of the Flock 
of Mallee Farm No. 1 were at the rate of 24s. 8d. per Ewe per annum. Mean costs 
at Turretfield were approximately similar, namely, 25s. 7d. per Ewe. In these 
“costs” grazing was represented by 12s. 9d. per Ewe, or 51.5 per cent, of total 
costs; hand-feeding by Is. lOd., or 7.5 per cent., and tending Flock by 3s. 7d., or 
14.6 per cent. 

On the other hand, Labor was represented by 4s. Id. per Ewe, or 16.4 per cent, 
of total costs and purchase of Materials other than Foodstuffs 3s. 9d., or 15.3 per 
cent. 

Finally, Interest and Depreciation charges were represented by 11s. 7d. per 
Ewe, or 47 per cent, of total costs. 

If Flock Depreciation be accepted as a “costing’' item—and I see no valid 
reason why it should not—then the sum of 8s. 8d. per Ewe would have to be 
added to 24s. 8d., which would raise mean total costs to 33s. 4d. per Ewe, 
It has already been indicated that this heavy Flock Depreciation was in the main 
attributable to the unprecedented fall in prices which characterised these three 
seasons; it cannot therefore be accepted as normal. 

B 
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5. Mean FiiOCK Revenues. 

Details of Flock Revenues in each of the three seasons, together with general 
means, are shown below in tabular form:— 
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The above data show that Mean Gross Revenue from the Flock was at the rate 
of 18s. 7d. per Ewe present on the Farm on the 1st of April. They also show 
that under the influence of the progrressive fall in prices Revenue declined from 
year to year; they were 22s. lid. per Ewe in 1929-30, 17s. 7d. in 1930-31, and 
13s. lid. only in 1931-32. If now we set side by side Gross Flock Revenue, Gross 
Expenditure, and Inventory Differences, we shall realise why on Mallee Farm No. 
1 the Sheep Account closed on a Debit Balance in each successive season:— 


Items per Ewe. 

1929.10. 

19.S0-31. 

1931-32. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Gross Revenue. 

22 

11.00 

17 

7..17 

13 

10.82 

Twess Gross Expenditure .. .. 

.. 25 

5.08 

.12 

7.67 

16 

1.83 


— 2 

6.08 

— 15 

0.30 

— 2 

3.01 

± Inventory Differences .. . 

. — 20 

5.22 

— 5 

4.70 

+ 1 

8.90 

Net Loss. 

- - 22 

11.30 

— 20 

5.00 

— 0 

6.11 


From the above it will be seen that in each season Gross Expenditure, apart 
altogether from Flock Depreciation, exceeded Flock Revenue very appreciably— 
by 2s. 6d. per Ewe in 1929-30; by 15s. per Ewe in 1930-.31 ; and by 2s. 3d. per 
Ewe in 1931-32. Praiseworthy attempts at economy were made in 1931-32, when 
expenditure per Ewe was reduced by 50 per cent., with the result tliat although 
Revenue per Ewe—13s. lid.—was the lowest in the series, the difference between 
Revenue and Expenditure—2s. 3d. per Ewe—was also the lowest. The chief item 
of economy in this direction was omission to sow Oats for grazing purposes, 
probably because of the costliness of the practice in pre<*>eding seasons. Nor was 
Haiid-ieoding apparently necessary in 1931-32. The Inventory differences were 
negative in 1929-30 and 1930-31 because of continued fall in prices in these two 
seasons; but they were positive in 1931-32, when the position began to improve 
slightly. With a firm hand on expenditure, the owner should have no difliculty in 
converting the Losses of the three seasons under review into quite appreciable 
future profits. 

D. Tkactor Farming Costs. 

1. Introductory. 

Until the 1929-30 Season, field motive power had been supplied on Mallee Farm 
No. 1 partly by a team of 12 Horses and partly by a 12 h.p. Wheel Tractor. 
During the course of this season the owner decided upon a change of policy, 
involving the sale of his horses and Wheel tractor and the purchase of a more 
powerful Caterpillar Tractor. The new Tractor—a 20 h.p. Caterpillar—reached 
the Farm on November 11th, 1929. Nine of the horses wer^ sold, and left the 
farm on November 26th, and the Wheel Tractor was discarded on December 2nd. 
It follows, therefore, that data collected in 1929-30 season were more or less in- 
(iomplete from the standpoint of a normal season^s work, and to that extent costing 
deductions derived therefrom are not wholly reliable! 

2. Performances of 12/16 h.p. Wheel Tractor. 

This tractor left the Farm on the 2nd of December; hence possibilities of work 
covered a period of 246 days from April 1st, 1929. Over this period it took part 


in the following operations:— 

(a) (Combine-cultivating (16 tines). 225 acres of Fallow 

(5) Sowing with 16-tine Combine. 89 acres of Oats 

(c) Sowing with 16-tine Combine. 174 acres of Wheat 


(d) Driving Chaffeutter for 151 tons of Hay. 
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Expenditure incurred on behalf of this Tractu^ 
lows:— 

Wages (exclusive of Field Labor). 

Repairs. 

Sundries . 

Kerosene, Petrol, and Oil. 

Depreciation. 

Interest . 

Total Expenditure—April 1st to December 2nd . . £80 5 5 

£80 5s. 5i]. 182* working hours 8s. 9.50d. per Tractor-hour. 

Thus, apart from Field Labor, but inclusive of Interest and Depreciation, the 
mean cost of one Tractor-Hour was about 8s. 9 id. It would be of interest to be 
able to determine the number of Horses that could be maintained at the same cost 
and on the same farm. Unfortunately, we have no data for a corresponding 
Mai lee Farm, and are compelled to fall back upon the incomplete data of Mai lee 
Farm No. I, or upon the Mean 10-year data of Turretlield. 

At Turretfield the mean cost of the Horse-hour (inclusive of Tnttvest and 
Depreciation) was ascertained to be 4.67d. per hour. Such costs should normally 
be lower on a Mallee Farm; actually, however, owing to the incompleteness of the 
data, they were higher on Malice Farm No. 1, namely, 5.18d. per Horse-hour. By 
dividing either figure—4.67d. or 5.18d.—^into the known cost of the Wheel Tractor- 
hour—8s. 9id.—^we shall get the number of Horses that could be maintained for 
the same money, namely, 20.37 horses, if the incomplete data of Mallee Farm No. 
i be used, or 22.60 Horses if the Turretfield data be used. 

Costs of the various operations in which this Wheel Tractor participated as 
Motive Power may be summarised as follows:— 


' ’ as fol- 

£ s. d. 

4 12 4 

0 4 6 

0 11 5 

?>2 11 2 
34 7 8 
7 18 4 


A. Costs of Cultivating 225 Acres of Bare Fallow with \o-tine Combine. 

Expenditure on 225 Acres. Costs Per Acre. 

Time. Quantities. Costs. Time. Quantities. Costs. 


Hours. Galls. 

Field Wages. 68 — 

Use of Tractor .... 68 — 

Use of Combine .... 68 — 

Kerosene. — 130 

Petrol. — 14 

Oils. — 6 

Totals. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

8 . 

d. 

8 

1 

6 

0.30 

— 

0 

8.61 

17 

15 

6 

0.30 

— 

1 

6.96 

4 

8 

1 

0.30 

— 

0 

4.70 

11 

4 

5 

— 

0.58 

0 

11.97 

1 

11 

10 

— 

0.06 

0 

1.70 

1 

14 

4 

— 

0.03 

0 

1.83 

£44 

15 

8 



3 

11.77 


From the above it will be noted that the costs of cultivating fallow with 16-tine 
Combine hauled by a 12/16 H.P. Wheel Tractor was a farthing less than 4s. per 
acre. In this aggregate the costs of the Tractor itself were about Is. 7d. per 
acre, those of the Combine 4id., those of motor spirit and oils Is- 3Jd., and held 
wages 8id. 

The work was carried out at the rate of 26i acres per eight-hour day, involving 
a daily consumption of about 15.26 gallons of Kerosene, 1.65 gallons of petrol, 
and 0.71 gallons of lubricating oil. 

Corresponding work with the same implement, hauled by ten horses, was 
carried out on 115 acres at the following costs:— 

Expenditure on 115 Acres. Costs per Acre. 

Time. Costs. Time. Costs. 

Hours. £ 8. d. Hours. s. d. 


Field Wages. 50 5 18 9 0.43 1 0.39 

Use of Horses. 500 10 15 10 4.35 1 10.52 

Use of Combine . 50 3 4 10 0.43 0 6.77 


£19 19 5 


3 5.68 
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Hence, the work of hauling a 16-tine Combine Cultivator was done 6d. per acre 
•cheaper when hauled by a ten-horse team than when hauled by a 12/16 Wheel 
Tractor. When hauled by a ten-horse team the cost of Wages plus the use of 
Oombine—Is. 7.16d.—^was greater than corresponding costs with Tractor haulage, 
namely, Is. 1.13d. When, however, we compare the costs of the use of Horses— 
Is. 10.52d. per acre—with costs of the use of the Tractor plus combustion and 
lubricating oils, namely, 2s. 10.46d. per acre, we can realise the advantage that 
Horse has over Tractor power. 

The 115 acres were cultivated in 50 hours, i.e., in 6i eight-hour days; hence, 
the area cultivated per day by the ten-horse team was 18.40 acres, against 26.47 
acres by the Wheel Tractor. Speed of work, therefore, which in certain circum¬ 
stances is of considerable importance, is the main advantage of the Tractor. 

•(6) Combined Costs of Sowing with a 16-tine Combine 89 Acres of Oats and\ 

174 Acres of Wheat. 

Expenditure on 263 Acres. Costs per Acre. 



Time. 

Quantities. Coots. 

Time. 

Quantities. 

Costs. 


Hours. 

Galls. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

8. 

d. 

Field Wages.. 

. 984 

— 

11 14 

0 

0.37 

— 

0 

10.68 

Use of Tractor .. . 

. 98^ 

— 

25 15 

0 

0.37 

— 

1 

11.50 

Use of Combine-drill 

. 98i 

— 

6 6 

7 

0.37 

— 

0 

5.77 

Kerosene. 

. — 

152 

13 2 

3 

— 

0.58 

0 

11.96 

Petrol. 

. — 

17 

1 18 

9 

— 

0.06 

0 

1.77 

Oils.. 

. — 

6 

1 14 

5 

— 

0.02 

0 

1.57 




£60 11 

0 



4 

7.25 


Hence, mean costs of sowing Wheat or Oats with a Combine was 4s 7id. per 
acre. In this aggregate the costs of Wages were lOfd. per acre, those of the use 
of the tractor Is. Hid., use of Combine 5id., and fuel and oils Is. 31d. 

The work was done at the rate of 21.36 acres per eight-hour day, during the 
course of which the daily consumption of Kerosene was at the mean rate of 
12.5 gallons per acre, that of petrol 1.38 gallons, and that of oils 0.49 gallons. 

Unfortunately, we have no comparative data of work done by the same imple¬ 
ment hauled by Horses. The best comparison that can be offered is that of a 
ten-horse team hauling a 20-tine cultivator and sowing 58 acres of Oats. The 
data were as follows;— 



Expenditure 

on 58 Acres. 

Costs per 

Acre. 


Time. 

Costs. 

Time. 

Costs. 


Hours. 

£ s. d. 

Hours. 

8. d. 

Field Wages .. . 

. 25 

1 17 10 

0.43 

0 7.83 

Use of Horses .. 

.. ..250 

5 7 11 

4.31 

1 10.33 

Use of Combine . 

. 25 

1 12 5 

0.43 

0 6.70 



£8 18 2 


3 0.86 


Hence, a ten-horse team hauling a 20-tine Cultivator sowed Oats at a cost of 
3s. OJd, per acre, whereas a Wheeled Tractor hauling a 16-tine Combine did 
similar work at a cost of 4s. 71d. per acre. The Horse team did the work at the 
rate of 18.56 acres per eight-hour day, and the Tractor at the rate of 21.36 acres 
per day. 

3. Performance op 20 H.P. Caterpillar Tractor. 

This Tractor reached the farm on the 11th November, 1929, and was therefore 
present on the farm for 141 days of the 1929-30 Season. During this period the 
Tractor was at work for 399 hours, during the course of which the following 
expenditure was incurred. 
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1929-30 Tractor Expenditure for 399 Hours’ Work.^ ^ 
Wages (exclusive of Field Labor). 11 10 11 


Repairs. 

Sundries (Oil for Trial) 
Kerosene (144galls.) . . 
Petrol (548galls.) . . .. 

Oils (42igalls.). 

Depreciation. 

Interest. 


0 18 8 
32 8 6 

62 8 6 
12 3 9 
70 8 10 

15 19 7 


Total 1929-30 Expenditure 


£185 18 4 


£185 18a. 4d. for 399 hours = 9a. 3.83d. per Tractor-hour. 
Expenditure incurred in 1930-31 for 1,148 hours of Work was as follows:— 


£ B. d. 

Wages (exclusive of Field Eabor). 20 17 0 

Repairs (Renewal of Parts). 8 8 8 

Sundries (Overhaul). 017 3 

Kerosene (l,683igall8.). 110 9 9 

Petrol (711gall8.). 76 11 4 

Oil (102gall8.) .. .. 24 18 9 

Depreciation. 138 18 0 

Interest. 37 2 8 


Total 1930-31 Expenditure. £418 3 5 


£418 .3g. 5d. for 1,148 Hours — 7s. 3.42d. per Tractor-hour. 

Expenditure incurred in 1931-32 for 1,005 hours was as follows:— 

£ B. d. 

Wages (Exclusive of Field Labor). 19 1 ,3 

Repairs (Renewal of Parts). 4 16 3 

Insurance. 3 14 3 

Kerosene (l,879gall8.). 134 3 4 , 

. .Petrol (205gall9.). 24 7 8 

Oil (79^galls.). 27 1 3 

Depreciation. 138 13 5 

Intel est. ' 28 16 0 


Total 1931-32 Expenditure . £380 13 5 


£380 13a. 5d. fpr 1,005 Hours — 7s. 6.91d. per Tractor-hour. 


Finally, Inclusive Expenditure of the 20 HJP. Caterpillar Tractor since lltb 
November, 1929, and 31st March, 1932; for 2,552 hours of work was as follows:— 


; £ B d. 

Wages (exclusive of Field Labor) ... 51 9 2 

Repairs (Renewal of Parts). 13 4 11 

Sundries .. ..‘ .. 1 15 6 

Insurance.•. 3 14 3 

Depreciation. 348 0 3 

Interest. 81 18 3 


Total Fixed Cliargee .. .. .. ’ £500 2 4 '= 3&. 11.03d.'per Tractor-hour 

Kerosene (3,706igall8.) .. £257 1 7 > ^ 

I^etrol (l,464galls.) .. .. 163 7 6 
Oil (223JgallB.). 64 3 9 


Total Fuel and Oil Charges .. £484 12 10 = 8s. 9.58d., per Traptor-hour 

Total cost of 2,552 Fours .. .. £984 15 2 = 78. 8.61d. per Tractor-hour 

Finally, in Table XIII. of the Appendix a detailed statement has been given of 
work done by the 20 H.P. Caterpillar Tractor between the lltb November, 1929, 
and the 31st March, 1932. 
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The Mean Costs of the various operations are analysed below seriatim :— 
{a) Breaking Up 701 Acres with S-Furrow Plough, 

Per Acre. 



Time. 

Quantities. 

Expenditure. 

Time. Quantities. 


Costs. 


Hours. Galls. 

£ s. d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

s. 

d. 

Field Wages .. .. 

. *.502 

— 

54 0 11 

0.72 

— 

1 

6.50 

Use of Tractor . 

. .. 402 

— 

73 13 10 

0.57 

— 

o 

1.23 

Use of Plough • • 

, ..402 

— 

17 7 11 

0.57 

— 

0 

5.96 

Kerosene .. ... .. 

.. — 

6:i9 

43 14 0 

— 

0.91 

1 

2.96 

Petrol. 

.. — 

222 

24 1 7 

— 

0.31 

0 

8.24 

Oils. 

.. — 

34 i 

9 2 3 

— 

0.05 

0 

3.12 



£222 0 6 



6 

4.01 


For portion of the time there was a man on the ploug:h as well as a driver on 
the tractor. The work was done at the mean rate of 13.05 acres per 8-hour day, 
and absorbed 12.72 gallons of Kerosene per day, 4.42 gallons of Petrol, and 0.69 
gallons of Oil. The mean cost was 6s. 4d. per acre. 

Corresponding work by a team of ten horses on 316 acres was carried out at tin* 


following costs:— Per Acre. 

Time. Expenditure. Time. Costs. 
Hours. £ 8. d. Hours. s. d. 

Piold IVages . 28U 29 0 .1 0.89 1 lO.on 

Use of Horses. 2,815 60 15 2 8.91 3 10.15 


Vso of Plough. 281i 12 13 5 0.89 0 9.62 

£102 8 10 6 5.80 


The work was, done at the rate of 8.98 acres per 8-hour day. 

Hence, whilst a 20 H.P. Caterpillar Tractor broke up land with an 8-furrovv 
plough at a cost of 6s. 4.01d. per acre, a ten-horse team did similar work at a 
cost of 6s. 5.8d. per acre; that is to say, assuming that the conditions under which 
the work was done were similar, the Tractor did the work at about lid. less than 
the 10-horse team. The Tractor in question is new, and whether it could continue 
doing the Avork at the same -‘costs^^ throughout its period of usefulness is, of 
course, another matter. 


(^h) Breaking Up 309 Acres of Land with 14:-Disc Sundercut Plough. 







Per Acre. 




Tinu*. 

Quantities. 

Expenditure. 

Time. 

Quantities. 


Costs. 


Hours. Galls. 

£ s. d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

a. 

d. 

Field Wages . . .. 

.. 220 

— 

16 14 2 

. 0.71 

— 

1 

0.98 

I^se of Tractor .. 

.. 110 

— 

21 7 0 

0.36 

— 

1 

4.58 

Use of Plough .. 

.. 110 

— 

9 7 11 

0.36 

— 

0 

7.30 

Kerosene. 

.. — 

266 

18 18 4 

— 

0.86 

1 

2.69 

Petrol. 

— 

22 

2 12 4 

—^ 

0.07 

0 

2.03 

Oils. 

.. — 

9 

3 16 

— 

0.03 

0 

2.39 




£72 1 3 



4 

7.97 


The wprk was done at the mean rate of 22.47 acres per 8-hour day, and absorbed 
19.34 gaUons of Kerosene, 1.6 gallons of Petrol, and 0.65 gallons of Oil. 

Similar work ivas done by a 10-horse team on 163 acres at the following 
costs:— Per Acre. 



Time. 

Expenditure. 

Time. 

Costs. 


Hours. 

£ 8. d. 

Hours. 

8. d. 

Field Wages. 

. .. 76 

5 15 0 

0.47 

0 8.47 

Use of Horses .. . 

. .: 760 

16 8 1 

4.66 

2 0.15 

Use of Plough ., . 

. .. 76 

6 13 5 

0.47 

0 9.82 



£28 16 6 


3 6.44 
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In the present instance, assuming work to have been done under similar con¬ 
ditions, the Horse-team work was Is. lid. per acre cheaper than the tractor work, 
notwithstanding the fact that the tractor work was done at the rate of 22.47 acres: 
per day, and the horse team work at the rate of 17.16 acres only. 


(c) Breaking Up 163 Acres of Grass Land with 16-tmc Combine, 



Time. Quantities. 
Hours. Galls. 

Expenditure. 

£ 8. d. 

Time. 

Hours. 

Per Acre. 
Quantities. 
Galls. 

s. 

Costs. 

d. 

Field Wages. 

44i 

— 

5 5 

8 

0.27 

— 

0 

7.78 

Use of Tractor .. . 

441 

— 

11 0 

7 

0.27 

— 

1 

4.24 

Use of Combine .. . 

441 

— 

2 17 

8 

0.27 

— 

0 

4.24 

Kerosene. 

— 

46 . 

3 19 

5 

— 

0.28 

0 

5.85 

Petrol. 

— 

53 

6* 0 

9 

— 

0.33 

0 

8.89 

Oils. 

— 

4 

1 3 

0 

— 

0.02 

0 

1.69 

Totals 

.. . 

. 

£30 7 

1 



3 

8.69 


The work was done at the rate of 29.30 acres per 8-hour day. 
We have no corresponding horse work data. 


(d) Cnltivating 166 Acres of Fallowed Land with 14-71/sc Sundercut. 





Per Acre. 




Time. Quantities. Expenditure. 

Time. 

Quantities. 

Costs. 


Hours. Galls. £ s. d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

s. 

d. 

Field Wages. 

52 — 0 13 10 

0.31 

— 

0 

9.68 

Use of Tractor .. .. 

52 — 9 6 11 

0.31 

— 

1 

1.51 

Use of Plough .. .. 

52 — 5 4 3 

0.31 

— 

0 

7.54 

Kerosene. 

, — 93 0 5 1 

— 

0.56 

0 

9.04 

Petrol. 

— 20 2 3 2 

— 

9.12 

0 

3.12 

Oils. 

— 5J 170 

— 

0.03 

0 

1.95 

Totals 

. £31 0 3 



3 

8.84 


The work was done at the rate of 25.54 acres per day, Avith a mean daily con¬ 
sumption of 14.31 gallons of Kerosene, 3.08 gallons of Petrol, and 0.85 gallons of 
Oil. 

No work of this type was carried out with Horse-teams. It may be noirited 
out, however, that in the preceding section it was shown that to break up or 
plough land with a 14-Disc Sundercut hauled by a 10-horse team cost 3s. 6.44d. 
only; hence it is fairly certain that to cultivate fallowed land with the same 
implement would cost considerably less. 


(c) Cultivating 2,442 Acres with a 20-4ine Combine, 







Per Acre. 




Time. 

Quantities. Expenditure. 

Time. 

Quantities. 


Costs. 


Hours. Chills. 

£ 8. d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

8. 

d. 

Field Wages .. .. 

.. 575J 

— 

71 0 8 

0.23 

— 

0 

6.98 

Use of Tractor .. 

.. 575J 

— 

109 3 11 

0.23 

— 

0 

10.73 

ITse of Combine .. 

.. 575J 

— 

25 1 2 

0.23 

— 

0 

2.46 

Kerosene. 

.. — 

1,161 

78 10 2 

— 

0.48 

0 

7.72 

Petrol. 

.. — 

164 

22 18 3 

— 

0.07 

0 

2.25 

Oils. 

.. — 

58J 

16 15 6 

— 

0.02 

0 

1.65 




£323 9 8 



2 

7.79 


The work was done at the mean rate of 33.96 acres per eight-hour day, with a 
mean daily consumption of 16.13 gallons of Kerosene, 2.28 gallons of Petrol, and! 
0.81 gallons of Oil. 
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Corresponding work on 372 acres by a ten-horse team hauling a 20-tine Combine 
was carried out at the following costs:— Per Acre. 


Time. Expenditure. Time. Costs. 
Hours. £ 8. d. Hours. s. d. 

Field Wages. 118 12 4 9 0.32 0 7.90 

Use of Horses. 1,1^0 25 9 4 3.17 1 4.43 

TTse of Combine. 118 7 7 0 0.32 0 4.'^4 


£45 1 1 2 5.07 


The work was done at the mean rate of 25.22 acres per eight-liour day, ami at 
2id. per acre less than corresponding tractor costs. 

(/) Sowing Grain with 20-tvne Combine (975 Acres). 

Per Acre. 

Time. Quantities. Expenditure. Time. Quantities. Costs, 
Hours. Galls. £ s. d. Hours. Galls. s. d. 


Field Wages . 242 -- 30 15 9 0.25 — 0 7.58 

Use of Tractor .. .. 242 — 45 9 11 0.25 — 0 11.20 

l.rse of Combine .. .. 242 — 9 18 9 0.25 — 0 2.45 

Kerosene . — 274 19 9 7 — 0.28 0 4.79 

Petrol . - 252 27 9 7 — 0.26 0 6.76 

Oils . — 20^1 6 1 7 — 0.02 0 1.50 


£139 5 2 2 10.28 

The work was done at the mean rate of 32.23 acres per 8 hour day, with a 
mean daily consumption of 9.06 gallons of Kerosene, 8.33 gallons of Petrol, and 
0.67 gallons of Oil. 

Corresponding costs incurred on 339 acres by a 20-tine Combine hauled by a 
10-horse team were as follows: > - Per Acre. 


Time. Expenditure. Time. Costs. 
Hours. £ 8. d. Hours. s. d. 

Field Wages. 139i 10 11 0 0.41 0 7.47 

Use of Horses. 1,.390 30 0 0 4.10 1 9.24 


Use of Combine .... 139 8 14 6 0.41 0 6.18 

£49 5 6 2 10.89 

The work was done at the mean rate of 22.79 acres per day, and at a cost of 
0.61d. per acre more than tractor-work. 

{g) Sowing Gram with 20-Disc Drill (427 Acres). 


Per Acre. 

Time. Quantities. Expenditure. Time. Quantities. Costs. 
Hours. Galls. £ s. d. Hours. Galls. s. d. 

Field Wages.120f — 15 5 3 0.28 — 0 8.58 

Use of Tractor .. .. 120^ — 23 11 4 0.28 — 1 1.25 

Use of Drill.1203 — 14 13 10 0.28 — 0 8.26 

Kerosene. — 157^ 11 8 2 — 0.37 0 6.41 

Petrol. — 56 615 — 0.13 0 3.41 

Oils. — 10 J 2 13 1 — 0.02 0 1.49 


£73 13 1 3 5.40 

The work was caiTied out at the mean rate of 28.29 acres per 8-hour day, with 
a daily consumption of 10.43 gallons of Kerosene, 3.71 gallons of Petrol, and 0.70 
gallons of Oil. 

We have no horse-team data to compare with the above results. 
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{h) Harrowing 738 Acres of Land, 


Per Acre. 



Time. Quantities. Expenditure. 

Time. 

Quantities. 


Costs. 


Hours. 

Galls. 

£ 8. d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

s. 

d. 

Field Wages .. .. 

.. 110 

— 

9 11 0 

0.15 

— 

0 

3.11 

Use of Tractor .. 

.. 82 

— 

15 10 0 

0.11 

— 

0 

5.14 

Use of Harrows .. 

. . 82 

— 

10 18 8 

0.11 

— 

u 

3.55 

Kerosene. 

., — 

162 

11 9 2 

— 

0.22 

0 

3.73 

Petrol. 

.. — 

23 

2 13 9 

— 

0.03 

0 

0.87 

Oils. 

.. — 

71 

2 10 3 

— 

0.01 

0 

0.82 




£52 18 10 



1 

5.22 


The work was done at the mean rate of 72 acres per day, with a mean daily 
consumption of 15.80 gallons of Kerosene, 2.24 gallons of Petrol, and 0.73 gallons 
of Oil. 

In these 738 acres were included 444 acres of land which were being harrowed 
immediately after ploughing. The work was done at the mean rate of 63.61 acres 
per day, and at a cost of Is. 4.94d. per acre. The mean daily consumption of 
Kerosene was 15.54 gallons, of Petrol 1.85 gallons, and of Oils 0.92 gallons. 

There were also included 210 acres of harrowing immediately after seeding. 
This work was done at the mean rate of 76.36 acres per day, and at a cost of 
Is. 1.18d. per acre. The mean daily consumption of Kerosene was 16.36 gallons, 
of Petrol 2.84 gallons, and of Oils 0.36 gallons. 

Costs of Harrowing 1,018 acres with a team of Horses were as follows; - 

Per Acre. 



Time. 

Expenditure. 

Time. 

Costs. 


Hours. 

£ B. d. 

Hours. 

s. 

d. 

Field Wages .. .. 

153} 

13 16 9 

0.15 

0 

3.26 

Use of Horses . . . 

.. 1,535 

15.3i 

33 2 7 

1.51 

0 

7.81 

Use of Harrows .. 

6 6 7 

0.15 

0 

1.49 



£53 5 11 


1 

0.56 


The work was done at the rate of 52.97 acres per day, and at 4Jd. less than 
corresponding Tractor-work. 


(i) Reaping 1,343 Acres of Wheat with an Sft. Header. 

Per Acre. 

Time. Quantities. Expenditure. Time. Quantities. Costs. 



Hours. 

Galls. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

s. 

d. 

Field AVages .. .. 

.. 7041 

— 

85 18 

2 

0.53 

.— 

1 

3.35 

Use of Tractor .. 

.. 7041 

— 

146 2 

6 

0.53 

— 

2 

2.11 

Use of Header .. 

.. 7041 

— 

131 0 

4 

0.53 

— 

1 

11.42 

Kerosene. 

.. — 

699 

48 18 

5 

— 

0.52 

0 

8.74 

Petrol. 

.. — 

490 

.55 12 

11 

■— 

0.36 

0 

9.95 

Oils. 

.. — 

57 

16 16 

0 

— 

0.04 

0 

3.00 




£484 8 

4 



7 

2.57 


The work was done at the mean rate of 15.25 acres per eight-hour day, with a 
mean daily consumpion of 7.97 gallons of Kerosene, 5.56 gallons of Petrol, and 
0.65 gallons of Oil. The mean cost per acre was 7s. 2id., and as the mean yield 
per acre was 16.56 bushels, the mean cost per bushel was 5id. The owner draws 
attention to the fact that these costs would have been lower but for the extremely 
tangled condition of half the 1930-31 Wheat Crops. 

Unfortunately, we have no corresponding data for Horse-work. 
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(j) Beaping 165 Acres of Oats with an Sft, Header. 

Per Acre. 

Time. Quantities. Expenditure. Time. Quantities. Costs. 
Hours. Galls. £ s. d. Hours. Galls. s. d. 


Field Wages. 89 — 10 17 4 0.54 — 1 3.81 

Use of Tractor .... 89 — 20 0 3 0.54 — 2 5.11 

rise of Header .... 89 — 15 13 3 0.54 — 1 10.78 

Kerosene. — 42 2 16 6 — 0.25 0 4.11 

Petrol. — 87 9 17 4 — 0.53 1 2.35 

Oils. — Hi 3 3 10 — 0.07 0 4.64 


Totals. £62 8 6 7 6.80 


The work was done at the mean rate of 14.83 acres per day, with a mean daily 
consumption of 3.77 gallons of Kerosene, 7.82 gallons of Petrol, and 1.03 gallons 
of Oils. The mean cost per acre was 7s. 6.80d., and for a 12.23 Bushel Crop the 
mean cost per Bushel was 7.43d. 

Unfortunately, we have no corresponding data for Horse-work. 


(k) Cutting and Binding 152 Acres of Cereal Hay with ^ft. Binder. 

Per Acre. 



Time. 

Quantities. 

Expenditure. 

Time. 

Quantities. 


Costs. 


Hours. Galls. 

£ s. 

d. 

Hours. 

Galls. 

B. 

d. 

Field Wages . . 

.. .. 108 

— 

8 19 

O 

«> 

0.71 

— 

1 

2.15 

Use of Tractoi 

.... .54 

— 

9 14 

0 

0.36 

— 

1 

3.32 

Use of Hinder 

. . . . 54 

— 

12 12 

4 

0.36 

— 

1 

7.92 

Kerosene .. . . 

.... — 

85 

5 14 

4 

— 

0.56 

0 

9.03 

Petrol . 

.... — 

13 

1 8 

0 

— 

0.09 

0 

2.21 

Oil. 

.. .. — 

4 

0 19 

6 

— 

0.03 

0 

1.54 

Twine. 

.... — 

— 

6 5 

2 

— 

— 

0 

9.88 


Totals .. .. 


£45 12 

7 



6 

0.05 


Costs per ton (0.46 tons per acre). 13 0.44 


The work was carried out at the mean rate of 22.52 acres per eight-hour day, 
at a cost of 6s. per acre, and 13s. OJd. per ton for a crop averaging approximately 
half a ton per acre. 

We have no corresponding data for Horse work. 

(Z) In Table XIV. of the Appendix the results of Tractor work and Horse-team 
work to the extent that the latter has been available have been summarised com- 


I^ratively. It will be noted that there are six operations only in which outright 
comparisons were possible, namely, one between a 12/16 H.P. Wheel Tractor and 
a 10-horse team, and five between a 20 II.P. Caterpillar Tractor and a 10-horse 
team. These six operations and their relative costs are shown below:— 


1. Ploughing with 8-furrow Plough . 

2. Ploughing with 14-disc Sundercut. 

3. Cultivating wtih 16-tiiio Combine. 

4. Cultivating with 20-tine Combine. 

5. Harrowing (8 Leaves). 

>6. Sowing with 20-tine Combine. 

Totals. 

Mean Tractor increased costs per acre . 


Mean Costs per Acre. 
Tractor. lO-horse Team. 


£ s. d. 

0 6 4.01 

0 4 7.97 

0 3 11.77 

0 2 7.79 

0 1 5.22 

0 2 10.28 


£1 1 11.04 


£ 8. d. 

0 6 5.80 
0 3 6.44 
0 3 5.68 
0 2 5.07 
0 1 0.56 

0 2 10.89 


0 19 10.44 


. 2s. 0.60d. total. 

10.32 percentage. 


Hence, for these six set of operations Increased Tractor Costs were represented 
by 2s. 0.60d., or 10.32 per cent, above corresponding Horse-Team Work. This 
may not s^em much, but it must be recalled that Tractor costs given were those 
of a new tractor, and that they will certainly increase from year to year as the 
result of normal or accidental wear and tear of the machine. 
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An estimate based upon the above %ures can of course be given as tf» tho* 
relative total costs of Tractor and Team work respectively in growing WTieat. 
Towards this end we shall adopt the mean Area under Wheat on Mallee Farm 
No. 1, namely, 422 Acres, for purposes of illustration. Tn this connection the 
(»nly comparative costs of held operations that are not available to us are those 
that concern the reaping of the crop. For Tractor work the latter have already 
been shown to be at the mean rate of 7s. 2.57d. j)er acre. Hence, if vre adopted 
the mean percentage increase of other operations, and assumed that Tractor Costs, 
of reaping the crop were 30.32 per cent, higher than Avoiild have been correspond¬ 
ing costs of Horse-team work, then we .should have 6s. 6.47d. per acre as 
estimated costs of reaping the Crop by means of Horse Team work. In the com¬ 
parison, therefore, we shall assume that the fallows would have been broken at 
the mean rate of 5s. 5.99d. for the Tractor, and ()f 5s. ().12d. for the Horse-team; 
that they would he cultivated three times at the mean rate of 3s. 3.7Sd. per opera¬ 
tion for the tractor, and 2s. 11.3d. for the Horse-team; that they would be 
harrowed once at the mean rate of Is. 5.22d. for the tractor, and ot Is. 0.56d. 
for the team of horses; that the seed would be sown at the mean rate of 2s. 10.28d. 
for the tractor, and of 2s. 10.89d. for the team of horses; and finally, that the' 
grain would be reaped at the mean rate of 7s. 2.57d. by the tractor, and of 
6s. 6.47d. by a team of horses. 

In the circumstances, estimated costs of Field Oj)erations in growing 422 acres 
of Wheat, but (‘xclusive of overhead, costs of seed, etc., may be stated as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

Estimated Costs of Field Operations in Growing 422 Acres of M^heat (vlth 
Tractors and Horses as Motive Power Pespectiveljf. 


Fstinia1 1 ‘(I 30x])(‘n( 1 i t u ro. 

With Tractor. Witli U)-Horse Team, 

f s. d. £ 8. d. 

Ploughing (once). lid 0 7 105 14 3 

Cultivating (thrice). 209 10 9 186 12 0 

Harrowing (once). 30 5 7 22 1 9 

Sowing Seed. 60 .'S 6 61 7 0 

Rcajiing (train. 152 4 .5 1.37 19 6 


Totals.£568 12 10 £51.3 14 6 

Tractor Excess. £54 18 4 


Hence, it is estimated that with a new Tractor in good working order, the costs 
of Field Operations in growing 422 acres of Wheat would be about £55, or 
2s. 7id. per acre, greater than corresponding costs of a 10-horse team. It is 
obvious, too, that the difference between Tractor Costs and Horse-team costs would 
become more pronounced with the progressive ageing of the tractor. 

It must be recognised, however, that in the rapidity with which field operations, 
can be carried out tractors present a very solid advantage over horses. The 
summarised data that follow will serve to make this point clear:— 

Number of S-Hwir Days Required 
to Complete 422 Acres. 



Tractor. 

lO-Horse Team. 


Nos. 

Nos. 

Ploughing with 8-furrow Plough. 

. 30.25 

46.99 

Ploughing with 14-disc Sundcrcut. 

. 18.78 

24.59 

Cultivating with 16-tine Combine. 

. 15.94 

22.93 

Cultivating with 20-tine Combine (twice) . 

. 24.85 

33.47 

Harrowing (8 Leaves). 

5.86 

7.9T 

Sowing with 20-tine Combine. 

13.09 

]8.52 

Totals. 

. 108.77 

154.47 


Aggregate saving in favor of Tractor-work .. 45.70 days. 
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Hence, for the operations indicated above, there would be an aggregate saving 
of 45i days in favor of Tractor work; and on the grounds that “time is> money” 
this represents a saving that cannot very well be overlooke<l. Not only are fann 
hands, tractors, and implements set free for other work, but in some instances 
Tractors render possible the carrying out of field operations at the most appro¬ 
priate moment of the season. Seeding offers a simple illustration of this fact: It 
is generally recognised that ideal seeding weather is generally limited tt> a small 
number of daj^s only in any given season, and it follows that in most instances 
portion only of the crop is sown at the most appropriate time, with the result 
that for no other cause crop yields may eventually be uneven, because portion of 
the crop had been sown too early, and portion of it too late. A saving of 5i days 
in the sowing of 422 acres represents a saving of nearly 30 per cent, of the time 
required by a 10-horse team to do the same work. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that as the Tractor ages it becomes liable to breakdowns, and conse¬ 
quently to slowing down in the amount of work done in any given time. 

Finally, it is claimed—and riglitly so, perhaps—that tractors are responsible 
for reducing the Wages Bill on the farms on which they are used. The last two 
columns of Table XIY. of the Appendix show that such is the case for field 
operations of which we have dual records. The general position may be summar¬ 
ised as follows:— Mean Number of 8-Hour Labor Days 

Required for 422 Acres. 


Plougliing with cS-furrow Plough. 

Tractor. 

Nos. 

37.77 

10-Horse Team. 
Nos. 

47.01 

Plougliing with 14-(liRc Sundercut. 

37.56 

24.60 

Pultivatiug with 16-tine Combine. 

15.95 

22.91 

(hiltivating with 20-tino Combine (twice) .. 

24.85 

33.47 

Harrowing (8 Leaves). 

Sowing with 20-tine Comi>ine. 

7.85 

7.98 

13.08 

22.75 

Totals. 

137.06 

158.72 


Niiiuhor of rijibor Days saved by Tractor .. .. 21.66 

Hence, it is estimated that in the above operations the use of a Tractor has icd 
to a reduction of Labor Wages in the costs of 422 acres of Wheat to the extent 
of 21.66 eight-hour days out of the 142 days required by horse-teaias for cor¬ 
responding work, i.e., a reduction of 13.65 per cent. In this connection, however, 
it is necessary to stress the fact that from the viewpoint of neither tlie farmer 
nor the State is mere reduction in Labor Costs necessarily an unmixed blessing. 
Indeed, in no circumstances can such reduction be regarded as a desirable end in 
itself, but rather as a possibly unavoidable means to a desirable end, namely, re¬ 
duction in meun costs of rural production; and in the matter before us there is no 
other end that can adequately justify the mechanisation of rural production. No 
other end, indeed, could possibly justify the progressive depopulation of our 
country-side, which usually accompanies extensive mechanisation. When, how¬ 
ever, some special phase in the mechanisation of rural production—the use of 
Tractors, for instance—does lead to reduction in Labor Costs, but without cor¬ 
responding decrease in costs of rural production, leads, in fact, to the very 
opposite effect, it must be obvious that this particular phase in mechanisation is 
neither in the interest of the farmer nor of the community as a whole. The im¬ 
portation of costly Machines and fuel from foreign parts, the over-capitalisation 
of our farms, coupled with progressively rising costs of rural production and 
gradual depopulation of the country-side, are not factors that make for the well¬ 
being and prosperity of an essentially rural State. It is on these grounds in the 
main that I have concluded that Farm Tractors have failed to justify their 
presence in our midst at a critical stage in our history. 
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E.— Mean Costs of Preparation of Bare Fallow. 

In the 1929-30 Season both Horses and Tractor participated in the preparation 
of Bare Fallow sown subsequently to Wheat in 1930-31. On the other hand, the 
motive power responsible for the 1930-31 and 1931-32 fallows was developed 
exclusively by a 20 H.P. Caterpillar Tractor. Hence, mean figures given below 
are confined to these two seasons. Unfortunately, data collected in the last season 
—which do not go beyond 31st March, 1932—are incomplete, as the fallows would 
in all probability receive a final cultivation just before seeding, at a cost 
estimated at £56 4s. 2d. for 464 acres. It follows, therefore, that data given in 
Table XV. of the Appendix under-estimate these costs to that extent. These data 
may be summarised as follows in contrast with coiTesi)onding data at Turretfield 
for the same two seasons: — 

Mean 1930-32 Costs of [’reparation of 
Bare Fallow. 



Mallee Farm No. 1. 

Turr 

etfield. 


Per 

Per- 

Per 

Per- 


Acre. 

centage. 

Aero. 

centage. 


s. d. 

Vo 

s. d. 

Vc 

Wages. 

...28 

19.(i 

3 4 

16.1 

Motive Power (Tractor or Horses) . . 

...75 

53.6 

7 0 

33.9 

Use of Implements. 

...09 

5.3. 

1 10 

8.9 

Kiites and Taxes. 

...03 

1.9 

0 8 

3.2 

Interest on Land (Rent). 

...28 

19.6 

7 10 

37.9 

Totals. 

. ..13 9 

100.0 

20 8 

100.0 


It will be observed that the discrepancy between the <»osts of Malice Farm No. 
1 and those of Turretfield is very considerable, namely, 13s. 9d. and 20s. 8d. re¬ 
spectively. An examination of the details, however, \vill show that the main 
causes of Turretfield excesses are Interest on Land values and rates and taxes, 
namely, in the aggregate 2s. lid. per acre on Mallee Farm No. 1, and 8s. 6d. at 
Turretfield. If we deduct these two items from their rcsj)ective totals we shall 
get 10s. lOd. and 12s. 2d., or a difference of Is. 4d. per acre in favor of Mallee 
Farm No. 1, which possesses a soil far more easily tilled than that of Turretfield. 

F.— Value and Distribution of Labor. 

The available Arable Area of Mallee Farm No. 1 is 1,655 acres. The mean 
1929-32 Area cultivated was 1,350.34 acres, the mean 1929-32 Area under Crop 
(including 343.67 acres of grazing crops) was 882.01 acres. If we relate Mean 
Wages paid per annum, namely, £394 17s. 6d. (inclusive of £300 for owneFs 
salary) to mean eight-hour days worked, namely, 567i, we get the following re¬ 
sults :— Per Acre. 



Time. 

Costs. 


Hours. 

B. d. 

Time and Cost of Labor per Acre 

in relation to— 


Available Farm Area. 

. 2.75 

4 9i 

Mean Area in Cultivation ,. . 


5 101 

Me^n Area under Crop. 

. 5.15 

8 111 


Attention is drawn to the fact that Mallee Farm No. 1 is a farm on which there 
is no available Home Labor, and that the owner, in addition to the burden of 
Management, is responsible for the greater portion of farm manual operations. 

During the three seasons the Owner’s working hours numbered 7,710J, i.e., a 
mean of 2,670 hours per annum, or an equivalent of 321 eight-hour days for pay¬ 
ment at the assumed rate of 18s. 8d. per diem (£300 per< annum). 

Hired laborers, on the other hand, averaged 1,971 hours per annum, ».<?., a mean 
of 246 eight-hour days per annum for payment at the rate of 7s. 8d. per 
diem, of which 4s. 8d. only represented payment in cash. The mean aggregate 
sum paid to Laborers per annum was £94 17s. 6d. In' addition to the above a 
mean sum of £49 Os. 3d. per annum was paid for contracts. 
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Full details concerning the distribution of Wages (inclusive of Ownei^s Salary) 
have been given in Table XVI. of the Appendix. These data may be summarised 
as follows:— 

Summarised Distribution of Wages Account (inclusive of Owner^s Sala/ry). 

Per Acre. 



Total. 

Arable. 

CHilti- 

vated. 

Oopped. 

Per¬ 

centage. 


£ 8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

Crops (including grazing crops) 

103 17 

5 

1 

3 

1 6* 

2 41 

26.3) 

Fallows. 

58 11 

6 

0 


0 lol 

1 4 

14.8 

Shocp. 

51 7 

11 

0 

n 

0 9 

1 2 

13.0 

Improvements. 

43 3 

5 

0 

6J 

0 7i 

0 11^ 

10.9 

Tools and Plant. 

40 17 

6 

0 

6 

0 7i 

0 11 

10.4 

Various. 

96 19 

9 

1 

2 

1 

2 21 

24.6 

Totals. 

£394 17 

6 

4 

H 

5 lOi 

8 Hi 

100.0 

Finally, details of Mean Contracts per 

annum wt*re 

as follows 

:— 



£ s. (1. 


£ s. (1. 

1. Cttrtiiig Wheat to Railway Station. 23 16 1 

2. Oavrtiiig Superphosphate to Farm . 4 2 8 

3. Carting and Stacking Hay on Farm. 4 18 

4. Carting Wheat to Farm . 1 13 2 

6. Carting Kerosene and Petrol to Farm. 1 4 6 

6. Carting Wool and Lambs to Market . 0 13 3 

7. (-arting Oats to Farm. 0 12 6 

8. Carting Stores to Farm . 0 11 6 

9. Carting Barley to Market. 0 84 

10. (Trading and Pickling Wheat. 8 6 0 

11. Dipping Shcop. 2 7 1 

12. Sowing Bags. 1 3 6 


Moan Total per Annum.£49 0 3 


In the above mean list, not all the items enumerated were represented in each 
year. lienee the following additional information concerning them is 
necessary:— 

Moan of 2 years Contracts: Items Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 10 and 11. 

One year Contract only: Items Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9, and 12. 

Mean of 3 yenrs Contracts: Item No. 1 only. 

C.— (^(>sTs OF Some Minor Farm Operations. 


1. Stookifig Hay. 

An area of 181 acres yielded 100 tons of sheaved Hay, i.e., about llcwt. per 
acre. It took 78 hours, or 9J eight-hour days’ Labor. Mean Costs were therefore 
as follows:— Minutes. Wages. 

Costs per Acre. 26 5.08d. 

Costs per Ton. 47 9.09d. 


2. Sewing' Bags. 


(a) Wheat .—It took 473 hours, or 59 eight-hour days of Labor, to sew 7,333 
bags of Wheat, at a cost of £31 13s. 4d. for Wages and £7 9s. 3d. for twine. 


Mean Costs would therefore be as follows:— 

Time. Wages. 

Mins. d. 

Costs per Bag. 3.87 1.04 

Costs per Bushel. 1.28 0.34 


Twine. T'otal Costs, 
d. d. 

0.24 1.28 

0.08 0.42 


(h) Oats .—It took 49 hours, or six eight-hour Labor days, to sew 912 Bags of 
Oats, at a cost of £2 18s. lOd. for Wages and £1 16s. for Twine. Hence, Mean 
Costs were as follows Time. Wages. Twine. Total Costs. 

Mins. d. d. d. 

(losts per Bag .. .. .. 3.22 0.77 0.47 1.24 

Costs per Bushel. 1.17 0.28 0.17 0.45 
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3. Costs of Chaff-Cutting. 

It took 48 hours, or six eight-hour Labor Days, to cut 15i tons of Hay, with a 
12/16 H.P. Wheel Tractor for motive power. Similarly, it took hours to cut5 
tons of Hay with a 20 II.P. Caterpillar Tractor for motive power. In the latter 
case 2 tons of Hay were carted from the stack to the Chaff-cutter; in the former 
the hay was stacked alongside the Chaff-cutter. 

Comparative costs are shown below:— 

12-16-h.p. Wheel Tractor 20-hj). Caterpillar Tractor 

(15i Tons of Hay). (5 Tons of Hay). 

Total. Per Ton. Total. Per Ton. 

£ a. d. a. d. £ s. d. s. d. 

Ch<aff'cutting — 


Wages. 4 (3 1 5 6.65 1 a 5 4 8.2 

Tractor. 3 9 10 4 6.06 1 4 10 4 11.6 

Cliaffeutter. .3 1 9 3 11.81 1 0 0 4 0 

Petrol. 0 18 4) 072) 

Kerosene. 0 6 10 j* 1 7.48 0 4 3 J 2 3.4 


£12 2 10 15 8.00 3 19 8 15 11.2 

Carting to Cutter — 


Wages. 0 9 2 1 10.0 

Horst'S. 0 2 7 0 6.2 

Trolly. 0 3 4 0 8.0 


£4 14 9 18 11.4 

Thus, with a 12/16 H.P. Wheel Tractor providing the motive power, the cost of 
Chaff-cutting was IHs. Sd. per ton, and with a 20 H.P. Caterpillar tractor 15s. lid. 
per ton; whereas inclusive cost of Carting and Cutting was ISs. 11.id. per ton 
Avith the Caterpillar Tractor. All these costs are obviously too high, probably be¬ 
cause both Tractors were too powerful for the work required of them, and in the 
end too costly. At Turretfield, Carting and Cutting with a stationary engine pro¬ 
viding the motive power to drive the chaffeutter, I'orresponding costs w(*re 
13s. 4.2d. per ton only, compared with 18s. 11.4d. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Keport on three seasons’ Farming Operations of Mallee Farm No. 1 has 
now been brought to a close; and, viewing the position in retrospect, it can be said 
that the variation.s in seasonal climatic conditions, and, in our experience, in 
economic conditions as well, are usually too great to yield convincing means from 
the results of three brief years of farming operations. If it had been possible to 
join the data of Mallee Farm No. 1 to those of two other farms situated in the 
same district the resulting means would, in all probability, have been more satis¬ 
factory; and it was because such farms were not available at the time that we 
sought to induce the Owner to allow us to continue the analysis of his data for 
an additional two years. Unfortunately, he was unable to agree. We are none 
the less grateful to him, not only for placing at our disposal all the data of his 
farm, but for the painstaking and conscientious manner in which all the records 
required by us were personally kept by him; and for this and for his many kind¬ 
nesses to Departmental Officers we wish to tender to him our sincere thanks, and 
to express the hope that our brief association will result in some good to himself, 
as it will to ourselves. 

I must also express my personal indebtedness to the Accountant (Mr. J. W. 
McDonald) and his Staff for the workmanlike manner in which the numerous data 
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upon which this Report has been founded have been collected and brought to¬ 
gether. I am particularly indebted to Mr. U. S. Soar (Assistant Accountant) 
who was mainly responsible for the successful handling of these data during 
three successive years. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that although circumstances did not permit of the 
work being continued on Mallee Farm No. 1, we have other farms in hand con¬ 
cerning which Reports will be published in due course. 

APPEND rX. 


Table X .—Showmg Grazing Value of Available Areas Expressed as Sheep-days. 



Areas on 
Basis of 12 
Months 
Availability. 

Number of Sheep-days. 

Equivalent 
Number of 
Sheep per 
Acre per 
Annum. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Total. 


1 Acres. 


Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 




1929-30. 




Crazing Crops (Oats) .. 

519 


83,197 

17,316 

1 5,075 

105,688 

0-66 

Stubbles. 

149 


28,827 

2,448 

1,715 

32,990 

0-61 

Natural Pasture. 

171 


34,474 

— 

— 

34,474 

0-55 

lV)tals. 

839 


146,498 

19,764 

6,790 

173,062 

0*57 




1930-3 

11. 




Crazing Crops (Oats) .. 

4b0 

1 

67,834 

6,390 j 

1 7,980 

82,204 

0-49 

Stubbles. 

120 


23,199 

1,836 

1,785 

26,820 

0-61 

Natural Pasture. 

318 


48,234 

657 i 

1 777 

49,668 

0*43 

Totals. j 

898 

139,267 

8,883 

10,542 

168,692 

0*48 




1931-3 

2. 




Crazing Crops. 

Nil 

I 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Stubbles. 

136 


37,264 

2,039 

4,382 

43,685 

0-88 

Natural Pasture. 

762 


107,351 

10,714 

1 11,844 

i 129,909 

0-47 

Totals. 

897 

144,616 

12,753 

^ 16,226 

173,694 

0-53 




1929-32 M 

cans. 




Grazing Crops (Oats) .. j 

326 


50,344 

7,902 

4,352 1 

62,598 

0-63 

Stubbles. 1 

135 


29,763 

2,108 

2,627 

34,498 

0-70 

Natural Pasture. 

417 


63,3S»3 

3,790 

4,207 j 

71,360 

0-47 

Totals. 

878 

143.460 

13,800 

11,186 

168,446 

0*53 


Note. —In the above Table one Horse has been assumed to be the grazing equivalent 
of 9 Sheep, and one head of Cattle of 7 Sheep. 


Table XI .—Showing Opeeling and Closing Flock Inventories, 1929-32. 



Opening—1/4/1929. 

Closing- 

-31/3/19.30. 

Closing- 

-31/3/1931. 

1 Closing- 

-31/8/1982. 



Corres- 


Corres- 


Corres- 


Corres- 


Nnm- 

ponding 

Num- 

ponding 

1 Num- 

ponding 

Num- 

ponding 


bers. 

Value. 

beiB. 

Value, 

bers. 

Value. 

bers. 

Value. 



£ «. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 

Rams . 

6 

47 0 0 

6 

26 0 0 

5 

16 13 0 

4 

15 16 0 

Ewes. 

466 

776 0 0 

307 

280 17 6 

320 

200 0 0 

365 

228 2 6 

Hoggets . 


— 

78 

39 0 0 

58 

26 10 0 

\ 143 

53 12 6 

La^. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

16 10 0 

/ 


Totals. 

472 

822 0 0 

390 

346 17 6 

422 

258 13 0 

512 

297 10 0 

Mean Valne per 







1 


Head. 


1 14 10 


0 17 9 


0 12 3 

j — 

0 11 7 


0 























Table XII .—Detailed Analysie of Mean Flock Expenditure (1929-32), Exclusive of Flock Depreciation. 
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Table XIII .—Summarising Work done by 20 H.P. Caterpillar Tractor between November Wth, 1929, and March 315^, 1932. 
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Table XIV .—Contrastitvg Tractor and Horse-Tearn CosU in Field Operaticns, 
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.—When fignree are not given in columns headed “ 10-Horae Team ” comparative data relative to Tractors were not available from Mallee Farm No. 1 



















Table XV .—Mean Costs of Preparatioti of Bare Fallow. 
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of the decade, namely, 203. 8d. per acre for the preparation of 1930/32 bare fallow. 









































Table XVI .—Mean Distribution of Wa^es, 1929-32. 
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THE ESTAPjI^ISHMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF 
' ' IRI^g^TED PASTURED ^ 

*/ ' 

[By C^Trumble^ M. Agr. Sc., Waitc^'Af^ricultural Research In.sfcitute.] 

Under the etaditioh’S of the irrigated MurjAy swam^ f|t is possible lo grow 
four typ^ <?f%orage:—(a) Summer aijd cereals; (6) temporary 

pasture foi^'lgrazing or for cutting and fe5pding^*§^stock; (c)'lucerne for f)er- 
nianent mowing; and [d) permanent seeded pastured. Permanent,«eeded pasture^ 
are part^iilarly desirable owipgdo their known hig^h produciivity'^under irrigation 
and their .ability to produce feed at low costv.wh^n once thev are Established. 

BAstc Importance of Nitrogen and Phosphorus.^!; PLAN^"J'Gitb\\TH and 

Animal pRODUCTiojec ' " 

On considering the factors that govern the yield gi^d productivity of pastures 
in general, it isnecessary tliat we should fully umlerstand the;importance of 
the elementary f<ibd g^terials, particularly nitrogeh 'and phosphorus, in deter¬ 
mining the yield i^^tiid ifutritive value of pastures and the heoi^h and production 
of livestock. 

Nitrogen is a gas which forms four-fifths of the atmosphere we breathe, but 
as such is useless both to plants and fdj animals. It can be used by certain 
soil bacterial, hbwei^er^ wWeh convert it mt(f nitrates and ^jpunonium compounds 
•which in turn can be taS:En up by plants which Iponvert them into proteins. Pro¬ 
teins are the essential constituents of meat and Wool, and are also importanf^ 
coxistituents of milk. A low protein content of lierbagc is frequently a cause of 
poor nutrition and low productivify of stock. ^ 

Phosphonls on the other hand is a solid which is found in the soil as phosphate. 
The soil cannot be enriched in phosphate except by the addition of phosphatie 
fertilisers sucR. as superphosphate. Phosphates are chiefly fdund in bony struc¬ 
tures, but are also essential constituents of nearly all animal products. The 
irnpoi-tance of both, nitrogen and phosphorus ^eiin be gauged from the fact thkt 
they are necessary^ constituents of all plant *ahd knimal cells. 

Requirements of Grasses and Clovers for Nitrogen and Phosphorus. 

It is important to know that whereas grasses^ require both nitrogen and phos¬ 
phorus in fairly liberal quantities for growth, clovers, lucerne, and other 
leguminous plants are able to obtain alL th^ nitrogen they require from the air 
by means of bacteria which inhabit small nodules found on the roots of these 
plants. It is found in practice that grasses respond more readily to nitrogenous 
manures than clovers, whereas clovers respond actively to soluble phosphates 
and are actually depressed by nitrogenous fertilisers such as sulphate of ammonia. 
This is connected with the fact that bqth^ grasses and clovers require three to 
four times as much nitrogen as they do i>fiosphate, wljereas the clovers are inde¬ 
pendent of the soil nitrogen. This chara'eJteristic of the clovers is 'of paramount 
importance in pastures, for clovers act^ially enrich the soil in nitrogen and 
improve the growth of grasses growing in association with them;,, 

j 

Amounts of Nitrogen and Phosphorus‘ iEtEQUiwasD by Pastures. 

The amounts of nitrogen and phosphoric acid rqjqfuired by a yeaPs growth of 
pastures are considerable. Investigations at^^ood^s Point have shown that 
€801bfe. of nitrogen and 2101bs. of phosphoric acid equivalent to 30cwts. sulphate 
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View of oxperimexital are* *t Wood’9 Point showing plots grazed rotationally by sheep, with protected quadrats from which the yield of pasture 
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of ammonia and 9cwts. of superphosphate per acre respectively are removed 
from the soil in a yearns growth of herbage. Only about 50 per cent, of these 
quantities is returned and retained by the soil, so that there is a continual drain 
on the soil supply of these two nutrients; consequently, an annual application 
of soluble phosphate is necessary to keep pace with the loss of phosphorus. In 
the case of nitrogen the loss is greatly compensated by the nitrogen-fixing capacity 
of the clovers. 

Well-balanced Mixtures op Grass and Clover Necessary. 

It is obvious that neither pure grass swards nor pure clover swards are 
■desirable as pastures. The pure grass sward soon becomes unproductive owing 
to the using up of the available soil nitrogen without any compensating replace¬ 
ment; whereas the pure clover sward is too rich and unbalanced a food for 
stock. Moreover, its high nitrogen-fixing propensity leads to a condition of 
nitrogen excess, which causes the clover to deteriorate and inferior grasses and 
weeds to take possession of the soil. Lucerne is an exception to this rule when it 
is mown because most of the nitrogen is removed in the carted forage. When 
lucerne is grazed it behaves in a similar fashion to the clovers. 

It is thus necessary to establish well-balanced mixtures of permanent gra.sses 
and clovers in which the clovers act as gatherers of nitrogen and the grasses 
make use of this nitrogen, yielding it to stock, the grasses and clovers together 
providing a balanced ration containing protein and phosphoric acid in suitable 
proportions and amounts for the requirements of grazing livestock. 

A large number of grasses, clovers, and mixtures has been tested by the Waite 
Research Institute on the Wood^s Point Estate during the last 3J years. Relatively 
few of these have been found sutficiently productive, particularly in winter, and 
persistent enough under grazing to justify their being recommended for per¬ 
manent pastures. 


Suggested Seeds Mixtures. 

Certified New Zealand perennial rye grass has proved the outstanding per¬ 
manent grass and certified New Zealand white clover the outstanding clover. 
The mixture recommended is I Gibs, certified perennial rye grass, 81bs. Akaroa 
cocksfoot, and 21bs. certified white clover. It is possible that the Montgomery 
type of red clover may be available in the future, in which case the addition of 
21bs. per acre to the above mixture is recommended. 

t 

A grass which has given promising results in many parts of the State, including 
the swamps, is Phalaris tuherosa, a species particularly valuable for its winter 
growth. Unfortunately, this grass does not grow well in association with perennial 
rye grass. A suitable mixture containing this species is 41bs. Phalaris tuberosa, 
41bs. Kentucky blue grass, 21bs. certified white clover, and (when available) 21bs. 
Montgomery red clover. 


Establishment of the Pasture. 

It is always necessary to purchase good seed, and certified lines of perennial 
rye grass, white clover, and Phalaris tuherosa are now available at fairly reason¬ 
able prices. 

Sowing down after a lucerne stand which has commenced to thin or has been 
destroyed by flooding gives good results. It is not recommended to plough good 
lucerne in a state of high productivity unless this cannot be avoided. Good soil 
preparation is essential. 
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Seeding in late winter or early spring—August to early September—has given 
good results, but seeding may be carried out in autumn if winter weeds are not 
troublesome. In the case of a Phalaris mixture autumn seeding is preferable. 
The seeds are usually sown by mixing thoroughly with superphosphate and 
allowing to drop on a well tilled surface, then lightly harrowing. 

Managkment. 

Subdivision of paddocks to sizes of from 5 to 10 acres is desirable, as without 
this it is extremely difficult to exercise grazing control. 

The pasture should be lightly grazed 10 to 12 weeks after seeding, then at 
intervals of 5 to 6 weeks. It has been found in practice that even and thorough 
grazing is desirable and can usually only be attained by putting on comparatively 



OloBe view of pasture sown witb New Zealand certified perennial rye-grass, cocksfoot, and 
white clover, with quadrat removed to show growth of pasture. 

large numbers of stock for short periods of time, which means fairly frequent 
rotation. Five or six paddocks with the stock in each paddock for a week at 
a time would give a satisfactory grazing interval. Ideally, the grazing should 
not be sufficiently drastic to bare down the pasture and expose a large pro¬ 
portion of bare soil. If possible, a short cover of grass an inch or two in 
height should be maintained. 
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view of sheep grazing on 160 acres of New Zealand certUled pepehnlal ryegrass, cocksfoot, and white clover at Wood's Point. 
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In Great Britain and in New Zealand the grazing interval recommended 
been one of 3i-4 weeks. Wood^s Point experience indicates, however, that an 
interval of 5-6 weeks is more suited to the conditions of the swamps. A system 
of 8-weekly cutting produced 31 per cent, more herbage over a 12 months’ period 
than 4-weekly cutting, and also provided a more suitable ration for fattening 
sheep. 

V 

Irregularities op Seasonal Production. 

The production of herbage shows wide fluctuations both in^ yield and nutritive 
value according to the period of the year. Approximately 25 per cent, of the 
total annual production is yielded in the two months, October and November,, 
whereas only 15 per cent, is produced in the four months, June, July, August, 
and September. On the other hand, the herbage in winter is 40 per cent, richer 
in phosphorus and 30 per cent, richer in nitrogen than it is in summer. Supple¬ 
mentary feeding in winter should thus take the form of a carbohydrate supple¬ 
ment, such as cereal hay or barley grain. 

It is very important that the herbage should not be allowed to get away in 
spring in the case of irrigated pastures. The reverse is true for non-irrigated 
sown pastures where spelling in spring is frequently desirable. Under irrigation, 
however, a heavy yield in October and November followed by close grazing or 
cutting appears to lead to poor production subsequently. To avoid this, either 
the grazing interval can be shortened and more stock used to graze the pasture, 
or, failing this, the pasture should be mown at an early stage of growth. 

It is advisable either to graze or to mow, if at all possible, before the grasses 
actively commence in' flower. 

. Manuring. 

An application of superphosphate at the rate of IJcwts. to 2cwts. per acre 
is desirable each year. Little response to superphosphate has been obtained at 
Wood’s Point, but this is probably because the land has received liberal dressings 
of superphosphate in past years. 

Sulphate of ammonia is not profitable on irrigated pastures at present prices, 
but may be used Avhere a rapid stimulation of feed production is required for 
special purposes. 

Pasture Renovation, Harrowing, Mowing, Etc. 

Pasture renovation does not appear to be necessary on the Murray swamps 
with ^e grass pastures. Harrowing is, however, advisable in order to distribute* 
cow pats. The use of the mower is beneficial where irregularities, roughness, and 
thistles appear or where selective grazing has been evident. 

A good variety in the feed is very desirable, and it is suggested that more 
than one pasture mixture should be sown. It might be useful, for instance, to 
have pastures of both rye grass and of Phalaris on a jblock rather than to sow 
rye grass mixtures exclusively. For permanent mowing lucerne is unequalled, 
whereas temporary leys of Italian rye grass, lOlbs. per acre and broad red clover 
51 bs. per acre, may be sown for the rapid provision of greenfeed. 

In conclusion, fodder conservation in the form of cereal hay and grain, lucerne 
hay, and stacked silage greatly augments and stabilises production and acts as 
a safeguard against lean periods. 
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INVESTIGATION DESIGNED TO IMPROVE CULTURAL 
PRACTICES IN THE CURRANT-GROWING IN¬ 
DUSTRY IN NON-IRRIGATED DISTRICTS OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[Mr, G, Quinn (Chief UorticulturcU Instructor) has presented the following 
report for the information of the Hon, Minister of Agriculture and the Dried Fruits 
Board. The report covers the first yearns operations conducted by the officers of the 
Horticultural Branch in collaboration with officers of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research in vineyards in the currant-growing districts around 
Clare, Barossa, and McLaren Flat.] 


The investigation is at present directed towards:— 

(1) Methods of re-organising old debilitated vines in low yielding and un¬ 

profitable vineyards. 

(2) Testing the comparative values of various systems of pruning in relation 

to the productivity of currant vines. 

(3) Testing crop-yielding capacities of normal (*urrant vines preparatory 

to instituting manurial trials. 

(4) General bud shoot, bunch and berry growth studies on vines under No. 

(2) treatments. 

Tn each of the above districts three plots of currant vines were selected in vine¬ 
yards which had been offered by the respective owners for the pur(K)ses of the 
investigation—as stated above and outlined in detail in a previous explanatory 
report dated September 3rd, 1932. 

(1) Methods of Re-organisation of Old Vines. 

In Mrs. A. Dolan^s very old vineyard on the rich Stanley Flat near Clare, 
two rows consisting of 121 vines were sawn off practically at ground level, but 
usually at a point where water shoots had started or were giving signs of emer¬ 
gence. The owner had removed the old trellis and erected a new one about 5ft. 
high on which to train the new growths. To this the available water sprouts were 
raised or directed by suitably placed stakes and ties, and fixed in position during 
the pre-bud bursting period in 1932. 

It has been planned to raise each alternate vine to the top wire and frame it 
there, whilst the others will be spread espalier shape on the middle wire. Where 
no water sprout was available on any stump, the young growths whii'h emerged 
in spring were led up by a supporting string—around which they were temporarily 
twisted—to the trellis wires, and there topped to induce subdivisional growths 
from which the permanent horizontal arms are being formed. 

The number of old vines which responded with healthy shoots was 112, or 
equivalent to* 92.5 per cent, of the total operated upon in the two rows. 

With a view to making comparisons, the owner cut off a third row, each alter¬ 
nate vine being severed about 9in. or lOin. above ground level where water shoots 
have or may emerge. 

In all of these amputations the ivounds on the stumps were smoothened over 
and carefully coated with thick white lead paint to prevent the ready entrance 
of decay-producing organisms. 

With a view to arriving at an estimation of the loss of fruit likely to be sus¬ 
tained during the re-organisation period, two of the owners have, on our sug¬ 
gestion, gathered and weighed the currants harvested from an equal number of 
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rows of the old vines immediately adjacent to those decapitated. This procedure will 
be followed until the re-organised vines have gradually reached a normal cropping 
condition. In Mrs. Dolan’s the owner reported that three rows comprising 173 
old vines planted 10ft. x lift, yielded 4,0591bs. of fresh fruit, resulting in l,4241bs. 
of dried eurrants==a drying ratio of 2.851bs. fresh to 11b. dried weight. The 
growths arising from the re-organised vines have been satisfactory, and cropping 
will no doubt begin on some of the stronger plants during the coming summer 
if permitted. 

In Mr. G. Wishart’s 60-year-old vineyard at Angaston three rows consisting of 
124 vines planted 8ft. 6in. apart, with vines varying from 8ft. to 16ft. apart in the 
rows, were cut ofi* and treated in a similar manner to those at Mrs. Dolan’s. 
These vines were of the Shiraz variety for 40 years before being grafted over to 
currants. The response in growth following our amputations was very remark¬ 
able—116 or 93.54 per cent, of the vines produced canes enabling reconstruction 
to be entered upon during the first summer. A new trellis was also erected by 
Mr. Wishart to accommodate these growths. 

The fresh currants harvested in 1933 from the next adjacent three rows of old 
vines weighed l,407Jlbs., whilst the few more advanced growths on the recon¬ 
structed vines carried lOJlbs. of grapes. 

In the 30-year old vineyard of Mr. R. G. Bell of McLaren Flat two rows con¬ 
sisting of 78 vines were cut off in a similar manner to those at Stanley Flat and 
Angaston, and the resulting growths tied to a new trellis erected to receive them. 
Of the vines operated upon 76 have grown, equalling 97.43 per cent, of the 
total. 

In this instance, owing to an oversight, no arrangement had been made with the 
owner to keep a record of the crop gathered from an equal number of old adjacent 
vines in the same plot. 

(2) Testing the Comparative Values of Different Systems of Pruning in 
Relation to the Productivity of Currant Vines. 

In Mr. W. H. Penna’s well kept 20-year-old vineyard at Sevenhills, near Clare, 
99 vines, comprising two full rows and portion of a third row, were selected for 
these trials. The outside vine at each end of the rows was omitted. These 99 
vines had, at pruning time, been marked off into groups, each containing three 
consecutive vines as they stood in the rows. These vines, which are planted in rows 
10ft. apart with the plants set lift, from each other in the rowse==396 vines 
to an acre—^are trained as espaliers, awh having one pair of arms. The rows 
run approximately north and south along the gently sloping land. The vines 
were consecutively numbered from 1 to 99 from north to south along the respec¬ 
tive rows. 

In each of the groups one vine labelled “S.” was spur pruned. The next one 
marked “S.D.” was also spur pruned, but after bud burst all sprouts not arising 
from the spurs were disbudded, quite suppressed. The third vine, labelled 
^^R.S.”, was rod and spur pruned. This order was repeated along the rows, making 
33 groups or replications of each of these treatments. 

The fruit was harvested on March 22nd, when the Baume scale recorded from 
12.75° in the fruit from the rod and spur pruned vines to 15.50° in that from the 
spur pruned and disbudded vines. 

The harvesting procedure adopted was to first harvest the fruit fiom the rods 
on the rod and spur pruned vines and record the weight of its grapes to each 
particular vine. The remaining grapes from each vine in all of the groups were 
then harvested, and the bucket or buckets containing same were stood against the 
stem of the vine from which their contents had been picked. The weighing and 
recording officers meanwhile followed closely on the heels of the pickers, and 
collected the data from each vine’s yield before the buckets were passed to the 
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carters for delivery to the drying ground where the fruit gathered from the spur 
pruned, spur pruned and disbudded, the rods from the rod and spur pruned vines 
and from the spurs on the rod and spur pruned vines were each spread on separate 
lots of trays for drying. 

Note .—Owing to the grapes from four groups having been mkred on the drying 
traySf the data has been drawn from 29 groups only. 


The production from the variously pruned groups may be summarised as 
under:— 


Method of F^nining. 

No. of 
Vines. 

1 

'rotoi 

Yield. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1 Der 
Vine. 

Degrees 

Baiime. 

Total 

Dry 

Weight. 

Drying 

Ratio. 

Total Yield 
per Aero Rate 
Fresh Grapes 
(at 396 Vinos 
per Acre). 

S. (spur priined) . 

29 

lbs. 

789i 

lbs. 

27 22 

13-75 

lbs. 

257i 

lbs. 

3-07 to 1 

Tons ewts. 

4 16| 

S.D. (spur pruned and 
disbudded). 

29 

873 

23-20 

1.5-50 

220^ 

3-05 to 1 

4 2 

H.S. (rod and spur 
pruned) 

Hods . 

29 

494 i 

1705 

12-75 

1.53 A 

3-22 to 1 

"1 6 2j 

Spurs. 


508A 

1_ 

17-53 

12-75 

15b 

3-2G to 1 

/ 


The fiMiits when dnc‘<l were processed and classified into commercial grades at 
the (dare Dried Kiuits Association's Co-operative Shed, which kindly consented 
to undertake this phase of the investigational work. 


TOP SPECIAL SUPER (45%) 



“TOP” IT, AND PROFIT. 


The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
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At Mr. P. H. l^oebm’s 9-year-old currant vineyard at Lif?ht’s Pass, near Anfi:as- 
ton, a similar number of vines—viz., 99—to those selected at Mr. l*eniia^s, at 
Sevenhills, have been subjected to the pruning’ treatments outlined abov(j. These 
vines are planted in rows 10ft. apart with plants set ]2fl^ from each other in the 
rows, making a total of 363 vines per acre planted. They are framed as spaliers, 
each vine carrying one pair of arms stretched on a low trellis, and the 33 groups 
occupy five and one-half rows running approximately east and west. The tips of 
the young shoots were slightly injured by frost in early spring, but apparently 
the yield was not seriously diminished thereby. 

The crop was hai*vested and the weight^ recorded on March 14th, when the 
Baume readings indicated from 13.57® from the juices of fruits on the rods, to 
14.76^ on the spur pruned, but not disbudded vines. The following is a summary 
of the yields at Light’s Pass:— 



1 

No. 


: Average 


1 

'total 


' Yield per 

Mcthojl of PruninjiT. 

of 1 

3’otal 

1 per 

Degrees| 

Yield 

Drying 

1 Acre Hate 


Vines.' 

i 

Yiehl. 

Vine. 

Baume. i 

Dried. 

Ratio. 

1 Fresh 

(3 rapes. 


1 

lbs. 

' lbs. 


lbs. j 

lbs. 

I T. C. L. 

S. (spur pruned) . 

S.l). (spur pruned, dis¬ 

1 

563? 

: 1708 

, 

14-76 

!7l 

3-29 to 1 

2 15 41 

budded) . 

R.S. (rod and spur 
pruned) . 

33 

33 

540.5 

1 I6-.38 

j 

14-5(> 

163 

1 3-31 to 1 

2 13 9 

Hods . 

1 

I 298 

9 29 

i 13-57 

85 

3-50 to 1 

\3 9 82 

Spurs. 


1 412 

12 48 

i 

! 13-76 

i 

98 

4-20 to 1 

i/ 


These yields have been dried separately, and the drying ratios, grades of com- 
mei’cial quality, bucks, and waste obtained through the kindly co-oj)eration of the 
Co-operative Packing Association’s shed at Angaston. 


The following figures indicate in tabular form the results of the final pro- 


cessing and grading of the dried produce:- 

— 












Crades. 

Yield 

.Method of Pruning. 

Bucks. ' 

Waste 




Dry 



1 






per 



1 




1 Crown. 

3 (Jrown. 

A*-re. 


lbs. ozs. 

% 1 lbs. 

i 

ozs. 


% 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. 07S. 

lbs. 

.33 Vines. 








S, (.spur pruned) . 

19 0 

11 1 11 

3 


6-54 

1 1 

139 12 

1,881 

:^3 Vines. 


' 




•«2"„ 

8)-72% 


S.D. (spur pruned, dis- 


1 





137 4 

l,7!m 

budded) . 

18 0 

n 16 

5~ 


3 87 ; 

1 7 

33 Vines. 


i 




-88V(, 

8t-20% 


H.S. (rod and spur 


1 







pruned)— 





i 

6-.*>4 1 


i 

72 6 1 


Hods . 

i 

6 0 

i 

7 ; 5 

9 


1 1 i 

lii5% 1 

9.35 


85-14% 1 

Spurs. 

JO 8 

10-5 2 

13 


2-81 

0 13 ! 

; 

85 14 : 

87% 

1,100 


L 

i _ 



1 

1 

2,035 




The pruning test plot on Mr. K. G. Bell’s 13-year-old currant vineyard at Mc¬ 
Laren Flat (consisted of three rows of moderately strong vines trained as simple 
spaliers on a well set up trellis. The rows, which run down a gentle slope in a 
northerly aspect, are 10ft. apart, and the vines are placed 10ft. frf)m each other 
in the rows, or equalling 435 vines on an acre surface. 


D 
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The viiie.s were pnnied in ‘groups of three ns iji the Sevenhills and Li^'h^s Pass 
tests. Kaeh treatment Avas thus replieated 42 times on a total of 12(i vines. An 
avera^n* of tom* rods were left on each vine in the R.S.—rod and spur pruned 
plants. 

Tlie liaiA’esIiim <>f the fruit was carried out on Afarcli 14tii. ^fhe fruit was 
dried by Mr. Hell in a dehydrator on the property. The followin*;- is a summary of 
the yi(dds from the diffenait treatments at McLaren Flat:— 

No. Averam* i ' Yield per 

Mrlhoiiof l^inunir. ' of j 1’otal per Decrees ' 'folal Drying Acre Rate 

Vines.I Yield. Viru*. Haiime. ' Dried. Ratio. . Freah 

' I Drapes. 


I I ll)s. Ihs. o/.s. I l!)s. 11)N. j T. ('. L. 

*S. {spur pnnuvh . j 42 | :mi 0 r> 17 loll : 2 oo to I i I Id 17 

S.l). (spur pruned, dis- ' i ! 

hudd(‘d) . ' 42 i :i7r> H I.") 17 141) 1 2 r>l to 1 1 14 7d 

K.S. (rod and spur ; ' 

prunetl' . 1 12 ' , I 

Rods . ! i .701 ; 11 1.7 : Id 177 2 K:ftoi |\:i is dh 

Spurs. I :ir>2 i 8 d 1.7 , 108 ! 2-2d lo 1 ;/ 


An analysis of the dried produce is as follows:— 


(trades. I Yiehl 

■ ■ - --i 

Metlio'lol Rrunin^. Rueks. Waste. per 

.‘t Drown. 'Total , Acre. 

' Dry. 


42 Vines. 

lbs. ozs. 

0-' 

/o 

' lbs. 

o/s. 

, o 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

S. (spur pruiKjd) . 

42 Vinos. 

S.D. (spur pruned, dis- 

8 

23-8.7 

0 

t 

0 

3-1)2 

117 0 
7b-i7»;, 

1.71) 

8 

1,8.71-1) 

buddecl) . 

42 Vines. 

R.S (I'od arid spur 

pruned)- - 

:1.7 0 

24-47 

1 

1 

, (i 

0 

4-02 

108 0 
72-t8‘>„ 

141) 

0 

1..743 

Rods . 

Spurs. 

/ 2(i 0 

1^ - 

l)-22 

11 

4 

_i 

3-1)8 1 

j 

24.7 0 

81)-88«;, 

282 

t 

2,023-3 


Owinj^ to a misundersandiiif^ the data collected from this processed fruit was 
not recorded on a similar scale to that of the dried fruit from the Sevenhills and 
Light’s Ihiss pT’uning’ plots, where it Avas j>Tade<l out in detail and classified on the 
.standards adopted hy the Australian Dried Fruits Association for euirants. 

(3) Crop Yield Tests. 

Thest* te.sts were ('arried out in portions of vineyards wherein the vines were 
said to have displayed normal avera^»:e »To\vlh and fruit j)n)duction under the 
.soil conditions predominating? in the currant vineyards of ea(*h respective district 
<lnrin^r recent years. 

In the Clare district this plot is contained in the vineyard of Mr. Neate, on 
Stardey Flat, on the western side of the Main North Road. These vines have 
been planted about 20 years. They are set in rows 10ft. apart with lift, spaces 
hetAveen the vines in the rows whicli run approximately north and south. These 
.spaces permit 390 vines being planted on an acre surface. The vines are trained as 
simple two-armed .spaliers upon a trellis of medium height above the ground. The 
vines are all spur pruned. This season a vast number of adventitious shoots have 
arisen from the arms, and these have cropped freely. 
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J he vines iindei* test are loeated in a-.strip eonsistinf^: ot‘ seven p.arallel rows. 
Of th(*se the tAvo (nitside rows and the eentral one act as liarriers dividing the. 
second and third, and fifth and sixth roAvs into two long plots. These, in turn, 
are divided into groups of six vines each. This was achieved by omitting the end 
vines in each row, and thence forward, omitting every fourth vine in the rows. 
The.se omissions con.stitiite transver.se barrier roAi\s between the gi'oups. Tn this 
manner 18 rectangular groups or plots of six Aunes each are olitained, eacdi group 
lieing segregated by barrier rows ot* vines. Owing to missing vines and muscat 
vines having been planted in gaps, se\’eral of the test groups have not the full 
complement of curi’ant Aune plants. In all, five vines are missing, and the crops 
unrecorded from four musi'at vines. 

The fruit Avas harvested from these groups on March 21.st and 22nd, 1933, the 
yield of each Aune in each group being recorded .separately by weight. The gi’oups 
are distinguished by using alphabeiical letters. 


The 

follow! 

ug i 

IS a 

summary ot‘ the yields from the groups for the 

season 1933: 






i 

Total 

Avcrng(‘ 

Group. 





Vine \limbers. ! 

Yiol.l o 

Yield 







(Jroup. 

perVinr. 


1 

i 





lbs. 

! I})s. 

A I 

[ J 

to 


0 

Muscat. j 

2901 

i 5<e25 

B I 

! 7 

to 

11 

12 

-Muscat. : 

292 

58-40 

r : 

13 

to 

ir, 

10- 


ir.fti 

! 5317 

f) 

19 

to 

24 


Mi.ssing 17, 18 Muscat. j 

2791 

1 10-54 

K 

2r> 

to 

30 



2321 

38-71 

F 

32 

to 

30 

31 

Missing . 

300 

td-20 

G 

1 37 

to 

42 



1 2!)!li 

40-87 

H 

1 

tn 

4H , 



I 229 

, .-'>4-83 

T 

49 

to 

54 , 



32ti 

54-34 

J 

r>5 

to 

00 

57 

-Mi8.sing . 

229} 

: 47-85 

K 

92 

to 

00 

01- 

-Mis.sing . 1 

912* 

1 t)2-45 

L 

07 

to 

72 . 


.1 

2r.4J 

42-45 

M 

73 

to 

78 

77 

Missing . 

i 259 

51-20 

N 


tn 

84 , 



2441 

10-71 

O 

! S5 

to 

90 



:{:n 

.7.7-17 

P 

! 91 

to 

90 



:t8(i 

03-34 

Q 

1 97 

to 

102 



355 

.79-17 

H 

1 103 

to 

108 



1 3971 

51-21 


I 


S'ummarif of Fresh Fruit Yields. 


Number of V ines 
Recorded. 

1 

Total 
Yield. 1 

Average 
Yield 
per 1 

Group. 1 

Average 

Yield 

per 

Vine. 

1 Average 
' Degrees 

1 Baume 

1 (10 Tests). 

1 Total Yield ])er 

1 .Acie Rate. 

! 

99. 


!bs. 1 

5.199J 

lbs. 

288-89 ■ 

10s. 

52-52 

12-29 

i T. r. 

' 9 5 

Q. L. 

2 22 



Summary of Dried Fruit Yields, 



No. of 
V^ines 
Recorded. 

1 Total 

1 Yield 
j Dried. 

Drying | 
Ratio. I 

1 

Average 
}x^r Group 
Dried. 

Average 
per V^ine 
Dried. 

1 Rate per Aci 

i Dried. 


99 

lbs. 

1.504 

I' ! 

3-40 to 1 • 

lbs. 

83-50 

!b.s. 

15-19 

I lbs. 

i 0,015 

i 

T. r. 

2 13 

(^ n. 

2 23 
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It will be noted that the dried eiirranl.s weie not graded into association grades, 
but as the Bunme readings ranged as low as 11 ’ and some ol the Iriiit was poorly 
colored the snmple musl have been only fair. 

In the Barossa (3i,strict the ci’op yiehl test wa.s condiK'lcfi on another portion of 
Mr. P. B. Boehin^s 9-year-ohl ciirranf vineyard, planted lOtl. \ 12ft., equalling 
363 vines to an acre. 

These vines are fiamed as spaliers with a single pair of arms on a low trellis, 
and are all spin* pruned. The groups of six viiu's each are segregated hy harrier 
rows as described in the (Mare tests, but 25 groups were utilised. This is a very 
evenly giown ])lot from which the 150 vines have been chosen. The fruit was 
harvested from all of the groups on March 15th, 1933, when the Baume readings 
ranged from 14.5'^ to 16°, and averaging 15.37°. 

The following is a summary of the yiehls of fresh currants from each of the 
25 group: — 


I 1 Total Average 

Group, j Vine Numbers. | Yield of ' Yield 

I I Group. I por Vine. 

I 1 11)8. : lb8. 

A ; 1 to 6 . 1 178.! 29-7.'. 

B j 7 to 12. I I26i : 21 0! 

C 13 to 18. 1 71 I 11-83 

O into 24. ' l.-)0| 2.512 

K 25 to 30 27—Missing . 771 15*45 

V 31 to 3H. 128 21*33 

G 37 to 42 . , 100] i 18*21 

H 43 to 18. I 106} I 17*79 

r 40 to 54 . 108 : 18*00 

J 55 to 60. i 96^ 16*08 

K 61 to 66. I 116 i 19*33 

L 67 to 72 . ! 76} ! 12*79 

M 73 to 78 77—Missing . I 11.5] I 23*05 

M 79 to 84 . : 76 | 12*67 

<) 85 to 90. I 92} I 15*46 

P 91 to 96. I 102 I 17*00 

Q 97 to 102. ! 96 1 I6*(H) 

R 103 to 108. I 79} ; 13*21 

S 109 to 114 111-- No crop. .554 ! 11*10 

T 115 to 120 . 94" 15*67 

U 121 to 126 . 108] 18*04 

V 127 to 1.32 . 74} 12*37 

W 133 to 138 . 654 I 10*92 

X 1.39 to 144 . 82} | 13*79 

V 145 to 150. ! 107] j 17*87 


Number of Vinca Total ' Average Average , Yield Fresh per 

Recorded. , Yield. | Yield per Yield per ' Acre Rate. 

Group. Vine. ; 

Ibei. lbs. lbs. lbs. T. c. q. l. 

147 . 2,493f i 99*72 16*96 6*156 2 14 3 24 

I 


Unfortunately, the currants from these groups were not dried separately from 
the general crop, and consequently data relative to the percentages of bucks and 
currants of various grades are not available for the 1933 crop. 

In the McLaren Flat district the crop yield test was conducted in a portion 
of Mr. A. C. Fraser’s 11-year-old vines. These currants are planted 12ft. x 12ft., 
or equivalent to 302 vines per acre. They are trained on a fairly high trellis 
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witli a cross I)ie(‘e on wicli jio.st, and framed a.s spaliers, eadi \vi(li a hin),de pair 
of arms. The arras run aloiifr the central wire, and a parallel wire passes throuffh' 
each of the ends of the cross pieces. The rods are tied down to these side wires. 
The rows ruJi approximately east and west. The soil is stronf,^ and the vines 
vi-,o)rous. Mr. P'raser states he used a heavy di-essinff of crude slaughterhouse 
refuse fertiliser, rich in nitro<ren. on tlie land. These vines are all rod and spur 
liruned, some carryinpr as many as 1.3 good rods on the pair of long extended 
arms. Ihe J4 groujis wen- plotted out in a similar manner as described for the 
Stanley Flat and laght’s Pass crop yield tests. The crop was harvested and 
recorded by the Di.strict TTortieultural Instructor (Mr. C. H. Beaumont) on March 
Kith. 193:]. The average Baume reading was 15.50°. The following is a summary 
of the respective group and vine average yields in fresh currants;— 


Group. ; 


A 

1 to 0 

11 

i 7 to 12 

(' 

1 13 to 18 

D 

i 19 to 24 

K 

1 25 to 30 

F 

.31 to .Irt 

<; 

37 to 42 

H 

43 to 48 

r 

1 49 to 54 

j 

1 55 to bO 

K 

! tn to tit) 

L 

57 to 72 

M 

73 to 78 

X 

! 79 to 84 

o 

85 to 90 

1’ 

91 to 96 

Q 

97 to 102 

H 

103 to 108 

M 

109 to 114 

T 

115 to 120 

V 

121 to 126 

V 

127 to 132 

W 

133 to 138 

X 

139 to 144 


\’ine Xumbt‘rs. 


Total 

' Avcram* 

Yield of 

Yield 

Group. 

p»*r Vine. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

138 

2300 

104 

i 17-34 

158 

1 26-34 

178 

29-67 

165 

27-50 

167 

27-84 

132 

22-00 

130 

21-67 

152 

25-34 

161 

26-84 

120 

1 20-0t) 

120 

1 20-00 

70 

11-67 

83 j 

13-92 

92 

15-34 

104 

1734 

126 

21-00 

112 

18-67 

99 

16-5t) 

79 

13-17 

III 

18-.50 

175 

29-17 

151 

25-17 

131 

21-84 


Tn this instance the currants were partly dried on a rack at Mr. Fraser^s, and 
finished off in a dehydrator by Mr. R. G. Bell. The following* represents the final 
results of the crop from the 24 groups:— 


Vines 

Recorded. 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Yield 

per 

Group. 

Average 

Yield 

per 

Vine. 

Total 

Dry 

Weight. 

Drying 
Ratio 
Fresh 
to Dry. 

Total 

Bucks. 

per Cent. 
Bucks. 

144 

lbs. 

3,058j 

lbs. 

127-41 

lbs. 

21-24 

lbs. 

951 

lbs. 

3*22 

lbs. 

281 

29-5 


6.414lbs. 

l,994]bs. 


T. 0. L. 

2 17 30 

C. 0. L. 

17 3 0 


Fresh currants per acre rate 
Dried currants per acre rate 
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Horticultural Studies. 

Tn addition to tlie atjove described work of a more yiractii'al character, at the 
ixMjuest of Mr. A. V. Lyon, M.S. Ag^ric., certain viticultnral studies were carried 
out on currant vines, and the data collected and recoi’ded. 

These consisted of :— 

(1) Bud studies. 

(2) Berry growths. 

(3) Shoot lengths, together with bunch counts, measin*ements, and weights 

of grapes produced on same. 

(4) fhiice studies, /.c., Baume readings, sugar and acid determinations. 

(5) Studies in soil moisture content. 

Stmiies were conducted upon all of the rods retained on a selected number 
of rod and spur pruned vines in each of the vine ])runing tests in the three dis¬ 
tricts. 

These obseiwatnuis were made after the bud burst in spring was well advanced, 
and the behavior of eacdi bud from the base upwards on each rod was clearly 
indicated. The number of tlower bunches arising from each fruiting bud was 
noted, and the barren and non-starting buds respectively recorded in graphic 
symbols. 

The object of the.se bud studies was to ascertain if there was any consistency 
of behavior inherent in the buds arising from the nodes formed in any particular 
part or parts of the cane or rod. 

Berrif Gro/r/Z/.s.—The progressive growths or developments of the berries were 
recorded on four occasions at fairly regular inteiwals between the setting and 
harvesting. The ])ro(‘edure adopted consisted of picking a few berries from the 
shoulder, middle, and bottom of each of the bunches taken without special selection 
from vines in each of the groups undergoing different pruning treatments. Their 
developments were determined by means of water displacement in a cylinder 
graduated into cubic centimetres, into which 100 berries from each respective part 
of the bunches were dropped in separate order. 

Slhoot Lengths, Bunch (^ounts, Measiirements, and Weights of Bunches .—These 
studies consisted of selecting a number of vines from each of the pruning test 
groups and measuring the length of each fruit-bearing cane, as Avell as the sizes 
of its individual bunches, and then cutting and weighing each of the bunches 
separately. This work was carried out when the grapes were idpe, and immediately 
bel'ore harvesting commenced. The object of these studies was to procure data 
from which might be ascertained any correlation which might exist between the 
growth of the shoots and the sizes and weights of the bunches of currants borne 
thereon. 

Juice Studies. 

These consisted of expressing the juice from selected bunclilets of ripe currants 
taken from vines subjetd to the different pnming treatments. Readings on Baumo 
and Brix hydrometers and determinations of acidity and sugars were made there¬ 
from. 

In the collection of the data having a bearing on the relation between shoot 
gi-owths and cro[) yields, and studies of the comparative qualities of the juice 
contents of the gi’apes harvested from vines undergoing different pruning treat¬ 
ments, the officers of this Branch had the valuable assistance of Mi*. Walters, of 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research Viticultnral Research Station 
staff, at Merbein, Victoria, who made the various determinations and preliminary 
correlations connected with these operations requiring special skill and knowledge. 
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I ho whole oi' (he data a('dimiilale(l from the a})ove vitioultni’al studios? have been 
pashod ov(‘r to Mi‘. A. \ . Lyon with a view to theii* 1)0111*^ stafistieally examined 
and reported npon by a speeialist in such statistical work. [ understand con¬ 
clusions arisintr therefrom will, in due course, be communicated to this Bianch 
and to the South Australian Dried Fruits Board. 


Soil Moisture Studies. 

In the s]n*in”- time, shortly after bud burst, a preliininaiy serle^> ot* -.oil ^ampl(‘< 
were taken at various depths, and their respective moisture (*ontents determined at 
the Waite Afiricultural Research Institute. 

It was intended that, as the summer progressed and tlie grapes on the vines 
be^mn to apj)roach the harvesting: sta;»-e, a t'urtlier sei'ies should be drawn from th(‘ 
same ])ositions ju the plots in eacli district. It was considered that possibly an 
insufliciently sustained supply ot‘ moisture in the subsoil—-such as is often ex¬ 
perienced during an averai^e summer in the non-irri^rated currant j^’rowin" dis- 
tru'ts- may influence the rpiality of the currants taken from such vin(»s. 

The rainfall during’ the winter of 1932 ])einf!: more than usually lieavy and the 
summer 1932-33 proving* to be one of the coolest on record, the supply oL* soil 
moisture was well maintained, and the vines did not show any signs of the usual 
etleds of drought. So much was this the case that the juice of the grapes was very 
lat(* in arriving at a desii’able density for drying or wine-making purposes. 

The Horticultural ofiic(*rs who have been engiiged in this field work have been 
Messrs. C. H. Beaumont, J. B. Harris, and N. R. Quinn, whilst Mr. F. Supple, 
Senior Clerk, has <*hecked over the data contained in this report, and prepared 
the nec(‘ssary forms on which data has been set out. All of these officers have 
entered into the work with much intelligence and skill, and given up a good deal 
of their private as well as official time in assisting to make it as complete as 
posdble. 



SUNSHINE E4RM IMPLEMENTS 



SUNGRADE 
Stump-Jump Reversible Disc Plough. 

2 Furrow with 26in. Discs, 
Pole, Neckyoke and 2 Horse bar. 

Easy to operate. Light to pull. 


lUvstrated Leaflet, Prices, dkc., on application. 


H. V. Me KAY’S Sunshine Farm Machinery 

DISTRIBUTED FROM 

95-97, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

(H. V. MoKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD). 
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FACTORSIAFFECTING THE SEVERITY OF TAKE-ALL. 


[By S. 1). Garrktt, B.A., Assistant Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, University of AdeJaide.] 

(Continued from page 805.) 

3. THE CLIMATIC FACTOR. 

Although there have been numerous references to the*- effect of weather on 
take-all these have been mostly of the nature of casual observations, and many 
of them have been contradictory. There is, however, a general idea current among 
farmers in Australia that a dry summer, followed by a wet winter, is most favor¬ 
able for the appearance of the disease(^). 

Two workers in America have made a limited study of the effect of weather 
conditions on the disease. Kirby (^), from a comparison of the incidence of 
take-all in New York State in the three years 1921-1923, concluded that the most 
favorable conditions for takc-all were an abnormally high temperature and rain¬ 
fall in early spring, followed by hot dry weather. Russell (^), working in 
Canada with records for th(‘ sev(*n years 1923-1929, also concluded that take-all 
was most prevalent in years with a wet spring, and that it was relatively scarce in 
years with dry spring and summer weather. lie considered, however, that moist 
conditions right up till the time of heading were most favorable for the develop¬ 
ment of the disease, thus differing on this point from Kirby. 

There appears to have been little work done yet on the actual manner in which 
weather may affect the prevalence of take-all. Considering the economic impor¬ 
tance of the disease it is surprising that so little has been accomplished. The 
exf)lanation is undoubtedly that the disease is influenced by so many factors that 
it is most difficult to control then), all so that individual ones can be studied. For 
instance, the life history of the causal fungus, Ophioholiis griiminis, may be 
affected directly or indirectly by the weather as regards—(1) dispersal of the 
fungus over non-infected ground, (2) survival of the mycelium in the soil, (3) rate 
of spread of the mycelium through the soil, and (4) rapidity of growth of the 
fungus on infected plants. Moreover, each of these main divisions of the life 
history may in turn be affected by other factors, such, for example, as soil 
temperature, soil moisture, the soil microflora, &c. It is not surprising that progress 
in determining the main factors influencing the development of the disease has 
been slow and difficult. 

In order to obtain as clear a picture as possible of the epidemiology of take-all 
each of the stages in the lift; history of the fungus,, as enumerated above, will first 
be discussed. The results of an examination of past records of the disease in 
South Australia will then be given, and examined in the light of present knowledge. 

Dispersal Over Non-infected Ground. 

In spite of the great practical importance of this question there is comparatively 
little definite information available on it. McAlpine (*) considered that dust or 
^nnd-blown soil was responsible for much of the distribution of the fungus in 
parts of Australia. The sjjores of the take-all fungus are too delicate to with¬ 
stand blowing about with dust on the hot days of summer and autumn when dust 
is mainly moving. There remains the pos.sibility that particles of infected plant 
tissues, such as small pieces of the leaf-sheaths of diseased cereals or grasses, 
are carried about in the dust and form the main source of infection. This seems 
the most likely explanation for much of the distribution of take-all in Australia, 
although it is probable that the larger pieces of infected material, such as the 
infect(»d barley grass stems figured by Samuel (®), are chiefly responsible, rather 
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than minute pieces which would be included in the terms dust or wind-blown soil. 

(li* the smaller pieces were often effective inoculum, take-all would be very much 
more widely destructive than it is.) Infected g^rass stems, dislodged by stock' in 
neighboring paddocks during the long, dry summer, often blow over fallows, and 
provide centres of infection in crops sown after tlie tirst autumn rains. Growth 
of the fungus mycelium through the soil may then give rise to the well-known 
patch form of take-all. 

Such infection of the soil by wind-blown plant material may well explain the 
appearance of take-all patches in, crops sown on clean fallows, but it scarcely seems 
sufficient to account for the occurrence in similar paddocks of take-all in the 
whitehead stage as scattered plants, often so thickly interspersed throughout a 
<‘rop that it becomes worthless to strip it. This form of take-all occurs only in 
epidemic seasons when the disease is widespread. The discovery of ascospore 
ejection from perithecia formed on dead plants in “primary patches’^ of the 
disease, and their dissemination by wind in rainy weather ('*), offersi a possible 
explanation for the occurrence of this form of the disease. However, it luis not 
yet been com])l(‘tely proved that take-all can spread in this manner, and the 
examination of past records of the seventy of the disease, together with the spring 
rainfall, as given below, was undertaken as a necessary step in testing this theory. 

The ascosj)oies are exi^eedingly delicate, and if they were carried down in rain 
on to a clay-loam soil it is probable that the antagonistic action of soil bacteria 
would prevent most, if not all of them, from germinating, or, at least, the mycelium 
from growing far. In agreement with this, the scattered whitehead stage of take- 
all has not been seen on the heavier soils, although there lias only been one season 
as yet in which particular note could be taken of this. On the other hand, severe 
losses from this form of the disease are often experienced on sandy soils in seasons 
when the weather is favorable. On sandy soils the ascospores would more easily 
be washed down to the roots of plants, and since the bacterial flora of such soils 
is poor, and the soil temperature at the time of spore discharge is, rising, it seems 
conceivable that ascospore infection might be rapid enough to account for the 
production of whiteheads in the comparatively short time before harvest. It was 
hoped to make a practical test of this point during the past season, but unfor¬ 
tunately it was not possible to produce an abundant supply of ascospores for 
experimental work at the time that they were needed. 

This method of distribution^ of the fungus would be expected to occur only in 
certain seasons. A coincidence of several favorable conditions would be required, 
including conditions permitting early maturation of perithecia in the primary 
patches; wet spring weather suitable for ascospore ejection and infection of roots 
by spores carried down in. the rain; and suitable conditions for rapid growth of 
the fungus after germination of the spores. The matter is further considered 
below when past records of the incidence of take-all in South Australia are 
discussed. 

The above remarks on wind dispersal of ascospores and its possible relation to 
epidemics of take-all have referred to dispersal and infection during the growing 
period of the crop. Ascospores discharged from perithecia would certainly not 
last over the summer and cause infections in autumn-sown crops. It has been 
shown that they lose their power, of germination within a few days under dry 
conditions (®). It is possible that they may last over the summer within perithecia 
on stubble, and be discharged when the autumn rains come. It does not sexim 
likely, however, that they would be responsible for many of the primary infections, 
for there would be little wheat germinated at this time, and biological antagonism 
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(>f‘ the ^^oil )){i(*teria would i)robably be fairly active owing to the comparatively 
high soil temi)erature, but it is certainly a point on which further information 
is desirable. 

For the present, then, it is considered that under Australian conditions the 
take-all fungus is chiefly dispersed over non-infeeted ground in two ways—(1) 
by th(‘ lilowing about, of infc'cted pieces' of stubble or grass stems during the dry 
^ummer, these pieces providing inoculum for the patch form of take-all which 
develops gradually in the crop, owing to the slow'growth of the fungus through 
the soil during the winter; (2) (in certain seasons only)rby dispersal of asco- 
spores over the* growing (*.rop when conditions have favored early maturation of 
perithecia, and wet spring weather has permitted wind-dissemination of asco- 
spores and suhsecpient infection. In the latter case, whit(*head plants appear 
scattered almost at random, and this form of the disease is limited to the lighter 
soils. 

SiTiiviVAL OF Mycelium in the Ron.. 

In Australia the period which the take-all fungus must tide over without any 
host to grow uj)on is the hot dry summer—extending usually from December to 
April. It has already b(‘en stated that free ascospores cannot last over this 
])eriod, although they may do so within perithecia. Perithecia are often not 
formed at all under Australian conditions, so it is likely that most of tin* over- 
summering material consists of infected roots and stem-bases in the soil, or broken 
off stem bases blown about in the wind. 

The amount of take-all occurring in the patch form, which is jirobably a 
m<‘asure of the amount of infectiv<* mat(‘rial which over-summered, varies from 
year to year. Ft Avould of course depend to some extent 11^)011 the amount of 
disease occurring in previous seasons. Nothing is known yet as to how far the heat 
of summer may destroy the viability of the fungus in pieces of infected stubble. 
Hut from the experimental work in the first two parts of this paper it seems 
likely that Avheii rain falls during the summer there might be a considerable 
destruction of inoculum oAving to the antagonistic effect of other soil micro¬ 
organisms toAvards the take-all fungus under the combination of high soil tem¬ 
perature and moisture. This is the explanation suggested below for the non-occur- 
reru'c of a take-all e])idemi<‘ in South Australia in 1917, a year in which spring 
rainfall apjieared to be eminently suitable for the disease, but one in which there 
had been exccfitional rains in the preceding summer. Conversely, a dry summer 
should permit the over-summering of more inoculum than usual, and this is jii 
agreement with the farmers idea of a dry summer, followed by a wet winter, 
being Avorst for the disease. 

Kate of Spread Through the Soil. 

Very little is known about conditions goAerning the rate of spread of the fungus 
thiough the soil. It is evident from the experiments described in Part T of thia 
paper that the type of soil is of great importance; growth of the fungus must be 
most rapid in the light sandy soils Avhere only a .slight retarding elTeet is exercised 
by the other soil micro-organisms. In such soils, too, groAvth of the take-all fungus 
is probably accelerated by rise of temperature, AA^hereas in the heavier soils groAvth 
may actually be checked by higher temperatures, owing to the impetus given to 
biological antagonism. 

Growth op the Fungus on Infected Plants. 

So far efforts to determine whether the internal condition of the plant may 
influence the rate of progress of the disease have given almost negative results. 
The fungus was found to attack well-nourished vigorous plants at approximately 
the same rate as poor plants, other conditions being equal. 
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From the mode of growth of the take-all fungus along the outside of wheat 
roots, with penetration following closely behind, it would appear likely that the 
rale ol progress of (he disease on wheat plants would depend considerably on soil 
factors. This has, in fact, been proved experimentally. Thus the external factors, 
soil temperature, soil moisture, and particularly the soil microilora, acting directly 
on the fungus, are apparently of ])rimary importance. It is no tloubl mainlv 
through its intluimce on these factors that weiither is responsible for variatioiLs in 
time of appearance and severity of disease, rather than through any intiuence on 
the resistance of the host plant itself. 

Thus the patch form of take-all, attributed to inoculum ju’esent in the soil when 
the crop was sown, may soinetiines show up comparatively early (July-August) 
as a yellowing otf of seedlings less than six inches high, or it may not appear untd 
almost harvest time (October). In the latter case it appears as whiteheads, but 
on account of their luung in definite patches there is no possibility of confusing 
them with the scattered whiteheads apparently due to ascospore infection in 
seasons favorable to aerial dissemination of the take-all fungus. 

But although unfavorable weather conditions do not seem to render the wheat 
plant necessarily more susceptible to actual infection, they may cause the plant 
to succumb to tin* t*fT(*cts of infcHdion much more rapidly. The effect of hot winds 
in causing the ra])id bleaching off to whiteheads is a case in point. Whiteheads 
ciTlainly app(‘ar in gn^at numbers after hot north winds. Very often the take-all 
fungus may be established on only a few of the roots, and no sign of blackening b(‘ 
pr(*sent on tin? stem. It seems likely that some toxic substance, formed as a result 
oi’ the gi’owth of tin; fungus on the roots, must be concerned in the rapid bleaching 
off, for plants in dry soils burnt off by hot winds do not bleach in the same manner. 
It is not yet known wh(*ther take-all infected plants protected from hot AvincU 
Avould bleach as suddenly as do whitehead plants in the field. 

P\ST Heookds or the Pkevai.enc^e of Take-all. 

From the above account of the numerous factors influencing the development 
of tak(‘-all it is evident that studies on the effect of weather from past records of 
the disease*, Avhicli are* usually scanty, could be expe^cted to give only a very 
general picture of weather influences. Nevertheless it Avas desireel to make .an 
e'xamination of pa.st records in South Australia in e)rele*r to determine whether there 
might be anything cemtlictiug with the theory e)f epielemics being due to ascospore 
dis{)ersal in seasons witli wet springs. 

A seareh Avas made into all available erop records from the year 1900 onwards. 
Three main sources of information were employed:—(1) The files of the Adver¬ 
tiser^ the Adelaide <laily newspaper. The entire paper vA^as seanned for every day 
of tin* tAvo months Oetober and November (and in some years December was 
included as well) for any reference to the state of the crops. Except for the 
pi'i'iod 1918 to 1924, crop rei)orts AAwe sent in Avitli regularity from all the chief 
country centres, and it was possible to say quite definitely whether take-all was 
general throughout the State in any particular year or not. (2) The Journal of 
Agriculture of South Australia. A search was made through this journal from 
1900 onwards, including the reports from country Agricultural Bureaux, and any 
references to take-all not(*d. (3) Rc*cords of the Plant Pathology Lid)orHt()ry, 
Adelaide University, available only from the year 1921 onwards. 

The rainfall at Adelaide ObserA^atory for the three spring months August, 
September, and October, of the years 1900 to 19.33 is set out in Table IV. Years 
r'haraeterised by extensive occurrence of take-all arc marked with an asterisk. The 
relation between total spring rainfall and the occurrence of take-all is also shown 
graplii('ally in Figure 6. 
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Table IV.— liainfall at Adelaide Ohstcrvatory, for the Three Spring Months of 
August, September, and October for the period 1900-1933. 


Years. 

August. 

iSeptember. 

October. 

Total. 

1909 . 

4*14 

MS 

0-65 

.■>•97 

1901 . 

1 12 

1-48 

1-59 

419 

1902 . 

M3 

1-64 

1*77 

4-54 

1903 . 

2-34 

2-85 

0*66 

5*86 

1904 . 

1-98 

0-69 

211 

4-78 

190.5 . 

1-48 

1-51 

' 2-9(> 

.>•89 

1906*. 

3-97 

3-37 

1-66 

8-93 

1907 . 

1*81 

108 

1-70 

4-59 

1908*. 

2*35 

2-90 

3*59 

8-84 

1909*. 

5-59 

2-19 

217 

9-95 

1910*. 

1 71 

2-81 

1-80 

6-32 

1911 . 

0*76 

3-80 

0-55 

5 11 

1912 . 

212 

2-64 

0*96 

5-72 

1913*. 

211 

2-67 

2-45 

7-23 

1914 . 

0-35 

0(>0 

017 

M2 

1915*. 

2-53 

3-57 

0-67 

6-77 

191(i . 

1 3-99 

1-68 

1-93 

700 

1917 . i 

i 304 

: 3-68 

209 

8-81 

1918 . 1 

2-63 

i 0-66 

2*59 

.5*88 

1919 . 1 

307 

1 305 

I 0-77 

6*89 

1920 . 

3-38 

1-51 

: 2-91 

7-80 

1921*. 

2-20 

; 307 

i l-Sl 

708 

1922 . 1 

2-55 

' 1-61 

1-70 

.5*86 

1923*. 

2-26 

, 5*83 

1 2*22 

10-31 

1924*. 

2-13 

' 3-48 

1 2(H) 

7-61 

1925 . 

1-66 

3-20 

i 006 

4-92 

1926*. 1 

4-19 

242 

1 2*32 

8-93 

1927 . 

3-79 

' 0-91 

1 048 

.5-18 

1928 . 

0*77 

1-81 

1 243 

.501 

1929 . 

1-51 

1 213 

1 103 

4-67 

1930*. 

3-52 

! 2-56 

' 2-80 

8-88 

1931 . 1 

2*55 

i 2-79 

! 049 

5-83 

1932*. 

2-89 

201 

1 2*32 

7-22 

1933 . 

3*36 

2'89 

i or>4 

1 

6-89 


♦ Years cliaractorised by extensive occurrence of takeall. 


It will be seen from Table lY and Fif^ure 0 that there is ^ood j^eiieral corres¬ 
pondence between high sx)ring rainfall and epidemics of take-all. Whereas tin* 
mean spring rainfall for the “tako-all years” during the period 1900 to 1933 was 
8.1 Tin., that for the remaining years of the same period was only 5.53in., the 
difference being 2.64 Jr 0.49in. 

Taking a rainfall of 6in. as being the approximate dividing line between ‘ffake-all 
years” and ^^non-take-all years,” it is seen that there were no '^take-all years” when 
the rainfall was below this amount, but that there were five years in which the 
rainfall was above this amount, but in which take-all was apparently not severe, 
as judged from the absence of records. 

In the case of the four years 1916, 1919, 1920, and 1933, it appears as if the 
explanation may lie in the distribution of the rainfall. In each of these years 
one of the spring months was particularly dry. The years 1916 and 1920 suffered 
from dry Septembers, there being only 1.68 and 1.51in. of rain respectively, as 
against an average of 2.34in. for this month over the period 1900 to 1933. And 
in the years 1919 and 1933 the month of October was dry; only 0.77 and 0.64in., 
respectively, were recorded, as against a mean of 1.6in. for the 34-year period. 
Only in one of the ^‘take-all years” did a similar dry month occur, and that was 
in 1915, when the October rainfall was only 0.67in., but in this case the September 
rain had been much above the average. 
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The other exceptional year was 1917, in which spring rainfall conditions were 
apparently suitable for the development of severe take-all, but in which no epidemic 
appears to have occurred. In this case the preceding summer months—January,. 
February, and March were remarkable for an exceptionally high rainfall of 
r).34in., as against a mean of 2.58in. for the years 1900-1933. It seems possible 
that the combination of high soil moisture with high temperatures may have been 
responsible tor the disappearance of most of the take-all inoculum from the soil, 
as a result of the antagonistic effect of soil bacteria coming strongly into play. 
None of the years considered as ^‘take-all years” were preceded by such h(‘avY 
Miuimer rain as in 1917. 


RELATION BETWEEN SPRING RAINFALL 
AND PREVALENCE OF TAI^E-ALL 



Fig. 6. 

Of all the “take-all” years, the year 1910 had the lowest spring rainfall, though 
still above Bin. This year, however, was immediately preceded by two consecutive 
epidemic years, 1908 and 1909, and the amount of take-all inoculum present at 
the beginning of the season must have been greater than usual. 

llussell ('*) reports a similar correlation between the severity of take-all under 
Canadian conditions and rainfall during the months of June, July, and August 
(which, with respect to the growing period of the crop, correspond approximately 
to the months of August, September, and October in South Australia). His 
observations are of such interest that they are quoted in full, togetber with his 
diagram (Fig. 7). 

‘^Take-all has varied considerably in severity during the period of our investi¬ 
gations. This appears to be a common characteristic of the malady the world 
over, judging by the literature on the subject. There appears to be a marked 
positive correlation between the amount of rainfall occurring between the first of 
June and the middle of August and the severity of the disease during the same 
season. This fact has beconu* apparent to us during our annual field surveys of 
North-eastern Saskatchewan. Figure 6 shows in the form of a chart the average 
of the monthly rainfall recorded at four places in North-eastern Saskatchewan 
during the months of June, July, and August for the years 3923 to 1929. It 
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can be seen that the rainfall during these months in 1924 and 1926 was very low. 
In 1923, 1925, and 1927 the revei-se was true. In 1923 take-all was first reported 
in this district, and was probably fairly plentiful. Since then our annual field 
surveys have shown that take-all was relatively scarce in 1924 and 1926, whereas 
in !1925 and 1927 it was quite prevalent (see remarks concerning the prevalence 
of take-all in Saskatchewan in the annual reports of the Dominion Botanist for 
those years). During the summer of 1928, the Xorth-eastern district of 
Saskatchewan was drier on the average than many other sections of the province 
but the precipitation varied considerably in this one district. Around Muenster, 
where the total rainfall for June and July was 6.22in., Tionditions were fairly 
moist and take-all was quite prevalent, whilst around Melfort, where the total 
precipitation was only 2.72in., the disease was much less prevalent. In 1929 the 
North-eastern <listrict enjoyed relatively favorable moisture conditions as compared 


SUMMER RRINFflLL IN NORTH-ERSTERN 
SRSKRTCHEwm, 1^23-2^. 



1^23 


I92¥ 


/92S. 


192(0 


1927. 1928. 1929. 


Fig. 7.—Reproduced from B. C. BueseU’s paper, **Fleld Studies of Take-aU in 

Saskatchewan.’* 

with many other districts in Saskatchewan. The lainfall for June at all four 
points where records were taken was over 3in. However, there was a decided 
falling off in precipitation as the summer advanced, the average for July being 
1.42in. and that for August being only 0.84in, Therefore, whilst the conditions 
were more favorable for the development of the disease than they were in many 
other parts of the province, yet it was so dry throughout July and the first part 
of August that comparatively few fields were badly affected, and the signs of the 
disease were not pronounced on plants which were infected.” 

Of particular interest is the year 1929 in Canada, which is analagous to the 
years 1916, 1919, 1920, and 1933 in South Australia, in showing that a well- 
distributed rainfall appears to be necessary for the general occurrence of the 
disease. 
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Although it is clear that thei*e is a marked correlation between high spring 
rainfall and the occurrence of take-all in epidemic form, this gives only contri¬ 
butory evidence in support of the theory of ascospore dispersal. It is possible' 
that the effect might be due to increased activity of take-all mycelium already 
present in the soil. But if this were the case it would mean that take-all could 
be fairly widely distributed and not reveal its pr(‘sence at all in many crops unless 
the spring were exceptionally wet. This seems somewhat unlikely. It may be 
taken, thereft)re, that this examination of weather factors gives general support 
to the idea of wind dissemination of takc-all in wet springs, but final proof of 
(he theory must still be obtained by field observations on the time of ripening of 
perithecia, together with tests of the possibility of infecting well grown plants 
with ascospores under the soil-temperature and moisture conditions obtaining in 
suscei)tible localities. 

SUAfMARY FOR PART III. 

The various ways in which weather may affect the prevalence of take-all are discussed 
under the liendings “DisipiTsal of the fungus over non infected ground,’^ ‘^Survival 
of mycelium in the soil,” “(Irowth of mycelium through the soil,” nml ” Infection 
of the plnnt.” 

The r(‘sults of an investigation into the occurrence of take-all in South Austjalia 
during the years l‘M)() to 193:i show that epidemics occurred only in years characterised 
by a comparatively high spring rainfall. The possible relation of this to the occurrence 
of wind-borne ascospore infection on the lighter soils is discussed. 
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THE EFFECT OF CROP ROTATION ON THE 
EELWORM {HETERODERA SCHACHTII) DISEASE 
OF CEREALS. 


[By H. D. (rARRKTa\ B.A., Assistant Plant Patholot^ist, Waite Agfriciiltural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 

The eel worm diseus(» of cereals in South Australia, eauSed by the nematode 
Heterodera svhachtil, has already been described by Dr. James Davidson (^). 

The disease affects wheat, oats, and. barley, and may cause a severe set-back to 
crops in the early sta^^es of growth. Although in the malice areas it usually 
appears in rather small and definite patches, in the better rainfall areas whole 
crops may be more or less uniformly affected. Usually at the time tillering should 
be commencing the seedlings begin to appear somewhat weak, spindly and yellow¬ 
ish, and if the roots are examined the presence of the eel worms is immediately 
evident. The most striking change is produced in wheat (Fig. 1), in which each 
point of entry of the nematodes eventually becomes a gall or swelling covered 
with a tuft of freshly formed lateral rootlets. The number of these galls upon 
the root system of an affected wheat plant thus gives some measure of the severity 
of attack. Usually as the warmer weather of spring comes on affected crops 
gi’ow away from the disease and make a moderately good recovery, but instances 
have been known of almost complete crop failures from this cause. 

During September, 1933, it was found that a combined Manurial Treatment 
and Crop Rotation experiment in progress at the Waite Institute (the results of 
which will be published elsewhere) was suffering rather severely from eelworm 
attack. It was thenffore decided to conduct a systematic survey of the whole area 
for eelworm, in the hope that useful information might be obtained on the effect 
of crop rotation and manurial treatment upon the occurrence of the disease. 

Method. 

The experiment had been laid out in two jiarallel blocks of 60 plots, making 
120 plots in all. Five different rotations had been employed in conjunction with 
four manurial treatments. Wheat was grown after wheat, barley, oats, peas, and 
bare fallow, respectively, and the manurial treatments were (1) no manure, (2) 
superphosphate, 2cwts. to the acre, (3) superphosphate, 2cwts. + ammonium 
sulphate, Icwt. to the acre, (4) ammonium sulphate, Icwt. to the acre. 

The history of the experimental area from the year 1928 was as follows:— 


1928 . Pasture (not cropped for 10 years) 

1929 . Oats (whole area) 

1930 . Wheat, barley, oats, peas, fallow. 

1931 . Wheat (whole area) 

1932 . Wheat, barley, oats, peas, fallow 

1933 . Wheat (whole area) 


The distribution of the different rotation crops in 1932 was exactly the same as 
that in 1930, i.e,, a plot under wheat in 1930 was sown with wheat again in 
1932. So that whilst the wheat, barley, or oat plots were carrying a susceptible 
crop for the fifth successive year in 1933, in the pea and bare fallow plots a 
susceptible crop had always been followed by a non-susceptible one (peas) or by 
a bare fallow. 

(1) Davidson, J.: '^Eelworms {Heterodem schachtU Schm.) Affecting Cereals in 
jJonfh Australia.'' Jour. Agrie. 8th. Aus. 34: 378-385. (1931.) 
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The plots were 80yds. long by 11 drill-rows wide. They were sampled by taking 
10 single plants, at intervals of approximately nine paces, from each plot. When 
sampling had been completed, the plants were taken to the laboratory and the 
roots washed free from soil. An estimation of the amount of eelworm present 
in each plot was then made by inspection of the root systems of the 10 sample 
plants. A rating, varying from 0 to 3, was allotted to each plant according to 
the degree of eelworm infestation of the root system:— 


Very severe infestation. 3 units 

Severe infestation. 2 units 

Moderate infestation. 1 unit 

No infestation. 0 units 



Fig. 1.—Boots of wheat seedlings severely affected by the nematode (eelworm) Heterodera 
Bchachtii. Note the nomerons emaU gaUs with tufts of lateral roots arising 
from them. 

Prom the sum of the individual ratings for the 10 plants from each plot, a 
figure expressing percentage eelworm infestation for the whole plot was th<*n 
obtained as follows;— 

Sum of individual ratings ^ 

since the maximum possible infestation would be represented by a rating of three 
for each of the 10 individual plants, making a total of 30. The percentage figures 
were only approximate^ both because of the method of rating adopted and because 
it was not possible to take more than 10 samples per plot. In spite of this, 
however, the results were found to be quite clear cut. 

E 
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Drscrssiox of Rksi '* 

(1) The effect of rotation. 

The data from 120 plots are summarised in Table I. 

Table 1. 


Percrnta^e Kelworm Infestation. 


Rotation. 

Block A. 1 

f Bl )ck B. 

1 Bl ek C. 

Block 1). 1 Block E. 

' / 

i Block E. 

j Mean. 

Wheat after wheat 

.. i 1 

59 I 

25 

81 I 52 

42 

1 50 

Wheat after barley 

. . , 59 I 

5S . 1 

18 

53 .50 

.50 

1 49 

Wheat after oatu . 

.. . 45 

32 

.30 

, 43 41 

36 ] 

1 38 

Wheat after peas .. 

.. ! 9 ' 

2 ' 

0 

: If) 3 

0 

5 

Wheat after fallow 

.. ! 14 

13 

4 

; 0 1 3 1 

3 . 1 

6 


In the plots followin**: wheat, oats, and barley, which were carrying a susceptible 
crop for the fifth successive year, mean infestation ranged from 38 to 50 per cent. 
In the plots following peas and bare fallow, mean infestations of only 5 and 6 
per cent, respectively were recorded. In the latter ease a susceptible crop (oats 
in 1920, wheat in 1931) had been followed in both years by a non-siiseeptible crop 
(l)eas) or by hare fall(»w. 

Since the three cereals are known to be lM)sts of the nematode these results are 
in accordance with expectation. Mr. Worsley C. Johnston, Agricultural Instructor, 
has also found the nematode cysts on the roots of certain grasses in the Lower 
Northern districts (-), so that leaving land out to pasture is not likely to be of 
value in ridding it of eelworm. Peas, on the other hand, are not susceptible to 
TJeterodern sehachtii, and so are as efficient as bare fallow in reducing the pest. 

(2) Effect of Manurial Treatment. 

The data from 120 plots are summarised in Table II. It will be seen that 
manurial (reatnumt t«*ems to have had no significant effect upon the amount of 
disease. 

Table 11. 


Percentage Eelworm Fnfestation. 


Manurial Treatment. 

After ! 
j Wheat, j 

After 

Barley. 

1 

After 

Oats. 

After 

Peas. 

After 

Fallow. 

Mean. 

O 

No manure . 

- 1 

45 

■ i 

41 

i 

28 

0 

7 

25 

P 

Super 2 cwt. 

62 j 

37 1 

47 

3 

3 , 

; 30 

P.N. - 

Super 2 ewt. -f- Sulph. of 

^ i 







Amin. 1 ewt. 

41 ! 

45 i 

44 

,3 

0 

27 

N 

Sulph. « f Amrn. 1 cwt. . .. 

j 

36 ! 

1 

32 

8 

14 

; 26 


Control of the Disease. 

The hcneti('iai effects of bare fallow, and of the non-susceptible crop peas, are 
undoubtedly dii(» to the “starving-out” effect of a year with no susceptible cereal 
or grass present. The great majority of the eelworm eggs hatch when the winter 
brings suitable moisture conditions in the soil, but the young eelworms find no 
host plant on which they can multiply in bare fallow or peas, and so die of 
.starvation. It is the same principle which is at the basis of rotation of crops 
for the control of nearly all soil-borne <Useases. The pest should never be allowed 

(2) Johnston, Worsley C.: “The Occurrence of Eelworms on the Roots of Certain 
Grasses. “ Jour. Agric. Sth, Aus. 37: 705. (1934.) 
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to multiply up to large numbers in the soil as a result ol* growing several sus- 
septible crops in succession; but if it has been allowed to do so, the only prac¬ 
ticable treatment is to bare fallow, or to grow a non-susceptible crop such as peas. 
It is fortunate that in the case of the nematode Ueterodera schachtii a singl(‘ 
year s fallow or peas seems to be sufficient to reduce the disease to such a small 
amount that it has comparatively little effect on a following cereal crop. 

SUMAIAKV. 

In a combined manurial-rotation experiment at the Waite Institute it was found 
that eelworms {Heterodera schachtii) caused considerable injury in plots whicii 
had been under cereals for five consecutive years, whereas in plots where pea^ 
or bare fallow alternated with cereals the damage was of very small proportions. 
Manurial treatments of superphosphate or sulphate of ammonia had no appreciable 
effect on the amount of disease. 


SCABBY MOUTH IN LAMBS. 

Kelying to a question from the Hecretary of the Black Springs Branch of tin* 
Agricultural Bureau aa to the cause and cure for scabby moi.th in lambs, Mr. K. H. F. 
Macindoe, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock, says this is an 
infectious disease and is brought about by infection of tin* skin with a very small 
organism (ultia visiblo group) especially if the skin has been injured. It occuis 
only in sheep and goats and may occur at any age, but one attack confers an immunity. 

It may be seen in the skin around nostrils and eyes, skin of cornet, skin of uildei', 
and the lining membranes of the lips, gums, palate, and tongue. The aff<*ction runs 
a course of from 15 to 23 days fiom the time the animal becomes infected until 
recovery takes place. The death rate is small, but animals lose condition owing to 



‘'Scabby Mouth”—Sheep and lambs affected on the muzzles. 

interference with their feeding. Treatwteut —Affected animals should be removed 
from rest of the floek, but this is often impraeticable owing to the faft tliat by the 
time the disease has been noticed it may have got too great a iiold, and the majority 
of the flock either show the lesions of the disease or will do. so a few days later. 
The local treatment is to apply an oily dressing to affected parts and the earlier 
it is applied the better. A good dressing to apply is a carbolic ointment, 2 per cent, 
strength. This is applied and rubbed in after removing any loose scabs with a piece 
of smooth, flat stick. One dressing is often suflicient, but in severe cases it may be 
neces-sary to redress the sheep in a few days’ time. The application of Stockholm 
tar instead of an ointment is also useful. 
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WHEAT VARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR VARIOUS 

DISTRICTS. 


[By R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 

The Government Statist records that 244 varieties of wheat were planted in 
South Australia during the season 1932-1933. This is a iarge number, and it 
is certain that many of those listed could with advantage have been replaced by 
more suitable types. 

At the same time, if improved varieties are to be developed, new crossbred or 
selected wheats recently liberated from plant breeding stations must always be 
tested under average field conditions before their value can be ascertained. Con¬ 
sequently, such a list must always include those planted for experimental purposes. 

However, examination of the return referred to clearly indicates that many 
wheats whose limitations so far as yield, disease-resistance, &c., are well known 
are still being fairly extensively planted, and should be discarded with advantage 
to both the farmer concerned and the State as a whole. It costs no more to plant 
a suitable than an unsuitable variety, and information regarding the most valuable 
wheats for the different districts in South Australia is of special interest. 

Following upon a resolution passed at the Conference of Upper South-Eastern 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau held at Bordertown last year the agricul¬ 
tural instructors were asked to report upon the varieties that had proved the 
most suitable and highest yielders under the varying soil and dimatic conditions 
obtaining in their respective districts. An outline of these reports is submitted 
below:— 

Central District. 

Including Counties Adelaide, Sturt, Hindmarsh, Fergusson, and Carnarvon. 
(Instructor, Mr. R. Hill.) 

Yorke Peninsula.—Ford, Sword, Nabawa, Ranee. 

Salisbury to Qawler.—Sultan, Nabawa, Ford. 

Palmer to Monarto, Brinkley.—^Nabawa, Ford, Ranee. 

Strathalbyn and Hartley.—^Nugget, Nabawa, Ford, Sultan. 

Bemarks,—“It was during the dry seasons that Nabawa came into prominence, 
and this variety is very popular in practically all districts. However, the most 
consistent yielder has been Ford, whilst at the present time Sword promises to 
become the outstanding variety both for yield and disease resistance. Ranee has 
yielded well throughout the district, and will become more popular as the improved 
selection. Ranee 4 h, becomes distributed. On account of its susceptibility to rust, 
Sultan is losing popularity.” 

Lower North. 

Including Counties Daly, Stanley, Burra, Gawler, Light, Eyre. (Instructor, 
Mr. W. C. Johnston.) 

Low Rainfall Districts (12in. to 14in.).—Gluyas, Waratah, Nabawa, Sword, 
Ford. 

Intermediate Rainfall Districts (14in. to 16in.).—Waratah, Sword, Ford, 
Nabawa, Ranee. 

High Rainfall Districts (over 10in.).—Gallipoli, Ranee, Qhurka. 

Bemarks .—‘Wery wide variations of soil and rainfall occur in this district. 
For the areas of low rainfall Gluyas must be retained, because of its drought- 
resisting powers, whilst Waratah is also highly suited to such conditions. For 
the limestone t 3 rpes of soil there does not appear to be any variety better than 
Ford, whilst this wheat is also recommended for those districts in which there is 
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Jaiiffer of rust. On the best wheat^O'wing land and in the districts of^ r^ular 
rainfall Federation was originally the most popular variety, but to-day this wheat 
has been largely replaced by Gallipoli. Kanee has also gained favor for these 
conditions, and appears to be very well suited to the red type of soil.” 

Upper North. 

Including Counties Kimberley, Victoria, Dalhousie, Frome, Granville, New¬ 
castle, Hanson^ Blaehford, Taunton. (Instructor, Mr. E. L. Orchard.). 

Far Northern Districts.—Hawker, Willochra, Quorn, WilloWie;—Ranee, Nabawa, 
Federation, Waratah, Ghurka. 

Western Districts.—Baroota, Telowie, Nelshaby, Warnertown, Wandearah, 
Crystjil Brook:—Nabawa, Ford, Quality, Currawa, Gluyas, Sultan. 

Eastern focythill country from Melrose throuf^h to Laura:—Ford, Sword, 
Nabawa, Ranee, Caliph, Sultan, Gallipoli. 

(Centre Northern Districts.—Beetaloo, Gladstone, Jamestown, Belalie:—Gallipoli, 
Sword, Ford, Nabawa, Ranee, Ghurka, Waratah, Dan. 

Mid-Northern.—Buiidaleer, Georf^etown, Gulnare, Narridy:—Ford, Sword, 
Nabawa, Ranee, Aussie, Sultan, Gallipoli. 

Sottth-Eastern. 

Tn(iludinj2: C-ounties Grey, Robe, McDonnell, Buckingham, Cardwell. (Instructor^ 
Mr. E. S. Alcock.) 

Tatiara and Naracoorte District.—Gallipoli, Ranee, Ghurka. 

Drained Area.—Gallipoli, Major, HutFs Imperial, Bunyip. 

Volcanic Area.—Zealand Blue, Major. 

Remarks. —‘Wery little wheat is grown on the volcanic land. On the wet, black 
lands in the drainage area the early-maturing wheat, Bunyip, is utilised for late 
seeding.^^ 

Mttrray Mallee. 

Including Counties Chandos, Buccleueh, Russell, Alfred, Albeii, Hamley, Youngs 
(Instructor, Mr. R. L. Griffiths.) 

The wheat varieties which have proved most suitable and productive in the 
Murray Mallee Districts are:— 

Gallipoli: At present appears to be the most popular variety throughout the 
better rainfall parts of the district. Has proved very successful when sown suffi¬ 
ciently early. 

Ranee: Very popular in (Jhandos District, now increasing in popularity 
throughout the whole of the Murray Mallee. Ncav selection Ranee 4h superior 
to earlier selections, very suitable for mid-season seedings. 

Nabawa: Popular throughout the whole district. More suitable for the low 
rainfall parts than elsewhere. Finished badly this season, and many crops lodged 
rather badly last season (1932-33). 

Sword: Not largely grown yet, but increasing in popularity each season. 
Appears very suitable throughout whole district. 

Waratah: Increasing in popularity throughout whole district. Appears very 
suitable for late seedings. 

Gluyas and Late Gluyas: Replaced during late years largely by other varieties, 
but still good wheats, especially on new or poorly-prepared land. 

Currawa and Joffre: Have been very popular for early and mid-season seedings; 
more suitable for better rainfall parts than in north of district. Have done very 
well on sandy soils. Now largely replaced by Gallii>oli. 

Caliph: Never very popular, but where grown has been quite successful. Dis¬ 
carded by many farmers on account of rust susceptibility. 

Sultan: Was for a time the most popular wheat. Proved suitable throughout 
the district; chief fault, susceptibility to rust. Now replaced largely by Nabawa* 
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Ford: Became very popular for a time, but was discarded by most farmers 
althoug’h a few appear to grow it successfully. Probably needs more steady ripen¬ 
ing conditions than are usual in the Mallee. 

Lower Eyre's Peninsula. 

Tncliidin^ Counties Flinders, Jervois, Musf^rave, York, Buxton. (Instructor, 
Mr. H. D. M. Adams.) 

Higher Rainfall Areas of County Flinders.—Major, Currawa, Gallipoli, Ford, 
Ranee. 

Medium Rainfall Areas.—Nabawa, Wa^^atah, Ranee, Felix. 

Lifjht Rainfall Areas.—Qluyas, Waratah, Aussie, Canberra. 

Remarks .—^^Felix was grown extensively until 1932 when ru.st played havoc 
with it, and a much-reduced area was planted last year. During the season just 
past Waratah was the outstanding wheat in County Jervois, whilst it has also 
done exceptionally well in County Buxton, where it has displaced Gluyas as the 
most popular variety. Gallipoli and Ford have recently lost favor as they appear 
to suffer considerably if unfavorable weather is experienced in October. 

“Nabawa is a fairly popular wheat, but is not favored to the same extent as 
previously, because of the general opinion that it is more susceptible to take-all 
than other varieties. 

*^Of the new varieties Sword is most promising, and the small acreage planted 
last season yielded particularly well." 

Upper Eyrb^s Peninsula. 

Including Counties Bosanquet, Le Hunte, Robinson, Duflferin, Way, Kintore, 
Hopetoun, (Instructor, Mr. W. H. Brownrigg.) 

Remarks .—^^As the climatic conditions in this district are very similar through¬ 
out, and the wheats appear able to adapt themselves to the various soil classes, 
I find it hard to divide the district, and in general would place the wheat varieties 
for Upper Eyre^s Peninsula in the following order:—Nabawa, Gluyas, Ford, 
Waratah, S^vord, Sultan, Gallipoli, Merriden, Canberra. The outstanding wheat 
for both yield and weight is Nabawa. During the past four years this wheat has 
•come right to the fore, and appears to yield well under the most adverse conditions. 
During the rusty year it showed a decided resistance to the disease, and even 
when apparently badly affected set grain, which although smaller in size, was 
nevertheless plump. 

‘^Gluyas is still extensively sown in all districts, and under good farming condi¬ 
tions has yielded up to 36bush. per acre this year. Ford, although requiring a 
little longer to develop, is giving good results, and apparently has the ability to 
adapt itself to a variety of soils. Sword has only recently been introduced, but 
is shoAving great promise, and will be extensively sown from now on.” 

From the foregoing it is evident that the number of wheat varieties which can 
be confidently recommended for general planting under the varying agricultural 
conditions in South Australia is relatively limited. 

As an experiment new wheats may be included in the cropping programme, but 
when this is done the area so planted should be small until such time as their 
value for that particular locality is clearly demonstrated. 

In the same way those men who are still regularly planting wheats which are 
not included in the above lists should endeavor to test the varieties recommend^, 
since the experience of practical farmers has indicated that they are more suit¬ 
able and productive than the types previously seeded. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


CONFERENCE OF RIVER MURRAY SWAMP SETTLERS. 

The third Annual Conference of settlers in the Irrigated Swamps of the Eiver 
Murray was held at Murray Bridge on February 15th, 1934. Messrs, A. J. Cooke and 
P. J. Baily (Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of 
Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), C. P. Anderson (Government 
Poultry Expert) B. L. Griffiths, B. Hill, and P. H. Suter (District Instructors), H. 
Trumble, M.Sc. (Waite Research Institute), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary,. 
Agricultural Bureau), were present. 

Delegates were present from Brinkley, Jervois, Mypolonga^ Guzneracha, Monarto 
South, and Murray Bridge Branches. Mr. A. Wells (Chainnan of the Murray Bridge 
Branch), presided, and the Opening Address was delivered by Mr. P. J. Baily. 

Mr. F. Lehmann (Murray Bridge) read a paper on ^'Butter Prices.In the 
discussion that followed it was decided;—*‘That this Conference requests the Govern¬ 
ment to instruct the recently appointed Dairy Committee to ffiid out from the fae> 
tories the reason for the difference between the price paid to the producer for butter- 
fat and the price paid for butter by the consumer.^’ 

Conference discussed the question of the formation of a Veterinary Lodge for the 
Swamp areas, and it was resolved—^'^That a local committee be appointed with a view 
to placing before settlers on the Swamps the advantages of forming a Veterinary 
Lodge.The following committee was appointed:—^Messrs. H. B. Kuchel (Murray 
Bridge, J. W. Schultz (Jervois), P. H. Pickering (Mypolonga), W. Baldock (Long 
Flat), C. F. Altmann (Monarto South), H. Mountstephen (Monteith), E. W. Pearson 
(Brinkley), and F. Burr (Honorary Secretary). 

The following addresses were delivered:—Production of Pigs for Export,’' Mr. 
H. B. Barlow; ^'Poultry as a Sideline on the Swamps.^' Mr. C. F. Anderson. 

It was decided:—*^That the 1935 Conference should be held at Murray Bridge,, 
with the arrangements in the hands of the Jervois Branch.’’ 

The Evening Session was occupied with an address, illustrated by lantern slides— 
‘‘The Establishment and Management of Irrigated Pastures,” by Mr. H. 0. Trumble. 


CONFERENCE OF LOWER NORTH BRANCHES. 

The Annual Conference of Lower North Branches held at Riverton on February 220(1 
was opened to an excellent attendance of delegates from the Saddleworth, Riverton,. 
Tarlee, Wasleys, Eoseworthy, Blyth, Owen, Dudley, Alma, Kapunda, Farrell’s Flat, 
Greenock, Bhynie, Ponwortham, Everard East, Buchanan, Stanley Flat, Watervale, 
and Wirrilla Branidies of the Agricultural Bureau by Mr. F. Oolemen (Member of 
the Adviaory Board of Agriculture), who said he wanted to open this Conference with 
a note of optimism. An optimist sees an opportunity in every difficulty, while a. 
pessimist sees only difficulties in every opportunity. No depression lasts for ever; 
values will surely stabilise on safer surer lines. Work and prudent economy have 
killed every depression in the past, and will win out this depression, too. Some* 
people talk of over-production; I do not believe it for a moment; I do not believe it 
is even in sight. That there is under-consumption is granted, for there are millions in 
Europe alone to-day who are under-fed and under-nourished. There is need, a crying 
need, for freer interchange between countries, of foodstuff's and the essentials for 
healthy life. 

In the first place it is necessary to recognise clearly the relative value of the 
Primary to the Secondary Industries. Situated as Australia is to-day, and especially 
South Australia, with overseas liabilities, with debts and interest charges, how are- 
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tho86 li&bilities to be met honorably except through exports of primary products, for 
under our industrial conditions there is no possible chance of exporting manufactured 
goods in any quantity, in competition mth the rest of the world. 

If, then, the great primary products, such as wool, wheat, dairy produce, fruit, etc., 
from this State are to continue to be raised, it must not bo below the actual cost of 
production. The producer must be able to live and remain solvent. The Australian 
protective policy of the past 33 years has added to the cost of production of wheat, 
etc. The remedy lies in reducing these high tariffs to that of a purely revenue tariff 
of, say, 10 per cent., which with the long freight charges should be protection enough 
to hold the local market. If not, then the great primary industries will be crippled, 

which must of necessity react upon the secondary industries already well established. 

Without the ‘^new money” obtained from the sale of primary products won from the 
soil it will not be possible to pay overseas commitments, nor purchase the factory goods 
turned out by the secondary industries. 

If the reduction of the tariff is not practical, then the alternative seems to be the 
fixing of an artificial price for the home, i.e., the Australian market. This is now 
being actually considered in regard to butter. The price of butter in New Zealand 

to-day is, say, 7d., freight to Australia Id., duty on butter 6d. a lb. To import New 

Zealand butter, therefore, would cost Is. 2d. landed here. A Board—^termed the 
Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equilisation Committee—will then fix the price of 
butter for the whole of Australia at Is. 2d. a lb. A quota for export will be declared 
each week, say 50 per cent, of the butter manufactured; that will bring say 7d. a lb. 
f.o.b., as the balance is used locally at Is. 2d.; the average price to the dairy farmer 
will be the mean between 7d. and Is. 2d. = 10}d. per lb., the price rising or falling 
as the London prices rises or falls. That is the proposal on which is based the Dried 
Fruits Acts. 

South Australia has until the 1st of March to come into this new scheme, which the 
Commonwealth, Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania have agreed 
upon; these States produce 94 per cent, of the butter made in Australia, while South 
Australia produces only 4 per cent, and Western Australia 2 per cent. The Paterson 
Scheme expires on March 1st. Attempts at price fixing and Government control will 
not tend to lessen the cost of production. The surer way to develop an industry is to 
reduce the cost of its products. 

So far as the dairying industry is concerned, J belie\e that by care in breeding 
and feeding it is possible to produce butterfat at 6d. to 8d. a lb. in this district in an 
average year, and at less cost in good seasons. 

Professor Perkins in evidence before the Federal Grants Commission said: ”If Port 
Adelaide were a free port, even wheat at 2s. per bushel would not necessarily be a 
losing proposition.” It is along the lines of lessened cost of production that I look 
for relief; efforts to bolster up a ))osition by bounties, levies, schemes, or subsidies 
are wrong. 

Overseas markets must be developed. Denmark has a slogan that their produce 
look better and taete better than any similar product in the world/* and we 
need to adopt a similiar slogan. We need to watch our Eastern markets for wheat. 
China and Japan want our wheat, but we must insist on uniform quality in those 
Eastern countries, just as much as with our butter, lambs, eggs, or fruit in the English 
market. Our flour has latterly tended to deteriorate in gluten content, and Dr. 
Callaghan at Boseworthy is alive to this weakness. The New South Wales Department 
of Agriculture is also working along the lines of improved mill-quality. 

If coats of production can be reduced by raising more and better quality per acre, 
through better farming practice, better soil tillage, better varieties of cereals, better 
strains of livestock yielding better butterfat returns, better lambs through improved 
pastures through top-dressing, and cultivated grasses and clovers. If these are 
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marketed at a uniform standard of quality, South Australians can hold their own in 
the open markets of the world, if given a fair chanee, unhandicapped by high tariff 
duties. 

Bureau officials present were Messrs. A. L. McEwin (Members of the Adirisory 
Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), C. F. 
Anderson (Government Poultry Expert), W. C. Johnston, H. J. Apps, and J. B. 
Harris (District Instructors), C. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor of the School 
of Mines), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. O. Richards (Assistant 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau), •• 

Mr, D. 0. ITannfOford, President of the Riverton Branch, occupied the chair, ajid 
during the course of the Coiifc»r(*ncc the following papers were read and discussed:— 

Power Farming,E. Travers (Ehynio); '^Wool and its Glasses,” G. E. Wait 
(Ehynie); Pasture Improvement and Grazing,” J. Stephenson (Penwortlnrn); 
•*Orop Rotations,” F. W. Coleman (Saddleworth); and a wide variety of qutstions 
was discussed by departmental officers. 

Mr. Spafford addressed th<‘ Conference on the subject of ” Export Lambs. ” 

Life Meinbersliip Ortiticates ('f the Agi*icultural Bureau were j)ios‘nted by Mr. 
A. L. McEwin to Messrs. E. A. Gray and J. P. Schultz, who have been e.ssoci^tLcl 
with the AgrioiiUiiral Bureau for over 20 years. In expressing thanks for the honor 
that had been conferred upon him, Mr. Gray said the Riverton Branch was formed 
on December 23rd, 1889, with the following gentlemen as foundation nuunbers:— 
Dr. P. Alhvood (Cliairman), Messrs. F. Norton (Becretary), F. Gray, J. Cooper, and 
J. Kelly. The Branch was reformed on October 21st, 1911, and Mr. Gray was 
elected Honorary Secretary, a position he occupied until 1929. He acknowledged the 
HUppoit of those members wlio had for so long been associated with the Branch, and 
trusted that the younger nicinbers would push on the work of the Bureau and endeavor 
to make the Branch 'worthy of the Riverton district. 

Mr. McEwin also handed the trophies to the successful competitors in the Mid¬ 
lands Ch-op Competition. These were as follows:—First, H. Michael (Hilltown)— 
Dan, 42bush. to the acre, 92 poanbs; second, O. V. Roberts (Spalding)—Dan, 45bush. 
to the acre, 91.5 points; third, S. Garrard (Farreirs Flat)—Gallipoli, 43bush. to the 

acre, 91 points. 

Conference adopted the following resolution:—”Tt was decided that the 1935 Con¬ 
ference should be hold at Blyth.” 

Conference concluded by an addres.s, ”Modern Methods of lv(‘eping Poultry,” by 
Mr. C. F. Anderson, 

The Committee of the Riverton Branch, and in particular the Honorary Secretary 
(Mr. O. E. Longbottom) are to be congratulated on the success which attended their 

efforts of the organisation of the Conference. 


CONFERENCE OF YOBKE PENINSULA BRANCHES. 


Mr. O. H. Heinrich, Chairman of the South Kilkerran Branch, presided over a very 
good attendance of delegates from the Wauraltee, Kilkerran, Arthurton, Weavers, 
Brentwood, Booths Plains, and South Kilkerran Branches at the Annual Conference 
of Yorke Peninsula Branches held at Port Victoria on March 7th. 
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Mr. A. L. McKwiii (member of the Achisory Board of Agriculture) delivered the 
opening address. The Department of Agriculture was represented by Prof. Arthur J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. J. Spalford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), 
H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairj' Instructor), R. C. Scott (Su]>ervi8or of Experimental 
Work), Ff. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary 
Agricultural Bureau). 

The following papers were read:—Woolclassing,’’ R. O. Oastine (Wauraltee) ; 
^^Transportation of Sheep,” O. H, Heinrich (South Kilkerran) ; “Bulk TTandling of 
Wheat,” M. D. Wright (Boor’s Plains); ^^Pig Feeding,” A. F. Robertson 
(Wauraltee); “Sheep versus Wheat,” M. Newbold (Wauralti'e). Mr. Scott gave a 
review of the Barley Experimental Plots being conducted on Yorke Peninsula. 

(Conference carried the following resolutions:—“That Parliament be asked to alter 
the time of burning stubble in agricultural districts from 2 p.m. until 8 a.m. ’ ’ 
“That the Government In; asked to appoint a \eterinary surgeon to the staff of the 
]')epartment of Agriculture, whose services should be made available to members, of 
the Agricultural Bureau.” “It was decided that the 1985 Gonference should be held 
at Kadina, the arrangemonts to bo in the hands of the Boor’s Plains Branch.” Dele¬ 
gates were entertained at luncheon by the ladies of the district. 

The evening session was occupied wdth an address illustrated with moving pictures 
on “The Petroleum Industry” by Mr. B. B. Oewe, of the Vacuum Oil Compnny. 

Mr. M. Newbold ably carried out the secretarial duties of the Gonference. 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


BUTTER PRICES. 


[By F. Lehmann, Murray Bridge.] 

Biver Murray Swamp Settlers Conference, Mwrray Bri\Age, February 16th. 

It is by comparing butter price figures, past and present, that#a clearer conception of 
the value of dairy products is obtained. In this paper the figures quoted show the 
fluctuations of the dairyman’s wages. 

The average price per lb. of commercial butter sold by me during the last 23 years 
has been Is. 3id. per lb. net on the farm. The highest price was during 1921, when 
it averaged 2s. Id. per lb. During the year 193.3, ended June 30th, it averaged 8}d. 
per lb., and for the year December Slst, 1933, 7fd. per lb.—^jusit half the av^age 
for 23 years. 


Chart shcmnq /j/ires ancf /^//s for 23 
. m fo /933 



Butter Mawufaotwrer^s Charges. 

In 1911 all charges for freight, making, and commission were 2d. per lb. In 1923 
all charges for freight, making, and commission were 2id. per lb. In 1925 all charges 
for freight, making, and commission were 2id. per lb. In 1928 all charges, including 
stabilisation levies, were 4id. per lb. In 1930 all chargee, including stabilisation levies, 
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were 4id. per lb. February, 1934, 7}d. lb. butterfat, or 61d. lb. commereial butter 
(18. 2d. in prints), 8Jd. per lb. 1933, from producer to consumer, total 9d. per lb. 
In October, 1925, lOOlbs. cost £1 Os. lid. to. prepare for market, or 2id. per lb. Tie 
storekeeper paid Is. 5iil. per lb., the consumer Is. 8d., the producer got Is. 2}d. per lb. 
for commercial butter, the margin being 5id. per lb. 

The following figures show what becomes of the lOOlbs. of butterfat the dairyman 
sells to the butter maker. These are figures for the first week of February, 1934; — 
lOOlbs. of butterfat at Tfd. per lb., £3 4s. 7d., makes llSlbe. commercial butter, sold 
in prints at la. 2d., £6 17s. 8d. j 1181bs. commercial butter sold to consumer at Is. 4d., 
£7 Ifs. 4d. The butter manufacturer obtains £3 13s. Id. more for the lOOlbs. than ho 
gives the producer, or 8|d. per lb. on lOOlbs. butterfat to cover costa of making, &c., 
another 2d. per lb. for the retailor's charges, leaves a total margin of lOJd. per lb. 

The above figures compared with the 1925 costs of 51d. per lb. are rather disturbing. 

If this is duo to the burden of price disparities b€H»-au8e of high tariffs and low export 
prices, it is the duty of dairymen to get butter or dairy produce values on a| parity 
with goods that others in the community supply us with. The question is: How is 
this to be done. Producers must organise and unite to gain their aims by moral 
means; they must realise that conditions are changing; and should not estimate the 
policy of the future by a summary of the past. 

The farmer of the future will have to be respected and his welfare cherished in 
accordance with his value to the community. It is essential, therefore, that fanners 
create resjwct, and as a guarantee of good faith, organise the primary industries in 
a manner compatible with their value to the Nation. If their efforts are sincere, 
painstaking, and fearless, the xieople will respond. They will realise that any real 
and lasting adjustment of the industrial and economic position must proceed from 
some redeeming influence, consistent with rural industrial organisation, associated with 
economic government. 

During October, 1925, butter factory charges for making and commission was 
^id. per lb., and 2}d. extra to the consumer, a total of 51d. against 10|d. as at 
present. This wide margin leaves ample room for dairymen and small factories to 
■compete and make a good proflt, and by giving a little more for cream, get their 
supplies. This is the national result of present conditions, therefore dairymen should 
:get the best talent available to put the dairying industry on a profitable footing. 


CLASSING SMALL CLIPS. 


[By S. Waite, Bhynie.] 

Money is lost and disappointment caused in prices obtained for wool, principally 
through faulty classing. Small growers should give more careful attention to the get-up 
of their clip no matter how small, and the following information should be helpful:— 

When the fleece is shorn off, the belly wool should be kept separate, and it is essential 
that the fleece be thrown out and spread well on a large table. Heavy skirting is not 
necessary. Most small growers make the mistake of tearing off wool right around the 
fleece. This should not be done. Only a light trimming is necessary. The main points 
i .0 take off are the sweat edge under the arm and the short wool from the fore and 
hind legs and any stained breech wool. Only one class of pieces should then be made, 
keeping the stained pieces separate. In classing the fleece of a small Merino clip 
it is not practical to make a large number of sorts. Over-classing a small cHp and 
cutting it up into ^‘Star" lot parcels is a mistake. Providing the sheep are bred on 
fairly even lines and have been grazing on the same pasture, the larger number of 
bales that can be made of a sort the better. That the fleece must not be torn apart 
is a mistaken idea. The modem method is to strip out the middle of the neeco— 
.eommonly known as the backwool—and roll this up as a separate fleece, thereby making 
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one fleece of the good, long shafty shoulder, side and breech wool, and another fleece 
of the back wool. By doing this the wool practically classes itself. The best wool 
brand and the back wool brand Some growers think that if a back 

wool is not dusty it should not be taken out. This is a mistake. Very few sheep 
grow a back wool ecjual to that on the sides, shoulder, and neck. It is generally 
weather-affected, shorter in staple, tender, and is inferior to the other portion of the 
fleece. There can be no effective classing if the back wool is not taken out. To keep 
the *'AA'' line ev^en in length and condition, any short, yellow or tender fleece can 
be put with the *^A^^ class. This leaves the ^^AA^’ wool of ^cven and good length, 
and which is generally known to the buying trade as Spinnerswool. The ^^A” 
class is known to the trade as ‘ ^ topmaking'' wool. These wools are used for entirely 
different purposes in lUfunufacture, and when the fleece is rolled up without taking; 
the back out the grower is offering to the buyer two entirely different wools. The 
**spinner^’ buyer cannot operate owing to the presence of the ‘‘topmaking'^ wool. 
The wool is therefore bought by the topmaking buyer, who eventually sorts it and 
makes a good deal of money out of the unclassed wools. In the first place the good 
wool is bought at the topmaking price and there is no doubt that much of the spinners' 
w’ool is afterwards resold at good profits. If the back wool is dusty or earthy, it is 
still more important that it be taken out for the reason that the sand or dust drifts 
through the. whole of the wool when bemg handled, both in packing and when shown 
on the show floor. All the clean wool becomes dusty and is unattractive generally to 
over^as buyers. 

It is not necessary to keep hogget, wether, and ewes' wool separate, provided they 
are bred on the same lines and run on similar pasture. It is far better to mix the 
sexes and das? the wool as suggested. 

Estimate the amount of fleece wool the flock will cut in detennining the number of 
packs and weight to be put into same. For instance, if 50 sheep are shorn at an 
average weight of lOlbs. per head, equalling SOOlbs., or, say, two bales, do not make 
one bale 4()01bs. weight and the other lOOlbs. Wfdght. Make tAVo bales of 2501bs. each. 
A 2501b. bale is the minimum weight of a shipping bale. Any bah* AV(‘ighing less than 
this is sold as a light weight bale and is generally bought by dealers. Do not press 
the Avool into three bales to save the cost of a ]>ack. If possible avoid mixed bales, 
but if unavoidable advise the broker of any bales that contain mixed wool or encU)- 
sures. Do not seAv the bales Avith binder twine. Dse a good sewing twine or wire bale 
fasteners. Brand the bales with a good stencil plate on the front, side, and to]) of bale. 
The front' side of the long 54in. fixed top pack means the side directly opposite the 
hinge or fixed side of the cap. Leave the bottom of the bales clean for the buyers ’ 
countermark and port mark of destination. 

Bulk-classing or pooling for the small grower is now an established practice with 
all wool brokers. This method of marketing is proving most successful. All mixed 
bales, packets, and bags are not now sold without bulk-classing. Bulking promotes 
competition and enhances values, but it is very difficult for the broker to successfully 
re-class fleece wool, in which the grower has left the back wool. 

Inter-lotting ia another modem method which has proved a great advantage to the 
grower. It moans grouping various brands together of similar types of wool to make 
large lines that conic in for competition from overseas buyers in the big selling room. 

Small growers also make the mistake of no*t classing lambs' wool. A sheet should 
be placed over the rolling table and all lambs fleeces put over the table. By using 
the two hands lightly and picking up the lightest and longest stapled wool, the shorter 
lambs' wool is left on the table. Two sorts should always be made. 

It is not necessary for the farmer to have a scientific knowledge of wool in order 
to put up his clip in an attractive manner. Wool-classing is only matching, and if the 
wool grower will match all the long stapled wool together and the short stapled wool 
together—provided the wool is bred on fairly even lines—it is all that is necessary 
and fs only a common sense job. 
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Gr 0 W 6 rs shoubJ always advise thoir brokets when consigning their wool as to the 
manner in which the clip has been put together, and give specifications regarding the 
number of bales of each description of wool. 

POWER FARMING. 

[By E. TRAVE21S, Bhynie.] 

About 30 years ago the internal combustion engine made its appearance in the motor 
car on Australian roads, and by the year 1916 began seriously to challenge the light 
horse. 

The improvements in the internal combustion engine and the improved methods of 
manufacture, and repairs of same, since that date, have developed the farm tractor 
to suc.h &.1 extent that the draught horse has now to take second place to the tractor, 
as a more economical and more efficient method of farming. For the last 22 years I 
have put under crop from 400 to 300 acres each year. When farming with horses I 
sowed 400 acres of fallow each year and kept from 20 to 22 draught horses to do 
the work. 

The general practice adopted by me since using the tractor is as follows:—Fallowing 
in winter; cultivating twice in spring; harrowing after rain during summer; working 
the fallow twice again with the combine at seeding, and at harvesting: seven times in 
all. 

I maintain that it requires five working horses per 100 acres. A tractor with a 
draw-bar pull which will displace from 12 to 11 horses is taken for purposes of 
comparison. Such a tractor will work comfortably 500 acres each year, and to work 
500 acres—sovoii times over the land - requires 25 good horses. 

The tractor has an advantage over Iiorses at busy periods when the land is in the 
most suitable condition for working. One tractor can do more work in a day with two 
men driving it than two horse teams, which is an advantage, for wheat sown under 
the best conditions gives the best results. One tractor and a 10ft. header can harvest 
as much wheat in a day as two 8ft. headers and four teams each of six horses. And 
a £330 motor truck can deliver more wheat to the railway siding than the horse teams 
can per day. Although this reference has been made to the motor truck, it is more 
profitable for flu* power farmer to ^‘let^^ hi.s heavy carting, and have a light truck, 
converted old car, or trailer, to kecf) his tractor going on the farm. 

Another adviintage in favor of the tractor is that the land can bo kept cleaner, 
because horses have a tendmicy to spread weeds. There is less drudgery with power 
farming; when the farmer leaves his tfactor his day’s work is done—there are no 
horses to be fed after tea and on Sunday. If thorough overhauls and repairs are made, 
once in the slack time of each year, and then before each season’s work, the tractor 
will be found very reliable. T have had but three stops for repairs over a working 
period of 11 years; two of the breakdovms took two days each to repair, and one a 
week. 

The figures given below show the costs of both methods of farming, each plant being 
regarded as new. The tractor, &e., can be bought in the second-hand market as well 
as the goods for the horse plant. A tractor is not like a motor car, it will go on 
working so long as spare parts are put into it when required, and such a tractor need 
not be put aside until it is replaced by the diesel typo of engine, which has made its 
successful appearance in our district. With the horse farmer, the money is not 
actually paid out, but the hay cut displaces wheat, and the grass grazed displaces 
cattle and sheep. 

Wheat has been valued at 3s. 4d. per bushel at the railway siding 75 miles from 
port, for wheat cannot be produced profitably in Australia by either method under 
that price. 
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The above working of the land in good heavy country should give an average of 
seven bags of wheat and two tons of hay per acre ^ ^ ^ . 


Tractor v. Horses on the Farm. 

£ s. d. 


Tractor. 576 0 0 

Tractor attachments. 30 0 0 

Kero., and petrol drums, 

pump, &c . 7 10 0 

Motor truck. 340 0 0 


25 horses at £27 each 


at £3 each. 

Six h.p. engine No. 4 


Binder and horse trolly 


£952 10 0 

I’uRCiiASE OF Farming Plants, Sheds, Yards, &o. 


One 8-furrow plough .. .. 
One stiff 19-tine, stump jump 

cultivator. 

One 20-hoe combine. 


£ 

73 


62 10 
83 10 


Oombine harrows for 20 hoe . 4 0 

Set of harrows (10 leaves) . 26 6 

One 10ft. header. 188 0 

The following are an asset 
to farm:— 

Fitting shop, tools, &c. 80 0 

Implement shed. 70 0 


£687 5 0 
+ £952 10 0 

£1,539 15 0 


Two 6-furrow ploughs .. .. 

One stiff 17-tine stump jump 

cultivator. 

Two 16-hoe combines. 

Two combine harrows for 16 

hoe . 

Set of harrows (10 leaves) .. 

Two 8ft. headers. 

The following are an asset 
to farm:— 

Horse stables, chaff shed, 
harness room, yards, and 

water supply. 

Fitting shop and tools .. .. 
Implement shed. 75 


£ 

s. 

d. 

. 675 

0 

0 

} 

76 

0 

0 

. 120 

0 

a 

. 170 

0 

0< 

ei,040 

0 

0- 

£ 

s. 

d. 

120 

0 

a 

59 

10 

0 

150 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

26 

5 

0 

311 

0 

O' 

250 

0 

O' 

45 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

ei,043 

6 

0 

21,040 

0 

0 


£2,083 5 0^ 


Working Expenses. 



£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d.. 

2,000gallB. kerosene at Is. Id. 




Hay, bran, oats, and grass 




gallon. 

108 

6 

0 

for 25 horses at 301b8. feed 




550gaJls. petrol at Is. 4d. 




per day. 

230 

0 

0* 

gallon. 

36 

13 

0 

Shoeing and other expenses 




120gall8. cylinder oil at 58. 6d. 




for horses. 

7 

10 

O' 

gallon. 

33 

0 

0 

Repairs and upkeep of har- 




dear oil and grease. 

3 

0 

0 

ness (above depreciation) . 

5 

0 

O' 

Motor truck, tyres, tax, and 




Fuel and oil for engine .. .. 

3 

0 

O' 

licence. 

13 

10 

0 

Wages for permanent man at 




Bepairs to tractor and truck 




£3. 

156 

0 

O' 

(twice the amount it has 




Wages for extra man, 20 




cost me per year for 11 




weeks at £3. 

60 

0 

O' 

years) . 

54 

0 

0 

Interest on above plant at 5 




Wages for farm labor (20 




per cent. 

104 

2 

O' 

weeks) at £3 per week . .. 

60 

0 

0 

Depreciation on above plant 




Depreciation on above plant 




at 6 per cent. 

125 

0 

O' 

at 9 per cent. (11 years) .. 

138 

10 

0 





Interest on above plant at 5 








per cent. 

77 

0 

0 






£523 19 

0 


£600 12 

0’ 


Balance in favor of the tractor, £166 13s. 

From the foregoing figures it will be seen that with wheat at 38. 4d. a bushel,, 
the tractor is the more profitable. Depreciation has been allowed for at the rate of 
6 per cent. (16 years 8 months) to renew the horses as well as the rest of the plant,, 
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and depreciation on the tractor at 9 per cent. (11 years 1 month) which would allow 
the tractor to be renewed at any time over 8 years. Direct taxes have not been 
deducted from the tractor, for it is most unfair to ask power farmers to pay over 
7d. a gallon on petrol, 9d. a gallon on oil, primage and sales tax added, and primage- 
on kerosene solely for the purpose of working their land. 

The advantage of the power farmer of the future will be much greater than that 
of the horse farmer, for the tractor and the motor truck will be very much improved: 
as time goes on, whereas the draught horse of to-day can do very little more work than 
the horse of 30 years ago, and little or no more work can be expected from the horse 
of the future. No tractor was a success until the high-speed engine was introduced. The 
Diesel engine with its low grade fuel has completely shifted the steam engines from 
the railways of Denmark and Holland and is slowly challenging the steam trains of 
England, France, and Germany. The Diesel tractor is doing the work of 16 horses at 
Ingalls, of crude oil per hour at 5id. per gallon, and each hour of its work it is doing 
one-third more work in the hour than my tractor, which uses 17 to 18 pints of fuel 
per hour, from which I have taken my calculations and iigpires above. 


CROP ROTATIONS. 


[By F. Watson Coleman, Saddleworth.] 

With the continual low prices of wheat and other cereals, and the improvement in 
the prices for wool, it would seem that wc should go in for wool instead of wheat. 
This probably will be done on some of the larger holdings, but on average sized farms 
it is not possible to keep suflScient sheep to make a living on them alone. 

Such changes also involve considerable expenditure, and it is not certain that wool 
prices will maintain for very long. In a year or two the position may bo reversed. 

However, I believe we can keep more sheep with profit without seriously affecting 
the acreage put into cereals, by more efficient rotations of crops than has been prac¬ 
tised in the past. 

Most producers in the Lower North District have a fairly efficient plant for the 
production of wheat, and this district is one of the best for wheat production. We 
should be able to grow wheat as cheaply as anywhere in Australia. Consequently It- 
would be folly to scrap our plant at this time. 

The question is: ^^How can we still lower costs of production to make ends meet!'' 
There are two ways in which this can be still further reduced, and these are— 

(1) by increasing the yield per acre, and 

(2) by lowering the interest charges per acre. 

The first can be raised by more efficient cultivation, improved varieties, and most 
important, by changing the rotation and bringing other crops into the rotation with 
wheat. 

Interest charges—interest on working capital, land, and improvements—can only be 
reduced on the ^‘per acre'' basis by a longer crop rotation to eliminate a larger 
proportion of the bare fallow, portion of the farm which puts double rental or interest 
charges on to the wheal crop. 

A study of the costs of wheat production as worked out at the Turretfiold Demon¬ 
stration Farm shows the following items in the cost of growing 19bu8h. on bare fallow 


for seasons 1929-32. 


Interest charges .. .. 

Labor . 

Use of horses .. .. 
Seed super, and bags 

Incidentals. 

Implements. 


Per Bushel, 
s. d. 

1 2 
1 0 
0 8 
0 10 
0 3 
0 2 


Total 


4 1 
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Professor Perkins works out the costs for various yields as follows:—SObush at 28. 
9d., 25bush. at Ss. 3d., 20bush. at 4s., 15bush. at 5s. 2d. 

From this it will be seen that the effects of increasbig the yield on the cost of 
production will require about 36 to 40bush. to meet all charges with wheat at its 
present price. It will be noticed that interest charges (or rent) is the highest charge, 
Is. 2(1. of which, with a 30biish. crop, means that all other costs come to only Is. 7d. 
It is contended, therefore, that to reduce this high interest charge it is necessary to 
grow a greater variety of crops to absorb it. The following table shows returns at 
Booborowie and in the Wiinmera over a number of years:— 


Rotations. 

Wheat Yield. 

Oat or 
Barley Yield. 

Booboroune — 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

FaJlow-wheat-oats. 

. 32 

33 

30 14 

Fallow-wheat-pasturc. 

. 32 

33 

— 

Fallow-wheat "barley. 

. 30 

35 

17 45 

Fallow-wheat. 

. 28 

o 

— 

IVtmynrm- - 

Fallow-wlioat-oats. 

. 38 

0 

— 

Fallow-wheat. 

. 34 

0 

— 


These ligures show that where a variety of crops is grown, higher yields are obtained, 
as well as reducing the acreage under fallow. With the fallow-wheat rotation, one-half 
of the farm only is In full producthni, whereas there are two-thirds in the others, so 
that the rent ('fin be more evenly divided. 

Tmprovements can be made to the pasture section of the rotation by sowing with 
oats or barl(*v and grazing throughout the year. Part can be sown with barley or an 
early variety of oat, and the balance with a later variety so that early feed will be 
available, and the food of the other will last well into the summer with periodical 
grazing. 

Annual grasses such as Wimmera Rye can also be sown alone or in a mixture and 
increase the feed value of the pasture, allowing more stock to be kept’. 

Where oats are sown in rotation they may be grazed as suggested, cut for hay 
or ensilage or harvested as grain. In districts of good rainfall, where the third croji 
in the rotation has been heavily fed off, a larg(* pr(»porti()n of the nitrogen taken out 
of the soil by tin* growing crop is r(‘turned and it is possible to make a 4-course 
rotation of it by following with another wheat crop before bare fallowing again. 
This can also he done when a good mixtun* of burr (•lo\er has grown with the oats, 
or if the oaf crop is replaced by a pea crop. 

When wheat ia to follow pasture or another crop, th,ere will be a limitation to the 
moisture and plant food available, so that it will be necessary to use wheats which will 
make rapid growth after sowing, and withstand droughty conditions. 

Gluyas and Waratah are highly recommended for this purpose, while Nabawa and 
Sword have also done well in this way at Saddleworth. Last year a paddock was sown 
with oats and grazed until late Septemiber, the stock were then removed and a good 
crop of oats harvested for grain. There was a good stand of burr clover with the oats. 
The stubble was burnt and sown with Waratah wheat. A few half-acre plots of other 
varieties were tested in the same paddock and yielded as follows:—Waratah, 23ibush.; 
Nabawa, 23ibush.; Sword, 23bush.; Ghurka, 22Jbush.j 20bu8h. S.H.J. is a 

West Australian variety—a cross between Florence and Early Jonathan, so should be 
a good milling wheat. This variety gained Cliampion Prize at the Adelaide Show 
last year. A farmer at Saddleworth grew a 9 bag crop of Florence on non-fallow this 
year, so it may be possible to obtain a payable return from good milling wheats when 
grown on stubbie ground. Many of the good milling wheats are early maturing and 
command an extra 3d. per bushel. 
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The post of growing wheat on stubble or ley ground is much cheaper than growing 
on bare fallow on the per acre basis as can be shown by again referring to Turretfield 
Farm Costing in the following table:— 


On 

Wheat. Pea Stubbles 

(16bush.) 
Per acre .... £3 7 7 
Per bushel . . 0 4 3 

Hay. 1923-31. 

Stubble Hay. 

Per acre .... £3 12 3* 


1926-30. 

Fallow 
(19bush.) 
£4 18 6 

0 5 2 

1922-32. 
Fallow Hay. 
£5 (i 10 


Decrease 
Cost. 
£1 10 11 
0 0 11 


£1 14 7 


This shows a saving of 30s. per acre, so that if a crop can be grown that will yield 
anything within 15bush. at 2a. per bush., it will give as good a net return as the fallow 
grown crop. These costs may seem a trifle high at the present time and my estimation 
is that a fallow crop can be grown at £3 lOs. per acre and a stubble crop for £2 10s., 
so that with wheat at 2s. 6d., 28bush. on bare fallow and 20bush. on stubble should 
be grown to pay expenses. Two crop rotations which will help to reduce costs of 
production, enable the fertility of the soil to be miaintained, and the stock carrying 
capacity increased are:— 

1 . Bare fallow-wheat-oats (sown with 21b8. Winimera Kye seed)-pasture. 

The advantages of this 4-course rotation are to increase the pasture in quality and 
quantity, increase wheat and oat yields and keep down crop diseases. By leaving out 
for a year as a rye j)asture, barley grass and silver grass would be kept in check, 
and as those grasses carry the take-all fungus, this would be kept in check. This 
rotation is similar to Rotation No. 10 as laid down at the Waite Research Institute 
which consists of bare fallow-wheat-oats-pasturc. The pasture there is a Wimmora 
Rye grass stand sown tin* same year. This rotation giv('s the high(‘st yields of wheat 
41.2bush., the highest oats 66.6bn8h., and the highest in pasture taken as 41.2cwts. 
per acre of dry hay, of all the dilTerent rotations laid down at the Institute. Results 
arc os or the period 1926-32. 


This rotation would be suitable for faiidy large holdings, for only one-quarter of the 
fai-ni would be under wlieat. The Wjinmera Rye grass—if sown with the oats—would 
not affeet the crop to any extent, and sullicient seed would fall to give a good stand 
of grass for the next year. 

The sevtjiid rotation which would be mure suitable for smaller farms of good sOil 
and climatic conditions is as follows:— 


2. Bare fallow-whoat-oats (hay)-peas-wheat-oats (grazed)-wheat. 

With this rotation a maximum acreage is sown to wheat, 3/7ths of the area; and a 
minimum to bare fallow, l/7t}j only; each paddock would he fallow^ed once in 7 years. 
With a farm of, say, 350 acres, if this was divided into 7 paddocks, the cropping would 
be as follows:—Wheat, 150 acres; oats for hay end grain, 50 acres; grazing crop (oats, 
barley, or grass mixture), oO acres; peas, 50 acres; bare fallow, 50 acres. A rotation 
similar to this is now in operation on portion of our farm, and results of wheat yields 
on fallow and stubble are as follows:—Fallow, 32bu3h. at 28. =64s.—cost 70s., loss, 6s.; 
stubble, 25bu8h. at 2s. == 50s.—cost 50s. The peas part in the rotation could be 
replaced by bare fallow without changing the urea under wheat and oats. Peas in 
rotation at the Waite Research Institute have yielded an average of 25bush. A good 
crop of wheat is fairly certain after a .crop of peas, and similar returns can be obtained 
when sown after a heavily grazed crop, or a crop in which a large amount of burr 
clover has Ix'eii present. If the roots have made such good growth and food is 
abundant so that the grazing crop can be harvested as hay or grain, it may be necessary 
fa use a manure containing nitrogen if the rotation is to be followed through, otherwise 
a lack of this plant food will be felt. There is further need for experiment in this 
direction, for it is possible to show increased yields with sulphate of ammonia, but not 
sufficient to pay for the application. 
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Varieties of oats suitable for the rotations are CaloutUt C<tpt and Belov (Sunrise X 
Algerian). These arc mid-season, and can be fed off and recover well, lasting into the 
summer. They also make excellent hay. 

Gidgee (White Ligowo X Algerian), the sanm cross as Lachlan and Guyra, is a 
good early hay and feed oat with a plump heavy grain. Bags averaged ISOlbs. off the 
winnower this year. 

Peas: Australia produces 800,000 out of the worldproduction of 30,000,000bush. 
Spain produces 7,000,000bush. or nine times that of Australia. White Brunswick have 
yielded up to 62bush. at the Waite Institute; they escape ft lot of the grubs and 
command a higher price than Dunns. 

Wimniera Rye grass grows well in a 15-20in. rainfall, seed is not expensive and a 
good stand can be established for 2s. per acre. 


PASTURE IMPROVEMENT AND ROTATIONAL GRAZING. 

[By J. B. Stephenson, Penwortham.] 

This paper deals with the higher rainfall areas, and is my experience with grasses 
•during the last five years on my property near Sevenhills. Where I have been using 
the common Subterranean Clover in the earlier districts the early type would apply 
equally as well. 

It might be of interest to mention that the first man to realise the value of 
Subterranean Clover was Mr. A. W. Howard, of Blakiston. 

Subterranean Clover is an annual which, on account of its characteristic of re-seeding 
by forcing the lower shoots into the ground, is quite permanent when once established. 
Prom this habit the clover derives its name. The plants grow very close together, the 
runners overlapping and crossing to a depth of several inches, forming a dense miat. 
The seeds germinate with the first good rains and die down about the end of November— 
to the middle of December in this district. 

Subterranean Clover is a nitrogenous plant, and in the green state provides a 
•succulent fodder of which all stock are very fond. If there are a few scattered 
patches in a paddock, it is always obvious which grass the stock prefer, as the clover 
will be nipped off short and the other grasses left. On account of its remarkable seed 
production it spreads with great rapidity, and with reasonable care and management 
of the paddocks, becomes firmly established and will last for years. 

The ideal climate for Subterranean Clover is a temperate to cold one, providing 
there is an average rainfall of 20in. or over and that there is a reasonably wet spring. 
<Iiven these conditions it will grow on practically any class of soil, and will grow 
where land is too cold and sour for other grasses to grow at all. It does well on poor 
ground, but makes wonderful growth on good land. The clover will grow without 
fertiliser and will spread, but only slowly. The fertiliser to which Subterranean Clover 
most readily responds is superphosphate, and the wonderful effect of this manure 
will more than repay the initial outlay involved in its use. Superphosphate may be 
sown with the seed, and then used to topdress the pasture. 

The seed may be sown at any time from the first autumn rains until the end of 
July. The earlier seasonal conditions permit the seed being sown the better, as it gives 
the plants a better chance of establishing themselves before the seed is formed. As 
the plant is an annual, it is obvious that a good deposit of seed is essential the first 
season to ensure the continued spread of the plant. Often one hears the remark, 
'^Yes, the clover did well the first year but died out,^' and the fault is generally not 
due to the plant, but to over-stocking before it has time to develop the seed supply. 
Also the complaint is sometimes made that it is very backward in the winter. That, 
again, is more often than not due to the fact that the stock prefer it to other grasses 
and give the natural grasses an unfair advantage. 
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Ihere is one other point that should be ,of vital interest to producers. It has been 
proved in Victoria that Subterranean Clover will choke out St. John’s Wort. 

The first clover I sowed at Penwortham was half a paddock of 120 acres which had 
been cropped the year before. About the only foliage was stinkwort, which was doing 
remarkably well. I mixed the seed with 45 per cent, superphosphate and sowed at 
the rate of 4*51b8. of second grade seed (equal to about iilbs. of first' grade) with Icwt. 
superphosphate per acre. T used a disc drill with the hoes outside the discs, and the 
discs let into the ground. This was sown in the middle of June and soon showed a 
promising take. The sheep were taken off this paddock as soon as the flowers showed 
and kept* off until the seed was formed and the plant had started to wilt. By th.at 
time enough had been buried underground to ensure a good germination next year. 
When sheep were turned into that paddock they nipped the clover off as close as any 
sheep can bite, and to anyone who waa unused to the peculiar properties of the plants 
it looked a failure. The next* year it was topdressed i;^ith another Icwt. of super¬ 
phosphate and the growth was thick and was so well established that it did not need 
a spell for nearly so long a period as the first year. The next year it was not top- 
dressed, and T now intend to topdress the paddocks in alternate years with 901bs. of 
45 per cent, superphosphate per acre. This, of course, wonderfully increases the 
carrying capacity of the land, and so ensures a lot more animal droppings, and it has 
been proved that sheep especially return nearly as much to the soil as they take out of 
improved pastures. 

After a few years there is a tendency for worms to develop in sheep, and this must 
be guarded against. A good medicinal salt lick helps. About every two or three 
years harrow heavily or cultivate the paddocks to spread the manure and aerate the 
soil. This also applies to cattle grazing, as the growth of any grass is always strongest 
and more rank on or around animal droppings and is always the last eaten by the 
stock. Even distribution of manure ensures an even growth and sweeter pastures. A 
method I have found successful both for the spreading of cattle and sheep manure 
is to turn a set of harrows upside down and drag them over the ground. A better way 
is to use a good set of ordinary harrows with a heavy drag chain or four or fivo' 
plough chains fastened on each rear corner of the harrows to break the manure which 
the harrows allow to pass through untouched. 

Establishing the Obop. 

The year the pasture is harrowed or cultivated it does not seem necessary to top- 
dress. The sowing of pasture seeds with a cover crop is an excellent way of estab¬ 
lishing a pasture, and I have had good results with clover and Wimmera Rye grass, 
by sowing with both wheat and oats and also to a lesser extent barley, but either wheat 
or oats are better for this purpose than barley. The land was ploughed, harrowed, 
and the wheat sown at the rate of l^bush. per acre, Slbs. clover, and 21bs. of rye grass 
per acre were mrxed with the super, which was put on at the rate of litewts. of 45 per 
cent, per aero. Always leave the mixing of the grass seeds with the super until ready 
to be sown—some do the mixing in the drill box. 

Do not plant the seed too deeply, and harrow the top after drilling to cover the 
wheat. The Subterranean Clover throws out exceptionally long heads when planted 
with a cover crop and seeds fairly well enough to give a good start for next year. 
The rye grass is very prolific. It was planted at the rate of 21bs. per acre, and enough 
was blown over the tail of the harvester to seed the land thickly for the next year, and 
20bu8h. were cleaned which collected in the screening box. That was off an 80 acre- 
paddock. Of course, this crop cannot be cut with the binder, as it prevents the rye 
grass from seeding. The rye grass grew nearly as high as the wheat. Cutting the crop 
does not interfere with the clover plants. 
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Wimniera Rye grans is an annual, but is a very prolilic seed ])lunt. From one seed, 
10 to 12 stems will grow with 20 to 40 seeds per stem. The seed is very light, and 
when it drops to the ground soon works underneath the straw and germinates with the 
first good rains. It is not advisable to burn the stubble, this destroys most of the 
rye grass seeds. 

Perennial Bye grass is a coarser plant than the Wiininera. It grows best along the 
banks of creeks an<l where land is flooded in winter. It is rather rank for sheep but 
they readily eat the heads and flag. On the other hand, cattle do well and seem to 
relish this plant. Perennial rye griuss makes excellent meadow hay, and mixed with 
any of the clovers makes an ideal grass hay for dairy cattle or winter feeding of ewes. 
The grass is easily established by discing the seed on to the land in autumn with about 
Icwt. of super., and when once established is quite permanent, and has the additional 
advantage of sending out green shoots after rains in the drier periods of the year. 
The feed value of the perennial is not so high as that of Winimera, and stock, if 
allowed to choose, show in no uncertain way which they prefer. 

A pasture of pure clover has a tendency after a few years to become thinner and 
then after a year or so thicken up again. It will be noticed that as the clover thins 
out the other grasses increase and they in turn are choked out as the clover increases 
again. Any clover is a great producer of nitrogen and in time produces too much 
nitrogen and to a certain extent the ground is “clover sick.” The other and poorer 
grasses which grow absorb the surplus nitrogen and allow the clover to spread again. 
The rye grasses are all nitrogen-absorbing plants and by experimenting it has been 
proved that clover and rye grass planted together keep a proper pasture balance, 
neither the rye nor the clover will predominate. Wimmera rye is best suited for sowing 
with clover for the drier parts of the property and Perennial for the flats and where 
water lies. 

‘ ‘ PlI.\l>ARIS TUBEROSA. ’' 

This is a perennial and is the best winter grass. It has an extensive root system, 
and once established is perman<Mit. The surest way to start this grass is from roots, 
planting them about '1ft. apart the plant scmii spreads on sonuething the same principle 
as Couch grass. 

Pl^intmg by Seed. —Be sure and obtain seed from guaranteed stock, as there are 
other types which arc very inferior to the true plant. The Department of Agriculture 
will always advise where seed or roots can be obtained. The seed is planted at the rate 
of .Slbs. per acre on well prepared land with a liberal dressing of super, and as the 
seed is very fine, it is best sown on top of the ground and then lightly han’owed. 

This grass is very susceptible to coin|K*tition from other grasses in the first year of 
its growth, especially the rye grasses, but after it is well established, clover or rye 
may be sown with it. It also responds well to cultivating in the early winter, which 
seem.s to stimulate the growth. 

Phalaris when properly established, produces an abundance of green fodder; the 
worst winter frost does not seem to affect it, and if allowed to grow, will make a 
good hay, which can be easily cut with the binder or loose mower. Stock seem to 
have to acquire a taste for this grass, but when once used to it seem to relish the 
fodder. 

Subdivision. —Pasture improvement can have little permanent benefit unless sub¬ 
division of paddocks, topdressing with fertilisers, systematic harrowing, distribution 
of animal droppings and rotational grazing are adopted. The usual plan of having 
one or two large paddocks does not permit of any part of the farm being “rested” 
from time to time, but results in too much feed at one time and a shortage at another. 

‘This subdivision of the property permits parts of the holding to be rested from time 
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to time and so encourage the beat features of the pfisfnre. With smaller paddoeka, the 
stock can changed from one to another and short, fresh green feed ensured for a' 
large part of the year. Grasses are highest in foml value when about 3 to 4in. high; 
long and rank grass is unpalatable to stock, besides lacking the feed value of tin* 
shorter grass. Another advantage of subdivision is that it lessens the waste caused 
by unnecessary tramping. 

Another consideration in subdivision is the oj)portunity it affords for the control 
of the growth of the grasses, and an introduetion of variety into the feed of sl'(M*k. 
Variety of feed ensures a balanced ration, and the animal uses the maximum quantity 
of feed to the greatest advantage. Tt is also possible to devote different paddocks to 
different grass mixtures. 

Subdivision and rotational grazing make it i)ossible to considerably increase the 
carrying capacity of the farm, the small paddocks which are heavily stocked and rested 
in turn, do not grow much grass to waste. The amount of waste that occurs on a farm 
with few fences can only be measure«l by comparison with a similar area that is sub¬ 
divided, and if regular topdressing is practised in coigunetion with rotational grazing, 
the ear lying capacity of the pastures may be doubled as compared with the farm with 
the few large pa-ddocks. 

To achieve this there is, of course, «'>,n original outlay and then periodical purchases, 
of super., but when a pasture is well established, alternate autumn topdressings of 
901bs. to Icwt. of 45 per cent, super., and heavily harrowing or cultivating the land 
every third or fourth year, will give an ample reward for the time and money spent. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


ITie monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held at the Black¬ 
wood Experimental Orchar<l on February 28th, there being present Messrs. E. H. Martin 
(Vico Chairman), F. Coleman, P. J. Baily, S. Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, IT. N. Wicks,. 
G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), E. Fowler (Manager Blackwood Orchard), 
and IT C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. A. J. Cooke, J. W. Sandford, Professor A. J. 
Perkins, and Dr. A. PI. V. Eichardson. 

New Branch .—Conditional approval w'as given to the formation of a WomoiCs Branch 
at Wirrabara. 

Life Afembcrs.--Messrs. E. H. and E. G. Huxtable, G. L. Bonython, H. S. Green, 
J. Waters, and V. V. Brown of the Borrika Branch were approved as Life Members 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Members .—The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Milang—O. Yelland; Belvidere—O. E. and A. K. Donaldson, E. H. Westley; Buchanan 
—E. O. and E. M. Pfitzner; Kelly—F. W. Eussiack, L. S. Beinke; Mount Gambier 
A. L. Warren; Kybybolite Women's—Mrs. G. Mclnnes, Misses M. and K. Carracher, 
Mrs. G. Davidge; Wilkawatt Women's—Mrs. P. Thompson; Kybybolite—0., G., and 
John Boddington, E. Newlyo, D. Chappie; Owen—Arthur Pretty; Dudley—D. I. Telfer; 
Lameroo—Mr. Edwards, J. Hamilton, E. Morcom; Eoseworthy—E. Freer, C. Forman; 
Quorn—L. Eckert; Block E.—W. B. Anderson, F. B. Gitsham; Mount Barker—0. Pope- 

Present No. of members, 7,999; present No. of Branches, 336. 

Several items were discussed in Committee. 
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EXPORT PIG COMPETITIONS. 


•“THE CHRONICLE” PRIZES, G. A. COOPER CUP, MONTHLY, AND SPECIAL 

PRIZES. 


Committee Draws Up Conditions. 

[After fhr decision reached at a meeting of representatives of various interests in 
the pig imdustry on February 9, to hold monthly export pig competitions in connection 
with the Cooper Cupy **The Chronicle** prusesy and other monthly and speauU prisfes, 
the Committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Blesing,) consisting of 
the President. Stud Pig Breeders Society (Mr. H. J. Candy), the agriculiural editor 
of **The Chronicle (Mr. C. P. Butler), and the Chairman of the Meat Export Board 
(Mr. G. A. W. Pope), met and framed the.*te conditions, which have been approved by 
the Minister. The competitions will begin on May 10, and will be held monthly for 
12 months until April 30, 1935.] 

Each entry shall comprise not less than five, and not more than eight pigs. In 
judging, the best five carcases will be chosen by the judge. There will be no limit 
to the number of entries made by any one person. 

Each pig shall weigh not less than fiOlbs. or more than IfiOlbs. dressed frozen weight, 
:and, for the purpose of judging, carcases weighing between fiOlbs. and 1201b8. shall 
Ibe declared porkers, and from 1211b8, upwards b.aconers. 

Entry forms may be obtained from the Government Produce Department, Light 
‘Square, Adelaide, the Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide, the Stud 
Pig Breeders^ Society, 23, Waymouth Street, Adelaide, any of the stock and station 
.agents, and the Manager of the Port Lincoln Freezing Works. 

General Conditions. 

Entries must be lodged with the General Mjinager of the Government Produce 
Department or the Manager of the Port Lincoln Freezing Works on or before the 10th 
day of the mionth in which the entrant desires to compete. It is provided, however, 
that entries for the May cx)mpetition may be made from now on, and the pigs so 
-entered may be slaughtered at any time between the date of entering and May 31. 

After May 31 the pigs must be slaughtered in the month in which the entry is made. 
;Slaughtering dates must be arranged by the entrants with the Produce Department, 
and the pigs must be delivered alive and free of charge at the department’s works. 
Port Adelaide, or Port Lincoln. 

In the event of five carcases in any entry not being suitable through rejection of 
all or part of the carcases through any cause, the entry will not be permitted to take 
any part in the competition. 

Exporters, breeders, fatteners, bacon curers, and producers generally, including those 
on Eyre’s Peninsula, may enter pigs for the G. A. Cooper Cup, and the Meat Export 
Board’s monthly prizes, also the special prizes presented by Messrs. Michie, White, 
and J. M. Wilson Pty., Ltd. 

Pigs entered for the prizes to be presented by the proprietors of The ChronMe and 
the Stud Pig Breeders’ Society must be the product of boars of registered stock, and 
the breeding and age moist be stated on the entry form. These pigs will be eligible 
for competition for all the prizes, including the Cooper Cup. 
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Cooper Cup. 

The G. A. Cooper Cup competition will be confinefl to entrants competing in three 
or more of the 12 monthly competitions. The cup will be presented to the competitor 
gaining the best average of points over three monthly entries. Should any entrant 
compete in more than three monthly competitions, that person best three entries 
will be accepted as the entries qualifying for the Cup competition. 

The committee reserves the right to withhold the cup should the number of entries 
'Over the whole period be, in its opinion, insufficient to achieve the objective of the 
donor, which is to improve the quality and increase the quantity of the pigs exported 
from South Australia. 

The pigs will be judged in Adelaide by an officer of the Governniient Produce Depart¬ 
ment for proportion of dead to live weight, for which a maximum of 20 points will 
be allowed, and for uniformity in weight for which a maximum of 10 points will l>e 
allowed. 

The total judging points in Adelaide and London will bo:—Proportion dead to live 
weight, 20; evenness of weight, 10; conformation, 15; suitability for trade, 35; shape 
vof hams, 10; condition, 10; total, 100. 

Should any dispute arise, the committee’s decision shall be accepted as final. 

'PRe pigs will be sold and the jtroceeds, after deducting the usual charges, will be 
paid to the owners, and, when desired, the department will make advances on the 
pigs np to 75 per cent, of the estimated value. 

There will be no entry fees. 


METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 
lumiFACiDitEits or 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agrriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan and Export Abattoirs 
Board. Box 578E, a.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO HANUFAOTURBD— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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Schedule of Prizes. 

The prizes will consist' of:— 

1. The G. A. Cooper Cup, valued at 30 guineas. 

2. The Meat E.xport Hoard ^s prizes for each of the 12 months in which the com¬ 
petitions are held, consisting of:— (a) A rebate of I2s. a pig from the charges for 
treating, shipping, and selling the five first prize pigs (value £3 a month), (b) A 
rebate of 8s. a pig from the charges for treating, shipping, and selling t'he five second 
prize pigs (value £2 a inontli). Total value, £60. 

3. Special Prizes: — 

(a) The Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society j^rizes of £2 for first prize a 

month and £1 for second prize a month, for the months of May, June, and 
July, for pigs, the i)roduct of boars of registered stock. 

(b) The Michie Wliite prize of £5 5s. for the best five baconers entered during 

the competitions and slaughtered at Port Adelaide. 

(c) The J. M. Wilson prize of £5 5a. for the best five porkers entered during the 

competitions and slaughtered at Port Adelaide. 

(d) The Wickham & Candy prize of a pedigreed Berksliire (Canadian) type boar 

for the best five porkers other than all white pigs. 

(c) The proprietors of The Chronicle prizes:—First £8, second £5, third £2, 
fourth £1 10s.; for the best pen of five porkers taken from a maximum entry 
of eight pigs. 

(/) The proprietors of The Chronifle prizes:—First £8, st^ond £5, third £2, 
fourth £1 10s.; for the best pen of five baconers taken from a maximum 
entry of eight pigs. 

Pigs competing for these two prizes, presented by The Chronicle, will be 
shown alive at the Royal Adelaide Show, subject to the concurrence of the 
Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, in accordance with the con¬ 
ditions laid down in the society catalogue, including entry fees, and 
will be slaughtered in September. 

(g) The proprietors of The Chronicle prizes for pigs bred on Eyre^s Peninsula:— 
First £5, second £2, third £1 lOs.; for the best five porkers taken from a 
maximum of eight pigs. 

The proprietors of,The Chronicle prizes for pigs bred on Eyre’s Peninsula:— 
First £5, second £2, third £1 lOs.; for the best five baconers taken from a 
maximum of eight pigs. 

The pigs for these special prizes are to be slaughtered in September and October 
at the Port Lincoln Freezing Works. 

(b) In addition, Mx. E. A. Wilcox will present a pedigree Large White boar to 
the winner of the porker class in the Eyre’s Peninsula competition, and 
Mr. W. J. Aldridge will make a like presentation to the winner of the 
bacon class. 

Should fuller particulars be desired inquiries must be addressed to either— 

The Secretary, Stud Pig Breeders’ Society, 23, Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 

Ihe Government Produce Department, Light Square, Adelaide. 

The Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

The Agricultural Editor, The Chronicle, Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. , 

[By fi. II. ( liAKKE, B.Sc., Botanist at the Hoseworthy A^rieultnral (^)llejje.J 
No. 4.—THE APPLE OF SODOM. 

Solmmm sod()ma4mm^ L., var. Hermannii, Dunal. 

Tn the writing’s of the ancient historians, Tacitus and Josephus, and of 
♦Strabo, mention is made of certain fruits, beautiful to the sight but turning 
to bitter ashes when eaten, which were to be found growing near the ancient 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah on the shores of the Dead Sea, These 
“truits in reality the galls forme<l on dwarf oak trees by a species of gall- 
forming insecty-have given rise to the name '‘Sodom Apple” or '‘Dead Sea Apple” 
as a metaphorical expression to represent what excites high hopes or expectations, 
but ultimately produces bitter disappointment. The plant known botanically as 
Solatium Hodomaeum^ L., is calle<l the Apple of Sodom because it bears an abun¬ 
dance of juicy yellow berries;, an inch or more in diameter, which, so far from 
being edible, are intensely bitter and poisonous. 

The plant in question is a native of Africa and the Mediterranean region. It is 
a common weed on vacant land in and around the suburbs of Adelaide, and occurs 
liere and then* along the roadsides throughout a good many parts of the State. 
It is a proclaimed weed both here and in Victoria, where it is very widely spread. 
It occurs also in Queensland, and to a less extent in New South Wales. In the 
last-named State it is to be found growing ki greatest abundance actually in sand 
along the sea coast, and does not appear to penetrate inland, at least, not to such 
nn extent as to justify its being regarded as a serious weed, being proclaimed only 
in the coastal municipalities of Botany and Stockton. 

The Apple of Sodom is an irregularly branched, semi-shrubby perennial, bearing 
a mass of dark green sinuately lobed leaves, both stems and leaves' being covered 
with prickles. The tlowcTs, which are purple or purplish-white in color, resemble 
those of a potato plant, and develop later into the berries, which are at first green 
and white, but turn pale yellow when ripe. Well fed stock refuse to touch the 
plants, the prickles evidently serving, in this case, the very useful purpose of 
detc'rring animals from eating the leaves and fruits. 

Hntanical Nam^,—Solauum was the Latin name for the Black Nightshade, 
S. n ’ujrumj L., and was derived, probably, from the word fiolari to solace or comfort, 
in allusion to the reputed sedative properties of that species. The species name 
.sodomaemm, as already explained, is on account of the disappointing qualities of 
the attractive-looking fruits. The local form belongs to the variety Hermannii, 
which occurs in Africa and in southern Italy. Tt differs from most Mediterranean 
forms in having the branches and both surfaces of the leaves sprinkled with 
minute star-shaped hairs. 

The Famihf Solanace'ie. —In common with other species of Solatium, the Apple 
of Sodom belongs to the Solanaeeae or Nightshade family, which comprises some 
1,500-1,800 species of plants native to tropical and temperate regions. Among 
these are such ectmomically important members as the potato {Solatium tuberosum, 
L.), the egg-plant (S. ifelamjemi, L.), the tomato (Lifeopersieum eseulentum, 
Mili.), tobacco {Nieotiana Tahariim, I..), red or Cayenne pepper and chillies 
(Capsieum annum, L.), and the Gape Gooseberry (Phifsalis peruviana, L.). Many 
plants belonging to the family contain poisonous a kaloids, and of these the Deadly 
Nightshade (Alropa Belladonna, L.), the Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium, L.), 
and Black Henbane (Hifosetjamus niyer, L.), are used in medicine and yield the 
drugs Belladonna, Stramonium, and Ilyoscyamus, respectively. Tn addition to 
.species of Solatium, certain solanaceoiis plants are more or less common in this 
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.State as naturalised weeds, e.{?., Tobacco Tree (Nwotiuna glaiica, Grab.), African' 
Box-thom (Lycinm ferociNKimiim, Miers.), Thorn Apple or Mad Apple {Diit.imi 
.Stramonium, Jj., I), tatula, L., D. Metel, L., and po.ssibly also 1). ferox, L.). The ’ 
.same family includes such garden favorites as Vestrum. Petunia, Salpigtossis, and 
Schizanthm, 

In addition to the frec^uent preseiiee of poisonous alkaloids, such as atropine, 
nicotine, soluiiine, datiirine, etc., luembers of the family have certain structural 
characters in common. The howers are more or less radially symmetrical; there is 
a persistent five-lohed calyx, a corolla of five ])etals joined to form a tube of 
varying length, five stamens arising from the corolla, and a superior pistil, situated 
upon a hypogynous disc and composed of two united and obliquely placed carpels, 
with an ovary containing u.sually numerous ovules attached to axile placentas. The 
ovary subsequently develops into a fruit which may be dry and capsular, or 
succulent and berry-like. The seeds are usually small and numerous, and contain 
endosperm. 

Many Solanaveae show jieculiarities in the position and arrangement of leaves 
and flowering branches, due to adnation or coalescenci* bcUween the primordia ol' 
neighboring jiarts. The prevailing leaf arrangement is alternate, and this is 
usually found in tin* vegetative parts; but, on tin* flowering branches, the leaves 
sometimes arise in pairs, due to the failure of certain of the leaf rudiments lo 
separate from the parent stems, except at levels considerably above their true points 
of origin. 

Another and very general character of the family is the presence, in the stems, 

of internal food-conducting paths. The stem of a plant, being an intermediary 

zone between roots and leaves, is concerned with the conduction, not only of water 
and minerals to the leaves, but also of elaborated foods from the leaves to the 
roots, which, being living, necessarily require to be supi)lied with these materials. 
This conduction takes place through the inner part of the bark, just outside the 

wood, and is confined in most plants to this region of the stem. The method of 

ring-barking aims at killing a tree indirectly by depriving the roots of their food 
supply, and is usually effective so long as suckers are not allowed to develop below 
the level of the ring. But ring-barking would not kill a solanaceous plant, because 
the roots would continue to receive a supply of sugars and proteins via the 
internal conducting paths, which are situated on the inner side of the wood. 

The Genus Solannm ,—More than half the total number of solanaceous plants 
belong to the genus Solanum, which comprises upwards of 900 species of varying 
habit, and is represented in most parts of the world. About 50 species are present 
in Australia. The most important economically is the potato (S, tuberosum, L.), 
a native of Chile and Peru, and introduced by the Spaniards into Europe between 
1560 and 1570. It was brought to England in 1584 by Raleigh from ^'irginia, 
where it had probably been introduced by the Spaniards from South America. 
Another important economic species, the Egg-plant (S, Melongena^ L.), is probably 
a native of tropical Asia. Of the 19 species in South Australia, /S', sodomaeum, L., 
and S, rostro/tumf Dun., are introduced weeds, the latter—called Buffalo Burr 
being a native of Mexico and western U.S.A. Of the remaining species, all of 
which are native, the commonest is the Black Nightshade {S. nigrum, L.), an 
almost cosmopolitan weed in this State, often wrongly called Deadly Night¬ 
shade, a name which really belongs to a much more poisonous plant Atropa 
Belladonna, L., which does not grow in South Australia except, perhaps, 
in a few private gardens. S, nigrum is a herbaceous annual or biennial, 

without prickles, and with small white flowers and globular berries of a black or 
dark-purple color. It is somewhat poisonous. Another native Solanum is the 
Kangaroo Apple (N. aviculare, Forst.f.), which is sometimes confused with the 
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Apple of Sodom, but differs in its leaf form, as well as in being devoid of si)ines 
or priekles. The orange-colored berries of this species are smaller than those of 
JS. fiodomaetm, and are said to be edible. 

Botanically the Solanunis are characterised by their symmetrical llow(»rs with 
rotate corolla, the cone-like arrangement of the live stamens, which are placed 
close together and surround the slender protruding style, and which shed their 
pollen through terminal pores and not by the lengthwise splitting of the anthers; 
a 1^0 by the berry type of fruit with usually numerous small flattened albuminous 
se(‘ds, each with a curved embryo inside. ** 

Description of S. aodcmaeum, rnr. IlcrmunnU .—A semi-shrubby plant of more or 
less spreading liabit, from 18iii. to several feet in height. Branches covered with 
stellate hairs, and armed with scattered, straight, awl-shaped, pungent spines J to ^in. 
long. Leaves petiolatc, mostly about S^in. long and 2iin. wide, deeply and sinnately 
lobod, with scattered hairs on both surfaces, the petioles and nerves spiny, the lobes 
rounded. Flowers solitary or few in short cymes; calyx bell-shaped, densely (or some¬ 
times sparingly) spiny outside, stellate-hairy, the lobes linear-lanceolate and acute, 
slightly scarious on the margins, closing over the young fruit, becoming reflexed when 
the fr\iit is mature; corolla violet, jdicate, lin. in diameter, the lobes broadly ovate, 
cuspidate, stellate-pubescent outside; stamens shorter than the corolla, the anthers 
oblong with two small apical pores; ovary globose, glabrous, with a nearly straight 
style thickened at the base and terminating in an almost* hemispherical stignui. Fruit 
de]>ressed-globular, 1 lin. in diameter, at first green variegated with white, finally pale 
yellow’. 

Period of flow’ering: October to April. 

Means of Spreading. —Tlu* Apple of Sodom is spread by seed. Probably w’ind 
and rain are the chief agents of dispiu’sal, for, unlike its near relative the African 
Boxthorn, the berries of which arc eagerly sought after by birds, this plant is 
left severely alone by most animals. The berries are left to rot on the parent 
bushes, any full grown specimen of wdiich will show numbers of the dri(*d and 
shrivelled remains of the fruits of the previous year. These eventually become 
detached, and are then doubtless carried by ram or wind, the contained seefis 
germinating at some distance from the parent plants. 

Properties. —The poisonous nature of the berries, which are stated to have? caused 
the death of children, is due to the contained alkaloid, soluvine, })resent in varying 
amounts in many species of the genus Solayunn. This substance is abundantly 
present in the potato plant, not so much in the tubers, but in the green parts, 
especially in the young sprouts; and fatal poisoning has been km)wn to follow^ 
the ingestion of potato shoots. The normal potato tuber contains very little of 
this alkaloid, about 0.04 gram per kilogram, of unpeeled tuber; but some young 
potatoes have been found to contain 0.23 gram, and some newly budded from seed 
as much as 0.58 gram. Epidemics of solanine poisoning have occurred in military 
barrack-rooms as a result of eating i)otatoes with an abnormally high solanine 
content, and similar outbreaks have been known to take place among civil popu¬ 
lations. In Glasgow in 1917, 61 persons were poisoned as a result of eating 
potatoes which w^ere subsequently found, on analysis, to contain five or six times 
the amount of solanine of normal potatoes. The same alkaloid has been responsible 
for cases of poisoning due to eating the berries of S. nigrum and S. dulcamara. 
Solanine is a glucosidal alkaloid, that is, it is readily hydrolysed to form a sugar and 
another alkaloid solanidine, which retains the poisonous properties of the parent 
substance. Taken internally it acts as an irritant, causing acute gastro-enteritis, 
and producing such symptoms as headache, severe colic, hot skin, fever, rapid pulse, 
vomiting in some cases, in others nausea only, diarrhoea, great weakness, and 
depression. It also acts upon the general nervous system, though somewhat 
irregularly, causing giddiness, dilatation of the pupils, and, in severe cases, paralysis 
of respiration, coma, and death. The latter effects may be due to the presence of 
small amounts of other substances, such as atropine and other tropines. Further- 
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more, there appear to be slight differences in the physical and chemical properties 
of solanine obtained from different sources. Thus Willimott found that tlie 
Bolanine distinguished as solanuieS —isolated fi'oiu IN', i^odonniriim had a hitter 
taste and an irritating action on the throat, not observed in other samples; also 
that it gave somewhat different color reactions. 

Kradicaiion. The Apple of Sodom is a perennial plant, hut is not difheult to 
get rid of, once its eradication is conscientiously undertaken. It does not spread 
as rapidly as Boxthorn, nor does it form im])enetrabie thickets, the individual 
plants being usually well spaced out on the ground occupied. Uepeat(»d cutting 
will soon exhaust it, but it is better, if such is at all practicable, to dig out or 
pull up the plants with the roots, and to burn them in heaps as soon as they are 
sufficiently dry. On arable land it is easily ke])t under by cultivation. 

(Tlie writer d(*idres to express thanks to Or. K. S. Rogers for allowing liiiu to consult 
his private library.) 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


KXPOltTS OF KG(J8 ANG EGG .JIH.Y-DECEMBEK, 1933 AND 1932. 

By W. L. .Johnston (Government Statist), 

Pompiled by the Government Statist from returns eolleeted direct from Merehauts. 

Grand Total Exports. 

Qijuiutity.-—K^^s> in shell aii<l in pulp in terms of eggs in shell—July-December, 1933, .5,600,000 
dozen ; 1932, .5,000,000 dozen. 

Value. —July-December, 1933, £263,819; 1932, £245,228, increase £18,591. The interstate 
trade increased from £33,971 to £52,474, and the trade with oversea countries was just slightly 
ahead of the 1932 level, £211,345 (£211,257). 

The following are the details of exports, July-December, 1933 and 1932 ;— 


State. 1 

Eggs ii 

ti Shell. 

Egg 

Pulp. 

Total 

Value. 

New South Wales (Ex. B.H.)..... 

Doz. 

215,679 

93,714 

84,322 

17,123 

£ 

1 7,817 

3,076 
2,320 
784 

Lbs. 

658,297 

9,376 

676,925 

71,250 

£ 

19,033 
256 
17,051 
^ 2,137 

£ 

26,850 

3,332 

19,371 

2,921 



Total Interstate, 1933. 

1932. 

410,738 

303,496 

13,997 

12,746 

1,415,848 

767,842 

38,477 

21,226 j 

52,474 

33,971 


3,944,216 

3,724,080 

207,324 

192,082 

148,000 

476,000 

4,021 

18,276 

211,.345 
211,2.57 

1932 . 

Grand Total 1933. 

1932. 

4,364,054 

4,027,676 

221,321 

205,728 

1,663,848 

1,232,842 

42,498 

39,500 

263,819 

245,228 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
EXAMINED DURING THE MONTHS OF DECEMBER, 1933, 
AND JANUARY, 1934. 

Impokts. 

Inierfitate. 


I3ece 

mber. . 

January. 

Dec 

•ember. . 

January. 

Apples (bushels). 

11(5 

3 

Potatoes (bags) .. .^ . 

3,408 

225 

Apricots (bushels). 

3 


Bulbs (packages) . 

23 

35 

Bananas (bushels). 

I(»,71«i 

11,123 

Plants (packages). 

32 

33 

Citrus— 



Seeds (packages) . 

.30 

51 

Grape Fruit (bushels) .. 

2 

21 

Trees, Fruit (package) . . .. 

1 

— 

Lemons (bushels). 

1 

9 

Wine Casks (No.). 

2,664 

2,857 

Oranges (bushels). 

S 

220 




Mangoes (bushel) . 

1 

— 

Fumigated- 



Passion Fruit (bushels) ... 

110 

151 

Citrus—Oranges (bush.) 

— 

80 

Paw Paws (bushels). 

2 

— 

Wine Casks (No.). 

7 

.50 

Poaches (bushels). 

3 

31 




Pineapples (bushels) . 

5f54 

278 

Rejected — 



Plums (bushels) . 

1 

2 

Apples (bushels). 

— 

3 

Currants, Black (bushels) 

2 

4 

Bananas (bushels) . 

55J 

32 

Peanuts (bags) . 

255 

KM) 

Pineapples (bushels). . .. 

4 

— 

Peanut Kernels (bags) .... 

.55 

(5 

Second-hand cases (No.) 

1 

11 

Cucumbers (bushels) . 

5 






OVKRSEilS. 

state Law. 


Wine CaskH (No.). 079 1,507 

Fumigated .—Wine Caske (No.) . 77 


Federal Quarantine Act. 






l)ei;emlx*r. .lanuary. 





Packages. Lbs. Packages. 

Jjbs. 

Seeds, &c. ... 




8,247 752,CKM) l,.56l 

293,814 

Canes. 




45 -- 119 


Cocoanut Chest 

s. 



415 105 

— 

Tea Chesta ... 




2,304 — 4,193 


Plants . 




~ 1 

50 (No.) 





Super Ft. 

Super. Ft. 

Timber. 




180,989 1,836,.389 14.5,405 

1,600,248 




Exports. 




Federal Commerce Act, 



Packages, 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packeiges. 

Colombo .... 

Apples . 

— 

163 

Straits Settle- Apricots. 

— 4 


Pears . 

— 

10 

ments Cherries. 

5 — 

Netherlands, 

Citrus—Oranges 

58 

— 

Citrus—Lemons 

2 2 

East Indies 

Peaches . 

— 

12 

Oranges 

2 — 

New Zealand 

Citrus—Oranges 

3,913 

— 

Gooseberries .. 

5 — 

Singapore ... 

Apples . 

— 

2 

Peaches . 

6 


Apricots. 

__ 

2 

Plums. 

— 20 


Citrus—Lemons 

2 

— 

Potatoes . 

— 16 


Peaches. 

— 

13 

Other Vegetables 

2 2 


’Plums. 

05 

159 




Other Vegetables 

33 

29 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF RUTTKRFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY 1034. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Hiitterfat. 


Average 

Test. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Jterd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 

J anuary. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

J anuary. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per ('ow 
October 

•Fanuary. 



23-55 

IbH. 

Lbfi. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


.^./C .. 

33 

33-74 

11,2174 

339-92 

2,320-60 

.538-75 

16-33 

117-63 

4-80 

:i/D .. 

27-87 

15.245 

451-84 

2,265-88 

779-94 

23-12 

121-66 

5-12 

.VE .. 

37 

26-42 

13,031 

3.52-19 

1,942-02 

672-02 

18-16 

101-90 

5-16 

.'i/p . . 

35-19 

28-48 

20,7644 

590-07 

2,76.5-13 

942-87 

26-79 

130-66 

4-54 

r>/R.. 

«1 

56-39 

18,98.'> 

311-23 

1,875-00 

837 52 

13-73 

78-25 

4-41 

."»/S. .. 

13 

7-68 

4,258 A 

327-57 

2,208-94 

222-22 

17 09 

108-33 

.5-22 

r»/EE . 

17 

16-29 

10,225“ 

601-47 

2,761-73 

489-24 

28 78 

133-91 

4-78 

.5/Go . 

18-87 

15-90 

7,9914 

423-50 

1,705-61 

363-42 

19-26 

81-37 

4-5.5 

r>/KK 

20 

16-29 

11,1614 

5.58-08 

2,337-85 

523.50 

26-17 

107-92 

4-69 

5/NN 

15-«1 

13-19 

5,5734 

357-04 

2.302-95 

276-33 

17-70 

1 113-14 

, 4-96 

i>/QQ . 

15-74 

10-74 

5,7534 

.365-53 

1,888-02 

282-.58 

17-95 

' 93-73 

! 4-91 

5/RR 

21 

10-19 

4,3904 

209-07 

1,403-54 

218-32 

10-40 

77-10 

4-97 


17 

13-87 

6,800 

401-70 

1,998-61 

344-80 

20-37 

I 95-11 

5-11 

5/TT . 

12 

9-19 

6,6044 

.550-37 

2,841-24 

316 08 

26-34 

i 138.55 

4-79 

.'i/VV . 

14 

10-94 

2,3514 

167-96 

1,911-46 

122-78 

8-77 

1 8.S-02 

5-22 

r)/ww 

23 

! 12-90 

6,296 

273-74 

1 764-69 

288-23 

12-53 

1 82-87 

4-.58 

^/Xx 

17-77 

17-77 

7.372A 

414.88 

2,208-68 

365-72 

20-58 

1 108-44 

4-96 

o/Yy 

14 

U-26 

5.156 V 

.368-32 

1,704-82 

246-13 

17-58 

1 84-81 

4-77 






Nov.-Jan 



Nwv.-Jan. 


.'i/Z^. . 

30 

29-62 

18,367 V 

612-25 

1.893-18 

707-98 

23-58 

69-80 

3-85 

.'S/Aaa 

19 

18 

10.989 V 

578 39 

1,642-54 

550-87 

28-99 

' 81-00 

5-()! 

5/Hub 

17 

17 

6,107 

359 23 

1,347-70 

317-01 

18-65 

j 67-03 

' .5-10 

r. 

13 

12 

2.604 

, 200-31 

1 

— 

135-83 

10-45 

1 — 

.5-2-' 

1 

Monrs 

22-63 

18-43 

9.147-55 

1 404-17 

2,115-48 

1 

j 433-73 

19-16 

1 101-28 

1 

! 4-74 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KKSCLTS Ot' Bt'lTKRFAT TBSTS FOR .lANUARY, 1934. 



A v(‘rage 

\verage 


Milk. 



Butterfat, 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
(’ows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

PtM* Herd 
during 
.1 anuary. 

Per Cow 
during 
.1 anuary. 

Per I’ow 
July 
to 

J anuary. 

Per Henl 
during 
.1 anuary. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

J anuary. 

.\verage 

Test. 

7/E .. 

28 42 

22-74 

Lbs. 

I3.348i 

Lbs. 

469 68 

Lbs. 

3,601-40 

Lbs. 

505-78 

^Lbs. 

17-80 

Lbs. 

141-75 

% 

3-79 

7/H . 

7 

6-87 

4.2951 

613-64 

4,080-87 

194 97 

27-86 

193-11 

4-54 

7/K . 

12-10 

10-48 

6.5121 

538-22 

4,869-84 

283-73 

23-45 

190-94 

4-36 

7/L .. 

35-81 

34-74 

18,9851 

530-17 

3,912-29 

800-64 

22-36 

181-83 

4-22 

7/P .. 

25 

24-03 

11,7064 

468-26 

4,899-73 

577-69 

23-11 

229-lK) 

4-93 

7/T .. 

17 

15-68 

7,1431 

420-21 

3.029-01 

304-78 

17-93 

131-40 

4-27 

7/Y .. 

27 

24 

9,949 

368-48 

3,909-01 

441-78 

16-36 

171-60 

4-44 

7/Aa . 

14 

12-90 

6,1831 

441-68 

3,747-82 

5,477-17 

288-72 

20-62 

160-68 

4-67 

7/Kk 

, 22-77 

20-03 

16,5191 

72.5-49 

692-34 

30-41 

224-49 

4-19 

7/Mm 

40 

33-48 

1 15,3744 1 

1 384-.36 

4.796-80 

586-91 

14-67 

180-90 

3-82 

7/Pp . 

21 

17-48 

1 11,0964 

528-40 

1 4,169-50 

489-36 

23-30 

212-32 

4-41 

7/Tt . 

17 

13 

1 7,0521 

414-85 

! 4,295-20 I 

286-63 

16-86 

179-41 

4-06 

7/l’ir 

21 

18 

9.5631 1 

45.5-40 

1 3,115.55 

428-61 

20-41 

142-40 

4 48 

7/Vv . 

16-13 

1.5-48 

9,104 

569-98 

.5,351-53 

1 407-06 

25-24 

243-44 

4-43 

7/Xx 

19 

17-32 

11,4091 

600-50 

4,802-06 

589-69 

31-04 

249-73 

5-17 

7/Yy 

24-97 

19-35 

7,3544 

294-53 

2,605-27 

314-05 

12-68 

109-67 

4-27 

7/Bbu 

71-42 

, 58-65 

28,4884 

399-33 

3,848-36 

1.331-23 

18-66 

1 174-75 

4-65 

7/Cqc 

21-06 

18-55 

7,843 

372-41 

4.050-90 

348-66 

16-56 

! 183-19 

4-45 

7/Dui) 

13 

11 

5,1374 

39.5-19 

4,134-01 

242-92 

18 69 

; 192-89 

4-73 

7/Kek 

U-74 

9 97 

5,3861 

458-81 

3,285-95 

250-03 

21-30 

157-92 

4-64 

7/Fff 

' 21 

i7’6r> 

7,5971 

361-78 

Get.-Jan. 
2,208 40 
Nov.-Jaii. 
1,314-52 

1 

336-07 

16-00 

1 Oet.-Jan. 

1 98-31 

4-42 

7/Ggg 

, 16-94 

13-48 

5,9764 

352-80 

. 290-33 

I 17-14 

Nov.-Jan. 
i 62-46 

1 4-86 

Means 

22-88 

19 77 

i 10,278-11 

I 449-22 

1 4,068 62 

154 18 

1 19-^5 

1 180-18 

4-42 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESliJ/IS OF ItUTTBRFAT TK3TS FOR JANFARY, 1934. 


Average Average 
Herd No. of ; No. of 
No. Cows in (’ows in 
Herd. Milk. 


.. 

6/C .. 
6/H . 
6/Y .. 
6/II .. 
6/Ll . 
6/00 . 
6/Pp . 
6/ER 
6/TT . 
6/Xx 
6 /Zz.. 
6/BBB 
6/Ccc 
6/Ddd 
6/BkB 

6/Fff 

6/GaG 

6/Hhh 

6/III . 
6/Jj.i 
6/Kkk 
6/Lll 


18 

17 

20-45 

16-90 

22-48 

20-42 

14 

13 

25 

23-48 

24 

21-26 

20 

18 

15 

13-13 

29 

27-16 

17-42 

16-45 

26-03 

24-10 

28 

24-42 

26-52 ! 

21-68 

21-45 

17*42 

19-03 

1 16-39 

24-68 

21-61 

22 

1 20-29 

26-39 

20-52 

17 

17 

21-32 

20-29 

25-65 

23-39 

39 

36-13 

22 j 

17-16 


Milk. 


I’er Herd 
during | 
.January. I 


Lbs. 


Per Cow 
during 
January. 


Lbs. 


Per Cow 
December 
to 

.) anuary. 


Lbs. 


Per II erd 
during 
J anuary. 


Lbs. 


9,486 

U.494i 

lX.545i 

7,848 

21,633X 

16,838 

14,U58^ 

9,043{ 

27,194 

13,696 

22,553 

19,8821 

18,7684 

12,741 

14,705 

20,983 

18,912 

19,6014 

12,121 

20,993 

17,2804 

33,201 

12,1014 


527-00 

663-51 

513-59 

560-21 

865- 34 

701- 58 

702- 93 
642-90 
95908 
786-22 

866- 42 
710-09 
707-71 
593-98 
772-72 

850- 20 
859-63 
742-76 
713-00 
984-66 
673-70 

851- 31 
650-07 


1,178-86 

1,373-95 

1,131-47 

1,190-68 

1,625-20 

1,389-69 

1,646-11 

1,406-58 

1,910-41 

1,610-09 

1,701-22 

1,438-55 

1,497-44 

1,224-13 

1,583-59 

1,717-07 

1,758-26 

1,539-40 

1,385-62 

1,808-54 

1,329-37 

1,827-16 

1,108-07 


478- 62 

479- 26 
591-80 
355-80 
954-70 
657-51 
650-73 
456-95 

1,102-83 

615-84 

992-39 

908-71 

808-53 

.597-08 

632-77 

815-49 

814-96 

820-87 

548-08 

845-41 

824-82 

1,321-20 

560-99 


Butterfat. 


I ! .\verage 

Per Cow Per Cow | Test. 


duting 

January. 

December 
to 1 

January. ' 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

% 

26-59 

67-57 

5‘05 

27-64 

57-13 

4-18 

26-33 

59-21 

5-13 

25-41 

61-25 

4-54 

38-19 

70-95 

4-41 

27-40 

53-12 

3-90 

32-64 

77-18 

4-63 

30-46 

69-12 

4-74 

38-89 

77-31 

4-04 

36-35 

71-76 

4-50 

38-12 

73-13 

4-40 

32-46 

67-48 

; 4-57 

30-49 

64-85 

4-31 

27-00 

54-74 

4-54 

33-25 

66-08 

4-30 

33-04 

67-89 

3*89 

37-04 

73-74 

4-31 

31-11 

63-04 

4*19 

32*24 

61-61 

4-52 

39-65 

73-96 

4-03 

32-16 

62-77 

4-77 

33-88 

72-07 

3-98 

26-50 

49*60 

4-63 


Means 


22-80 


20-31 


16,838-09 


738-48 


1.515-60 


731-19 


32-07 


65-42 


4-34 
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EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[By C. F. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 

A series of feeding testa are being condu«et*ed at Parafield Poultry Station with a 
view to ascertaining if suitable foods which are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of iliO White Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April 1st, 19^3. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

^o. 1 Test. —Morning- -Wet mash composed of ^ part crushed barley, 3 parts 
wholemeal (by weight), ^Ib. moat meal, 30 per cent, chaffed grceiifeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 2 Te.st. —Dry mash compo.sod of same projiortions as No. 1 Test. 

Midday—Greenfeed. livening—Wheat. 

No. 3 Test. —Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts pollard (by 
weight), ^Ib. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night -loz. wheat per bird. 

No-. 4 Test.—Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (by 
weight), ^Ib. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat ])er bird. 

No. 5 Te.st. —Morning—l^ozs. wheat per bird. 

Evening—Hozs. wdieat per bird. Greenfeed in season. 

The following are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April 1st, 1933, 
to February 28th, 1934. 

Definite conclusions, however, c%annot be given at this juncture with, regard to the 
various methods of feeding. It is nece.ssary for the tests to complete the 12 months 
before any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 


No. Eggs Laid Total Eggs Laid 

April 1st to No. Eggs Laid April Ist to 

No. of Test. Januarv^ 31st. Month February. February 28th. 

No 1 6,318 610 6,928 

No 2. 5,957 575 6,532 

No’ 3 5,408 565 5,973 

No. 4. 6,304 840 7,144 

No. 5 . 2,857 295 3,152 


I BARLEY 

^ We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, tp submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at anv Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK a CO., 

CBANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TRLEFHOHB : OENTBAL 48S5 Md 4866. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1933-34. 

Skotion 1.—WmTK Lbohobns. 


I Score to Month ending February 



1 

1 




Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 

Eggs- 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

B. F. Ashmeckde- 

398, MagUl Road, Ken¬ 
sington Park 

(1) 138 

(2) 66 

(3) 160 

364 

L. R. Badcock . 

77, Findon Rd., Woodville 

(4) 130 

(6) 148 

(6) 122 

400 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(7) 103 

(8) 136 

(9) 71 

309 

C. J. C. Burton. 

MaUala. 

(10) 101 

(11) 67 

(12) 154 

322 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 130 

(14) 153 

(16) 108 

391 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16) 143 

(17) 166 

(18) 109 

408 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19) isr) 

(20) 149 

(21) 125 

429 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 83 

(23) • 

(24) 26 

109 

«. F.Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(26) 118 

(26) 95 

(27) 168 

371 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 68 

(29)149 

(30) 138 

355 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 77 

(32) 14 

(33) 86 

177 

R. C. Crittenden- 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34) 122 

(35)148 

(36) 82 

352 

Ohas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37) 157 

(38)110 

(39)125 

392 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 122 

(41) 127 

(42) 113 

362 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(43)138 

(44)127 

(46) 144 

409 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(46) 137 

(47) 84 

(48) 110 

331 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

(49)123 

(50) 75 

(61) 104 

302 

V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(62) 93 

(63) 131 

(64) 133 

357 

W. Chas. Slape. 

Magill Road, Magill ..... 

(66) 150 

(66) 153 

(67) 164 

467 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury . 

(68) 126 

(59) 97 

(60) 155 

377 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(61) 140 

(62) 97 

(63) 127 

364 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry St., Murray Bdge. 

(64) 77 

(65) 78 

(66) 13 

168 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(67) 162 

(68) 112 

(69)70 

344 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd., Salisbury 

(70) 121 

(71) 147 

(72) 102 

370 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 
Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(73) 112 

(74) 106 

(75) 100 

318 

E. A. Lamerton .... 

(76) 117 

(77) 42 

(78)162 

311 

0. H. Lines, jun. ... 
G. H. Lines, jun. . .. 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79)126 

(80) 144 

(81) 45 

314 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

1 (82) 137 

(83) 136 

(84) 127 

399 

V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(85) 122 

(86) 88 

(87) 67 

277 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(88) 160 

(89) 117 

(90) 116 

393 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91) 126 

(92) 166 

(93) 134 

424 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(94) 38 

(95)148 

(96) 108 

294 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(97)137 

(98) * 

(99) 60 

187 

5. E. Reedman. 

61, Gilbert Street, 
Gilberton 

(100) 85 

(101) 133 

(102) 79 

297 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells j 

(103) 114 

(104) 128 

(105) 166 

407 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kovern,” Two Wells 

(106)140 

(107)108 

(108) 118 

366 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . ;... 

(109) 99 

(110) 129' 

(111)142 

370 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla .. 

(112) 144 

(113) 129 

(114) 44 

317 

Thomas A Elson ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(116) 24 

(116) 62 

(117) 136 

211 

Thomas A Elson ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 118 

(119) 139 

(120) 133 

390 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler... 

(121) 78 

(122) 160 

(123) 147 

385 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler.... .. 

(124) 110 

(126) 76 

(126) 136 

322 

F. F. Welford ..... 

1, Ludgate Circus, . 

> Colonel Lteht Gardens 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(127) 127 

(128) 133 

1 

(129) 76 

335 

F. P. Welford . 

(130) 163 

(131)166 

(132) 41 

360 
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Eco-LAYiifo Competition—Seotion 1—White Leohosns— 


Score to Month ending February 
28th, 1934. 


Competitor. 

1 Address. 

1 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 

Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No. - 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. W. Dawes . 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
a 1 . 

(133) 94 
(136)167 

(134) 161 
(137) 132 

(136) 163 
(138) 134 

418 

433 

Total—Seotioi 

— 

— 

— 

ir>,75» 


Section 2—Any other Light Breeds. 


V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(139) 141 

(140) 87 j 

(141) 84 

312 


(Minorcas) 





M. 0. and C. A. 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

(142) 59 

(143) 105 

(144) 77 

241 

Roberts 

(Minorcas) 





Total—Section 2 . | 

— 

— 

•— 

663 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 




Arthur Cook .. 

187, Goodwood Road, 

(146) 148 

(146)173 

(147) * 

321 


Colonel Light Gardens 





B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(148) 35 

(149) 11 

(160) 63 

109 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Mibtary Road, Grange .. 

(151) 102 

(162) 101 

(163) 160 

353 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(164) 160 

i (165) 165 

(156) ♦ 

325 

Los. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(167) 161 

(168) 118 

(169) • 

279 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(160) 77 

(161)118 

(162) 60 

255 

J. H. Dowling. 

Gfossop . 

(163) 92 

(164) 66 

(166) 23 

171 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk. 

(166) 146 

(167) 70 

(168) 76 

292 

H. H. Hefford. 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(169) 94 

(170) • 

(171) 189 

283 


Bridge 





F. J. Hudson . 

54, WiUcox Av., Prospect 

(172) 82 

(173) 140 

(174) 38 

260 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(176) • 

(176) 204 

(177) 77 

281 


Glenunga Gardens 





C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(178) 106 

(179) • 

(180) 127 

233 

C. H. Lines, j un. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(181) 109 

(182) 77 

Cl 83) 137 

323 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(184) 152 

(186) 180 

(186) 147 

479 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(187) 164 

(188)153 

(189) 162 

479 

J. Rawe. 

Honey ton St., Seaton Pk. 

(190) 160 

(191) 81 

(192) * 

241 

S. E. Reedman. 

61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(193) 118 

(194) 82 

(196) 125 

326 

S. E. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(196) 67 

(197) 147 

(198) 132 

346 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawler. 

(199) 47 

(200) 116 

(201) 121 

284 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(202) 178 

(203) 139 

(204) • 

317 


Glenunga Gardens 

1 




N. F. Richardson ... 

60, Beaufort St., Wood¬ 

(206) 200 

(206) 159 

(207) 151 

510 


ville Park, Kilkenny 





W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(208)126 

(209) 41 

(210) 62 

229 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(211) 76 

(212) 135 

(213) 158 

369 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(214) 24 

(216) ♦ 

(216) 109 

133 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(217) 147 

(218) 139 

(219) * 

286 

1 

Total—Section 3 . 

—- 

— 

— 

7,483 


H. Fidge . 

V. F. Gameau. 

V. F. Gameau. 

H. J. MiUs. 

W. R. Williams - 

W. R. WUliams .... 

Bruce Rowe . 

Bruce Rowe . 

Total—Seotion 


Section 4—Any other 
313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park (Rhode Is. Rc^) 
Findon Road, Woodville 
(Rhode Island Reds) 
Findon Road, Woodville 
(Rhode Island Reds) 
Edward St., Edwardstown 
(Rhode Island Reds) 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 
(Rhode Island Reds) 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 
(Rhode Island Reds) 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 
(Bamevelders) 

“ St. Kevem,” Two Wells 
(Welsumers) 

4 . 


Heavy Breeds. 


(220) 50 

(221) 62 

(222) 64 

166 

(223) 127 

(224) 102 

(226) 109 

338 

(226) 95 

(227) 83 

(228) 143 

321 

(229) 163 

(230) 129 

(231) 83 

365 

(232) 84 

(233) 108 j 

(234) 93 

285 

(235) 98 

(236) 42 

(237) 134 

274 

(238) 146 

(239) 117 

(240) • 

262 

(241) 37 

(242) 131 

(243) 1 

169 

— 

— 

1 — 

I 2,180 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL EGG-LAYING (COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

C()nduct4*(l at the Parafield Poultry Station under the supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 

LEADING SCOPES TO WEEK ENDED MARCH '‘2nd, \m^.~FIRST 
GRADE EGGS ONLY, 


White Leohobns. 

p]ggs Laid. Bird No. 


Singles — 

A. G. Dawes. 167 IBG 

B. Rowe . 165 105 

L. A. (J. Pitt. 165 0i» 

Trios — 

W. C. Slape. 467 55-57 

A. G. Dawes. 483 136-138 

B. Cooke . 429 19-21 

Teams — 

L. A. G. Pitt. 817 88-93 

W. A. (.^arter. 799 13-18 

B. Rowe . 773 103—108 


Minorcas. 


Singles — 

V. F. Gameau. 141 

M. 0. and C. A. Roberts. 105 


139 

143 


Black Orpingtons. 


Singles— 

A. G. Dawes...., 
N. F. Richardson 
H. H. HoiTord 


204 

176 

200 

205 

189 

171 


Trios — 

N. F. Richardson 

H. J. Mills. 

H. J. Mills. 


510 

205-207 

479 

187-189 

479 

184-186 


Teams — 

H. J. Mills .... 

L. H. Crawford 
S. E. Reedman 


958 


184-189 

678 ^ 

/only o'] 
birds J 

^ 161-156 

671 


193-198 


Any Other Heavy Breeds. 
Rhode 1 stand Reds. 


Singles — 

H. J. Mills. 

B Rowe (Barnevelders) 
V. F. Gameau. 


153 

229 

145 

238 

143 

228 


Trios— 

H. J. Mills ... 
V. F. Gameau 
V. F. Gameau 


365 

229-231 

338 

223-225 

321 

226-228 


Teams — 

V. F. Gameau. 659 223-22-8 

W. R. Williams . 559 232-237 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The fcUowing figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological J>)partmont, 
show the rainfaU at the subjoined stations for the month of February, 1934, also the average 
precipitation for February, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1934. 

Av’ge. 

for 

Feb. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Fa» Noeth 

AND 11 

1 

>PER Is 

fORTH. 

Oodnadatta .... 

0-25 

0-67 

4-09 

Marree. 

0-83 

0-30 

5-93 

Farina. 

0-21 

0-53 

6-48 

Copley. 

0-84 

0-52 

7-93 

Beltana. 

2-30 

0-65 

8-53 

Blinman . 

, 1-64 

0-73 

11-92 

Hookina . 

1 0*74 

04.7 

11-40 

Hawker. 

[ ()'8b 

0-57 

12-31 

Wilson. 

1 0-78 

002 

11-82 

Gordon . 

, 0-7() 

1 0-78 

10-59 

Quorn . 

1 0*70 

1 0-60 

13-29 

Port Augusta.... 

1 0-53 

0-52 

9-40 

Bruce . 

or,8 

or,8 

9-95 

Hammond. 

0*3() 

000 

11-27 

Wilmington .... 

1-71 

0-59 

17-43 

Willowie . 

0*38 

0-72 

12-28 

Melrose . 

0-88 

0-80 

22-94 

Boolcroo Centre 

0-()8 

0-00 

15-23 

Port Germain ... 

M4 

or,i 

12-56 

Wirrabara. 

0*51 

0‘HI 

19-34 

Appila. 

0*44 

0-68 

14-00 

Cradock.' 

0*70 

000 

10-83 

Carrieton. 

0-57 

o-r,8 

12-29 

Johnburg .' 

0-77 

0-53 

10-59 

Eurelia . 

0-68 

0-02 

12-85 

Orroroo.1 

0-64 

003 

13-23 

Nackara . 

107 

0-08 

11-18 

Black Rock. 

0-50 

003 

12-43 

Oodlawirra .... 

0-80 

001 

11-07 

Peterborough.... 

0-83 

000 

13-27 

Yongala. 

0-64 

007 

14-47 

North East. 


Yiinta . 

0-90 

002 

8-54 

Waukaringa .... 

0-98 

0-51 

7-97 

Mannahill . 

1-00 

0-08 

8-21 

Cockbum . 

0-00 

001 

7-98 

Broken Hill, 




N.S.W. 

0-22 

0-85 

9-67 

Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

000 

0-53 

13-20 

Port Broughton. 

0-65 

0-54 

13-92 

Bute. 

0-49 

0-52 

15-49 

Laura. 

0-52 1 

0-69 

17-99 

Caltowie . 

0-47 

0-09 

16-75 

Jamestown. 

0-44 

006 

17-76 

Gladstone . 

0*54 

0-61 

16-33 

Crystal Brook ... 

0-79 

0-63 

15-82 

Georgetown .... 

0-95 

0-71 

18-41 

Narridy.| 

0-60 

002 

15-88 

Redhill . 

0*69 

0-63 

16-61 

Spalding . 

0-44 

0-80 

18-99 

Gulnare. 

0-56 

0-81 

18-71 

Yacka . 

0-44 

0-64 

16-40 

Koolunga . 

0-68 

0-65 

15-43 

Snowtown. 

0-75 

0-53 

16-71 


Station. 

For ! 
Feb., 1 
1934. 1 

Av’gc. 

for 

Feb. 

Av’ge. 

Annua) 

Rain- 

far. 

1 

Lower North- 

-coiUtnuf.d. 


Brinkworth. 

0-54 

0-69 

15-83 

Blyth. 

0-27 

0-64 

16-80 

Clare . 

0-39 

0-83 

24-66 

1 Mintaro. 

0 25 

0-75 

23-47 

Watorvale. 

()-3l 

0-80 

26-91 

Auburn . 

0-27 

0-84 

24-00 

Hoyleton. 

0-20 

0-57 

17-.36 

Balaklava. 

0-38 

0-.57 

15-49 

1 Port Wakefield .. 

0-61 

0-63 

12-96 

Terowio. 

0-63 

0-82 

13 40 

Yarcowie. 

0-63 

0-72 

13-63 

Hallett. 

0-90 

0-70 

16-48 

Mount Bryan.... 

0-44 

0-8() 

16-81 

j Kooringa. 

0-47 

0-09 

17-92 

I Farrell’s F'lat ... 

0-47 

0-65 

18*68 

1 West of Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

()39 

0-63 

18-93 

Saddleworth .... 

0-37 

0-72 

19*61 

Marrabol. 

0-34 

0-62 

19*94 

Riverton. 

0-32 

0-68 

20-81 

Tarlee . 

0-15 

0-64 

18*13 

Stockport . 

0-19 

0-61 

16-97 

Hamley Bridge . 

016 

0-65 

16-61 

Kapunda . 

0-32 

0-70 

19-82 

Freeling. 

0-09 

0-62 

17-88 

Greenock. 

0-21 

0-70 

21-67 

Truro . 

0-23 

0-68 

19*96 

Stockwcll . 

0-79 

0-71 

20-17 

Nuriootpa. 

0-33 

0-67 

20-72 

Angaston. 

0-28 

0-71 

22-47 

Tanunda. 

0-17 

0-00 

22-03 

Lyndoch . 

0-06 

0-69 

23-46 

Williamstown ... 

002 

0-72 

27-77 

Adelaide Plains. 



Owen. 

0-06 

0-86 

14-53 

Mallala . 

0-12 

0-62 

16-59 

Roseworthy .... 

0 11 

0-58 

17-39 

Gawler. 

o-or. 

0-69 

18-97 

Two Wells. 

0-81 

0-55 

16-75 

Virginia. 

037 

0-59 

17-18 

Smithfield. 

0-05 

0-73 

17-65 

Salisbury. 

O-ll 

0-64 

18-59 

Adelaide . 

0-14 

0-73 

21-16 

Glen Osmond.... 

0-04 

0-72 

26-03 

Magill . 

0-05 

0-82 

25-60 

Mount Lofty 

Ranges. 


Teatree Gully ... 

0-17 

0-88 

1 27-33 

Stirling West ... 

0-17 

1-22 

1 47-05 

Uraidla . 

0-14 

1-11 

44-19 

Clarendon. 

0-26 

0-88 

32-89 

Morphett Vale .. 

0-37 

0-73 

22-68 

Noarlunga. 

0-35 

0-69 

20-41 

Willunga. 

0-21 

0-80 

26*03 

Aldinga. 

0-14 

0-70 

20-28 
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RAINFALL— eowUnutd. 


Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1934. 

AVge. 

for 

Feb. 

Av’ge. 1 

Annual 

Rain¬ 
fall. 1 

Mount Lop 

TY RA^ 

roES—c 

ontinued. 

Myponga. 

0-19 

1-17 

29-68 

Normanville. 

0-63 

0*66 

20-73 

Yankalilla. 

0*07 

0-78 

22-90 

Mount [peasant.. 

0-27 

0*77 

27-24 

Birdwood . 

0 17 

0-72 

29 24 

Gumoracha. 

026 

0*83 

33-44 

MUlbrook Res.... 

0-32 

112 

34-82 

Tweedvale. 

022 

0-89 

35-97 

Woodside . 

0-39 

0-90 

32-30 

Ambleside. 

017 

0-88 

34-90 

Naime. 

0-33 

0-91 

28-17 

Mount Barker .. 

• 0-20 

092 

31-97 

Eohunga . 

0-20 

0 92 

33-26 

Macclesfield .... 

0*28 

0 90 

30-44 1 

Meadows. 

0-25 

0-98 

36-21 

Strathalbyn .... 

0-39 

0-72 

19-32 

Mubbay Flats and Vallb 

Meningie. 

0-72 

0*61 

18-42 

Milang. 

0-35 

0-67 

14-97 

Langhorne's Ok. . 

0*58 

0-62 

14-90 

Wellington . 

0f>9 

0-59 

14-70 

Tailem Bond .... 

0-54 

0*79 

16-08 

Murray Bridge .. 

0-22 

0-59 

13-64 

Oallington. 

018 

0-57 

15-22 

Mannum . 

0-26 

0-49 

11-63 

Palmer. 

0-21 

0-67 

16-66 

Sedan . 

0-24 

0-54 

12-11 

Swan Reach. 

0-54 

0-72 

10-62 

Blanchetown ... 

0-6« 

0-67 

11-03 

Eudunda . 

0-47 

0-66 

17-18 

Sutherlands .... 

0-25 

0-62 

10-88 

Morgan . 

0-36 

0-56 

9-21 

Waikerie. 

M7 

0-96 

9-70 

Overland Comer 

010 

0-66 

10-37 

Loxton . 

0*32 

0-98 

11-66 

Renmark. 

0-21 

0-76 

10-49 

West of Spenoeb’s Gulf 

Eucla. 

015 

0-68 

9-98 

Nullarbor . 

010 

0-48 

8-84 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0.40 

0-49 

11-93 

Penong . 

0*60 

0-72 

12-23 

Koonibba . 

0*67 

0-86 

12-11 

Denial Bay. 

0-07 

0-64 

11-52 

Ceduna . 

0*39 

0-58 

10-16 

Smoky Bay. 

0-39 

0-63 

10-61 

Wirrulla . 

0*81 

0-39 

10-60 

Streaky Bay .... 

0-19 

0'50 

14-88 

Chandada . 

0*42 

— 

— 

ICinnipa. 

1*24 

0-78 

13-87 

Kyancutta . 

0*84 

— 

— 

Talia . 

0-40 

0-43 

14-63 

Port Elliston ... 

0-48 

0-45 

16-60 

Yeelanna. 

0-99 

0*60 

16-02 

Cummins. 

0-83 

0-53 

17-61 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*36 

0-52 

10-43 

Tumby . 

0-72 

0*65 

14-14 

Ungarra. 

107 

0-68 

16-87 

Port Neill. 

0-63 

0-73 

1316 

Arno Bay . 

0*56 

0*68 

12-63 


station. 

For 

Feb., 

1934. 

Av'ge. 

for 

Feb. 

Av’go. 

Annual 

RalO' 

fall. 

1 1 

West of Spencer’s Gulp— c 

ontinuet 

L 

Rudall. 

0-66 

0-76 

13-12 

Cleve .f_ 

Ml 

0-68 

14-79 

Cowell . 

1-42 

0-61 

11-12 

Miltalie . 

J-40 

0-67 

13-64 

Darke’s Peak ... 

1-06 

0-80 

16-23 

Kimba. 

1-04 

0-91 

11-84 

Yobke Peninsula. 



Wallaroo. 

0-76 

0-61 

13-99 

Kadina . 

0-42 

0-61 

16-69 

Moon ta . 

0-66 

0-53 

16-10 

Paskeville. 

0-26 

0-48 

16-62 

Maitland. 

0-26 

0-66 

19-97 

Ardrossan. 

0-12 

0-48 

13-98 

Port Victoria ... 

0-37 

0-61 

16-49 

Curramulka .... 

0-16 

0-.52 

17-96 

Minlaton. 

0-20 

0-50 

17-86 

Port Vincent ... 

0-10. 

0-61 

14-60 

Brentwood . 

0-26 

0-56 

16-68 

Stansbury. 

0-16 

0-50 

16-84 

Warooka. 

0-18 

0-54 

17-63 

Yorketown . 

0-.56 

0-50 

16-94 

Edithburgh. 

0-56 

0-54 

16-40 

South and South-East. 


Capo Borda. 

0-11 

0-65 

24-86 

Kingscote . 

0-70 

0-60 

19-16 

Penneshaw . 

0-17 

0-82 

19-02 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-26 

0-74 

21-42 

Port Elliot . 

0-32 

0-72 

19-96 

Goolwa . 

0-30 

0-70 

17-87 

Cope vi lie. 

0-66 

0-77 

11-67 

Meribah. 

0-89 

0-64 

11-46 

Alawoona . 

0-23 

0-70 

10-29 

Mindarie . 

0-64 

0-66 

12-22 

Sandalwood .... 

0-43 

0-72 

13-73 

Karoonda . 

1-30 

0-79 

14-48 

Pinnaroo. 

0-16 

1-00 

14-57 

Parilla. 

0-36 

0-76 

14-01 

Lameroo . 

0-60 

0-81 

16-10 

Parrakie . 

0-62 

0-76 

14-64 

Geranium . 

0-62 

0-75 

16-63 

Peake . 

1-42 

0-86 

16-13 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-61 

0-64 

16-43 

Coomandook .... 

0-79 

0-67 

17-20 

Coonalpyn. 

1-00 

0-63 

17-63 

Tintinara. 

1-28 

0-81 

18-73 

Keith. 

1-08 

0-96 

17-96 

Bordertown .... 

0-45 

0-79 

19-26 

Wolseley. 

0-64 

0-77 

18-62 

Frances. 

0-26 

0-80 

20-01 

Naracoorte. 

0-27 

0-76 

22-63 

Penola. 

0-09 

0-88 

26-06 

Lucindale . 

0-04 

0-70 

23*29 

Kingston. 

0-09 

0-72 

24*37 

Rol^ . 

0-12 

0-76 

24-68 

Beachport. 

0-02 

0-93 

27-07 

Millicent . 

0-07 

1-05 

29-81 

Kalangadoo .... 

0-11 

1-63 

32-38 

Mount Gambier.. 

0-16 

1-07 

30-65 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Brandi. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Mar. 1 April 

Adelaide. 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

Alawouna . 

♦ 

__ 

_ 

.Vllan-laii* 

* 

30 

27 

Alma . 

♦ 

_ 

— 

AppiJa-Yarrowie ... 

1034 

2 

6 

Arthurton. 

* 

_ 

— 

Ashbourne. 

♦ 

28 

25 

Auburn Women’s .. 

* 

30 

27 

Balaklava . 

* 

26 

23 

Balhannah. 

t 


— 

Balumbah. 

♦ 


— 

Balhannah Women’s 

1007 

21 

18 

Balumbah Women s 

♦ 

7 

4 

Beetaloo Valley ... 

1030 

26 

23 

Bolalie Women'.^ . .. 

♦ 

13 

10 

Bcrri. 

♦ 

26 

30 

Bolvidere. 

* 


— 

Blackhealli . 

t 

1 

— 

Black Ro<‘k. 

* 

6 


Black Springs. 

t 

— 

— 

Blackwood. 


12 

9 

Blyth . 

1036 

23 

27 

Booborowie. 

* 

26 

23 

Booleroo Centre ... 

* 

30 

27 

Boolgun. 

* 

22 

— 

Boor’s Plains. 

1039 

— 

— 

Borrika. 

* 

— 

— 

Bow'hill . 

* 

26 

23 

Brentwood. 

* 

1 

6 

Brinkley. 

* 

28 

25 

Brink worth. 

* 

26 

23 

Brownlow. 

1 

— 

— 

Buchanan . 

t 

— 

— 

Biit«. 

* 

16 

19 

Butlor. 

* 

— 

■— 

Caliph. 

* 

6 

3 

Caralue. 

♦ 

28 

25 

Carrow. 

* 

28 

25 

Charra . 

* 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardena ... 


31 

28 

Chilpuddie Book ... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Clare Women’s. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Clarendon . 

♦ 

26 

23 

Clevo . 

* 

3 

7 

Collie . 

* 

7 

4 

Coomandook. 

* 

30 

27 

Coonawarra. 

♦ 

29 

26 

Coonawarra Women’s 

* 

21 

18 

Cummins. 

* 

9 

13 

Cungena. 

* 

1 

5 

Currency Creek .... 

1046 

26 

30 

Dudley. 

♦ 

— 


Elbow Hill. 

♦ 

29 

26 

Sudunda . 

♦ 

6 

2 

Eurelia. 

* 

10 

14 

Eurelia Women’s .. 

* 

7 

4 

Farrell’s Flat. 


30 

27 

Finnis. 


— 


Frances . 


— 

— 

Frayville . 

* 

— 


Gawler River .... 

♦ 

— 


Geoigetown. 

* 

31 

28 

(to 

Geranium. 

♦ 

31 

2o 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Mar. j April. 

Gladstone . 

♦ 

30 

27 

Gladstone W'onien’s 

t 

20 

17 

Glencoe . 

♦ 

13 

10 

Gooile. 

1040 

— 

— 

Goode Wonion's.. .. 

* 

— 

— 

Greenock. 

t 

5 

9 

Green Patch . 

* 

29 

26 

Gumerachn . 

* 

26 

30 

Hanson . 

* 

27 

24 

Hartley . 

t 

28 

25 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

* 

— 

— 

Hope Forest . 

1047 

5 

2 

Hope Forest (Wom’s) 

t 

— 

— 

Hoyleton. 

* 

19 

16 

Inman Valley . 

1048 

15 

19 

Jamestown . 

« 

21 

18 

Jervois. 


8 

12 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

* 

10 

14 

Kalangadoo. 

* 

10 

14 

Kalyan. 

* 

21 

18 

KarigarilJa Women’s 

♦ 

16 

19 

Kanni. 


— 

— 

Kapiunio . 

* 

— 

— 

Kapunda. 

* 

9 

13 

Karoonda . 

* 

28 

25 

Keith . 

* 

29 

26 

Kelly . 

t 

31 

7 

KiKi . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Kilkerran. 

* 

29 

26 

Kongorong . 

* 

26 

23 

Koolunga . 


— 

— 

Koonibba. 


29 

26 

Koonunga. 

« 

— 

— 

Koppio. 

* 

27 

24 

Kringin . 

* 

26 

30 

Kuitpo. 

t 

— 

—- 

Kulkawirra . 

♦ 

13 

10 

Kyanoutta. 

1041 

6 

3 

Kybybolite . 

1031 

29 

26 

Kybybolite Women's 

1068 

— 

— 

Lanieroo . 

* 

31 

28 

Langhorne’s Creek . 


28 

25 

Laura. 


31 

28 

Laura Bay. 

1042 

13 

— 

Laura Bay Women’s 

* 

13 

10 

Lensw’d & F’st Range 

♦ 

— 

— 

Light’s Pass. 

t 

— 

— 

Lipson . 

« 

31 

28 

Lone Gum & Monash 

1043 

28 

26 

Lone Pine . 

t 

26 

23 

Lowbank. 

* 

28 

25 

Loxton. 


9 

13 

Lyndoch . 


27 

24 

McLaren Flat .... 

s 

— 

— 

McLaren F'lat Wm’s 

1069 

1 

5 

Macclesfield. 

t 

15 

19 

MacGillivray. 

♦ 

27 

24 

Mallala. 

♦ 

19 

16 

Maltee . 

« 

29 

26 

Mangalo. 

* 

— 

— 

Mangalo Women’s . 

* 

14 

11 

Marama. 
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INDEX TO BUREAU REPORTS—con/inued. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

T’age, 

Dat 

MecI 

Mar. 

es of 
ings. 

April. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dat 

Meet 

Mar. 

es of 
bings. 

April. 

Meadows . 

* 

28 

25 

Rosodalo. 

t 

_ 

— 

Milang . 

1048 

31 

14 

Roseworthy . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Mi 11 icon t. 


30 

27 

Riidall .^ 

♦ 

27 

27 

Millicent Women’s . 

1070 

— 


Saddle worth . 

♦ 

30 

24 

Miltalie. 

* 

31 

28 

Saddleworth Women’s 


6 

3 

Monarto South .... 

1044 

— 

-T- 

Scott's Bottom .... 

t 

31 

28 

Moorlands . 

* 

28 

— 

Shoal Hay . 

* 

27 

24 

Morchard. 

* 

o 

6 

Smoky Bay. 

* 

„ 

— 

Morchard Women’s. 


31 

0 

Snowtovvn . 

* 

9 

13 

Mount Barker. 

* 

19 

16 

South KilkeriMU . ., 

t 

6 

14 

Mount Bryan. 

* 

— 

— 

Springtori. 

* 

7 

4 

Mount Compass . .. 

* 

— 

— 

Stanlev Flat . 

* 

19 

16 

Mount Gam bier ... 

1032 

9 

13 

Stockport . 

* 

_ 

— 

Mount Hope . 

* 

27 

24 

Strathalbvn. 


14 

11 

Mount Pleasant.... 

* 

9 

13 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

23 

27 

Mudamuekla. 

t 

10 

14 

Sutherlands. 

1038 


— 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

- - 

Tailem Bt?nd. 


8 


Mundaila Women’s 

* 

29 

20 

Talia. 

* 

30 

27 

Murray Bridge .... 

* 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

* 

3 

7 

Murraytown . 

t 

— 


Tantanoola Women’s 

1034 

7 

4 

Mypolonga. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Taplan. 

* 

27 

24 

Myponga . 

* 

15 

19 

Taplan Women’s .. 


— 

— 

Mvrla . 


28 

25 

Taragoro . 

♦ 

29 

26 

Nantawarra . 

1038 

29 

26 

Tarlee . 

* 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 


10 

14 

Truro . 

♦ 

19 

16 



_ 

_ 

Tulkineara . 

* 

29 

26 

Nelshahy . 

Id 



Tweed vale . 

* 

15 

19 

Nelshaby Women’s 


— 

— 

Ungarra . 

* 

8 

Netherton . 

♦ 

28 

25 

Upper Wakefield .. j 

♦ 

— 

— 

Nunjikompita . j 

* 

29 

26 

Uraidla & Su’merto’n ' 

♦ 

5 

2 

Nunkcri . ; 

t 

28 

25 

Waddikee Rocks .. i 

♦ 

31 

• 28 

O’Loughlin . ; 


12 

9 

Waikerie . ' 

♦ 

9 

! 13 

Overland Corner ... 

I t 

28 

25 

Wallala . ' 

♦ 

14 


Owen . I 

* 

12 

13 

Wanbi . 1 

♦ 

28 

25 

Palabie . ; 


— 

— 

Wandearah . 

iK 

27 

24 

Parilla . 

* 

20 

17 

Warcowie . ! 

♦ 

27 

24 

Parilla Women’s ... i 

* 

21 

18 

Warcowio Women’s, 1 

♦ 

— 

— 

Parilla Well . 

* 

20 

30 

War ram boo . i 

t 

27 

24 

Parilla Well Women’s 

* 

27 

24 

Warramboo Women’s 

* 

— 

— 

Parrakie . ' 

\ « 

_ 

_ 

Waslovs . j 

t 

8 

12 

Parrakie Women’s. . ! 

! t 

27 

24 

Wasleys Women’s . . 

1070 

1 

.5 

Paruna . ' 

1 * 

2 

6 

Wat orvale . 

* 

19 

16 

Paskeville . 

* 

27 

24 

Wauraltee . 1 

♦ 

27 

24 

Pata . 

* 

2 

6 

Weavers . j 

t 

12 

9 

Penola . 

« 

3 

7 

Wepowde . 

t 

26 

23 

Penola Women’s ... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wepowie Women’s 

♦ 

— 


Penwortham . 

t 

28 

25 

Wilkawatt Women’s 

♦ 

20 

17 

Petersville . 

* 

27 

24 

Williamsto\%Ti Wm’s 

* 

7 

4 

Petina . 


24 

28 

Willow ic . 

♦ 

26 

23 

Pin bong . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wilmington . 

1034 

13 

10 

Pinnaroo . 

♦ 

— 

— 

WiiT.xbara . 

1037 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo Women's . 

♦ 

30 

20 

Wirrilla . 

♦ 

1 

28 

Port Elliot . 

t 

— 

— 

Wirnlla Women’s .. 

4c 

1 

5 

Pygery . 

t 

27 

24 

Wirrulla . 

4c 

1 

21 

18 

PygeiT Women’s .. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wolselev . 

4c 

12 

9 

Quorn . i 


— 

— 

Wudinna . 

4c 

— 

— 

Ramco . 

1044 

26 

23 

Yadnarie . 

4c 

27 

24 

Redhill . 

t 

— 

— 

Y andiah . 

4c 

9 

13 

Rendelsbam . ^ 

t 

31 

28 

Yaninee . 

4i 

— 

— 

Rendelsham Women’sj 


— 

. — 

Yeelanna . 

41 

28 

25 

Riverton . 

* 

12 

9 

Yurgo . 

4i 

— 

— 

Roberts & Verran .. ' 

* 

— 

_ ^ 

Yurgo Women’s. ... 

t ' 

— 



No reports received during the month of February, t Held over, r In recess. J Formal. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to tho Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of tho nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ^s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—Life members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August 1st, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August Ist 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—nominations 
forwarded during tho months of January to Juno must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.} 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

KYBYHOUTE. 

December 15th.—Attendance, .‘12. 

(■’MtM Maciiineiiy.— Mr. A. B. Shepherd read the following paper:—“The most 
important points in the care of farm machinery are protwtion, lubrication, careful 
handling, adjustments, and an occasional coat of paint. All implements which contain 
woodwork of any description should be alforded protection. Quite a number of 
machines are only used one month in the year and then left under a tree for the 
remaining 11 mouths. Consequently they are rotted and rusted long before they have 
!i chanee of wearing out. This necessitates a large machinery shed, pi-eferably eon- 
structed of galvanized iron. A straw sh<-d continually needs fresh straw to keop it 
waterproof. The risk from fire when using straw is enormous, and it also makes « 
comfortable home for the srmrrows. An occ.asioiial coat of paint or oil will greatly 
add to the life of implements, but if machines :.re cleaned and put away under cover 
im soon as their jobs are completed they wilt retain their origin.al coat of paint for 
vears and nainting will become almost imneeossary. If all wooden wheels on wagons, 
carts, drays, and buggies are soaked in oil once a year it will not only dispense 
with the trouble and cost of cutting and shutting tyres, but will preseiwc the wood 
indeflnitelv The lives of boxes and axles »f ploughs can be prolonged by making n 
good leltluT or tin guard around thorn, or a super bag is quite satisfactory. Never put 
a <lrill or combine in the shed before first cleaning out the super hopper, and see that 
tl.e tubes hang straight, or take them right off. 

and grease should be used. Before starting a machine that has been idle for some time, 
all oil cups should be thoroughly cleaned, wieks rcplm-ed m their right positions, and 
broC Zes renewed The cups can then be filled with kerosene, tins will remove all 
~y oa fJZ the bearings and give fresh oil a good lead All machinery wil at 

fome leTioi need some small adjustments, and these should ^1“"® AfterTorkini a 
become necessary and not left until some damage has been done. After working a 
new machine for a dav or two, it should be examined thoroughly to see it all bolts 
nm1 Zne are' broken, as it is the first few days that they are likely to work 

loose * Thereafter if the operator keeps his eyes oiien when oiling, h® notice 

loose. 1 hereafter, p <stitch in time that often saves nine.’ The prepara- 

anything that IS am 8 , - t needed, then 

tion of all can Zt straight at it with no waste of time. The binder, 

when the „ ,„®„y working parts, need special attention—all chains 

header, and ZaZnally A gear meshed loosely will wear rapidly and 

.and gears need adjusting < ccdsioimiiy. a t running and throw undue strain 

be very noisy, ®"® Ss Xre vLy little sand is encountered, frequent 

on crown wheels, pinions, and gears will be 

applications of old sumip ^nwgr-which is now becoming popular in this district— 
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be renewed as soon as the edge becomes dull or broken. The steel knife supports on 
finger bar should be adjusted as they wear to keep the knife in its right position. The 
knife clips will also need binding, thus ensuring that the knife will be kept down on 
ledgers. The knife should be sharpened at least twice a day, and if these points are 
watched, there will be not only a great saving on working parts, but also on horse 
flesh. T(y get the best out of the farm engine there are quite a number of points to 
watch. One often sees an engine belching smoke like a railway locomotive, conse- 
(juently it is probably wasting as much fuel as it is converting into power. The most 
likely causes for this are unsuitable fuel for that particular engine, engine too cold or 
wruiigly adjusted. It is a good plan to try a variety of brands of fuel, it will be soon 
noticed which is giving the best results. Speaking generally, more harm is done to 
engines through running them at too low a temperature than results from overheating. 
The reason for this is iminediat’oly the vaporised moisture in the air taken in strikes 
the cold cylinder wall it condenses, thus forming a film of water. This water on 
Jiccount of it being a poor lubricator causes the piston and cylinder to wear rapidly. 
Therefore, to eliminate' this, engines should he W'orked very near to boiling point and 
some of the smaller types give best results while working at boiling point. There are 
many farmers, regardless of repeated warnings given by manufacturers, using heavy 
bearing oil for lubricating the cylinder. A lot of good will result from giving the 
valves a grinding occasionally, this being done similar to those of a motor car. The 
ignition being of vital importance, magneto and spark J)lug8 should not be neglected, 
although good makes need little attention. It is now being found with the high 
compression used for the charcoal gas producer on tractors aud trucks that cheap 
magnetos are worthless. So it will be seen the higher the compression the more 
efficient the ignition must be. Jf an engine is jirone to pre-ignition on heavy loads 
it can sometimes be stopped by making the mixture a little richer. The most essential 
item for cutting expenses of repairs is a blacksmith shop, and no farm is up to date 
without one. One great advantage is that many a wet day c-Jin be very profitably 
spent, ynite a useful outfit can be purchased from £20 to £25. No expert knowledge 
is needed to effect a number of repairs which otherwise would be tied with a piece 
of wire, only to break again at some inconvenient time. To say nothing of the count¬ 
less other jobs such as sharpening tools, making swings, gate hinges, hooks, and 
shoeing, that can be accomplished by any handy man. If these things are made from 
old scrap iron, which cun be easily obtained, their costs would be practically nil. 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Shepherd gave some interesting hints on grinding 
(‘ornbs and cutters for a shearing machine. (Secretary, A. Shepherd.) 


.January ’lOtli.—Attendance, 15. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. What was the cause of fermentation 
in tomato sauce? Nearly always faulty vinegar. Remedy—Empty sauce into 

laige basin and add a little baking soda (1 teaspoon to quantity contained in 6 bottles), 
basin and add a little baking soda (1 teaspoon to quantity contained in 6 bottles). 
Stand for a while and tihen boil again. How to deal with borers in sideboards? 

Spray with mixture of turpentine and epsom salts. How to remove grass stains 
from clothes? A’ns.: Rub with eucalyptus, tlietti wash. How to overcome the difficulty 
of buttermaking in summer? Aruf.: Hang cream out in air overnight in wet calico bag. 
(Secretary, Mrs. W. Kekwick.) 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 30.55iii.). 

January 12tli.—^Attendance, 9. 

Importance of the Dairying Industry in the South-East. —Mr. R. W. Grancy 
delivered the following address:—The dairying industry in the South-East is a 
major industry, yet a great number of people insist on saying that their cows arc a 
sideline. The man fit the factory regards this as a feeble excuse for lack of care in 
the delivery of milk. Suppliers fail to realise the importance of this branch of their 
product. They pay more attention to their fences, land, and animals. But in the 
milking process and carriage of the milk to the factory haste seems to be the chief 
factor, and cleanliness suffers. 

Cleanlinefts Important .—It is not possible for every dairyman to build perfectly 
clean milking yards, because of the expense involved, but they can, with very little 
expense, ensure these points, which are easily carried out:—(1) That their hands are 
clean before going to milk; (2) that the udders and teats are washed Wore milking; 
(3) that each bucket and can has been thoroughly cleansed since the last time it was 
used. This point ia the greatest cause of trouble to the supplier and to the factory, 
fn some districts milk obtained from cows with milking machines is not accepted at 
the factory because it has always been difficult to determine how clean these machines 
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really are. When milking, all milk should be carefully strained, and cans removed 
from the cowyard and any odour. Aerating is very beneficial if it is done in a clean 
place away from smells and dust—it allows the food fliavor to escape, and, by cooling, 
the growth of germs is retarded. Aerating in an impure atmosphere does more harm 
than good. It is remarkable how very few farmers cool their milk. Oooling can be 
done by placing the cans in cold water, but it must ^ remembered that the water 
must be changed as it becomes warm from the heat of the milk. As in all branches 
of dairying, cleanliness is of the greatest importance. Sufficient care is not devoted 
to the raw material by those who milk the cows and handle the milk before it is 
delivered into the factory, and it is at this stage that it is more liable to contamina¬ 
tion from careless and uncleanly habits. 

Conditions at the Farm .—^While conditions of manufacture have been brought to a 
reasonably good standard, the general conditions on many dairy farms leave much 
CO be desired. The conditions there are far from ideal, and without suggesting 


Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


JERSEY B ULLS FOR SALE 

ROSEWORTHY PRETTY DUKE 7589. 

Born, May 19th, 1929. Tattoo By. 032. 

Sire—King Solomon of Balebank 1699 by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—Pretty May of Dalebank 23560 by Duke of Dalebank 2642. 

G.Dam—May 3rd of Dalebank 13845 by You ^11 Do of Dalebank 1711. 
G.G.Dam—May 2nd of Dalebank 6626 by Pretty Mike 787. 

Becord of Dam.—As Junior 4 years old—Milk, 5,845ilbB.; average test, 6.30 
per cent.; butterfat, 310.021b8. 

ROSEWORTHY SPRITE—Entered in Herd Book, Vol. 20 

Born April 15th, 1930. Tattoo By. 041. 

Sire—King Solomon of Dalebank 169^ by Makarini (Imp.) 995. 

Dam—^Boseworthy Fairy 19077 by King Solomon of Dalebank 1699. 

G.Dam—Fairy Queen III. of Linden 7525 by The Chief of Linden 1005. 

G.G. Dam—Fairy Queen 11. 5528 by Admiral 1062. 


Becord of Dam.— 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

As Junior 2 years old .. 

.. 6,000 

5.24 

314.18 

Junior 3 years old .. 

.. 7,270i 

5.44 

395.56 

Junior 4 years old .. 

.. 8,098i 

5.40 

437.87 

At 5 years ... 

.. 10,108i 

5.64 

570.68 


Both bulls are eligible for sale under Government Subsidy. Bull calves also 

available. 

SOUTHDOWN EWES FOR SALE. 

A number of Stud Southdown Ewes for sale. Prices according 
to age and quality. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

Boseworthy, S.A. 
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improved milking yards and bails at a time when low prices are the rule, a general 
improvement in handling the product and associated conditions could be effected in 
most cases with no extra expense and with very little extra time. 

Dairy Regulations .—Since the Dairying Begulations have come into force in the 
South-East it has been compulsory to grade all milk brought to the factory. Tliis, 
no doubt, lias to be done by the man that holds the grading certificate. The man 
grading relies on taste and smell; failing this he has his acidimeter, which science 
has brought forward. These have been used in factories continuously of latter years. 
The acidimeter is not new to dairying, as many years ago Mr. John Davidson, a 
great cheescmaker in enrly days, brought it from New Zealand and used it at a 
factory near Millicent. Many taints and smells develop in milk as a result of people 
carting whey in milkeans and leaving it in them until they want them for the 
evening’s milk. This practice, combined with a hurried wash at the last minute, 
becomes a serious menace to good quality. The regulations state that no whey shall 
be removed from any factory in cans used for milk unless scalded to 180 degrees 
and held at same for 30 minutes. This scalding' of whey seems impossible, and the 
sooner we leave off putting whe} in the cans the better for all concerned. The 
observance of regulations by persons who are usually clean in regard to handling milk 
products presents practically no difficulty at all, but these regulations are really 
formed with the intention of straightening up the careless or negligent supplier. 
Strict grading of milk and its products is an absolute necessity nowadays if we 
wish our product to maintain a good reputation not only on the local market, but 
overseas as well. The chcesemaker, no matter how good he mlay be, has not yet been 
bom who can make a satisfactory article from inferior quality milk. Unfortunately, 
the careful supplier in the past has had to suffer to some extent as a result of the 
careless one. One or two faulty milks have frequently ruined a whole vat of reason¬ 
ably good quality milk, and the reduced price which is realised for the finished 
product affects all patrons in a like manner. If the regulations provide the means 
of improving some, if not all, of the low quality milk to a higher level they have been 
well justified.’’ (Secretary, G. Gurry.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subjeet. 

Secretary. 

Rendelsham ... 

3/2/34 

7 

Formal. 

F. White 

Mundalla. 

12/2/.34 

11 

Question Box . 

1 A. Ross 

Mount Gambler 

9/2/,34 

i 25 

i Social . 

1 G. Gurrv 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

APPILA (Average annual rainfall, 14.66in.). 

February 2nd.—^Attendance, 14. 

Harvest Reports. —Members reported an erratic germination. Other than a little 
damage by smut, no diseases were reported. Although hot winds in October made 
.some reduction in yields, in many instances crops turned out much better than was. 
anticipated. The following yields were reported:—Nabawa, ISbush.; Ranee, ISbush.; 
Turvie, ISbush.; Sultan, 16bush.; Sepoy, ISbush.; Leather Head, Currawa, 15bush.; 
Free Gallipoli, Gallipoli, Dan, Canaan, 14bu8h.; Noongar, 13busih.; Waratah, Ifibush.; 
Nawab, 12buBh.; Teagle, 14bush.; Daphne, 9bush.; Caliph, Sbush.; Sword, Sbush.; oats,. 
36bu8h. and ISbush.; barley, 19bush. and 9bush. (Secretary, E. Wurst.) 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.43in.). 

February 13th.—^Attendance, 17. 

Harvest Reports. —The two outstanding crops in the district were those of Messrs. 
E. H. Hampel and M. H. Modystach. Mr. Hampel’s crop was sown on fallow 
.with fiOlbs. seed with 80-901bs. super, and the seed dry pickled with 2ozs. to the 
boflhel. No disease or haydie present; a little flag-smut in Onus and Gallipoli. Yields: 
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Banee 26bush.; Onas, Currawa, aad Gallipoli 24.25bu8h. Mr. Modystach: Sown 
on fallow and 651bs. seed, dOlbs. super. • !]^noc 21bush., JofiPre ISbush., Federation 
21busb., and Free Gallipoli 27bu8h. Mr. J. J. Modystaeh: Banee 21bu8h., Ford 
ISbush., sown on fallow, Ibush. seed per acre and SOlbs. super mixed with SOlbs. stabile 
manure. Other crops not in favored areas were poorer in yields owing to the un- 
favoorable growing period, mainly through lactk of rain. The most oujtstanding 
wheat was Banee, which did well in every instance. Gallipoli made a favorable 
impression by yielding better than it looked, although only a small area is yet sown 
with this variety. In many instances Nabawa was not favorable, and a few farmers 
are discarding this variety. All late sown crops were practically failures. Mr. E. L. 
Orchard (District Instructor), in a summary of the reports, mentioned that Ranee 
was the most outstanding wheat in the north, closely followed by Nabawa. He 
advocated the sowing of Ghurka where Nabawa was unsatisfactory, as this variety 
was closely related to Banee. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Cole) read a paper, 
“Aberdeen-Angus Cattle.'' ‘ ^ 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKINO ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1984. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS. —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD GBICKENS. —15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. —7s, 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS-~15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DEL1VERY.--0H1CKS—July to September. 

SaUsbury. EGGS—July to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2oz8., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chiekens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produced at Parafieid. 

£AR1.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultiy Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Bxpert. 
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Other Report Received. 


Branoh. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wepowie . 


14 

“ Weed Destruction ”— 

E. Roocke 


H. Noste 



MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUGH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

Attendance, 9, 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. J. Fradd reported that wheat yielded better than the pre¬ 
vious year; Ranee 11 bags, and Nabawa sown on. stubble land 5 bags per acre. Mr. P. 
Ourtin received 11 bags per acre from Sword, 8 bags Nabawa, and 7 bags from 
Ourrawa. Hay cut was heavy and prices were good for the light wool clip. The citrus 
crop was light with low prices. Mr. W. Seminens’ average was low: Daphne 5 bags, 
Currawa 4, Nabawa 3i, and Fldrencc 4. Mr. B. Giddings received 6 bags of Brunswick 
peas i)er acre from a crop slightly afTected \\ith grubs. Hay cut 30cwts. Citrus crop 
light. Mr. J. Ryan^a citrus crop was light, tomatoes good, and hay cut fair. Mr. 
J. Halseys wheat crop averaged 7 to 8 bags; Sword 10, Currawa 8, and Nabawa 6 
bags per acre. The wool clip was light, but prices compensated with a 19d. storage. 
Citrus very light. Mr. S. Jones received a 30cwts. hay cut from Waratah and 6i bag 
yield from Currawa. Apples fair, citrus light, and prices low. The Secretary reporte 
there is every prospect of a good citrus crop for next season, although the season is 
rather dry at present. Apples and pears are light owing to frosts. (Secretary, 
B. W. Giddings.) 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.77in.). 

January 26th.—^Attendance, 19. 

Do Sidelines Pay? —Paper read by Mr. W. Brereton:—am of the o])inion that 
sidelines are a profitable avenue of farm activities. The figures quoted aro the 
average prices of the various products over the last few years. The best sidelines 
are sheep, cows, fowls, and pigs. Sheep .—have worked this out for a farm to carry 
120 for the breeding of fat lambs for the market with an 80 per cent, lambing (96 
lambs). All of these may not be fit for market, and allowing 16 to be culled out and 
30 other sheep for filling, the meat should pay the interest and paddocking of the 
rest:—120 ewes, cutting lOlbs. of wool at 8d. per lb., £40; 80 lambs, averaging 128. 
each, £48; 46 skins at 4s. each, £9 4s.=£97 4s. Cows .—A farmer can keep six or 
eight cows, so I have worked this out on the larger number. It takes no more to 
feed a good cow than a poor one, and a cow that does not give 30011)8. butterfat at' 
maturity is not worth keeping. There will be seven calves a year from this number 
of cows, and five of these could be sent to market and the other two kept to place in 
the herd if it is decided to cull one or two for age at a later period:—8 cows produce 
2,4001bs. butterfat at 9d. per lb., £90; 5 calves at 358., £8 15s.=£98 ISs. Eight cows 
would consume 16 tons of chaff at £2 per ton, £32; 3 tons bran at £5, £15; 2 bags 
salt at 6s., 12s.; bonemeal and super, £1—£48 12s.; total—£48 12s.; balancc=£50 3s. 
Fowls .—^Fowls running on free range do not require so much feed as those kept in houses. 
Two hundred fowls would eat about 75 bags of wheat in a year and lay about 15 dozen 
eggs per bird; 200 hens would lay 3,000 dozen eggs, at Od. per dozen, £75; 75 bags 
wheat at cost of production, lOs. bag, £37—£37 lOs. Pigs .—It takes three bags of 
wheat to produce a handy-weight bacon pig of about 1401bs, and a fanner should be 
able to put 20 pigs through his hands in a year with the separated milk and plenty 
of water, laying them as weaners and selling as baconers:—^20 baconers at £3 lOs. 
f.ach, £70; against 20 pigs bought as weaners at 12s. 6d., £12 10s.; 60 bags wheat 
i»t 10s., £30=£42 30s.; balance=£27 lOs. These figures added together show:—►Sheep, 
^97 48.; ‘cows, £50 3s.; fowls, £37 lOs.; pigs, £27 lOs.; a total of £212 7s. Members 
considered that the writer had over-estimated the income from sidelines. Mr. Stuart 
delivered an address on ‘'The History f>i the Merino Sheep.(Secretary, B. Eime.) 
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WIBBABABA (Average annual rainfall, 19.34in.). 

August 12th.—Attendance, 14. 

Management op Horses. —^Paper read by Mr. A. Hill.—^‘‘Working horses need 
good car©, plenty of feed and water, and well-fitting harness. Collars should fit them 
comfortably, and the hames fit the collar. I prefer the short hames with a strap at 
the top. The long hames tend to spoil the collar by pushing it out of shape and 
pinching the top of the horse ^s neck. If the collar is pulled too narrow in the 
top, immerse it in water until it is properly soaked, and then obtain a piece 
of board the right width and put it in the top of the collar and buckle it up and leave 
the collar until it is dry. It will then be the right shape. If a horse has a sore 
shoulder, procure a fresh sheep skin—^just shorn, if possible, is best—^no matter how 
fat it is, line the collar with it, with the flesh side to the horse ^s sliouJder, and that 
in many cases will cure bad sores. When working horses they should be in the yard 
by sundown, or they will not keep their condition. Do not over-drive or overload 
them. See that trace chains are both the same length, and swings and spreaders the 
right width, and there will be very little trouble with sore shoulders.'* (Secretary, 
P. Borgas.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wirrabara. 

9/9/33 

10 

Formal. 

F. Borgas 

Wirrabara. 

7/10/33 

9 

Formal. 

F. Borgas 

Wirrabara. 

9/11/33 

12 

Homestead Meeting. 

F. Borgas 

Redhill. 

30/1/34 

12 

Address—W. .1. Spafford 

S. Pengilly 



^ Increased. 

See your merchant 
about recent 

PRICE 

\ ^REDUCTIONS 



gsbn SQi 


Dollmans Farmersfriend 

The SCIENTIFIC WET AND DRY PICKLE 
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LOWEB-NOBTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

NANTAWABRA. (Average annual rainfall, 15in.). 

January 26tli.—Attendance, 9. 

Lucerne. —Mr. W. J. Hamdorf read an article from the Journal^ ^‘Establishing 
Lucerne in the Bute District,’’ and spoke of his experience of lucerne on sand, 
carrying three times more stock to the acre than natural pasture. It made good use 
of many acres of drift sand that was useless for feed previously. Mr. Hamdorf said 
Wimmera rye grass was a good green fodder, was no trouble in the cereal crop, and 
kept green much longer than any natural pasture. Mr. E. V. Hamdorf thought lucerne 
a wonderful feed plant; 21bs. of seed to the acre could be sown. He had tried 41b8. 
this year with wonderful results. Wimincra rye grass was a splendid "winter feed, and 
made enough growth to choke out barley grass, and was a remarkable fodder for 
fat lamb raising. Mr. Palfrey thought Italian rye grass made better growth and 
would be better than Wimmera rye grass. Mr. G. Belling spoke of livestock activities 
coining more into prominence. Mr. Nicholls thought the introduction of grasses a 
wonderful asset, and mentioned Mitchell grass ag being good for fodder. Mr. W. 
Starkey introduced a discussion on the care and treatment of the draught stallion. 
(Secretary, S. Herbert.) 


SUTHERLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 10.8Sin.). 

December 7th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Dairying in the Sutherlands District. —^Papeor presented by Mr. J. Schroeder:— 
“It is necessary to find out as soon as possible which are the good cows and which 
axe the boarders, because there is little enough in good cows and less in bad ones. This 
can be done by weighing the milk from each cow and testing it, for which purpose a 
Babcoolk tester is necessary. Eailing that, the factory manager will do the testing 
and the Department of Apiculture will also test the herds for a small fee. Testing 
should be done at, say, intervals of three to four Wjeeks, to ascertain which cows should 
be excluded from the herd. In districts whore it has i)eon necessary to economise an 
attempt should be made to build up the herd with stock that will produce well. 

Milking Com ,—^Before commencing to milk the mUkers should always wash their 
hands, and to avoid the due dust from entering the milk, the cow’s teats should be 
washed, as this dirt or Aue dust enters the bucket and disso*lves in the milk and no 
strainer will catch it. 

Feeding Cows ,—^It is impossible to get good returns from the best of cows unless 
given a ration from which to produce milk and butterfat. It is most unfortunate for 
fanners of this district who are so often handicapped with failing seasons, but if 
possible in good seasons oats could be sown so that cows could be fed on a'little 
crushed oats and bran. It is advisable to find out the most suitable feed, because 
some cows can consume more concentrates than others without hurting them. To assist 
the cows in dry yeaxs, a drench should be given once every month. 

A large plot of lucerne would require too much vrnter and prove too costly, but 
those farmers who have the water would be amply rewarded if they grew a small 
plot of lucerne, so that a handful or so a day could be given the cows. It is a common 
occurrence for cows to chew bones and rags, which signifies that there is something 
lacking from their food. To correct this habit I suggest a salt lick, or mineral added 
to the feed. 

Young heifers should be encouraged to become accustomed to handling. This helps 
to break them in for when they have to be milked. If possible, mii;k without the 
use of the bail; the cows are more contented and can be approached anywhere in the 
paddock. Teach each cow to know its place at feeding time, because the ‘ bosses ’ soon 
devout' their rations and then keep thei others away from theirs. 

Culvi/ngr^X week or so prior to calving it is a good plan to treat the udder of 
the com with'a little lard; it is a simple remedy and ch|^p, but will often help to 
prevent a lot of trouble. Continue this for several days after calving. A cow that has 
calved should milked three times a day until her milk is fit for use ” (Sectretarr 
B. Schiller.) - • v 
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Oilier Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Greenock. 

8/1/34 

27 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

A. Schubert 

Greenock. 

1/2/34 

31 

Address—S. Shepherd ... 

A. Schubert 

Light*B Pass ... 

29/1/34 

23 

Question Box . 

C. Verrall 

Penwortham ... 

31/1/34 

7 

Discussion. 

A. Jenner 

Black Springs .. 

30/1/34 

12 

Harvest Reports . 

K. Dunn 

Rosedale . 

6/2/34 

15 

Annual Meeting . 

S. Sincock 

Buchanan . 

22/2/34 

13 

Harvest Reports . 

L. Bell 

Koolunga. 

13/1/34 

14 

Harvest Reports . 

I. Jones 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

BOOE^S PliAINS. 

February 4th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. R. Yelland gave the following report:—“ Tihe season has been 
below an average rainfall for the district, and the lack of winter rains, togetlier with 
the dry finish, thinned the crops considerably, and some crops suffered with the late 
frosts. Despite these factors, it is pleasing to see the amount of wheat that has been 
reaped. Good fallow and th(‘ right time of sowing, &c., together with suitable wheats 
are pomts in favor of the grower. The moat popular wheat was Sword; it has done 
well in practically every district. Barley was not up to standard, but if one had a 
good sample it was a l)ottt‘r pro}) 08 ition than wheal. Seventy acres of Sword on 
fallow yielded 50S bags; a fine crop until damaged by the hot winds. It is inclined 
to bo a little delicate—like Ford—on the poorer class of ground. One hundred and 
fifty acres of Nabawa and Daphne on fallow returned 1,076 bags. Daphne was the 
bettor crop. The best of it went eight bags, but it had the better end of the jiaddock. 
One hundred acres of Riinee on fallow yielded 724 bags. One hundred and fifty acres 
of Waratah on fallow returned 884 bags. This crop was severely frostbitten. Sixty 
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acres of fallow and grass ground sown with Banee yielded 336 bags. The total yield 
off 770 acres reaped was 4,826 bags, and with the owweight an average yield of 
lObush. per acre.(Secretary, S. CSynoweth.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 1 
Meeting, i 

i 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

South Kilkerran 

i 

6/2/34 

1 

! 10 

Discussion. * 

0. Heinrich (actg.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

(K)ODE (Average annual rainfall, lO.lOin.). 

November 1st.—^Attendance, 14. 

Care op Farm Horses. —Paper read by Mr. B. A. Linke:—''There has been a con¬ 
siderable disregard in the breeding of draught stock, the adoption of tractors in many 
oases being the cause of this neglect. The tractor, which had the effect of dis¬ 
couraging breeders of draught horses, is not likely to prove such a deterrent in future 
as it has in the past, unless, perhaps, if gas producers prove a success, and even if 
they do, we have still to meet the necessary^ costly repairs, which have to b© imported. 
Many tractor owners are desirous of either reverting to or making greater use of 
horse power, and in many eases are prevented by doing so by their inability to pur¬ 
chase horses. The tractor slump is largely responsible for the high prices being 
realised for horses to-day, therefore some tractor owners are forced to continue with 
their tractors for the present, and if famors do not breed draught stock there will 
be an acute shortage in the future, for not only a large number' oz the present tractor 
owners will require horses, but farmers who have relied solely on horses have many 
old ones which will need replacing. Horses are the best form of pulling power and 
are also best for both the health of the driver and the life of the implement. It is 

not a wise plan for farmers to breed the big, heavy horse for this district; the 

medium, nuggety draught is preferable. This type of horse stands up to the work 
and conditions better, does more work in less time than the heavy horse, and requires 
less feed and water. As his livelihood largely depends upon his horses, it behoves 

the farmer to give them reasonable care and attention. A good stable, warm in 

winter and cool in summer, will gO a long way towards keeping horses lit and in 
good working condition. After long spells, horses should be stable fed for a few days 
before beginning to work; give them only a small amount of feed for a start and 
gradually get them used to feed. It is advisable to work for two or three hours 
only for the first day, gradually increasing the length of time until at the end of 
the week the team should work full days without showing signs of distress. If horses 
are worked full days from the outset, they rapidly fall away in condition, besides 
getting badly scalded shoulders. Working horses are only capable of doing a given 
amount of work each day; if pushed beyond this point, a reaction sets in and horses 
rapidly fall 'away in condition, and one will not accomplish any more work, 
in fact one will not accomplish as much, because the team will be worn out and 
will not travel nearly so well. To get the maximum work from horses they should 
be carefully stabled, have as much water as they will drink at least three times 
a day, and good, nourishing food, for preference, oaten hay chaff. Regular 
punctual feeding is of paramount importance. Always feed enough but not too 
much; be sure that they always eat all the food which is given to them. Horses 
should have free access to water; oftentimes when they first come in from work they 
do not drink properly. It should be the aim of every farmer to keep his horses in 
good condition. It takes less feed to keep them in good condition than it does to 
keep them in a poor condition. Do not work horses after sundown, the sweat will 
not dry overnight and is therefore likely to cause a chill and other illness. To work 
horses half an hour after sundown is much more detrimental to their health than 
several hours earlier in the morning. When driving horses do not 'push» them- they 
will go their own pace and will do much more work than the pushed horse in the Iona 
run. Horses should well groomed each morning before they are put to work* thw 
not only adds to their appearance, but also assists in keeping them in good health 
It is not a wise practice to turn horses out on greenfeed on week ends in seedini? 
time, as this is likely to cause scours. Use one more horse in the team than h 
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necessary to do the job; this not only considerably lightens the work, bat the horses 
work along more quickly. Horses should on no account be tied up overnight; if 
they are managed correctly, they will feed all together at a long manger quite con¬ 
tentedly. The teams should be driven home from work and not let run on their own 
accord, especially when there are brood mares among them. The teeth of horses should 
have periodical attention; a large number of internal troubles are caused through 
defective teeth; amateurs should not attempt the cutting and filing of the teeth. 
The hoofs should also be cut and trimmed whenever necessary: if they are left 
unattended for any length of time they split and cnuse lameness. The manes and tails 
should have frequent attention. In connection with sore shoulders, prevention is always 
better than a cure; slight sores at times niay be difficult and perhaps impossible to 
avoid, but if a team of horses is well cared for, one will seldom find sore shoulders. 
If, however, horses have sore shoulders, the best method to effect a cure is to put 
thin pads on either side of where the sore comes on the collar and also keep some 
softening ointment, such as medicated oil, on the sore. This will be a more per¬ 
manent cure than if the horse was spelled until the sore healed. Do not spell horses 
which have sore shoulders, because experience shows that in the majority of cases 
the sore will again break open when the horse is put to work. Collars should fit 
well and be kept well lined; sweat marks and dirt should be cleaned off the collars 
and the horses’ shoulders each morning before comnnencing work. The chains should 
be equal in length and free from wire or split links. Mares in foal should be worked 
on the outside of the team, where they are not so likely to get bumped, and thus 
cause the loss of either the mare or foal. Mares in foal should not be turned out 
in paddocks to spell; they are likely to get over fat, and when in this condition 
there is a danger of serious trouble at foaling. Marcs that are used for breeding 
purposes should be kept out of any heavy pulling; ordinary work will not hurt them, 
in fact they should have light work right within a few days of foaling. When mares 
art* about to foal they should be put in a separate paddock away from the other 
horses, and preferably near the house, so that they can be watched and have attention 
if necessary. Until foals are strong enough to look after themselves, keep them 
with their mothers, uway from the other horses. When weaning foals put 
them in a paddock, whore they can get plenty of exercise, water, and feed, and out 
of sight of mothers and other horses. If foals are properly handled from birth, they 
require very little breaking in, and if this method is adopted it will greatly minimise 
the risk of injury to both man aud foal. When the foal is only a few days old it 
should be caught and handled and stroked and have its legs lifted. A small htUter 
should be put on the foal and tied up for a few minutes. This handling should be 
repeated every few days until the foal is thoroughly used to it, when it .should be 
taught to lead. Doals should not be tied up with a rope around their necks; use a 
halter and a rope and this will prevent choking down. If it is well grown, a colt 
can commence light work at 2^ years, but only worked for about two hours a day 
for the first few days, gradually increasing the length of time until quite fit to 
work with the rest of the team. Commence working a young horse in fallowing time, 
at that period a few hours lost is not so important as harvest or seeding. ‘Treat 
horses well and they will give you good service’.” (Secretary, B. Linke.) 


KYANCUTTA. 

November 7th.—Attendance, 13. 

Harvester versus Stripper. —Mr. A. Simmons* read the following paper;—“So far 
as costs are concerned the stripper and power winnower is a more costly unit—to the 
extent of approximately £100-—than the harvester, this amount, in due couree, 

will be consideraibly r^uced when after a season or two the harvester requires 
ecq>ensive new parts. I realise the extra labor attached to the working of a stripper 
to that of the harvester, but one is somew^hat compensated for this by the maintain¬ 
ing a supply of feed, be it for working stock or sheep, and as too often has been the 
case, a shed or heap of cocky chaff has never been found to be amiss. It is here 
that the stripper has proved to be an invaluable machine. It lias been argued that 
the harvester can do likewise in the saving of cocky chaffy but whUe this is granted ta 
a certain extent, it has its disadvantages in the form of its carrying capacity, tmload- 
ing, and the /broadcasting of undesirable weeds. It offtimes happens that certain sec¬ 
tions of a crop are of a very light nature—necessitating the use of the stripper— 
and it is here that pride of place must be given this machine. In times of depression,. 
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consequent upon low prices, the ,order pf the day must be economy, therefore one 
cannot afford to purchase two machines when one can meet all seasons,/good or bad, 
and still maintain the feed supply. The power winnower is also a labor-saver for 
saving and! removing the chaff, for if a suitable frame is arranged on the w^on or 
truck it can be placed under the chaff elevator, and thereby loaded at will and 
removed to its destination. The running costs of the stripper are very light, ^d 
are few compared with that of the harvester; particularly would this be most notice¬ 
able when a stripper and harvester .purchased at the same time had been ninni^ 
for a year or*l;wo. In many cases on the West Coast farmers are not blessed with 
an over-supply of horses, consequently they are working with the bare team of eight 
horses, and it is here again seen that all horses being workable„».a change of team can 
be worked with the stripper, thus preventing the animals from becoming over-tired 
and saving any waste of time. The sample that each machine turns out: It is often 
seen that the harvester allows a certain percentage of chaff to congregate in the 
seedbox. this being due to the team slackening its rate of speed or tsJung the turns, 
which sometimes cannot be taken at other than snail^s pace; but with the stripper 
the pace is not altogether an essential factor, for where the stripper has not. really 
done its work, the power winnower will complete the job to the entire satmfaction 
of all concerned. I would not advocate the hand wiiinower to work in connection with 
the stripper, its progress being too alow with that' of power. Should the elements 
prove contrary to seasonal /expectations, a start can be made to dean up a heap or 
two according to size, and anything up to 200 bags or over can easily be put through, 
providing enough grain prevails throughout the heaps. Why 1 so much favor the 
stripper to that of the harvester is because the country generally is too rough for a 
heavy drawn implement; it is subject to severe straining, to say nothing of broken 
parts and hold-ups, and costly spare parts.'' (Secretary, E. Kelly.) 


LAUEA BAY. 

December 12th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Seed Wheat. —^Paper read by Mr, E. Barnett:—‘‘Care should be taken to select 
only seed that is true to type, free from disease, and free from barley, oats, &c. In 
this district most farmers rely on exchange of seed with their neighbors. Harvesting 
time affords the best opportuinity to select seed in this way because it can then be 
seen which varieties have stobd the test of the season. It is a good plan to leave 
a wheat crop that is intended for seed until the end of harvesting, because it stands 
a better chance of becoming bleached with rain and dews and is less liable to 
infection by «mut. Farmers should change their seed wheat frequently to keep it 
true tvf type. To harvest seed wheat, only the stripper sliould be used. Choose cool 
weather and do PDt set the beaters too close to threshing plates; this method tends to 
avoid cracking the grain and injuring the germ of the seed. All seed should be 
graded. Where a grader is not available, it is a good plan to put the seed twice 
througli the hand winnower, using the small zinc sieve. By keeping the sieve level and 
fairly full of grain most of the inferior grain and foreign matter can be floated off." 

Care op Farm Implements. —^Paper read by Mr. W. Bailey:—“The cost of imple¬ 
ments and spare parts has so increased this last few years that it is necessary for the 
farmers to take every care of the machines, not only when working, but also during 
the times they arei not in use. The plough or cultivator should have all bolts flrmly 
screwed up, and the wheels washered and greased regularly. If an axle becomes so 
worn as to allow the grease to run out, it should be replaced with a new axle; this 
should apply to all machines, especially those having complicated parts. It is 
essential that every working part should have proper lubrication. Carry a small 
piece of wire with a tapered point for cleaning out all oil holes. Go over the imple¬ 
ments at the completion of the season's work and see that they are in good order 
when needed for the next job. If this is done there will not be a last minute rash to 
get the machine ready to start work. The machine should not be worked with badly 
worn parts; this places a strain on other parts and makes it heavier to work and 
probably shortens the life of the machine. Cover up the drill and combine when left 
in the paddock, otherwise in case of rain the super gets wet, clogs the distributor 
cups, and perhaps/ breaks a casting. All super and wheat should be cleaned out when 
seeding is ffnished, the stars cleaned of all super,, and placed in proper working order 
for the next season. On account of the many intricate parts of the binder, the farmer 
should take every care of this machine; all bearings should be kept tight in the 
sodeets, and a little grease applied to the knotter and knife will preyent them from 
rusting when not in use. The canvasses should be slackened over night and when 
not in use rolled up and hung in a dry place. A dressing of castor oil* applied to 
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all belts will increase their driving power, preserve the leather, and grip the pullies 
much better. Keep the sprockets and pullies of the harvester and header in proper 
alignment. A good plan is to pour a drop of kerosene into all the bearings before 
putting in the oil; this will clear out any dust that might have collected and allow 
the oil to penetrate into the bearing. All harvesting machines, when placed in the 
shed, should have a block placed under the offside of the comb to prevent it from 
sagg^g and the belts taken off, oiled, and put away out of the heat. For the safe 
keeping of implements it is necessary to have a good shed to place them in out of 
the sun and rain, and this should be one of the main buildings on a farm.(Sec¬ 
retary, W. Edson.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subiect. 

I 

Secretary. 

Pygery 

26/1/34 

10 

Address^W. H. 

Browning 

A. Day. 

Kelly . 

10/2/34 

19 

Address—J. Atkinson ... 

F. Illman 

Balumbah. 

28/2/34 


Social. 

A. Jericho 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

LONE GUM AND MONASH. 

January 18th. 

Fruit Drying. —following points are taken from an address delivered by Mr. 
A. Ingerson:—The spoJiker contended that it was quite a proposition to pick to the 
color of fruit; to keep the various types separate in the buckets, even if it meant leaving 
some of the fruit for a second picking. ‘‘Work to sections of the block if the soils vary 
the type of grapo to any extent/' he said. ‘‘It may be well at times to keep the water 
off a particular patch in order not to delay*a commencement of picking." The time to 
pick depended on the sugar content of the grape, but it was not possible to set a hard 
and fast rule, as what would be possible on one property might not be obtainable on 
another. He had no difficulty in obtaining. 12 B?iume, and that was a good test at which 
to start. For drying, the man with racks on his high land undoubtedly had an advantage; 
for the absence of moisture assisted considerably in hastening the drying. Keeping 
down the dust in the vicinity of racks, however, was an important factor. Around his 
racks a short grass grew quite freely, and this trampled down well and had the desired 
effect of stopping the dust trouble. Racks should run north and south, and be covered, 
and side curtains provided. “The use of side curtains," said the speaker, “could be 
overdone. They should not be used until the temperature was between 95 and 100 degrees 
or over." Dipping Trouhle.^Di dipping, the formula recommended was lilbs. caustic 
soda, 2ilbs. potash, and IJ pints of pure olive oil to every 50galls. of water. This was, 
of course, a formula to,commence with, but the individual grower would have to vary tke 
caustic according to the fruit he was treating. Should the IDbs. not crack the fruit 
sufficiently, then add Db. extra at a time until the correct strength is found. In ^ing 
either the dip or the “stock pot" it was not necessary to have a boiling solution m 
which to dissolve the caustic, &c. It w^s all soluble in water, so mixing cold would ^ 
quite satisfactory. Advantages of Mixed Dip.—Ai?cording to Ingerson, the m^i 
reasons why the C.S. & I.R. advocated the mixed dip were that in obtaining the 
results the cost in comparison with the cold dip was ch^per, and in time of dry^g 
It had an advantage of from two to four days. In t^"^ the temperature of the 
is was necessary to keep the thermometer away from the side of the dip so that a true 
readinff might be obtained. The dip should not be allowed to boil. He changed the 
to SL^Pping approximately SOo'^picking tins of fruit. Temperature an Jrnp^m 
K!^The temperature at which dipping took place was one of the most ^important 
points to watch. ^ One must adhere to temperature, as it was definitely found out that 
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180 degrees F. was the lowest and best temperature of the solution. Up to 185 degrees 
was all right as a range of temperature, but not higher except under special conditions. 
Mr. Ingerson considered and had proved that at a tenuperature of 180 the fruit dipped 
dried normally the same rate as that dipped at 190 degrees, and the lower temperature 
gRve the lighter color. It was advisable to remove the fruit to the racks as soon as 
possible after dipping, and the use of a tray on the rack was an advantage and a help 
in spreading. Fruit on the rack should be spread reasonably thin. Spraying Not 
Adw)cated ,—Spraying the fruit was not advocated. It did not help to dry the fruit, and 
in hot weather sent it a browny color. Should bad weather be anticipated and it be 
thought the,fruit had been underdipped, then the cold dip spray, if used, would act as a 
preservative. It was not advisable to take the fruit off the rack too soon, and yet not 
leave it on too long. It should comie off at the earliest possible moment when it was 
tough enough not to break and yet pliable, as it was then in the best condition to take 
in the best values from the sunshine. ‘‘Dry thoroughly ami depend on the packing 
sheds to add sufficient moisture by' their methods of packing, * * was the advice of the 
speaker in this regard. Questioned as to the possibility of the Australian-made caustic 
soda being under strength, Mr. Ingerson explained that he had heard complaints, but he 
knew of some which had been tested and wjis found to be true to label, 98-99 per cent, 
pure. In dipping Lexias and Malagas the speaker stated that as the Australian Lexia 
required was of a light-brown type, he would suggest to dip at a temperature of from 
185 to 190 degrees, and a caustic strength of about 1 in 18 or 1 in 20 (11b. caustic 
to 20galls. water)—sufficient strength to just crack the fruit slightly. Oil should be 
added much the same as in the mixed Sultana dip, but the potash should be omitted. 
It was a mistake to crack the Gordo too mhich, which led to excessive sugaring of the 
fruit during and after packing. (Secretary, L. Bigg.) 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to ISin.). 

January 20th.—^Attendance, 16. 

The first meeting of the year was devoted to weighing samqiles of wheat of the’ past 
harvest. Twenty-seven samples were submitted, ranging from 28Hl>s> to fifijlbs. to the 
bushel—Hie average being 631bs. (Secretary, C. Altmanii.) 


BAMOO. 


October 26th.—^Attendance, 8. 

The Use of Sulphur in Orchard Operations. —^Paper read by Mr. J. Odgers (Hon. 
Secretary):—“Flowers of sulphur is the orchardist’s standby in retaining color of tree 
fruits when being dried. In use it is necessary to keep the sulphur dioxide content 
of the fruit within the regulation limit of 14 grains. The only fruit that appears to 
cause any trouble in this respect is the apricot; the peach and pear it seems difficult 
to give too much with ordinary sulphuring. With the pear I generally give a double 
sulphuring—^the whole of the fruit needs to be soft; a hard spot on the bottom of 
the fruit usually goes off in drying. An experiment in sulphuring apricots conducted 
a season or two ago for the Department of Agriculture gave as the highest sulphur 
dioxide content 10 grains, and the sulphur used was 21 bs. to the i ton of fresh fruit, 
exposed for five hours. Dusting sulphur on the vines is recognised as the correct 
method to adopt to hold oidium in check. Again, sulphur can be used to overcome 
black scale on citrus. Choose a calm night and place a tin or two containing sulphur 
under the orange tree affected with scale; set alight to the sulphur and allow the fumes 
to rise into the tree, and it will kill the scale. These, of course, are well known and 
understood uses of sulphur in the orchard, but its use in the soil seems to be a question 
only lately come into use, and the average grower has but a hazy notion of its use, 
what it is put there for, and if it really does do any good. It is debated by some 
growers that if sulphur is ploughed in under the rows of vines the fumes rising during 
the hot weather tend to check an attack of oidium. Probably there is something to 
be said for this practice, but whether the quantity of sulphur so used is a payable 
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treating my trees for the past eight years in a somewhat similar way, and during the 
whole of that period I did not have to spray for any disease, the trees being very 
clean and the crop of fruit heavy. The trees treated included fully grown apricots, 
nectarines, and Elberta peaches. The method adopted was that about 4lbs. or Slbs. 
of sulphur were scattered around the base of each tree during autumn and lightly forked 
into the ground. The trees responded well to the tre.'itment and grew very strongly, 
and all carried heavy crops each year, the fruit being of good size and clean. The 
idea came from a pamphlet speaking of the excellent results obtained in California 
by treating the prune with sulphur, and the writer decided to experiment on stone 
fruits with the foregoing results. If Mr. Grasby^s operations be applied to all 
soils with similar results, then shot hole and curl leaf can be controlled by treatment 
much less drastic than that of the previous experiment, and the crop yield increased 
and imtproved in quality. The results claimed are so good that it would be profitable 
for growers to definitely experiment on thdse lines. ’ ’ A good discussion followed, though 
members had had little actual experience. Mr. J. Boehm had tried sulphur on 50 
orange trees, using Sewts. and Sewts. He had no sooty mould, but trees alongside 
looked better. Mr. L. Darling had dusted and plouglied in sulphur, and still had oidium, 
Mr. F. Lewis considered air and light better than sulphur. Mr, A. E. Seary said 
dusting vines with a mixture of sulphur and air slaked lime had a favorable effect on 
vines with black spot. 


Other Report Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Nunkeri :. 

31/1/34 

7 

Discussion. 

E. Peltz 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CUERENOy, GREEK. 

December 4th.-^Alttendance, 10. 

Export of Egos. —Paper^ wntnbuted by M5r. W. Robinson:—“In the early' days 
of export no eggs were sent aWay'from Australia rffter the middle of October, but now 
owing to the great increase in production it ie essential to export eggs during 
Decemt^er, and last year e:^orting wa^s continued up to the middle of January. Tl^e 
cost of placing the eggs on the lionaon marjeet, is vd, per dozen. This covers the 

cost of cases, fillers, freight, commissions, wharfages, &c., and it is a good thing'that 

*the exchange is in favor of the" producers td-diiy, as otherwise the net return to the 
poultry farmers would be ygry low. If eg;g8 are seUinjf at, say, 10s. pet- long hundred 
in Englan^d, the exchange, whichw.is equal to 2k 6d., makes a total of 12 b. 6d. This 
is equivalent to Is. 3d. do^nen; from thi$ is deducted 7d. a dozen'for expenses, which 
leaves a net return of 8d. to ,jthe prodticer. London buyers to-Aay, however, are only 
offering ^9s. fid. per long hundred for eggs for shfpment during December, and there¬ 
fore the best price that can be offered to-day for export' quality eggs is 7id. dozen. 
Farmers would be well advised to take every care of their eggs, b^ause for pulping 
purposes the eggs are onlyvworth about 4d. to 5d. dozen. Bgg pvXp is. manufactured 
by hand-cracking the eggs, wftiich have been previously tested as to quality. The liquid 
is passed through various processes, to break up the yolk. The pulp is cooled and 
tinned in various size tins, the most popular size on the London market being the 401b. 
tin. The pulp after being tinn^ is put into a frebzing room,, the temperature of wMc^ 
is down to zero, the egg pulp is frozen hard, and ;it is kept at this tempejutufo until it 

..reaches the baker, either im Australia or in London. If the pulp goes to London it 

kept down to a very low temperature on'lthe boat; the freezing-rooms do nob go 
a>bov6 about 6 or 10 degrees. JThere is no preservative used in egg pulp, and a$ 
baikeor needs to do is to allow the pulp to thaw before using it. When the egg|i 
arrive at tlie expotfSig floor they are unpacked, and each egg is individually tested, 
.The air cell of the egg should not be larger tijair 'a 6d. piece and should be quite flria 
shaky air cells cannot be exported to London, and have to be used 
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for eitlier local trade or for pulping purpoi^es. Eggs for export are packed in 30doz. 
cases and fillers. The eggs are I graded and exported in IS^bs.^ Ifilbs., and 171bs. packs. 
This means that 10 dozen eggs weigh ISJlbs., 151bs., or 171bs; respectively. The ISJlbs/ 
eggs are liozB. in weight, 151bs. pack eggs weigh liozs. and up to 2|oz8., and the 171b8. 
pack weigh from 2iozs. up to 2tozs. Eggs are sold in London by lo>ng hwndredf a 
trade term wthich means 10 dozen., so that each case holds three long hundreds. After 
fihe eggs have been packed they are placM in a cool room, the temperature of which 
is aborut 33 degrees; the eggs are sent doiwn to the steamer in cool cars, unloaded 
on the ship’s side and placed into the cool storage chamberai on the boat, the tem¬ 
perature of which is keptat about 33 degrees all the way to London. The export of 
eggs Jhas increased considerably from Australia during the last five or six years. 
The poultry industry has proved to be of great value to the Commonwealth, and is 
responsible for the employment, of hundreds of thousands of people. The cases create 
work for timber men; the cardboard fillers for filler manufacturers, and carpenters 
have to be employed for assembling the cases. Then again the wharf men and railway 
men are provided with work, and millions of bushels of wheat, bran, and pollard are 
consumed every year by fowls. The best timo for exporting eggs to London is during 
August, September, and October. The x>rices on offer during these months are fairly 
good, but after the end of October the London buyers pay less for the eggs, as they 
arrive on the market at a time when prices are generally lower. First, it is essential 
that the producer should take every care and collect eggs from the nests as often as 
possible—^no less than at least twice a day. The nests should be clean, and any eggs 
that are stained cleaned immediately after they are picked up. The cleaning should 
be done with a damp rag, and the eggs must not be washed on any account, as this 
has a detrimental effect on the keeping quality of the eggs. Carbonate of soda is 
a good thing to clean eggs, and the damp rag should be dipped in the carbo>nate of 
soda powder and rubbed on to the egg; this will be found very effective. To get the 
best results eggs should be marketed at least twice a week, forwarded to the exporting 
fl[oor in cases and fillers, anld not packed in chaff, as the eggs keep much cleaner in 
the fillers and carry better on the railways or by carrier. The Chinese are our 
biggest competitors on the English market; they are able to produce eggs cheaper and 
their labor costs ore much lower. We are further away from the London maiiket, 
and it costs us more to market our pulp. The price for pulp is certainly low and 
unpayable to the poultry farmer, and it is all the more necessary to look after the 
eggs so that the bulk of them can be sent away to London as eggs in shell; thereby 
the poutry fairmer is able to get better returns.” (Secretary, D. Jeff Gordon.) 


HOPE FOEE.ST. 

January 8th.—Attendance, 16. 

Fencing. —The following paper was read by Mr. Nielsen:—‘‘Points to consider in 
the erection of a fence are neatness, adaptability to stock resistance, and economy 
Of time and labor. It is necessary to have suitable tools for electing the fence and 
splitting the posts. Tools required for the latter are a sharp axe, well ground back 
on the steel; a crosscut saw; and a set of wedges, 12in. x 9in. x 2iin., and 

Bin! X 2iin. Selecftion of Timber .—^Firsfe note the height and thickness of the tree 
and examine the hark, which, is a sure indicator of how it will split. If straight in 
the fibre and running straight up the trunk without any twists around the trunk it 
will be a good ‘s])litter.’ Look for any old dry branches of any consequence; if the 
main branch of the trunk is in the above condition it will surely be decayed in the 
heart. Next look for the number of branches; if numerous and close together on the 
tmiik, the tree will be awkward to split, for even though the branches are lopped off 
close to the trunk, the split has a tendency to follow the curl where the branch has 
been. After having selected a tree, fall it in the most convenient place to work. Next 
mark the length required for the posts; 5ft. 6in. is the usual length. It is necessary 
to remove the bark where the timber is to be sawn, otherwise the saw will jamb and 
possibly take the set out of it. The wood is now ready for the wedges. Take the 
two smallest wedges and enter one half-way between the centre and the bottom, the 
other between the centre and the top. Drive these right in, then a crack should 
appear along the top, put the next to smallest wedge in this, and enlarge until the 
log falls apart; doubling the big ones will hasten this if done carefully. Then 
split it into the required size posts. Erecting the Fcnc^.—First find the survey pegs 
and drive erect o\er them firm straight pegs, about 4ft. 6in. high. This will provide 
a sight line. Then decide which end to start and place a strainer there, which should 
be not less than 3ft. Bin. in the ground, 2ins. higher than the smaller posts, to allow 
for straining the barb. The distance apart of posts and height above ground is a 
matter of opinion. If they are as fAr apart as three to the chain, a dropper in 
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l>«tween will strengthen the fence. I favor the fence with the greater number of 
posts, because they are best to resist great cattle, for which most fences in this 
(listriot are required.^’ (Secretary, A. Eve.) 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

February 15th.—Attendance, 11. 

Lessons trom 1933. —^In the course of a paper on this subject Mr. W. Beresford 
showed how coimmodities, such as butter and wool, were governed by supply and 
demand, consequently prices had been, very low for butter, and' enhanced values for 
wool, brought about no doubt by the shorter supply. lie had found a comeback sheep 
the most profitable—for a twofold purpose; wool and the mother of a lamb. He 
advocated the months of November and December as the best tim^e to dispose of 
surplus sheep. He emphasised the folly of overstocking, and pointed out by figures 
thfit a of sheep kept in good condition was far more profitable than twice the 

number neglected. Foot rot was becoming more prevalent, and needed careful 
attention. It could be combated successfully if sheep were treated with a foot bath 
every three or four weeks. Serious cases could be dealt with more often by way of 
leather boots containing a disinfectant, such as bluostone, or tar. The boots could 
then be (tied around their legs and left for some time. This he had proved to be 
very effective for serious cases. Meadow hay should l>e cut and stored for a lean 
period. Too much reliance should not be placed on spring rains. Conservation could 
ne assisted by closing up the paddocks earlier. He advocated Phalaris tuberosa^ as 
a grass that was liked by all stock, and more so because it was a perennial. To get a 
good germination it must be planted on a prepared seed bexl. (Secretary, W. K. 
Mayfield,) 


MILANG (Average annual rainfall, 14.97in.). 

D^ember 2nd. 

Management of the Lucerne Pixxt. —^Paper read by Mr. A. Matheson:—There 
are very few plaices in this district where lucerne can be said to flourish without 
irrigation. This district has an abundance of sub-artesian water, and if utilised 
wisely, with the help of cheap poyer, will encourage intense culture and closer 
settlement. That lucerne can be grown anywhere in the district is quite evident, 
although there are natural conditions where it ia much easier established. For irri¬ 
gation purposes, land that has good drainage is much to be preferred, more particu¬ 
larly in this district, where the water for pumping purposes has a percentage of salt 
in it. In choosing a site for an irrigated lucerne plot select a sloping sandy rise with 
a grade of say 6ins. tor less to the chain. Lucerne can bo more easily established 
on the stiffer soils, because while the seed germinates readily in sand, there is a 
likelihood of the young plant being burnt by the heat of the sand, unless the ground 
i.s v/ell covered. The' sand, being of a loose nature, does not retain its moisture if 
not covered for any length of time. This enn be overcome with sprinklers, but in 
flooding the young plants, great care must be exercised, since there is always a ten¬ 
dency to wash out. There is not much fear of not establishing a good plant where 
weather conditions are suitable, but if this fails, great diflB.culty may be experienced 
in re-seeding, because the young plants are deprived of the moisture by the stronger 
plants, although this can also be avoided where sprinklers are used. Tho sandy rises 
are preferred, because with proper treatment better results will be obtained and more 
use can be made of the heavier land. One of the drawbacks of putting lucerne on 
sandy rises is the fear of the ‘blow,' which will soon injure the young plants. To 
avoid this sow a covering crop, but where there is danger of the soil blowing, it is 
advisable to cover the plot with well-rotted manure. This takes time, of course, but 
it repays for the labor, for besides stopping the ‘blow,^ it adds humus to the soil. 
A proper soil preparation is essential, although in favorable years it may be possible 
to get a good plant wifih indifferent cultivation. The usual way recommended for 
sewing lucerne is to roll the ground, broadcast the lucerne, say, 16-201bs. per acre, 
then lightly harrow, preferably by dragging a hoe over the sown area. An excellent 
germinotion can usually be obtained by sowing early in July, through the drill, 
mixing the seed with super. It is advisable to sow immediately after mixing, because 
with most other small huskless seeds, there is always a likelihood of killing the germ 
of the seed. Six inches of water is necessary to get the best results, irrigating if 
possible every three weeks. Where the water was given to the above requirem^t I 
have cut after four to five vreeks' growth a crop over 3ft. 6m. in height, and within 
2 yards not lhalf tihe growth, showing evidence of neglect. This result tends to show 
the need for harrowing the ground, or grading it to allow equal results when v^tering. 
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ro ft in GSseaitialB for lucorne are plenty of water and warm, weather. 

While thie is one of the main needs in successful lucerne growing, another necessity 
in to thoroughly cultivate the lucerne plant at least once a year, some times during 
the winter^ months. An interesting illustration of what cultivation will do was fidiown 
on a portion of the plot which, had such a thin stand that it was decided to take 

it all up and re-sow. An old spring tine was used repeatedly and the lucerne was not 

killed out, but by October of the same year where this treatment was observed it 
showed fully 100 per cent, over that which was cultivated in what was considered 
the usual way. To get the best out of land it is necessary to put back into the soil 

what the crops have taken out. This necessitates putting heavy dressings of suitable 

mwure on the plotr—stable manure and Icwt. to 2cwts. super per acre. Associate this 
with good cultivation and abundance of water and an abundance of green lucerne 
for the summer months should be the result. I regret 1 did not prcactice what came under 
luy notice some time back. A farmer at Strathulbyn has tlemonstrated thatlucerne can 
be grown very successfully under somewhat adverse conditions; he obtained a won¬ 
derful growth where previously poor crops were grown. His practice was to cultivate 
tihe lucerne right through the winter months, not allowing weed** to grow. Is the 
method I have adopted sufficiently payable to recommend others to practice it? Under 
present conditions of low prices and high costs of production I believe that if the 
capital is available, to invest in an irrigation plant; using a good crude oil engine 
it pays as well as anything else. LuciOrne cheapens the feeding of fowls and pigs 
as well as cows. It is not a balanced ration by any means, but it is one of the main 
factors in a good ration.The discussion on the paper was excellent. Mr. B. Casley 
gave his views on lucerne growing on the Murray swamps and in Tasmania. Questions 
were answered and a large amount of information gained through the paper. (Secre¬ 
tary, L. Yelland.) 

MASON WORK WALLS. 

[Payer read hy Mr. If'. Bourke at the Jammry meeting of the Lawra Bay Branch.] 
In the building of such walls it is always advisable to go to a little extra trouble 
ami time and put in good work rather than slum the job, for well-built mason-work 
will last very much longer, and therefore pay for the extra trouble and time. 
Selecting ihe Material. —1 strongly advocate using newly burned lime. It is always 
better to use hydrated lime—quicklime slaked with just sufficient water to slake it. 
The reason for this is because quicklime that has just been bagged from the kiln 
and allowed to air slake without the aid of water does not bind well, and it is very 
apt—particularly in phister—to cause some to powder and not set. All lime should 
be well sifted to remove charcoal. Choosing of the Sand. —Any good, clean, sharp 
sand can be used. Some masons like a good coarse shellgrit, others a good wasli 
sand from the roads, and others prefer a good pit sand. 1 favor pit sand, particu- 
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laxly over-wash sand from the ro^ids, because apart from this sand being apt to ha^^ 
a certain percentage of dirt with it, it is also lilcely to contain a proportion of 
magnesia, which is very detrimental. Tn many cases one has to take what is available^ 
and provided there is no magnesia or dirt mixed witli them, any of the above- 
mentioned sands are quite good. In choosing the stone be particular that it is not 
quarried from any soils that contain magnesia. Always try to get a stone that is 
easily trimmed, because in this lies the whole secret of quick building and good tying 
of the wall. Miosing .—^For ordinary building w^ork it is always advisable to mix all 
mortars at least two or three days ahead for building, and in the case of plastering 
the mortars should bo mixed at the very least a week ahead, and if it can be managed 
it should be left longer. In leaving the mortar to stand mixed^ ahead of time, it will 
be found that it binds better, is better to work with the trowel, and gives any little 
lumps of lime a chance to slake out and be mixed into the mortar when it is remixed 
for use. There are two ways of mixing the mortar. One is to mix the required 
quantity of sand and well-sifted lime together thoroughly in the dry state, then add 
sufficient water to mjikc the mortar again working tlioroughly. The next way is to 
mix the lime and water together in a suitable vessel and tlien pour this mixture on 
to the sand. This method—providing one is used to it and knows how thick the lime- 
water needs to be to get the mortar of suitable thickness—^is better, because besides 
being sure of the lime being well slaked, all charcoal can be removed from the lime; 
it Avill float on the lime-water. For the amateur, I advise the first method. The 
usual quantities arc:: 1 kerosene bucket of lime to ^ buckets of sand for ordinary 
building, and 1 kerosene bucket of liim* to 2 buckets of fWind for plastering and 
flushing up. In commencing the. building, pay great attention to the foundation. A 
good foundation is very essential. Where stone is not very deep a trench about 4ins. 
wider than the wall is intended to be right down to the stone will suffice and commence 
the foundation from this point. Wliere stone is not shallow, tlic trench should be sunk 
down to a depth ranging from 18ins. to ilft. according to circumstances, such as the 
nature of the soil and the weight of the building to be placed on the foundation. 

When starting the walls, the first thing to 5 I 0 is to set up the line to build between. 
To do this, first build up each corner to the height of about 2 ft. or .'Ift.; in doings 
this be \’ory particular that the stevnes are wadi tied both on the outside, and inside, 
and where possible put in a * Hhrougher, ^ ’ i.e., a stone that goes right through from 
the inside of the corner to the outside. Also when putting up these corners use. the 
spirit level when placing every corner stone. At this ])oint, flo not leave anything 
to chjince. It is very essential for the corners to be perfectly level and upright, 
because it is from these points that the lines fro-m the rest of th(» building are taken, 
therefore do not spare the spirit level. Wlicn the linos are set up from these points, 
take notice of the winds if they tend to blow the lines at all, build up a piece or two, 
according to the length of the wall, in betw’^een the corners to sto]) tlie lines blowing 
about. Also when building up those pieces, use the spirit level frcHdy. At all times 
when building tic the stones w''ell, and as often as possible, and also put !is many 
*‘throughers’^ in the w all as i)Ossible, bo<*auso these tend to make the building much 
stronger. ^Vhen filling in between the inside and (vutside stones do not fill up with 
small stones ajid then place the mortar on top, because if the mortar is not very thin 
it will not run through the stones, and therefore leaves hollows in the Avail. Always 
put the mortar on first and then push the small stones into it and then put more 
mortar on top. 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF PKOTEINS. 


\^Continned from page 911.] 


Previous to 1912 a di.seussion of the nutritive value of any foodstuff would 
have been confined to a consideration of the total quantities of protein, fat, 
'Carbohydrate, and .salts it contained and of its value as a source of energy, that 
is, its calorific or fuel value. 

As a result of work that has been done at this station and later in other 
laboratories, the field for discu.ssion has become much broader, for it was 
demonstrated that the quality of the protein present in any food is of even more* 
importance than the quantity^ and a realisation of the essential role that the 
vitamins play in normal nutrition has raised many more problems. 



Milk contains several different proteins, but there are only two that occur in 
notable quantity: casein, the protein found in cheese, and lactalbumin, the principal 
protein of whey. These two proteins differ not only in their chemical structure, 
but also in their nutritive value. Both suffice to promote the normal growth of 
young rats, but lactalbumin is somewhat more efficient for growth than is casein, 
for in comparable periods of time a given quantity of lactalbumin will enable an 
animal to gain about 33 per cent, more in weight than will the same amount of 
casein. 

This is instructive from a practical standpoint, for it demonstrates that the 
whey—a by-product of the manufacture of cheese—contains one of the most 
valuable food proteins known and should not be wasted. Casein, which forms about 
80 per cent, of the milk proteins, is easily digested. This property makes it 
especially desirable as a food for infants or persons with weak digestions. 
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For centuries people have been accustomed to use foods of animal origin together 
with bread and the other cereal products that form so large a proportion of the 
average dietary. Bread and milk, eggs on toast, meat sandwiches, and the use 
of milk on breakfast cereals are a few illustrations of this custom. If any one 
who was enjoying a meal of any of these mixtures, were asked why he choose the 
combination of the animal with the vegetable product instead of eating either one 
alone, he would probably say that “it tasted good,” or “it satisfied his appetite 
better that way,” or something else equally indefinite. 

If an animal is fed on wheat flour as the whole source of protein in an other¬ 
wise adequate ration, it will grow very slowly, if at all, even when relatively large 
amounts of the proteins are eaten. ‘ If, however, one-third of the wheat protein 
is replaced by an equivalent quantity of protein in the fonn of milk, eggs, or 
meat, the animal will grow at a practically normal rate. 



FIGXTBE 2. 

Bat 6277 was fed on a diet In wliicli gUadin from wbeat llonr furnlalied tbe 
protein. On this food he gained only 10 grams in 10 weeks. Bat 6314 was fed 
on a mixture of wheat flour and milk. On this food he gained 160 grams in .0 
weeks. This illustrates the importance of combining milk with the cereals instead 
of feeding the cereals alone. 

To illustrate this, as well as the results of other experiments with various diets 
of known composition, charts are employed which give the curves of body weight 
during the time of feeding. In these charts the squares running horizontally 
represent the duration time of the feeding experiment expressed in days; those 
running vertically express the weight of the animal in grams (1 gram equals 
abou^ one-thirteenth of an ounce). The heavy black lines show the rate at which 
the animal gained weight; the more nearly vertical these lines the more rapid the 
growth. 

Figure 1 gives a graphic representation of the growth rates of a number of 
rats which have been fed in these ways, and in Figure 2 are photographs of two 
of these animals. 
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All of > the animals shown on this chart were of the same size and age at the 
stot, and were growing vigorously when put on the experimental diets. The- 
differences in size at the end of each experiment were due solely to the protein of 
the diet. In this series of experiments the percentage of protein and the nutritive 
ratio of the mixtures were practically identical, the foods differing only in the 
kind of the protein. The animals in the group labelled “flour” received all of 
their protein from wheat flour, those in the groups labelled “flour + milk,” “flour 
-f egg,” and “flour + meat” received a diet in which the total concentration of 



FIQUBE 3. 

The contrast between feeding a good or bad protein to a young rat. The 
upper two rats are 6 months old and have been fed on diets exactly alike except 
that the one at the top had casein from milk on which it grew normally and the 
one in the middle had gliadin from wheat flour on which it could not grow at 
Jill, so that when it was 5 months old it weighed exactly the same as the rat at 
the bottom which was only 1 month old. 

protein was the same as in that of the “flour” group, but one-third of the protein 
was furnished by milk, eggs, or meat, respectively, the remaining two-thirds being 
furnished by flour. It is obvious that relatively small quantities of these animal 
proteins greatly improve the value of the food for growth. The value of these 
animal products lies in the fact that they are so constituted as to supplement the 
chemical deficiencies of the flour proteins. 

The proteins are broken up by digestion into amino-acids, which are then used in 
constructing the new proteins of the tissues of the growing animal. Unless the 
food protein furnishes a sufficient amount of certain of these amino-acids, which 

* The nutritive ratio of a diet is the ratio of the calorie value of the digestible 
pnitein to the combined calorie value of the fats and carbohydrates therein. 
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are needed to make the tissues required for normal growth, the animal grows 
correspondingly more slowly than it would if more of the needed amino-acid were 
a^vailable. 

Wheat flour contains two proteins one of which, fifliadin, yields only a very 
small amount of the amino-acid called lysine. The effect of a limited supply of 
lysine on growth is illustrated by rats 5277 and 5265, whose curves of body weight 
are shown in Figure 1. These were fed .on a diet in which all of the protein was 
furnished by gliadin. They were maintained in good healthy but gained only about 
10 grams. 



FIOUBE 4. 

The lower photo^aph is that of a rat which has been fed for 7 months on a 
diet containing zeln (one of the proteins from com) together with a small amount 
of anilno-acid tryptophane. On this diet the rat could Uve but not grow, and 
the upper photograph is one of the same animal taken a few months later, after 
casein from milk had replaced the zein and tryptophane. 

The rats on the “flour” diets grew somewhat more than those on the gliadin 
food because flour contains another protein which yields more lysine than does 
gliadin and hence supplements to some extent this deficiency of the gliadin. How¬ 
ever, the amount of lysine thus supplied was too little to promote normal growth. 
In this connection it is interesting to note how perfectly a young animal can be 
maintained in health, but without growing, even for a very long time when its diet 
is adequate in respect to everything except the chemical constitution of its food 
protein. 

Two foods which thus far have proved to be efficient supplements to flour are 
milk and eggs ] either of these is somewhat better than meat. Thus, under similar 
conditions of feeding when the food contains two parts of flour proteins to one 
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part of meat protein, rats gain' abopt,three times, as much per unit of protein 
eaten as when ilour famishes all the protein, and nearly four times as much when 
milk or eggs are used as supplements. 

Figure 4 shows in a striking manner how essential it is to supply th(» young 
animal with protein that furnishes sufficient lysine. The lower picture is that 
of a young rat that lived for 7 months in perfect health on a food containing zein 
-ftryptophane as its sole protein. During all of this time it failed to grow and 
weighed only 70 grams. It did not even show signs of maturing but looked exactly 
like a recently-weaned rat; it remained a baby. At the end of 7 months casein 
was used to replace the zein + tryptophane. No other change was made in the 
diet. During the next 3 months it grew at the normal rate to 240 grams and as 
the upper picture shows, became a fine, vigorous animal. 



FIGUBE 6. 

What this means might be illustrated in this way: For about one-fifth of its 
life period the rat did not grow. Calling a man’s span of life 70 years the case 
would be somewhat like that of a boy, kept as a healthy infant in arms until 14 
years old—weighing perhaps 16 to 201bs.-^—and who, by a change of diet when 
14 years old, attained a man’s size and weight at the age of 21. 

Two of the rats, 5293 and 5316, whose graphs of body weight are shown in 
Figure 5, received a ration in which the protein was furnished by gluten feed. 
Rats 5302, 5318, 5287, and 5315, on the other hand, had two-thirds of their protein 
in the form of gluten feed and the other third as milk or meat. The nutritive 
ratios of all of these three foods were alike, but the results were strikingly different. 

This juggling with proteins and amino-acids is very interesting to the chemist 
and physiologist, for it represents a triumph of science that excites the wonder 
of those who appreciate the almost insurmountable difficulties encountered in these 
investigations. It would be of little use to discuss it here if these facts could not 
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be applied to the feeding problems of the household and farm. Amino-acids are 
not commercially obtainable but products are at hand which contain proteins that 
furnish these amino-acids in readily obtainable form. 

When whole com is fed, the other proteins in this seed supplement the zein to 
such an extent that the animal can grow slowly, but if the corn is combined with 
milk, the proteins of which are rich in tryptophane and lysine, growth is very 
rapid. Thus it appears that the chemical constitution of the protein of the food 



FiaXJBE 6. 

Photographs of some of the animals whose curves of body weight 
are shown In Fig. 6. Although all three were of the same age, rat 
5302, which had received a mixture of gluten feed and milk, is 
nearly three times as large as 6293, which received the gluten feed 
alone, and is more than four times as large as 5292, which was fed 
on sein pins tryptophane. 

influences growth and that it is absolutely necessary to provide animals with 
proteins of the right kind, if they are to grow well. This applies not only to 
growth, but also to milk or egg production. Both milk and eggs are rich in 
protein. The animals producing them need large amounts of protein in their food, 
but until the differences in chemical constitution of the proteins of different feeds 
were discovered, it was not appreciated how important it is to provide proteins 
of the right kind. 


(To he continued,) 
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WHY NOT EGGS? 

[By Abby L. Marl ATT.] 

{Special circular issued by the Extension Service of the Wisconsin, TJ.S.A., 

College of Agriculture.) 

The value of the egg was recognised in early history not only in the diet but 
also in the superstitious rites dealing with the mystery of the origin of life, and 
even in the foretelling of the future. 

So great a respect was there for the germ which “nature had destined for the 
production of chicken’’ that among the early Greeks the abstinence from eggs 
was increasingly recommended. The egg was venerated as the symbol of the 
world and the four elements. The shell “represented the earth; the white, water; 
the yolk, fire; and the air was found under the shell.” 

The Romans, while they revered the egg, served it at the beginning of a repast. 
Horace speaks of remaining at the table from “the egg to the apple,” since the 
apple came last in the feast. The Romans preferred the soft cooked egg and 
took it directly from the shell “in one gulp.” 

The use of the egg during celebrations of the seasons of the year, especially 
the New Year, is an old custom in both Asia and Europe, and even the use of 
different colors in dyeing eggs is recorded. The Christian Church adopted many 
of the older customs; hence we have the use of eggs on Easter Sunday as part 
of the festival. 

Eggs have long been a favorite food and also are of real value in promoting 
health. Not .only do eggs build muscle but they also supply some of the necessary 
vitamins and valuable minerals which the body needs. For the child, eggs are 
especially necessary. 

Of course, it is important to buy clean, fresh eggs from a reliable dealer and 
to keep them in a cool, dry place—preferably in a covered dish in a* refrigerator. 

The muscle building value of the entire egg is high, due to its proteins. There¬ 
fore, it is not necessary to serve meat and eggs at the same meal. When eggs 
are used with cereals, peas, beans, and most of the other vegetables, as well as 
with gelatin, they enrich and make them adequate building foods. The rule to-day 
is to serve a muscle building food in at least one of the meals of the day. This is 
essential for the growing child; hence both milk and yolk of egg should be included 
in the diet of the child under five. 

Yolk Rich in Vitamins and Minerals. 

The yolk contains vitamins A, B, C, D, and G, as well as a large amount of 
phosphorous and iron in easily usable form and a small amount of copper—so 
needed in blood building—as well as other useful minerals. 

The egg yolk is valuable in preventing rickets, which is a condition shown by 
enlarged, crooked or bent bones. The right balance of phosphorus and calcium 
along with vitamin D will prevent and even cure rickids, hence the need for tho 
yolk of egg and milk in infant feeding. 

Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, of this department, recently stated: “If every 
child, after it was one month of age, had the yolk of an egg every day it would 
probably never have anemia.” 

The fat in the yolk of egg is in a form which is easily digested. The yolk ia 
also richer in solids than is the white since it contains only 50 per cent, water. 

The presence of iron is shown in hard cooked eggs at the point where the white' 
and yolk touch. The white of the egg when heated gives off a sulphur compoun<l 
that reacts with iron, coating the yolk and staining the white. The egg is just as 
valuable in this form although somewhat unsightly. To avoid this discoloration^ 
cook the egg in the shell at a lower temperature for a longer time. 
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For the adult the building protein may be taken from many different sources, 
but none is better than that from the egg itself. Of course, in health the adult 
needs only to repair the body, not to build new tissues. In diseases that tear 
down tissue the yolk of the egg is used in increasing amounts. Egg yolk, either 
raw or .just coagulated or finely divided hard boiled, is easy to digest. 

It is seldom advisable for children to .eat egg white raw. For normal adults it 
IS probably not objectionable, but to give the raw egg white to infants may 
produce a sensitization to the egg white that shows itself ip digestive disturbance 
or even skin eruption. Hence, use only the egg yolk for infants. ^ 

Egos Easily Digested. 

Both yolk and white, when cooked at temperatures that leave them jellylike, are 
very easily digested. If hard cooked eggs are put through a sieve or chopped 
very fine, they are found to be easy to digest in this form also. 

The white and yolk will cook far below the boiling point of water (134°F. to 
180°F.). This is even below the simmering temperature of water, so that in 
cooking eggs in the shell or poaching eggs out of the shell, putting the cold egg 
into boiling water and then placing to one side to let the temperature fall slowly 
will give excellent results. In the laboratory it was found that the least amount 
of boiling water to use in cooking an egg by this method is 14 cups of water to 
•each egg. This rule should be followed both in poaching eggs or boiling eggs in 
the shell for best results. 

( 

Storage Eggs Good as Fresh ix)R C(x>king. 

For ordinary cooking, storage eggs are just as valuable as fresh eggs. Recent 
•studies showed that a good angel fopd cake could be made from oggs that had been 
kept in storage from seven to nine months, although it was necessary to add 
water before beating the whites to make up for the loss from the weight of the 
egg. The cake was faintly yellow and not quite so light as that made frqm fresh 
eggs but would be called a fair angel food. In fact, the beating quality of .the 
freshly laid egg improves slightly up to the, second day and keeps this value for 
28 days under good storage conditions. > 

Even when the white of the egg after long storage has lost water slightly, the 
•addition of an equal amount of water will improve the beating quality. This seems 
to show the beating value of the egg depends on the nature of the egg white but 
varies wtih the loss of water. 

The common test for freshness is based on the,egg not living lost moisture, 
shown by the tiny air cell at the end of/thq egg. The fresh egg sinks in water. 
The egg that has lost part of its. moisture and has had this replaced by air, 
increasing the air cell, will tend to rise in water. Candling eggs is an ancient 
Egyptian practice. To-day it is done by holding the egg, and rotating it in bright 
light. If the air cell in the large end is small the egg is likely to be fresh. 

. How Storage Affects Eggs.' 

At present, due to the improvement in cold, storage, it is possible to keep eggs 
in good condition from eight to ten months. The best commercial method is to 
aeaj the shell and keep the egg cold. 

The newest storage method is the vacuum treatment used in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Air is removed from the storage area and carbon 
•dio^d;e substituted. Eggs treated in this way lost one-tenth of 1 per cent, in 
weight in 10 months whereas storage eggs usually lost 18 times as much. 

The amount of moisture lost in storage is an important thing to consider in 
bu^^g eggs for it reduces the weight of the egg and may affect the color of the 
white. It increases the air .pocket so that when heated it expands and breaks the 
ahell with loss of white. , . . 
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In the home economics laboratories at the University of Wisconsin it was found 
thAt there is probably no loss of vitamin D in eggs stored from six to seven 
months at 40°F. nor in fresh eggs which had been dipped in hot fat, 375°F, for 
five seconds or dipped in hot water, 205°F. for five seconds. This method of 
home storage of eggs is, therefore, possible. However, the best home storage 
method is sealing with water glass. The difficulty is that waterglass weakens the 
.shells so that if the eggs are packed in too many layers some of them may break 
And spoil the solution in which they are packed.* 

The size of hen’s eggs varies according to the age and breeding of the fowl, 
the smallest being laid by the pullet. The weight of the egg may vary from Joz. 
to. 3i)zs. 

The food value, regardless of size, is quite dependent on thp diet of the fowl 
itself. ' The color and vitamin content of the yolk are quite dependent on the 
hen’s feed and on the amount of sunlight, artificial ultra-violet light, fish oils or 
other sources of vitAmin D she received. To know the source of the egg, therefore, 
is as important as to know the age of the egg if we are going to get our money’s 
worth. 

rsiN(,' Yolks and Whites. 

One of the economies in the use of egg white and yolk separately is that many 
dishes that are especially valuable for th(‘ child call for yolk of egg only. The 
white of the egg can be placed in a jar, sealed and put into the refrigerator and 
will keep perfectly for days. The yolk, on the contrary, has to be covered Avith 
a layer of water before st?aliiig to keep the surface from drying. 

The fat of the yolk if mixed with the white lessens the beating quality of the 
whites; therefore, in breaking eggs it is important to keep yolk and white separate. 
A fresh yolk does not break easily because it has a tough protective covering. As 
the eggs get older this protective covering seemingly becomes tepder, and hence in 
eggs that .have been kept for some time there is a greater danger of the yolk 
breaking and a part,mixing with the white. Fortunately, in the art of cookery 
there are many recipes calling for.the white and the yolk used together so that 
when this occurs, change the recipe ‘^and go again.” 

n •{ ' 

USES FOR egg'WHITES.' 

, Egg whites are .used in all dishes where the beating of t^e ^^ite encloses air 
which makes the p^oduct^ light and,fluffy. The week-old, egg b^ats better than the 
newly laid egg, as- it has had time to lose a little water. Experience has shown 
tlmt adding a pii^ch of salt tends to increase the beating quality, of the fresh egg. 
There are many uses for egg whites, including the following:— j 

Angel I food cake, white cake, kisses, and tarts. 

Souffles, both finit and vegetable. 

Fruit snows and sherbets. 

Frostings and fillings. 

Meringues for pies and puddings. 

CookieA. » •' ' ' ^ 

Clarifying agents for soups ^nd' coffee. 


♦^Earthenware crocks or wooden pails are the nijost satisfactory containers. Water- 
glass can be bought at any store, but purchase only enough to preserve the eggs 
which you expect to put down this year. The proper proportions for mixing are 1 part 
(about 1 pint) waterglass to 9 parts boiledy water,,.which has been aBowed to cool. 
Stir the mixture thoroughly, pour it into thft^.^crock ^ 

Waterglass in powdered form is also on the' market. ^ This, if dissolved according to 
directions on the package, is more reliable than the li^did form. 
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Angel Food Cake. 

The art of making angel food cake consists first of all in beating the white of 
the egg until very light. Beating with a large wire whip is most satisfactory, 
but a mechanical beater may be used, though the cake is apt to be smaller, due to 
less air retained. The powdered or fine granulated sugar and pastry flour used 
in making angel cake are folded in carefully so as not to lose the air from the 
white. Once the art is learned, it is easy to make an angel food cake successfully 
if one can i*egulate the oven to a temperature not over 310°F., while the cake 
is being baked. 

In angel food cake the addition of cream of tartar to the whites not only 
increases its power to stretch, and therefore make a larger bulk in beating, but 
also whitens the product and changes the flavor from decidedly alkaline to neutral, 
or slightly acid. Cream of tartar is always used in making angel food cake, 
though other powdered acids may be used. 1 cup egg white (average is 11 egg 
whites), 1 cup fine granulated sugar, J cup cake flour (sifted 3 times before 
measuring), 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 1 teaspoon salt, | teaspoon vanilla. 
Add salt and beat egg white on large platter, using flat wire whip. When foamy, 
add cream of tartar and beat with long steady strokes until mass is stiff and will 
form in heaps and ndges. Sift over the sugar, folding it in (not beating). 
Then sift over flour, folding it in gently. Place batter in unoiled angel cake pan, 
keeping batter slightly higher at rim. Bake at 310°F. for about one hour. 
Invert in pan on wire rack until cold. 

Egg White Desserts. 

Cold souffl^is used for dessert are usually made with a gelatin foundation, into 
which the beaten whites of eggs are folded just as it begins to thicken. The 
product is then put into a mould to harden. 

Fruit snows are made by folding the beaten whites of eggs into the cooked, 
seasoned, and pureed fruit, for example, prune whip, apple snow, peach, pineapple, 
or apricot snow. (If the fruit snow is to be given to children, it should be baked 
for 20 minutes. For adults it may be chilled.) Use one egg white to a half a 
cup of fruit for each person and serve with a soft custard made of J cup of 
milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, salt, 2 eggs, and i teaspoon vanilla. 

Hot Souffles. 

Another use for egg white is in the various hot souffles in which the basis is 
thick white sauce enriched with any of the following:—Grated cheese, spinach, 
dates, figs, meat, or vegetables. The yolk of the egg may be stirred into the warm 
aauce, or it may be omitted entirely. After the fruit, meat, or vegetable is put 
into the white sauce and mixed thoroughly, the beaten white of the egg is folded 
in and the product quickly put into an oiled casserole or other cooking dish and 
baked in a slow oven for 45 to 69 minutes. Souffles so cooked must be served 
immediately, as they fall quickly. A souffle foundation may be prepared at any 
time of the day and the whites folded in just before baking. 

USES FOR EGG YOLKS. 

Egg yolk may be used in the following ways:—Custards—soft, baked, fruit; 
golden angel food, chocolate sponge drops, date bars, and lemon pies; fried cakes 
and pan cakes; and noodles and soup garnishes. 

Other uses are— 

Boiled dressing and sauces. 

Egg beverages—milk shakes and eggnog^. 

Coating for croquettes with bread or cracker crumbs. 

To enrich scrambled eggs or cream sauces. 

To bind meat loaf or vegetable loaf. 

Coating for bread in French toast. 
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Custards. 

Custards are mixtures of e^gs (whole or yolk only), milk, sugar, flavoring, and 
a pinch of salt. A general rule for custards is: 2 cups of milk, 2 large eggs or 
5 to 6 yolks, ^ cup of sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, and flavoring. The sweetening, 
salt, and flavoring may be added to the yolks and beaten in as warmed (not hot) 
milk is added. Place custard mixture in dish, set dish in lukewarm water and 
bake in oven 300°F. until custard is just set or solid. The time varies with bulk 
and depth of mixture in custard cups or mould. Too long cooking or too high a 
temperature will spoil the texture or even cause the egg mixture to separate. 

The ^‘sweetening” of custard may be sugar, 4 cup to a pint of milk, or 
4 cup maple syrup, or J cup honey, or 4 cup dark corn syrup. 

Fruit Custards. 

Fruit custards are popular with children and most adults, although these 
custards tend to be over-sweet and rather cloying. Lemon juice is of value not 
only in giving better flavor to the fruit custard, but also in adding some vitamin C. 

In these custards 1 egg yolk is used to 4 cup of milk if the custard is to be 
eaten from the dish in which it is cooked. If it is to be turned from the mould, 
14 egg yolks should be used to every half cup of milk. 

Bananas, dates, raisins, cooked prunes, and figs may be used. The sliced or cut 
fruit is put into the bottom of the mould, a few drops of lemon juice added to 
the fruit and the custard, made of Jcup of milk, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg or 
14 egg yolks, and a few grains of salt, is poured over the fruit. This makes one 
seiwing. Beat tlie yolk slightly, add the sugar and salt, then the cold milk, and 
pour the fruit in the individual custard cup. Set the custard cup in warm water, 
the water coming up as high as the custard in the cup. Keep the oven temperature 
at 300°F., and when the custard is set, remove it, take it from the water and set 
in cold water or in a cold place to chill quickly. If a large number of custards are 
desired, multiply the quantity by the number to be served. 

If the lemon juice is added to the milk and egg mixture, curdling may take 
place, but if it is added to the fruit, the fruit tends to absorb it sufficiently so 
that it does not affect the qualiy of the custard. 

Golden Angel Food ,—9 egg yolks, 1 cup sugar. If cups cake flour (sifted once 
l)efore measuring), 4 cup water, 1 tea-spoon baking powder, 1 teaspoon lemon 
flavoring, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Sift the flour and baking powder four times. 
Beat yolks until light and lemon colored, add sugar slowly, then the water and 
flour alternately. Add flavoring and bake in an ungreased angel food tin in a 
slow oven (300°F.) for 1 hour. 

Chocolate Sponge Drops ,—3 egg yolks, 4 cup sugar, 4 cup boiling water, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, | cup pastry flour (sifted with 1 teaspoon baking powder), 
4 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons cocoa. Beat egg yolks, gradually adding sugar. 
Continue beating until sugar is .dissolved and eggs are lemon colored and thick. 
Gradually add boiling water and flavoring, mixing thoroughly. Fold in sifted 
dry ingredients. Drop by spoonsful on ungreased cookie sheets and bake 16 
minutes at 375°F. Ice lightly with chocolate icing. 

Bate Bars,—2 cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 10 or 11 egg yolks, 4 cup cold water, 
3 cups flour, 14lbs. dates, 1 cup nut meats. Cream butter and sugar. Beat egg 
yolks until light, and add water. Add this mixture to creamed sugar and butter, 
then fold in the flour, and beat well. Add stoned dates and nut meats, cut into 
not-too-small pieces. Bake in a slow oven until firm. When cool cut in bars and 
roll in powdered sugar. These will keep moist indefinitely in a covered metal or 
stone container. 

Noodles ,—1 egg yolk, 4 teaspoon salt, flour. Beat egg slightly, add salt and 
flour enough to make very stiff dough. Knead, toss on slightly floured board 
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and roll paper thin. Cover with towel and set aside 20 minutes. Cut in thin 
slices. Dry, and when needed cook 20 minutes in boiling salted water, and add 
to clear soup. 

Cheese Custard d Id Royal, —2 egg yolks, IJ tablespoons grated che^e, ^ cup- 
milk, J teaspoon salt. Beat yolks of eggs. Add milk and salt, and strain custard 
into fiat bottom pan. Add grated cheese and set in pan of hot water. Bake until 
set in oven of 350°F. Leave in pan until cold. Cut in fancy shapes. Place in 
soup bowl and pour over hot consomm^ and serve. 

Hollandaise Sav^e, —1 cup butter (ilb.), 4 egg yolks, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 
i teaspoon salt, i teaspoon cayenne, ^ cup boiling water. Warm butter, add yolks 
of eggs one at a time, beating thoroughly after each is added until mixture is 
thickened. Add lemon juice, salt, and cayenne, place in double boiler. Add water. 
Beat with a rotary beater until thickened. Serve over poached eggs. 

Mayo'nnaise for Any Salad, —2 egg yolks, 1 teaspoon mustard, 1 teaspoon salt,, 
i teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon sugar, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, 1 cup oil or IJ cups oil. Mix all dry ingredients into egg yolks, add the 
lemon juice and vinegar and beat. Add the oil slowly, beating with rotary beater 
steadily and slowly. The oil and egg should form a smooth mass in seven minutes. 
If the mayonnaise is to be used as decoration, add the larger amount of oil. This 
will keep in cold place for w’ceks. When using from the mass in the jar, leave 
the surface level. 

Thousand Island Dressing. —1 cup mayonnaise, 1 tablespoon chopped chives, 

1 tablespoon chopped pimiento, 1 tablespoon chopped green pepper, 4 tablespoons 
chili sauce, 1 teaspoon paprika. Stir carefully into the mayonnaise and serve at 
once on lettuce. 

Boiled bressing, —J tablespoon salt, i tablespoon mustard, 3 tablespoons flour, 

4 egg yolks (or 2 whole eggs), 3 tablespoons melted butter, IJ cups milk, J cup 
vinegar. Mix dry ingredients; add eggs, butter, milk; cook over hot (not boiling) 
water; when it thickens, cool. If it gets too hot it will ^^curdle,'^ but these lumps 
can be taken out if the mixture is beaten violently while still hot. When cool^ 
add vinegar. The boiled dressing should be made, cooked, and cooled before the 
vinegar is added; then it will not affect the quality of the product. 

Beverages. 

When the various beverages are enriched with beaten egg yolk their food value 
for children, adults, or for the sick is correspondingly enriched. There is also 
the advantage that the yolk may be taken raw or only slightly cooked. 

Egg Lemonade, —(Serves two)—2 beaten egg yolks, juice of 2 lemons, J cup 
sugar, J teaspooi^ nutmeg, ice water—1 pint. Beat the sugar and egg yolks 
together.- Add the lemon juice and nutmeg. Stir all together and add water. 
Serve with chipped ice. 

Hot Eggnog. —2 egg yolks, 1 tablespoon sugar, i teaspoon vanilla, i teaspoon 
grated nutmeg, 1 cup hot milk. Beat yolks very light with the sugar; add the 
vanilla. Stir in the hot milk, pour into a glass, put grated nutmeg on the top 
and serve hot or cold. 

Chocolate Eggnog. —1 teaspoon cocoa, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1 egg yolk, 1 cup hot 
milk. Mix cocoa and sugar and add to well-beaten yolk. Stir in the milk slowly, 
and serve ’hot or cold. 

Substituting Yolks. 

Yolks of eggs may be substituted in many recipes which call for whole eggs. 
Especially where high temperatures are necessary in cooking, as in fried cakes 
and pancakes, using the yolk of the egg makes a much more tender product than 
wh^ the whole egg is used. This is due to the fact that the high cooking tempera¬ 
ture toughens the white but not the yolk. 
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In u»ng the yolks iri this way, three yolks are substituted for each ^g, and 
fot each extra egg yolk used one teaspoon of fat is deducted from the amount 
of fat called for in the recipe. This is done because each egg yolk contains about 
1 teaspoon of fat. 

This recipe for fried cakes illustrates how a favorite recipe may be changed 
in this way. The original recipe called for 3 eggs and 7 teasi^oons butter. Because 
the 6 extra egg yolks were used, however, 6 teaspoons butter were subtracted, 
so that the recipe now reads 9 egg yolks and 1 teaspoon butter. 

Fried Cakes, —1 teaspoon butter, 1 cup sugary 9 egg yolks, 1 cup milk, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, i teaspoon cinnamon, i teaspoon grated nutmeg, IJ 
teaspoons salt, SJ cups flour. Warm butter and add half the sugar. Beat until 
creamy. Add remaining sugar to well-beaten egg yolks and combine mixtures. 
Add milk alternately with the flour, which has been mixed and sifted with baking 
powder, salt, and spices; more flour will probably need to be added to make 
dough stiff enough to roll. Cut and cook in deep fat. 

USES FOR WHOLE EGGS. 

Saulds. 

There are many varieties of egg salads. One which always delights the children 
is sunflower salad, made by cutting the hard cooked egg lengthwise into four or 
five pieces, laying the .whites on lettuce in the shape of a flower and using for 
the centre a mound of the grated yolk covered with mayonnaise. This really does 
look quite like a sunflower. 

Instead of the grated egg yolk for the centre a mound of cottage cheese covered 
with mayonnaise is often acceptable. If the mayonnaise is not used, French 
dressing may be sprinkled over the petals of the sunflower and stoned dates and 
prunes may be used for centres. 

A very good mixture for salad is chopped hard cooked egg, a little grated onion, 
and one-half as much chopped beets as there is egg. This, made into the shape of 
an egg and laid on a lettuce leaf, is very attractive. French dressing is good with it. 

Japanese Salad. —(Serves two)—i cup hot boiled rice, 2 hard boiled eggs, 

1 slice of onion chopped, 1 slice of red pepper chopped, 1 slice of green pepper 
chopped, 1 sprig of parsley chopped. Put hot rice into a French dressing, toss 
carefully so grains do not stick together. Chop the egg whites and rice the yolks, 
a<ld all the ingredients to the rice, chill thoroughly and serve on a platter of 
lettuce. Garnish with the parsley or with sardines. 

Easter Salad. —Put eggs in upper part of double boiler and cover with boiling 
water. Put over lower part of double boiler which contains boiling water, cover, 
and let cook on range 36 minutes. Remove shells, and while hot hold between 
thumb and finger while pressing into apple shapes. Mix a bit of allowable 
vegetable color with cold water and apply to eggs, using a brush. Insert a clove 
to represent blossom end, and a stem and leaves to represent stem end (hot-house 
lilac leaves answer the purpose), and arrange on lettuce leaves. Serve with 
mayonnaise. 

German Hot Slaw. —One small head cabbage, shred very fine. Put in saucepan 
with 2 tablespoons water, stir frequently, cook till tender, drain. Make following 
dressing:—2 eggs well beaten, i cup vinegar, f cup milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 

2 tablespoons sugar, salt and pepper to taste. Combine ingredients, beating well. 
Turn over the cabbage and cook until dressing thickens. (Recipes from Many 
Lands, compiled by Dorothy Ayers Loudon.) 

MAIN DISHES. 

Main Dishes. 

For breakfast and for lunch or supper the whole egg may be cooked in so many 
Ways that its use answers the ever present problem of what to serve. 
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Combinations of egg and milk, egg and vegetables play their part from soup to 
dessert. The wise cook knows the temperatures which may be used to insure 
success and never fails to please with her egg cookery. Even her fried egg will 
not harm the most particular. 

It is possible to cook an egg so that it has the flavor of a fried egg and yet 
is almost as digestible as a poached egg. This is done by melting a small amount 
of butter in a frying pan which has a close fitting cover. Slightly brown the 
butter. Drop in the eggs, add one teaspoon water, cover, and cook over a very 
slow fire. Enough steam will form to congeal the top of* the egg so that it has 
an opaque appearance, and yet the bottom will be very tender. 

SOBAMBLED EOGS. 

To produce a light, tender, fluffy yellow mass of scrambled egg requires the 
cooking over water of the slightly beaten eggs, one to each person. Add one 
tablespoon whole milk, cream, or even hot water to each egg as they are beaten 
and cook slowly, stirring the mass away from the sides and bottom of the dish 
as the mixture cooks. Serve on toast and decorate with butter and paprika. 

Scrambled Eggs with Bacon. —Cook in hot frying pan 2 half slices bacon to each 
person, keeping the pan tipped so the fat does not burn. As the bacon becomes 
crisp and brown, remove it to the warm platter. Set the frying pan away from 
the fire and put into it with the fat an egg for each person. Stir the mixture 
quickly to mix the eggs and fat and then cook gently over the fire until mass 
soft. The fat prevents the mass hardening too much. Serve on toast with strips 
of bacon across each serving. This is excellent at picnics. 

Scrambled Eggs (Japanese). —Break into frying pan half a dozen eggs, stirring 
lightly with knife. Add quickly, before egg begins to cook, a tablespoonful of 
chopped green pepper, the juice of an onion, half a cupful of chopped mushrooms, 
and a half a cupful of boiled rice. Toss all quickly together. Cook over a very 
slow fire, and serve hot. 

Chinese-Japanese Cook Book by Sava Bosse Onoto Watanna. 

Eggs St. George. —Heat crab flakes in cream with a slight seasoning of curry 
and paprika and mix them with scrambled eggs. 

Scrambled Eggs with Pecut. —Cut bacon into inch squares and cook crisp. Add 
slightly beaten eggs, two eggs to a person, and one cup peas to each eight eggs. 
Add seasoning to taste. Cook in frying pan over very low heat, stirring slowly 
until egg is thick. The fat prevents the egg from hardening and becoming a 
tough mass. This may be cooked over hot water, stirring the mixture until it is 
thick and creamy. 

Scrambled Eggs and Cheese. —Scrambled eggs and cheese may be the main 
dish for your lunch, or can be successfully used as a filling for hot sandwiches. 
Scramble the eggs and when they barely begin to thicken, add grated cheese and 
continue stirring until the eggs are thick. The cheese will just melt, and that is 
enough. High temperature in cookery retards rather than aids digestibility of 
cheese. This is an easy w^ay to use your small pieces of dry cheese. 

Poached Eggs. 

To poach eggs, have ready a frying pan two-thirds full of boiling salted water, 
allowing J tablespoon salt to 1 quart of water. Break 4 eggs one by one into a 
saucer and carefully slip them into the quart of water. The water should cover 
the ^gs, and it should not be allowed to boil after the eggs have been put into 
it. When there is a film over the top and the white is firm, carefully remove the 
eggs with a buttered skimmer. Season with butter, salt, and pepper. Browned 
butter poured over the eggs adds flavor and attractiveness. 

Carrots and Eggs. —Scrape and slice thin a bunch of carrots (2 cups). Melt 
butter in a stew pan. Add the sliced carrots. Cover with meat broth and cook 
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until tender 15 minutes. In this poach three eggs until nearly done. Then set 
.aside to finish without added heat. Serve as luncheon dish. {Belgian recipe,) 

Eggs a la Louisianne. —Poach an egg for each person. Leave them in water until 
needed. Pry circles of Canadian bacon or thin ham. Cut stale bread into circles, 
the size of the egg, and toast. Prepare a brown sauce—Spanish is best. Serve 
piled as follows:—Toast, meat, poached egg, covered with the sauce. Excellent 
luncheon dish. 

Spanish Sauce, —3 tablespoons butter, 3 tablespoons chopped onion, 3 table¬ 
spoons chopped green peppers (may be omitted), 3 tablespoons flour, J cup 
strained tomato, J cup meat stock, ^ teaspoon salt, ^ teaspoon paprika. Cook 
onions and peppers slowly in hot butter until soft, add flour, and brown. Add 
tomatoes and stir until the mixture thickens. Season and serve over eggs. Chopped 
mushrooms may be added. 

Boiled Egos. 

Remember that eggs need to be cooked at a low temperature; extreme heat 
toughens the white in eggs and causes them to be rubbery or leathery. Use li cups 
water to each egg. Heat water to boiling point. Add the fresh eggs to the water 
and place dish in warm place where temperature falls slowly. Ten minutes will 
give a soft cooked egg. Twenty minutes will give a medium hard egg. Forty-fiv€ 
will make the egg firm but not tough. 

These eggs dropped in cold water will shell easily and may be used for creaming, 
as escalloped dishes and salads. 

Eggs Mollet, —The eggs in the shell are first cooked as for soft boiled egg, cooled, 
carefully shelled and placed in cold water until needed. Before using them, warm 
gently in the water. 

Bggs Duchesse, —Serve eggs mollet on flat oval shaped potato croquettes and 
pour over a cream sauce. Garnish with asparagus tips. 

Eggs Mollet with Spinach. —Cook fresh spinach in waterless cooker five minutes. 
Chop it, mix it with cream and season with salt. Form it as a bed on which the 
eggs mollet are placed and surround with brown gravy. 

Egg Barcelona. —Cut tomatoes in half. Broil in pan in oven and serve an egg 
mollet on each. Garnish with shredded green pepper lightly cooked in butter. 

Eggs in Tomato Baskets. —Cut the tomato in halves, remove the seeds. Season 
with salt, pepper, and bits of butter, and bake in the oven. Fill with any flaked 
fish—crab, lobster, tuna, salmon—cooked in cream. Put the eggs mollet on top 
and cover with a cream sauce. 

Scotch Eggs. —Use 2 hard boiled eggs, ilb. uncooked sausage, and bread crumbs. 
Remove shells from eggs. Divide meat into two parts, place an egg in each part 
and mould sausage evenly over eggs. Roll in beaten egg, then bread crumbs. Fry 
in deep fat. Brown as doughnuts. Drain, then cut in halves. Serve surrounded 
by tomato sauce. (Equally good served on squares of toast.) 

Becipes from Many Lands, compiled by Dorothy Ayers Loudon. 

French Curried Eggs. —Take half a pound of onions, half a pound of tomatoes, 
one carrot, and two apples. Prepare these and cut into small pieces. Fry the 
onions first in butter until lightly brown. Add the other vegetables, putting some 
bacon fat into the pan. When these are nearly cooked put in one or two table¬ 
spoons of curry powder according to taste, adding sufficient salt, and two table¬ 
spoons of brown sugar. Fry for another half hour, adding more fat or butter 
if necessary. Just before pouring over the eggs which should, of course, be hard 
boiled first, add sufficient milk to the curry to reduce it to the consistency of a 
thick sauce. 
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A Second Helping, by X, Marcel Boulestin, 

Baked Egos. 

Souffles are made with a thick white sauce foundation into which are mixed 
slightly beaten yolks and the finely divided food. The stiffly beaten whites are 
folded in last. The product is put into a buttered glass or porcelain mould and 
baked in a slow oven (325°F.) for 45 to 60 minutes. The souffle must be served 
at once from the dish in which it is cooked. 

Liver Souffle ,—(Serves four)—1 cup thick white sauee, 1 cup ground boiled 
liver, 2 egg yolks, 2 egg whites. White Sauce : 2 tablespoons butter, 4 tablespoons 
flour, i teaspoon salt, i teaspoon paprika, 1 cup milk. Prepare the sauce either 
directly over heat or in a double boiler. Cook thoroughly. Stir the ground liver 
and the yolks into the warm white sauce. Beat the whites until stiff and carefully 
fold them into the sauce mixture. Place in a buttered pudding mould so that it is 
half full. Cook one hour in a moderate oven. Serve at once in dish in which it 
is cooked. 

Corn Custard .—1 cup canned cooked corn, i cup milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, 
i teaspoon salt, 1 egg beaten. Mix together and cook like a custard in the oven 
until egg thickens. 

Spanish Loaf. —11b. hamburger steak, ilb. pork sausage, 2 eggs, 1 cup catsup, 

6 crackers (rolled), salt, cayenne pepper. Mix and pack in baking dish. Bake 
one hour. This is fine cold. 

Becipes from Many Lands compiled by Dorothy Ayers Loudon. 

Scalloped Eggs .—Make a white sauce of 2 cups milk, J cup sifted flour, J cup 
butter, 1 teaspoon salt, and J teaspoon pepper. Then add one tablespoon each of 
chopped parsley, pimiento, celery, onion, and green pepper and 1 cup of mush¬ 
rooms which have been heated 5 minutes in 1 tablespoon butter. Pour this mixture 
over 8 hard boiled eggs and place in a buttered baking dish. Cover with buttered 
cracker or bread crumbs. Bake until thoroughly heated and brown on top. 

Mexican Eggs .—(Serves six)—(1) 1 pint cooked tomato, 4 onion chopped fine,. 

J cup butter. (2) 4 eggs, 4 tablespoon paprika, 4 tablespoon salt. Cook (1) 
together 4 hour. Add this to the beaten eggs and seasonings, stirring them all the 
time. Continue to cook the mixture until it just thickens. Grated cheese may be 
added. Serve on toast. 


Desserts. 

The many kinds of custard, such as floating island, soft custard, baked custard,, 
caramel custard are familiar to every housewife. Here are some further suggestions 
for egg desserts. 

Bice Custard .—(Serves four)—Cook 4 cup of cold cooked rice in 1 pint of 
hot milk until every grain is distinct, add yolks of 2 eggs, ^ cup of maple syrup, 
a pinch of salt, and a teaspoon of vanilla. Cook a few minutes, turn into a 
baking dish, cover with a meringue made of two egg whites beaten stiff with two 
tablespoons sugar, brown slightly and serve cold. 

Egg Souffle .—(Serves six)—2 tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 1 cup scalded cream, 4 eggs, 4 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
vanilla. Cream butter, add flour, and pour on milk and cream gradually. Cook 
in double boiler five minutes; add sugar and egg yolks beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored. Remove from fire, add seasonings, fold in egg whites beaten until 
stiff. Turn into buttered dish or individual moulds, set in pan of hot water, and 
bake in hot oven (350°F.) 45 to 60 minutes or until firm. Serve from baking dish. 

Orange Omelet .—(Serves six to eight)—6 egg whites, 4 teaspoon salt, 6 egg 
yolks, 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 4 tablespoons orange juice, 
4 teaspoon grated orange peel, 4 tablespoons butter. Beat the whites and salt 
until stiff. Beat the yolks until thick with the sugar and fruit juices. Fold these 
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into the whites one third at a time, so as to retain the air. Melt the butter in a 
large omelet pan. Pour in the omelet mixture and put in a slow oven for 20 
minutes. Fold on platter. Serve at once. 

Cottage Cheese Torte .—(Serves six)— 2i cups toasted bread crumbs, 1 cup sugar, 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, J cup butter (melted), 4 eggs, 1 cup sugar, i teaspoon salt, 
J lemon (juice and grated yellow rind), 1 cup cream, lilbs. cottage cheese, J cup 
flour, i cup nuts chopped. Mix crumbs, sugar, cinnamon, and the melted butter. 
Set aside i cup of the mixture to sprinkle over top. Butter a 9in. mould, spread 
mixture over the bottom and sides of the mould. Beat the eggs together with the 
sugar until light; add salt, lemon juice, and grated rind. Then add the cream, 
cheese, and flour. Mix these well and strain through a sieve. Again stir the 
mixture and pour it into the lined mould. Sprinkle the | cup crumb mixture and 
the nuts over the top. Bake in a moderate oven 1 hour. Then turn off the heat 
and let the torte stand in the oven 1 hour to cool slowly. 

German Blitz Torte ,—i cup butter, 4 egg yolks, 1 cup flour, i cup sugar, 4 table¬ 
spoons milk, 1 teaspoon baking powder. Mix as for cake and bake in two layers. 
Cover with following: 4 egg whites beaten stiff and mixed with 1 cup powdered 
sugar. Add cocoanut or fine nuts before putting on meringue. Bake 30 minutes 
in slow oven. Put together with whipped cream, fruit or custard filling. 

Recipes from Many Lands compiled by Dorothy Ayers Loudon, 

Lemon Cheese Calces .—Melt i cup butter in a double boiler, add 2 cups 
granulated sugar, 6 eggs, well beaten, and the grated rind and juice of 3 lemons. 
Stir until it is the consistency of thick cream. Line patty tins or shallow gem 
pans with a light crust, rolled very thin. Fill with lemon cheese, and bake in a 
fairly quick oven. The lemon cheese may be poured into glasses and sealed. It 
will keep good for months, and makes a fine spread for thin slices of bread or 
wafers. 

Old English Recipe, 

Custard Fruit Pie .—1 pastry shell baked, 3 eggs, J cup sugar, J teaspoon salt, 

2 cups milk, 2 cups halved sweetened strawberries or other fruit, i cup whipping 
cream. Scald milk in double boiler. Beat eggs slightly, add sugar and salt, and 
add gradually to milk, stirring constantly. Add the fruit, and pour into pastry 
shell and bake 30 minutes in slow oven. Just before serving spread whipped 
cream over the top of pie. 


BALHANNAH. 

January 17th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Sausage-making, —Paper read by Mrs. H. Spoehr;—“Place the cut-up pig^s head, 
liver, and heart in water overnight, put in the water one handful of salt to take out 
all blood. Next morning, put pieces on to boil in a large boiler or copper, also all 
spare rinds and a piece off the bacon 2in8. wide on the bottom side. When tender, 
lift meat out to cool. White Pudding ,—Mince liver and all the fattest parts, no rinds, 
ndd salt and pepper to taste, a few caraway seeds and marjoram, also boil four onions 
in a saucepan with some of the stock in. which the meat was boiled. Strain through a 
colander into the minced meat, add enough stock to enable it to be filled into the 
usings and tie well. Then put the sausages into the stock until cooked. They mtist 
not boil or they will burst. Have a table ready covered with wMte paper, lift sausage 
out carefully, and dip it into a dish of cold water and then lay it on the table to cool. 
Dark Pudding ,—Mince all rinds and a little of the cooked pork and heart. Have ready 
about 81bs. of rice soaked overnight in a jam pan. In the morning pour off the water 
and then cover rice with the stock in which the meat was boiled, add a handful of 
salt and boil until tender, then take off the lire and stand to oool. Add the rice to 
the minced meat, also pepper, salt, marjoram, a little ground allspice to taste, blood 
to make it moist and dark. Put into the casings, tie tightly, and cook same way 
as white pudding. Try with a hatpin; if red shows they must stay in until clear fat 
comes out, then lift out and treat same as white pudding. When cold and set they 
can be hung up in the smokehouse and smoked for a day or two to give them a smoky 
taste, or hung in a cool dry place. Jfetwwrst.—251bs. meat, 14oz8. salt, Joz, saltpetre. 
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8o 28. white pepper, 11b. white sugar. Mince a shoulder of pork weighing l^lbs. and 
91b8* of tender red beef. Then put through tho ^ 0 , 1,1 o r ingrediet % 

and mince again. Mit thoroughly, tlit smoke- 

room and smoke gently for eight dayh 

February 23rd.—^Attendance, 3’. 

Jam Mabing.— Pa;per read by Mrs. F. Leane-^'P”^^ ' ^ ■5'’^ mnkin^r vnry slightly 
for different fruits, because all do not contain the same proportion of pectin ^d acid, 
which helps to dissolve the pectin. Fruits low in pectin may have lemons or acid fruite 
added. Over-ripe fruit is unsuitable, it contains little pectin, and is not likely to keep 
BO welL Sound and dry fruit is essential, and it must be free from dust. Insufficient 
cooking is often the cause of failure, and mould on the jam) is the result. The object 
in cooking is to evaporate the water in the fruit. If insufficiently cooked the jam will 
not set, and if overcooked the jellying properties are destroyed and the color is ^spoiled 
and alters the flavor. Whether jam should boil quickly or simmer is much disputed. 
Oandy on the top of jam is caused by the jam being brought to the boil too quickly 
after the sugar is added, it should be brought slowly to boiling point and then boil 
briskly until done. Apricots and Sgs are preferred by some to have sugar put on 
fruit over night, it keeps the fruit from breaking and makes more of a conserve. 
Berry fruits are best brought to the boil and sugar added afterwards. The usual pro¬ 
portions are fibs, sugar to lib. fruit, but acid fruits, such as certain varieties of plums 
and quinces, often require 11b. sugar to lib. of fruit. Berry fruits and marmalade 
should be allowed to cool before bottling, the heat drives the berries and light shreds 
to the top, leaving a gap of clear syrup. When mixing fruit, such as blackberry and 
apple, and blackberry and plum, it is best to boil each fruit separately until soft, then 
mix; if boiled together the fruit remains hard and will not mash. Brewers crystals 
are often used in preference to ordinary sugar. To make jelly successfully, boil the 
fruit slowly and thoroughly, strain through a jelly btig, and on no account squeeze nor 
wrmg bag, or the jelly will not be clear. Measure the juice and bring to the boil before 
adding sugar, which is usually 1 cup of sugar to one of juice. Boil for about 20 to 
30 minutes and then test a little in a saucer. If the sample is cooked it will jell and 
wrinkle when lifted with a spoon. Care should be taken when bottling jam—make sure 
that the jars are clean and dry, if the jars are damp it will cause a ferment. There are 
various ways of sealing jam. Paraffin wax is very good; clag is another good paste, 
filso boiled starch. Mice will not touch either of these two pastes mentioned.'^ 
(Secretary, Miss D. Spoehr.) 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22m.). 

December 5th.—Attendance, 34. 

Home-made Confectionery.— Mrs. G. Davidge read the following paper;—‘‘In 
addition to recipes it is necessary to learn to adapt any formula to oneTs own require¬ 
ments, and to do this, close application to the subject and careful observation of the 
different results obtained are required. Great care must be exercised with heat, in 
order not to scorch the syrup before the proper degree of boiling has been registered. 
If making large quantities of sweets, have a marble slab to work the sweets upon, 
and also for pouring the confections. Failing this, enamel dishes turned upside down, 
and damped with cold water, are quite satisfactory, or sandwich tins well buttered 
for toffee or butterscotch. These must be cut into squares before the toffee is quite 
cold. No butter is ever used o-n the slab or dishes for cream confections. Do not 
attempt any recipe until quite conversant with all details, especially the degree of 
boiling. A thermometer and maize syrup are the secrets of successful confectionery; 
sugar is boiled to various degrees with the thermometer, more or less according to the 
kind of sweets being made. Watch the degree carefully and only take it to the 
number stated in the recipe, then remove from the fire immediately. After a little 
careful experimenting it will soon be possible to handle the thermometer in an expert 
manner. Handle this article with great care in order not to break it. Keep the 
thermometer scrupulously clean, because if placed in any syrup with the previous 
boiling sticking to it, the whole mass will probably be spoilt. Success in sweet-making 
depends on strict attention to this and similar small details. Fondant is one of the 
flrst foundations in the making of many kinds of sweets; great care should be taken 
with this, it will require both patience and care. Success depends entirely upon 
boiling the sugar to the exact degree; the heat should be strong and steady, but not 
too intense. In making up very small batches of sugar, such as 11b., it is sometimes 
diflScult to get the thermometer to register correctly on account of the fact that it 
will not go deep enough down in the fi^p. During the boiling process stirring must 
only be done when specifled, as this is likelv to granulate the batch, causing it to* 
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bwniA and revert to sugar. Fondant' made of sugar and cream of tartar, pro- 
du^ a nm and \ )ot^ cream, and is the purest. B^ipe for Fondmt ^oduota. 
—Place IJlbs. of be .gar, a scant teaspoonfnl of cream of tartar, and about a pint 
of water in a clean HHoc*epan. Set on the stove and stir with a.wooden spoon until the 
sugar is thorougUy dissolved. When it comes to a boil akim ofP all foreign matter 
carefully, place lid on saucepan, and allow to boil two or three minutes. Bemove lid 
and iiwrt thermometer, which should be in a jug of warm water near the stove. When 
it registers 240^ degrees remove instantly from the fire, leave until lukewarm, then 
start the creaming process. Stir well with a wooden spoon. It will turn cloudy and 
become quite thick. Wring out a cloth in cold water and place it over top of 
fondant. Leave for half-hour or more and it will then become mellow. Scrape and 
mash down well, Imead "mth the hands, which have been dipped in cold water; knead 
on a marble slab if possible. It is now soft and creamy and can be moulded into 
different shapes and colors. Chopped nuts may be added for variety. They can be 
dipped in chocolate, and almonds, walnuts, raisins, &c., placed on them. K^enpes for 
Coooanut Ice or Swiss Cream. —31bs. sugar, ilb. maize syrup, moisten with water, and 
place on the fire, stir until dissolved, then put Hd on saucepan for a few minutes to 
get all the sugar steamed off the side of saucepan. Take off lid and place thermometer; 
when it registers 240 degrees remove from fire and beat, gradually adding lib. of fine 
cocoanut. When a thick heavy cream, pour on marble slab or enamel plate. Color 
some pink to make a variety. If Swiss cream is desired use flaked cocoanut instead 
of the fine. Snowballs. —Soak 2ozs. gelatine in 2 cups of water for two hours, add 
2 cups of hot water, and 21bs. of white sugar; boil 20 minutes. Allow to cool, add 
1 teaspoon vanilla, then beat with a egg-beater until firm and frothy and it will not 
turn back into jelly. Pour into dishes and leave for several hours, then cut into 
squares, dip in chocolate, and add small decorations. They can be varied with different 
colors. Cocoanut can also be toasted on the oven slide in a slow oven until a light 
brown, then roll some in this, calling them toasted marshmallows. Serbian Bock .— 
2ilbs. sugar, l^lbs. maize syrup, water to dissolve same. Boil to 255 degrees, then 
remove from fire, beat, and when cool, add stiffly-beaten whites of two eggs, then beat 
hard, adding nuts that have been cut into small pieces. When getting fairly stiff, 
pour on marble slab, then when quite cold, break into small pieces. This can be 
colored different shades, but keep the colorings pale, as this will make the sweets iqore 
tempting. Clear Toffee Becipe. —21bs. sugar, -Jib. maize syrup, moisten and place on 
fire, bring quickly to boiling point—212 degrees. Put lid on saucepan, and steam 
doym sides of saucepan, then remove lid, place in thermometer, and boil very quickly 
until 310 degrees. Pour into buttered tins and cut up when cold. The same recipe 
is used for butterscotch, but when it is removed from the fire, add 3ozs. of butter 
and stir it in well with nuts or eocoanut. Always keep butterscotch and toffee in an 
airtight tin.^' (Seeretnry, Mrs. Kekwick.) 

McLABEN FTjAT. 

February 1st.—^Attendance, 17. 

SoONES AND Pasties.—E ecipe^ supplied by Mrs. J. Smith:—When making scones,, 
use a large shallow dish to give plenty of room for mixing. I)o not stir the mixture, 
this makes the scones heavy. Small quantities do not turn out as well as larger ones. 
Oare mu.^f be taken piot to mix the dough too stiffly, the mrixture should be fairly 
moist and just dry enough to be cut with a knife. It is better to cut scones with a 
knife, a round cutter leaves odd pieces, whicli have to be rolled out again, and fhese 
are not so light because of the second handling. The less scones are handled the 
lighter they are. When using thick milk for mixing, always beat well first. Milk 
is generally used for glazing, but scones are much lighter if left unglazed. Test the 
oreu with a piece of kitchen paper, which should turn a dark brown in 30 seconds. 
Plain Scones. —Take lib. 8 .R. flour, 3oz8. butter, i teaspoon salt, f pint milk, 1 teaspoon 
icing sugar. Method.— 8 ift sugar with flour, add salt, rub in butter lightly with 
flngcrtips, make hole in centre and pour in milk. Mix together very quickly, turn on to 
floured board, fold edges under with sides of the hands—^not the fingers—press out 
and cut into desired shapes. Cook at once in a very hot oven from 5 to 10 minutes. 
Gem Scones. —Two cups S.II, flour, 1 cup milk, pinch salt, 1 egg, 2 dessertspoons 
butter, 2 dessertspoons sugar. Method.—Sift flour and salt; rub in butter lightly; 
beat egg and sugar together, adding milk; add these to the flour, &c.; beat well until 
F-mootb^ Place a dessertspoonful in hot greased gem irons. Bake in a very hot oven 
for 10 minutes. Cormsh Pasties. —To make good Cornish pasties the choicest beef should 
be chosen. The same applies to the vegetables, which need to be young and fresh. If 
coarse meat or old vegetables are used they require longer cooking, resulting in dry, 
indigestible pasties. Take 11b. steak, 4 ozs. potatoes, 1 large onion, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon pepper, fib. short crust. Method.—Bemove fat and skin from meat and 
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•cut very finely, also onion and potato and add to meat. Mix well with pepper and 
salt, and divide into 8 equal parts. Make short crust and divide this also into 8 
•equal parts; form each piece into a ball and roU as round as possible and about 6in. 
in diameter, trim the edges neatly. Place the divided mixture on to each round of 
pastry, brush half way round each piece with cold water, fold the two edges together 
and press well, then make a neat frill by placing the first finger of the left hand on 
the rim of the pastry and pinching with the thumb and first £iger of the right hand. 
Place on a cold greased dish or oven slide, brush over with yolk of egg, and prick 
with a fork. Cook in a hot oven from 30 to 40 minutes. Garnish lightly with parsley 
and serve on a hot dish with brown sauce or tomato sauce. A point to be avoided is 
over-garnishing, just one small piece of parsley is sufficient*, for each pasty. It is 
important to have the oven very hot. (Secretary, Mrs. D. Elliott.) 


MILLiIOENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.Sin.). 

February 16th.—Attendance, 11. 

Kecipes for Pears and Quinces. —Mrs. Cassells: Pear Preserve No, 1.—61bs. pears, 
31bs. sugar, 4ozs. whole ginger (bruised), } pint of vinegar. Boil all together until 
red and clear. Pear Preserve No. 2.—2ilbs. pears, 2ilbs. sugar, ^ pint of vinegar; 
add cloves and cinnamon to taste. Boil all together until clear and a good color. 
Pear Preserve No. 3.—61bfl. pears, 41bs. sugar, lib. green ginger, 1 cup of water. l*are 
and quarter the pears; stand in sugar and water all night, add ginger, and boil until 
elear. Mrs. Ey: 8 largo quinces, 51bs. sugar, 21 cups water; grate the quinces, boil 
sugar and water together, skim, add grated quinces; boil for 20 minutes and skim 
if required. Miss Kath. Hutchesson: Quince Marmalade. —To each pound of fruit 
allow 1 cup of sugar. Boil and core quinces and cut fruit into dice. Cover peel and 
seeds with water, boil one hour, strain, idd sugar, and put on to boil. When boiling, 
.add fruit and boil from 1 to 2 hours. Quince Honey. —Take 10 cups of sugar, 2 pints 
of water, and 6 large quinces. Boil sugar and water about 20 minutes, then add 
grated quinces; boil until a nice color, and the thickness of honey. Mrs. J. M. N. 
Altschwager: Quince Marmalade. —Cut quinces la to dice, and to every lib. of fruit 
allow 1 pint of water and lib. of sugar. Boil cores a^ peel separately in water; 
strain and pour over the sugar. Boil syrup 30 minutes, then add fruit and continue 
boiling until a deep rich red and the liquid jells when tested. Preserved Quinces .— 

121bs. quinces, peeled, cored, and quartered, 41bs. sugar, 1 cup water, 2 cups white 

wine vinegar, 2ozs. cinnamon bark, ioz. cloves. Boil water, vinegar, sugar, cinnamon, 
and cloves for a few minutes; then put enough quices in just to cover the bottom of 
the pan; remove when soft and bottle. When all are cooked, if there is not enough 
syrup to cover the fruit, make some fresh syrup in the same proportions. Quince Jelly. 
—Cut quinces into quarters, use peel and pips; cover with water and stew gently; do 
not allow fruit to mash. Use green quinces fully grown, strain and measure, and 
return to pan. As soon as it boils add cup for cup of si^sr, boil rapidly until it will 

jelly. Mrs. A. Bryant: Preserved FrwU»,> — Tni» 01bs. sugar, 121bs. quinces, pears, or 

figs, pints vinegar, loz. each ^bres, allspice, and whole gii^r (boiled in muslin 
bag). I^t vinegar and sugar on to boil wi^ spices and just as it is boiling drop in 
fruits, peeled and cored (figs whole), and boil about 1 hour until the syrup thickens a 
little and the fruit is tender and nice color. Mrs. H. J. Hutchesson: Quince Jam .— 
Td evofy pound of peeled and cored quinces use 31b. sugar. Boil the peels and cores 
until tender, then strain. To every 4 cups of juice add 3 cups of sugar. Pour over 
eot or minced quinces and boU until it will set. Pear Jam. —121bs. pears cut into 
rather large pieces, 9lbs. sugar, 4J pints water, 1 tablespoonful cloves, 1 teaspoonful 
citric or tartaric acid. Boil sugar and water together for J hour, add fruit, and boil 
for 4 or 5 hours or until it turns red. The cloves must be tied with muslin and boiled 
with jam. A small quantity may be used if liked. Add acid about 20 minutes 
before it is done. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Hutchesson.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

February 7th.—^Attendance, 10. 

Bottling Fruit. —^Mrs. Edgeumibe read the following paper;—'‘The fruit should bo 
ripe but firm, and of even size. If peaches and pears have to be peeled, drop them into 
cmd water to prevent dascoloring; pack very tightly in bottles, fill with cold syrup, 
and leave a few moments for the syrup to soak into fruit. Then screw on lids—for 
Mason bottles—^not too tightly, put in copper, kerosene tin, or any other vessel that 
has a good fitting lid. Bring to almost boiling point and maintain at that for about 
i hour or until fruit is cook^. Take from tin and screw lids down tightly. To 
preieiTs with a Fowler’s outfit, the process is much the same, there being a steriliser 
and thermometer instead of a tin. Fill the bottles as full as possible, fit the rubber 
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ring, fill with cold symp, put lid on and . clip down. Place in steriliser and con¬ 
tinue until full, and place on fire; bring to required heat and keep at same until 
cooked. Mason ^8 and Fowler ^s bottles can be done at the same time in the steriliser. 
The syrup I use is lib. sugar te 1 qt. water, and the cost of sugar is about Id. a bottle, 
so that if the fruit is a reasonable price, or any one has their own fruit, the cost is 
very little.' I use the rubber rings more than once, but they must bo sound. I find 
apricots the hardest of all fruits to preserve for appearance, as they are apt to rise 
in the bottles and will not stand so much rough handling as other fruit. (Secretary 
Mrs. Telfer.) 


WASLEYS. 

February 1st.—Attendance, 24. 

Recipes.- —Misa O. George contributed the following — Shortbread Tart. — ilb. S.B. 
flour, 4oza. each butter and sugar, 1 egg, essence lemon. Beat butter and sugar to 
cream, add egg and flour, roll thinly, and bake in pattypans. Lemon Filling. —1 table¬ 
spoon each cornflour and custard powder, 1 cup hot water, ^ cup sugar. Put sugar 
and water on to boil and thicken with cornflour and custard powder mixed with juice 
of lemon. Mrs. W. 0. Toll supplied the following:— Flrnn Sauce. —Gibs, plums, 6 cups 
vinegar, 31bs. sugar, 6 teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon white pepper, 1 handful each whole 
ginger and cloves, 2 large onions; boil one hour then strain. Worcester Sauce. —2 
quarts vinegar, llozs. each onions and eschalots, ioz. each mace, black pepper, cloves, 
cayenne, 1 pint Indian soy; put in a jar and shake every day. Genoa Cake. —11b. each 
butter and sugar, lib. Sozs. plam flour, ^Ib. chopped peel, 11b. each raisins, sultanas, 
and currants, 1 teaspoon each spice and grated nutmeg. Jib. each blanched almonds, 
dry figs, and crystallized cherries, small glass brandy or sherry, small ^ teaspoon 
baking powder. Clean and dry fruit the day before. Cream butter and sugar, add 
eggs one at a time, and beat well; add fruit and sifted flour alternately. Icing: ^Ib. 
almond meal, 1 white of egg, ilb. icing sugar, few drops almond essence; miiJC icing 
sugar and almond meal to flour with whipped white of egg, thon stir over fire until 
warm and stiff enough to roll out; sift icing sugar on to board to roll and make size 
of cake, and pat on to top of cake. Ice and decorate in the ordinary way. Tomato 
S:iucc .—121bs. tomatoes, Jib. salt, Ioz-. each cloves, whole spice, and peppercorns, ioz. 
bruised ginger, foz. each mace and garlic, lib. onions, 21bs. sugar, 31bs. apples, 2 pints 
vinegar. Put all on to boil (except vinegar) for two hours, then strain and put back 
with vinegar and boil until thickness of cream. Miss G. Smith: BU)w-away Spofige. — 
4 eggs, 1 cup sugar ^ cup cornflour 2 teaspoons plain flour, 1 level teaspoon cream of 
tartar, i teaspoon soda. Beat whites of eggs with knife until stiff, add sugar, and 
beat until dissolved; add yolks and beat five minutes; add sifted flour and rising 
and beat in, still using knife; do not stir, put into sandwich tins, bake in hot oven 
7 to 10 minutes. Miss V. Currie: Cucumber PinHe.-—-Cut up 41bs. each green 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and onions, 21bs. beans; do not peel cucumbers. Pour over brine 
madu of 4 quarts cold water and lib. salt; stand all night. Put on to boil and boil 
for five minutes. Lift off and strain well. Boil Igall. vinegar \ntli 2 teaspoons ground 
allspice; when it boils stir in the following ingretlients, well mixed:—5 cups sugar, 
2 cu]>s plain flour or cornflour, 14 tablespoons tumeric, 2 teaspoons white pepper, 2 
tablespoons each curry iiowdcr and mustard; mix to a paste with 3 cups cold water. 
Stir well into vinegar, bring to boil, put in the pickles, leave until nearly cold, tlien 
bottle and cork well. Mrs. L. O. Teakle: Tomato Sauce. —121bs. tomatoes, loz. garlic, 
21bs. onions, ioz. ground ginger, Jib. salt, 1 teaspoon cayenne, i teaspoon cloves (tied 
in muslin), ilb. sugar, 1 quart vinegar. Skin the tomatoes and onions, slice, and boil 
with cloves until soft; stir well. Press through a colander. Add o^er ingredients^ 
and boil smartly for one hour until right consistency. Stir well with a wooden spoon. 
When done, pour at once into an earthenware dish, and bottle when cold. Cork well 
and it will keep for years. An enamelled pot is the beet to use. Mrs. J. Mullen; 
Three-^mmute Sponge. —1 small cup sugar, 1 tablespoon milk, 3 tablespoons melted 
butter, 3 eggs, 1 large cup flour. Beat all together for three minutes, then add 1 
tefispoon cream tartar and i teaspoon soda. Miss J. Braun: Crunchies. —ilb. butter, 
1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cup cocoanut, 5 cups cornflakes, vanilla essence. Cream butter 
and sugar, beat in the eggs, then add; cocoanut and cornflakes and essence; mix well,, 
and drop small spoonsful on tray. Bake in moderate oven for about 30 minutes.. 
(Secretary, Miss J. Braun.) 
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OONFEBENOE AT RIVERTON. 

Delegates from the “Women ^s Branches situated in the Lower North districts met 
in Conference at Riverton on February 22nd. Mrs. W. U. Joliiibiun provided over 
an excellent attendance. The following papers were read:— 

KNITTINa. 


[By Miss Vera Gillkn, dare.], 

Knitting, as well as being a useful occupation, is a pleasant recreation. Many 
dainty and serviceable garments, &c., can be made for a small outlay. “When com- 
mencing an article be sure and procure enough wool; it is better to* have a little over 
than not enough to finish the article. 

There is always a certain amount of difficulty and uncertainty in producing the 
exact size of garment at which one aims. One worker knits loosely, another tightly, 
and the tension of the work varies accordingly, and though given instructions may 
have been followed stitch for stitch, there is disappointment when the piece of knitting 
turns out to be larger or smaller than was intended. 

This difficulty may be avoided by making it a rule always to start with a specimen 
of knitting before beginning the actual piece. Oast on 24 or 30 stitches with the 
prescribed wool and needles, and knit a dozen rows or so. Then measure how many 
stitches go to the horizontal inch and how many to the upright inch. It will then be 
perfectly simple to determine by a rapid calculation the exact size to which the knit¬ 
ting will work out. 

Another point is to make sure that wool and needles suit one another. Here again 
a sample piece of work is the only safe and reliable test. These two points take a 
little extra time, but it will be time well spent. 

Work into tho back of cast-on stitches. This gives a firm edge. When casting-off, 
do it on the wrong side; this also gives a firm edge. Garter stitch is plain knitting! 

A **MgQ*y or ‘^rib»> is two rows of plain knitting. Plain smooth fabric is one 
row plain and one row purl. 

Knitting in pattern requires more thought than plain work, but the stitches are tho 
same. There are only two plain and purl; it is the way you place them that m.iras a 
pattern. To make a stitch one way is to knit into the front, then into the back of a 
stitch. Another way is to place tho wool forward before knitting the next stitch. To 
decrease, knit two stitches together, or knit two stitches and pass the first stitch over 
the second stitch. 

To' join wool, take a darning needle and work one strand into the other, or splice 
the wool; moisten with a little water, lay strands together and rub gently between 
tho fingers. Always try to have the join at the beginning of a row; it will not show 
so much as in the middle of a row. Never knot the wool; as well as being 
untidy, the knot often gives way, causing stitches to drop, men commencing a row, 
always slip the first stitdi, or, alternatively, knit into the back of the stitch; either 
v»y gives an even edge and makes it easy to join. If shoulder-seams are grafted 
together they are much neater. 

Always buy wool of the best quality; poor quality wool does not wear or wash 
«o well. Fine wools and fine needles are best used in knitting baby's woollies. Sports 
wool, in addition to being used for jumpers and pullovers, makea excellent cot and 
pram covers when knitted on large needles (size 4 or 8). 

The pressing of the finished article is most important; it should be pinned to tht 
exact measurements on to the ironing blanket and pressed with a damp cloth and 
warm iron. Fancy knitting is best pressed on a thick towel—4jhe towel keeps the 
pattern from going flat. 
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Care should be taken in putting the knitted article together; see that each seam 
corresponds with the other. Before sewing with the machine it is a good idea to join 
the seams with wool. Be sure that all loose ends of wool are neatly fastened. The 
neatness of the idnishing is just as important as the evenness of the knitting. 


ITEMS OP INTEREST TO THE HOUSBWIPE. 


[By Mrs. H. C. Nield, Wasleys.] 

The duties of a housewife are liable to become very monotonous, therefore it is 
necessary to consider the easiest and most interesting methods. 

Cooking Hints. 

When dressing poultry—^if the bird is scalded in boiling water then wrapped up for 
a few minutes in several thicknesses of newspaper, the task of plucking the feathers 
will be a simple one. There is a danger of roast poultry, particularly fowl, becoming^ 
dry; this may ibe overcome by placing the dressed bird in a paper bag to roast in the 
usual way. I prefer to put all roasting joints into a hot oven and decrease the heat 
over the last cooking period. 

Milk puddings and baked custards are very nourirfiing. If the pudding-dish is 
placed in a larger dish containing hot water and bahed in a moderate oven, the* 
pudding will set evenly and light without curdle, and the custard will be all that can 
be desired. When cooking rhubarb, this method can be adopted, and if the dish is 
covered, the rhubarb remains in dice as it is cut and the full flavor is retained. Slicea 
of lemon or orange added to stewed rhubarb further improve the flavor. Gelatine 
added to stewed cherries, apricots, or prunes malces a good summer dish, especially 
for picnics. Any of these fruits set in small pots, such as 4oz. marmite jars, make 
an appetising school lunch for children. Cornflour added to the juice of stewed fruit 
is an improvement to plums and apricots. 

Baked apples and pears are improved by placing a date in the centre after the core 
has been removed. Pears should bo green for baking—^late varieties for preference. 
I half-flU the baking dish with water when baking these fruits. 

When cooking cakes or sponges, place a slide on top. To remove a cake from the 
tin, first place on a damp cloth and there is no danger of the cake sticking to the tin^ 

Bread for toast placed in the oven for a few minutes improves the flavor and 
requires very little heat to brown. 

Before boiling mDk, first put a little cold water in the saucepan. This prevents 
burning. To make the washing of tho milk saucepan easier, turn the saucepan upside 
down immediately it has 'been emptied. In the case of a burnt saucepan, add a 
handful of salt, fill with water, and place on the fire to boil. Empty the water and 
put saucepan in the sun for a time. Salt also removes milk or fruit juice from the 
top of the stove or the oven, if inadvertently it boils over. 

During summer, the care of milk and cream is an important factor. Milk should 
be kept in wide-top jugs—^not enamel; and both milk and cream should be cooled 
as quickly as possible. The task of making butter during hot weather becomes simple 
if the cream for churning is hung outside in a damp calico bag overnight. Place a 
pan or bucket under bag to catch the drippings. This is suitable only for household! 
purposes, ehuming enough cream for 21b6. of butter. Churning should be done early 
next morning. A rubber dirfi-scraper is vety useful for scraping all cream dishes and 
cans, and can be purchased for a few pence. 
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WASHING AND CLEANING HINTS. 

Rainwater gives the best results in the laundry, but if ever compelled to use hard 
water, Lux added to the copper is an improvement. A cup of fresh milk added to 
the bluewater prevents streaks of blue on the clothes. These hints greatly minimise 
the disadvantage of hard water. A very useful article in the laundry is a drain-box; 
this can bo made from a kerosene case with the lid on, opened on one side with holes 
bored for drainage. Put rope handles at each end and place over a tub to drain; 
this is much cheaper and more durable than a basket. 

To prevent a skin forming on starch, cover bowl with a cloth. This also applies 
to boiled custard. 

The problem of spring-cleaning can often be lightened by using easy methods. A 
stiff clothes brush is excellent for seagrass furniture. Oak furniture needs much care, 
but can be easily restored with various furniture xx>lishes. Boiled linseed oil^ vinegar 
and methylated spirits mixed together is a good polish. Vinegar or methylated 
spirits added to the water when washing windows and mirrors will Improve the finish. 
TPurpentme added to stove polish lightens the work and a much brighter polish will 
Tesult. The backs of pictures, interior of wardrobes and drawers should be periodically 
painted with turpentine, to prevent silveithsh and moths. Aluminium and copper 
kettles clean easier when hot. 

To prevent dust when sweeping a carpet or dusty boards—^not polished—^placo small 
pieces of damp paper on the carpet or floor. A cloth sprinkled with methylated spirits 
will brighten hearthstones and grates. 

Eucalyptus is a valuable cleaner in many ways; coat collars, marks on suits and 
frocks can be safely sponged, and black grease will quickly vanish from silk or other 
flne fabrics. Navy serge is easily cleaned with a strong solution of blue and hot 
water. Warm flour is an economical cleaner for cream serge, white felt hats, or 
woollen fabrics. This is not very successful for deep-seated marks. 

The difficulty experienced of threading the machine needle is overcome by placing 
a piece of white paper or cloth under the needle. 

The knee of a man]|s trousers can be patched without bother by opening the leg 
seam. Old lisle or silkesta stockings are excellent dusters after the feet are past 
mending. Two stockings opened and stitched together are good; three are even better. 

Every mother dislikes the look of crust on baby^s head. This can be prevented 
by sprinkling a little borax on the flannel each morning when washing the head. 

During summer small black ants become very troublesome, and a good exterminator 
is found in this recipe:—1 cup sugar, i cup water, 1 good teaspoon borax; boil for 
flve minutes. Place in flat tins and the ants will feast on this and then disappear 
for weeks or perhaps months. 

When washing jam bottles after filling, use cold water; this is easier to use and 
just as effective. 


NEEDliEWOBK. 


[By Misses 8. and L. Blight, Clare.] 

Doing fancy work is a gift as well as an art and it is also a very pleasant pastime 
during winter evenings. Procure the best traced linens, also the best of silks, cottons, 
.and crochet cotton. Semco linens and cottons are recommended, also D.M.O. colored 
stranded silk. Clarks' stranded is very harshly toned and is difficult to blend in the 
colors, and if one does not have a good blend the work is not nearly so attractive. 
We mostly use for our work Semco linen, D.M.C. stranded, and No. 12 Semco crochet 
4 M>tton. To make a nice supper cloth, choose a good linen with a bold design and a 
neat edge. In the Semco crochet books there are many dainty edges and it is very 
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interesting*, if one is only a learner, picking out the edge. There are quite a number 
of stitches and one is never finished learning about needlework. For stems, use Satin 
and Stem and Snail-trail; for the flowers use Satin and Thousand-flower and Lazy- 
daisy. The Lazy-daisy is easy to do and pretty, too, but does not wear at all well; 
the centres can be done French-knots or Satin. Gross stitch is beautiful if done 
nicely and worked in colors. The back of the work must be as neat as the'front and’ 
no knots, and if the work is for exhibition, always keep it in a pillow case to keep* 
it clean. 


JAMS. 


[By Mrs. M. H. Biohter, Wasleys.] 

For making jam I prefer an enamelled steel preserving pan; a wooden spoon is. 
advisable for stirring and accurate scales for weighing fruit and sugar. Do not wash, 
the fruit, but wipe clean with a damp cloth. I never make jam in large quantities; 
small boilings are more satisfactory; 121bs. at a time is enough, and only choice,, 
firm fruit should be used. 

Apricots should be a little under-ripe to make the jam a nice color, and figs quite 
ripe, as the jam will be juicier. Care must be taken to see that the berry fruits are 
not in a fermenting condition. 

For most jams I add lib. of sugar to 11b. of fruit, an exception being strawberry,, 
for which 1 use l^lbs. of sugar to lib. of fruit, and add tartaric acid. The acid 
counteracts the sweetness and the quantity of sugar increases the quantity of jam. 

Some people put the sugar on the fruit overnight to extract the juices, but I prefer 
to put the fruit straight on the fire with a small quantity of water, about 1 cupful;: 
cook until it pulps and then add the sugar and boil about 1 hour. If boiled too long,, 
the flavor and consistency of the jam is spoiled. 

For strawberry and raspberry 5 minutes is sufficient. Do not remove the scum that 
forms, it will disappear when the jam is taken from the fire. When making quince 
jam it is not necessary to peel the fruit. After thoroughly cleaning, place the 
quinces whole in the pan and cover with water and boil until soft, then cut open and 
remove the core. The remainder, and the water in which they were boiled, can then 
be mashed together and the sugar added. 

Quite a number of fruits can be mixed successfully, for example, plum and black¬ 
berry, plum and mulberry, fig and grape, apple and blackberry, peach and pineapple, 
apricot and pineapple, also equal quanitities of rhubarb and strawberries makes au 
economical jann 

There is no need for the jam cupboard to run low before the fruit season comes in 
as jam can be made from dried fruit. The recipe for dried apricot jam is:—21bs. 
of apricots, 7 pints of water, 61bs. of sugar. Wash the apricots and soak in water 
overnight. In the morning boil 30 minutes, add the sugar, and boil quickly for 
another 30 minutes. 

Jam should be bottled while hot in small jars for preference. If glass, warm them 
in the oven to prevent cracking. Starch can be used to paste them down; label and 
date before putting away. 


VEGETABLE DYEING. 

[Mrs. M. C. Dunstan.] 

Vegetable dyeing has a great attraction for most women. Besides the beautiful 
colors so obtained, there is always the chance of discovering fresh tints or rodiscovering: 
those which have been lost. 
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In the earlier days of dyeing, England produced most of her dyes from her own 
vegetation, but during the 17th and 18th centuries native dye plants were largely dis¬ 
placed by those imported. A few were still used, but they were finally ousted by 
chemical dyes in the 19th century. 

The aim of vegetable dyeing is to obtain soft, rich coloring, and a greater per¬ 
manence than can be obtained by chemical dyeing. The latter method can produce 
brighter dyes at a much less cost, but against this is the longer endurance of the 
vegetable dyes and their soft, lustrous coloring, by the side of which the chemical 
•dyes are metallic and hard. 

Also, the vegetable dyes, even when faded, retain great beauty and charm, as can 
be seen in old tapestries; they have lost their prestine brilliancy, but still retain their 
beautiful colors, whereas chemical dyes change, or even lose their color in the course 
of time. 

Vegetable dyeing is much more expensive, and the method is far longer and more 
intricate than chemical dyeing, but the result is well worth it when applied to really 
good craft work. Persian carpets and rugs, which command very high prices, are 
all vegetable dyed, being made by a nomad tribe who live in tents wandering from 
place to place as the dyo plants they seek are exhausted. There is a law, decreed by 
the King of Persia, that anyone introducing analine dyes into the country will be 
punished with death; nevertheless, inferior analine dyed rugs are on the market and 
can be detected by the expert. Vegetable dyes on the whole incline to soft shades, 
but many clear and brilliant colors are also obtainable. 

Another factor which is against the commercial use of vegetable dyes is the unlike¬ 
lihood of exactly repeating a color, so many factors, such as time of year, varying 
hardness of water, &c., influence the color. Also, personality plays quite a part, as 
two people can use the same yarn, water, and dye and yet produce! two variant shades. 

The vegetation of Australia offers an interesting field for experiment to the vegetable 
dyer, being mostly unexplored, and it may fall to the lot of the merest beginner to 
discover some useful and beautiful dye. The few people who are trying out our 
native flora have learnt in England, where also are written the few text books that 
we have, but the difference in climate, soil, &c., affects the dyeing, qualities of a plant 
so much that the Australian value of an English dye plant has to be ascertained. 

For instance, weld, a wild mignonette, is the best yellow in England; here, on trying 
it, the color produced was feeble and pale compared to our own quandong, gum tree 
tips, and many other wild shrubs. St. John^s wort produces a yellow quite ideal for 
putting in the blue vat for green. 

The predominating colors of our native plants are yellow, fawn, and pinkish-fawn. 
From onions we get many shades of orange and yellow. The green husks of walnuts 
give a beautiful brown ranging from nigger down to the palest tints of fawn, whilst 
from the lichens found on the rocks in our hills we get a brighter brown ranging 
from almost titian red through many shades down to cream. Wattle bark commercially 
used for tanning can, with different treatments, give us a different brown again, as 
well as useful shades of fawn and grey. The iris root yields an attractive pinkish-fawn. 

The buckthorn yields a vivid yellow from its berries. These berries are imported to 
liondon from Persia and there sold as Persian berries.^' On looking up their name 
I found that they were the same as the hedges so much in use here around gardens 
of 40 or 50 years ago. I brought home some berries and planted them and have two 
plants which are identical with our rhamnus. 

The most interesting of my results are the dyes obtainable from the drosera (sundew) 
or fly-catcher, so called owing to the curious propensity of its leaves. The tiny bulb 
a the base of these plants gives a strong dye in shades of fuschia and cyclamen. 
With different treatments I obtained a most interesting range of colors. 
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In Scotland lichens are etOl used by the peasants to dye the wool for their oW 
'Spinning and knitting and they are also used for dyeing tweeds. The well-known 
Harris tweed smell is due to crottle, a dye-bearing lichen. This is also used in 
Hweden and Shetland. Other dyes are made from lichens by preparation in various 
ways. 

Indigo, prepared from the Irvdigopera tinctoria, which grows in Asia, South America, 
and Egypt, gives us the best blue, though the dyeing process is more difficult than 
most dyes. It has quite taken the place of woad, which was cultivated in Lincolnshire 
as recently as the beginning of this century. Woad is supposed to be the ^^vitrum” 
of the early Britons. 

Logwood gives a greyish-blue, which is not to be compared with indigo for brilliancy 
and permanency. Several dyes are always included amongst the vegetable dyes, which 
are produced from an insect parasite. Cochineal, found in Mexico and commercially 
used for coloring, gives many beautiful reds and scarlets, also kermes, the ‘‘scarlet 
grain of the old dyes, which is still used in the south of Europe, but can seldom be 
procured elsewhere. Its vivid color can still be seen on tapestries 300 years old. 

Vegetable dyes are of two classes, substantive dyes which dye without any mordant 
and adjective which require the use of a mordant to fix the dye on the wool fibres. 
Most dyes are adjective. The word “mordant’^ comes from the French “modre,'' 
to bite, as the mordant emibles the dye to bite into the wool and this fixes it. The 
mordant playa an important part in dyeing; with the same plant many distinct shades 
are obtained with different mordants. The simplest mordant is alum, and experiments 
with wool mordanted with alum will show^ if there is any dye of any value, and 
further experiments can be made. 

To prepare the wool, dissolve 4ozs. powdered alum and loz. cream or tartar in 
sufficient warm water to let lib. of vw! open up freely and absorb alum evenly in 
an enamelled vessel; bring this alowlj to the boil, boil for one hour, leave overnight, 
and then wring wool out tightly, put into calico bag; this can be used at once, but is 
best after two or three days, and can be kept for several weeks. The bag should be 
hung in a cool place, such as a cellar. When testing a plant or bulb, boil up specimen 
in water in an enamelled vessel, let cool, take out specimen, put in a dampened skein 
of the mordanted wool, and bring to the boil—^when color shows. It does not hurt 
the wool to boil it if brought gradually to boiling point; sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature are harmful. Vegetable dyes are particularly suited to wool, though silk 
will take some of them well, absorbing more dye than wool. 

Cotton and linen, being vegetable fibres, require different treatment and are much 
more difficult for the vegetable dyer; in some cases the trouble and many processes 
necessary rendering it quite impracticable to the weaver. Cotton has, however, a 
natural affinity for anything containing tannic acid, so that with wattle bark fawns 
and greys can be got easily and inexpensively. 

In choosing vegetation for dyeing experiments, it is not the brightly colored plants 
and flowers as a rule that produce strong dyes, native bulbs, hard, woody shrubs, and 
various gums are good subjects, and the easy and plentiful supply is a matter to con¬ 
sider; also the date should be carefully noted. 


PEEPABATION AND OUBINa OF PORK. 


How TO Treat and Use a Medium-size Pig. 

[Mrs. E. Oatpord, Riverton.] 

Practically the whole of the pig can be used and there is not much waste. It is 
always advisable to kill in the colder months of the year, as best results are obtained 
in the setting of the meat. For instance, the pig of medium size (about ISOlbs. to 
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200]!bs. in weight) is killed and cleaned in the usual way and left ta hang on the 
gallows for about 24 hours to set. A good chopper, saw, and a sharp knife are 
required, and the operations are quite simple. 

1. Saw down the pig from tail toi nose; put it on a table and cut up one-half at 
a time. 

2. Pull out the flat pieces of lard from the ribs. 

3. Saw off the trotters, hind ones just above the hocks, ^d front ones just abovet 
the knees. 

4. Cut off' hams, leaving the sides as long as possible from bacon. 

5. Cut off shoulders close to the shoulder blade. 

6. Cut off the head just behind the ears. 

7. Shape hams and take out the bone to the socket and nick off the socket knob 
with a saw. 

8. Bone the shoulder and leave it in one piece to cure as bacon, or cut up into> 
pieces of meat to pickle or roast as preferred. 

9. Cut out the rib bones from the bacon side and level off the fleshy pieces of meat.. 
These pieces are used for sausages. 

This completes cutting up one-half of the pig; treat the other half the same except 
for the head and smallgoods. 


Curing the Meat. 

There are two ways of curing the meat, to dry salt it and pack it away into suit¬ 
able boxes or to make a brine. 

Obtain a clean pickling cask and sprinkle a layer of salt in the bottom of it. Put 
into a pan 61bs. of coarse salt and 61bs. of ffne salt, Slbs. of brown sugar, and 
ilb. of crushed saltpetre. Mix this well together and rub each piece of meat thoroughly 
with the mixture. Pack into the cask fleshy part upwards, and put bacon sides on 
top of the other meat. Cover over securely and keep in a cool place. Stand for 
about three days, then drain off the brine it has made and turn the meat about. 
Make another brine by Ailing a petrol bucket three parts full of cold water and dis¬ 
solve into* it as much salt as will float a fresh egg. Add the brine off the meat and 
bring all to a boil. Skim off the scum that may occur and stand overnight until cold. 
Next day pour it over the meat, which should, be turned every day. 

The pieces of meat will be ready for use in a few days. The bacon shouldi be left 
in the brine for about a fortnight, and the hams about three weeks, according to 
size. Then take them out and rinse off the brine in cold water and let drain for a 
day or so. 

To Roll the Bacon. 

Beat out flat with a rolling pin and sprinkle a quantity of sugar, pepper, aaid spice* 
over the meat side of the bacon; then roll up tightly, using a buckled strap to keep 
it in position. Put several coils of strong bacon cord around the roll about l}in. 
between each strand, and make half-hitches to keep the cord from slipping, and tie* 
securely. Sprinkle the hams with pepper and rub over the bacon rolls and hams 
with olive oil to keep the rind soft. Hang them up in calico bags to keep clean and 
they are ready fpr use at any time. Bacon and hams may be smoked if desired, or 
a quicker process may be made by adding a few drops of smoke essence when being 
cooked. 
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Smallgoops. 

TPke the head of the pig and cut off the cheeks and the tongue; rub these with 
«alt and put them into the pickle. Then chop the head bones into about six pieces, 
after taking out the eyes and chopping off the nose. Put these into a dish of salt 
and water, leave stand for a day or two, changing the water each day. Then make 
brawn by putting it into a saucepan with clean water, seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and thyme, boil until all the meat leaves the bones, remove the bones, and put the 
brawn into a basin, to set. Wihen cold it will be quite firm to cut. The brains may 
be used if wished; they are very nourishing for invalids. The trotters are usually 
put into the pickle, but may be added, to the brawn ff preferred. 

Clean the sausage skins and the '^may^^ thoroughly and put them into salt and 
water for about three days, changing the water each day. Mince up all the scraps of 
meat that have been cut off when shaping the hams and bacon, add the kidneys and 
heart (if desired and if not used otherwise), also a quantity of soaked bread, some 
boiled pearl barley, and season with salt, pepper, and thyme; mix all this well 
together, and fill the sausage skins, divide into lengths, and boil gently for about 
10 minutes; take them out and serve hot or cold. The ^^may’’ can be filled writh 

mince meat and sewn up and boiled for a longer time, or boiled with the spare 

sausage skins, then sliced up and fried. 

The sweetmeat makes a very delicious dish for those who wish to use it. This is 
usually fried. Boil the liver and when cold put through a minc^er, add sugar, currants, 
and nutmeg to flavor. This mixture is very nice if baked in pastry. The lard must 

be rendered and put into a jar to set, cover over, and keep in a cool place. The 

pieces that are left after rendering of the lard may be added to the sausage meat, 
or, with other ingredients, made into a cake which is usually called ^'critney'^ cake 
by the Cornish folk, and it is very delicious. 

If black puddings are to bo made, the blood must be caught into a dish while it is 
warm and stirred until it is thick, then add clean wheat and seasoning and make in the 
usual way. All the rib bones may be roasted or used up in many ways. 


PRESERVINa AND BOTTLING FRUIT FOR HOME USE. 

\Faper read hy Mrs. H. N. Wiclcs at the Fehrmry meeting of the Balhamnah hranch.^ 

Every home should contain as large a supply of different varieties of bottled fruit as 
possible, for what is more tempting during the summer months than cold preserved 
fruits ready for use from the pantry shelf? 

There are various methods of preserving, the two simplest being on the vacuum 
principle, such as the Fowler method, or the open pan system. Those who have not a 
Fowler outfit can do quite well with a preserving pan, or the ordinary washing copper, 
a kerosene tin cut lengthways, or any vessel that is large and deep enough for the 
purpose. Place in the bottom a piece of wire gauze or a few slats of thin, narrow wood 
nailed together, or anything suitable to enable the water to circulate underneath the 
jars. Prepare the fruit which should be of that quality which could be classed first 
grade. It should be of good color, with a firmness of flesh and free from blemishes. It 
should not be over-ripe, because it requires to be sufficiently firm to stand the application 
of heat to which it is subjected, and still retain the natural shape. Wipe the fruit free 
from dust and pack regularly and neatly into the containers. The syrup may be of any 
•desired strength and may be varied according to taste for most fruits. There are excep* 
tions, such as strawberries and figs, when a heavier syrup is required. A syrup suitable 
and the one mostly used is made by adding 2 cups of boiling water to 1 cup of sugar. 
iStrain through a piece of muslin and pour over the fruit, making sure the bottles are 
quite full. If using the Mason jars, place on the rubbers, screw the lids on lightly, or 
the jars may burst, place them in the pan, fill with water three parts of the way up the 
bottle and boil gently until the fruit is cooked. 
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Apricots, peaches, and soft-fleshed fruits require about half an hour. Cherries,, 
quinces, and harder fruits need much longer. When cooked remove from the pan, screw 
lids down tightly, and ke^ out of any draught until cold. As the temperature of the 
contents of the jars gradually reduces there should be a strong suction, caused by the 
contraction and cooling off of the contents, and if any leakages are observed—^these will 
be indicated by air bubbles entering the jar around the lid or rubber band—the cover 
must be released and the defect remedied. Store in a cool, dark place if possible, to- 
protect the bright color of fruits, ns they fade if constantly exposed to a bright light. 

The Open Pan System. 

This is another successful way in which fruit may be preserved, and is a very simple* 
process. Make the syrup, and put into a preserving pan, prepare only as much fruit 
as will be covered nicely with the syrui>, tlien bring gradually to boiling point and gently 
cook. Care must be taken not to boil too rapidly, or the fruit will become broken and 
loose in ai)pearance. The time required will depend upon the variety of fruit under 
treatment, but until cooked through is sufficient. Have the containers ready and the 
rubber rings in place so that the boiling fruit can be bottled the moment it is cooked. 
Warm the glass jars before they are filled to prevent breakage. When ready place the 
bottle on a damp towel, gently fill the jars with the boiling fruit and syrup, then firmly 
and quickly screw on the lids, making sure that the jars are airtight. 

When preserving pears and quinces, they should be bottled as quickly as possible after 
peeling, for they discolor and turn a dirty brown when exposed to the air. It is advisable 
to have a bowl of slightly salted water and drop the fruit into it until it can be placed 
in the bottles, and then cover quickly with the syrup. A little lemon juice or citric acid 
added to th© water will also keep the fruit from becoming discolore<l. 

Pack all fruits firmly and tightly without bruising, and grade the fruit an even 
size for appearance. There is a tendency for fruit to shrink in the sterilization 
and rise in the bottles, especially soft fruits; if packed firmly the appearance is improved. 
A heavy or strong syrup will cause the fruit to rise, leaving a spaJce of clear syrup 
below. This does not matter for household use, but is unsightly when intended for 
exhibition purposes. Apricots and plums are very sensitive to heat, and if the fruit is 
fully ripened it is sure to rise a little in the bottles, and sometimes pushes out some of 
the liquid from the neck of th© bottle, leaving the top piece uncovered. This is no 
detriment to the fruit. Large plums if cut in halves, pack more evenly and have a 
better appearance. The stone may be left in the fruit if preferred. If this is done a 
definite flavor is imparted to which some people are parti^. Some varieties of plums,, 
and also gooseberries, after sterilization, appear to be covered with small air bubbles. 
These are not air bubbles, however, and are caused through oil being drawn from the 
stones and skins, and will soon disappear after being stored for a while. This being 
the time and a good district for blaeberries, those who are interested in bottling fruit 
should not miss them. Alone or mixed with apples they are delicious for pies later lu 
th© season. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences will be held as follows:— 

Dairying, at Milaiig, Wednesday, May 9th, I<. E. Yelland (Secretary). 

Kiver Murray, at Barmera, Friday, June 22iid, C. W. Till (Secretary). 

Eyre*s Peninsula (West), at Ceduna, Wednesday^ July 4th, A. B. Maguire, Muda- 
muckla (Secretary). 

Upper North, at Wilmington, Wednesday, July 18th, Chas. Cole (Secretary). 

In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are 
invited to submit papers and questions for the agenda. 

Retirement of Mr. W. L. Summers. 

The recent retirement of Mr. W. L. Summers from the Public Service has meant an 
official break in our association with an officer who over a long period of time so ably 
conducted the affairs of the Agricultural Bureau and the Journal of AgrioMure, 
Convinced, that the Agricultural Bureau possessed great advantages to farmers and 
that it had a powerful influence on the development of agriculture in this State, Mr. 



Mr. W. L. Summers recently retired from the office of Secretary to the Minister of Agrienlture. 

Summers learnt to regard the organisation more as a personal than as an official charge, 
and it'can be said that even after he relinquished direct contrpl the.Bjureau, l>a4 not 
many more earnest supporters than he. ’ 

The Department of Agriculture may be assumed to have had its begihniri^ ih th^ 

Lands Departnjent as far back as 1887, and it was in that Department, as a- junior 
officer, that Mr. Summers first became acquainted with the Agricultural Bureau which 
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was established in 1888. In 1892 he was appointed assistant .to the then General 
Secretary and founder of the system, the late Mr. Albert MolineujL Later, in. 1898, 
the duties of Chief Inspector of Fertilisers were added to his work, and in thi$ he 
pioneered the administration of important legislation which has been a safeguard of 
users of fertilisers for many years. 

In 1908 Mr. Summers was aijpointed Secretary to the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture, the controlling body of the Agricultural Bureau, an office which he vacated 
in 1910 to become the first Secretary to tjie Minister of Agriculture. As Secretary 
to the Minister he was made a member of the Grain and fodder Board in 1914 and 
also held membership on the Fruit Board, Loans to Producers Board, and subsequently 
was appointed on the State Bank Board. 

For many years Mr. Summers was a familiar figure a.t Bureau Conferences. He 
contributed several articles to the Journal and laid the foundation of experimental 
work undertaken by farmers throughout the State. 

Argentine Wheat Position. 

The Department of Commerce has received from Mr. W. J. .lackman, of Buenos 
Aires, a report on the Argentine grain trade for December last, in which official figures 
are quoted showing a total prospective export of 4,571,294 tons of wheat for 1934. 

Commenting on the market position, Mr. Jackman states that very little can be 
said with regard to market operations at the present time, as these are almost com¬ 
pletely in the hands of the official Grain Control Board which was established by the 
Government in the closing days of the month of November. The Control Board was 
created in order to put into effect a plan devised by the Government for extending 
assistance to tlie wheatgrowers of the Republic. Briefiy, the plan is that the Grain 
Control Board will from time to time establish basic prices for the produce dealt with 
(wheat, linseed, and maize), an<l will purchase at those basic prices all such produce 
as may be offered to it, afterwards reselling it, for exjwrt only, in accordance with 
the prices prevailing on the world's markets. Another official board, the Exchange 
Control Commission, daily establishes the rate at which the banks shall purchase the 
exporters' bills. The (‘xchangc thus made available is sold daily to the highest 
bidders, and any resulting difference is credited to a fund from which the Grain 
Control Boar<l will meet such losses ns may be incurred in its grain operations and 
also the expenses of the board. According to Ministerial declarations, it is not the 
intention of the Administration to use any public funds in support of the scheme 
beyond those obtained in the manner indicated. Nor is it the intention to make the 
arrangement a permanent one. It is merely a temporary plan for ensuring that the 
aid intended for the agriculturist shall actually reach him, and not be absorbed by 
the intermediariee by whom his grain is ordinarily handled. 

The grain is accepted by the board at whatever railway station or port is con¬ 
venient to the producer, and it is held in store at that point until resold to the ex¬ 
porters. Eighty per cent, of the purchase price is advanced to the seller by the local 
branch of the National Bank upon delivery, and the balance is paid upon re-sale being 
made to the exporters, after the establishment of weight and grade by the customary 
methods. 

As will be readily understood 1, the establishment of this system has involved a very 
radical change in market conditions, and the result is that the futures market is 
almost stagnant, the number of transactions taking place on the floor being very 
small indeed. Country grain dealers are still able to do a certain amount of business 
in competition with the Control Board, by paying cash in full for their purchases, 
as many owners of grain are willing to sell at a slightly lower price on those terms, 
rather than wait an indefinite time for the balance of 20 per cent, necessarily held 
back by the official board pending resale of the grain. Some speculative purchases 
are also being made at the full official price, on the theory that if the markets outside 
advance a profit may be made, whereas if they fall the grain can still be sold to the 
Government at the guaranteed price and only a small loss involved. 
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Naturally the operations of the official board are kept secret, and no information aa 
to its transactions is g^iven out. It is, however, known that there has been some direct 
selling by the board to the English Co-operatives, the amount of wheat involved not 
being announced, although gossip sets it at ten cargoes. 

Brazil continues to be the principal buyer of Argentine wheat, and the pick of the 
grain of the new crop coming forward at northern points is being purchased for the* 
Brazilian millers. 

Wheoft Flowr .—^An interesting development during the month has been the publication 
otf a decree prohibiting the exportation of flour containing^ any form of chemical 
improvers, followed a few days later by the prohibition of the sale of such flour within 
the Republic. As practically all flour milled here contains improvers, some little con- 
stemation has been caused amongst the millers. ' 

It is believed that the initial action was taken at the instance of the Brazilian 
authorities (Brazil being the principal export market for Argentine flour), .no doubt 
prompted by the Brazilian millers. And the Argentine Gbvemment's willingness to- 
comply with the Brazilian representations, and even to go a step further, was probably 
due to a desire to raise the level of the quality of the wheats produced here, so that 
no artificial improvers may be necessary to secure the desired color and strength. 

A similar ambition has led the new Wheat Control Board to outlaw certain varieties 
of low-grade but high-yielding wheats from the higher classifications of export wheats,, 
and so help to pave the way for the official grading system to be established when 
the new Grain Act becomes law and when there is an elevator system to make its 
operation possible. 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Dt'partment of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of 
“Manuring Vegetable Crops,“ Bulletin No. 71, i)rice Is. net. PublishtMl by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, England. 

“My Garden,“ a magazine for garden lovers, vol. 1, No. 1; subscription 128. 
per annum, post free. Published by T. Stephens, 34, Southampton Street, Strand,, 
London, W.C.2, England. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


fReplies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

Tantarioola Conference — **Wh<it is the best method of destroying hot fly eggs on 
Horses F *' 

Reply—Clipping the hair closely off parts liable to bo struck helps to . prevent the 
deposition of the eggs. 2. Singeing the hair of the area over which the eggs are spread 
will help to destroy them. A taper or candle could be used. 3. The application of the 
following dressing, twice daily, is useful to prevent strike:—Creosote, 1 part; oil of 
turpentine, d parts; raw linseed oil, 20 parts. 

Tantcmoola Conference—**What is the cemse of hlvndmess m sheep at this time of 
the year?** 

Reply—^Where a number of sheep are affected, the disease is probably “Pink-eye'^ 
(contagious ophthalmia of sheep). It is due to infection by a germ and spreads very 
rapidly through ,a flock. It is common in travelling sheep, and is usually introduced 
into a farm with bought sheep. Tl^ere is rapid loss of condition and feeding becomes 
difficult. The eyes are very painful and may rupture. Treatment consists in, isolating 
all affected sheep and making provision for good feeding, ample water supply, and 
shade for theixC Further, put a few drops of a 5 per cent, solution of zinc sulphate 
in the affected eyes daily for a few days. 
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Twnitaoioxfla Conference—* * What steps should he taken to prevent red worms in water 
troughst** 

Reply—The rod worms seen in water troughs are not dangerous to farm stock. They 
are the larvae forms of an insect and not, as many think, the blood worma'^ which 
affect horses. 

* ‘ Huddleston' ^ asks what are the reasons for a cow not breeding. Reply—These 
may be;—(1) The bull may be at fault. This is not probable and can easily be 
proved or otherwise, e,g.y by cliango of bull or failure of bull to get Jtny cow in 
calf. (2) The cow may be at fault. This is the iisual reason. The causes are many, 
and are:—(a) Nutritional Reasons. —-The cow is too fat, or a debilitated condition 
may be the cause. The part nutrition plays can be shown by go^d results following 
^'flushing'' of ewes. (6) Disease of the ovaries, (o) Chronic inflammation of the 
breeding-'bag following retained membrane and abortion, (d) Catarrh of the outer 
piissage. A change of bulls is recommended, and prferably a young one which can 
\}e allowed to run with the cow. Other treatment which gives good results is to douche 
out passage twice weekly with Condy^s crystals solution (port wine color), used at 
blood heat. Stop one week before heat comes on and one hour before service rake 
out and douche with bicarbonate of soda solution (dessertspoonful to a pint) used 
at blood heat. 

“ Clarendon has mare lame in both fore feet, which are puffed, hard, and very 
tender. DiflB,culty in walking down hill. Reply—IVom the symptoms and history 
supplied, the lameness is probably due to deformed feet, the result of an attack of 
iarniriitis (founder). Try the following treatment:—Twice a day for a week give 
two tablespoons of Imking soda in feed and if possible reduce grain. Have the horse 
shod with a shoe thick at the quarters and tapering off towards the heel and toe, 
which in effect is a rocker'^ shoe. If the soles of feet have *^dropped,it will 
be necessary to have a wide webbed shoe ifitted so that it extends over the sole a 
little way, but seated in order that shoe does not exert any pressure on the sole. 
Animals which have been foundered can be used for breeding purposes. 


The AVERY 
Rabbit Exterminator 


PATENTS PSNDlMQ-NwnFrert 



Ua Ught, self-oonUiaad outfit which forcos dense volwiea of smoke and 
poisonous carbonaceous gases into the warren* The operation of the 
" Exterminator IS simple, safe, and inexpensive, as the poison- 
o«s gases are sdentifleaUy produced bj nslng only damp straw or grass, 
•te., supplies of which are available on every farm and station. 

For Srfott mod fnU p articu l an wriu to 

H. & C. P. CLUTTERBUCR 

61 BINDLEY STREET n s ADELAIDE 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR S.A. 
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POSITION OF AUSTRALIAN WHEAT INDUSTRY. 


(Statement for the Wheat Growers submitted in evidence by Mr. C. A. S. 
Hawker, M.H.B., to the Boyal Commission on the Wheat Industry.) 


SIZE OF INDUSTRY. 

The Wheat Industry is the largest contributor to employment in the Common¬ 
wealth. It is the greatest of all primary industries in the bulk of its output and 
second only to wool in the value of its production. 

For the very reasons which make wheat farming the great work provider of th(‘ 
Commonwealth, it is very hard for the industry to extricate itself from the present 
crisis. The fact that so much work is provided on railways, at the seaboard, and 
in the factories means that much expenditure must be incurred by the farmers for 
transport material or machinery. The wheatgrower so long as he continues to 
grow wheat cannot escape the costs of these services nor under Australian con¬ 
ditions regulate their rates. To the extent that he ceases to grow wheat in 
favor of a more economical crop he escapes from a proportion of the expense 
and the people whose work provides the services lose their living. 

You, Mr. Chairman, have estimated that about a million people in Australia 
are dependent directly or indirectly for their means of living upon the wheal 
industry. 

In 1931-32 wheat bounty was paid to 74,816 individual growers who produc<Ml 
wheat for sale, and the Commerce Department considers that approximately 
65,000 of these grow wheat as the main source of their livelihood. In addition 
to this large number of individual farmers there are many tens of thousands of 
farm laborers and casual laborers who obtain employment at harvest or seeding. 

The wheat belt is the main area of com,parativcly close settlement inside tiie 
Dividing Range.s of Australia. Throughout the wheat belt the populations of 
townships are dependent for their business and existence upon the wheat industry- 

IMPORTANCE TO RAILWAYS AND HARBORS. 

The wheat industry is the largest contributor of freight to the railways. During 
recent years the tonnage of wheat carried has approached 4,500,000 tons per 
year. In the State of Victoria alone it has averaged well over one million ton-^ 
during the last three years, contributing three-quarters of a million pounds in 
revenue. This represents about 20 per cent, of the total tonnage carried and 
rather less than 20 per cent, of the total goods revenue. A great deal of back- 
loading and other freight is also provided by the wheat industry. 

In States more dependent upon wheat growing the financial position of the 
railways and the employment of the railways staff are even more wrapped up 
with the position of the wheat industry. 

The Harbors are also vitally affected by the wheat position. Approximately 
three and three-quarlef million tons of freight have been contributed by the e:^port 
of wheat during the. last three seasons. This has not only meant work on th ? 
waterfront, but port and harbor dues to the great public authorities which control 
the harbors. It also means business for ships’ provisions and supplies. 

Three-eighths of the net tonnage of all the shipping cleared with cargo from 
Australian ports during the last three years has been required to lift the yheat 
crop alone (See Table “A.”) 
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Table A. — Exports of Wheat and FtoUr from Auairalia, 



(December Ist to November 30th.) 




Gross Register 

Corresponding 



Tonnage of 

Net Tonnage 



Shipping 

o' Shipping 



Required. 

Required. 

Season 1930-31— 




Wheat . . 

. 3,162,000 

2,101,000 

1,261,000 

Flour . 

. 394,000 

263,000 

167,000 

Total 


2,364,000 tons 

1,418,000 tons 

Net tonnage cleared all Australian Ports with cargo . .. 
Net tonnage cleared all Australian Ports with cargo and 

— 

6,266,000 

i n ballast .. 


\ — 

5,709,000 

Season 1931-32— 



Wheat . 

. 3,236,000 

2,166,000 

1,294.000 

Flour . 

. 613,000 

408,000 

245,000 

Total 


2,564,000 tons 

1,639,000 tons 

Net tonnage cleared all Australian Ports with cargo .... 
Net tonnage cleared all Australian Ports with cargo and 

' — 

3,905,000 

in ballast .. 


— 

4,232,000 

Season 1932-33 — 




Wheat . 


2,161,000 

1,290,000 

Flour . 

. 696,000 

397,000 

238,000 

Total 

. 3,821,000 tons 

2,648,000 tons 

1,628,000 tons 

Net tonnage cleared all Australian Ports mth cargo .... 
Net tonnage cleared all Australian Ports with cargo and 

— 

3,966,000 

in ballast .. 


— 

4,468,000 



METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

UAIiTJFACTUltEiRS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL NIANAOES, Metropolitan and Export Abattoirs 
Board, Box L7ZE, O.P.O.. Adelaide. 

ALSO manufactured^ 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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GROWTH OP INDUSTRY. 

Since the use of superphosphate became general during the early year.'^ of this 
century the expansion of wheat farming has been rapid, and except for a set¬ 
back in the later war and early post-war period, continuous. Before the days 
of superphosphate wheat farming had only been successful in districts of 
relatively good rainfall. Subsequently the wheat belt extended inland. New 
wheats and better dry farming methods consolidated the new areas. Even in 
Northern New South Wales where fertiliser is not required, wheatgrowing 
seemed to have expanded simultaneously with the adoption of better farm methods 
evolved to suit those districts further south where wheat growing had been a 
failure without superphosphate. The Table marked gives an outline of the 
statistics showing the acreage, the yield of wheat in five yearly rests since 1911, 
and such figures as are available for recent years. It also shows the relation 
which the area cropped for wheat bears to the total area under crop and the 
value of wheat compared to that of pi*imary and agricultural production. 
Comparative figures for exports values are also included. It will be seen that 
for the three years of which 1911-12 was the middle year, the average crop was 
86.24 million bushels, with an average of 11.69 bushels per acre. During the last 
three years for which statistics are available, of which 1931-32 is the middle year, 
the total ci'op averaged 205.5 million bushels, and in spite of the large increase 
in the area cultivated and its extension inland to drier districts, the yield per 
acre had increased to 12.83 bushels. This shows not only an enormous increase 
in the crop, but a definite improvement in returns per acre. When the con¬ 
siderable area which is still only partially cleared and improved is taken into 
account, the soundness of the main development becomes obvious. No doubt 
there is a ragged fringe of inferior country which trial has now demonstrated to 
be unsuitable for wheat growing, but this must not be confused with districts from 
which low returns are inevitable during the developmental stage. Many loc»alities 
which are now recognised as well established farming districts had a record of 
dismal failures during their period of development. 

PLACE AMONG RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Table ^^B” also shows the stability of wheat as the main agricultural crop. The 
ratio of land under wheat to that under all crops has increased somewhat since 
1911, although the percentage has not greatly altered. In 1911 it was 61.3 per 
cent, out of a total of 12.1 million acres, while 1930-31 it rose to the peak of 
18.16 million acres out of a total of 25.16 million acres, or 72.19 per cent. In 
that year the areas were affected by the ‘‘grow more wheat” appeal of the Federal 
and State Governments. The routine of farming was disturbed, but nevertheless 
in spite of the fall in wheat acreage to 14.7 million acres in the following year, 
that was still 69.6 per cent, of the total area upder all crops. 

The pre-eminent position of wheat farming as an alternative to grazing in 
districts of medium rainfall has made wheat farming the basis of much closer 
settlement. This probably accounts for part of the increased proportion of the 
wheat area and the rest is due to the opening up of large scrub areas in the 
Mallee districts of the Eastern States and in the scrub belts of West Australia. 
It is only after long established settlement has l)een achieved and extensive 
improvements provided that such districts can diversify their farming profitably. 
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10. Total Agiicaltmal, Pastoral and Daio^ Production • - * 

(£ million Australian). | — — •177-5 } 183-1 256-99 j 201-36 172-24 108-61 

11. Total Agriculture (£ miUion Australian). | — *74-5 70-5 98-29 81-89 60-21 38-77 

12. Wheat (£ million Australian) . i II — *33-7 . 25-0 42-45 35-15 33-95 13-3 

Wheat as percentage of total A^culture. i — — 45-2 %[ 35-5 % 43-2 % 42-9 % 56-4 % 34-3 % 
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DIFFICULTIES. 

To-day the position is in serious jeopardy. The depression has affected all 
sections of the Australian people, but none have felt it more severely than the 
wheat growers. 

The price of wheat at the sidings has fallen to little more than two-thirds of 
pre-Avar price. Whereas the cost of pioduction has fallen comparatively little 
from the level which it reached during times of post-war prosperity that yviK 
enjoyed by all sections of the people of the Commonwealth. 

In 1911-12 the crop of 71.64 million bushels was worth 13,300,000. In 
1926-27 the crop of 160 million bushels was worth £42,450,000. (See Table 
and all Australian standards were raised in conformity with the prospenty 
of the Man on the Land. In 1930-31 the record crop of 213.59 million bushels 
was worth only £25,000,000. Had it not been for the large quantity, the 
position would have been much Avorse. This year the price is almost as low and 
the total crop is about one-quarter less. These estimates are for values at the 
seaboard end, Avhen allowance is made for the very slight reduction in handling 
costs and rail freights, it will be plain that the actual shrinkage of farmers’ 
incomes is correspondingly more severe. The particulars of Returns to farmers 
who were members of the Victorian Wheat Pool show this plainly. 

For a limited time a considerable part of the industry was able to carry on 
by using up reserves, but the position has become steadily worse. The wheat 
prices which reached their lowest point for all time in 1931 rallied slightly in 
1932, but receded again last year, and now are falling to what threatens to be arr 
even lower record than that of 1931. 


Table C.— Prices , 



Wheat. 

1 

I 




Weighted 
Average of 
Sales by 
Reporting 
Merchants. 

May be 
Regarded as 
Approx. 
F.O.B. 

Returns of 
Wheat in 
Victorian j 
j Pool at 
Sidings. 

Wool, 

Greasy. 

Export 

Prices 

F.O.B. 

Lamb. 

Export 

Prices 

F.O.B. 

1 

1 

Butter. 
Price at 
Factory 
Door. 


Per Bushel. 

Per Bushel. 

Per Lb. 

Per Lb. 

Per Lb. 


s , d . 

s, d . 

d . 

d . 

s. d . 

1907-8 .\ 

1907 ./ 

4 U 

— 

9-17 

Not 

available 

0 11} 

1910-11 .\ 

1911./ 

3 6i 

— 

9-50 

H 

0 10} 

1916 . \ 

1916-17./ 

4 7 

— 

15-17 

H 

1 4 

1921. \ 

1921-22 ./ 

6 5 

— 

13-16 

6J 

1 5 

1926-27 . 

5 31 

4 10-25 

17-99 

6* 

1 6} 

1927-28 . 

5 4} 

4 6-76 

20-49 

7 

1 6} 

1928-29 . 

4 9J 

4 1 

17-58 

7 

1 n 

1929-30 . 

4 3* 

3 8-75 

11-30 

6J 

1 ol 

1930-31 . 

2 4i 

1 11-25 

916 


1 2} 

1981-32 . 

3 6i 
include 
41d. bounty 

2 7-125 

8-97 

41 

1 1 

1932-33 export price .. 

2 11} 

2 3-25 

9-1 1 

1 

41 

0 9} 
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In Tabled. 

' ITh© distribution of the proceeds of the crops and the payments to fanners’ creditors resulted 
approximately as under 


1! ‘ »n IM 

..'II . I 

Paid, all^ creditors ..,.. 

Find ihterest, rent, &c., and dividend on antecedent debt 

Paid advances and dividend to interest, rent, iic . 

Partial failures. 

Total failuTOB ..;. 

■ M hi. 

Farmers approved.. 

1 It y t' fi- 


Farmers’ 

Farmers’ 

1931 Season. 

1932 Season. 

Per C5ent. 

Per Cent. 

4-4 

1-6 

30*2 

9-2 

39-7 

34* 1 

200 

49*8 

61 

6-4 

100-0 

1000 

3,459 

2.698 


These percentages are taken on the total number of applicants approved for relief. 

II j ^ I.'ll ..II 


EVIDENCE OF REGRESSION. 


It is natural that the breaking point should be reached first at the weakest 
points in the industry. That is, in the pioneering districts. The West Australian 
wheat belt is the most recently opened up, and therefore in much the weakest 
condition to withstand a period of stress. The partly cleared paddocks cannot 
be let stand. Money must be spent to safeguard the ground that has been partly 
won. There is not the same opportunity for the pioneer to cut down his expense 
which, presents itself to the established farmer. In West Australia over a 
thousand farms are reported to have actually been thrown back on the hands of 
the agricultural bank or other creditors, and a very large proportion of the 
others are being worked under various forms of supervision. In the other States 
a similar loss of ground has been occurring. Farmers are protected from bank¬ 
ruptcy proceedings or foreclosure by moritoria or the protection of debt 
adjustment boards. Many of them are also receiving assistance and protection 
from various State Authorities, particulars of which will be submitted to the 
Commission in the evidence. In all districts there is to be seen dilapidation of 
improvements, depreciation of plant, a spread of noxious weeds, which are signs 
of a losing batj;le. This year the rise in wool prices has brought fresh hope to 
the mixed farmers, but where the holdings are too small or the water and fencing 
inadequate for live stock to be carried there is alarm and sometimes despair. 


The rate' at which many farmers have been losing ground can be estimated 
the figures which have been published concerning some thousands of wheat 
farmers in South Australia who have been working under the supervision of the 
State, Bank. These are no doubt farmers on worse than average country, but on 
the other hand it is almost certain that they have less than average total liabilities. 
jPjUring the 1931-32 season 34.6 per cent, of these farmers paid their expenses, 
their commitments for interest, and something over to reduce their liabilities; 
39.7 per cent, paid their working expenses and something towards the interest 
on their capital commitments; and 25.7 per cent, actually failed to produce 
wheat for sale of sufficient value to cover the new money which they received for 
working expenses. 


The following season, 1932-33, the position was very much worse: only 10.7 
per cent, made any headway; 34.1 per cent, covered their working expenses and a 
little towards interest on their liability; while 55.2 per cent, failed to receive 
r^eturns which covered the assistance they had received for working expenses. 
Both of these years were seasons that were well above the average. For the 
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current year the season is not so ^ood and the price of wheat definitely lower. 
The results will certainly be even more discouraging. This can be taken as fairly 
typical of the position of farmei*s who are in comparatively new districts. (See 
Table 

DEBT STRUCTURE. 

On better land the yields are higher and the returns more generally cover 
actual working expenses, but in most of the better districts the cost of working 
the land is definitely greater and, in the majority of cases, the interest charges 
are heavier. 

The years after the war Avere a time of inflation in all business. Instalment 
purchase was a growing feature. Banks added their tacit sanction to the general 
trend by many advances for the purchase of land. Values of produce and of land 
were translated into units of the paper currency of the time. The depression 
developed rapidly everywhere, but its blast struck the primary industries with 
unparalleled suddenness. Within a few months the price of wheat plunged from 
a comparatively high level to depths lower than it had reached during centuries. 
History has recorded no example from which a warning of the possibility of such 
a disaster might have been learnt and provided against. 

Before the depression a revolution in farm methods was also leading the wheat 
growers into imusual capital expenditure. Newer and larger machinery was being 
invented which made production cheaper and easier provided the area farmed was 
large enough to carry the overhead expense of the new up-to-date plant. The 
big implements were made easy to acquire by hire purchase; kerosene was avail¬ 
able on astonishing terms, but additional land to keep the farmer and his fine 
plant fully occupied was not readily available. When land did come on thf* 
market it was hungrily bid for and more liability incurred by farmers who 
purchased it, often with aid and approval of banks. 

The wheat growers as an industry were therefore caught in a transitional stage 
with more than their average of liability by the depression which struck them 
with more than average suddenness and severity. 

Some estimate of both the size of the industry and the serious position in 
which it finds itself can be made from a computation of the aggregate liability 
of facers. In both South Australia and West Australia fairly thorough 
inquiries have been made during the last two years. In West Australia a Royal 
Commission reported that the aggregate of certain classes only of liabilities of 
farmers (but including some mixed farmers) were more than £31,600,000. 

In April of last year the Royal Commission in South Australia which investi¬ 
gated the matter estimated that the liabilities of farmers in that State aggregated 
about £38,800,000. This is almost certainly a fair average of the liabilities of 
farmers in all wheat-growing States, and on this basis, even with some deduction 
for debts of grazing farms, a conservative estimate of the aggregate liability 
would place it at well above £150,000,000. 

This huge figure represents the debts of farmers, but at the same time these 
debts are among the assets of the Australian business community. No doubt 
some of them are not well secured, but it is obviously to the interests of all 
sections of the community that every reasonable step should be taken to protect 
the solvent part of this asset from unnecessary deterioration. These debts and 
their security have become part of the financial structure of the Commonwealth, 
and it is in the interests of the general public as well as those of the farmers 
to ensure that the structure is not undermined by any avoidable disintegration 
in the industry which forms their security. 
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DISCOURAGING PRICE OUTLOOK. 

During the closing years of the last century when the wheat industry was 
also faced with very low prices, the suddenness of their fall was less severe and 
the length of time during which low prices ruled was much briefer than on this 
occasion. At that time farmers were also free from a number of handicaps 
which seriously impede them at the present time. The Australian level of 
taxation was low and the prices of the things which the farmer found it necessary 
to buy also fell. It was therefore possible to carry on with wheat prices round 
about 2s. or less per bushel, where to-day such prices spell ruin. There was also 
a better prospect of the prices of wheat improving. To-day there is a number 
of adverse factors which make the outlook very dark indeed. Details will be 
communicated to the (Commission by expert witnesses; but broadly outlined, a large 
sections of the nations of the world, previously importers of wheat, have closed 
their markets against imports for economic and national reasons. This has 
restricted the field of the wheat trade very drastically, and the best information 
appears to offer little hope of re-opening of these markets. International trade 
is tending to become more and more a matter of barter hedged within the terms 
of reciprocal quota agreements between individual countries. When Australia’s 
tariff hostility to goods of other countries is considered, our farm exports appear 
to have less chance of regaining their foreign markets than of losing still more. 
As well as these obstructions to the trade in wheat, the outlook to-day is dar¬ 
kened by the existence of huge stocks of carry-over wheat which were built up 
during the years immediately preceding and at the commencement of the depres¬ 
sion. These stocks are mainly held in North America, and, in spite of short crops 
during the last two years, in both Canada and the United States, the carry-over 
has tended to increase rather than to diminish. It appears that the existing 
world demand for wheat is not large enough to reduce the carry-over as well as 
absorb the current production at a payable price. Economic and seasonal 
influences which will ultimately raise demand, or curtail supply, therefore may 
take a considerable time to correct the position. 

The Commission no doubt will make a companson between the position of the 
wheat market sunk down by these big accumulations of unmarketed wheat and 
the position of the wool market, buoyant because of its complete freedom from 
any carry-over. The notice of the Commission is drawn to the fact that this 
carry-over was not contributed to in any way by the farmers of Australia, and 
this fact illustrates the way in which Australian farmers are at the mercy of 
world conditions and reactions of farmers and Governments in other countries. 

SUBSIDIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The Commission may consider that the wheat industry would recover more 
rapidly if it was left, like the wool industry, to find its own level. This may be 
the case if the same rule were applied throughout the whole world, but in the 
face of the assistance to farmers which is being provided by Governments in 
other countries, any abandonment of the Australian wheat industry to its fate 
would lead to the elimination of a large area of entirely economic farms in 
Australia and leave the farmers of other countries to be the main beneficiaries 
of any improvement in price which followed the correction of supply to the 
world demand. 

The extent to which other countries assist their farmers can be gauged from 
the following information supplied to Parliament in November. 

Among the countries which formerly imported wheat several have imposed 
quotas on tariffs which have made wheat so profitable to their own farmers that 
they have now little need of imports. 
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In France farmers last year received the equivalent of 9s. lOd. in Australian 
currency per bushel, in Italy 11s. 5d., and in Germany 9s. 4d. In Great Britain 
the price of home-grown wheat is guaranteed at 5s. 7id. a bushel, equal to 
7s. Oid. in Australian money. In New Zealand the price varied from 3s. 9d. 
to 4s. Id. per bushel. 

Among the exporting countries various steps were taken to increase the 
returns to wheat growers. 

In Canada on the date in November in question the price was about equal to 
3s. a bushel, and this was partly maintained by Government operations on the 
future market. 

It is difficult to follow all the ramifications of policy in the United States. A 
Process tax (roughly the same in principal as the Australian flour tax) was 
imposed to raise funds in order to compensate farmers who would agree to seed 
a smaller acreage. It is uncertain whether some of its proceeds is not also 
applied for support of the wheat market, but the Chicago price has been above 
export parity for some time. 

In the Argentine the Government has lately proclaimed a price at which it 
will buy all grain offering, and has set up an exchange board which pays any 
profit on exchange into the account of the Grain Board in order to make up 
any loss which the latter may incur in its transactions. 

In the face of these circumstances it is plain that nothing but a considerable 
wastage in one of the Commonwealth’s most valuable assets could follow from 
the abandonment of the Australian wheat industry to an unequal life and death 
struggle with competitors who are receiving such aids. 

HIGH COSTS OP MATERIAL. 

The fact that costs of production remain very high in Australia and that this 
has been partly caused through the effects of the Australian tariff policy is 
another reason why Australian farmers should in justice be assisted to struggle 
through against the competition of highly subsidised wheat from other countries. 

The accompanying Tables (“E”) prepared by the Director of Agriculture 
in South Australia, show that essential material, some of it imported free of 
duty, purchased by farmers which in 1913 would have cost ^91 13s., and in 
1925 £129 9s. 6d., would this year cost £100 13s. Id. Although there is a 
welcome reduction since 1925, the aggregate price of this material still is 9.8 per 
cent, above the price of 1913. 

Essential miscellaneous tools (not all of which are protected by the tariff) 
show an even greater rise. In 1913 an assortment of those essential on a farm 
could have been bought for £-3 9s. 3d.; in 1925 the cost had more than doubled 
at £8 15s. 2d. This year the price has come back substantially to £5 17s. 5d., 
but this is still more than 40 per cent, above the 1913 price. In the matter of 
harness, the prices this year average more than 41 per cent, above those of 1913, 
and essential farming machinery 31.7 per cent. (The latter figure has since been 
corrected to 36.69 per cent.) 

The comparison for farming machinery is more difficult to make, because of 
the change in types, but the cost of plant upon the farm can be safely stated as 
still considerably above 1913 prices; while the price of produce is disastrously 
below those prices. 

In 1928 enough superphosphate to apply 901bs. an acre over 100 acres could 
have been purchased fpr the proceeds of 76 bushels of wheat. This year in 
spite of some reduction in the price of super it would require the proceeds of 
180 bushels., In 1928 the South Australian railways carried 100 bags of wheat 
for 150 miles for freight equal to the value of 25 bushels. This year even with 
some reduction in freight rates the cost to the farmer equals the value of 624 
bushels. This is typical of the position in regard to the relative cost of material 
and services in all States. 
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Under these circumstances, the Commission will readily appreciate the justice* 
as well as urgent need of assistance before more farmers sink into insolvency, 
more plant and improvements deteriorate for want of upkeep, before more Idnd 
is reduced in fertility because of catch farming by farmers in their hom^st 
endeavor to grow enough to meet their commitments. 

WOHLD WHEAT SCHEMES. 

The Commission will have the duty of ascertaining the best means by which 
the Federal Government can give assistance and the measure of such assistance. 
Doubtless, they will examine what may be expected through International action 
to assist the wheat industry on a world basis. 

It appears that the existing International wheat agreement has had neither 
good nor ill effects. It was hoped in some quarters that it would afford such 
a relief of pressure upon the market by sellers as would raise prices to a point 
where importing countries might reduce their restrictions upon trade. This has 
not been the case up to the present. The price of wheat has, in fact, fallen 
steadily. The Commission can no doubt usefully incjuire as to whether the agree¬ 
ment has in effect prevented a more drastic fall in prices than that which has 
actually occurred. 

Possible International action might be attempted along several lines. The 
actual movement of wheat might be further limited in a way similar to that 
provided by the existing International agreement, or the shipment of wheat 
might be made conditional upon sale at a minimum price. Hitherto Australia 
has at least escaped the embarrassment of holding any large carry-over of 
surplus wheat. Unless any further world agreement contains sure safeguards 
for cutting the world’s aggregate surplus, it appears to be dangerous for Aus¬ 
tralia by joining it to limit her export in such a way that the net result might 
be simply to transfer a surplus from North America to Australia. Any scheme 
which raised the price without diminishing production would be in danger of 
breakdown under a growing carry-over. Actually a better price might induce 
greater production. 

It is suggested that, if the limiting of the right of export alone would not be 
effective because it would not have a deterrent effect upon sowing by farmers, 
that the compulsory holding of wheat in excess of a certain quota of wheat upon 
the farms would certainly lead to curtailed sowings. In other quarters a com¬ 
pulsory reduction of the acreage seeded has been advocated as a means of 
reducing the surplus of wheat to an amount which can be sold at a reasonable 
price. 

As a grower representative of growers’ organisations, I feel qualified to advise 
the Commission that the difficulty of policing of such schemes and their inequity 
as between individuals, appears to render them quite impracticable. 

An intennediate scheme by which farmers were compensated by the United States 
Government for reducing their acreage is reported in press cables to have broken 
down owing to the increase of seeding by farmers in what are not normally regarded 
as wheat producing districts. Such cables may not give a fair account of the 
actual facts. 

In West Australia a suggestion has been made that aid in the form of bounty 
on home price should be confined to farmers who agreed to rediu^e their acreage. 
A thorough report on the working of the somewhat similar scheme in the 
United States should therefore be obtained and carefully examined. With the 
present disparity between the price of wheat and that of some other primary 
products there is little doubt that wherever circumstances of farm management 
and of finance permit there will be a natural swing away from wheat cropping. 
In Australia, with the present prices for wool, this will be especially strong. But 
B 
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it is difficult to estimate how much relief will result to the wheat market. In 
any case a natural change over is preferable to one which is enforced by 
Governments. 

NEED FOR LOWER COSTS. 

The Commission should examine the possibility of the gap between the costs 
of production and market price being reduced by lower costs. There is no doubt 
that the farmers have stinted and sweated themselves to a remarkable degret' 
in order that their costs might be lowered and in order to do their best in both 
their own interests and those of their creditors. The Cornmission will find ample 
evidence of this in the accounts of the large number of farmers who are working 
under super\dsion by Farm Relief Boards or other authorities established to 
assist them. The accounts of these farmers, however, disclose that there is still 
a substantial gap between the annual commitments, even on this sweated basis, 
and the price which the farmer is receiving for his produce. 

INTEREST. 

There is a number of farmers’ costs which are beyond control. Probably 
to-day interest on the huge debt is the heaviest. The rehabilitation of the 
farming industi*y is probably more dependent upon a cheap money policy in 
Australia than upon any other single factor except the world price of wheat. 

The Premiers’ Plan cut in interest was a great help. Since then the repre¬ 
sentatives of Australia at the London Economic Conference last year were 
parties to the agreement of British Empire countries to follow a cheap money 
policy, and the tendency of interest rates has been downward. There is, how¬ 
ever, a feeling among farmers that the results of that policy are not developing 
with enough promptness to prevent a ruinous accumulation of interest arrears. 

When fanners are losing ground financially they cannot be expected to 
appreciate the benefits of keeping Governments from interference between 
debtors and creditors. The fact that the fear of renewals of such intervention 
have the effect of diverting fresh investment away from mortgage on land and 
thereby reducing the chances of borrowing at lower rates to pay off old lia¬ 
bilities, seems academic to those who can only see an interest bill which is 
destroying their chance of regaining solvency. Delay is therefore certain to 
strengthen pressure for another statutory cut such as that provided for under 
the Premiers’ Plan. The factors making for delay, such as competition by the 
Savings Banks for deposits, founding of treasury bills, taxation, &c., might be 
lessened through a wider knowledge of their existence. 

DEBT ADJUSTMENT. 

In any case the Commonwealth by itself does not have the power to d6al with 
questions between farmers and their creditors except throuf;h the processes of 
bankruptcy law. The States, however, have power to take steps which make 
possible the scrutiny and reconstruction of the position of many farmers. Where 
this is carried out with proper discrimination there are mutual benefits tc) both 
the farmer and his creditors. 

There is a variety of statutes which deal with the question of adjustment of 
debts. There are also laws which give the protection of moratoria. The Com¬ 
mission will no doubt examine the working and effects of all these. 

It is pointed out that, although on the Avhole the larger creditors, whose as.sets 
are considerably dependent upon the value of land which is the security for 
numerous loans, have shown forbearance and a helpful attitude, many smaller 
creditors have,attempted to act in such a way that, apart from any harshness to 
farmers, their action would have precipitated forced sales to the danger of 
general value of land as any basis of security. 
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It is important that carefully considered laws made by the States to de^il 
with the emergency should not be rendered invalid because of any conflict with 
the provisions of Commonwealth Bankruptcy Law. 

Some portion of farmers’ debts are not secured, or not fully covered by the 
present or the prospective value of security. In some cases it has been possible 
to arrange compositions by which creditors are glad to give a very substantial 
discount for ready cash. The extent to which the credit of the States or the 
Commonwealth might be used to raise money at low rates of interest to partially 
liquidate the Farmers’ debts in this way should be examined. 

TAXATION AND RAIL FREIGHTS. 

A factor in high costs of production is high taxation. It is generally recognised 
that a cheap money policy is absolutely dependent upon the national budget being 
balanced, and, for that reason, severe taxation is difficult to avoid. It is also 
recognised that the Federal Government has done a considerable amount to 
exempt farm produce and farm requisites from Sales Tax and primage, and in 
some States the State Land Tax and Local Government Rates have been slightly 
lowered. 

There are, however, still many items of taxation which directly handicap the 
farmers’ operations. For instance, a very heavy revenue duty is levied on petrol, 
and portion of it is allocated for road maintenance and development. The 
exaction of this tax from farmers who use petrol in stationary engines or in 
farm machinery or in tractors, is a direct impost upon his means of production. 
Even where it is possible to run a tractor actually designed to consume petrol, 
with kerosene for its fuel, there is some loss of efficiency and increase in wear and 
tear. Sales Tax is still levied on kerosene, lubricating oil, and grease. 

The special Federal Property Tax upon income derived from interest on mort¬ 
gage is, even at its reduced rate, still an appreciable factor in keeping up the 
rate of interest. The Federal Land Tax falls upon only a minority of wheat 
farmers, but in places it is a check to the consolidation of inferior holdings which 
is undoubtedly desirable for the efficient working of the land in marginal districts. 

In the primary producing States the wheat farmers are called upon to pay 
State Land Tax as well. 

Rail freights have recently been slightly reduced from the post-war peak, but 
they also remain in all States at a very high level in comparison with those 
before the War. Harbor dues wherever charged upon wheat or farm requisites 
are also high. 

EFFECTS OF TARIFF. 

The Federal Tariff has a double effect upon the cost of farmers’ operations. 
It raises the cost of a number of his essential requisites, such as some of those 
enumerated in the Table referred to above, and as such, is a tax which dis¬ 
criminates against him. It has, moreover, a more serious effect owing to the 
general increase which it causes in the cost of living, and, through the resulting 
increase in the cost of living index figure, its raising of the basic wage. These 
increases bring no benefit to the Australian wage earners, since they merely 
make good their greater expenses. On the other hand, the farmer who has got 
to sell his produce in markets outside Australia suffers by not being able to 
raise his returns in accordance with the rise in the basic wage and Australian 
costs. 

The depletion of the farmer’s income through these indirect causes is prob¬ 
ably a greater burden from the general tariff than the actual increase in the 
prices of farm requisites due to the tariff upon those items. The combination of 
both imposts certainly adds several pence per bushel to his costs of production. 
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Tlie tariff also lias an effect upon the overseas t'reif?ht which the farmer pays to 
market his wheat. The fact that trade has become so considerably a one-way 
traffic has meant that the shipping? which comes to Australia nearly empty is 
forced to char<>:t‘ most of its expenses of the round voyagfe upon Australia’s 
exports. ; 

In certain localities there is an added disability of a similar nature. When the 
tariff was lower and many more linished articles wtre imported, there was a great 
deal more direct importing to all the chief distributing centres in Australia. 
To-day those im]>osts which continue are proportionately'^ more in the nature of 
raw materials which come to the jiorts of Melbourne* and Sydney for use in the 
great industrial centres adjacent to those ports. As a result shipping which 
caters for jiarcels of wheat finds intermediate ports such as those of South Aus¬ 
tralia less attractive and freight rates are correspondingly increased. 

Resentment in some Overseas Countries has so grown at the unreasonable 
height of the Australian tariff that measures of retaliation have actually been 
taken in some cases and threatened in others. This has tended to deprive Aus¬ 
tralian wheat of the premium value which it once had for blending with other 
wheats. 

At a time when Australian wheat-growers are struggling for their existence 
in competition with wheat-farmers in other countries who arc free from such 
burdens it is simple justice that these <lisadvantages should be removed or made 
good in some other way. 


EXCHANGE. 

Closely allied to the monetary policy of Australia as it affects interest rab's 
is the question of exchange. A high exchange rate is a substantial help to all 
the export industries to carry on. From time to time expectations arise among 
interested people that the exchange rate will be lowered. Tn certain quarters 
there is a belief that some special virtue would arise from ih(* re-establishmcnt of 
the Australian [)ound on a parity with sterling. From the point of view of 
production and employment in Australia (here can be lu) douM that any such 
lowering of the exchange rate would cause a severe setback, and not only would 
the adverse gap between costs and prices measured in the Australian currency 
be widened in the ease of most of the export industries other than wool (at the 
present time), hut the uncertainty caused by a moving exchange rate would 
make it necessary for traders to work on wider margins. 

Some people have an impression that London funds may grow to .such a 
large amount that the exchange might be broken downward by outside dealers in 
the same way as it was broken upw^ards in January, 1931. This is erroneous. 
There is no real similarity between the impotence of the Commonwealth Bank 
in ]931 to hold down the rate at a time when it was losing London funds and 
could not find sellers ready to let it have British money for Australian money at a 
lower price than the outside purchasers were prepared to pay and the unlimited 
power it always has to hold the market up so long as it is prepared to buy at 
its price. No one offering less than 125 would find a seller of exchange so long 
as the Bank was prepared to pay 125 for exchange. Long before any dangerous 
infiation occuned in Australia the Australian funds issued by the Bank for 
the purchase of London funds would necessarily start money circulating and 
stimulate employment. From that a demand would arise for London funds to 
pay for imports and relieve the Bank of some of its volume of such funds. 
If the bank decides to lower the exchange it can only be bceau.se by cold calcula¬ 
tion the board has decided that employment and prosperity in Australia arc 
excessive and should be checked or else that it is desirable to enhance the dignity 
of Australia by deflating the Australian pound to parity with sterling. 
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There is a general agreement among producers that, failing a managed cur¬ 
rency which would give some stability in price levels, nothing but adverse results 
could arise from a lowering of the exchange rate merely for the vanity of 
re-establishing the Australian pound at parity with sterling. 

PREVIOUS GRANTS. 

Even with the reductions in costs that have taken place and the slight raising 
of the price of exports in the terms of Australian money as a result of the 
exchange, there remains a wide gap between costs and prices. 

The Commonwealth has already contributed some assistance to lessen this. In 
three years approximately £8,400,000 has been distributed in the form of bounty 
or grants. Although the total amount appears large, it is only because the size 
of the industry is but dimly understood. Actually it falls far short of the pay¬ 
ments made to Governments and public utilities by the industry in taxation and 
in payment for various services. There can be no question that this subsidy has 
been of immense help to a very large number of farmers in enabling them to 
hold their position or to reduce the rate at which they were falling behind. In 
other cases the payment of the Commonwealth grant has provided some vestige 
of comfort and living standard to settlers who were struggling with all the diffi¬ 
culties of pioneering as well as low prices and adverse seasons. Full particulars 
concerning these grants have been furnished by an officer of the Commerce 
Department. 

Probably the most important task of the Commission is to make a recom¬ 
mendation as to what form assistance should be provided in future. 

SUB-MARGINAL FARMS. 

Objection has been raised to previous grants because a portion of them may 
have been paid to farmers who are on land that is not suitable for * wheat-growing 
or to farmers who are not efficient managers. Although this can only apply 
to a very small minority of the farmers representing a still smaller percentage 
of the productive capacity of the industry, it does indicate a possibility of waste 
Avhich the Commission should endeavor to find the means of avoiding. 

The amount of assistance paid in the form of bounty to such cases is not 
great. By far the larger amount of public money being spent without result 
in such cases is by State authorities in the form of advances to develop country 
which has since proved to be unsuitable or in advances to enable farmers to 
continue farming such land. There are cases which have been reported in both 
Victoria and South Australia (and which are paralleled in other States) where 
the total gross proceeds from Avheat grown on certain farms has not only fallen 
far beloAV the amount necessary to pay any return on capital or provide my 
standard of living for the farmer, but has been only a small fraction of the 
money actually spent on seed, fertiliser, and sustenance to enable the farmer to 
put in the crop. 

In cases such as this the provision of further finance can only lead to the 
prolonging of a hopeless struggle in which the farmer and his family must suffer 
hardship and disappointment and the amount of money contributed in assist¬ 
ance become a total loss. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that during the clearing of land it 
must be cropped continually for years with very small prospects of good yields. 
To abandon these partly developed farms irrespective of their quality as sub¬ 
marginal would be indiscriminate waste of the work and capital already expended. 

It is not considered that the Commonwealth is in a position to discriminate 
between the merits of a large number of individual cases. There is probably very 
little country which should be abandoned altogether. In the majority of mar- 
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ginal eases the enlargemyent of holdings so that the farmer would bo less 
dependent on cultivation of cereals is probably in the best interests of both the 
settlers and the State. 

In various districts and in various parts of the same district the size of 
holdings, which experience has proved to be necessary, will vary. In the same 
districts the difference between the results obtained by different individuals will 
vary almost as greatly. There are some districts where it is now obvious that 
the country has been permanently deteriorated by attempts to cultivate it. The 
perennial bush has been destroy^ and the country ha^ become subject to drift 
in times of drought. In some cases the remedy may be to change the land over 
entirely to grazing. In others the land, although permanently injured by being 
ploughed once, now requires periodical cultivation in order to maintain even its 
lower level of fertility for grazing. These illustrations of the contrasts and 
complications serve to show the Commonwealth is quite unequipped to discriminate 
between individual cases. 

There is, however, an obligation to the taxpayer to see that as far as general 
application is possible, assistance is given in such a way that it shall not be 
concentrated upon the most hopeless propositions. 

BUSHEL OR ACREAGE BASIS. 

The provision of a bounty on production, such as that provided in 1931-2 (or 
through the medium of a home price as is suggested later), does spread the 
assistance on an industry basis roughly in proportion to the value of each section 
of the industry to the country. Over a run of years such a basis would average 
out so that the accidents of season, or other adverse circumstances, cancelled each 
other. For a single year, however, the provision of assistance on such a basis 
would have left a great many very hard cases where a crop had been destroyed 
by hail, fire, flood, or an exceptional season, without any assistance at all. 
Individuals so missed were certainly those who would require assistance most 
urgently. 

Arrangements with the States were therefore made during the last two years 
to grant assistance substantially on an acreage basis. This basis, although in a 
rough and ready way the most effective for short period salvage in the industry, 
would undoubtedly be open to abuse if made as a regular practice. There has 
already been a small amount of land lightly cultivated as a catch crop because 
of the likelihood that payment of a bounty on an acreage basis would ensure a 
return to cover the meagre outlay for such inferior farming. Any encouragement 
of extension of this practice is clearly most undesirable. 

RESTING LAND. 

Further, the payment of assistance on an acreage basis is a direct discourage¬ 
ment to the resting of land. Although it is considered impracticable to com¬ 
pulsorily reduce the acreage on a quota basis, there is no doubt that, if it were 
not for the debt structure, a great deal of land would be voluntarily diverted 
from wheat growing to other purposes. 

In many of the older farming districts where cropping has been continuous 
for 30 or 40 years a reduction in the fertility of the land has taken place. It 
is found that resting the land for a few years restores that fertility, and the 
increased yields from land cropped after a period of rest go a considerable 
distance towards making good the loss of turnover incurred while the land was 
being spelled. The number of extra livestock which it is possible to carry on 
the uncultivated land contributes a substantial amount to the overhead commit 
meAts of the farm, but where the debt structure is considerable the farmer is 
not in a position to afford to reduce his turnover at all. The highly commendable 
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anxiety of farmers to meet all their commitments has led to farmers cropping 
the utmost possible area which their plant and time would allow. Although it is 
obviously a desirable time to rest land from wheat farming when the price of 
wheat is low, the low price makes it more difficult for the farmer to exist on the 
smaller turnover. Receiving a bounty on what he produces may make all the 
diflfeience and influence the farmer to change to a better rotation. 

The ])ayment of assistance on an acreage basis also encourages the farming 
of the greatest possible area. The effect of this can be plainly seen in a deteriora¬ 
tion of the Australian sample of wheat, more and more of which is being grown 
on partially exhausted land or upon stubble ground or inadequately cultivated 
land. 

Roughly, the Commonwealth cannot be expected to discriminate between the 
quality of individual farms or farmers. That must be a matter of State adminis¬ 
tration. It should, however, be assured that the States are not using funds 
provided by the Commonwealth to prolong the hopeless struggle on uneconomic 
land. Subject to that where in place of a home price assistance is provided out 
of revenue the minimum of restriction should be placed upon the State in the 
way the money is employed so that the variety of cases can be provided for in 
such a way that the best and most effective method of working the land is not 
discouraged. 

SIZE OF HOLDINGS. 

In the ease of obviously sub-marginal farms the problem in practice is very 
much more one of repatriating a proportion of the farmers elsewhere so that the 
size of the holdings can be increased to give a more balanced and stable livelihood. 

Over most of the wheat belt farms are an adequate size. In Western Australia 
farmei*s' difficulties are even increased because the average holding is larger than 
can be developed with the capital which the average farmer can obtain. But there 
are places in the Victorian mallee and in Upper Eyre^s Peninsula where holdings 
have proved to be too small. Besides these particular congested localities there 
are scattered all over the farming districts many returned soldiers^ settlements 
where the farms are much too small. 

The extent to which Commonwealth might co-operate with the States in financing 
the cost of repatriating these farmers and also the cost of providing water, 
fencing, &c., for an alteration in the uses to which the land is put are things 
which >hould be considered by the Commission as the lines supplementary to a 
bounty along which Commonwealth funds might be usefully employed in assisting 
the leconstruction and re-establishment of the wheat farming industry. 

SIDE LINES AND ALTERNATIVE CROPS. 

In considering the question of what other crops offer profitable alternatives to 
wheat growing, the Commission will find that conditions vary between every 
district and almost every farm. As a matter of general principle, it can be stated 
that diversity of production, as far as any particular farm is suitable for a variety 
of products, makes for stability and spreads risks. It is better for the farmer, 
as for any other investor, not to put all his eggs in one basket. On the other 
hand, there is seldom much advantage in switching simply to chase the market 
after some other product than wheat because its price happens to be relatively 
higher at the moment. By the time a change over is completed market conditions 
have usually changed also. Wheat farmers and graziers who have gone in for 
dairying have helped first to put up the price of cows and then to bring down the 
price of butter. There is little doubt that the present satisfactory price of lamb 
would be quickly depressed by any considerable increase in the supply. 

In addition to this there is a possibility of the market for dairy produce and 
lamb being curtailed by quota limits to their entry into the British market. 
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Table C shows the price movements of alternative products up to June last 
year. Since then wool and lamb have improved and butter fallen further in 
price. The outlook for wool is reported to be sounder at prices above those of 
recent years, although not at the high present level. Some sheep on a farm are 
almost always an advantage to the cultivation irrespective of the price of wool 
or lamb. The urge is therefore strong to increase their number when the price 
is attractive. At the present time it is only the high price of sheep and obstacles 
of finance, limited areas, shortage of water, or incomplete fencing which are 
likely to prevent less fortunate or less established farmers from diverting some 
of their resources from wheat to woolgrowing or lamb raising. A number of 
institutions have been assisting fanners to buy sheep where the investment was 
sound. Further action by Governments outside the ordinary channels might easily 
cause a rise in sheep prices similar to that of land values during the time when 
Governments were buying land for returned soldiers, or to the rise in the price 
of draught horses when the various State farm relief authorities were assisting 
farmers to replace their tractors with horses. Where wheat is grown on a 
regular rotation there will be an effort made to lengthen the rotation between 
wheat crops so as to reduce the area on the farm actually seeded each year tr 
wheat and replace it with fodder crops or specially sown or self-sown pasture. 
It has already been suggested that the Commission should advise as to the extent 
Governments can assist this tendency. 

FLOUR TAX. 

But when the dismal price outlook is considered and the very great political 
difficulties in obtaining an adequate reduction in costs, it appears that something 
more stable than doles is required to support the industry until world conditions 
improve. 

The morale of farmers is being lowered by the annual petitions which it is 
necessary to renew for assistance. The reaction in Parliament and antagonism 
on the part of other sections of the community has all an unsettling effect, and 
is creating a sense of injustice among farmers. 

In a few places something approaching demoralisation has been reached. 
Desperation and sense of injustice have banded whole communities together in 
desperate remedies which can only do harm to the general body of farmers. 

Mortgagees’ sales have been boycotted. Attempts have been made to hold up 
deliveries of wheat. Public opinion in some localities is growing more lenient 
towards the farmer who is not doing his best for his creditors because he has no 
hope in the future. The overwhelming majority of farmers in the great majority 
of districts have remained proof against such temptation and are sweating and 
skimping in order to pay their way, but when there is a sense of injustice there 
is always danger of infection spreading. 

In comparison with the desperate, though ineffectual, actions of farmers in the 
United States and other countries the steadiness, the perseverance, and the high 
standard of citizenship of Australian farmers forms a striking contrast. 

The almost general Australian practice has been to guarantee to efficient Aus¬ 
tralian secondary industries a price for their product to enable them to maintain 
an Australian standard for the people engaged in the industries. The bounties and 
grants to wheatgrowers have not been made on this basis, except to the extent 
which part of the grant made this year has been financed by a flour tax. 

The raising of funds for farm assistance through a flour tax is the logical 
application of the almost general Australian practice, but because it is applied 
under the name; of a tax it meets with bitter antagonism. Altogether, apart from 
the sentimeintal objection to a tax upon flour, economists have pointed out that 
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its effect upon the cost of living, and thereby upon the basic wage, exaggerates 
its effect upon consumers and also causes a great part of its cost to fall back 
upon the export industries. This is probably the case, but it has not been made 
any bar to the making of laws and awards to govern the return to wage earners 
in the milling and baking industry which equally affect the price of bread and 
the cost of living. 

The protagonists of the consumers appear to bo seeking rather a ghoulish 
advantage from the little cheapness obtained in bread stuffs as the result of the 
ruinous low liquidation price of wheat—the raw material of bread. This must 
be a fleeting advantage, part of which must be lost as soon as bankruptcy of 
faimers and deterioration of land and plant have adjiLsted the supply of wheat 
to current demand. It is quite distincit from the ever desirable cheapness derived 
from better or more economical methods. 

FuHher, in Australia there is a growing feeling that the fall in nominal wages 
has reached a point where it is seriously lowering the standard of living as 
measured by comforts not included in the items from which the cost of living 
index is computed. The case of the wage-earner who is purchasing a house on 
long period agreement is particularly embarrassing at the present time. For 
these reasons there has been a growing tendency in more fortunate industries 
that can afford to ignore costs not to apply in all cases full reductions made in 
awards as a result of falls in cost of living index. Therefore any compensation 
to farmers through lowered costs because of bankrupt wheat production appears 
problematical and remote. 

HOME PRICE. 

Some of the economic and most of the sentimental objections to a flour tax 
apply with much less force to a Home Price for wheat milled for consumption 
in Australia. The home price for wheat would give some stability in the value 
of millers and bakers^ stocks. To that extent it would reduce the risk which they 
have to face in the fluctuations in the value of stocks and might make it possible 
for them to work on smaller margins. Furthermore, the home price would 
remain stationary, and, as the world price of wheat rose, the amount of the 
subsidy contributed through the home price would correspondingly reduce. It 
would act as a balancing point to provide assistance in some proportion to its 
need, and be no drain upon the public at times when assistance was not required. 

There arc no complaints but only rejoicings aboTit any rise in the cost of living 
due to increased wool prices. There would be none were the price of wheat to 
rise in the world’s market. Although in both of these eases the proportion of 
Australian output which is exported is so much greater than that consumed 
locally that a rise in the world price brings several pounds into the country 
for every pound which it costs the Australian consumer, this does not apply to 
the price of meat, of which only a small proportion of the output is exported. 

During the last 18 months the price of export lamb has approximately doubled, 
and this has taken with it the price oi mutton and lamb slaughtered for con¬ 
sumption in Australia. Although only a very small proportion of sheep and 
lambs killed in Australia are exported, there is general satisfaction that the rise 
in the price of meat has tended to lower, the gap between the price of one form 
of primary production and that of average secondary goods. 

The Commission will have the duty of giving advice as to what is a fair home 
price. 

It is pointed out that this is substantially higher than the bare existence costs 
of the industry at a time when it is in the condition of a sweated industry. 
Figures have been published in South Australia of farmers who have been 
working under the Debt Adjustment Scheme. Unlike the farmers working under 
the Farm Relief Law, these farmers are from good established districts as well ^ 
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as the pioneering districts. They have sought protection under the Debt Adjust¬ 
ment Law in most cases because of pressure on the part of one or more of their 
creditors, which appeared to the Judge to be unreasonable. Their accounts have 
been rigidly supervised now for two years. It is plain from this that the average 
cost on the bare existence level is something over 3s. per bushel during the two 
seasons in which yields per acre were well above the average. In average seasons 
the cost per bushel would be higher. It is probable that this can be taken as a 
fair average for the whole of Australia as about the price which is needed ))y 
the average farmer for all the wheat he sells in order to maintain the struggle 
for solvency in similar seasons. 

BASIS OF HOME PRICE. 

This figure represents a sweated standard in comparison with that adopted as 
reasonable when assistance, whether by Tariff or Bounty, is being considered for 
other industiries. In deciding what is a fair price for Australian-made manu¬ 
factures the Tariff Board allows for wages at Australian standards and for rea¬ 
sonable interest upon invested capital. On this basis of cost an estimate is 
arrived at as to whether the value of the industry is great enough to waiTant tin* 
cost to the public of keeping the industry going. It is only fair that the same 
standards should be applied to the wheat industry. By stinting and struggling, 
the average farmer can hold his own with a lower price—probably in the region 
of 3s. a bushel at sidings, provided he gets that price for all his marketable 
wheat. As the price to-day is more than Is. a bushel below that figure, it is 
only by receiving a price equivalent to that of other industries for the propor¬ 
tion he sella for local use that his return can be averaged up to anywhere near 
his unpostponable expenses. At present prices quite a low home price would 
amount to valuable increase per bushel all round. This would not be enough 
to maintain sub-marginal farmers in uneconomic production. It would, however, 
enable a great many farmers by stinting themselves and postponing replacements 
to hold on for a time and reduce the rate of retrogression everywhere that wheat 
farming has any sound future. 

Some farmers, either because of exceptional efficiency or especially good land, 
produce more cheaply. On the other hand, there are others whose expenses per 
bushel are higher. This diversity in the conditions of production from the laud 
is inevitable, and should not be a bar to the granting of help similar to that 
given to the dairying industry and to others, on the basis of the average. Reasons 
have been given earlier why assistance on the basis of wheat grown is desii'able, 
and it is considered that of all the alternatives the provision of means to ensure 
a fair home price is the most equitable. 

MARKETING. 

The means by which a home price can be made effective raises the highly con¬ 
troversial question of marketing. A great many farmei*s do not approve of tlip 
principle of a compulsory pool. They like to retain the alternative methods of 
disposing of their wheat which the present system of open market sales, storage, 
or voluntary pools offers to them. They would be reluctant to lose the competi¬ 
tion which at present arises from there being several wheat buyers in every yard. 
A compulsory pool, although it would mean only one buyer, would make the 
establishment of a home price for home-consumed wheat a simple matter, and 
there is little doubt that if there were no other way to obtain a home price, the 
need for it would outweigh the objections of many farmers who do not favor 
a compulsory wheat pool as the best method of marketing wheat overseas. 
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There are several methods by which a home price can be established without 
suppressing the open market for export. The Commission will doubtless receive 
explanations as to their details. 

The simplest would be an adaptation of the English system. In England the 
mechanism is necessarily more complicated because only a fraction of the wheat 
gristed is home grown and eligible for the home price. Each season it is neces¬ 
sary to ascertain what that fraction is and then to place upon every miller the 
obligation to absorb that percentage of the home-grown wheat either in his own 
grist or that of another miller. Since millers use various proportions of the 
different types of wheat from many countries according to the ^^mix ” they 
require, the rights and obligations are necessarily negotiable. Each miller is able 
to satisfy his obligation towards home wheat and establish his rights to grist 
whatever mix of imported or home wheat he desires, once he has completed 
payment of the guaranteed home price for his share of home-grown wheat. This 
he does by paying to the Administering Authority the difference between the 
market price and the guaranteed home price. These payments build up the fund 
from which farmers receive deficiency payments about equal to the difference 
between the guaranteed price and that for which they sold their wheat in the 
-open market. The wheat and fiour trade goes on as before. 

In Australia only home-grown wheat is ordinarily gristed. All the compli¬ 
cated arrangement of quotas is therefore unnecessary. The home price would 
apply to all wheat milled for home consumption, and provision would be made 
to exempt under proper security wheat milled for export fiour. Millers would 
be required to make deficiency payments as in England, and these would be 
distributed to farmers on the basis of the quantity of wheat each had marketed. 
The export trade and the sale of wheat for fowls' feed or livestock could go on 
before at world-price levels. 

But if the mechanism required for Australian conditions is simpler than in 
England, the constitutional requirements of Australia are more complex. Both 
State and Federal legislation would be required. It would be necessary to set 
up a board in each State in order to establish a home price and to collect from 
the millers the difference between it and market price because these are in the 
main matters of intra-State trading. A Federal Board would also be neces¬ 
sary to regulate interstate transactions which might otherwise defeat the action 
of the State Boards. The Federal Board should also have the responsibility of 
distributing the deficiency payments to the growers on an Australian basis. 

It is considered that a majority of the members of these boards should be 
growers' representatives and that representation of merchants, co-operative pools, 
millers, and consumers should also be provided for. 

Most of the Australian systems of marketing or local price stabilisation are 
made legally effective by the provision of a quota according to which partici¬ 
pation in the privileges of the local market carries with it a liability to share 
proportionately in the responsibilities of export. It is not certain whether this 
is due to the stages of evolution through which the systems have grown or to a 
real necessity which arises from the limits of the constitution or merely to a 
political weakness for complicated and imposing fandanp-les. As fa^* as 
mechanism is concerned Australian export quotas, provided they were negotiable 
like the English milling quotas, could be similarly applied to the Australian wheat 
trade. In themselves they would only mean restrictions and complications with¬ 
out any economic benefit to farmers, millers, or consnm^^s. tb^ 

tution renders them essential there is no sound reason why they should be 
•adopted for the wheat and flour industries. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The most effectual and the most lasting relief to farmers is that which takes 
Che form of reducing for them costs of production and of transport over which 
they have no control. The most onerous and the most universal of these are 
interest, taxation, rail freights, shipping charges, and the expense of farm 
requisites. Their incidence and the possibilities of its reduction have been 
discussed. 

There are also a number of other problems of expeflse peculiar to certain 
States or certain types of farms. The prospects of economy through a change 
to bulk handling is one. The establishment of a more elaborate grading system, 
the best quality and size of cornsacks, and the standard of fertilisers are others. 
The scale of agents’ fees and charges for lumping and handling are of appreciable 
importance. The safeguarding of property rights over wheat in storage becomes 
an acute problem at times. The scale of Crown rents and the nfethod of assess¬ 
ment for land tax valuation are of serious importance to many farmers. There 
may be possibilities of cheaper tractor fuel by the use of producer gas in place 
of kerosene. 

There are continuous questions always before those interested. The bad times 
have made them more alive and may speed up their solution. The Commission 
will no doubt hear about them and consider them. 

Kach of them is a fairly extensive technical question by itself. 

The main task of the Commission is to advise upon the extent to which the 
problems general to the industry can be dealt with; upon the extent to which 
those costs affecting the major part of the industry can be reduced; whether 
the world price of wheat can be raised; and the best form and the extent of 
assistance needed, whether by provision of an Australian price or bounty, to 
enable the farmers to keep going during the period of reconstruction. Reasons 
have been given at length to show that the provision of a home price is the most 
equitable and the most effective. 


Table E .—Showing Comparative Values of Purchased Material Directly or 
Indirectly Concerned in the Growing of Wheat for 1913, 1918, 1925, 
1930, and 1934. 


85 doz. cornsacks .... 
20 balls binder twine 
10 balls bagging twine 

50 galls, kerosene _ 

10 tons superphosphate 
8 galls, lubricating oil. 

2 doz. steel plough shares 

2 doz. cultiv. shares .. 

3 doz cast-iron shares 
2 chaff-cutting knives 

17lbs. bluestone. 

Fencing material. 


Inci'ease above 1013 in 
each year ... .’- 


1913 

1918 

1925 

1930 

1934 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

27 

12 

6 

42 

10 

0 

55 

6 

8 

45 

13 

9 

34 

0 

0 

2 

6 lOi 

4 

10 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

18 

0 

0 

9 

9J 

1 

0 

10 

1 

5 

0 


12 

1 


12 

1 

1 

19 

7 

4 

7 

6 

3 

15 

0 

3 

15 

0 

2 

11 

0 

46 

5 

0 

50 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

42 

10 

0 

43 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10 

8 

1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

16 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

17 

6 

1 

12 

6 

1 

9 

0 

1 

16 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

12 

6 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

11 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

14 

2 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 


0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

11 

3 

5 

9 

3 

10 

7 

7 

1 

7 

8 

0 

91 

13 

0 

1 

126 

7 

5 

j 

129 

9 

6 

113 

7 lOl 

100 

13 

1 



i 

37-9% 

41-2% 


23-72% 


9-820, 
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Table E2 .—Showing Comparative Values of Essential Miscellaneous Tools-' 
in 1913, 1918, 1925, 1930, and 1934. 



j 1913 

j 1918 

1925 

1930 I 

! 

1 1934 


£ 

A 

d. 

£ 

«, 

d. 1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

ff. 

d. 

2 Oft. hay forks. 


3 

4 

1 0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

6 

2 8ft. hay forks. 

1 0 

4 

10 

0 

13 

^ i 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

11 

0 

10 

0 

5-prong manure fork. 

0 

1 

11 

0 

6 

3 1 

0 

6 

3 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

10 

L.H.B.M. shovel. 

i) 

:i 

0 1 

0 

5 

6 1 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 

5 

0 

4 

5 

S.H.S.M. shovel. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 


0 

8 

6 

0 

7 

11 

0 

4 

5 

Spade . 

0 

3 

2 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

5 

9 

lagging fork. 

0 

2. 

8 

0 

o 

6 

0 

5 

6 { 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

9 

Pick and handle . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

7 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 0 

3 

6 

Axe and handle. 

0 

3 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

Fencing bars . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Wire strainer. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

8 

2 

0 

7 

5 

Ratchet brace . 

0 

3 

6 

0 

7 

9 

9 

10 

0 

0 

5 

i 

0 

5 

3 

3 auger bits . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

9 

3 files . 

0 

1 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Hammer. 

a 

0 

10 

0 

3 

4 

0 

5 

0 1 

0 

3 

9 

0 

4 

2 

Screw wrench. 

0 

5 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 1 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Hand saw. 

0 

4 

11 1 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 1 

0 

6 

] 

0 

5 

5 

Grindstone and fittings .... 

0 

9 

3 ! 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 1 

0 

18 

4 1 

1 

0 

0 


3 

9 

3 

8 

5 

9 

8 

15 

2 , 

6 

3 

1 

5 

17 

5 

Increase above 1913 in each 






1 










year. 




139-4% 

164-5% 

1 77-73% 

1 

40(M% 


Table E3 ,—Showing Values of Essential Farm Harness in 1913, 1918, 1925, 

1930, and 1934. 


6 prs. winkers . 

6 collars . 

6 hames . 

6 prs. plough chains... 
4 prs. leading chains .. 
4 spiders and belly- 

bands . 

2 wagon saddles and 

breeching . 

100ft. 1 inch rope ... 
1 pr. double leading 
reins . 

1 pr. single dray reins 

2 prs. pole straps. 

6 hame straps . 

2 back chains for 

wagon saddles . 

4 swivel tug chains ... 
1 doz. spring snaphooks 


1913. 


1 1918. 


1925. 

1930. 

1934. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

* 

E. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 £ 

E, 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

2 

8 

9 

3 

3 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 

5 

6 

3 

1 

0 

4 

7 

0 

6 

15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

5 

0 

1 

19 

9 

3 

8 

6 

4 

7 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

6 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

0 

3 

14 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

11 

0 

1 

9 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

17 

2 

1 

15 

4 

1 

17 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

9 

8 

3 

1 

0 

4 

14 

0 

6 

10 

0 

6 

12 

0 

6 

18 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

2 

0 

13 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

3 

0 

7 

9 

0 

14 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

21 

16 

9 

34 

2 

10 

39 

13 

4 

31 

1 

8 

30 

9 

5 


- 


56-3% 

81-6% 

42-34% 

41-82% 


Increases above 1913 
each year . 
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Table E4 .—Showing Values of Essential Farm Machinery in 1913, 1918, 

1925, 1930, and 1934. 



1913. 

1918. 

1025. 

1930. 

1934. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

rf. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

8 , 

d. 

4-furrow plough. 

32 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

42 

11 

3 

46 

16 

0 

15-tine cultivator - 

39 

0 

0 

66 

5 

0 

80 

15 

0 

76 

9 

9 

(a) 63 

15 

0 

16-hoe drill. 

43 

10 

0 

54 

10 

0 

70 

0 

0 

67 

17 

6 

60 

9 

0 

6-leaf harrow and bar . 

9 

0 

0 

12 

5 

0 

13 

10 

0 

10 

12 

1 

11 

0 

0 

Hay trolley . 

66 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

166 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

Tip dray. 

26 

0 

0 

29 

10 

0 

58 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

6 ft. harvester . 

104 

0 


130 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

119 

9 

9 

116 

10 

0 

5 ft. bag-lifter . 

1 

15 

0 

. 2 

7 

6 

2 

15 

0 

2 

2 

6 

1 

7 

6 

No. 4 chaff-cutter. 

15 

12 

0 

21 

6 

6 

31 

0 

0 

24 

14 

0 

22 

8 

6 

Binder. 

40 

0 

0 

57 

10 

0 

85 

0 

0 

73 

2 

6 

73 

2 

6 

Oil Engine . 

142 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

120 

. 

0 

0 


518 

17 

0 

707 

14 

0 

901 

0 

0 

826 

19 

4 

(a)726 

8 

6 

Increase above 1913 .. 

- 

- 


36-4% 

73-7% 

59 

•38% 

(a) 36 

■69% 


{a) The original figures have been corrected as above since the evidence was given. 
Prices op Wheat—New South Wales, 1898-1931. 


Price of Wheat, Sydney (C) (D) 


Year Ended Dec. 31. 

February. 

March. 

Average 
Value for 
Year. 

(B) 

Estimated 
Net Return 
to Farmer. 
(E) 


Per Bushel. 

Per Bushel. 

Per Bushel. 

Per Bushel. 


8, 

d. 

s 

. d. 

( 

r. d. 

8, d. 

1898. 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

8 



1899. 

2 


2 

9 

2 

9 

- 

— 

1900. 

2 

9 

2 

8 

2 

H 

- 

— 

1901. 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

8 

- 

_ 

1902. 

3 

2 

3 

2i 

4 

5 

- 

— 

1903. 

S llf(A) 

5 

9t(A) 

5 

11(A) 

- 

— 

1904. 

3 

Oi 

3 

Oi 

3 

2 

- 

— 

1905. 

3 

4i 

3 

31 

3 

5 

2 

11 

1906. 

3 

if 

3 

2* 

3 

3 

2 

10 

1997. 

3 

OJ 

3 

H 

3 

10 

2 

8 

1908. 

4 

4 

4 

5i 

4 

H 

4 

0 

1909. 

4 

Oi 

4 

81 

4 

9 

3 

7 

1910. 

4 

If 

4 

1 

3 

10 

3 

7 

1911. 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1912. 

3 

H 

3 

81 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1013. 

3 

6 * 

3 

7 

3 

71 

3 

3 

1914. 

3 

8 

3 

91 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1915(C) . 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1916. 

6 

u 

5 

01 

4 

10 

4 

0 

1017. 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

9 

2 

10 

1918. 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

1 

1019. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

H 

4 

5 

1920. 

8 

5(A) 

8 10(A) 

8 

7i(A) 

7 

6 

1921.. 

9 

0 

9 

0 

8 

8 

7 

0 

1922. 

5 

2 

5 

11 

5 

8 

4 

8 

1023. 

6 

8 

6 

7 

5 

3} 

4 

3a 

1924. 

4 

7i 

4 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3a 

1926. 

6 

9i 

6 

31 

6 


5 

7 

1926. 

6 lit 

5 

81 

6 

2 

6 

1 

1927. 

5 

H 

5 

01 

5 

6 

4 

6 

1928,. 

5 

2 

1 ^ 

61 

6 

li 

4 

7 

1929...... 

4 

8f 

4 

71 

' 4 

104 

4 

0 

1930. 

4 

8i 

4 

5 

3 

lOi 

3 

2 

1931. 

2 

If 

2 

11 

2 

6* 

1 

7 
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Notes, —(A) Imported wheat. (B) Unweighted average of daily quotes. (C) Price 
officially fixed on trucks Sydney of bagged wheat for flour for home consumption, 
1915-1921. (D) As from 1922 shippers^ and millers’ prices bagged on trucks Sydney. 

(E) Weighted average price of wheat (harvested in season ending in year shown in 
first column) delivered at country railway sidings and elevators after "deducting net 
cost of bags. a. Voluntary Pool price. 

The Sydney prices quoted are per imperial bushel (601b.) f.a.q. wheat in 3bu8h. 
bags. The bag is sold with the wheat and is included in the weight paid for as wheat. 
The monthly averages represent the mean of daily prices, and the annual average is 
the mean of the monthly averages. Formerly practically the whole of the wheat 
marketed was in buyers’ hands before the end of March, but in recent years the 
practice of pooling, and more recently still the introduction of the wheat elevators 
and storage by farmers have extended the period of marketing. 

Bureau of Statistics, Sydney, February 24th, 19.32. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


NOW BOOKOrO ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1984. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS. —7s. 6d.per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. — 15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. . 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots. £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. —15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.—CHICKS—July to September. 

Salisbury. EGGS—July to Somber. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance* The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every e^ set or sold is of 
a Ynini mnnn weight of 202^8., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chlokens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produced at Parafield. 

EARI.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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IRRIGATION WATERS FOR HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[Address Broadcasted from fyCL by Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor, 

on February 20tfe, 1934.] 


These southern parts of Australia lie in what may be termed the warmer 
temperate belt of the continent wherein the yearly weather cycle consists of a 
cold and more or less rainy seasim, followed by a dry, hot summer period of 
fully six months’ duration. The only summer rains which may fall consist of 
thundershowers received at intervals usually too widely separated to prove 
dependable. 

It is during this long summer season that the need for an adequate supply of 
soil moisture becomes the dominant consideration in the successful production of 
horticultural crops, whether they be fruits, vegetables, or flowers. 

It may be briefly stated here that water is essential to the wellbeing of growing 
plants inasmuch as it maintains the turgidity of the leaves and more tender 
shoots and tissues generally. It is also the great solvent of mineral salts in the 
soil, including those which go to form the necessary plant-building materials 
which the plants can procure from the soil only. Finally, water is the only 
medium whereby these solutions of mineral salts may enter the roots and 
traverse the sap stream to the leaves, and from thence as elaborated sap be 
passed throughout the plant and thus enable it to make accretions to its growths 
in both roots and branches. 

Realising the above simple facts, it becomes evident that to obtain the maximum 
results from crops in our climate, at no time during the active growing period 
of these crops should the volume of soil moisture fall below that point which 
is sufficient to prevent the plants wilting and remaining in that state over any 
appreciable period of time. To achieve this desirable condition the command 
of an adequate supply of suitable irrigation water becomes a necessity for 
the effective growth of all garden crops during our long dry summer season. 

The sources from which supplies of irrigation waters are obtained in this State 
consist of;— 

1. Running streams. 

2. Wells and bores. 

3. Reservoirs and dams. 

Running Streams. 

With the exception of the Murray River, this State can boast of no permanent 
streams as sources from whence large supplies of good irrigation water are 
available at all times in the summer season. This happy condition did not 
always exist even in the favored Murray Valley, as for many years prior to the 
locking of the stream the older irrigation settlements suffered from periods of 
scarcity of supply, combined with a dangerous degree of salinity in the small 
quantities available. 

In the coastal country all of those streams which have their rise in the Ranges 
east of St. Vincent Gulf, and during the wet season discharge floodwaters into 
the Gulf at various points, as the summer advances shrink to mere trickles 
between widely separated waterholes. It is unfortunate that with this falling 
supply there also comes a rapid rise in the salinity of the water. In those 
streams which run into the sea not farther north than Adelaide this deterioration 
in the quality of the water does not extend beyond the tolerance displayed by 
most horticultural crops. The supplies in those streams, however, which during 
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the winter discharge floodwaters into* the Spencer and St. Vincent Gulfs at 
points north of Adelaide, by mid-summer invariably reach a degree of salinity 
which renders their prolonged use highly dangerous to any other than the most 
salt-tolerant plants. 

Wells and Bores. 

The water supplies derivable from wells and shallow bores vary greatly, both 
in volume and suitability for garden purposes. Many of those sunk to depths 
of between 25ft. and 50ft. on the Plain which stretches from Adelaide north¬ 
wards, frequently yield a sufficient volume of water to supply a good many acres 
of orchard or market garden. The greater number of these may be found on 
the Plain between Adelaide and its western and northern suburbs and the coast. 
On the eastern side between the city and the foothills of the Mount Lofty Ranges 
the wells and bores usually have to be sunk to a greater depth to obtain a desirable 
volume of water. In numerous instances, however, the water is more suitable for 
supporting plant life. This is particularly so when the supplies are found in the 
gravel strata which have been formed over the beds of long-obliterated water¬ 
courses which ran from the Ranges into the main outlets to the sea. On the 
western side of this Plain the water is found in the sands or deep clay belts which 
form the subsoil. Generally, waters obtained from deep bores—200 to 500 or 
more feet in de])th—are less saline than those obtained in the wells or shallow 
bores. The source of the latter supplies w'ould appear to be a more local one, 
such as from soakings of winter rains which have fallen on the Plain and per¬ 
colated through the somewhat saline soil into the rifts below. 

As far as investigation has proceeded in respect to the watei*s obtained from 
wells and bores sunk in the semi-arid and arid parts of the State, the further 
inland one goes usually the greater becomes the salinity of the average water. 
A few wells, however, have been found yielding waters peculiarly low in salts 
injurious to plants. Outside of those regions which receive from 25 inches and 
upwards of rain annually and then mostly falling during the winter months, few 
wells are found which yield irrigation waters highly suitable for permanent use 
on land devoted to garden crops. 

Rp:servoirs and Dams. 

The quality and quantity of the waters obtainable from reservoirs and dams 
depend on the extent of the rainfall and the nature of the soil over which the 
run-off takes place. The lower the rainfall the lesser usually is the volume of 
water that may be conserved, and almost mthout exception, the lower the 
rainfall the higher the saline content in the surface of the land off which the 
water is collected. 

The public supplies reticulated from the Government reservoirs to the metro¬ 
politan areas and country districts for nearly a hundred miles northwards 
represent the purest forms of irrigation waters available throughout the year in 
this State. The waters in at least two of the large reservoirs in the more 
northern and western districts reveal, however, the very saline nature of the soil 
off which they are collected and in practical use they have proved very indifferent 
irrigation supplies for horticultural purposes. 

In some hilly districts of good rainfall in the Lower North there are ample 
opportunities for individual horticulturists to conserve irrigation water in pri; 
vately excavated surface dams—as has been demonstrated by some of the more 
enterprising settlers in those localities. At Doncaster, whioh is a large fruit¬ 
growing centre a few miles east of Melbourne, ^.splendid object-lesson has been 
given to Australia of what could be done l)y vast number of individual 
settlers in providing themselves with a supply of irrigation water in this manner. 

C 
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Departmental Research. 

For upwards of twenty years the Officers of the Horticultural Branch of the 
S.A. Department of Agriculture have been constantly studying this question in 
conjunction with the practical horticulturists and aided by the skill of the staff 
of the Government Department of Chemistry. The qualities and quantities of 
the water used on the different crops, the nature of the soils and subsoils, and 
the methods of applying water to the land, have been duly taken into considera¬ 
tion, when noting the results in crop production under irrigation which has been 
in operation for many years. .. 

In the course of this work a vast number of samples of irrigation waters 
have been analysed and their saline contents recorded. The results of these 
observations enable us to form a fairly accurate opinion of what will be the effect 
of irrigating any specific garden crop of vegetables/ or fruit trees growing in a 
soil of known character, under known rainfall conditions, and using a water, the 
salinity of which has been determined by analysis. 

Forms of Injurious Salts. 

The principal salts found in solution in the irrigation waters used in the chief 
gardening centres of this State consist of lime salts, such as the carbonate and 
sulphate—the latter commonly called gypsum. These, unless in excess—which 
is seldom the ease—are not harmful and may under certain soil conditions often 
prove valuable. 

The salts of sodium chiefly consist of the chloride or common salt and the 
sulphate or Glauber salts, whilst those of magnesium are the chloride known as 
Bittern, and the sulphate, which is the well-known Epsom salts. Of the salts 
of sodium and magnesium, the chlorides are frequently the most abundant, as 
•well as being the most injurious to plant life. The sulphates are also undesirable, 
but to a much lesser degree than are the chlorides. 

In the investigations previously referred to it has been ascertained that when 
used on soils permitting free percolation, and in a district receiving good rain¬ 
fall—from which 12 to 15 inches fall during the cool winter season, thus assist¬ 
ing in cleansing the land—irrigation waters ranging as high as 82 grains of the 
injurious salts per gallon, 60 of which may be chlorides—may be used without 
unduly impregnating the soil in so far as the growing of most kinds of kitchen 
vegetables or fruit trees are concerned. This quantity of 82 grains per gallon 
represents 11b. of the injurious salts in each 85 gallons of the water. 

When the irrigation waters contained from 100 to 140 grains of these injurious 
forms of salts per gallon, even when used on fairly well-drained land, the growing 
of French beans and cucumbers became impossibile, and citrus trees proved 
unthrifty and declined after a short period of years. These latter quantities 
are equivalent to 11b. of the injurious salts dissolved in 69 and 51 gallons of 
these respective waters. 

In conclusion, I "wish to remind you that these more highly saline waters 
themselves would not injure the plants from their direct application to the crop, 
but when they have been applied for several years to the ground during the 
warm seasons, it is then that, in the words of Hilgard, the great Californian 
authority, ^‘inevitable accumulation^^ begins in the upper layers due to the 
process of evaporation. That portion of the irrigation wa^er which has not 
been absorbed by the crop and does not get away via the under-drainage, is drawn 
back by the sun's heat close to the surface, whence it passes off into the air as 
vapor, leaving the salts behind in a solid crystalline form in the land. When 
the accumulation of injurious salts has thus reached a stage when the rain or 
irrigation water may form from them a solution too concentrated for the crop 
then in occupation of the land to tolerate, the plants soon cease to function and 
death quickly ensues. They often appear to perish of thirst though standing in a 
soil showing abundance of moisture. 
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SHEEP IN THE DRIER MALLEE FARMING AREAS. 


[By W. H. Brownrigg, H.D.A., Aj^ricultural Instructor.] 

With the extension of farming- into the drier mallee areas of this State in 
recent years the importance of combining sheep with wheat farming is becoming 
more evident every day. The mallee farmer realises that the more uncertain the 
rainfall the more essential becomes firmly compacted fallow, and as it is unwise to 
overtax the land, either by overworking the machine or continuous cropping with 
wheat, sheep must be used to get the maximum returns from holdings. The cost 
of production is becoming one of the greatest problems of the farmer to-day, and 
whilst there are many outside agencies over which he has no control there are still 
many ways by which the man on the land can reduce his costs. By utilising 
stubble feed that would otherwise be wasted and practically enforcing a wider 
rotation the sheep is of paramount importance when connected with farming. It 
has been proved unwise to fallow the same land more often than once in four to 
five years in these dry areas of light textured soil, and as rent is paid every year 
on every acre some use must be made every year of every acre. This cannot be 
done without depasturing stock of some kind, and for the conditions prevailing in 
the Mallee areas of South Australia sheep have proved themselves the most suit¬ 
able stuck to raise. 

Climatic Conditions Govern Breed. 

A farmer intending to run sheep should carefully study the climatic conditions 
before deciding on which breed of sheep to keep, but for the most of the Mallee 
areas of South Australia the Merino has proved itself the most suitable, not only 
or. account of its hardiness and adaptability, but because the farmer, owing to 
lack of markets and ea.sy and rapid transport facilities, is forced to be mainly a 
wool producer. 

Type of Merino. 

The most suitable type of Merino for farming areas is the large, plain-bodied, 
j’obust sheep which boasts of that great essential ^‘constitution,and a sheep 
which is common to this State, having been brought, by careful breeding by stud 
masters, to a state of excellence rarely found in other parts. This sheep carries 
a strong frame, well fleshed and symmetrical, and is covered with a fairly even 
type of strong wool, showing good character and length, yielding fairly well a 
profitable wool of 60^s to 64^s standard count. 

Breeding Ewes. 

Type was lightly touched upon in the previous paragraph, but some advice on 
what constitutes a good breeding ewe and a dascription of it is necessary. 

When launching out into sheep breeding, or when a farmer wishes to replace 
his existing flock of small, unthrifty, unprofitable sheep, he should avail himself 
of those that are annually offering off-shears on the surrounding pastoral proper¬ 
ties. He should endeavor to get a line of “east for age*’ ewes. It is not necessary 
for him to rely wholly on his own judgment, because if the sheep carry the station 
ear and age *;mark he has the knowledge that they were on the station for three 
or four years. Carrying the station brand and ear mark is sufficient evidence 
that the sheep must be good mothers, strong of constitution, of suitable type 
carrying a profitable covering or they would not have survived the annual culling 
until they were full mouthed. A ewe cast for age is really not a cull in the true 
meaning of the word, and cannot be likened to young sheep that are annually 
culled on a station. The latter are culled as being unsuitable owing to some 
defect in either conformation, constitution, or covering, whilst the east ewe has 
to make way for the suitable young sheep coming on. A profitable breeding 
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ewe should be large in size without coarseness or masculinity; with clean, alert 
face; good neck without over development; broad, deep chest; well-sprung 
ribs; even, broad top line; roomy abdomen; reasonable length between 
loin and tail; wide breech; an even udder without dummy teats, and 
should stand firmly on her feet with straight legs. The points touched 
upon are mainly to impress the importance of thrift and constitution, and a ewe 
possessing these qualifications will have this essential hardiness. The wool or 
covering should be the correct length for the time the sheep were shorn, and should 
be evenly distributed over the body, showing good charactei^and evenness, realising, 
of course, that toward the breech a little stronger wool must be expected, but a 
great variation should not be accepted. The points should be well covered, wool 
coming to the knee in front and below the hock in the hind legs; the face should 
not be shut in with w^ool, but wool should grow on the head up to behind the 
eye and on the jaws. Body wrinkles should be absent from the shoulder back 
as the absence of tail and breech wrinkles is essential. Where possible, intending 
farmers should arrange to inspect the sheep in the wool with the idea of taking 
delivery off shears, and it is a good principle for farmers to join together 
and purchase a line of ewes with the idea of taking a ^'run^^ each of the number 
required by each individual. 

The Type op Ram. 

Having purchased suitable ewes the next essential is to purchase the most 
suitable ram for mating purposes and too much care cannot be exercised in this 
important branch of sheep breeding. It is a mistaken idea that the price paid 
for the ram is the guiding factor. Rams of the wrong type costing fifty guineas 
would not be nearly as suitable as rams of the correct type costing three. 
.Fot general breeding in thq Mallee areas the large framed, plain bodied 
South Australian Merino has no peer, and when a suitable ram from a breeder 
is purchased and a satisfactory improvement is seen in his progeny no introduction 
of ndw blood should (be thought of except, after breeding for some time, a 
defect exhibiting itself, is to be overcome. Here again, farmers in a district can 
join together and buy a number of rams which could be exchanged among them¬ 
selves, so preventing them going back on their own stock and thereby lengthening 
the usefulness of these rams. Briefiy, the two main points to be looked for in 
purchasing rams, are suitability for the ewes to be joined and constitution. 
Because a man sees the farmer^s wool in the saleroom, it does not follow that he 
can purchase the right type of ram for the ewes producing that wool, as many 
other essentials have to be considered. When buying rams farmers should keep 
in mind the following descriptive points:— Head nicely set on, carried well, face 
clean, nose showing masculinity without being bumpy, eyes large and alert, nostrils 
broad and open, mouth large, lips firm and teeth even, neither under nor overshot. 
The horns, thick and strong at the base, should curve evenly and slightly away from 
the head with an attractive sweep, good color and texture with even, broad ridging. 
(Fine, thin horns are signs of bad breeding, low vitality; and close horns 
interfere with shearing.) The neck not too short and cramped looking, 
carried well and evenly set on the shoulders with three well-balanced, well- 
carried folds, exhibiting character and breeding. Shoulders evenly placed for easy 
grace of movement with the blades not reaching too high at the withers. The 
withers broad and even, not unnecessarily high. The back short, broad with no 
tendency to dip. The loins broad, strong and level, joining evenly to the hind¬ 
quarters. The hindquarters should be even, of fair length from hips to tail, exhibiting 
hQ, crinkling about the tail and breech. The legs should be set well apart, giving 
plenty of room for width in both breech and chest. The underline should be even, 
neither exhibiting poddiness nor the reverse, Le,, greyhound appearance. The chest 
having a (great depth and width for easy heart and lung action is always to be 
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looked for. The covering of a good Merino ram is of the utmost importance because 
although quite an amount of the good qualities in breeding go down the neck, 
Merino sheep are kept in the main for the return in wool that is expected. The 
sirens .wool has a distinct masculine appearance and feel and should be of the 
correct strength to maintain the heavy cutting qualities of his progeny. The 
robust type of ram advocated carries a heavy fleece of fairly strong wool of 
somewhere in the region of 60’s, standard count, which is evenly distributed 
over the body without too distinct a variation between the shoulder wool and that 
found on the hindquarters from the hip to the hock. 

Breeding. 

Every farmer knows that the gestation period of a ewe is 150 days or approxi¬ 
mately 5 months. This being so and with the knowledge of the vagaries of his par¬ 
ticular district the farmer can calculate when the rams should be joined in order 
to have the lambs dropping at the most suitable time of the year, Le,, when green 
grass should be plentiful. For example if rams were joined early in the second week 
of January, lambs should be expected during the first week in June. Ewes to 
be joined should be in a strong, healthy condition, not carrying an over-abundance 
of fat and, where possible, a fresh paddock or distinct change should be aimed 
at in order to encourage the ewes to come in season rapidly and ensure a fairly 
even drop of lambs. The rams in good, hard condition and in good heart—2 to 
every 100 ewes—should be left in with the ewes for a month or six weeks and then 
removed and placed in a good paddock by themselves and well tended until required 
next mating season. Quite a number of complaints are heard regarding rams which 
eome from the studbreeders but as good flock-rams are generally purchased at the 
hogget or two-tooth stage farmers should realise that this is always the most difficult 
stage in the rearing of sheep and far better treatment should be meted out to them 
than they usually receive. Wherever possible, rams should be bought early, taken 
■on to the farm and a little additional feed, such as oats, given until they recover 
from the shock of being transferred from the better conditions under which they 
may have been bred and become acclimatised to the conditions under which they 
are expected to work. As the sire is ^‘half the flock” much more attention should 
be paid to this side of sheepfarming. 

Care of the Pregnant Ewe. 

The ewe which is expected to nourish, give birth and feed a lamb must be 
looked after in order that she may do the work profitably. As it is necessary to 
keep her own strength of body above the constant drain caused by the lamb she 
is carrying, she must have enough to eat to maintain this, condition. Where fodder 
can be gro^vn cheaply, such as oats, no ewe should be allowed to get into low 
condition and with such labor saving devices as the Turretfield Automatic Feeders 
(particulars of which may be obtained from the Department of Agriculture) very 
little labor is required. Sheep will eat only what they require and at their own 
time w’ithout any jostling or knocking about. Pregnant ewes should be yarded, 
driven and worked amongst as little as possible but constant supervision such as 
riding through paddocks without dogs should be maintained. It is well to remember 
fhat a change of pasture now and then is very important with Merino ewes until 
they are transferred to the lambing paddock. 

Lamb Marking. 

Lambs from ewes that have been well looked after should be reasonably strong 
and may be marked at any time from a few days old but preferably this should be 
done at from three weeks to a month. The operation is quite simple and consists 
ot earmarking, the castration of males, and docking, in that order. Suitable weather 
—that is, mild) and not wintry—ehould be chosen and the work done early in the 
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day to enable the lambs to be mothered before nightfall. As many lambs are lost 
annually with tetanus, clean yards are very important and temporary yards erected 
in the lambing paddock reduce this risk. Cleanliness in the operation is very 
essential and all knives and earmarking pliers should be dipped periodically in 
a vessel such as a jam tin containing some disinfectant conveniently nailed to a 
post near the marking rail. 

Castration. 

The lamb should be held firmly but not heavily on the marking rail by grasping 
the hind and fore legs on each side with the holder^s tw<T hands, .the back of the 
lamb resting against the catcher's chest. There is nothing new in the operation, 
only to state that the top of the scrotum should be taken off with a firm cut, the 
thumb and forefingers of both hands being used to make the testicles protrude and 
both organs grasped firmly in the teeth and withdrawn. There are appliances on 
the market for withdrawing the testicles where a sheep man is unable or loath 
to do the operation with the teeth. There is another method, namely, bloodless 
castration, where properly constructed pincers are used which need not be 
described here. 

Docking. 

This is also done with a knife, and the tail taken off at about the second joint 
with one clean cut, the skin not being pulled tightly but preferably pushed 
toward the butt, so that it will cover the stump and assist healing. Some sheep 
men are in favor of dressings whilst others, where pastures are clean, do not 
consider them necessary. 

Maintenance of Type. 

A very important branch of sheep raising is to visualise an ideal sheep for 
the conditions, and to strive for that ideal. Tins is a natural gift to some people, 
and yet it is within the bounds of all if the practices of successful men are studied 
and carried out. It is not intended that this article should deal with stud breed¬ 
ing or blood lines except to impress on farmers not to make drastic changes in 
rams when new ones are required, but on obtaining a suitable type of ram from 
a certain stud breeder to adhere to that breeder's type. By this means evenness 
will be obtained both in the type of sheep and covering, making classing at shear¬ 
ing time a very easy matter. A critical eye should be cast over the young sheep 
that are to be kept as breeders, preferably at the two-tooth stage, and all young 
ewes should be discarded that are lacking in:— 

Size, i.e., not making suitable growth for the conditions under which they were 
raised. 

Constitution, which could be bracketed with the foimer. Lack of this essential 
is shown by under or overshot mouth, narrow wasty chest, grippy behind the 
shoulders, swamp back, narrow breech, drawn-up abdomen, and very fine bone 
or crooked legs. 

Type ,—The Merino is a highly bred animal evolved from poor type of sheep, 
and Nature plays peculiar pranks at times. Even in very good flocks ‘throw¬ 
backs^' will appear, and these should always be discarded. 

Wrinkles ,—The aim of the South Australian breeder has been to produce a plain 
bodied, clean faced sheep, and any sheep showing heavy body wrinkles, especially 
about the tail or breech, or a woolly face should be discarded. 

Covering ,—As it is the main aim under Mallee farming conditions to produce 
wool, a careful examination of the fleece is necessary. Strong-woolled Merinos are 
not expected to have the density of the fine-woolled type, but a certain degree 
should be aimed at, and the fleece must comprise wool of length and character. 
Strong wools have to attain a certain length for their quality to be of the correct 
type, and chaiacter is denoted by crimps or waves on the wool fibres. Crimps 
are of great importance, and a wool exhibiting them from the skin to the tip is 
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termed a well-bred wool, and a straight wool is known as a badly-bred one. When 
examining the fleece on the sheep see that it is reasonably even in quality, not 
hairy around the breech nor wasty on the belly, and not lacking in the points. 

Sheep that are lacking in the preceding points should be discarded and used 
for ration sheep or sold for that purpose. 

Health of the Animals. 

Disabilities and common ailments which can be controlled or lessened by the 
sheepowner are of great importance, and should, as far as possible, be prevented. 
Fortunately, our drier areas are very free from disease, and can easily be termed 
sound country, but even in the soundest areas certain ailments occur, the most 
important being:— 

Blowfly Strike, which, although not absolutely preventible, can certainly be 
held in check by earnest endeavor. The sheep recommended in this article suffer 
least of all Merino types on account of lack of tail and crutch wrinkles. Again, 
sheep that are kept in a thriving and healthy condition are said not to expel foetid 
excreta so attractive to the flies. All female sheep should be crutehed every year, 
not when the fly has started and the ewes are lambing, but as close up to lambing 
as it is safe, and to make one job of it the hoggets should be done at the same 
time. The method of crutching generally seen is very expensive as it is absolutely 
useless, and is expending energy and money to gain no end. The correct method 
to crutch sheep is to clean the wool from the back of the udder, clean out the breech, 
srtraight up the hamstring, over the tail, and down the other leg. When this 
method is used and the work done with machines the hrutchings, if looked after, 
will pay for the work. A very good practice is to swab the crutch and tail with 
1 per cent, arsenic solution, rubbing the mixture in well with the hand. This 
swabbing, if done coiTectly, will render the sheep practically immune for about 
four weeks. Another and more effective method, namely ‘^jetting” .necessitates the 
purchase of a plant, and is probably out of the realm of single farmers, but one 
could be purchased and used on a community basis. 

Every farmer should have at least two fly traps, and all animal carcasses should 
be burned. The poisoning of rabbits over ground will always assist the fly menace. 
Sheepowners are advised to regard crutching and swabbing as of the greatest 
importance. Sheep should be kept in good health, and not yarded for lengthy 
periods. Further, a general and keen supervision should be maintained over the 
flock. 

Worim .—There are many types of worms affecting sheep, ,especially from the 
lamb stage to the four-tooth period, and the main symptoms are unthriftiness, 
general wasting, in some cases profuse scouring, and finally dying of exhaustion. 
As the worm in the egg stage is taken into the alimentary tract off the grass and 
hatches out in the stomach, working into the bowels where it does the damage, a 
poison has to be administered in order to kill the parasite and prevent it reaching 
maturity, passing through the animal, and continuing to keep the country affected. 
The modern treatment for killing the worm is (1) carbon tetrachloride adminis¬ 
tered in gelatine capsules, 1 cubic centimetre for lambs and twice that dose for 
grown sheep, or the same drug in four times its quantity of liquid parafl&n 
given by means of a syringe containing the correct dose inserted in the sheep^s 
mouth, pushed over the tongue, and the syringe emptied steadily. Copper sulphate 
is used also, the strength being 2 per cent, solution and administered as a drench 
of ioz. for lambs up to six months, increasing the dose by Joz. for every six 
months until the adult stage is reached, when 2ozs. or the maximum is used. 
Sheep should preferably be drenched in a standing position, and as a precaution 
drench two or three sheep with the mixture a day before the main lot is treated 
and note the result. The foregoing specifics tend to kill the worm, but good feed 
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and plenty of it Avill help the sheep to overcome and outgrow jlhe ravages of 
the worm. Under our conditions the worm appears most seriously after a good 
season similar to 1932-33, when rank grass grew which was very poor in feed value. 
After such seasons and where sheep have been known to be affected as much 
grass as can be spared should be burned. 

Contagious Ophthalmia or ^^pink eye” often leads to serious results. All animals 
noticed with one or both eyes running, if the trouble is not grass seed, should be 
isolated, and although it generally runs its course of seven to 10 days, recovery 
is hastened by dropping certain solutions into the eye t'^ice daily. An effective 
solution is made by adding 5 grains of sulphate of zinc to loz. of distilled water. 

Sheep Louse and Sheep Ticfc.—Both of these insects are to be found in the 
Mallee areas, and although not of very serious dimensions sheepowners are advised 
not to neglect the prevention of spreading, and should dip their flocks annually. 
The aim of dipping is to kill by poison the living insect on the sheep^s body, 
and most poison dips contain arsenic in some form. A slowly dissolving dip 
has a more lasting effect than a quick dissolving one, and so has a better chance of 
remaining effective long enough to kill the tick or lice which hatch out jof the 
eggs after dipping. Although not the best principle it is suggested that com¬ 
munity -'dips be built and flocks can be run through easily because there will be 
plenty of labor available. When mixing dips do not rely on guesswork, but use a 
measure and stick strictly to the directions of the maker, as the requisite strength 
has been arrived at scientifically and is not improved by stronger or weaker mix¬ 
tures. Use the softest water available, preferably rain water, and mix the solution 
carefully and steadily. Sheep should be dipped about a month to six weeks after 
shearing when sufficient wool has grown to ensure of the solution being held on the 
body. The sheep should not be overheated before being dipped, neither should 
dipping bo done during extremely hot or cold bleak weather. With the bath kept 
well stirred the flock may be put through steadily, each sheep being pushed under 
at least once in the 25ft. swim. 

On emerging from the dip sheep should stand in the draining pens till properly 
drained before turning out on to the pasture paddocks, and there is less danger 
from scald if the animals are dried in the shade. 

Shearing Facilities .—Unnecessary time spent in doing any work adds to its cost, 
and as sheanng is an annual business some thought should be given to certain 
essentials that will speed up and facilitate the operation. It is not suggested 
that owners of small farm flocks should build a separate shed for shearing, but 
the machinery shed or barn can be quite easily transformed and worked effectively. 
As the one objective is to obtain a wool harvest, and the more attractive the wool 
the better the price, farmers are advised to make a batten grating for one or 
two pens instead of the ordinary floor or ground which collects all excreta and 
becomes foul. It is usually necessary to have some sheep under cover every night, 
not only when rain is feared, but sufficient to keep the shearers occupied until 
the dew dries off the paddocked sheep. Any sheep left in overnight become dirty 
if not standing on grating. This grating can be made in sections so that it can 
be taken up and packed against a wall under cover when not in use. The pens- 
can be made of cheaply but strongly constructed hurdles, which being also movable 
can be stacked away. The shearing board should be constructed of flooring boards 
and so placed that the catching pens are opposite the stands and the escape* 
shutc immediately behind, as it is easier to carry a woolly sheep across the board 
from the pen than scruff the sheep ;when shorn across to the shute. Light is an 
essential both over the board and wool table. 

The general furnishings of a shed are pimple, but should be so placed to give 
room, minimum of travelling, and effectiveness. The wool table may be placed at 
one end of the board, and should be lOft. x 5ft. x 3ft. 3in. high, so placed that 
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it can be worked all round and not nailed on to one side of the wall. This 
facilitates the skirting of the fleece, as the parts to be taken off can be seen. Oppo¬ 
site the wool table four wool bins should be constructed 2ft. 6in. wide by 5ft. deep 
and at least Oft. high. These may be constructed on a framework, using galvanized 
iron or washed super bags for partitions. Another bin, 5ft. x 5ft., may be con¬ 
structed within easy throwing distance from the wool table to receive the skirtings, 
which can be looked through before baling. It is usual for farmers to use a 
skeleton or box press, which may easily be constructed by a handy man taking the 
size of the wool pack as a pattern. 

Handling the ^Wool .—As about 25 per cent, of the wool grown in this State 
is made up of farmers’ clips a serious move should be made in the direction of 
getting these clips up in a more attractive condition. Overseas buyers purchase 
wool on two main points, namely, quality and yield, and as freights to Europe 
are costly wools yielding less than 40 per cent, cannot be economically shipped. 
The meaning of ^‘yield” is the amount of clean wool that can be obtained from a 
given quantity of greasy wool. For example, a wool of 46 per cent, yield would 
mean that from lOOlbs. of this wool 541bs. would be by-products and waste such 
as diit, grease, &c. It can, therefore, be easily followed that overseas buyers can¬ 
not assess the yield of unclassed farmer’s clips with sufficient accuracy to risk in 
buying, and in most cases they are bought at below their value by dealers who 
class them and resell them to a great advantage. It has been estimated that by 
not getting their wool up to better advantage farmers are losing from £1 to £1 
5s. a bale. 

Classing the Clip .—The average farmer imagines that this branch is far beyond 
him, whereas it is one of the simplest items of the wool harvest. There is no 
need to have a knowledge of spinning qualities, character, crimp, or elasticity as 
in big sheds; the farmer should separate the good, clean wool from the dirty and 
perished wool, and separate the heavy conditioned or yellow, gummy fleeces from 
the light, bright ones. 

Skirting the Fleece .—The fleece should be thrown on to the table so that it 
spreads evenly with the shorn side down. All that is necessary in skirting is to 
remove the dirty portions around the breech, the hairy wool from the hock down, 
the black sweaty portions from the front and back flanks and, if seedy, the cheek 
pieces. This is done on both sides, remembering not to skirt deeply into the 
good wool as it is not necessary, and it robs the fleece wool. 

Backing the Fleece .—In all Mallee areas, when sheep are run in connection 
with farming, the top or back of the sheep gathers and retains a certain amount of 
dirt which militates against the yolk, making the fibre fluffy, dry, parched looking, 
and in many cases tender. This wool must be separated from the bright portion 
of the fleece, and is taken out in the same manner as is used in skirting, being 
careful to remove all of the deteriorated wool. This leaves the two portions of 
good, bright, clean wool which, when tested with the fingers and thumb to see that 
it is not weak, is put in the bin to be used for the main or top line. Years ago 
it was thought that the fleece had to be kept intact, but under present-day con¬ 
ditions this is not Necessary. If farmers called at their wool brokers and saw 
their wool that had been pressed backs and all they would not recognise it as 
the dirt has gone right through the wool, and it gives an appearance of a ding^, 
unattractive, low-yielding commodity. 

The Backs can go with one lot which may also contain any tender fleece of the 
same type of wool. These should be branded ‘TBacks.” 

Pieces.—The wool that is taken off in the process of skirting is picked over, 
and the dirty and stained portions separated from the cleaner and more attractive 
wool which can be placed in a bale by itself. The dirty portion should b^ dried 
in the sun if necessary, and mixed with the floor locks and baled separately. The 
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table locks will often contain a great deal of sand, and if so the present freight 
charges and price render them almost valueless, but can be spread in sheep yards 
to make a surface which is less dusty or boggy. 

Bellies .—In small clips it is not necessary to make more than one line of belly 
wool, but all bellies should be skirted to remove dirty, draggy wool, and those from 
wethers and rams should be “pizzle rung,^’ i.e., taking the stained portion from the 
centre. 

Classing the Fleeces .—The classing of the fleeces of the* farmer’s wool clip may 
be described as making the top line of the brightest, lightest, and most attrac¬ 
tive wool and branding it for the sake of di^inction AA. The second line will 
be made up of heavy-conditioned fleeces, which are usually shorter, and contain 
gummy yolk and have a yellow, unattractive, appearance, the short wool that 
could not go into the top line, and possibly the few other unattractive fleeces 
that are often found in farmers’ clips. This line could be branded A. 

Mixed Wools .—There will always be small amounts of wool which by themselves 
would not make a bale, and should form what is known as a mixed or composite 
bale, and a separating paper or bag placed between the /different sorts. 

Baling .—In the absence of a mechanical press an ordinary box press can be 
used, and is filled by tramping. Distorted and unattractive bales are to be 
avoided, and quite a good bale can be turned out by tramping, with a spade to 
assist in working down the sides and comers. An endeavor should be made to 
have the bales of fleece wool weighing about 300 pounds, and so apportion the 
wool that a “star” lot, i.e.f three bales and under, is avoided. 

Branding .—The branding of the bale should be done neatly with ink, and not 
with paint or oily substance. A stencil plate should be used, which can be easily cut 
out of sheet tin or the sides of petrol tins, and once made will last for years. 
Freehand drawing with a paint brush usually makes a very unattractive job. 
The bale should be branded with the name or initials of the owner over the name 
of the farm, or the name of the farm is sufficient. The contents of the bale should 
be shown as AA or A or Pieces, &c., and it is not necessary to show it ps Merino 
(usually shown as MO), as all wool is termed Merino unless marked otherwise. 
The number should then be placed on the bale. The relative positions of 
this branding are very essential, as certain places are to be used for buyer’s 
brands. The bale is branded on the front and top, beginning with the farm name 
about the centre of the bale, the description of pontents immediately below, and 
the number in a position about Sin. from the side and bottom of the bale. Similar 
marking should be placed on the top of the bale or front flap. An excellent prac¬ 
tice is to brand the bales immediately they come from the press, and enter in a 
book the number of the bale and contents. 

Consigning Wool .—When consigning wool the broker should be advised stating 
the number of each bale, its brands, and contents, such as:—Bales numbered 1 to 7 
contain the brightest and bast wool; Nos. 8 to 12 the wool not considered suitable 
for the top line; Nos. 13 to 17 backs; No. 18 bellies; and No. 19 a mixed bale con¬ 
taining locks, stains, &c.; and Nos. 20 to 21 the best pieces. In this way the 
broker can handle the avooI to full advantage, and bag lots or composite bales can 
be bulked with others farmers’ bag lots, &c., and a line made which can be sold 
at better prices. 

This article was written as a guide to farmers running sheep in connection with 
wheat. Many farmers are carried away with the price per pound obtained for 
wool, but should realise that the return per sheep is a greater guide. Briefly 
summing up, farmers should run sheep of the most suitable type; breed, feed, 
and cull with judgment, and exercise ordinary commonsense methods of placing 
the wool on the market in an attractive manner. 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


YORKE PENINSULA BRANCHES, PORT VICTORIA, MARCH 7tli. 


WOOL cLAssma. 


[By R. O. Castine, Wauraltee.] 

The present low price of farm produce makes farmers loo-k about to find where they 
can save on cost of production, but for many years they have literally thrown money 
away thro-ugh not making the most of what they have produced. When w'ool sales are 
in progress we hear that the farmers’ clips—for tJie most part—are badly classed, and 
consequently, values are lower than would have been the caso if care had been taken 
to match, the wool before consigning it to* the bale. 

Wool classing means wool matching, and the art is to put similar fleeces together— 
that is, with the smallest amount of variation. Most farmers do their owtl classing, 
and a good many do not class at all. It is to these that I address this paper. 

In tho trade, wool is spoken of as flOs, 64s, TOs, 583 or whatever the cjise might be. 

This means that « 60’s woo*! would spin 60 hanks of yarn each hank measuring 460 

yards long, from Ilb. of scoured wool, free from noil. 

The job in hand is to put the various counts into their correct classes, and to do this 
satisfactorily takes some practice. Wool is judged by crimp, length of staple, strength 
of staple, lightness, brightness, and boldness; in short, character. 

Prepare for shearing in plenty of time. Clean out the shed thoroughly, as chaff 
and other foreign matter mixed with wool will always be looked at with disfavor by 
the wool buyer. 

Have a good wool table, it can bo made cheaply, and will greatly facilitate skirting 
fleeces. Make it sufficiently large so that the fleece spreads out well when it is thrown. 
Bins should also bo provided to assist in matching the fleeces. Plenty of light and 
plenty of space is necessary to make the most of tho work. 

Procedure .—^When the fleece is thrown on the table, skirt it lightly, taking care to 

take out only the sweaty edges, unless the fleece is very burry, then skirt deeper. Take 

care that fleece wool is not put into the pieces, or the pieces will not then be true 
pieces, but will consist of fleece and pieces. This may bring a fairly good price, but 
someone (4se will reap the benefit of having that fleece wool mixed in with the pieces. 

Take out the back completely; the spindly back will show why this is necessary when 
in a bin alongside a bin of side wool. The side wool is the best, usually being 
shafty bright wool full of character, as compared with the wool from the back. Bo not 
label the backs as such. Many buyers will not waste time in inspecting ^ ‘ backs, ’ ’ so, 
if a fine wool, simply brand it or, if a coarse wool, B. The side wools then may 
be branded AA if fine, or, if coarse, BB. 

The top line of wool should carry the AA and comprise all the longest, lightest, 
brightest, and boldest fleeces of fine quality, free from breaks, and the BB consist of 
the longest, lightest, brightest, and boldest fleeces of coarse quality, free from breaks. 

Make a cast line, or if the size of the flock warrants it, make more lines, but for 
general purposes, one cast line will carry fleeces with excessive yolk, tender, &c. Bo 
not allow black wool to become mixed with the white, and always remember when 
classing that the buyer is out to sec what mistakes have been made, and for every 
mistake the farmer makes he will base the price that he is prepared to offei 
accordingly. 

If a wool-press is available, so much the better; if not, the old foot-press makes a 
fair job. Bo not be frightened to tear the wool about, but make sure that each bale 
contains 2501b8. This is the recognised weight of a bale of wool, and anything over 
300 is viewed with suspicion, and allowances are made for sand, &c. 
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Take notice of the brokers; they will keep you informed as to what the trade 
requires, and it is up to you to see that the trade gets what it requires. The brokers 
are out to make as much in commission as they possibly can, and it stands to reason 
that the more commission they obtain, the better the price is for the grower, so they 
will look after your interest, as it is surely their interest. 

Brand bales neatly. Appearance means a lot, and the cost of a few stencil plates is 
comparatively trifling. 

Summarised, I would advocate:— 

1. dean sheds, well drained, or gratings. 

2. Plenty of light and woobroom. 

3. A good wool table. 

4. Skirt lightly; make one line of pieces. 

5. Take out backs. 

6. Brand fine side wools AA. 

7. Brand coarse side wools BB. 

8. Brand fine back wools A. 

9. Brand coarse back wools B. 

10. Make a cast lot and brand C. 

11. Fasten bales securely. 

12. Brand bales distinctly and use stencil plates. 

13. Consign to some reputable wool-brokers, as their experts will give you some 

medium of protection on their valuation. 

TRANSPORTATION OF SHEEP. 

[By 0. II. Heinrich, South Kilkerran.] 

Of the various means of transporting sheep, it is proposed to deal only with 
transport by motor truck. 

The first to deal with, then, is the frame for the truck, and these again are divided 
into: (a) single floor frames; (h) double-deckers. The first thing to consider in any 
frame is the timber to use for its construction. All timber should be planed all round. 
Oregon is to be preferred to VDL—it is lighter, equally strong, and much nicer to 
work. Moreover, it will not twist like VDL and only costs SOs. to £2 more for a 
large frame, which is not a considerable amount when spread over the many years 
that a well-constructed frame will give service. If, however, it is going to be a 
rough frame, not painted, and left out in the open when not in use, it would be better 
to use VDL. 

When making a single floor frame one looks for as large a space as possible. 
The width depends upon the size and type of truck to be used, but should not exceed 
9ft., for over that one may meet with complications in reference to traffic. The 
length of the frame should not exceed double the distance from the rear axle line 
to the back of the cab. 

The floor frame may be made of 3in. x 2in. on edge, and if the tray of the truck 
is flat it may bo placed lengthways unless it is intended to extend the floor more 
than 15in. beyond the truck tray. Where side rails are fitted on the tray and it is not 
desired to extend the frame more than 18in. behind the back end of the truck tray, 
the floor slats may be mounted straight across and the floor frame need only consist 
of three timbers 2in. wide and the depth of the side rail on the tray. These timbers 
to run the full lengiih of the tray and be evenly spaced. The slats for the floor 
should be 2in. x }in., and when nailing on may be spaced with a matchbox on edge. 
Xt is a good plan to run the plane along the top edges to prevent the sheep hoofs 
from splintering the edges. 
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The side rails should be of 2in. x 2in., and if the slats are mounted across the 
tray, they should be screwed to the side rails with 2in. No. 10 screws, and to finish 
properly a piece of lin. x 3/16th in. iron should be bolted along the bottom. Bolt 
the complete frame to the lorry tray with two or four fin. bolts. 

Next it will be necessary to have eyes for tho upright standards for tho aides and 
ends. These can be simply and cifcctively made by taking a piece of 2in. x iin. mild 
steel and curling one end, and fixing with two bolts 2iin. x Sin. The upright standards 
to be made of llin. x 5/16th in. or Sin. The end should be rounded down to about 
Sin. to fit through tho eyes and left long enough to drill a small hole at the bottom 
for a piece of wire or cotter pin. A bettor job is to cut a thread and fit a iin. nut. 
On a frame 10ft. long three uprights should be sufficient, but for longer frames four 
are necessary, 9ft. wide front and back need three, for less than 7ft. two are sufficient. 

The bottom board for the side hurdles is made of at least (iin. x fin., to keep 
tho sheep from putting their legs through the frame. The top board should be full 
liii. X 4in. The four remaining boards should be 3in. x 3in., space^l with approxi¬ 
mately 3in. between. These should be bolted to the uprights with 5/16th in. bolts. 
This will give a total frame height of 37in. If one is prepared to use a tarpaulin 
over the top, one of the centre boards can be eliminated, and thus bring the height 
down to 31m. 

Divisions and Doors. 

The yard should be divided across the middle first of all, and then each of the two 
yards should be divided lengthways, making four yards in all. These divisions may 
be made of 4in. x £in. for the top and bottom rails and 3in. x fin. between. All 
these divisions should bel securely strutted, as should also be the sides and end 
hurdles. The divisions are held in place by fixing plain eyes of lin. x ^n. mild steel 
top and bottom, and held together by a Jin. pin. The corners are held the same way, 
only the bottom eye should be fixed just under half-way up ini the corners. 

The most suitable place to* fit the doors is the centre of the left side. This allows 
one to drive straight in beside the unloading ramp at tho Abattoirs. They can be 
constructed between the two centre standards, and each door should have an opening 
of not less than 1ft. lOins. and not more than 2ft. 6ins. When loading, the pins 
from tho centre division and the front and back division are pulled out, allowing tho 
front and back divisions to be swung over to the gates. The right side yards are then 
loaded first, the divisions closed, and then the left yard may bei filled. 

The most effective and least obstructive door is the sliding type. It is simple to 
construct, cannot fall off, and may be opened anywhere beside the ramp. The middle 
boards only are cut out of the side hurdle, the top and bottom boards romaining. Tho 
upright, inside and out on that end of the gate which meets the other gate', is left 
extending over and below the two remaining boards in the side hurdle, which then 
acts as a guide for the doors. Make the doors of 2in. x fin.; do not fit them tight. 
One strap around the middle will keep the two doors closed. The bottom rail of 
the door should rest on the bottom rail of the hurdle and the top ono should be iin. 
below the top rail, and the others evenly spaced between the boards of the side hurdles. 

When making a double-decker, the main floor should be 7ft. Gin. wide and again 
should not be longer than twice the distance from the rear axle line to the rear of 
cab.. If possible, it is preferable to put the slats across the tray, more particularly 
on a double-decker, as height is one of the chief considerations, and slats across give 
the lowest loading position. 

The lower deck should have a total height clearance of 22in. With tho afore¬ 
mentioned width, VIZ., 7ft. 6m., and the yard divided lengthways, will give each 
inside yard an inside width of 3ft. 7in. That is the correct width for three grown 
sheep or four l^bs, if it is desirable to tie them down. The 22in. height gives ample 
head clearance for a sheep sitting down, and even if they are not tied dwn, immediately 
they find they cannot stand, they will go down in their natural position. 
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For the sides^ the bottom board should again be Gin, x jin., placed on top of the 
side rail, which is 2in. x 2in. Two more boards—3in. x Jin. given 3in. space—com¬ 
pletes the side for the lower deck, leaving 2in. opening under bottom of second floor. 

The rests for the second floor are made of angle iron l^in. x Jin. running along 
each side hurdle and on each side of the middle hurdle. These angles should be 
securely bolted to the sidt'^mcmbcrs with fin. bolts, the top of angle being 22in. from 
the top of the lowei floor. 

The cross pieces for the top floor should be 2m. x 2in., ami tlie slats placed length¬ 
ways. Each side floor should be made in two parts to facilitate fixing and removing 
for back loading, &c. After the floor is constructed, 24-gauge galvanized iron should 
be fixed from the top of inside slat down around the bottom to outside edge of cross 
piece. This iron should also be brought up to the top of slats in front of each 
section of floor, so that the urine will drain to the sides and not run forward with the 
natural tilt of the lorry and be blown back over the sheep. 

To continue the timbering of the sides, the first board on the level of the second 
floor should be a Gin. board, with three more 3in. x Jin. spaced 3in. apart. This gives 
a total clearance on tlie second floor of 24in. This extra 2in. allows for the use 
of a tarpaulin cover, which is necessary to prevent the sheep jumping out. It is 
preferable to make a removable piece on the centre division to hold the tarpaulin up 
in the centre for better draining of water and better ventilation for the stock on top. 

Gates ,—In a double-decker of this sort, it is more diflacult to fit gates in the side, 
but if a trailer is to be used, this will help considerably when loading and unloading. 
For solo work, however, the most suitable place is in the back of frame. 

Whilst assembling the frame, have a tin of paint handy and put a little paint between 
all joints. In commercial practice of to-day that sort of thing is not done, one reason 
probably being that prices are cut to the bone; nevertheless, it was an old trade 
practice and one well worth while. After the frame is completed, it should receive 
at least two coats of first-quality paint in some suitable color, such as red or dark 
green. 

In a frame of this sort a maximum loading space is obtained without excessive 
width or height, and a full load can be carried without side sway. The total height 
only amounts to 4ft. lin. 

The tying-down method of transport was evolved by Sir Edward Mitchell, of 
Victoria, and particulars of it appeared in the Stock <md Station Journal some years 
ago. Briefly, it is done as follows:—The yard must be from 3ft. Gin. to 3ft. 9in. 
wide. Across the front is laid a bolster of some kind. I used a round bag filled 
with chaff about 1ft. to 15in. in diameter. Three sheep are then put down side by 
side, with their chests against the bolster. The legs are put under the sheep—as a 
sheep lying in the field. A canvas strap 18in. wide, with a leather strap in each 
corner, is then fastened to the hurdle on each side and stretched across the sheep ^s 
back. The sheep rises back end first. When it discovers that it cannot get its 
back up it will sit down again. The next three are then put down with their chests 
up against the rumps of the front sheep. In a frame 12ft. Gin. long one can get five 
lots of three medium-sized sheep. When loading lambs, four are placed across, so 
that, roughly speaking, a double-decker 7ft. Gin. x 12ft. Gin. will give a carrying 
capacity of from 48 large-framed fat wethers to 80 sucker lambs. A frame measuring 
7ft. X 10ft. on a 1-ton truck will carry 36 large sheep to 46 sucker lambs. 

The one serious objection to this method is the time taken to load. It takes two 
men on the lorry with one other loading, at least an hour to load 60 sheep. How¬ 
ever, they carry exceedingly well, and give no bother on the road. I have personally 
taken lambs to the freezers this way, and I have never had more than one reject in 
a load; that is, from load bruises, and not counting hand grips in the wool. 

As time went on we discontinued tying down. We merely load the lambs in the 
frame, and when they find they cannot stand comfortably, they sit of their own accord. 
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One has to sacrifice some of his load this way, so that instead of carrying approxi¬ 
mately 80 lambs, one may have to reduce to about 65. I have now both a single-floor 
and a double-decker in use, and I am quite convinced that the low clearance double- 
decker is the better, and also the more humane method of transport. 

IX)AI)ING. 

When loading sheep, and lambs in particular, handle them carefully. Dogs that 
bite should be chained up or muzzled whilst yarding sheep for loading, and 
the sheep should be taken very quietly to prevent them rushing about the yards, wiiore 

they might also bruise. There is, however, a phase in the loading process which few 

people seem to bother about—how to raise the sheep and lambs to the necessary height. 
On some farms, one finds well-constructed ramps, or a raised yard, say, 3ft. 6in. to 
4ft. high, with a sloping yard up to it. Such a yard should be approximately 10ft. 

X 10ft., and the sloping yard should be the same width, as it may have a rise of 

about 1 in 3^. Cement concrete is the beat method of construction. Another point 
of importance about the elevated yard is the exit gate. This should be placed in 
such a position that the lorry has a clear drive past. The gate itself should be made 
to slide sideways, or drop between two guides, and be suspended by a rope over a 
pulley, with counterweights to balance. 

Such a method of loading will immediately commend itself. ITnfortuntitely it is 
hot practic-al for the small lamb raiser, because it is rather expensive, and for tho 
larger breeder it is not portable. Then, from the point of view of the driver of the 
lorry, the question of loading becomes very important, and also a very vexed one. 
We have tried making light loading races, varying from 8ft. to 16ft. in length, but 
so far have met with no success, as tho sheep try to jump over tho side or baulk, anti 
then tho handling necessary is worse than lifting straight up. In a double-decker 
the height to the second floor is considerable. Another method tried was to put a 
platform across the corner of the yard on top of the fence, and then put the slice}) 
up there, and from there to the lorry. Then, again, some yards have not got a 
fence substantial enough to carry such a platform, and which in itself is not a very 
convenient thing to carry. 

An elevator made to load sheep similar to one used for loading vs.ieat seems some¬ 
what far fetched; but if it could be worked it is wliat we are looking for. So far 
we have come to a deadlock in this business, and still have to revert to the old style 
of handing up. 

There, again, various methods may be adopted, but the way we usually load where 
no elevated yard is available is for one to catch the sheop, and two others join bands 
and lift under the brisket, while taking hold of the back legs below the hock, with 
the free hand, and the one who caught the sheep assists with open hands at the 
back. The sheep is then raised, and. its front legs put on the floor and then gently 
pushed forward until its hind feet can be put on the floor as well. There is always 
the danger that if the sheep struggles violently it will drag its btick legs over the 
edge and bruise from the stifle joint down. 

Driving. 

A bad driver can do nearly as much damage to lambs as those who load 
them. Always attempt to keep the lorry an an even road, and not drive on the camber 
of the road; this tends to throw the sheep over one side. It is also well to drive 
as straight as possible; swerving also tends to throw sheep from one side to the other. 
This applies more particularly when sheep are standing. Quick starts and sudden 
stops are also bad. The lorry should be driven at a speed in accordance with the 
road conditions. On a good bitumen road a careful driver might easily drive 40 
miles per hour and give his sheep a gowl ride; and on the other hand, a 10 miles per 
hour speed may be much too fast on other roads, particularly where one has to drive 
in deep wheel tracks or a deep track cut in sand where there is a good deal of side 
D 
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sway. It is under these conditions that large single-floor or high double-deckers are 
difficult to handle, and knock the sheep about much more than a low clearance double- 
dec'kor (loos. 

Drive with consideration for other people on the road. Remember yon have a big 
vehicle on the road, perhaps not quite as bad as a trolly load of hay, but much faster. 
1^ far the traffic laws have not interfered with drivers with sheep frames, and I am 
ipclined to think that while drivers exercise every care, and do not make themselves 
a nuisance, no action will be taken. If, on the other hand, they do make a menace 
of the vehicles under their control, something that we will not like may be done, and 
the innocent will have to suffer along with the guilty. Anything that can be done 
to truck sheep, and more particularly lambs, fipoedily and with less damage, will go a 
long way to solve the very vexed question of reject carcasses caused through transport. 

BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT. 

[By M. D. Wright, Boors ^ Plains.] 

It is not easy to estimate how long it will take the wheat industry of Australia to 
recover from the harassing period of depression and world ^s low prices which it has 
encountered in the past two seasons. Periodically, hopes of obtaining increased prices 
for cereals are raised by rumors of a bounty or some form of Government assistance. 
Recently, it w'as hoped that some agreement would be arrived at in connection with 
the limitation of exports at the World’s Economic Conference in London. It was 
felt that wheatgrowers w'ere entitled to some arrangement whereby the prices of 
wheat could be increased, but unfortunately that matter is still unsettled. 

If previous periods of depression can be taken as a guide, wheatgrowers may bo 
confronted by the prospects of slowly improving prices for their wheat, once the 
accumulated world’s stocks arc reduced. The position depends mainly on the extent 
of the Northc'rn Hemisphere crops this year. Bo far, both the United States and 
Canada show a material decrease compared with last year. For Australia to discontinue 
growing wheat—particularly in surest districts—would be a calamity, mainly becjause 
wheatgrowing in Australia has proved its national worth. In other periods of com¬ 
mercial and financial depression, it has been one of the nerve c,entres, from which 
financial experts have extracted a ray of hope in solving the problems that confronted 
them. South Australian wheatgrowers have shown the way in the past for making 
wheatgrowing profitable, by adopting proper fallowing and advanced cultivation 
methods. The acknowledged fact that the average yield has greatly improved, proves 
beyoml doubt the great national value of advanced methods. In certain parts of New 
South Wales it is an acknowledged fact that South Australian farmc^rs introduced 
farming methods which were responsible for those centres producing the large quantity 
and high acreage average that they are doing to-day. Farmers realise more than ever 
to-day the necessity for reducing the cost of production; every farmer in some way 
has endeavorwi to reduce his costs; in sonic cases large amounts have been saved, in 
others the difference is barely noticeable, but in the majority of cases the trend has 
been to reduce costs of production. Therefore, farmers arc endeavoring to produce 
their products at the lowest possible cost. On the other hand, the value of products 
is lessened because of handling charges, rail, transport, and shipping costs; therefore, 
it is equally essential that these charges should be reduced to meet the low prices 
offering for wheat and to give an opportunity of making a living—if not a small profit 
—from our holdings. In bulk handling there are possibilities whereby these outside 
costs may be eventually reduced to a minimum. 

All those who have interested themselves in this subject are aware that the S.A. 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union and the B.A. Co-operative Wheat Pools Limited have 
carefully investigated every phase of bulk handling in Canada and Australia, as well 
as methods of handling wheat in countries where Australian wheat is export^. The 
Canadian system can be ruled out, climatic conditions being totally different in Canada 
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and Australia. Australian wheat is sold under tvne grade, Canadian is sold under many 
grades, and care has to be taken on account of the greater danger of wheat heating in 
Canada. 

Buuc Handling in New South Wales. 

The system adopted in New South Wales at its inception was largely on the lines 
of that of Canada, more particularly with regard to the construction of silos, which 
were far too costly, and meant high capital cost, on which interest had to be paid as 
well as some amount allowed for depreciation. Latterly, however, the management 
of the New South Wales silos has arrangecl a country silo which can be erected for 
about £7,000 fully equipped; 14 units ho-lding 90,000bush. is its capacity. In South 
Australia there are HOO receiving stations whore 90,000bush. or more are delivered. 
If provision is to be made for receiving two-thinls of the wheat, the capital cost wouhl 
be too great; therefore, some less expensive method of storage is desirable. In this 
connection, the Westralian Farmers ' Co-operative Company has been successfully experi¬ 
menting during the past two years with bulk sheds similar to the present wheat sheds 
at railway stations in South Australia. A damp-proof floor is provided, the w-alls of 
the shed are of double corrugated galvanized iron, curved to add additional strength, 
with sufficient strong upright wooden posts to keep the iron in position. The walls 
of this container are 10ft., and a further 4ft. or 5ft. single iron high, and are well 
stayed to prevent the sides or ends being forced out, the structure being roofed in the 
ordinary way. 

The method of placing wheat into these sheds is by a portable elevator bucket or 
slat type, on which is piovided a bin, into which the wheat is tipped by the farmer. 
The whttit is elevated to the height of 30ft., from whence it will gravitate to the 
position in the shed required or into railway trucks, if so desired. 

Tlie method of emptying the shed is by the same elevator, provision having been 
made in the walls of the shed for the wheat to run out in the bin of the elevator; 
when it ceases to run out the elevator can be put inside the shed and moved up to 
the wheat required, a Clark shovel being used to assist in Ailing the elevator. 

The Westralian Farmers Limited system is eflicient, and may be described as a 
collective storage of wheat at country railway sidings, with facilities for quick move¬ 
ment to shipping points. This State has certain disabilities in that it has six main 
shipping points—^three with long jetties; but, on the other hand, its railway system 
will permit the expeditious despatch of grain from the country to seaboard. 

The great advantage of the portable elevator is that it can be moved up to the 
wheat when loading railway trucks from the shed; the power is supplied to these 30ft. 
elevators by 4J h.p. engines; crude oil would appear the most economical fuel. One 
man only is required to attend the elevators when receiving wheat from the farmer; 
the capacity of the elevator is 1 ton or 37bush. per minute, 700 bags per hour; cost 
of elevator £300. No wheat lumpers are required for putting wheat into stack as at 
present. 

Quite a large number of the present railway trucks are quite suitable for convey¬ 
ing wheat in bulk. A ridge pole along the centre of the truck so that the wheat could 
be covered in case of rain is all that is required. Railway trucks will carry as much 
bulk wheat as bagged. Very little storage capacity will be requiredj at sea ports, the 
idea being to load wheat direct from truck into overseas vessels and eliminate double 
handling as far as possible. 

As regards loading from trucks into ships: at present tlie Stevedoring Company Ands 
all plant required, and is agreeable to provide plant to load from truck to ship at 
no additional cost. One thousand tons of bulk wheat must bo loaded per day, whereas 
only 500 tons of bagged are required. Overseas freight is 2s. 6d. per ton less on bulk 
wheat than bagged; the price obtained for bagged wheat a few years ago was about 
IJd. per bushel better, but to-day the difference in freight more than pays the 
difference in price received. 
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Wihen comparing the respective cost per bushel for handling wheat under the 
present b^ig system, and under the proposed bulk system, the following items must be 
carefully considered:— 

(1) Cost of bags; (2) handling charges at country stations; (3) rent of sites, pro¬ 
vision for dunnage and roofing material at country stations; (4) rail charges; 
(6) seaboard charges, including stevedoring charges; (6) despatch money; (7) ocean 
freight; (8) value of bagged and bulk wheat; (9) sundry other handling charges, 
including administrative charges. 

Throughout these considerations, conservative figures are taken of the bulk benefits 
in contrast to those of bagged benefits. After a close analysis of these factors it is 
seen that the bulk system shows an advantage of 2id. per bushel, made up as follows:— 


Kstiniatcd savings iiiidor bulk handling:— 

Cost of bags at ils. per dozen. 

Country agent’s comniiasion. 

Dunnage, roofing, curtaining, re-conditioning, loss by mice, v'l^ather, 

etc., rent and depreciation of sheds. 

Seaboard charges . 

Ocean freight. 

Slinging and superintending discharge. 

Sewing bags and twine. 

Deduct— 

V'alue of bags sold as wheat. 

Hags required to deliver wheat (t usual number for two years) 

Difference in value bagged and bulk wheat. 

Buying agent’s commission. 

Operating costs. 

Sinking fund to cover interest and capital depreciation, 10 per cent. 


a. 

3 

n 


h 

,1 

4 

I 


6i 


I 

i 

i 

li 


Net saving. 2:id. 

Modes of Deltverixo Wheat. 

From inquiries made it is found that in Western Australia three methods are com- 
mo-nly used. A farmer with a motor truck stands the bags upright on same, leaning 
them together and against the cabin without sewing them up. Others have a bin on 
theii- waggon nr trolly and load the wheat with the ordinary Perkins loader, having 
fitted j)lain galvanised iron where the bag is placed, the horse pulls the bag up in the 
usual way, and the bag empties itself into the bin. Other farmers fix the top of 
their liags with two Avire skewers which can be easily removed prior to tipping. The 
best j)roof of the popularity of the bulk system compared with bagged is that farmers 
do no1 mind carting their wheat an additional 10 or 15 miles to avail themselves of the 
bulk methods. 

One important factor in connection with bulk handling is the saving of time. All 
are aware of the time it takes to sew a waggon or lorry load of wheat. Compare, then, 
this method with that of the bulk system, where a boy can fasten a load up in an hour 
with skewers made from fencing wire. Under this system that laborious and weary 
job of ramming, dumping, and sowing of bags can be done away with. The saving 
of time again plays its part when the wheat is delivered. A statement in support 
of this assertion comes from Benjabbering, Western Australia. There was no long 
waiting at the siding as with bagged wheat. The waggon was weighed in, unloaded, 
and weighed oat. In 15 minutes the job was finished. Though nearly twice as much 
wheat was handled at Ben jabber ring last harvest than ever before, no team was held 
up. Another report in reference to the saving of time comes from a farmer who has 
had some exi)erience with bulk handling methods and who states that he delivered 
12,400bu8h. in .the jeason 1931-32 with a 4-ton tabletop trolly with a bin built on it 
cax>able of holding 140buflh. The time taken to unload the 140buBh. was seven to 
eight minutes. He further states that he is considerably over £100 in pocket, and 
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claims that bulk handling is the only genuine effort that has been made to decrease 
the cost of production, and so keep the farmer on the land. Not only does the farmer 
save time with this system, but the merchant does also. Bulked wheat is easier to 
truck and easier to load on ships. Five hundred tons of bagged wheat are required 
a day, whereas 1,000 tons of bulk are required. In May last a vessel commenced 
loading bulk wheat at White Bay—the New South Wales terminal—at 8 a.ra. At 
10 p.iw. it was completely loaded^ with 7,500 tons, or 535 tons an hour. The mm(^ 
vessel when loaded with bagged wheat at Port Lincoln on a previous trip lequircd 
16 days. As pointed out earlier, wharfage charges, harbor dues, and stevedoring 
fees are all deducted from the price lH*fore it is quoted to the farmer. Therefore, the 
New South Wales seller was 15 days^ worth of charges better off than Port Lincoln 
farmers who still labor under bagged wheat methods. Strong support for bulk 
handling of wheat was expressed by Mr. H. W. Lyons, M.P., during his speech on 
the Atldress-in-Beply in the Assembly. He stated that ‘'there is no doubt that bulk 
handling would be beneficial to the primary producers of South Australhi. ^ * Mr. 
Lyons, before making this statement, had gone into the matter of bulk handldng witli 
the Director of Agriculture in Western Australia (Mr. Gr. L. Sutton). In his address 
to the Assembly he pointed out the advantages to be gained by the farmer under this 
system, the saving of time and expense in shipping, and the lower freight rates. 

There is one point to bear in mdnd, and one that Mr. Lyons pointed out in his 
speech, and that is:—“Almost all ports in Britain and on the Continent are equipped 
to deal with wheat in bulk. This proposed system of dealing with our wheat is not 
a new idea; it is one that has a solid foundation in many parts, one that has been 
proved to be efficient and a success. Certain firms in the other States, and also ono 
in South Australia, have made trial shipments of bulk handling by having the bags 
cut open after delivery on the vessels, with the result that even after handling, &c., 
a profit was made. Firms do not take those steps unless a prcjflt is to be made. Tt 
must be profitable for them to ship .in bulk, otherwise they would no^ do it. If we 
instnl this system we shall keep vHthin our own country the enormous sums sent a wav 
fverv year for cornsacks. 

The average quality of our wheat will be improved by adopting this system of 
handling; the improvement of our quality is necessary if we wish to maiutain our 
o^’erseas markets. 

Bulk handling holds unlimited possibilities for us as wheat-growers. Wi» arc? 
passing through a period of low prices and depression, and the future holds no ray 
of light for an improvement. Therefore, ih behoves us to grasp at ev^ry opportunity 
that presents itself to lower costs of production. In bulk handling tiiere are possi¬ 
bilities of reducing costs that >Yill never present themselves under the present system. 
As farmers, as a community, as a State, wc should view this proposed system with 
unbiased minds. The financial stability of the country depends largely on the primary 
producers. As individuals we have a responsibility to our State, and in a question 
«uch as this our thoughts should be national and unbiased, so that a fair and honest 
decisQon may be awived at. 


piorBBDiNa. 

[By A. F. Robertson, Wauraltee.] 

Tlu‘ main object sought in the feeding of pigs is to produce a suitable carcass (if 
for market requirements) in as short a time as possible with a m i n i m um of food cost. 
There are several factors which contribute to this end that must be taken into account. 
These are;—(a) The type of pig required for present-day market requirements; and, 
(h) the best type suited for breeding purposes. 

The class of pig best suited to our market is one that does not carry an undue pro¬ 
portion of fat to lean; the overfat pig is undesirable and difficult to sell profitably. 
Then, again, the undeveloped animal is also unprofitable. It should, therefore, be 
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the aim of tiie pigraiser to produce a line that makes a ready sale and a quick turnover 
in as short time as is possible, consistent with trade requirements. In order to obtain 
the desired results he must feed correctly and wdth the understanding, right from the 
beginning, that it is not profitable to stunt the young pigs if good baconers are 
required later on, say, when the pigs are from 5^ to 6 months of age. 

As with all growing animals, the pig requires certain constituents in its food to 
maintain its daily needs to develop flesh and bone, ^fcc. Experiments have shown that 
the pig requires a definite proportion of protein to make good growth and lean meat, 
and this protein may be obtained from many sources. Farmers who have plenty 
of separated milk only need cereals, such as barley meal, middlings, or pollard, to 
obtain best results. Where a limited supply of separated milk is to be had, the young 
pigs should have the preference. The man with any large number of pigs will find it 
will pay him to mix his own meal. The best method of eflSciency and management is 
the number of pounds of meal to feed to 11b. of live weight in the pig. In order to 
obtain this result it is necessary to work on the basis of about 41bs. of meal to give 
lib. increase. Good feeders know that this could be obtained and even bettered. The 
balanced ration will give a better grade carcass with less fat. 

Scientific feeding carried out systematically will pay—^unless market prices are very 
low. The man who feeds systematically will always produce a better quality animal 
than the man who feeds haphazardly. The better way may not always be the cheaper, 
and the amount of profit shown will depend upon' market rates. Feeding a balanced 
ration is an all-important matter in order to produce the very best type of animal. 

It is difficult to find a suitable situation of really ideal conditions, as it is always 
necessary to supplement pasture grazing with some method of hand feeding. In all 
the agricultural areas of this State there is always to be had an ample supply of 
cereals, which are the staple food of the pig. Cereals are not sufficient by themselves, 
whether fed whole, crushed, or cooked, as they are lacking in certain minerals. It is, 
thorefoTO, necessary that the proportion of mineral needed should be added. 

It should always be borne in mind that the young weaned pig will require much 
more protein than that of bacon weight, which means that at suitable periods during 
the animal’s development—say, about every six w^eeks—ti variation of the mixture is 
neec.ssary, gradually reducing the protein and mineral mixture to suit the lequire- 
meats of the pig. 

As there is nearly always a certain amount of inferior quality grain on many farms, 
the feeding of this to pigs and farm stock in general may possibly be turned to 
profitable account, although best results are obtained from best qiuility grain. 


SHEEP rEBSUS WHEAT ON OOB POORER COUNTRY. 

[By M. Newbold, Wauraltee.] 

My intention with this paper is to bring under your notice for consideration whether 
it would not be better to increase our sheep flocks and grow less wheat where we are 
now growing wheat on a considerable amount of our poorer limestone country near the 
coast and within two and three miles of it on the western side of Yorke Peninsula 
more particularly. My remarks are not intended to apply to our better class country. 

There is very little, if anything, but hard work in wheat growing at present, even 
where yields are up around the 20bu8h. to 25bush. per acre mark, and consequently 
much less so where the yield is round about lObush. to 12bush. per acre. A rather 
remarkable thing about this poorer country is that with an occasional dressing of super¬ 
phosphate when cropped it grows wonderful feed. 

I have taken as a basis of calculation 500 acres of country, of which 300 acres are 
cropped each year, 200 acres of wheat on fallow and 100 acres of barley on stubble. 
The following are the main items in connection with both sides. 
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Grain. 

£ s. d. 

200 acres wheat at 12bu8h. = 2,400bu8h at 28. bush. 240 0 0 

100 acres barley at ISbush. = l,500bu8h. at Is. 9d. bush. 131 5 0 


Gross income. £371 5 0 

Expenses. 

£ 8. d. 

2S0bu8h. seed wheat at 2s. 28 0 0 

120bush. seed barley at Is. 9d.• .. .. 10 0 0 

12 tons super at £5 7s. per ton. 64 4 0 

200 acres fallow at 28. 6d. acre. 25 0 0 

100 acres stubble at Is. acre. 5 0 0 

Harvesting 300 acres at la. acre. 15 0 0 

lOHidoz. eornsacks at 78. Gd. dozen. 40 12 6 

Additional labor, 12 weeks at £2 week. 24 0 0 

Repairs to plant and sundrv expenses. 10 0 0 

- 221 16 6 


Net income.£149 8 6 


Sheep. 

500 acres would carry 250 shceo. 

£ s. d. 

250 ewes cut lOlbs. wool each — 2,50011)8. at Is. lb. 125 0 0 

Hreed 100 lambs at Hs. per head. 40 0 0 

Sell 75 sheep at Hs. per head. 30 0 0 


Gross income.£195 0 0 

Expenses. 

£ s. d. 

Shearing 275 sheep at 33s. 4d. per 100. 4 11 8 

<S wool packs at 5s. 6d. 2 4 0 

- . 6 15 8 


Net income.£188 4 4 


(/urting of produce to market has not been reckoned in, but this would also result 
in favor of the alieep. On paper the sheep look to be the thing at the present time, 
taking wool at Is. lb., which is a fair price. Even with wool at a lower figure it looks 
as though sheep are the better proposition. 

If a man has no sheep and has to buy, it would be wisest, at present, tj buy a few 
good quality young owes and gradually breed up a flock. With the inrui \vho has a 
fair flock of sheep it would not be a very hard matter to increase his flock to- cope 
w'ith the situation. 


SOUTH EASTERN CONFERENCE, WOLSELEY, MARCH 21st, 1934. 


SOMETHING ABOXrr MALTING BABLEY. 

[By H. Bond, Tatiara.] 

After a farmer has sown enough oats to meet his requirements, and as much wheat 
as he can afford to, it is a fair investment to put in a patch of malting barley. 
Barley has not been widely groiwn in this district, but at the present time it is as 
good a proposition as anything else. 

‘ ^ Malting ^ ^ is very closely associated with the word melting, and in this case means 
soaking barley in water until it grows, when the starch in the grain becomes softened 
and later is converted into a sugary matter. Malt is the broad term covering this 
product, which is principally used in beer, whisky, yeaat, vinegar, gin, malt extract, 
and several compounds used in baking. 
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Barley ean be most economically grown on the loam and the light and sandy soils 
of this district. The rich, heavy land will also grow it well, but there is more risk 
in getting it away to a good start. Barley does well on wheat stubble—a deficiency 
of nitrogen in the land for wheat being an asset to barley. 

The best , time to commence seeding is from the middle of June to the end of July. 
Sowing may also be continued during August, but the chances of getting malting 
quality are lessened, although the farmer may reap many bags per acre. 

It is very difficult to distinguish the different qualities in malting barley. Mr. 
A. G. Barrett, of Barrett Bros., maltsters, says:—^**It is only after long experience 
that a maltster can select his lines; that it is impossible to explain how one recognises 
type; and no chemical formula has yet been devised which will replace visual judgment.’^ 
With that in mind, it is hardly worth while for a farmer to become an authority on 
the various grades of barley, although there are a few principles he can follow which 
may help him evade loss. It is unwise to thresh barley too thoroughly; it is better 
to leave some beards on than to knock them all off. Hard threshing results in broken 
jackets, and the barley either rots or moulds during malting, thereby spoiling the 
product. More than 5 per cent, of damaged grain will disqualify a good line, and 
this means up to 6d. a bushel loss to the grower. 

Barley in this district is at its best when used as a utility crop. It is at least six 
o-r seven weeks shorter-lived than wheat or oats. It is not advisable to sow barley 
too thickly. There is plenty of grain in 401bs. of good seed to grow a SObush. crop. 
Many experts believe that few crops over 25bu8h. to the acre produce the best grain. 

So far I have always believed that Prior barley was the best for local conditions, 
but last season I sowed a bag of Californian Cape Malting. It has a six-row head 
and is the type with which the United States captured the British trade. Four acres 
reaped 50 bags. Samples were sent to several maltsteis, who informed their agents 
that it was high-class malting, and to buy all they could of it. This barley was 
grown on very light land, and will, when sown on the good loam of the district, produce 
excellent yields. The present Prior is good and reliable and farmers should not pay 
extravagant prices for any new varieties. 

Pickle with a bluestone solution a couple of months before sowing. Apply as much 
superphosphate as finances will permit—anything up to a bag to the acre—particula’dy 
if on light land. And, last but not least, have the ground clean when the barley is 
sown. 


HOW I FALLOW. 

[By G. D. Butler, Wolseley.] 

This paper embodies the results of observations, investigations, and experiments of 
recent years, which have led me to adopt the system hereinafter outlined. Those 
parts of the Wimmera that have clayey soils arc blessed with a milder winter, and 
farmers do not run so many sheep. In other countries clay soils are universally con¬ 
demned as hardly fit for farming, and commended only for grazing. Indeed, were 
it not for the long, dry summer, which aerates and divides the soil by cracking, suc¬ 
cessful farming under any system would be a very doubtful undertaking. 

I fallow two paddocks: No. 1 on wheat stubble; No. 2 has been under grass for 
two, three, or four years. Paddock No. 1: The burning of this stubble is left as 
late as possible. Should good March or April rains fall, these ensure a growth of 
self-sown wheat and weeds. The fire kills these off, thus saving a cultivation. This 
paddock is not touched until about the middle or end of May. When the ground 
is too wet to sow . wheat or oats, the land is worked with a scarifier lin. to IJin. deep. 
This job is completed by June 21st; if left later the ground becomes too tough to be 
scarified. All dates are given as a general guide; in practice, the condition of the 
ground and the weather is taken into consideration, and not the calendar. The job 
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la intermittent, for until all seeding is finished, it is only carried on with when seeding 
is impossible or inadvisable. In all my paddocks there is a small area of wet and/or 
shallow soil, which does not respond well to the scarifier. This area, together with 
any of the better land which was not scarified early enough, is left for a few weeks 
and then ploughed as shallow as possible. The object in waiting is to permit a 
growth of grass, the roots of which bind a sod that the plough can turn over. 

Tlie ploughed part is harrowed twice as circumstances permit, but the other is left 
until the middle of August. Weeds are kept down with sheep, but the sheep are 
not allowed to pug the soil. Bewcen August 2lBt and September 7th I again scarify 
the scarified fallow, going just a little deeper. It is particularly important to get 
tliis second working done at this time. 

The whole paddock is subsequently worked, as rainfall and other circumstances permit, 
with the scarifier until Christmas, with the combine afterwards. 

Thistles, &c., are kept down by sheep, knife-bar, and hand-hoe. The sheep have access 
to the fallow all through summer and they walk over it every day. They find next 
to nothing to eat, but their walking about fills in the cracks and is as good as a 
working. 

As soon as the first paddock is finished. No. 2 is worked, using a skeleton mould- 
board plough fitted with L.P.W. shares, ploughing about 2m. deep. At this depth 
the ordinary P. or L.P. share will neither completely cut nor invert the Sin. to Siin. 
furrow slice, but the extra width of the L.P.W. does the trick. This combination 
is not the best that can be achieved. A set plough, cutting narrower furrows, say, 
fill)., and with a correspondingly shorter lead, may eventually be found more suitable 
for our soils. 

Except for small areas of very dirty, black ground I have discarded the practice 
of summer fallowing, because the early winter is usually too wet to give it the 
necessary working; the few fine days in June are needed to finish off seeding. I endeavor 
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to finish paddock No. 2 by the end of July; early August is often the best time for 
harrowing. I harrow at least twice, as and when I can. The first har]x>wing, if done 
at right angles to the ploughing, turns back too much of the unrotted furrow slice; 
harrowing with the ploughing has too little effect. Harrowing at an angle of 25 to 
30 degrees from the direction of ploughing gives a maximum of break with a minimum 
of undesirable turnover. The second harrowing is done at right angles to the first. 
The direction of the third stroke—^if done—depends on circumstances prevailing at the 
time. I use medium weight harrows, weighted when necessafy with an old post. 

One of the advantages of shallow ploughing is tliat harrowing can be done effectively 
n^ch earlier in the season than with deeper ploughing, thus getting a fairly fine 
division of the surface soil while the underlayers arc still wot enough to be consolidated 
by the tramping of the horses. This finer division encourages germination of weed 
seeds and weeds are easier to kill in September and October than they are in May 
and June, This fallow is usually scarified about l^in. deep as soon as possible after 
finishing the second working of No. 1. The rei)eatod harrowing and late rains set 
the fallow too tight for it to be turned up by any implement other than the scarifier, 
and because it will shear through the unbroken furrow slice that a combine would 
simply turn over or jump over. In some years it is advisable to use the combine 
first, but on those occasions it was necessary to scarify it a month later. From now 
on this paddock receives the same treatment as No. 1, and is worked as circumstances 
permit. 

No one reading the foregoing can help noticing the importance of the scarifier. 
Up-to-date and payable farming is impossible on unlevelled ground, and it is most 
essential to rid the land of stumps to a depth of 4in. to 5in. Only set harrows are 
of any use, and they are only useful when the tines are sharp and straight; a few 
stumps will soon reduce the effectiveness of a set of harrows by 50 per cent. 

My method of de-stumping is simple. During what is expected to be the last spring 
working I carry a number of wooden pegs. One of these is driven in near every 
stump that the machine bumps over. Later, the dirt is grubbed from around these 
stumps to a depth of 4in. or 5in., and when the soil is very dry the stump is burnt out 
with the aid of spoiled chaff or dry stable manure. Hundreds of old bull-oak stumps 
did not need a fire; they were split and levered out with a crowbar. 

I am not in favor of working the land after harvest rains; if the fallow is in good 
order I do not touch it. If the cultivating season has not been good, and clods are 
prevalent, they can. be broken down with the harrows upside down and weighted, used 
preferably after a light rain. Clods serve no useful purpose, and are full of weed 
seeds that do not germinate until it is too late to destroy them. 

A fine shallow mulch is better tlmn a deeper and cloddier mulch, for after the 
frequent heavy May-June rains it dries out to a workable condition much quicker 
than the latter. Indeed, if the latter becomes waterlogged it remains so until spring, 
unless the winter is dry. My best crops of recent years were grown on fallow that 
was set so tight at seeding time that it became necessary to use a rigid-tine combine. 

No doubt this method may seem diflfcult and complicated to those used to the older 
and simpler method, but examination will show that it is really much easier to accom¬ 
plish. More important, the yields are better than could be obtained under the old 
system without a lot more effort. All the earlier workings are easier and quicker, and 
the soil is more often in a workable oonditioii. 

me shallow ploughing of No. 2 is especially easy on the team, just at the time when 
it is hardly fit for a hea\y job, and there is no need for the spiked log. 

I remove several tines from the scarifier for the earlier breaks; indeed, if the 
machine was the right load for the team in winter, it stands to reason that it is too 
light and small for the earlier spring workings. Fixed scrapers on the rear wheels are 
indispensable. 
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MID-NORTH CONFERENCE, LAURA, MARCH 14tli, 1934. 

BUSH FIBB IHaiSIATION. 

[R. J. Rose, Laura. J 

Prior to the Bush Fires Aet, 1913, being assented to, district councils under the 
provision of section 234, District Councils Act, 1&87, had conferred upon them powers 
to deal with outbreaks of fires within their respective areas. This clause was, how¬ 
ever, repealed, and there was enacted in lieu of this The Bush Fires Act of 1913, 
followed by amending Acts in 1916, 1926, and two in 1931. 

The Northern Fire-fighting Association in 1916 submitted to the then Minister of 
Agriculture a series of recommendations for amending and new legislation, practically 
the whole of which were incorporated in the 1916 Act; also at a later date recom¬ 
mendations were incorporated in the 1926 and 1931 Acts. 

Consolidating Act .—The legislation now in force is contained in the Bush Fires 
Act of 1933, assented to on December 7th of that year, and the specific object of this 
paper is to submit in a concise form a summary of existing legislation. In addition 
to the request that a Consolidating Act should be passed, a deputation appointed by 
a (Conference of Fire-fighting Associations which met at Clare in March, 1933, which 
cmisisted of Messrs. G. H. C. Warren (President Barossa Association), Norman 
Brookman (Hills Association), and R. J. Rose (Hon. Secretary of Northern Associa¬ 
tion), waited upon the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A. P. Blcsing), and submitted 
a series of recommendations for amending and additional legislation, these requests 
being supported by the Stockowners' Association of South Australia and several 
Parliamentarians representing districts in which Fire-fighting and Fire-prevention 
Associations were functioning. 

In delivering judgment at n County Magistrate’s Court m a case where a landowner 
was charged with a breach of the Bush Fires Act, the presiding Magistrate said:— 
“It is the responsibility of every landowner to make himself familiar with the Acts 
of Parliament which affect him,” and to impart some information regarding legis¬ 
lation which affect every man on the land is the objective of this paper. 

Biish Fires Act, 1933.—The Bush Fires Act of 1933 consists of 36 sections, its 
objective being designed in the prw\mble as ”An Act to make better provision for 
the better control of Bush Fires and other Fires and for other purposes. ’ ^ 

Srrnh and Stubble Burning ,—Sections 4 to 8 inclusive deal with stubble and scrub 
burning, and for the most part re-enact legislation formerly on the Statute Book of 
the State. Included in these sections are, however, some new provisions. Persons who 
intend to burn stubble, t.e., ” stubble, hay, straw, grass and herbage, whether alive 
or not alive, and whether standing or not standing,” are now required to give notice 
’to adjoining owners or occupiers not less than six hovirs* notice (former legislation 
required that not less than twelve hours* notice should be given). Notice now must, 
as aforesaid, be also given to the clerk of the council of the area in which the land 
is situated, or to the nearest iJire-control officer. No stubble burning is to commence 
before two o’clock in the afternoon; former legislation permitted such fires to be 
lighted at 7iine o ’clock in the forenoon. Scrub burning must not be comnieneed bt'fore 
twelve noon. Former legislation is re-enacted governing the clearing of space imme¬ 
diately adjoining, and the presence of at least four persons at the fire from the time 
it is lighted until thoroughly extinguished. Councils may under defined conditions 
burn off ”stubble'^ ht streets, roads, and reserves without complying with conditions 
that apply to ordinary stubble burning. Former legislation is also re-cnactod for 
the burning of stubble in or on irrigation channels or lucerne fields. Tlie Minister 
is empowered to grant permission to councils to alter the periods and the hours 
for burning, also distances. 
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Section 6 provides that with the consent of a Fire Control Officer a firerake may 
be used to burn stubble, provided that before tlie fire is lighted a space of 12ft. is 
cleared around the land or a space the width of 6ft. is ploughed. 

No alteration of distances, however, shall be approved by the Minister unless tlie 
councils of all the areas adjoining such first-mentioned area agree to such alteration. 

Since the Act was assented to the question has been raised as to the period that 
any of the aibo\'e alterations shall remain in force. This has been submitted to the 
Minister for a ruling. 

Sunday Fire,s, 4‘C .—Fires for scrub, stubble, charcoal or lime burning must m»t be 
lighted on Sundays. Between October 1st and May 1st camp fires, &c., must not bo 
lighted unless space the width of 12ft. has been previously cleared of all inflammable 
material. 

Steam amd Internal Combustion Engines ,—Section 15 is new, providing that evtny 
stationary steam engine (other than a steam engine enclosed on four sides with non- 
inflammable material) must be placed so that there is a cleared space of a width of 
at least 12ft., and the same applies to stationary internal combustion engine'*. 

Section 17 provides that all internal combustion engines used in hiirvesting opera¬ 
tions must be fitted with an effective spark arrester; that when used the whole length 
of the area to be harvested must be ploughed or cleared of all inflamimable nmt(*rial 
to a width of 12ft. If on such engines there is a water-spray of the knapsack pattern 
fully charged with water, ploughing or clearing to a width of Gft. is all that is 
required. 

BeeJeeepers and Smokers .—Beekeepers by the provision of section 16 are Hupiired, 
between the 31st day of October and the following 1st day of May, when taking 
honey with the aid of smokers or lights or maintaining a fire in a honey house, 
to have a space around the beehive, honey house, or apiary cleared to a width of 
12ft., or a space ploughed to the width of Oft. 

Cigarettes and Cigars .—Section 19 fixes a penalty of not less than £2 nor more 
than £20 upon any person who between October 31 st and 1st day of the following 
May, while being conveyed in any moving vehicle in any part of the State, outside 
a municipality or a town, throws out a lighted cigarette or cigar. 

Clearing Hoads .—Section 26 empowers councils to grant occupiers of land to clenr 
roads of scrub for purpose of making firebreaks. 

Inquests on Fires .—Section 27 is practically a copy of West Australian legislation, 
and provides that, except where a fire is confined to a builddng or other premises, an 
inquest on any fire shall be held, when a request in writing is made to the police 
officer in charge of the Police Station nearest to the fire, within three days of tin; 
outbreak by the owner of the area in which the fire occurred, or by any owner or 
occupier of property who suffered loss by reason of the fire. 

Council May Expend Bates .—Section 28 empowers councils to spend rates in 
clearing roads of stubble and the purchase of fire-prevention apparatus, &c. 

Fire Control Officers .—Since 1913 municipal and district councils have been 
empowered to appoint <flre control officers, who are vested as far as practicable with 
all the duties and powers of the chief officer of Fire Brigades. In 1926, bv an 
Amending Act, councdls were empowered to increase the maximum number of such 
officers to 15. In 1931 further amendments were made to this phase of bush fires 
legislation, including the provision for the appointment of fire control officers, in areas 
not included in municipal or district council areas. In the 1933 Act additional legisla¬ 
tion of an important character relating to fire control officers has been incorporated. 
Clause 2 of section 29 provides that if the Minister is satisfied that any council has 
not appointed fire control officers sufficient for its area, he may appoint officers for 
8U(^ area. Clause 7 of the same section confers upon gazetted fire control officers 
power to act as such in an adjacent area, if a fire occurs and no fire control officer 
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appointed for the area is present. Clause 9 of the same section provides that in 
addition to every forester and assistant forester employed in the Woods and Forest 
Department in the State, every foreman in charge of any Cioverninent forest shall, 
ofptoiOy be deemed to be a fire control officer. 

Copies of the Bush Fires Act, 1933, may be obtained from the Govcriunent Piinter, 
Adelaide; price Is., plus postage Id. 


aBOWlNa AND HARVESTING A LUCERNE CROP TOR SEED. 

[H. K. Mooke, Jamestown.] 

It is assumed that the lucerne, a good upright variety known as Broad-Icsf 
Hunter River or Australian, has already been established in the field for several 
years, and the owner wishes to reserve some or the whole of it for seed. 

Take all stock off the field during the last two wTeks in August and 8i*ptenil»er, to 
give the lucerne and other undergrowth a chance to grow sufficiently high to get a 
good clean cut with the mower. This ensures a good clean second growth, 'which is 
essential to get seed free from weeds. 

In the Belalie district the second giowth is fed off until the middle of IVeemher 
or a little later, according to season. Then take off all stock and allow the cro]) to 
grow; it should bo in full flower b} the end of January, and if nothing hinders it, 
should be ready to take off about the middle of March. 

The best seed is obtained from comparatively thin stands of lucerne, the plants 
being further apart allows plenty of sunlight to penetnite around the leaves and 
flowers, giving it a better chance to mature good seed. A thick stand seldom produces 
much seed. In the early sfiriug the lucerne flea does a lot of harm, but usually dis¬ 
appears after heavy grazing after the first cut and warm dry weather sets in. 
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If freciueiit thunderstorms occur during summer it creates favorable conditions for 
the hatching of the boll worm, which does a lot of harm by eating off the flower of 
the lucerne plant, thus rendering it useless for seed. 

This season practically all the lucerne in the district reserved for seed was spoilcil 
and had to be fed off. Some stands have since grown and flowered and are setting 

fairly well, but the yields will be light on account of the dry spell and late ripening. 

The seed should be left to ripen until most of the iK)ds are dark-brown or nearly 
black in color. There will always lx» some green pods owing to late flowers. Har¬ 
vest when the weather is warm and dry to ensure good threshing. The method of 
harvesting is similar to other grains; the stripper, harvester and header are used, 
with a few alterations to combs, sieves, &c. The header and harvester clean the seed 

in the one operation, but with the stripper it is dumped in heaps on tarpaulins and 

cleaned with the ordinary winnower or grader. 

With the stripper care must be taken not to make a big heap, or leave it more than 
a few hours before cleaning or turning, because' the green leaves and stems get very hot 
and soon ruin the seed. All seed—whether reaped by header, harvester, or stripper 
—should be thoroughly dry before it is bagged and put away, otherwise it will develop 
mould, which spoils its germinating powers. 

After cleaning the seed there will be a quantity of unthreshed pods which contain 
a lot of good seed; these can l>e put through the harvesting machine again until 
most of the seed has been removed. 

Keep the stand of lucerne reserved for seed perfectly free from foreign weeds, to 
prevent them being distributed all over the country. If raising seed for sale put 
it on the market clean and attractive, and in good bags. Our Northern seed has the 
reputation of having the best germinating properties of any in the State. Keep it 
so. As a sideline to help in these difficult times I advise any farmer who has suitable 
country to grow some seed on the lines laid out in this short paper. 

Much depends on seasonable conditions, control of pests, and good judgment on 
the success achieved, but given normal conditions it should prove profitable. 

When the boll worm was at its worst this season thousands of starlings appeared 
in the paddocks infested, and in a few days the pest had disappeared. 


INOBEASINa SHEEP NUMBERS ON SMAIiI. FARMS. 

[M. J. C^RONIN, Bundaleer Springs.] 

With a 20in. rainfall, on a 400-acre farm, it should be possible to keep 200 ewes tu 
lamb, and on an average about 100 dry sheep. Where possible, lucerne should be sown to 
secure l)est results. Having 50 acres planted provides most of their feed, the balance 
of the farm being devoted to wheat growing. During these years of low wlieat 
prices I advocate the three-year wheat rotation, and the sowing of oats, &c., aftei 
wheat, then fed to sheep during the autumn and winter months, with chaff in self- 
feeders, will help to increase the carrying capacity of our farms. In fact, hand¬ 
feeding of sheep is absolutely essential on small farms in any year, and during the 
present period it will pay handsomely to cut at least half the wheat crop for sheep. 
The growing of fodder crops is also very necessary. 

As to the most suitable typo of ew:e and ram to use: I have been using a good 
class large-framed pure-bred Merino ewe, mating with the Dorset Horn and Southdown 
ram. Results have been very satisfactory. A more valuable lamb is obtained from 
one of the crossbred mothers, but then that is rather a debatable question on account 
of the extra value of the pure-bred Merino ewe's wool. During the past two years I 
have tried a line of Southdown-Merino cross ewes mated with Dorset Horn and 
Southdown rams, and the results have been very good from an export point of view; 
but here again, with the present high prices ruling for Merino wool, coupled with 
the difficulty that confronts the average farmer in procuring the suitable crossbred 
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ewe, also taking into account one of the most important points—the netting "of 
fences—the farmer, for the present at least, would be well advised to secure the 
large-framed pure Merino ewe to mate with either one of the pure British breeds, 
or with the pure Merino ram. 

Fat Lamb Raining .—The greatest ])roblem, the selection of the ewe being decided, 
the farmer is then confronted with the choosing of the most suitable ram. As most 
of the British breeds suitable for fat lamb raising are available in Australia, it is a 
matter of opinion which breed to select. Here again a great diversity of \iew arises. 
With the experience gained, 1 find the Dorset Horn lambs grow and mature earlier 
than the Southdown, but when both are finished the Down cross appears to be 
the most suitable for the export trade. 

Pasture Development .—If raising for the ex|)ort trade is the oV)ject, then the im¬ 
portance of good pasture cannot be over-estimated. Failure is bound to follow any 
attempt to “finish’^ at the correct weight, without an abundance of good pasture 
i)eing established. 

Hapid strides are being made in the heavier rainfall areas of South Australia in 
this direction, mainly through top-dressing, and the sowing of various clovers and 
grasses, &c. 1 experimented with Subterranean Clover, but found that the northern 

summers are too severe for it to grow successfully. Therefore, the onl}^ alternative 
lies in the establishment of the best of all fodders—lucerne—which thrives and growl 
well with reasonable treatment, in almost all the northern districts, and 1 strongly 
recommend its planting, even if only on a small scale. 


LOWER SOUTH-EAST BRANCHES, TANTANOOLA, APRIL 11th, 

1934. 

MIXED FARMING IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 

[R. A. IIatkley, Millicent.] 

In many cases during the past few years it has proved impossible for a farmer to 
carry on and to pay 20 shillings in the pound while growing cereal crops alone, and 
for that reason I strongly advocate mixed fanning. All of the optional lines to which 
reference will be made do not apply to each and every farm. Tliat is not reasonable; 
but there are many farms in and around our district which could be successfully 
worked by means of mixed farming pursuits, and this applies particularly to cases 
where a man has sons to help him and would not be greatly concerned by additional 
labor costs. The following lines are all worth consideration, and, where reduced returns 
have rendered wheat and barley growing unprofitable, could be brought into use in 
conjunction with a reduction of the area previously under grain of, say, 75 per cent.;— 
Sheep, cattle, pigs, potatoes, poultry, and breeding of draught stock. The drawback 
in production of grain appears to be the problem of marketing, so I would suggest 
only growing a small amount, and ensuring that what is grown is the best class of 
the most suitable grain. If the grain is very low in price, it could be utilised with 
advantage for fattening sheep. 

Sheep make a good and profitable line, pleasing results being obtained both for fat 
lamb raising as well as for fine-woolled stock. In breeding fat lambs, good-sized 
Comeback ewes and Border Leicester or any other ram approved for the production 
of fat lambs are recommended. The ewe cuts a fair fleece and produces good market¬ 
able lambs. Good results have been secured with fine wools this year. Merino lambs 
have sold in the local market at 15s. per head. Very often it would be of advantage 
to keep wethers until they are two or three years old. Along with the process of 
fattening it may pay to consider the growing of peas or chon moellier. The former 
represents a good feed which can be grown without super, although it is necessary 
to have the land worked well. Chou moellier is a fine winter fodder. A self-feeder 
with barley will work well with root ernoR nt thnf rvf 
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(.keeping of a few dairy cows is another line which is well worth while, and brings 
Jji rea<ly| casl^. One important point is that of going in for only a well-bred class of 
stock. I * have a preference for the Milking Shorthorn—a good milker as well as a 
breed suitable for the butclier. At present it may be said that it does not pay to 
milk cows, in view of the low price of butter; but better returns will come again, and 
calves often bring in a fair sum, while pigs ensure that there is no waste of the skim 
milk. 

Pigs may also be exploited pro'fitably. As in the case of the cow, a good breed 
is essential. The Large White is the best proposition for present requirements. Keep 
only enough i)igs to use the surplus skim milk and other food which is not suitable 
for poultry or stock. They can be topped off with grain, up to two or three bushels 
per pig being recommended. One of its advantages is the fact that the pig can be 
bred and reared fairly quickly. 

The breeding of a few draught horses will provide satisfactory returns. A good 
mare from the team will breed and rear a foal as well as do a considerable amount of 
work. 

If a farmer has land which will grow potatoes he will be well advised to put in a 
few acres every year. They can be cultivated with little expense apart from that of 
digging. A man can keep his own seed for several years. No farm is complete 
without its quota of fowls. A good laying strain should be kept. 


MOTOB TAX FROM THE PBIMABT PBODUCEB’S POINT OF VIEW. 

[W. M. Laslett, Allandale East.] 

At this particular time of the year when motor taxation is agitating the minds 
and touching the pockets of motorists throughout ^uth Australia, we can profitably 
consider the question from the primary producer's point of view. 

When motor taxation was increased by practically 100 per cent, it was understood 
the revenue derived therefrom would be used in road construction. Certainly most of 
it was, but chiefly in and around the city. The man on the land did not derive much 
benefit from the policy, for most of the produce was, and still is, carried over district 
roads maintained or otherwise by district councils from revenue supplied by rate¬ 
payers. Since then, and during tho period of depression, motor taxation for the 
purpose of road construction (in itself something definite at least) has lapsed. Motor 
tax has now become a part of the general revenue, and although the tax is still the 
same, there is no guarantee that road conditions will be improved or the revenue 
used in that direction. 

Prinmpr producers require a means of quick transport, situated, as they are in most 
cases, miles from a township, and the benefits and advantages attached thereto. The 
man on the land realised this, and saw in the motor car the means of satisfying a 
long-felt want, and purchased his car when his income justified the outtay. Now 
he finds his income reduced by quite 50 per cent, on account of the low prices for all 
primary products, and his motor tax increased by 100 per cent, since he purchased his 
car. He is therefore faced with the necessity of paying an amount of taxation which 
he can ill afford, or leave his car in the shed, where it will depreciate in value, and thus 
deprive himself and his family of the use of a vehicle which he has purchased in order 
to counteract some of the hardships of a producer's lot 

It is time the primary producers throughout the State entered a united and 
emphatic protest against snch an unjust means of collecting revenue. If the motorist 
IB caUed on to make up that amount of revenue it would be a more reasonable way 
to collect the revenue from the road user by means of a petrol tax instead of the 
system now in operation which compels one to pay before he takes the vehicle on the 
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IS MIXED PARMINO SOIENTIPIOAMiY AND EOONOMIOALLY UNSOXTND? 

[By A. A. Sassanowsky (Mount Gambier.)] 

The prosperity of a country or nation depends on the prosperity of the farming 
community. If they are only making a bare living, so will the rest of the people, for 
out of the land comes the wealth of the nation. It is a citizen’s duty to see that the 
cultivating of the soil is made to pay its way. 

The question is—Does the capital outlay of the farm warrant it? By mixed farming 
is meant cultivating the land for cereals and root crops in conjunction with dairying 
and sheep. The suliject is not being treated as cultivation against stock. Most of the 
fanns are worked by the owner himself, so tint he has to be either in the field or 
with his stock. 

The capital outlay can now be examined; the size of the buildings required depends 
on the size of the farm, but each different one has to be there, whether large or small. 

For agricultural practices the following are necessary:—A horse stable, chaff shed, 
barn, and implement shed; these are all the large buildings required; but when stock 
is added in conjunction with agriculture, additional structures, such as cow shed and 
yards, piggery, shearing shed, and sheep yards must be provided. It may be said 
that the same building can be used to serve a dual purpose, but this is not so; the 
only building that can be used in this way is the bam and shearing shed, but the 
change over is a yearly cost of time and work. Having to erect the duplicate of 
buildings for mixed farming, they are usually of a temporary nature, to save capital, 
in the hopes of improving them in later years—^which hopes are not always realised— 
so that depreciation on them is great, and the cost of repairs uses up a fair amount 
of profit every year, whereas if agriculture or stocks is the farmer ^s business, better 
buildings are erected and depreciation is far less. Having all these buildings for mixed 
farming, are they being used to the fullest extent. I say not, so that 50 per cent, 
of the capital is lying idle and depreciating all the time. 

Implements .—For agriculture the following plant will be required:—Plough, harrows, 
drill, binder, harvester, waggon, grader, engine, chaffcutter, &c., and horses. For 
livestock, the addition of a grass mower, horserake, trolly or spring cart. These 
iniplonionts all cost money, and it is better to wear them out than allow them to 
rust out, which can easily happen in mixed farming. Take another item, fencing. 
What amount of fencing is required for agriculture? The boundary fence, and one 
paddock for the horses. It is not necessary to fence the oats from barley or potatoes. 
One also gains land, because about 6ft. of land is lost at each fence. With the 
addition of livestock the farm has to be divided into paddocks, which should be 
securely fenced. To-o often this is not done. 

For agriculture, one well or bore at the homestead is sufficient, but with the 
addition of livestock every paddock has to have a supply, either by windmill or pipes 
laid to it; if not, the stock suffer and results in a loss to the farmer. 

Ia>ss of Tinfve .—Dairying and agriculture offer the best example. While milking, 
field operations are held up, and the horses arc standing idle in the stable. The 
danger is that the farmer slurs eithir the inilkuig or the ploughing, bccaus? he is 
always in a hurry to get to either the milking or working the horses. Not having 
sufficient work for his horses all the year round, as he has to save grass for his cows, 
the horses ^‘are eating their heads off,” and taking feed from the cows. So that the 
cost of growing the crop is very expensive. 

The loss from a scientific point of view is that the farmer has neglected to plough 
the land at the right time because he wanted to save the feed for the stock. The 
farmer becomes unsettled in his methods; he knows he should plough, but being short 
of feed he does not, and the following crop is not up to the best, and results in a 
<^ftvere loss through trying to do two jobs. 

In growing cereals and root crops there is a fixed rotation of cropping and land 
resting. During the time of rest, the land can be allowed to grow as much grass 

E 
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and rubbish as possible, and this can be ploughed under during spring to increase the 
humus in the land, which is necessary to keep the land in good heart, whereas if live¬ 
stock is combined with agriculture the farmer does not. 

Another point of the scientific side is that in mixed operations, the farmer does 
not become expert on either agriculture or stock handling, whereas if he specialises on 
one line, he becomes more proficient as his mind is on one subject, and he seeks infor¬ 
mation on that line. Just to give one illustration of what it means for a fanner or 
a country to specialise. Take Denmark, for instance. During the middle of last 
century Denmark was in financial difficulties, but to-day it^is strong, just through 
specialising in dairying and becoming perfect in all its methods. 

The social side of the question is that mixed farming work is never finished. Life 
becomes a drudgery instead of a pleasure, whereas specialising cither in agiiculturo 
or livestock, the producer is master of his subject, and seems to have more time to 
enjoy life. 

Our present method of mixed farming is scientifically and economically unsound. 


SOBE SHOT7LDEBS. 

[By J. Carthew (Tantanoola).] 

This paper is compiled largely from knowledge gained by experience covering a 
period of 18 years as a teamster, and many years of farm work. Every good horse- 
master takes a keen interest in the condition of the team that has to work constantly. 
Naturally, he will not tolerate sore shoulders, though to avoid slight sores at all times 
may be difficult and perhaps impossible. 

In a team of horses that is well cared lor, coats sleek, and well harnessed, sore 
shoulders are seldom found. A team in poor condition, coats sticking up, and harness 
curling up from being over-dried in the sun, added to other indications of negligence, 
nine times out of ten, investigations reveal sore shoulders. 

The two cases cited rely on the two following reasons:—The man in charge tyf the 
first-mentioned team, being careful about condition of horses, harness, and other details, 
w’ill be equally attentive to sores, and cure them before they become- stubborn. The 
owner of the other team is very often neglectful about everything, and the painful 
results are often found under the collar. 

The beginning of winter is a bad time for working horses ^ shoulders, owing to the 
fact that their coats get heavy and perspiration is increased, and as horses have to 
work until nearly sunset, the collars keep damp, which is bad for shoulders. Horses 
brought in fresh and put to work very easily scald, which is another cause of the 
trouble. The sagging of chains in swingle-tree work causes sores on some horses. 
Another cause is the use of pole strap, the collar is held too firm to the pole and chafes 
the shoulder. 

Precautions that Assist in the Prevention op Sores, 

Keep the collars dry by hanging them in a draught overnight and dry as much as 
possible during the week-end, also keep them clean and frequently soften the stuffing, 
using an ale bottle or hammer to hit the collar. Strike from outside, driving the 
stuffing towards where the collar touches the neck of the horse. This softens the 
collar and improves the shape. Collars doing heavy work always push outward and 
flatten where the most contact comes, while the shape should be slightly convex. 

When working in swingle-trees, the use of a backhand eases the tendency for the 
sagging of chains, and when in leading harness have a strong bellyband, so that it 
will stand tightening to an extent that will make the draught slightly do^n, thereby 
bringing the pressure evenly balanced on the shoulder. 

When first working horses that have been spelling, wash the shoulders at midday and 
night while still warm from work, and if a horse is thin-skinned and the skia 
threatens to break, always make a practice of washing. 
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A horse that has to do hard work should be kept in hard condtiion. Backhands, 
bellybands, and collar stuffing are important, but feeding must not bo neglected, 
which should be ample and good. 

The following is a successful remedy for most shoulders that have broken open 
from chafe, scald, or bruises. Wash the wound immediately on ceasing work, suf¬ 
ficiently to thoroughly clean the sore part. In the morning, before harnessing, repeat 
the washing, leaving a good lather of soap on the shoulder; this has a cleansing and 
soothing effect, and after a few days the scar begins to heal. Be sure that the 
collar is not projecting on the wound; if so, it requires easing. Horses with very 
bad shoulders have been cured by washing at the trough dinner time and night with 
water only, but the use of soap is an improvement on water only. 

Gall cure is a very good remedy for small wounds, on the shoulders or back. It 
should be applied before and after work each day. Keep the collar scraped clean 
when using gall cure, but do not use any water on the wound with this remedy. A 
false collar reduces ^ friction and is a good thing for a thin-skinned horse that is 
chafing. It is claimed that a tanned sheepskin makes an excellent false collar; this 
prevents the collar from absorbing perspiration, besides preventing ’ chafing, providing 
it is kept soft and pliable. 

As horses have to be given a drink at dinner time and evening, there is no incon¬ 
venience in having to- dip out a bowl of water and wash the shoulders with a cloth 
with water from the trough. In some cases shoulder trouble is due to the horse being 
too free for the rest of the team. In such a case lengthen the chains sufficiently tO 
steady liim; when he is in front the couplings have a check on him, and he will cool 
down to steady work in most cases. 

Experience proves that the remedies mentioned in this article effect a more per¬ 
manent cure if the horse is kept at work, and for this reason I am opposed to spelling 
the horse, which will generally break out in the shoulders when put to work again. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1934. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
(^ow8 in 
Milk. 


MUk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

2 No. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
Februar>% 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. 

Average 

Test. 

5/C .. 

33 

17*67 

Lbs. 

7,805 

Lbe. 

236*51 

Lbs. 

2,667*11 

Lbs. 

414*88 

Lbs. 

12*67 

Lbs. 

130*20 

% 

5*32 

5/D .. 

3407 

28*14 

7,8084 

229*19 

2,495*07 

421*56 

12*37 

134*03 

5*40 

6/B .. 

36*64 

24*25 

13,264 

360*77 

2,302*79 

701*42 

19*10 

121*00 

6*40 

5/P .. 

36 

26*82 

17,5241 

486*86 

3,251*99 

781*29 

21*71 

162*37 

4*48 

6/R .. 

61 

47*82 

12,2171 

200*29 

2,076*29 

530*08 

8*69 

86*94 

4*34 

6/8... 

13 

7*07 

3,874} 

269*57 

2,468*51 

162*30 

12*48 

120*81 

4*81 

6/Eb . 

17 

16 

8,344 

490*82 

3,252*65 

405*34 

23*84 

157*75 

4*86 

6/00 . 

1807 

15*29 

5,463 

302*32 

2.007*93 

272*57 

16*08 

96-45 

4*99 

6/Kk 

20 

17*86 

10,060 

602*50 

2,840*35 

474*56 

23*73 

131*65 

4*72 

6/Nn 

15 

11*26 

4,036 

269*07 

2,672*02 

200*16 

13*84 

126*48 

4*96 


16 

9*76 

3,3904 

211*91 

2,099*93 

181*28 

11*83 

105*06 

6*35 

21 

9*29 

3,490 

166*19 

1,669*73 

161*99 

7*71 

84*81 

4*64 

5/Ss . 

17 

10*29 

3,328 

196*76 

2,194*37 

172*45 

10*14 

105*25 

5*18 

6/TT . 

12 

11*89 

5,9894 

499*12 

3,340*36 

209*63 

24*97 

163*52 

6*00 

6/Vv . 

14 

2*43 

692 

49*43 

1,960*89 

39*18 

2*80 

90*82 

6*66 

6/Ww 

28 

11*32 

4,6804 

208*50 

1,968*19 

203*00 

8*83 

91*70 

4*34 

5/XX 

18 

15 

6,306 

294*78 

2,508*46 

267*63 

14*81 

122*75 

4*85 

6/Yy 

14 

12*11 

4,122 

294*43 

1,999*25 

192*26 

18*73 

98*64 

4*66 

6/ZZ.. 

30 

28*64 

14,006 

466*87 

Nov.-Feb. 
2,860*05 

522*63 

17*43 

Nov.-Feb. 
87*23 

3*74 

6/AAA 

5/BBB 

19 

17*46 

6,293 

381*21 

1.978-76 

822*49 

1 16*97 

97*97 

5*12 

17 

16*64 

4,486 

263*88 

1,611*58 

Jan,-Feb. 

230*11 

13*54 

80*57 

Jan.-Feb. 

5*13 

6/Coo 

18 

8*11 

1,5134 

116*42 

816*73 

85*49 

6*68 

17*08 

5*65 

Means 

22*68 

t 

16*30 

668*97 

295*66 

2,401*12 

319*64 

14*13 

114*93 

4*78 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1934. 


Herd 

No, 

Average 

Average 

j MUk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Tessfs 

L 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. o'! 
Cows in 
MUk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

February. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B .. 

17-39 

15-75 

5,181 

297-93 ‘ 

1,476-79 

282-35 

16-24 

73-81 

5-45 

6/C .. 

20-86 

18-46 

9,616 

460-97 

1,834-92 

417-76 

20-03 

77-16 

4-34 

6/H . 

23 

14-39 

5,572 

242-26 

1,373-73 

277-91 

12-08 

71-29 

4-99 

6/y.. 

15 . 

14 

7,238 

482.53 

1,673-21 

1 318-22 

21-21 

72-46 

4-40 

6/II .. 

24-18 

22-32 

18,496^ 

764-95 

2,390-15 

i 761-32 

31-07 

102-02 

4-06 

6/Ll . 

1 24 

19-43 

10,851 

452-14 

1,841-83 

448-10 

18-67 

71-79 

4-13 

6/00 . 

20-32 

18-32 

12,973 

638-43 

2,284-54 

582-57 

28-67 

105-85 

1 4-49 

6/Pp . 

15 

13-36 

8,745i 

683-03 

1,989-61 

445-15 

29-68 

98-80 

5-09 

6/Rr . 

29 

28-50 

26,501 

879-34 

2,789-75 

1,070-04 

36-90 

114-21 

4-20 

6/Tt . 

18 

14-86 

12,3064 

683-77 

2,293-86 

528-81 

29-38 

101-14 

4-30 

6/Xx 

25-32 

23-39 

17.060 

673,77 

2,374-99 

778-00 

30-73 

103-86 

4-56 

6/ZZ.. 

29 

25-39 

16,028 

552-69 

1,991-24 

756-48 

26-09 

93-67 

4-72 

6/BBB 

25-43 

21-32 

14,613 

574-63 

2,072-07 

674-44 

26-52 

91-37 

4-62 

6/CCC 

21 

16-57 

11,468 

546-09 

1,770-22 

474-81 

22-61 

77-35 

4-14 

6/Ddd 

19-93 

17-93 

12,938 

649-17 

2,232-76 

578-58 

29-03 

94-11 

4-47 

6/£EE 

24-71 

18-11 

15,2844 

618-55 

2,335-62 

633-94 

25-65 

93-54 

4-15 

6/Fff 

22 

20 

16,800 

763-63 

2,521-89 

711-84 

32-36 

106-10 

4-24 

6/OGO 

26-54 

24-54 

26,401 

995-72 

2..535 12 

999-89 

37-70 

100-74 

3-77 

6/HHH 

17-43 

16-68 

9,4084 

539-78 

1,925-40 

474-01 

27-19 

i 88-80 

5-04 

6/IU . 

22-57 

21-86 

18,1554 

804-41 

2,612-95 

742-64 1 

32-90 

106-86 

4-09 

6/JjJ 

24-93 

22-43 

13,5644 

544-10 

1,873-47 

663 47 

26-61 

89-38 

4-89 

6/KKK 

39 

36-75 

30,7914 

787-68 

2,614-84 

1,171-77 1 

3()-05 

102-12 

3-81 

6/LLL 

21-43 

17-43 

11,1644 

520-97 

1,629-04 

538-35 ' 

25*12 

74-72 

4-82 

Means 

22-87 

20-08 

14,351-57 

627-49 

2,142-48 

« 

27-22 

92-61 

4-34 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1934. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

February. 

7/B .. 

29 

23-89 

Lbs. 

12,254 

Lbs. 

422-65 

Lbs. 

4,023-95 

7/H . 

7 

6-82 

3,173J 

453-36 

4,534-23 

7/L .. 

36-14 

33-82 

15,112 

418-15 

4,330-44 

7/P .. 

25-21 

21-14 

6,869 

272-47 

6,172-20 

7/T .. 

17 

14-64 

6,182 

304-82 

3,333-83 

7/Y .. 

27-82 

18-82 

6,700 

240-83 

4,149-84 

7/Aa . 

13-96 

11-67 

3,409 

244-20 

3,992-02 

7/Kk 

23 

20-43 

11,342 

493-13 

6,970-30 

7/Mm 

40 

30-36 

13,381* 

334-64 

6,131-34 

7/Pp . 

20-61 

16-89 

8,844 

429-11 

4,698-61 

7/Tt . 

16-64 

14-61 

7,622* 

462-07 

4,747-27 

7/Uu 

21 

17-21 

6,842 

325-81 

3,441-36 

7/Vv . 

18-86 

17-25 

9,425i 

499-76 

6,851-29 

7/Xx. , 

19-57 

17-07 

10,672 

645-32 

6,347-38 

7/Yt 

24*82 

19-39 

6,151 

207-63 

2,712-80 

7/BBB 

72-11 

66 

23.806 

330-13 

4,178-49 

7/CCO. 

22-60 

19 

6,996i 

310-91 

4,361-81 

7/DI)D 

13 

10-46 

4,126 

317-38 

4,461-39 

7/Ebb 

12 

9-76 

4,76/ 

397-25 

3,683-20 

7/Fff 

21 

12-67 

6,246 

249-81 

Oct.-Feb. 

2,468-21 

7/OGO 

■i. 

17 

14-46 

4,116 

242-12 

Ncv.-Feb. 

1,666-64 


23-73 

19-34 

833-17 

351-11 

4,409-62 



Butterfat. 



Per Hder 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Ccw 
July 
to 

February. 

Average 

Test. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

470-72 

16-23 

157-98 

3-84 

144-34 

20-62 

213-73 

4-55 

666-13 

18-43 

200-26 

4-41 

346-41 

13-74 

242-74 

6-04 

236-45 

13-91 

145-31 

4-56 

269-60 

9-69 

181-29 

4-02 

164-24 

11-76 

172-44 

4-82 

457-09 

19-87 

244-36 

4*03 

609-70 

12-75 

193*66 

3-81 

396-10 

19-22 

231-54 

4-48 

289-48 

17*40 

196-81 

3-86 

303-24 

14-44 

166-84 

4-43 

398-73 

21-14 

264-68 

4-23 

676-81 

29-47 

279*20 

6-40 

228-68 

9-21 

118-88 

4*44 

1,066-11 

14*77 

189*62 

4-47 

300-21 

13-34 

196*63 

4-29 

192-66 

14-82 

207-71 

4-67 

247-16 

20-60 

178-62 

Oct.-Feb. 

6-18 

223-48 

10-64 

108-96 
Nov.-Feb. 

4-26 

197-01 

11-69 

74-06 

4-79 

366-87 

15-42 

196-14 

4-39 
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A SCARAB BEETLE {Aphodius tasmania Hope.)* 

DUSTUrCTIVK TO P.\STU1{KS IN THE SOUTH-EAST OE SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

[By H. ('. Sw.w. B.Sc., W.-iilc A.y:ri<-ultuviil Hm-arch Institute, University 

of* A<k*l«i(le.] 

iNTRODtrCTlON. 

Tli(‘ unil ilovolopniuiil of tlio Soiith-Knst portion of South Austrulia has 

in the in('i'(‘as(* of ar(*as under perniaiKUif [lystiin* and tiuur improveniont 
by lo]>-di-(‘^Mn”• with a])in*opri;ite nrtiticial fertilisers. This has made it possible 



Fig. I. Showing general distribution of Aphodius tasmanwa In South 
Australia. (From information surplied by Mr. B. S. Alcock.) 


"Speciineiis olitaiiUM) from Mount (?nni))ie-r district in hVhniary, 1932, were identified 
hv the Ijite Mr. A. M. I..ea as hnuitfi Hope (vide liavidson, Joum. Agric. 

8tli. Australia, (b tohur, p. 2S(>). A. tasinmimc Ls referred to as a pest of lawns 

and pastures in the Sixth Annual Report, 0’wealth C.S.T.R. 1932, p. 23. Dr. A. J. 
Niuliolson, Actin;^ C'hit'f, Division of Eeonoinie Kntoiuology, informs us that the 
‘synonymy j^iven in the eollection of the division is as follows:— 

Aphodius Insnumiar Hope 
— A, howitii Hope 
= A, andersmii Blkb. 


P 
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lo enrrv iui incro;iM*(l miiiib(‘r oL* slicrp to the nere (‘JU4). It is well known Hint 
•’) innrked inei’ense in the stoek-i'iuTvin^ <'n])neity of mu JircM iniro(ln('(*s new 
proh/(*ins. For ('.Ynnip/e, tJw (1o>*Tro of ol'.sheep will) inteslimil (woi’iii) 

])ijrn''iles niny in<'re;jse; the hotniiienl eoniposiiion ol' the p;is(ni’e is ehiin^cd, 
wlnVli int!iien('i‘s the kinds ;md niind)(‘rs of instvfs nssoeinted willi it. 

The senr;d) he^'tle Aphodins ta.^maniar is n nnti\e iiisccd ;ind p]’esnmid)ly liiis 
alwjivs been pi-esent in th(‘ South-East. It appears to have inercsised in ninnb(M*s 
during- ?*eeent y(‘ai*s, and at the prescait lime i|s lai\ae ^fj^rnhs) are a pc'st in 
pasture's in eertaiii disti'iets 1). 

In a letter dat(‘d September .‘ttltb, If)*)!), the Serre'tary ot' llie Sto('kowneis' 
Assotnation ot South Australia <li*(‘W tlie attention ol' the* Australian Pastoral 
I^esearcdi trust Ltd. to tiu' im]K>rtanee ot the inatte'r and llu' desirability (d* an 
in\estimation of tlu' ])roblem beinm* eaiaaed onl. This lelim* was refernrl to the 
f\)Uimonw(alth (hmmdl for Sedenlitie and Industrial Roseareh, wliiedi body reierred 
the matter to tin* AVaite* Institute. 


TUNNELS or 

YOUNG LARVAE. ADULT EMERGES 



FIs', II. Showing habits of A itlnnlms lasnnnmn' in pasture. 


Owiiif; lo several in(|uines beinp: reeeived about this lime, a short ireueral 
article on “White (Jrubs” was written (Davidson, J., Jounml Anric., S Austi-di'-i 
Vol. J4, 224-227). 

In a letter .lated July 2Hth, IDJ.'I, the S..cretary of the Stockowners’ Association 
ot South Australia slated that the council had been a-ain discussinfj the matter 
as a result of inquiries whudi had been reeeiv(*d by ilunn. ’ 

The observations which are embodied in (his ,,at.er show the present position 
rejrardin^^ the investigations on the probleiii. 

Apkodiiw belonfits to a larfre family of beetles (F„m. Scarabaei.lae) which 
inclu.Ies scarabs, cockchafers, June beetles, &c. Their larvae are characteristic 
stout, whitish Krubs, usually curled in re,)ose, and often reierrcl to as “white 
grubs.’ They live in the soil, feeding on the roots of plants. Adult scarabs often 
occur in largo numbers on foliage, to which they may do considerable damage 
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In the (‘JIM* ()l‘ lli(‘ trno ('(K'ki'linlVr the larvju* w'ork biiiicatli tlu* soil surface. In 
tin* s|)(‘(‘i(*s nn()(‘r disiMission tin* kirvji lives in a v(*rtical burrow up to Sin. in 
but at nii^lit it (*ni(‘i';;(*s and moves jdiout jit the surface. Portions of leaves 
of the p;i>luj(‘ plants ;jr(* bitt(*n off, and (‘arried down to the bottom of the tunnel, 
wheiH* th(*y Jiri* appai*(‘ntly ('onsumed at leisure. By day the larvae are found in 
lla* tunn(‘ls. Tin* soil tluit is exejivatc'd in making;- the burrows is sprejid in ji 
('rmnbly pile ;it the mouth of the burrows. In arejis where tin* decree of infestation 
(d‘ till* pjislni'e is hij,»h, a hirj^e Jimount of soil may be thi’own out ol' the burrows; 
it may be suflicient (‘oniplel(*ly to eo\er the youii”' f^rowth of the pasture. Tin* 
soil smfjua*, in (‘Ifect, nuiy be cov(‘red by ji loose muhdi nearly lin. in depth. If 
thi'> (KM'iiis m tin* wint(*i*, wht'n ^rowtli of the pastun* is slow, tin* re<^eneration 
(d‘ pjistun* already danui”(*d by the f(*(*dinfi' Jictivity of the j^iaibs may be prevent(*d, 
rt‘snltini;- in ban* pjihdies. The part of the State* where this insect has b(*en 
observ(*d is indicjit(‘d in the nmp (Pif^. 1). The lirst examination of the Jirea 
wjis m;id(* m April, IDdd, by Dr. d. Daxidsoa, when the liiolo^dcaal d(*tails ^iven 
id)()V(‘ were made* out. At tin* time of his visit, tin* number of burrow’s in a 
s(jiun’(* foot of soil surface in a local area, was estimated at 150. 

liiFE History. 

The develojinnuit of tin* be(‘th* from e«»‘^ to adult a})parently takes one year. Xo 
data an* a\aihd)h‘ in l■e^•ard to the (‘f;gs or ovi])osition. The adult beetles, after 
enn*r< 4 ‘in;i'‘ from tin* pupae in the soil, remain (juiesc'ent for a iieriod of some days, 
durin.i»‘ which the chitin hard(*ns and the maturation of the egf^s takes place. 
Dr. Davidson obtiiirn^d adults in the field in Pebriiary, 1034. They W’ere kept in 
lh(* hdjorjitory in dam[) soil for a fortnight, durin^: which pm’iod no sijurns of 
oviposit ion could be detected; the males mated freely w’ith the females. At the 
i*nd of a fortnight the ovaries of some females ’were dissected out. Each ovary 
;M)n‘>isled of six ovjirioles. Each ovariole contained one large egg, and one about 
hall' as la]•<»■(% but neither (‘gg se(*nn*d ivady for oviposition. This suggests tlud a 
small number (jibout 20) eggs are laid by each female. The stimulus to leave the 
^oil on tin* mating (light is doubtl(‘ss jissociated with definite w’eather conditions; 
tlu* (lights alw’jiys tjd<(* ]djic(* during Avarm, humid nights. The lirst llight in the 
.Mount (Ijimbier distild in 10.34 took pl.ace on February 21st, with a smaller 
llight on March 71 h. Thi‘se (lights Avhich are later than usual w’ere observed by 
Mr. f]. S. Al(M»ck. Th(* summ(*r w’as excejitionally hot Jiiid dry. The mean annual 
rjiinfjill juid 1(*mp(rature for Mount Gjunbier are given in Figure 3, together with 
(he sjimi* djita for tlu* yi*;n' 1033-31. 

Mr. Al(‘ 0 ('k lijis Niipjilied tlu* following detjiils of past flights:— 


1031. 

. Februarv 

12 .. 


. . . Very num(*rous 

10.32. 


0 and 

12 .. . 

. .. Very numerous 


. Fi'brujirv 

0 and 

30 .. . 

. . . V^*ry numerous 

10.31. 

. Februarv 

21 .. 


. . . Xumerous 


March 7 

.. .. 


Small llight 


Th(*se (lights inv<dve gri'jit numlxws and the beetles jire Jittracted to lights. They 
may lx* ^o (hi(‘k jis to m;d\e cjir driving through them at night ji diflicult matter. 

Species of .l/>/ox//a.s juid its r(*lalives are know’n in many parts of the Avorld, 
jind Jir(*, in gen(*rid, dung fe(*ders. It is the opinion of some fjirmers in the South- 
Ejist that teimdes of .1 tasnuuiiar sel(‘ct areas of pasture sfiecially rich in 
dung wii(*r(*on to oviposit. Thus h(»avy infestations of larvae may occur near 
temws. Sheep tend to congivgate at IIximI spots at night, (‘specially on rises and 
hill slop(‘s, and the sites of thes(' “sh(*ep (*am])s” may be favored. The affected 
pastuK's which luna* been examined (*onsis1 of subtorramuui clover (Trifolium 
'iH-hh'rr((i/ri(tH) w’hi<*h nuiy cojiiprisi' up to SO per c(Uit. of the pa.sture, tlu* 
n*mainder being chii*lly annual grass(*s. The soil of the region is sandy, with 
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some areas of volcanic oris:in, and in these soils bnrrowinp: by the larvae is an 
easy matter. The rainfall of Mount Gambier 3) is typical of the places in 

which Aphodhis is present. 

Tiik Larvak.’^ 

Thesi‘ appear in the field in the autumn, and their (effect on the pastures becomes 
apparent about April. They are active, with well developed legs (Figure 4). 
They crawl in the normal upright position. The head is broad and is used to 
push the (*xcavat(‘d soil out of the burrow. They feed thr(flighout the winter, and 
reach the last instar in early spring. The writer visited the South-East in late 
September, by Avhicli time feeding wa,s completed. The larvae were found at the 

MTTo ©AC^[^ll[gl^ 

SHOWING RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE FOR 1933-1934: 



Fig. III. Rainfall and Temperature for Mount Gambier, 1933-34 It will be seen that the 
rainfall was considerably bolow normal, which may account for the smaller and 
later flight of beetles in February, 1934. 

bottom of their burrows, mostly at a depth of about Gin. Only in a small propor¬ 
tion of burrows were small pieces of leaves found. The gruijs were then a creamy- 
yellow color, the usual dark abdominal contents having been digested. They were 
quiescent, awaiting pupation. The habit of casting earth from the burrows was 
not in evidence at that time, but numerous larvae were found in the soil in bare 
patches in the paddock, which were almost denuded of j)asture. Larvae were 
found in burrows that were many yards from any growing plants. In feeding, 
it is presumed that the larvae extend outwards, digging new burrows as needed, 
since the damage occurs mostly in definite pafclu's, which gradually increase in 
area. Their damage to the pasture results from two effects, directly as a result 
of biting off the upi)er parts of the plants, and secondly by burying with soil 
many of the young seedlings. 

* Vide also Report, Waite Agric. Res. Inst., 1925/32, page 60. 
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It may be noted that no natural lanemy of importaneq was seen in the field. In 
some [)Iuees a proportion of 5-20 per eent. of llie mature larvae were found .killed 
by a funj?us; they were pink in eolour. 

Distribution of Larvak in the Field. 

As well as beinj? found in assoeiation with subterranean (dover pastures, the 
larvae may oeeur in areas newly planted with a cereals crop. Th(‘y are trouble¬ 
some in the i^reens of the Mount (lambier f>'olf links. Larvae are usually nut 





Fig. IV. AphndiuH tajimaniar larva, and detail of mandibles. 


present in the same situation in two consecutive years; an interval of several years 
may intervene between successive infestations. It has been noted by some farmers 
that the thorouj 2 :h turnin^^ over of soil, as a result of the tunnelling of this lieetle, 
improves the fertility of the soil in the year following its presence. 

The Pupa (Figure 5). 

From October until mid-December no change in the larvae takes place. Tlu* 
first pupae Avere found at the beginning of January, 1934. They are found at 
the bottom of the larvae tunnels, each pupa lying in a terminal rounded cell 
(Figure 3). 
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The Adult. 

Tlu* first iuliilts in 1IK14 Avm* taken on »Jannary lolh, Imt Uie bulk of them 
ufenerally (Miierf’e early in Rebrnary, if eonditioiis are favorable. They remain, as 
previously descrilx'd, in situ in the soil for some time. The eoinph'te life-cyele, 
as far as it ean be reeonstructed, is shown sehematieally in Fip:nre 2. The adult 
is a rather slender scarab about 10 mm. (O.lin.) lonj»‘ (Fi^iu’e 0). The dorsal 
surface is »*:labrous, and dark-brown in color. The mouthparts are concealed by 
the shovel-like ('lypeiis. The eyes are inconspicuous, the jn’ratesi surfac(‘ b(‘in.u' 
ventral. The le»s are strong; and spurred, the forelegs s])ecially so. Males and 
female's are similar, bul in the former the pnmotiim is somewhat wider than th<‘ 
after body. In the female (Fij^ure 6) it is the same width. The adults burrow 
readily. Tn an open petri-disli in the laboratory, they crawled actively, but showed 
no desire to lly, and died in two days (averaj^e* teni[)erature 7.‘3‘^F., average K.lf. 
79), The mouth-parts are weakly develojH'd, and it would seem that if the adults 



feed at all, their diet must consist of liquid food. The mandibles are slightly 
chitinised, with a small molar area and a larji^e llatteiu'd up])er lobe, and are 
altofrether unsuitable for ehevvinj? vefi^etable food. 

As mentiom'd above, the adults leave the soil and a mass fiifj^ht takes j)lace. The 
laid by the female apparently hatch after the onset of the autumn rains, 
when the moisture content of the soil has become adecpiate. 

Control Measures. 

In common with other field i)ests whicli o-cur over wide areas, the economical 
control of this insect is difficult. Measures should be concentrated u])on local 
areas where a heavy infestation is present. A spray of 71bs. lead ars(*nat(» to 
lOO^iralls. of water was found to be an effective control of the pest in the K<’lf 
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ni Mount Oainbier. In tho field, two* objections to this method exist, fil-st, 
the exf)ense, and second, the delay before the lr(‘aled paslu 7 *e can be ii.sed for 
^-ra/in^if. Such areas could be fenced and the method tried if the savin^^ of th(‘ 
pasture justities the expense. The* most promisinjL? control of sucli areas ai)pears 
to li(‘ in judicious cultivation. Some farmers already e»nploy this with success, 
and Ihereton* (U) not regard the pest as serious. Ft will bo seen from the diaj^ram 
ol’ the lile-cycle (Fi;»ure 2) that the mature larvae and pupae lie in the soil until 



early January. These staj»;es are susceptible to heat and dryness. In the 
laboratory in summer, the larvae died in two days when exposed in open dishes, 
and the pupa(* are less resistant. Deep cultivation in early summer should there- 
fon* cause* a bi«: mortality in tlu*se stafjfes. Similar treatment of infested pasture 
in the early sta^jres of attack should do mucli to rid it of the younj*: larvae, if 
cariied out in dry hot w(*ather in autumn. Jt is pi'obable that this is a better 
time for such treatment than early summer, as the pest is dealt with before the 
daina^^e is done. The summer treatment will not have much effect on the ultimate 
number ol' adults in the countryside, owing to the many areas of slight infestation 
that will not be treated. 
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SUMM \UY. 

J. Fh(‘ problem of the “Scarab Grass-grub*’ {.ijthoiUus tasmnibUic) lu the South 
fk-ist of South Australia is discussed. 

It is suggested that its numlKTs have increased follovNing improvement and 
iin reased stocking of the perimiuent pastures of llu* district. 

d. The ]ife-cy(de of the b(‘et!e is discussed. 

4. Some suggestions are made regarding control measures. 


RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


oi'KiciAi, Korj-r.AYi.Nv; comi’KTITIon, ijkw-.u. 


(’oiiducted at the I’arafield IVmltry Station under the supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 


FINAL LKADlXa SCORES. FIRST GRADE EGOS ONLY. 


White IjEGhobns. 


Singles — 

F. F. Welford 
L. A. G. Fitt . 
H. H. Hefford 
A. G Dawes. . 
Trios — 

A. G. Daw(js. . 
L. A. G. Pitt . 

B. Cooke .... 
T. Duhring... 

Tenuis — 

L. A. G. Pitt . 
W. A. Carter . 
B. Howe .. .. 


Singles — 

V. F. Gameau. 

M. O. and C. A. Roberts 


Minobcas. 


Black OapiNaTONs, 

Singles — 

N. F. Richardson. 

A. G. Dawes. 

li. H, Kofford . 

Trios — 

N. F. Richardson. 

H.d. Mills. 

H. J. Mills. 


Fggs Laid. 

184 

181 

180 

18G 

4(>l 

4()G 

ArOli 

45:7 

8717 

874 

844 


156 

111 


214 

213 

206 

532 

520 

507 


Bird No. 

i:76 

02 

67 

136 

136-138 

01-93 

19-21 

43-45 

88-93 

13-18 

103-108 


139 

143 


205 

176 

171 

205-207 

187-189 

184-180 
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Eggft Laid. Bird No. 

Team *— 

H. J. Mills. 1,027 184-189 

L. H. Crawford . 743 151-166 

S. E. Reedman. 713 193-198 

Any Other Heavy Breeds. 

Rhode Island Reds. 

Singhs — 

H. J. Mills. 170 229 

B Rowe (Bamevelders) . 159 238 

V. F. Qameau... 153 228 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills. 388 229-231 

V. F. Gameau. 381 223-225 

W. R. Williams . 299 232-234 

Teams — 

V. F. Qameau. 629 223-228 

W. R. Williams . 593 ^ ^ 232-237 


EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[By 0. F. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 

A series of feeding tests are being condircted at Parafield Poultry Station with a 
view to ascertaining if suitable foods which are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of 50 White Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April 1st, 1933. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

1 Test, —Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part crushed barley, 3 parts 
wholemeal (by weight), ^Ib. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

Wo. 2 Test, —Dry mash composed of same proportions as No. 1 Test. 

Midday—Greenfeed. Evening—Wheat. 

No, 3 Test, —Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts pollard (by 
weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No, 4 Test.—Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (by 
weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

Wo. 5 Test, —^Morning—l^ozs. wheat per bird. 

Evening—l^ozs, wheat per bird. Greenfeed in season. 

The following ar^ the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April 1st, 1933, 
to March 31st, 1934. 

Definite conclusions, however, cannot be given at this juncture with regard to the 
various methods of feeding. It is necessary for the tests to complete the 12 months 
before any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 

No. Eggs Laid Total Eggs Laid 

April Ist to No. Eggs Laid April Ist to 


No. of Test. February 28th. Month March. March 3l8t. 

No. 1 . 6,928 459 7,387 

No. 2 . 6,532 388 6,920 

No. 3 . 5,973 460 6,433 

No. 4 . 7,144 666 7,810 

No. 5 . 3,152 202 3,354 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

Sbotion 1.—Whxtb Lbohobbs. 


Score to Mcnipth ending March 
3l8t, 1934. 


1 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No.— 
let Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
let Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
Ist Grade 
Eggs. 

Totals 

B. F. Ashmeade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken- 
sington Park 

(1) ISO 

(2) 76 

(3) 168 

394 

L. R. Badcook . 

77, Findon Rd., Woodville 

(4) 131 

(6) 164 

(6) 131 

426 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(7) 106 

(8) 160 

(9) 75 1 

330 

C.. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(10) 111 

(11) 67 

(12) 169 

337 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 142 

(14) 167 

(16) 122 

431 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(16) 146 

(17) 173 

(18) 124 

443 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19) 162 

(20) 161 

(21) 130 

463 

H.F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 86 

(23) • 

(24) 26 

111 

H. F.Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(25) 120 

(26) 95 

(27) 174 

389 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 71 

(29)108 

(30) 148 

387 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 77 

(32) 16 

(33) 96 

188 

R. C. Crittenden- 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34) 129 

(36) 162 1 

(36) 94 

385 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

1 (37)175 

(38) 112 

(39) 130 

417 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 133 

(41) 140 

(42)125 

398 

T. Duhring . 

MaUala .....*. 

(43)152 

(44) 138 

(45) 163 

463 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(46) 164 

(47) 97 

(48) 116 

366 

H. Fidge . ! 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

(49) 131 

(60) 78 

(61) 104 

313 

V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(62) 108 

(63)147 

(64)143 

398 

W. Chas. Slape. 

Magill Road, Magill. 

(66) 164 

(66) 165 

(67) • 

329 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

(68)129 

(69) 98 

(60) 176 

402 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury. 

! (61) 150 

(62) 103 

(63) 127 

380 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry St., Murray Bdge. ' 

(64) 78 

(66) 84 

(66) 13 

176 

H. H. Hefford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(67) 180 

(68) 120 

(69) 71 

371 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd., Salisbury 

(70)136 

(71) 158 

(72) 109 

402 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

! (73) 118 

(74) 116 

(76) 117 

360 

E. A. Lamerton .... j 

Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 128 ! 

(77) 46 

(78) 167 

341 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79) 134 ; 

(80) 167 

(81) 48 

339 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... | 

Box 76, Gladstone . 

(82) 143 1 

(83) 161 

(84) 143 

437 

V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(86) 137 ; 

(86) 93 

(87) 77 

307 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham i 

(88) 175 

(89) 124 

(90) 120 

419 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, P ayneham 

(91) 133 

(92) 181 

(93) 146 

460 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, E thelton . 

(94) 38 

(96) 160 

(96)116 

314 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(97) 148 

(98) • 

(99) 60 

198 

S. £. Reedman. 

* 1 

61, Gilbert Street, 
Gilberton 

(100) 93 

(101)142 

(102) 79 

314 

Bruce Rowe . 

** St. Kevem,” Two Wells j 

(103) 128 

(104) 146 

(106) 177 

461 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 1 

(106)166 , 

(107)110 

(108) 127 

393 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(109)112 

(110) 146 

(111)158 

416 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(112) 166 

(113) 137 

(114) 44 

337 

Thomas ft EIsoUi ... 

63, Clifton Street, 

Hawt hom 

(116)26 1 

(116) 67 

(117) 149 

231 

Thomas ft FUscm ... 

d3> difton StrMt, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 121 

(119) 166 

(120) 146 

421 

H. L, Tirarte 

Gawler .. 

(121) 83 

(122) 166 

(123) 160 

409 

H. L. Twiyrta. 

Oawler . 

(124) 117 

(126) 77 

(126) 149 

343 

. 

1, Lndgate Circus, 

Oohmel L^t Gardens 

1, Lndgate Cxroxa, 

Odooel Light Gardens 

(127) 141 

(128) 140 

(129)76 

857 

F. F. Wa|lc»d . 

(130)184 

(131)172 

(132)42 

398 
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Eog>laying Compbtition—Section 1—White Lbghobks— conUnu ^ d . 


Competitor. 

1 

Address. 

Score to Month ending March 

3l8t, 1934. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No.— 
1st Grade 
Eggs. 

Bird No. - 
Ist Grade 

Eggs. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. W. Dawes . 

Total—Sectioi 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glentmga Gardens 

d 1 . 

(133) 98 
(136) 180 

(134) 178 
(137) 138 

(135) 170 
(138)146 

446 

464 

— 

— 

— 

16,823 


Section 2—Any other Light Breeds. 


V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(139) 156 

(140) 91 

(141) 84 1 

331 


(Minoroas) 





M. 0. and C. A. 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

(142) 62 

(143)111 

(144) 77 

250 

Roberts 

(Minorcas) 





Total—Section 2 . i 

— 

— 

— 

1 681 


Section 3—^Blaok Orpingtons. 



Arthur Cook .. 

187, Goodwood Road, 

(145) 148 

(146) ♦ 

(147) * 

148 


Colonel Light Gardens 





B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(148) 35 

(149) 11 

(150) 71 

117 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(151)118 

(162) 111 

(153) 159 

388 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(154) 176 

(166) 179 ' 

' (166) * 

355 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(167) 173 

(168) 119 

(159) * 

292 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(160) 77 

(161)126 

(162) 60 

263 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(163) 93 

(164) 56 

(165) 23 

172 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk. 

(166) * 1 

(167) 70 

(168) 76 

146 

H. H. Heflford. 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(169) too 

(170) • 

(171) 206 

306 

F. J. Hudson . 

54, Wifloox Av., Prospect 

(172) 83 

(173) 149 

(174) 38 

270 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(176) • 

(176)213 

(177) 77 

290 


Glenunga Gardens 





C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(178) 117 

(179) •• - 

(180) 127 

244 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(181) 109 

(182) 81 

(183) 141 

331 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(184) 168 

(185) 187 

(186) 152 

507 

H, J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(187) n8 

(188) 167 

(189) 175 

520 

J. Rawe. 

Honey ton St., Seaton Pk. 

(190) 173 

(191) 83 

(192) * 

256 

S. E. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(193) 130 

(194) 87 

(195) 125 

342 

S. E. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. | 

(196) 81 

(197) 158 

(198)132 

371 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawler. 

(199) 47 

(200) 125 

(201) 125 

297 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(202) 182 

(203) 144 

(204) • 

326 


Glenunga Gardens 





N. F. Richardson ... 

60, Beaufort St., Wood- 

(206)214 

(206) 166 

(207) 152 

532 


ville Park, Kilkenny 





W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(208) 128 

(209) 41 

(210) 62 

231 

^V. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(211) 76 

(212) 135 

(213) 174 

385 

VV. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(214) 24 

(216) • 

(216) 116 

140 

W. Woodley ....... 

Tailem Bend... 

(217) 167 

(218) 156 

(219) • 

322 

Total—Seotioi 

n 3 .... 


—• 

— 

7,551 


Section A-^-Any other Heavy Breeds. 



H. Pidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

(220) 51 

(221) 62 

(222) 54 

167 

4 

Park (Rhode Is. Rods) 





V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(223) 146 

(224) 109 

(225)126 

381 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodpile 

(226) 95 

(227) • 

(228)153 

248 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





H. J. BCiUs. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(229) 170 

(230) 129 

(231) 89 

388 


(Rhode Iidand Reds) 





W.R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(232) 91 

(233) 108 

(234) 100 

299 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





W.R. Williams .. .. 

28, Avenue Rd., FrewvillC 

(236) 108 

(236) 42 

(237)144 

294 


(Rhode Island Reds)' 





Bruoe Rowe . 

“ St. Kevera,” Two Wells 

(238) 159 

(239) 131 

(240) * 

290 


(Barnevelders) 





Brace Rowe . 

“ St^KoTwmJ’ Two Wells 

(241) 37 

(242) 134 

(248) - 

171 


' (Wdsumersy i 

1 


1 1 

Total—Seotlon 4 . 


— 

1 1 

1 


Note. —Only first grade eggs are shown abOYO. 


*l)ead. 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By G. H. Clarke, B.Se., Botanist at the Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 


No. 5.—BATHURST BURR. 

{Xanthium spinosum, L.) 

Xcmthium spinosum was introduced into Australia in the forties, and is 
believed to have originated from burrs carried in the tails of horses imported 
from Valparaiso, South America. Within a few years it had spread to Bathurst, 
New South Wales, and the plant has come to be known throughout Australia as 
Bathurst Burr. It is a noxious weed all of the States, and is objectionable 



Batlnirst Barr, showing generol hohit. (See colored plate opposite.) 

mainly on account of the burrs, large numbers of which are formed on each 
plant. The burrs, which are egg-shaped and about i-iin. long, are covered 
with hooked spines by means of which they cling very tenaciously to clothing 
and to the coats and tails of animals. They are especially troublesome in wool, 
and the value of, wool may be depreciated thereby; in fact, the weed has been 
iiesponsible in the past for considerable financial losses both in this country 
and in South .Africa. Owing to the ease with which the seed-containing burrs 
are distributed, the plant has been unconsciously spread by« j|nan throughout most 




BATHURST BURR. 

{Xanthium apinomim L,) 

A. —Leaf, showing the strong trifid spines (natural size). 

B. —^Fruiting head (Burr), covered with prickles (enlarged). 
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warm parts of the world, and to such an extent that there has been some doubt 
as to its native home. It is believed to have come originally from Chili in South 
America, but it now occurs extensively in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia. 

The Bathurst Burr is easily recognisable by its erect much-branched habit 
of growth, its lanceolate mostly 3 5-lobed leaves which are dark-green and 
piominently veined above but greyish-white below, its three-branched yellow spines, 
and by the bun's which are clustered in the /leaf-axils. All of these characters 
are wed shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

Botanical Name and Classification,—Xanthium (from the Greek, xanthos, 
yellow) is on account of a yellow coloring matter obtainable from certain 
species and said to have been used by the ancients for dyeing the hair; spinosutn 
refers, of course, to the presence of spines. The plant is a member of the 
Compositae or Thistle family, but belongs to a different tribe from that including 
the thistles proper. Some peculiarities of this family were mentioned in the course 
of a description of the Star and Saffron thistles in the issue of the Journal of 
February last. It was pointed out there that the so-called ^^flower” of Compositae 
is really an aggregation of tiny flowers or florets, surrounded and protected 
by an involucre of bracts. Now the compositous nature of Bathurst Burr is not 
at flrst evident; it is diflicult to recognise in the burr of Xanthium the structure 
of a compositous flower-head. Nevertheless the burr is such a flower-head; it 
consists of a pair of female florets—or of a pair of fruitlets derived from these— 
enclosed within a spiny covering made up of the fused involucral bracts. The 
compositous stinicture is, however, more clearly revealed if the uppermost leaf 
axils are examined with the aid of a magnifying glass. Here, in place of the 
burrs, are formed small heads of male florets of a more typically compositous pat¬ 
tern; the individual florets, though small, are numerous, and the surrounding 
involucral bracts are free from one another. Thus Xanthium is peculiar in having 
unisexual florets, the males and females being grouped in distinct heads with the 
former towards the tips of the branches, while the latter are situated lower down 
and develop, when ripe, into the characteristic burrs. The inconspicuous nature 
of the heads, both male and female, is associated with the fact that the Xanthiums 
are pollinated by wind and not by insect agency. 




Gruebini 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRV. ^ 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS POWER OF A 

AAONKEY GPUBBER 

EASILV ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly. With most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over I} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplidty, easy handling«and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADEUtOE STOCKISTS-AintrilMlm ImpItMmt Cfc, S***. •■M-t 

McPhimai Pty..LU.. 8«iUi AwWlM Pumn* UniM. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTMAM, VIC, 
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The Genus ,—There are several species of Xawthium, all of which are annual, 
and most of which belong to the Mediterranean region. The only other species 
present in this State is Xanthium californicum, Greene., a native of California and 
known as Californian Burr. It differs from -X. spinosum in being devoid of spines 
on the stems and in having broader leaves and somewhat larger burrs, each of which 
bears two conspicuous incurved beaks at the end. The Noogoora Burr of the 
Eastern States is said, by some authorities, to be X. strumariwn, L., a native of 
Europe, and by others is named X, pungens, Wallr., whmh belongs to eastern 
North America. Possibly both species occur there. 

Botanioal Vescriptum^ —X. apmosum is a rigid much-branched annual of 1ft. to 2ft., 
studded with numerous strong .trifid spines usually opposite, in pairs, or rarely solitary, 
divaricate, placed at the b#ise of the leaves but rather within the petiole. Leaves 
lanceolate, trifid, with the central lobe much longer than the lateral ones, slightly 
scabrous above, white tomentose underneath. Plowerheads in axillary clusters or 
almost solitary, the upper ones male, the lower female; these are sessile, forming when 
in fruit oblong burrs about ^in. long covered with hooked prickles, the terminal conical 
beaks exceedingly short, often both reduced to mere tubercles or one only slightly 
elongated. Period of flowering: February to July. 

Properties .—The Bathurst Burr is said to be poisonous, but owing to the spines is 
seldom eaten by stock. It is mainly on account of the burrs that the plant is so very 
serious a pest. Each burr contains two seeds, one of which germinates the follow¬ 
ing season while the other does not develop until the second or third year. The 
burrs represent an extremely efficient method ^f dispersal, and this is evidenced 
by the very wide distribution of the plant throughout the world. Thus its spread 
through Europe from the East has been described:— 

‘^In 1828 it was brought into Wallachia by the Cossack horses whose manes 
and tails were covered with the burrs. It travelled in Hungarian wool, and in 
cattle from the same region to Regensburg, and on to Hambui^, appearing 
here and there on the way.’' 

While the spread of the plant is mainly by animal agency, the burrs may be 
earned by floodwaters, as is shown by the frequent occurrence of large numbers of 
plants along the banks of ereeks. 

As regards Bathurst Burr and its relation to wool, the writer is indebted, for the 
following remarks, to Mr. A. H. Oodrington, Senior Lecturer in Wool-classing at the 
Adelaide School of Mines:— 

Much of the Bathurst Burr is eliminated from wool during the scouring process, 
and removal of the remainder is effected either by the application to worsted carders, 
or by special devices for removing and crushing this impurity. Removal of the sub¬ 
divided particles of crushed burrs is then a function of the combing machines. As 
regards the effect of Bathurst Burr on the value of eom/bing wool, unless the quantity 
present in the fleece is suflScient to reduce .the wool both in type and value to i\ 
considerable extent, the estimated price of grease wool is only lowered in proportion 
to the percentage or weight of the burr present, as such wool would not undergo the 
carbonizing process, which would mean a considerable expense. The Bathurst Burr is 
not such a serious impurity in wool as Burr Trefoil, because the latter may in som» 
cases require to be removed by carbonization. 

Eradication .—The weed is an annual, and spi’eads entirely by seed. It is easily 
kept under by cultivation methods, and so is not a serious pest on agriculturid 
land. It is in pastoral country that the weed is so formidable, and the only sure 
method of eradication is to prevent the plants from developing seeds. Where 
possible, therefore, the plants should be cut down and burned before the burrs 
have ripened. Sheep pastured on burr country should not be transferred to clean 
lands without being shorn. 

BBPEBENCBS. 
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5. Djpttonorsf o/ the FUnpering Plants and Ferns, 1981. 
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IMPROVING THE BUTTERFAT STANDARD OF OUR 

DAIRY HERDS. 


[Paper read by W. H. Downes, H.D.A., Dairy Instructor, at the Conference of 
Lower South-East Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Tantanoola, April 11th.] 

In view of the very depressed condition of the dairy produce market at the 
present time, it may appear to be the wrong time to preach the gospel of improve¬ 
ment, especially along lines which tend to create increased production in a com¬ 
modity with which the world already seems to be too well supplied. 

The present lot of the dairy farmer is not an enviable one; he has to work 
just as hard, or even Harder, than before for an income so low that it is 
ridiculously out of all proportion for his labor, and besides representing less than 
a poor living wage will not enable him to meet ordinary farm expenses in most 
instances. While our sympathies are with those who are experiencing extreme 
hardships in this industry just now, in reviewing the past it must be admitted 
t)iat the position has not always been so hopeless. Many past seasons have proved 
the advisability or necessity of including dairying among other mixed farming 
pursuits to augment the general farm revenue. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether 
many of those engaged in agricultural pursuits would have survived the depres¬ 
sion without some assistance from dairying. The very fact that a regular income 
has been derived from this source—small though it may have been—has un¬ 
doubtedly enabled a great majority to carry on. The principal factor on which 
the future progress and success of dairying depends is not so much increased 
production, but economic production, on the soundest lines, and in the truest sense 
of all that it implies. 

ProVjably there has never been a time when improvement along these lines has 
been more vitally necessary than to-day. For the present, such improvement 
should naturally take place along avenues of the least possible expenditure. 
One of the first steps in this laudable direction will, however, involve a fair 
expenditure, but the farmer who carries it will be more than amply compensated 
for his first outlay. 

The Use of a Pure-bred Herd Sire. 

I refer to the improvement of the dairy herd through the introduction of a 
well-bred sire of recognised quality descended from ancestors of noted butterfat 
production. During past years this matter did not receive the attention it cer¬ 
tainly deserved, with the result that district herds, generally speaking, are nothing 
to be proud of, neither as regards their general appearance nor their capacity 
to produce. In addition, it is true that many farmers failed to embrace the 
opportunity to improve their herds by this means when dairy prices were better 
than they are to-day. 

The small number of high-class bulls purchased in a district of this size is 
disappointing, and will need to be greatly augmented before much in the way 
of general herd improvement can be achieved. The type or strain of bull used 
counts considerably. It has frequently been proved that the merits of a fine- 
quality bull have never been appreciated fully until after the animal has been 
disposed of. The qualities of piost highly-bred animals are usually very firmly 
fixed, far reaching, and readily transmissible to many generations of their progeny. 
There are many instances which could be quoted in support of this statement, 
but I will merely quote one:—In the year 1919 a World’s Champion Jersey Cow, 
"Wagga Gladys,’^ was born, and her production figures will easily bear repeating. 
During the year 1927, as an 8-year old, she established a world’s record for the 
breed by yielding l,1491bs. of butterfat in a lactation period of 365 days. For 
five consecutive periods her production averaged well over SOOlbs. of butterfat. Her 
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sire, “Goddington Noble XV.,” was an imported bull from the famous stud of 
that name. This bull was the sire of a long line of heavy producers, and the fact 
that 19 of his daughters averaged 5661bs. of butterfat in lactation periods of 273 
days should require no further recommendation. “Posey V. of Richmond,” a 
granddaughter of “Gladys” and a great-granddaughter of “Goddington Noble,” 
created a new record for the breed with SOOlbs. of butterfat as a 3-year-old in an 
ordinary lactation period. “Richmond Fox,” a son of “Gladys” and the sire of 
“Posey V.,” is in use at the Hawkesbury College stud, and besides possessing 
exceptionally fine outward qualities is proving very satisfactory as a begetter of 
heavy producers. These facts serve to indicate how deeply and strongly seated 
are the production qualities in well-bred animals, and further, the ability and 
ease with which they transmit these characteristics to their progeny. Dairymen 
in this State have the added advantage of the Bull Subsidy Scheme to assist them 
in purchasing the right class of animal with Avhich to uplift the quality of their 
herds, and they should utilise it to the fullest extent. In making the purchase 
of a bull, a personal inspection is strongly recommended if possible. A buyer 
can then determine whether the bull is suitable, or the type retpiired, and may also 
satisfy himself with regard to details relative to bi‘eeding, butterfat production, 
etc. 

The Selection op a Herd Sire. 

The buyer, if making his selection personally—with a number of animals from 
which to choose—will do well to observe the following points:—The bull should 
be well grown for his age, and possess a well-balanced conformation. A pre¬ 
dominance of masculinity with an absence of viciousness should be noticed. There 
should be a fairly massive appearance throughout, without running to undue 
fleshiness or fat. A nice head appearance, a massive neck, and a roomy, well- 
sprung barrel, supported on strong, straight legs. The bull should walk with an 
active carriage, and the skin should be soft and smoothly coated—all points which 
usually denote good health. In studying the pedigi’ee it should be apparent that 
the bull is descended from a strain of heavy-producing ancestors on both sides. 
As the breeding up of better producers takes some considerable itime, the purchase 
of a quality bull is of foremost importance. Other important factors to be con¬ 
sidered in reaching the desired goal of increased herd production obviously include 
feeding and management. 

Feeding. 

Improvement in feeding methods can be carried out in two directions, viz.: 
(1) better facilities for pasture, and (2) improved methods of fodder conseiwa- 
tion. Pasture really represents the dairyman’s main crop, and as such its im¬ 
provement should receive early consideration. One of the first essentials towards 
the better management of pasture is the subdivision of large paddocks into smaller 
plots, and provided that posts are available, and the farmer has the time at his 
disposal to carry out the work, this should not prove a very costly item. The 
advantages of having a greater number of small paddocks available should at 
once be apparent. It faciltates rotational grazing or regular change of pasture 
for srtock, which is far more preferable, and will prove of greater benefit than if 
they are permitted to graze over a large area. The nature or quality of the 
pasture can be more easily improved as the farmer can usually concentrate on 
the smaller area, and the proper treatment of pastures after being grazed can 
be more easily accomplished. When time and money permits, each paddock can 
be sown down eventually with a suitable mixture of certified seed, and later sub¬ 
jected to a proper system of top-dressing. During seasons of pasture scarcity and 
lack of cultivated green crops, the milk supply will rapidly fall unless supplemented 
by food in some other form. It is for this reason that dairymen are urged to 
conserve fodder for lean periods, and though hay seems to be fairly popular as a 
means for keeping cows full, and- in good condition, oAving to its dry nature it 
cannot be strongly recommended as a milk-producing food. 
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Ensilage. 

Ensilage is becoming increasingly popular in this State as a fodder, principally 
for cows and, by reason of its succulent nature when properly made, provide the 
best substitute for grass or greenfeed. Where a small herd is concerned, the cost 
of erecting a suitable silo would be ^ prohibitive item, but there is nothing to 
prevent the building of an ensilage stack. Most cereals are excellently suited for 
the making of silage, but in addition these grass and various other fodder crops 
may be utilised with satisfactory results. In building a silage stack, bear in mind 
that a fair percentage of the sides and top of the stack will be waste material. 
On this account it is advisable to make stacks of large size, because the proportion 
of wastage will be less on one large stack than on two half the size. Most fodders 
should be cut for ensilage at a stage just after flowering, when the grain is in the 
milky or doughy stage. It is important when stacking the material to compress 
it very thoroughly, especially round the sides. In this way the stack is more or 
less sealed from the ingress of air likely to cause delayed fermentation and a 
greater percentage of mouldy fodder. Guide poles may be utilised to keep the 
stack straight whilst building and settlement is in progress. The quality of the 
silage depends on the quality of the crop ensiled, but many crops have a tendency 
to improve during the curing process, thereby proving far more palatable to 
stock. It is surprising how well cows maintain or even increase their production 
when fed with ensilage. 


Advantages of Ensilage. 

Some of the chief reasons why ensilage should commend itself to dairymen as 
a fodder distinctly superior to hay or chaff are:—Ensilage on account of its 
succulent nature appeals to the palate of cows more readily, and tends to keep 
them in heavier production than any fodder of a drier nature. A much greater 
weight of fodder is secured as fully 80 per cent, of the original green weight is 
retained. A stack or silo of well-cured silage will remain in good condition for 
a number of years provided it is kept Avell sealed. Once propeHy cured the danger 
of fire is nil. It is not a very attractive fodder for the ravages of mice. During 
excessively dry sea.sons silage will keep cows in good laxative condition, thereby 
minimising losses caused by dry bible. Waste green material, such as thistles, 
may be used for making silage, and therefore converted into useful fodder. Weeds 
may be better kept in check by reason of the fact that they are harvested with 
the ensilage crop before their seeds have had an opportunity to ripen. 

General Management. 

Apart from the actual feeding, there are several other important points in 
connection with the successful care of the herd which are well worthy of con¬ 
sideration. Regular milking hours, proper resting periods for dry cows, the rear¬ 
ing of healthy calves, and a plentiful supply of good water may all be included. 
Cows are animals of regular habit, and respond much better to regular treat¬ 
ment. Milking should be carried out at regular hours, and each milking spaced 
to as near a 12-hour interval as convenient. Gentle treatment, and the absence 
of noise at all times, are factors which favor the best production. A rest of from 
two to three months between lactations is absolutely essential in order that the 
cows may produce well <|uring subsequent lactation periods. The work of milk 
production is a heavy drain on an animal’s system, and a cow that does not receive 
this rest usually has not had sufficient time to replenish her system, and she 
comes into milk again in such a poor condition as to be totally unfitted for a 
period of sustained heavy production. Dry cows should be pastured on medium 
feed so that they may obtain sufficient exercise whilst securing their food to 
maintain them in good muscular condition. They should be under continual obser¬ 
vation during this period so that on the first sign of any calving trouble, immediate 
attention may be given. 
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Rearing the Calves. 

The healthy heifer calves from the best cows should receive first consideration, 
but if there is still a surplus of milk it will probably pay to rear even more of 
them, particularly where land values are low. Careful feeding* tends to minimise 
losses among young stock, and is productive of well grown, thrifty calves. 
Cleanliness, combined with regular feeding hours and a uniform ration of sweet 
milk at the correct temperature, are factors favoring this desirable result. The 
common danger of a greedy calf over-gorging, with the frequent result of sickness 
or death, may be avoided by using separate feeding vessels for each calf. A 
ration of lOlbs. to 121bs. of whole milk, equally divided into two feeds per day is 
recommended during the first three weeks, and if possible the mother^s milk or 
boastings provided during the first week of the young calf’s life. During the 
fourth week a gradual change may be made to skim milk by breaking down the 
whole milk each day with a slightly increased quantity of skim. When the calves 
have been placed on a ration of skim milk, it will be advisable to add some fatty 
substitute to replace the food value of the cream removed. The addtion of a 
quarter to half a pint of limewater to each feed is of great benefit to young calves, 
l^cause it tends to induce better growth and bone development. 

Herd Testing. 

This is the only practical means whereby a dairyman can check the individual 
production of his cows, and the man who has not sufficient interest in his herd to 
have them tested is working in the dark. It is indeed a (pity that no testing 
associations are operating in the South-East, for there surely must be tremendous 
scope for improvement in this direction. When taken seriously, testing becomes 
very interesting, and is full of surprises to even the initiated or the man who 
considers himself a good judge of dairy stock. Frequently, as a result of not 
employing a regular herd test, good producers are disposed of and wasters are often 
retted. Each individual cow when tested becomes a separate unit of the herd, 
and according to her value as a producer so a definite value may be placed on her. 
Testing enables a dairyman to weed out the non-paying members of the herd, and 
concentrate only on those which prove profitable. It is also a distinct guide to 
feeding correctly and sufficiently, and will definitely show the producing capabilities 
of the herd sire when his heifers reach their age of production. There is much 
to be said in favor of testing, the cost of which is comparatively trifiing when 
compared to the great losses at present involved through feeding, handling, and 
milking the wrong type of cow. 


SORE SHOULDERS. 

'<The successful prevention of sore shoulders is wrapped up in close attention to 
the following matters'' (says Mr. A. H. Bobin, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary 
Officer):— 

1. Proper and gradual conditioning" of the animal for work.—As an aid to 
hardening or toughening the skin of the shoulders, these parts can be swabbed dailj 
with a strong solution of salt or a decoction of wattle bark, immediately after 
removing the collar. 

2. Proper fitting of the collar.—^Every horse requires to have his own collar, which 
should be properly and carefully fitted to him, and any necessary adjustments should 
be made from time to time as the horse gains or loses in fiesh. Remember that a 
collars that fits’* a horse when he is in good fiesh will not fit him when he gets 
poor, and vice versa. 

3. The shoulders where the collar sits must by regular daily grooming (before the 
day’s work is begun) be kept clean and free from accumulations of dried sweat, 
grime, Ae., that are likely to set up diafing of the skin. Likewise, the linings and 
.sthfilBg of the collar should by regular attention be kept clean and soft, instead of 
?vbeing^ allowed to become caked and hard with sweat, grime, ftc. 
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HISTORY OF KYBYBOLITE STATION. 

ESTABLISHMENT OP KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

[By E. S. Alcock, Agricultural Instructor.] 

The Kybybolite Station, which is situated in the South-Eastern district of South 
Australia, is in the hundred of Binnum, 13 miles north-east of the township of 
Naracoorte, and about 80 miles from Mount Gambier on the Mount Gambier- 
Wolseley railway line. 

This property was originally selected by Edward Townsend in the 40^s. No 
records of the date of his arrival are available. However, records state that the 
name was changed in 1849 from Townsend’s Run to Kybybolite. 

Prior to July 1st, 1861, pastoral lands were held in the South-East under wh.it 
were known as “Occupation Licences.” These cost £5 per annum, with the addi¬ 
tion of annual charges for livestock. For every ram, ewe, wether, or weaned 
lamb the sum of Id. was paid; for every bull, cow, ox, steer, heifer, or foal under 
six months, the sum of 6d.; and for every horse, gelding, mare, or foal over the 
age of six months, the sum of 2s. 6d. 

It is also interesting to note that the pastoral leases issued after July, 1851, 
were charged according to the classification of the land—^as first-class land, £1 
per square mile per annum; second class, 15s. per square mile; and third class, 
10s. per square mile. This area was classed as second-class land in those early days. 

Records show that Edward Townsend was allotted lease No. 163, 64 miles of 
waste lands, from the Crown on July 1st, 1861, for a term of 14 years at an 
annual rental of £48 per annum. 

He apparently lived over the border, since his address was Victoria, and he 
sold this lease for £10,000 on February 2nd, 1855, to Mr. Heigh way Jones, a 
Welshman, and a brother of Henry Jones, who took up Binnum, Conkar, and 
Cadnite. Mr. H. Jones surrendered the lease upon condition of receiving a new 
lease of the same lands on May 31st, 1859. The new lease dated from July 1st, 
1859, for a period of six years, carrying an annual rental of £181 6s. 8d. per 
annum, or £2 16s. 8d. per square mile. 

This lease carried a condition which allowed the original lessee to sell, and Mr. 
Jones took advantage of this on June 10th, 1863, when he disposed of all his 
interest to James AfSeck. A new lease was made out in the name of James 
Affleck on June 10th, 1863, carrying the same conditions, and this lease expired 
in 1865. 

The land was again taken up by James Affleck, and a new lease was issued for 
five years, bearing an annual rental of £364 12s., or £5 10s. lOd. per square mile, 
on July 1st, 1866. 

Then in 1869 this lease was subdivided by Surveyor Gosse as the hundred of 
Binnum. Kybybolite Head Station was situated on section 57 (608 acres), the 
freehold of which was purchased at auction by James Affleck for £2,280, or £3 15s. 
per acre, on July 21st, 1870. He also purchased most of the adjoining sections 
at the same time. 

James Affleck died on February 15th, 1876, and this property was transferred 
to his executors, H. G. Cattanach and R. Smith, in 1879. The property, which 
contained 26,614 acres, was purchased by George Stanley Harris from James 
Affleck’s executors for £62,500, or £1 19s. 2d. per acre, in 1885. 

Then, in 1888, Mr. Harris leased this station to Mr. Richard Kiddle, who pur¬ 
chased 26,783 acres from Mr. Harris for £52,500, or £1 19s. 8d. per acre, in 1890. 

In 1906 the land was re-purchased by the Government from Mr. Kiddle for 
the sum. of £63,498, or £2 7s. 6d. per acre, for closer settlement. 
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The original homestead was about three miles further north than where the 
present house stands. This was built by Mr. J. Affleck about 1861. There is 
no record of the name of the contractor, but it is understood that Henry Holmes 
and Harry Smith assisted with the building. It is, a fine two<storey building of 
local stone, and is in a good state of preservation. The homesteads at Grower 
and Cairnbank were built off the same plan; both these properties are in the 
Lucindale district; and also Mortat, in Victoria. 

Like most station properties, there is a private cemetery, and the one at 
Kybybolite has several graves in it. Very few of the station buildings 
are standing to-day, but the old buggj^ shed and stable are now used for 
barns, and the loft for storing odds and ends. Portion of the old wool 
shed and sheep yards are still in use, but the men^s hut and other buildings have 
been pulled down and the material used where possible in the erection of more 
serviceable buildings. The immediate neighbors during the late sixties were 
H. and D. O. Jones, who owned Binnum in the north and Conkar and Naracoorte 
in the west. The former belonged to H. and D. O. Jones, and the latter to 
Thomas Magarey, whilst Hynam and Broadmeadows, belong to Adam Smith, 
bounded it on the south, and the Victorian border on the east. 

EARLY RECORDS OF STOCK AND RETURNS. 

It is not easy to secure reliable information regarding the numbers of stock 
carried on this property in the early station days, and the same remarks apply 
to the wool cut annually. However, the following have been supplied from 
various sources, and are as near as I have been able to get at present;— 

Mr. R. Kid^e carried approximately 11,000 sheep, which cut an average of 
about 61bs. of wool per head, and about 200 bales of wool. Another report states 
that they celebrated the occasion when the 300 bale mark was reached. It is also 
well known that they had to purchase the bulk of their ration sheep in those days. 

These statements must be near the mark, for records of the clearing sale of 
this property, which was held on March 23, 1906, showed that they sold 12,992 
sheep, which realised £7,482 Is. 3d., or 11s. 7d. per head; also 95 cattle for £313 
14s. 6d., or £3 5s. lid. each; and also 40 horses. These sheep would also include 
the previous season^s surplus, Mr. Kiddle sold 26,760 acres at £2 7s. 6d. an acre 
in 1905, and this was cut up for closer settlement in blocks of about 700 to 
800 acres, and records show that the total number was 49 blocks. To-day there 
are only 11 original settlers left. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

The homestead, together with 1,005 acres immediately surrounding it, was 
!retained for an experimental farm, in order to assist the new settlers and the 
South-East generally. Two blocks were not allotted, and these were also used 
for same by the farm. 

LAND. 

The land is slightly, undulating, and varies considerably in texture, color, and 
composition. However, the greater portion consists of a comparatively heavy, 
cementy loam, containing a large proportion of ironstone rubble over a very stiff 
clay, which varies in depth, and is practically deficient in lime. There is, however, 
a fail* amount of heavy ^^orab-hole” land, which is more fertile, but also more 
difficult to work. Land of a similar type is to be found alongside the Victorian 
border practically to the coast. 

^ ^ NATURAL VEGETATION. 

T^e natural timber consisted of fine, stately red and blue gums, with some 
Magnificent and not eufflciently appreciated, but shady and shapely dry land 
and buUoaks; these trees present a fine, park-like appearance, and have a 
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cham all of their own. Mr. Ebenezer Ward, in his book, “The South-Eastern 
District, 1869,” states that “Although ordinary good grazing land, I am doubtful 
whether much of it could be profitably farmed.” 

The natural grasses were mainly wallaby grass, silver grass, and kangaroo grass, 
but since much of it was rather wet during the winter, it grew very ‘ittle useful 
vegetation naturally, as we shall see later on. Then, largely on account of the 
ill-nourished sheep, it was known by some as “Scabybolite.” 

NATURAL DRAINAGE. 

Throughout this district, a number of runaway holes are found. These consist 
of depressions into which the water gradually flows and then gradually disappears, 
nobody knows quite where. These holes are both interesting and useful, and 
enormous quantities of water disappear down them in a very short time, and 
the change in appearance overnight is nearly enough to make one wonder if they 
can believe their eyes. 

One of the holes is situated in part of the homestead at Kybybolite. The old 
station garden was planted on the banks surrounding this runaway hole, and was 
quite a source of attraction in the early days, particularly when the fruit was, 
ripe. Kybybolite is a native name, and some say that it means “runaway bole,” 
or “the noise that the water makes running down these holes.” In the early days 
during the winter months it was difficult, and even dangerous, to gallop a horse 
over much of this country because it Avas so soft that a horse would sink to his, 
knees, and teams would get bogged when drawing empty vehicles. 

Under these conditions the difficulty of growing cereal crops can be better 
imagined than described, and thus the earlier managers spent considerable time 
and money in the making of drains to receive the surplus water, three-quarters 
of which they were able to drain into the runaway hole previously mentioned, 
and the remainder into one of the branches of the Naracoorte Creek. 

A few figures relating to the rainfall may be interesting .here, at the same 
time showing the disabilities which the earlier settlers had to contend with. The 
rainfall for the year ended December 31st, 1906, was 36in., of which 4in. fell 
during May, 6.35in. in June, and 9.35in. in July; then in 1909 the total fall 
was 27.84in.; 1910, 28.35in.; 1917, 26.69in.; and 1923, 25.67in.; since then the 
annual fall has been lighter. 

The average yearly fall, 1906 to 1930, is 21.86in., whilst the average for 
1906-1912 was 25.63in., then 1906-1915, 23.31 in., and 1916-1925, 21.04in., and 
1926-1930, 20.6in. The need for drainage was apparent since the growings 
of cereals was the main objective, and therefore 19 miles of surface drains 
were excavated by means of a plough and crowder, at an estimated cost of £2 per 
mile. The remains of many of these can still be seen to-day, but of latter years 
they have hardly functioned. Then later, in some of the fields difficult to drain,, 
the land was ploughed in lands with a high crown to facilitate drainage. 

MANil.OERS. 

The first manager, Mr. Simein Schinckel, of Naracoorte, was appointed in because 
of his practical knowledge of local conditions. He held the position for 12 months, 
and did a good deal of pioneering Avork under Professor Angus. Then he handed 
over to Mr. Harold Wilson, noAV manager of Werribee Research Farm, Victoria. 
He was transferred to Loxton Experimental Faim in 1909, Avhen Mr. W. J. Cole- 
batch was appointed Superintendent of Agriculture in the South-East, and stationed 
at Kybybolite. His efforts were mainly spent in getting a good grip of the con¬ 
ditions, and some years the yields for Avheat Avere as high as 27bush. per acre» 
Then, in other years, they were as low as 6bush. per acre, and therefore it can be 
readily understood that he was soon convinced that cereal groAving could not be 
carried on without drainage. He therefore turned his attention to this problem,. 
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and also the testing of various grasses, in addition to such pioneering work as 
clefiring, ring-barking, and burning logs, <&c. Some Helds were cleared by means 
of explosives, and some local residents have a vivid recollection of some of the 
demonstrations. 

Whilst Mr. W. J. Colebatch was in charge he had the boundary of the farm 
securely wire-netted, thus making it rabbit-proof, and at the same time many 
fields were subdivided and made into smaller and more useful paddocks; many 
of the roads were formed, bores put down, windmills and tanks erected, and 
the cypress planted either side of the diive from the sidjpg to the homestead. 
The men’s quarters and the implement shed were also built. 

POULTRY. 

A poultry station was carried on under the supervision of Mr. D. F. Laurie, 
with Mr. W. C. Kearney in charge, and an egg-laying competition was conducted 
for the benefit of the South-Eastern poultry keepers. 

Then Mr. L. S. Davis took charge for a year or two under Professor A. J. 
Perkins, Director of Agriculture. He inaugurated the change-over to livestock 
from cereals. The present manager, Mr. L. J. Cook, took charge in 1920, and 
he has raised the standard of work to a very high degree. It was largely owing 
to his efforts that the experimental farm was not closed a few years ago. When 
Mr Cook took charge, all the young stock had to be sent away, as soon as they 
were weaned, to another farm, Veitch, in the Murray Mallee. But now, with 
the use of licks and top-dressing and improvement of pastures, this difficulty has 
been overcome, and during the last year or so the position has been reversed, and 
they have stock from other farms on agistments. 

STOCK RECORDS. 

When the estate was cut up in 1906 it %vas subdivided into holdings of about 
700 to 800 aci’es each; records show that the total number was 49 blocks. The 
homestead, together with 1,005 acres immediately around it, was retained for an 
experimental farm, in order to assist the new settlers and the South-East generally. 
However, two other blocks were unallotted, and they were also used until 1920. 

In 1910 the total area of the farm was 2,272 acres. Area under crop was 432 
acres; fallow, 69 acres; orchard, 12 acres; roads, yards, &c., 10 acres; natural 
grasses, 1,749 acres. Stock consisted of 23 horses, 21 cattle, 19 pigs, and 1,302 
sheep. 

To-day the area of the farm is made up as follows:—Under crop, 148 acres; 
pastures 797 acres (including 100 acres not improved); road, yards, orchards, 
etc., 60 acres. The stock carried for the immediate 12 months were as follows:— 
Horses, 24 (including 20 on agistment); cattle. 122; pigs, 58; sheep, 1,464 (in¬ 
cluding stud English Leicester and Crossbred breeding ewes). 

Mr. Cook, in his 1930 report, stated that the number of sheep carried on the 
farm has increased 148 per cent., and 224 per cent, in production of wool during 
the last six years. 

Then in 1931 his report shows a further increase over the seven-year period:— 
Number of sheep increased 150 per cent., and wool 200 per cent., and the cattle 
98 per cent., and butterfat 152 per cent. 

Thirty years ago 26,760 acres cut 200 bales of wool, or it took 130 acres to 
produce one bale of wool; to-day 1,000 acres are producing 90 bales, or one bale 
from 11 acres. It has been estimated that to-day there are 33,000 sheep, 700 
cattle, and 160 horses running on what was the Kybybolite Estate. Of this area 
about 9,000 acres have been improved, and the balance is just as it was in station 
days, except some which has been broken up and cropped, and then left without 
fnkher foeetment, and probably of the 9,000 acres not more than half is regularly 
‘Ijop .dressi^ 
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LEVELLING. 

A considerable area of the land in this district is somewhat similar to many other 
parts of the Commonwealth; the surface is so irregular that it needs levelling 
before it can be cultivated satisfactorily. Those areas enjoy several names, as- 
'^Bay of Biscay,” or "Crab-holey,” or "Gilgi,” which give some idea of their 
natural appearance, which someone has described thus—"It looks as though some¬ 
one had used a tip-dray all over it.” The holes vary in depth from a few inches 
to over a foot, and from 3ft. to 2 chains wide. Mr. Colebatch commenced by 
using a plough and scoop for filling the larger holes. Then later Mr. Syd. 
Shepherd made a leveller, which he used with success on his farm. The land was 
first ploughed when wet with a disc plough, then left until harvest, when the 
leveller was used. A paddock of 200 acres, which grew practically nothing, was 
thus converted into one of his best paddocks, and he is now using it on his other 
fields, levelling them, and thereby making his holding more valuable and pro¬ 
ductive, for levelling prevents the surplus water from lying about, and improves 
the conditions for stock generally, especialy lambing ewes. 

GRASS OR MEADOW HAY. 

The inci*eased stock-carrying conditions which were brought about with the 
improved pastures necessitated the storing of some of this vegetation for use 
during the lean periods of the year. Mr. L. J. Cook, Manager of Kybybolite 
Experimental Farm, saw the need for this, and arranged a Field Day, when a 
number of implements were given a trial on one of the farm paddocks. The 
result was so successful that now each year the majority of the settlers cut some of 
their surplus feed during the spring, and store as either ensilage or meadow hay. 

The clover and grass is first cut with a grass mower, then picked up with a 
sweep rake, and conveyed either to the stack or, in the case of hay, it may bo 
pushed up to the baling or pressing machine, and put into handy-sized bales. 

Where the loose stuff is stacked, stackers are used. These save the heavy 
labor involved in pitching it up on to the stacks. This is a big consideration,, 
because the difficulty of handling loose hay was one of the principal reasons that 
more of this class of fodder was not used. Then last year a grab was introduced 
for handling the ensilage and hay, and this implement will be generally used. 

Another difficulty was the cutting of these heavy crops of clover in the early 
days,! but to-day by using machines with shorter cutting blades and a faster drive, 
no ifficulty is experienced in handling the heaviest and most tangled crops. At 
the present time five baling plants are in regular use in the Kybybolite district. 
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PUU-BBBD 


>epart' 

oental ' Bre«d. 
Ref. 

No. 


Bull. 


031 

083 

084 

035 

030 

046 

040 

060 

061 

062' 

053 

056 

050 

060 

076 


Jersey 

•« 

Ayrshire 
Jersey 
A.I.8. 
Friesian 
Jersey 
; A.I.8. 


AMshire 
I Jersey 


A.I.8. 


994 ' 

jersey 

965 

“ 

990 

Friesian 

996 

A.I.8. 

1004 

Jersey 

1011 

.Jersey 

1017 


1019 


1041 

\.I.S. 

1043 

Jersey 

1045 


1046 

“ 

1056 

1 

1057 


1073 

Friesian 

1074 

Jersey 

1102 

1107 

Friesian 

1112 


1117 

A.I.S. ! 

1127 

Jersey i 

1141 


1143 


1146 


1150 


1152 


1163 

“ 

1154 

“ 1 

1156 

1175 

A.I.S. 

1179 

Jersey 

1180 

“ 

118H 

** 

1190 


1197 

“ 

1199 

«« 

1201 

•• 

1202 

•* 

1208 

1 ** 

1209 

1 .Ayrshire 

1213 

' Jersey 

1218 

1 FrlMlan 

766 

1 

770 

Jersey 

778 

1 Friesian 

795 

•• 

797 

66 

1 

822 

1 « 

828 



885 

886 
846 

846 

847 
861 
876 
880 
881 


I A.I.3. 
I 4« 


Friesian 

Ayrshire 

Jers^ 

AJ.S. 


Cudlee Creek Masterpiece . 

Tuela Senator. 

Angle Farm Richard. 

Banyule Pylon. 

The Bluff, The Banker ... 
BalaklSMl Gri^lda Beets.. 
Euddn%»Flj|lij|a*8 Chief 
8trathearn Bloom's Cupid 
Northfleld Blossom's Lime 
light 

Anfde Farm Maxwell. 

Angle Farm Bfartin . 

Hampden Carlssa's Lad .. 

Pella Silver Lining. 

Pella Graceful Lad. 

Klama Wizard . 

Para Wlrra Don. 

Delma Mercedes Duke ... 

Barina Konlgen Lad. 

Klama Felix. 

Morelia Belle’s Chief IT. .. 
Brinkworth Jewel’s Star .. 
Hampden Mayflower’s 
Aristocrat 

Hampden Brown Chief ... 
River Glen Flower’s Royal 
2nd 

Tuela Doctor . 

Tuela Rajah . 

Tuela Pharaoh . 

Femden Double Combina¬ 
tion 

OakhUl Master King. 

Barina Echo Beets. 

Oakhill Lord Carlos. 

Para Vale Prince HI. 

Anania Nctherland Laddie 
Murray Glen Echo Beets . 

Klama Redman. 

Sweet Haven Mercedes’ 
Chief 

Morelia Dandy. 

Morelia Prlncella’s Chief 
2nd 

Delma Signal . 

Eudunda Presto. 

Para Wlrra Dulcle Pylon 
2nd 

Para Wlrra Millie’s Pylon 
2nd 

Auldearn Damsel’s Chief . 

Hamley Admiral . 

Sunnybrook Royal’s Heir . 
Black Oak Peter Pan .... 
Para Wirra Pretty Noble.. 
Hampden Juanita’s Gam¬ 
boge 

Hampden Guitar's Noble.. 
Wooroora Pearl’s Beau ... 

Tuela Daniel. 

Auldearn Combination ... 
Para Wlrra Pride 2nd .... 
Auldearn Lily’s Warrior .. 

Angle Farm Magnet . 

Greenoaks Firefly’s Duke . 
Anama Netherland Jahl .. 
Hampden Carnation's 
Aristocrat 

Pella Masterpiece. 

Olenowle Netherland 
Triumph 

Crofton Silver King. 

Alexandra’s Repeater’s 
Volunteer ...... 

Morelia Damsel's Chief 8rd 
Bumlea Allck .. .^........ 

Lanacnona Mercedes Duke 

Lallawa Master II. 

Klama Joffw .. • ^ • 

Lanacoona Noble KeUy .. 
Lanaooona Nimble ...... 

Anama Netherland Paul . 
Holly Green i^een's Jamie 
Lallawa 8rd .... 

The Bluff Waratah’s Lime* 
light 8nd_ 


Owner. 

Address. 

T. W. Eoennfeldt. 

Greenock. 

R. A. A. Thiele. 

Julia. 

A. H. Hewlett . 

Reeves Plains. 

W. M. Fletcher. 

Jjewiston . 

W. J. Harding . 

Yongala. 

P. T. Bowker . 

Laura. 

J. J. O’Sullivan . 

Tariee. 

L. F. Rowe. 

Cradock . 

M. B. Saint. 

Saddleworth .. 

D. Selllck. 

Templers. 


Salisbury . 

J. F. Provls. 

Balaklava . 

H. P. Semmler. 

Lyndoch . 

H. Mader. 

Eudunda. 

T. E. Richardson. 

Hill Town . 

E. W. L. Dawkins. 

Willaston. 

A. M. Lodge . 

Ardrossan . 

T. 8. Bishop . 

Melrose . 

R. K. Bertram. 

Coobowie. 

F. J. Young . 

Alford . 

K, 8. A. DoUlng. 

Snowtown. 

C. E. Mayger . 

Kapunda . 

G. A. Noll. 

Canowie Belt . 

W. G. Fldge . 

Bute. 

B. F. Jenkins . 

Salisbury . 

L. W. Hansen. 

Farrell’s Flat . 

A. G. Schunke . 

Manoora .. 

C. Denholm. 

Lyndoch . 

D. T. Angus . 

Clare. 

G. H. S. Schunke. 

Mintaro . 

T. P. I. Anson. 

Steelton. 

Chapman Bros. 

Hoylcton. 

W. 1). Price. 

Kadlna. 


Moonta . 

J. Matneson . 

Snowtown... 

F. Coleman. 

Saddleworth . 

W. H. Thomas. 

Tariee. 

Tf r! TlnHownnH 

Balaklava. 

fl w©f?kert T - - - - T . 

Brinkworth. 

F. N. Gameau. 

Two Wells. 

P, O’Shaughnessy . 

Crystal Brook. 

E. A. Young. 

Port Broughton . 

M p Tfiimpbry 

Leighton . 

W e' Blatchford 

Mintaro ... 

T Halllday ... 

Gawler . 

S, J) f?roshv 

Kadina . 

TC .T TTAfinpn ... 

Eudunda . 

P O 

Eudunda. 

W G H Woithe 

Eudunda. 

Loffler Bros . r . t r r -. 

Morgan . 

0 Garrard - - . 

Farrell’s Flat . 

r? T. T.vnnii 

Kooringa . 

Agricultural College .... 

n T AfkiYiniiAn 

Roseworthy . 

Kooringa . 


Salisbury . 

0. D. Oster . 

Balaklava . 

L. W. Sluggett . 

Seven Hills . 

H. A. WooUey . 

Mount Barker Junction 

k T 'RAffAtS/lfro 

Mylor ... 

k SI’/, A llafAV 

Jervols . 



T IT WIlhAlm . . . 

Mannum . 

T TT 'Raapa . 

Mljang . 

T 'SI kZnrtAa .... 

Charieston . 

8 J Cox i • 

Strathalbyn . 

k Tt 'D/mitIav . . 

MOadows . 

xw/Wjsjy ••••#§•»• 

Mrs. 0. 0. Bowman ... 

Tailem Bend . 

J. M. Irwin . 

Mount Barker . 

W. F. Roads .. 

Inman Valley . 

Mrs. M. H. Bowman ... 

Dashwood’s Gully .... 

V T.AUMAm _ 

Padthaway . 


Nalme . . 

T n WwlA/Mf, . . 

P<ylAn... 

V IT V Awm . 

Peake . 




Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 


Sept., 1934 
Aug., 1934 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
April, 1936 
Oct., 1934 
Oct. 1984 
Oct., 1984 
Oct., 1984 

Oct., 1934 
Oct., 1934 
Oct., 1934 
Dec., 1934 
Dec., 1984 
Jan., 1986 
Feb., 1936 
Nov., 1934 
May, 1935 
Feb., 1935 
Feb., 1985 
June, 1935 
July, 1985 

Mar., 1935 
May, 1935 

May, 1935 
May, 1935 
May. 1935 
June, 1985 

June, 1985 
June, 1935 
June, 1985 
July, 1935 
Sept., 1985 
Sept., 19J5 
Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1935 

Sept., 1935 
Sept., 1985 

Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1935 

Nov., 1935 

Sept. 1935 
Sept., 1935 
Dec., 1935 
Feb.. 1936 
Dec., 1985 
Dec., 1935 

Feb., 1936 
Feb., 1936 
Dec., 1935 
Dec., 1935 
Dec., 1986 
Mar., 1936 
Jan., 1986 
Feb., 1936 
Mar., 1986 
May, 1934 

June, 1984 
May, 1984 

May, 1984 
May, 1934 

Sept., 1984 
Aug., 1934 
June, 1934 
June, 1984 
June, 1934 
June, 1984 
June, 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., im 
Aug., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
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DeiMtft- 

mental 

Sef. 

No. 

Bleed. 

BuU. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date when 
Subside 
Couditloni 
Cease. 

887 

A.I.S. 

Sunnybrook Primrose's 

Pride 

H. J. Jagger. 

Inman Valley. 

Sept., 1984 

888 

«« 

Kiama Pilot. 

J. B. Kerber . 

Woodslde.. 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

891 

Friesian 

Olenowle Ketherland Duke 

R. G. Magor. 

S. D. Stoddart . 

Mtlh^Ua. 

898 

64 

Anama Netherland Dutch* 

Sept., 1984 

904 

Jemy 

man 

Hamley Alpha Prince .... 
Para Vale Klot . 

A. B. Herrmann. 

Mount Torrens. 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

911 

G. W. Woolley. 

Mt. Barker Junction .. 

912 

*• 

Delma Ballarion. 

W. H. Roper . 

Strathalbyn. 

Sept., 1984 




A B nArT.inA.nfi ., 

Palmer. 

Sept., 1984 

914 


Eansaroo Flat Prince .... 

B. McGlinchey . 

Mlllbrook. 

Sept., 1984 

919 

** 

Bemoota Viola's Duke ... 

R. 8. Davie. 

Mount Pleasant. 

Sept., 198; 


66 

Eudunda Roderick . 

A. A. Slckerdick . 

Tweedvale. 

Sept., 1984 

926 

** 

Morelia Digger . 

A. Anderson . 

Meningle . 

Sept., 1984 

937 

Aryshire 

Friesian 

Denbigh Advance . 

J. M. Robinson . 

Meadows . 

Oct., 1984 

988 

Murray Glen Sylvia Orlselda 

R. Gugielmin . 

Jervols. 

Oct., 1984 

954 

66 

Glen Murray King Pontiac 

R. WUUams . 

Cooke’s Plains . 

Oct., 1934 

907 

** 

WiUowvale Knight Posch . 
Willowvale Model Posch . 

D. Thomson . 

Long Flat . 

June, 1986 

968 

66 

C. Rowley. 

Mypo^a . 

Long Flat . 

Jan., 1986 
June, IW 

909 


WiUowvale Snow Posch .. 

W. R. Evans . 

972 

Jersey 

Ontario Marcus . 

T. H. Rayson. 

Native Valley. 

Nov., 1984 

978 

Ayrshire 

Talmont Jamie. 

F. M. Green . 

North Gumeracha .... 

Nov., 1984 

980 

Je^y 

Alinda Noble Combination 

W. A. Mueller . 

Ambleslde . 

Jan., 1986 

981 

Alinda Eminent Boy. 

A. M. Frahn. 

Mannum . 

April, 1986 

982 

66 

Alinda Lady's Lad . 

S. S. Rathjen . 

Mannum . 

April. 1086 

1001 

66 

Wooroora Rosalind's 

Orlando 

K. M. Bowen . 

Flaxley . 

Feb., 1986 

1020 

** 

Eudunda Whoopee . 

J. Hickey . 

Jervols. 

Mar.. 1936 

1022 

** 

Ontario Eclipse . 

A. M. Garruthers . 

Naming. 

May, 1986 

1028 

«• 

Ontario Mak. 

J. Hobbs. 

Cherry Gardens. 

June, 1086 

1024 

66 


C. C. Spencer . 

Clarendon . 

June, 1986 

1086 

66 

Crofton Sultan . 

C. Weldenhofer . 

Ponde . 

Aug.; 1036 

1028 

** 

Crofton Talisman. 

J. Rodda. 

Amlloslde . 

April, 1936 
May, 1086 

1029 


River Glen Night ... 

B. S. W. Wise . 

.Tervols. 

1081 

“ 

Para Wlrra Daniel. 

H. J. Heinemanu. 

Walkerle . 

Mar. 1036 

1088 

** 

Fernden High Commander 

L. H. Powell. 

ParlUa . 

Juif 1086 

1042 

** 

Clarendon Eyre Eminent’s 
Brigadeer 

Timbungalung Excelsior .. 

G. R. NIcholls . 

Plnnaroo . 

Sept., 1086 

1064 


A. Kelly . 

Point McLeay Mission 
Station 

Milang . 

June. 1986 

1076 


Channel View McEwin's 
Dawn 

Point McLeay . 

June, 1936 

1078 

A.LS. 

Stratheam Admiral. 

L. P. Peach and C. S. B. 
Paech 

Tepko . 

July, 1986 

1079 

Je^y 

Retford Skipper. 

V. T. Bartlett. 

Murray Bridge .. 

Sept., 1036 

1080 

Cudlee Creek Flashlight .. 

T. M. Smeo. 

Charleston. 

June, 1936 

1096 

“ 

Cudlee Creek Jazz Boy 2nd 

H. 0. Hannaford. 

Belair. 

July, 1986 

1110 

Friesian 

Glen Murray Netherland 

King. 

Kiama Dasher . 

J. 0. Kemick. 

1 Lameroo . 

Sept., 1986 

1116 

A.I.S. 

H. B. Kuchel . 

Murray Bridge . 

Sept., 1986 

1122 

Jersey 

Gum Hill Defender. 

R. J. Stone... 

Bull’s Creek . 

Sept., 1986 

1128 

“ 

Gum Hill Lord Grey. 

L. C. Mann . 

MUang . 

Sept., 1936 

1124 


Pembroke Playmate. 

M. N. PhlUis. 

Strathalbyn. 

Sept., 1986 

1126 

** 

Pembroke Dusk. 

J. M. YeUand. 

Milang . 

Sept., 1986 

1126 


Glandore Neat Lad. 

W.L. McDonald . 

Mount Barker. 

Sept., 1936 

1128 

** 

Alinda Skipper. 

Hampden Blonde's Oxford 

W. 8. YeUand . 

MUang . 

Sept., 1986 

1180 

** 

B. L. Goode . 

Narrung. 

Sept., 1986 

1182 

** 

Scrub View Victor. 

D. Mundie. 

Gumeracha . 

Sept., 1986 

1186 

** 

Lanacoona Don . 

W. D. Whlttam. 

Ashbourne. 

Sept., 1986 

1186 

“ 

Bumlea Twlnkler. 

J. R. Chapman . 

YumaU. 

Sept., 1936 

1146 

** 

Alexandra Dora's Signal.. 

H. S. Stanton. 

Strathalbyn. 

Sept., 1986 

1147 

** 

Delma Bellboy. 

H. J. Edwards. 

Mount Barker. 

Sept., 1986 

1149 

** 

Eudimda Karlni. 

8. A. Bone . 

Plnnaroo . 

Sept., 1986 

1160 

** 

Mira Chana Noble 2nd. ... 

H. A. L. Maldment .... 

Goolwa. 

Oct., 1986 

1163 

** 

Lanacoona Pelledes. 

E. M. Hodges. 

Lameroo . 

Nov., 1986 

1170 

A.LS. 

Long Flat Mayflower's 
Limelight 

Glen Murray Dauphin .... 

R. E. Shankland . 

.lervois. 

Oct.. 1986 

1171 

Friesian 

C. R. Collins. 

Wall Flat. 

Nov., 1986 

1176 

Jemy 

Pembroke Treasure. 

M. M. Limbert . 

Coonalpyn. 

Dee., 1986 

1187 

Hampden Mayfem's 
Gamboge 

B. F. Schutr. 

Eden valley . 

Dec., 1936 

1191 

'* 

Pella Gamboge Knight- 

L. H. Burtt. 

Coonalpyn. 

Dec.. 1086 

1198 

A.LS. 

Stratheam Kingston. 

E. W. Sender . 

Springton ., 

Dec , 1986 

1205 

Friesian 

Anama Netherland Black 
Prince 

R. Ellis . 

Wanbl . 

Jan., 1985 

214 

Jersey 

Alinda Bridegroom . 

Gepp Bros. . 

Montaciite. 

Feb 1935 

216 


Crofton Sentinel. 

J. Bates. 

Macclesfield. 

Feb!! 1985 

216 

** 

Crofton Lord Starbright .. 

R. H. WlUIams. 

Mount Lofty. 

Mar., 1985 

868 

A.1B. 

Hlawarra Bonnie . 

Para Wlrra Pansy's Pylon. 
Gambler Major Twinkler . 

A. C. Bigbam. 

Mount Gambit! . 

July, 1984 

1872 

Jersey 

J. M. Wray. 

Hynam . 

July, 1984 

IbS 


W. F. Koop . 

Glencoe Bast.. 

Aug., 1084 

66 

Gambler Rose Chief. 

0. R. Davis. 

O.B. Flat. 

Aug., 1984 

IS 

66 

SdieyRoyal .. 

C. R. Kerr.. 

Compton .., , 

Alls 10S4 

FiMan 

Anama Aloartra Rex. 

J. 8. McBlioy. 

L^haber. 

Sept., 1M4 

.25 

w 

Anama Netherland Xing 4th 

H.L.Mlte6 .. 

Hynam . 

Sept., 1984 

-Jeisey 

Pembroke MaJ^io . 

F, W. Staude . 

Naracoorte . 

Sept., 1985 
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Pm-BRID 


Depart-! 
mental, 


AilW 

948 

974 

996 

1048 

1119 

1158 

1106 

1167 

1108 

1217 

1016 

1018 

1169 

764 

781 

848 

849 

854 

908 

916 

942 

964 

966 

985 

1030 

1101 

1108 

1100 


1111 

1151 


Breed. 


Bull. 


Owner. 


Address. 


Date wben 
Subsidy 
CondlUonf 
Cesse. 


Ayrshire 

Jersey 
Red PoU 
Ayrshire 
A.I.8, 
Jersey 
Ayrshire 


Red Poll 


Jersey 


A.I.S. 


Kyby. Ivan. 

Kyby. Bonnie Prince ... 

Oambier Star Bene . 

Victoria Captain. 

Kyby. Oliver . 

River Olen Mascot. 

Rivoll Prince . 

Gowrie Park Imperator . 

Kyby Gesture. 

Kyby Gallant. 

Victoria Lustre. 

Hampden Winsome Boy .. 
Hampden Starbrlght Signal 
Tue La Velle Lathmore 


Chief 

Morelia Bill. 

Glen Valley Watchman ... 
Lanacoona Silver Koble .. 
Sunnybrook Boronia's 
James 


H. J. S. Clark. 

M. Glynn. 

0. Hitchcock. 

J. L. Hoggarth. 

G. D. Stuckey. 

M. Gilders. 

J.H. Williams . 

L. S. Davie. 

H. W. HoUand. 

A. W. Kilsby . 

J. V. Angus. 

H. B. Davies. 

J. T. Sparrow. 

W. anfi F. A. Agncw 

H. L. Bruce . 

C. F. Jericho. 

I. B. Preiss. 

F. W.A. DuBois .. 


Moorak ... 
KybyboUte 
Moorak ... 
Kalangadoo 
RendeTsham 
Beachport.. 
Naracoorte 
Kybybolite 
Millicent .. 
Yahl. 


Kalangadoo 

Uranl.. 

Curramulka 

Curramnlka 


Kimba. 

Butler 


Wudinna, 


Sept., 1934 
Oct., 1084 
Dec., 1084 
Feb., 1086 
May, 1085 
Sept., 1086 
Sept., 1086 
Sept., 1036 
Oct., 1986 
Oct., 1085 
Jan., 1036 
Mar., 1036 
Mar., 1986 


July, 1984 
July, 1084 
Aug., 1984 
July, 1084 


It 

Jei^y 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

s« 

14 

Frisian 

14 

Jersey 


Kiama Starlight. 

Glandore Neat Boy. 

Bumlea Dandy. 

Angle Farm Roy . 

Hampden Blonde’s Count 

Delma Gipy’s King . 

Pembroke Sylvan. 

Femden Bell’s Combination 
Black Oak I^tty Mike ... 
Anama Pontiac Crystal... 
Glen Murray Olda’s Cru¬ 
sader 

Olen Murray Netherland 
Duke 

Eudunda Pathflnder. 


W. C. & F. L. Jettner .. 
G. M. McKechnie. 

A. R. Butler. 

O. J. Partin^n. 

W. Doudle. 

B. R. Bison. 

J. H. Octoman. 

J. Newell. 

G. T. Frost. 

J. L. Simms . 

W. V. Jacobs . 

P. T. Vanstone. 

D. Forbes . 


Yandlah ... 
Tumby Bay 
Ungarra ... 
Llpson .... 
Coulta .... 
Cleve . 



Alford .. 
Cummins 
Bdillilie . 


Cummins 
Cleve ... 


June, 1034 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1984 
Mar., 1085 
Jan., 1986 
Nov., 1084 
Feb., 1935 
BCay, 1085 
Aug., 1085 
Sept., 1035 
Sept., 1985 

Sept., 1936 

Sent.. 1085 


RESULTS OF MEADOW HAY COMPETITION. 

(HILLS DISTRICTS.) 


Conducted by the South Australian Advisory Dairy Committee and judged by Mr. R. Hill 
(Agricultural Instructor). Won by Mr. F. P. Smith, Blackwood. 


Address. 


Suita¬ 
bility of 
Plants. 
26 


Curing. 

26 


Stage 

of 

Cutting. 

15 


Apparent 

Nutritive 

Value. 

25 


Competitor. 


Smith, F. P. 

Peters, H. B. ... 

Smee, T. M. 

Smith, H. L. ... 
Liebel^Mrs. A. A. 
Illowra Est. Ltd. 

Peters, R. 

Rowley, B. T. .. 
Dunne, J. P. ... 
Francis, A. E. .. 


Blackwood ... 
Mt. Compass .. 
Charleston .... 
Encounter Bay 
Littlehampton 
Inman Valley. 
Mt. Compass . 

Myponga. 

Mt. Barker .. 
Bugle Ranges. 


23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

23 

22 

24 

21 

23 

22 

21 

21 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

22 

19 


14 

23 

14 

22 

13 

22 

14 

21 

13 

21 

13 

21 

13 

21 

12 

20 

13 

20 

13 

19 


Storing. 

10 

Total. 

100 

10 

94 

10 

93 

10 

91 

8 

89 

10 

88 

10 

87 

10 

86 

10 

83 

8 

82 

8 

81 


THE WINNING ENTRY. 

In his comments on the various entries, Mr. Hill stated that the stack entered by the winner 
was exceptionally well cured and well housed in an iron-roofed hayshed. It consisted of a 
mixture of subterranean clover, barley grass, soft brome grass, sterile brome, silver grass, peren- 
nial rye grass, and a little geranium. It was of splendid colour with the clover leaves all intact, 
and the whole mixture handled well. Top-dressed with two cwts. of super per acre, and the 
hay was out when the clover was in the flowering stage; left in rows and carted within ten 
days of cutting. It was a very attractive hay, and the herd of cows was keeping up production 
without the addition of concentrates. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

OONFERENOE OF MID-NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

The Annwn.! Conference of Branches of the Agpricultural Bureau was held at Laura 
on March 14th. 

Mr, R. H. Lines presided, and the opening address was delivered by the Hon. 
A. P. Blesing, M.L.C. Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), 
Dr. A. B. Callaghan (Principal Roseworthy Agricultural tJollege), H. B. Barlow 
(Chief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert), E. L. 
Orchard and J. O. Hatter (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), 
and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary) represented the Department of Agriculture. 

The following papers were read and discussed:—‘^Bush Fire Legislation,’' R. J. 
Rose (Laura); Growing and Harvesting Lucerne Seed,'’ K. H, Moore (James¬ 
town); *^In 3 reasing the Sheep carried on the Small Farm," W. J. Cronin (North 
Bundaleer) ; * <Refrigeration," J. Bowker (Laura). 

Addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spafford, '^Diseases of Cereals,'^ and 
‘^Pigs on the Farm," by H. B. Barlow. 

Conference adopted the following resolutions:—^^That the 1935 Conference be 
held at Redhill;" ‘‘That section 17 of the Bush Fires Act be altered to compel all 
farmers to clear and plough around their own crops;" “ That a travelling veterinary 
surgeon be appointed to visit all districts of the State;" “ That flour millers be 
requested to put flour into now bags;" “ That in the opinion of this Conference 
district councils should more rigidly enforce the provisions of the Noxious Weeds Act;'' 
“That the Government be requested to raise the price of wheat." 

At the evening session Mr. Anderson delivered an address, illustrated with lantern 

slides, “Poultry on the Farm.”_ 

WOMEN'S SESSION. 

A special session was held for delegates from Women's Branches in the Mid-North 
Districts. The following papers were read:—“Feeding of Infants,” Sister Harslett 
(Gladstone); “Good Fellowship,'^ Mrs. F. Cummings (Belalie); “Toys,” Mrs. S. 
Page (Belalie). Miss iJ. Campbell, of the Education Department, addressed the 
delegates. 

CONFERENCE OF LOWER SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

The Committee of the Tantanoola Branch of the Agricultural Bureau is to be 
congratulated on the very fine attendance of representatives of Branches in the Lower 
South-East who attended the Annual Conference at Tantanoola on April llth. 
Delegates were present from the following Branches:—Allandale East, Penola, Mount 
Gambier, Millieent, Rendelsham, Kalnngadoo, and Tantanoola. 

Mr. G. H. Bird (Chairman of the local Branch) presided, and the Department of 
Agriculture was represented by Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agricul¬ 
ture), who delivered the opening address, H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) 
L, J. Cook (Manager, Kybybolite Experimental Farm), E. S. Alcock, W. H. Downes, 
and A. L. Warren (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard • (General Secretary), and 
F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau). 

The agenda covered a wide range of subjects, the following papers providing excel¬ 
lent discussions;—“Sore Shoulders on Horses," J. Carthew (Tantanoola); “Motor 
Taxation from the Point of View of Primary Producers," W. M. Laslett (Allandale 
East); *' Improving the Butter Fat Standard of Dairy Herds," W. H. Downes (Mount 
Gambier); “Side Lines on the Farm," B. Hateley (Millieent); “Is Mixed Farming 
Jk*ieittitfeally or Economically Unsoundf" A. A. Sassanowsky (Mount Gambier). 

Conferee adopted the following resolutions:—“That the 1935 Conference be held 
At* Mount Gambier. this Conference strongly recommends that arrangements 

be limde for a deputation, comprising delegates from all Branches of the Bureau, to 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Adelaide. 

OOVERNINO COUNCIL; 

A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, MA„ D.Sc. 

L. T. (i)WAN, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.IA. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and wcILpropoitioned ooune of instruction in the theory jnd practice 
of Genetid Agriculture, induding Viticulture and Oenology, as well as all phases of 
Livestock Huwandty. 

The Diploma Course indudes diree years of class»room tuition and practical work, 
and carries the academic distinction of RJ^.A. 

opportunities offered for the training of boys of 16 years of age ot 
over. Splendid food and accoirunodaffon. hot and cold water. Ample qwrting facili¬ 
ties, gymnasium, sports oval, tennis courts, and swimming pool. 

FEES .—£50 per 00001.1, which covets hoard and lodging, instruction, medkal fee 
and dispensaty expenaaa. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six scholarships are open for competition annuaUy, each 
valued at £136 Ids. 

Write for further particulars, and prospectus, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

ROSEWORTHY. 
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wait on the Premier during the next Annual Congress requesting either the abolition 
or a substantial reduction in motor registration, and that the resolution be included 
on the 1934 Congress agenda.’^ ‘^That this Conference appreciates the action of 
the Commonwealth Government in granting a rebate on super, and strongly recom¬ 
mends the continuance of the scheme. ** That the income tax returns papers be 
made leas complicated—more like the old income tax papers.’’ 

CONFERENCE OF UPPER SOUTH-EASTERfT BRANCHES. 

Branches represented in the Upper South-East held their Annual Conference at 
Wolseley on March 21st. 

Mr. J. E. Ridgway, president of the Wolseley Branch, occupied the chair, and the 
opening address was delivered by Mr. S. Shepherd, member of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture. Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), C. F. Ander¬ 
son (Poultry Export), A. L. Warren (District Horticultural Instructor), H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary) of the Agricultural 
Bureau, attended on behalf of the Department of Agriculture, 

Papers were read by Messrs. G. D. Butler (Wolseley), ‘‘Fallowing,” and H. Bond 
(Tatiara), ‘ ‘ Malting Barley. ’ ’ 

Mr. Spafford replied to questions dealing with various aspects of the cultivation of 
wheat, and addressed delegates on “Fat Lambs.” Mr. Anderson also delivered an 
address, “The Poultry Industry.” 

It was decided that the 1935 Conference should be held at Mundalla, and that a 
veterinary officer should be attached to the Agricultural Bureau, quite apart from the- 
Stock and Brands Department, this matter to be treated as very urgent. 


ADVISORY BOA RD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Boi-rd of Agriculture was held on March 28th, 
there being present Messrs. A. J. Cooke (Chairman), S. Shepherd, P. J. Baily, F. Coleman,. 
H. N. Wicks, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. R. 11. Martin, A. M. Dawkins, and Prof. 
A. J. Perkins. 

Resignation of Member ,—The resignation of Mr. P. IT. Jones was accepted, and 
it was decided to place on record an appreciation of his services to the Agricultural 
Bureau of South Australia, 

Appointment of New Member ,—The Secretary reported tliat Mr. A. J. A. Koch had 
accepted the invitation of the Minister to act as a member of the Board. 

Broadcasting Lectures ,—The Secretary reported that a series of six broadcast 
addresses had been arranged by departmental officers, which would bo given at fort- 
nightly intervals, and that if proved satisfactory arrangements to be made for a 
further series. 

Life Members, —Messrs. E. R. Moss and E. J. Moritz were approved as life members 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Members .—The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches.— 
Gladstone Women —Miss T. Leesue; Wandearah—T. Ryan, H. Davis, A. L. 
O’Shaughnessy, J. Dennis, E. V. Eagle, W. Vanstono, R. Vanstone, M. Coventry; 

Balhannah Women’s—Mrs. R. James; Allandale East—T. A. Earl; Snowtown G. T. 

Freebairn; Blyth—E. II. Denning; Myponga~~D. Coombo; Laura—J. L. Read, L. 8. 
Wurm, E. T. Hollitt; Auburn Women’s—Miss Hitchcox; Sutherlands—E. Bannear; 
Brownlow—B. Biar; Warramboo—Albert Hurrell; Upper Wakefield—H. W. Gregor,. 
E. C. Gregor; Nantawarra—M. P. Hamdorf; Truro—A. J. Stoinert, O. C. Steinert; 
CHimmins—W. L. Reed; Yaninee—J. G. Christian, C. H. Ruhe, J. Miohell, W. J. 
'Wilidns, 0. C. Chewings, C. Kidman, J. Holland, C. A. Roe. 

No. of present members, 8,024; No. of Branches, 336. 

Several items were discussed in Committee. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The fcllowmg figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
«how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of March, 1934, also the average 
precipitation for March, and the average annual rainfall. 


Av'ge. 

Station. For Av'ge. Annual 

Mar., for Rain- 

1034. Mar. faU. 


I I I 

Far North and Upper North. 
Oodnadatta .... 0*92 0-44 4-69 

Marree. 0-79 0-63 6-93 

Farina. 0‘66 0*67 6*48 

Copley. 0*89 0*70 7*93 

Beltana. 0-81 0*70 8*63 

BUnman . 0-53 0*78 11-92 

Hookina . 0*67 0*68 11-46 

Hawker. 0*78 0*61 12*31 

Wilson. 0*70 0*59 11-82 

Cordon . 0*22 0*74 10*69 

Cuom . 0*02 0*60 13*29 

Port Augusta.... 0*10 0*72 9*46 

Bruce. — 0*71 9*96 

Hammond. — 0*67 11*27 

Wilmington .... 0-02 0*80 17*43 

Willowie . 1*13 0*72 12*28 

Melrose . 0*18 1*07 22*94 

Booleroo Centre 0*26 0*67 16*23 

Port Germoin ... 0-18 0*75 12*66 

Wirrabara. 0*40 0*95 19*34 

Appila. 0*33 0*88 14*66 

Cradock. 0*83 0*57 10*83 

Carrieton. 0*43 0*58 12*29 

Johnburg . 0*66 0*55 10*69 

Eurelia . 0 17 0*60 12*86 

Orroroo. 0*34 0*64 13*23 

Nackara . 0*53 0*83 11*18 

Black Rock. 0*61 0*69 12*43 

Oodlawirra .... 0*62 0*73 11*67 

Peterborough.... 0*34 0*72 13*27 

Yongala. 0*16 0*67 14*47 

North East. 

Yunta . 0-80 0*68 8*64 

Waukaringa .... 0*50 0*60 7*97 

MannahiU. 0-47 0*54 8*21 

Cockbum . 0*33 0*49 7*98 

Broken Hill, 

N.S.W. 0*76 0*63 9*67 

Lower North. 

Port Pirie . 0*24 0*82 13*26 

•Port Broughton. 0*20 0*61 13*92 

Bute. 0*23 0*66 16*49 

Laura. 0*26 0*86 17*99 

Caltowie . 0*40 0*83 16*76 

Jamestown. 0*68 0*86 17*76 

Gladstone ...... 0*32 0*73 16*33 

Crystal Brook ... 0*28 0*70 16*82 

Georgetown .... 0*24 0*82 18*41 

Narridy. 0*16 0*80 16*88 

KedhiU . 0*18 0*72 16*61 

Spalding . 0*27 0-80 18*99 

Cra^are. 0*22 0*72 18*71 

Yaoka . 0*16 0*66 16*40 

Koolunga . 0*16 0*66 16*43 

Snow^n. 0-23 0*73 16*71 



Lower North— continued* 


Brinkworth 

Blyth. 

Clare . 

Mintaro ... 
Watervale . 
Auburn ... 


Hoyleton. 0-33 

Baiaklava. 0*68 

Port Wakefield .. 0*51 

Terowie. 0*26 

Yarcowie. 0*20 

HaUett. 0*37 

Mount Bryan.... 0*63 

Kooringa. 0*62 

Farrell’s Flat ... 0*38 

West of Murray ! 

Manoora . 0*62 

Saddleworth .... 0*58 1 

Marrabel. 0*41 

Riverton. 0*45 

Tarlee . 0*26 

Stockport . 0*46 

Hamley Bridge . 0*42 

Kapunda ....... 0*36 

Freeling. 0*31 

Greenock. 0*61 

Truro. 0*39 

Stockwell . 0*37 

Nuriootpa. 0*45 

Angaston. 0*41 

Tanunda. 0*47 

Lyndoch . 0*46 

Williamstown ... 0*42 


Range. 

0*82 

0*93 

0*85 

1-00 

0*81 

0*80 

0*78 

0*99 

0*88 

0*95 

0*94 

0*88 

0*92 

0*99 

1-02 

0*85 

0*97 


Adelaide Plains. 

Owen. 0*63 0*65 

Mallala . 0*64 0*76 

Roseworthy .... 0*52 0*81 

Gawler. 0*37 0*91 

Two Wells. 0*47 0*78 

Virginia. 0*63 0*86 

Smithfield. 0*48 0*89 

Salisbury. 0*43 0*95 

Adelaide . 0*66 1*02 

Glen Osmond.... 0*66 1*03 

Magill . 0*49 1*16 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 
Teatree Gully ... 0*68 1*23 

Stirling West . •. 1*34 1*80 

Uraidla . 1*16 1*80 

Clarendon. 1*03 1*49 

MorphettVale ,. 0*96 1*12 

Noarlunga. 0*70 1*02 

Willunga. 0*68 1*22 

Aklinga. 0*66 1*06 
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RAINFALL — eonHnutd^ 



Ay'ge. 

1 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Station. 

For 

Av*ge. 

Av*g 

Annu 

for 

Rain¬ 


Mar., 

for 

Rain- 

Mar. 

fall. 


1934. 

Mar. 

rail. 


Mount Lofty 

Hyponga. 

Nonnanville.... 

Yankalilla. 

Mount Pleasant. 

Birdwood . 

Gumeraoha .... 
MUlbrook Res... 

Tweedvale. 

Woodside . 

Ambleside. 

Naime. 

Mount Barker . 

Eobunga . 

Macclesfield ... 

Meadows. 

8trathalbyn ... 


Ranges— corUinued, 


West or Spenoeb*s 


Nullarbor . 

Fowler's Bay •.. 

Penong . 

Koonibba . 


Streaky Bay . 

... 

JIunnipa. 

Kyanoutta • • 
Talia 

PortSDiston 
Yeelanna .... 
.Ouminfai .... 
Portlittoofai'. 

mui jnwii # • * 
Amo Bay ••• 


2-72 

0*84 

9*98 

1-68 

0*71 

8*84 

0-26 

0*62 

11*93 

0*42 

0*64 

12*23 

0*43 

0*67 

12*11 

0*27 

0*66 

11*62 

0*33 

0*60 

10*16 

0*37 

0*36 

10*61 

0*41 

0*40 

10*60 

0*38 

0*54 

14*88 

0*49 

1- 

■ — 

0*76 

0*60 

13*87 

0*89 

—■ 

— 

0*27 

0*48 

14*63 

0*46 

0*63> 

16*60 

1*64 

0*63 

16*02 

2*66 

.0*33 

17*61 

1*22 

0*81 

19*43 

2*90 

0*64 

U*14 

2*06 

.0*70 

16-87 

L07 

0*61 

18*26 

1*00, 

.0^72 

12^63 


West or Spencer’s Gulp— continued, 
Rudall ......... 0-96 0*45 13*11 

Cleve . Ml 0*78 14*71 

Cowell. 0*78 0*81 11*11 

MiltaUe . 1*12 0*98 13*6< 

Darke’s Peak ... 0*71 0*48 16*25 

Kimba. 0*71 0*50 11-8^ 


Murray Flats and 

Valley 

Meningie. 

0*32 

0*90 

18*42 

Milang. 

0-24 

0*79 

14*97 

Langhome’s Ck.. 

0-46 

092 

14*90 

WelBngton . 

0*60 

0*87 

14*70 

Tailem Bend .... 

0*67 

1*01 

16*08 

Murray Bridge .. 

0*40 

0-90 

13*64 

Gallington. 

0*34 

0*84 

16*22 

Mannuxn . 

0*38 

0*84 

11*63 

Palmer. 

0*21 

0*87 

16*66 

Sedan. 

0-23 

0-69 

1211 

Swan Reach. 

0*13 

0*70 

10*62 

Blanchetown • •. 

0*24 

0*81 

11*03 

Eudunda.. 

0*37 

0*81 

17*18 

Sutherlands .... 

0*27 

0*65 

10*88 

Morgan . 

0*36 

0*64 

9*21 

Waikerie. 

0*28 

0*64 

9*70 

Ovorland Comer 

0*10 

0*81 

10*37 

Loxton . 

0*26 

0*83 

11*65 

Renmark. 

0*18 

0*68 

10*49 


Yobke 

Wallaroo. 

Kadina . 

Moonta . 

Paskeville. 

Maitland. 

Ardrossan. 

Port Victoria .. 
Curramulka ... 

Minlaton. 

Port Vincent .. 
Brentwood .... 

Stansbury. 

Warooka. 

Yorketown .... 
Edithburgh .... 


Peninsula. 

0*46 0*81 

0*64 0*87 

0*40 0*86 

0*61 0*76 

0*48 0*85 

0*37 0*74 

0*46 0*67 

0*64 0*88 

0*47 0*83 

0*28 0*64 

0-57 0*73 ; 

0-38 0*78 

0*57 0*67 

0*66 0*74 

0*41 0*81 


Cape Borda. 

0-76 

0*88 

Kingscote . 

0*66 

0*81 

Pennesbaw.1 

0-62 

0*73 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-60 

101 

Port Elliot . 

0*64 

101 

Goolwa . 

0-62 

0-97 

Copeville. 

0-23 

0*71 

Meribah. 

0*36 

0*63 

Alawoona . 

0*32 

0*39 

Mindarie. 

0*32 

0*60 

Sandalwood .... 

0S2 

0*64 

Karoonda .< 

0*28 

0*67 

Pinnaroo ....... 

0-33 

0-91 

Parilla. 

0*31 

0*67 

Lameroo. 

0*66 

0*81 

Parrakie . 

0-33 

0*80 

Geranium . 

0-36 

0*89 

Peake. 

0*43 

1*03 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*64 

0*96 

Coomandook .... 

0*33 

0*96 

Coonalpyn. 

0*44. 

0*89 

Tintinara .. 

0*41 

0*91. 

Keith.. 

0*47 

0*79 

Bordertown .... 

0*54 

0*82 

Wolseley.. 

0*63 

0*77 

Frances... 

0*47 

0*92 

Naracoorte 

0*20 

1*02 

Penola. 

0*36 

1*24 

Lucindale . 

0*10 

, 1*01 

Kingston. 

0*20 

1*01 

Robe... 

0*30 

.1*93 

Beachport .. 

0*66 

1*17 

Milhoent ..* 

0*60 

. 1*32 

Kalangadoo .... 

0-.46 


.Mount Gambia.. 

0*63 

, 1;43 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 

April. 

May. 

Adelaide. 

* 

— 

— 

Alawoona . 

* 



AUandale Eant .... 

t 

27 

25 

Alma . 

* 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

t 

6 

4 

Arthurton. 

1185 

— 

— 

Ashbourne. 

4i 

25 

23 

Auburn Women’s .. 

1222 

27 

25 

Balaklava . 

4c 

23 

28 

Balhannah. 

4c 

— 

— 

Balumbab. 

t 


— 

Balhannah Women’s 

t 


16 

Balumbah Women s 

4c 

mm 

2 

Beetaloo Valley ... 
Belalio Women’s ... 

t 

23 

28 

t 

10 

8 

Bern. 

41 

30 

Mil 

Belvidere. 

4c 


— 

Blackheath . 

t 



Black Rock. 

« 



Black Springs. 

t 


— 

Blackiiiood. 

* 

9 

14 

Blylh . 

t 

27 

25 

Booborowie. 

4c 

23 

28 

Booleroo Centre ... 

4c 

27 

26 

Boolgun. 

BoorB Plains. 

4c 

♦ 


_ 

Borrika. 

4c 

— 


Bom hill . 

4c 

23 

28 

Brentwood. 

1186 

5 

3 

Brinkley. 

4c 

26 

23 

Bnnkworth. 

4c 

23 

28 

Brownlow. 

t 


B 

Buchanan. i 

4c 


BS 

Bute. 

* 


D 

Butler. 

« ' 


■9 

Cahph . 

4c 


1 

Caralue. 

4c 

25 

23 

Carrow. 

4c 

26 

23 

Charra . 

4c 

— 

—, 

Cherry Gardens ... 

t 

28 

26 

Chilpuddie Rook .... 

4c 

— 


Clare Women’s. 

t 

— 

^^9 

Clarendon . 

4c 

23 


Cleve . 

4c 

7 


Collie . 

4c 

4 


Coomandook. 

4c 

27 


Coonawarra. 

4c 

26 


Coonawarra Women’c- 

4c 

18 

16 

Cummins... 

4c 

13 

11 

Cungena.. 

t 

5 

3 

Currency Cieek .... 

4c 

30 

28 

Dudley. 

4c 

mm 

— 

Elbow Hill. 

4c 


24 

Eudunda . 

4c 

■H 


Eurelia. 

* 



Eur^ Women’s .. 

4i 

■a 

HE 

ITs.rMilBs IHat ...... 

* 

27 


Einnis .... 

t 



ITMLnAAS .......... 

4c 



.. 

ii^ 







Oawler River .... 

4« 



rUurVKMMtAWn . .".T... 

a- 

\ 28 




88 

1 26 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 



Gladstone . 

4c 

27 

25 

Gladstone Women’s 

Glencoe . 

Goode. 

t 

* 

17 

10 

16 

8 

Goode Women’s.... 

4c 

— 

— 

Greenock. 

4i 

9 

30 

Green Patch . 

t 

26 

24 

Gumeracha . 

4i 

30 

28 

Hanson . 

4c 

24 

29 

Hartley . 

4c 

25 

23 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

4c 

—' 

— 

Hope Forest . 

t 

2 

7 

Hope Forest (Wom’s) 

t 

— 

— 

Hoyleton. 

4c 

16 

21 

Inman Valley . 

t 

19 

17 

Jamestown . 

« 

18 

16 

Jervois. 

t 

12 

10 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

4c 

14 

12 

Kalangadoo. 

4c 

1 

14 

12 

Kalyan. ' 

1 4c 

18 

16 

Kanganlla Women’s 

4> 

19 

17 

Kanni. 

4c 

— 

— 

Kap)nnie . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Kapunda. 


13 

11 

Karoonda . 

4c 

25 

30 

Keith . 

4c 

26 

24 

KeUy . 


7 

5 

KiKi. 

A 

— 

— 

Kilkorran. 

t 

26 

24 

Kongorong . 

4c 

23 

28 

Koolunga . 

Koombba. ' 

t 

— 

— 

4c 

26 

24 

Koonunga. 

41 

— 

— 

Koppio. 

t 

24 

29 

Kiingm *. 

4i 

30 

28 

Kuitpo. 

t 

26 

23 

Kulkawirra . 

4c 

10 

8 

Kyancutta. 

4c 

3 

1 

Kybybolite . 

* 

26 

24 

Kybybobte Women’s 

4c 

— 

26 

Lameroo . 

4r 

28 

Langhorne’s Creek . 

4c 

25 

23 

Laura. 

4* 

28 

26 

Laura Bay. 

4i 

— 

2 

Laura Bay Women’s 

1222 

10 

8 

Lensw’d & F’st Range 

4> 

— 


Light’s Pass. 

Lipson . 

t 

4c 

28 

26 

Lone Gum & Monash 

4t 

26 

23 

Lone Pme . 

1185 

23 

28 

Lowbank. 

4c 

25 

23 

Loxton. 

4c 

13 

11 

Lyndoch . 

McLaren Flat .... 

Ills 

24 

29 

McLaren Flat Wm’s 

1223 

5 1 

3 

Macclesfield. 

t 

19 

17 

MacGiUivray. 

4« 

24 

29 

MaUals . 

Maltee .. 

4* 

4c 

16 

26 

2l 

24 

Mangalo. 

4i 

n 

« 

Mangalo Women’s . 

t 


Marama . 

Meadows 

1* 


23 
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INDEX TO BUREAU REPORTS—co»<»nu«rf. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meet ings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

April. 

May. 

April. 

May. 

Milang . 

t 

14 

26 

Roseworthy . 

t 

— 

— 

Millicent. 

t 

27 

25 

RudaU . 

>ii 

27 

22 

Millicent Women’s . 

* 

— 

— 

Saddleworth ....•►. 


24 

25 

Miltalie. 

* 

28 

26 

Saddleworth Women’s 

t 

3 

1 

Monarto South .... 

* 

— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

* 

28 

26 

Moorlands . 

* 

— 

23 

Shoal Bay . 

Id 

24 

29 

Morchard. 

♦ 

6 

4 

Smoky Bay. 

« 

— 

— 

Morchard Women’s. 

* 

i 3 

4 

Snowtown . 

t 

13 

11 

Mount Barker. 


16 

21 

South Kilkerran ... 

t 

14 

29 

Mount Bryan. 

* 

— 

— 

Springton. 

* 

4 

2 

Mount Compass ... 


— 

— 

Stanley Flat . 

* 

16 

21 

Mount Gambler ... 

t 

13 

11 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Hope . 

4> 

24 

22 

Sirathalbyn. 

* 

11 

9 

Mount Pleasant.... 


13 

11 

Streaky Bay . 

id 

27 

26 

Mudamuckla. 


14 

12 

Sutherlands. 

t 

— 

3 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tailem Bond. 


^ — 

31 

Mundalla Women’s 

* 

26 

31 

Talia. 

* 

27 

26 

Murray Bridge .... 

« 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

t 

7 

6 

Murraytown . 

1184 

— 

19 

Tantanoola Women’s 


4 

2 

Mypolonga. 

* 

— 

— 

Taplan. 

♦ 

24 

22 

Myponga . 

♦ 

19 

17 

Taplan Women’s .. 


— 

— 

Myrla. 


25 

23 

Taragoro . 

♦ 

26 

24 

Nantawarra. 

t 

26 

24 

Tarlee. 

t 

— 

8 

Xaracoorte . 

* 

14 

12 

Tniro . 

t 

16 

20 

Narridy.. 


_ 

— 

Tulkineara .. 

* 

26 

31 

Nelshatiy. 

* 

— 

— 

Tweedvale. 

id 

19 

17 

Nelshaby Women’s 

t 

— 

— 

Ungarra. 

id 

— 

31 

Netherton . 


26 

23 

Upper Wakefield .. 

t 

— 

— 

Nunjikompita. 


26 

24 

Uraidla & Su’merto’n 

* 

2 

7 

Nunkeri. 

t 

26 

24 

Waddikee Rocks .. 

id 

28 

26 

O’Loughlin . 

♦ 

9 

14 

Waikerie . 

♦ 

13 

11 

O’Loiighlin Women’s 

t 

— 

— 

Wallala . 

♦ 

11 

9 

Overland Corner ,.. 

1187 

26 

23 

Wanbi . 

4i 

26 

23 

Owen . 

* 

13 


Wandearah . 

t 

24 

29 

Pal able. 


— 

— 

Warcowie. 

♦ 

24 

29 

Paiilla . 

* 

17 

16 

Warcowie Women’s. 

t 

_ 


Parilla Women’s ... 

* 

18 

16 

Warramboo. 

1187 

24 

29 

ParUla Well. 


30 

28 

Warramboo Women's 

t 


— 

Parilla Well Women’s 

* 

24 

29 

Wasleys. 

t 

12 

10 

Parrakie . 


— 

— 

Wasleys Women’s . 

1195 

6 

3 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

1224 

24 

22 

Watervale ... 

* 

16 

21 

Panina. 

« 

6 

4 

Wauraltee . 

* 

24 

29 

Paskeville . 

1186 

24 

29 

AVeavers. 

1186 

9 

14 

Pata. 

* 

6 

4 

Wepowie . 

1183 

23 

28 

Penola . 

t 

7 

5 

Wepowie Women’s 


— 

— 

Penola Women’s ... 

1224 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt Women’s 

* 

17 

16 

Penwortham. 

t 

25 

23 

Williamstown Wm’s 


4 

2 

Peters ville. 


24 

29 

Willowie. 

« 

23 

28 

Petina . 


28 

26 

Wilmington. 

t 

10 

8 

Pinbong . 

* 

— 

— 

Wirrabara. 

« 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo. 

t 

— 

— 

Wirrilla . 


28 

26 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 

t 

20 

4 

WirnUa Women’s .. 


5 

3 

Port Elliot. 


— 

— 

Wimilla. 

« 

18 

16 

Pygery. 


24 

29 

Wolseley . 

* 

9 

14 

Pj^ry Women’s .. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wudinna. 

* 

— 


Qnom. 

* 


—> 

Yadnarie . 

* 

24 

29 

Ramoo. 

t 

23 

28 

Yandiah. 

t 

13 

11 

RodhiU. 

t 

— 

— 

Yaninee. 

« 



BeivMtliAm . 

m 

28 

26 

Yeelanna.... 

« 

25 

23 

Roaddsfaam Women’s 

1224 

— 

— 

Yundi. 

t 


— 

Kivwtoii .. • • • 

t 

9 

14 

Yurgo. 

t 


_ 

Sehe^ A Venan.. 

e 



Yurgo Women’s.. •. 

1 

« 

... 

.... 

Boigdele. 

e 

— 

— 






* Ko r6oeiv<ed dating the month of Maioh. fHeldoTW. Blnieoete. (Fotmel. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—Life members. Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August 1st, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members Is 2s. 6d., commencing from August 1st 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—^nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.06in.). 

March 10th.—Attendance, 11. 

The meeting took the form of a debate, **Specialised versus Mixed Farming.'' The 
Rev. McNaughton acted as adjudicator. Mr. Provis, as leader, with Messrs. J. Harmer 
and E. R. D. Hinze spoke in favor of mixed farming, and Mr. W. A. Clifford, as 
leader, with Messrs. E. Kidman and Mr. S. Ockley as supporters of specialised farm¬ 
ing The adjudicator aw'arded Mr. Clifford's team 86 points, and Mr. Provis's team 
85 points. (Secretary, F. Hinze.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Allandalc East . 

2/3/34 

8 

Discussion. | 

J. Laslett 

Allandale Fast . 

23/3/.34 

12 

Discussion . 

J. Laslett 

Millicont . 

23/2/34 

7 

Paper—Mr. Mitchell _ 

“ Side Lines.” R. Hateley 

L. Hutchesson 

Millicent . 

23/3/34 

9 

L. Hutchesson 

Mount Gambicr 

9/3/34 

16 

Address—A. C. McMillan. 

G. Gurny 

Tantanoola .... 

3/3/34 

15 

Debate. | 

H. Kennedy 

Mundalla. 

22/3/34 

11 

Address—A. L. Warren . | 

A. Ross 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEEBOKOUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.46in.). 

October 2nd.—^Attendance, 10. 

Hay Making.— Paper read by Mr. L. R. Jasper.—‘‘The best time to cut wheaten 
hay is when the grain is in the milky stage—about 12 days after flowering. Oats 
should not be cut before the straw shows purple at the bottom. If the hay is cut at 
this period stock will eat more readily. When the hay is cut it should bo left 24 hours 
before stocking, if the ground is dry when stocking. I prefer the lying down stook; 
the sheaves are pressed down flat, which makes them better for handling, and they 
retain their weight better than those standing upright. If weather conditions are 
favorable, hay can be stacked 14 days after cutting. Build square corners in preference 
to a stack with round ends, because there is not so much danger of the ends slipping, 
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and they are more easily covered with straw, having only the two sides to cover. 
Always build with, the butts outwards before starring to roof, fill the centre about 
4ft. above the walls, giiflng the sheaves a good slope upwards.' ^ 

Harvest Reports. —Meeting held February 12th.—^^esent: 12 members.—-Mr. W. 
Roocke reported 9 bags to the acre on fallow from Early Burt and Palestine oats. 
Ranee and Turvey yielded 14bush.. each; Nabawa, Sultan, and Waratah each 9 bush. 
Stubble ground—^Remoe, Nabawa, and Joffre 4bush. Mr. 0. Knauerhase sowed chiefly 
Ranee, which yielded best on the late and roughest fallow, namely, 12busli. Mr. G. 
Gregurke: Waratah, 9^bu3h. nnd 14ibush.; Felix, 12bu8h.; Curly ^s Early, 19bu8h.; 
Ranee and Werribee, 9^bush.—this field was struck by a hailq^rm in October. Early 
Burt oats yielded 9^ bags to the acre. Mr. J. Bums; Nabawa. 21bue^.; Ranee, 
ISbuflh.; Waratah, 12bush.; Werribee, lObush.; Ranee on ground that had not been 
worked for 15 years, 6 bush. New ground (first crop) 12bu8h., old ground under 
same sowing lObush. (Ranee). Farm average, ll^bush. Mr. J. Crocker; Ranee on 
best fallow yielded ISbush.; Ranee on late fallow Sbush.; King’s White, lO^bush.; 
Federation, Nabawa, and Ranee, S^bush. on stubble. Mr. L. Jasper; Ranee, 14bush. 
after severe hailstorm in October; Turvey, lObush.; and Nabawa, 9bush. Farm 
average, 12bu8h. Mr. T. Orrock sowed chiefly Ranee 4H., which averaged 15bush.; 
Nabawa and Noongaar each yielded 12bush.; Ranee 4H. was procured from Bookie 
College in Victofia two years ago. Two bags have this year, in its second sowing, 
produced over 1,000 bags, and has been distributed on 34 farms this season to the 
extent of 700 bags. Mr. E. Roocke: Ifi^bush. from Canberra, Waratah, and Ranee. 
Nabawa was rather disappointing, only yielding 14bush., yet looked the pick of the 
farm; unfavorable weather being the chief factor in the ripening stage. Early Burt 
and Palestine oats, 6 bags. (Secretary, E. Roocke.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Bate of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wilmington .... 

13/3/34 

19 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

C. Cole 


mDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOBOUGH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

MURRAYTOWN. 

February 24th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Harvest Reports. —^Members reported as follows;—^Mr, F. Borgas sowed 601bs. 
seed, 601bs. super—Currawa, good heavy grain, 24bu8h.; Penny, 24bush.; Nabawa 
(pinched), 24bush.; Ranee, 21bu8h. good grain; Ranee on stubble, ISbush.. Messrs. 
N. and A. Scholz (14in. rain for year) sowed 601bs, super, 601bs. wheat—Currawa 
and Free Gallipoli, 27bu8h.; Ranee, 8 to 9 bags, on stubble 5 bags. Mr. W. 
Scholz—Sword, thin crop, good grain, SObush.; Free Gallipoli, 8 to 9 bags, 
cracked badly when harvested; Currawa, 8 bags; Ranee, to 9 bags. Mr. E. 
Bonham—good crop of Ranee, Federation, and Ford. Mr. E. B, Pitman sowed 
601bs. super and fiOlbs, wheat—^Free Gallipoli, BObush.; Ranee, 21bu8h. to 42bu8h. 
(300 acres); Sword, 24bush.; Marshall’s No. 3 and Lens, BObush. each; Early Burt 
oats, 45bn8h. (Secretary, E. Pitman.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Bate of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Beetaioo Valley 

26/2/34 

8 

Biscussion .. 

B. Giddings 

Yandiah. 

22/2/34 

9 

Harvest Reports . 

0. Borgas 


3/3/34 

7 

Experimental Plots. 

E. Wurst* 


27/2/34 

9 

Question Box . 

S. PengiUy 

Wandwah. 

20/3/34 

15 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

J. O’Shaughnessy 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

LONE PINE. 

January Meeting. 

Harvest Reports by Mr. J. Christian.—‘^The harvest in this district has been 
satisfactory with the exception of some crop which had to be sown late on account 
of the land being infested with sour-sobs, and were then too far backward when the 
warm weather and hot winds set in at the end of September. Hardly any damage to 
the crop was caused by frost. The weather for hay cutting was good with the excep¬ 
tion of a few very hot days, but later for stripping the weather was rather unsuitable^ 
being cool and windy. Some of the early sown crops on good fallow which were fed 
off with sheep yielded exceptionally well. Mr. C. F. Beckmann’s Le Ilugenot yielded 
12 bags per acre, and Mr. P. Schulz’s Waratah also averaged 12 bags^ with Mr. 
Nettelbdck’s yielding 11 bags. Mr. J. Neldner’s Le Hugenot went 10 bags, but was not 
fed off by sheep, and Nabawa averaged 9 bags. My crop of Sepoy and Teakle on 
red gravelly and hard setting soil was a very thin crop, but had a very plump grain 
and yielded 5 bags per acre. Mr. E. R. Hentschke averaged 6 and 8 bags of Sepoy 
and Teakle on good fallow. Some very good returns were also received from Sword, 
Correll’s, and Ford. The best yield was from Sword by Mr. F. Fromm on late fallow,, 

while Correl’s and Ford had given the best straw though the lowest yield. Cape 

barley was sown late, yielded 8 bags, and the earlier sown yielded 10 bags. Algerian 
Cape oats yielded 10 bags, and the oats cut for hay went If tons per acre. Mr. E. 
Aim cut 2 tons of hay per acre. Some of Mr. J. Neldner’s and C. F. Beckmann’s went 
over 2 tons per acre, sown in about the beginning of May at the rate of about 

l^bush. to 2bush. of seed and Icwt. of super per acre. The pea crop was very light,, 

being damaged partly by the dry spring and hot winds and also by frost. The best 
yield was 7 bags, some only yielded 3 bags to the acre, being only half the crop of 
last year.” (Secretary, S. Thmbull.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Stockport . 

2/3/34 

13 

Address—H. W, Brown . 

L. Klaffer 

Penwortham ... 

28/2/34 

18 

Address—K. Laught- 

A. Jenner 

Snowtown. 

23/3/34 

9 

Harvest Reports. 

A. Hocking 

Riverton . 

22/3/34 

7 

Formal. 

0. Longbottom 

Lone Pine . 

26/2/34 

10 

Discussion. 

S. Turnbull 

Brownlow . 

28/2/34 

13 

Annual Meeting . 

T. Koocke 

Upper Wakefield 

1/3/34 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

C. Neumann 

Lyndoch . 

30/1/34 

14 

Address—Dr. A. Callaghan 

J. Hamiratt 

Lyndoch . 

27/2/34 

14 

Address—F. E. Waddy .. 

J. Hammatt 


TORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

ARTHURTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

February 15th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. W. Bagshaw reported Ghurka and Sword over SObush. per 
acre. Mr. 8. Coleman) said wheat crops had yielded far better than had been expected,. 
Ford returning over 12 bags per acre. Other varietiei^ had returned over 10 bags per 
acre. The splendid yield would be som^ compensation for the very low price offering 
for wheat. In barley Mr. S. Coleman said his return had been 8 bags per acre on 
stubble land and 12 on grass land. Mr. M. Hynes had received best results from 
Ford, Caliph, and Nabawa, Mr. P. Roads said Dan and Ghurka had returned 11 bags 
per acre. Mr. L. aasohm had not found much difference in varieties of wheat, but 
gave preference to Sword. Grass land had yielded 12 bags per acre. Mr. O. Jericho- 
said Waratah had not given good results with him; other varieties returned over 
SObush. per acre. Barley had yielded well. Mr. E. Clasohm’s average was about 11 
bags per acre. Mr. 8. Henderson reported an average of SSbush. of wheat and 
22&ishrof barley. A paddock of wheat that he had entered for crop competition® 
yielded SObush. per acre. Members all kgreed that wheat at present prices would not 
pay expenses. Barley had been of gte&t assistance to local farmers. 
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A further meeting was held on March Ist at Mr. T. Bodda’s residence, there being 
present 14 members and visitors from the Boor's Plains Branch. Papers were read 
irom the original minute book of the Branch, reporting meetings held 43 years ago. 
(Secretary, T. Hewlett.) 


BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.45in.). 

February 8th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Harvest Report.— Mr. J. Honner, after giving a resume of the weather, gave the 
following report:—“The past season proved once again the wonderful stamina of the 
wheat plant on Yorke Peninsula, for crops yielded from ISbush. to 36bush. to the 
acre on some of the best farms, with an average of 21bush. for this district. The 
sample in most cases was excellent, and crops practically free from disease in every 
particular. Good fallow proved its value other than where ‘seeded too early, for 
it appears undesirable to start seeding until seven or nine flays after a soaking rain. 
The most successful varieties of wheat were Ford and Sword, with good crops of Ranee, 
Major, Nabawa, Waratah, and Ghurka. The early harvesting period of the season 
was broken with cool weather generally, which resulted in less skinned barley and 
spread the delivery period over the whole harvesting. 

The price of wheat was disappointing, opening at 28. 3d. and ranging between that 
price and 28. The prospect of any su^tantial rise is remote, with only Great Britain 
a buyer and all other nations—once customers of Australia—^now self-supporting, and 
either sellers or indifferent buyers. 

Barley crops were of a mixed quality owing to the adverse weather conditions of 
October. Nevertheless quite half of the harvest appealed to buyers, and owing to 
scarce supplies of malt on hand, fully two-thirds of the harvest was purchased at 28. 
to 28. 34d., leaving a lesser portion to be pooled than is usual. Alttiough the yield 
of barley was light—say, 15bush. to the acre average—^again there was an absence 
of diseased and damaged or skinned grain. There is a tendency for farmers to grow 
more Oalifornian Gape, which appears to meet a steady market at 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. 
per bushel, and merchants say there is an unlimited demand for quality Cape in England. 
Our experience with Oalifornian Gape is that it yields well and ripens a fortnight 
later than Prior, thus minimising the risk of having a lot of barley ripe at the one 
time. Farmers could do worse than combine the two varieties. Yields up to 20 bags 
per acre were reported. 

The quantities of grain delivered at Minlacowie would be in the vicinity of wheat 
60,00 bags and barley 75,000 bags. Oats are grown chiefly for hay, and this year the 

yield per acre was approximately SOcwts. to the acre. The much talked of super and 

sulphate of ammonia mixture for barley and wheat on stubble land did not come up 

to expectations. There certainly was a difFerence, but the cost is too great to get 

the increased yield. With every prospect of low prrces, quality and not quantity 
should be our motto for the coming year." 


PA^KEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.52in.). 

February 27th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Harvest Reports. —Satisfactory yields were reported. Among the best yielding 
varieties were Waratah first, then Sword, Ranee, and Ford in that order. Samples in 
some instances were pinched, and the prevalance of barley was again noticeable. There 
were very few cases of smut. Generally speaking, the sample was considered very good. 
(Secretary, J, Prouse.) 


WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, 16.84in.). 

February 5th.—Attendance, 11. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. J. Bridges spoke on the harvest from a buyer's point of 
view, and said the wheat delivered was the best quality that had been grown for a 
number of years. Barley this year compared favorably with the best last year, but 
the poor quality was very inferior. Mr. W. Agnew said Ford yielded much better 
than Nabawa. Mr. W. Anderson reported Waratah as his best crop, with Sword 
second and Ford and Ranee third. Barley suffered badly for the want of a little more 
rain in the growing period. Mr. L. Slade said barley that was frosted just as it was 
^n$ng through the ground was sure to be affected in the yield, but the sample was 
^erally good. All wheat should be graded before being sown to remove all small 
flieeds and cracked ^ain. He had reaped a splendid crop of Sword where 2,000 sheep 
had^been grazing for some time to eat Sand Rocket. (Secretary, H. Cornish.) 
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Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

South Kilkerran 

27/2/34 

9 

i 

“ Transport of Sheep,'’ 0. 

R. Hasting 



Heinrich 


Kilkerran. 

6/3/34 

10 

“ The Combine.” V. I 

G. Heinrich 



Clasohm 



WESTERN DISTRICT. 

WARRAMBOO. 

February 13th.—Attendance, 11. 

Harvest Reports. —^Mr. P. Daniel reported late sown crops badly pinched, but they 
weighed heavier than early sown, which was not pinched so bad. Late sown yielded 
Sbush., early a little better. Mr. J. Sampson had an Sbush. average, fallow 12bush. 
Golden Drop and Gluyas were his best wheats. Mr. O. Murphy: Fallow 12bush, farm 
average lObush., Waratah was the best crop on new ground, going lObush. Mr. A. 
Collins reported mid-season wheat more affected with take>ail and hay-die. Mr. F. 
Chilman: Nabawa badly affected with hay-die, Gluyas on fallow 12bush. (Secretary, 

F. Chilman.) - 

Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Cungena. 

1/3/.34 

14 

Harvest Reports . 

A. Voumard 

Koppio. 

28/2/34 

11 

Harvest Reports .. 

M. Gardner 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10.37in.). 

February 9th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Harvest Reports. —The subject for the evening was Harvest Reports.’^ The 
chairman in his report showed conclusively that nothing but fallow paid, stubble ground 
was a complete failure, while fair returns were obtained off the fallow ground. Mr. 
G. Chesney reported the same experience. Mr. T. Atkinson, who had the outstanding 
crop of the district, gave a very interesting account of his year's experience, with 
the aid of the blackboard. He experimented with new land by fallowing it. He also 
put in new land straight after the burn off. The result was up to 12bush. per acre off 
new land fallow, Sbush. per acre off new land. The new land was put in -with same 
wheat and quantity of super and at the same time as the fallow. Not only would the 
difference be in wheat yield, but a clean stubble burn would result, destroying shoots, 
etc., whereas the new land was a wilderness of shoots, and a burn impossible; a big 
factor in working costs and condition of the land. His experience was a complete 
demonstration of the fact that it paid to fallow new land in the mallee. The crop 
results were obtained with a S^in. rainfall during the growing period. Mr. Atkinson 
also reported having sown ilb. of Wimmera rye grass to the acre, with wheat, on new 
country, and believed a fair seeding for next year would result. The rye grass was 
put in the dry pickier with the wheat, and an even distribution was obtained. He 
reco>mmended farmers to sow rye grass on new country and get it established before 
other weeds appeared. (Secretary, Len. Atkinson.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Overland Comer 

28/2/34 

8 

Address—E. Atkinson ... 

L, Atkinson 

Pinnaroo ...... 

27/2/84 

7 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

H. Badman 


6/3/34 

20/2/34 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

H. Mackenzie 

Ramoo 

43 

Address—Prof. Prescott . 

J. Odgers 

Bamoo. 

6/2/34 

18 

Paper from Journal . 

J. Odgers 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

FBAYVILIiB. 

March Iflt.—Attendance, 10. 

Harvest Reports. —Harvest reports were given by each member present. Among 
the leading varieties of heats mentioned were Free Gallipoli, Ranee, Sword, and 
Nabawa. Currawa was generally condemned owing to its uncertainty. Members dis¬ 
cussed the use of a roller for pulling out chokes of harvesting machinery. One 
member said he reaped a comparatively difBlcult crop of Nabawa with its use, thereby 
saving the heavy expense of buymg a reaper-thresher. (Secretary, H. Ramm.) 

McLaren flat bureau field day. 

In company with Messrs. B. Fowler, H. H. Orchard, and F. C. Richards, of the 
Department of Agriculture, members of the McLaren Flat Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau, including Mr. G. Ckmnor, M.P., inspected a number of orchards in the McLaren 



McLaren Flat Field Day: Some of the Party inspecting the Drying Oronnd at Mr. 
W. L Townsend’s Orchard. 
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Tlat District on Saturday, March 17th. After lunch, which was provided by the 
members of the Local Women’s Branch of the Bureau, the party moved on to Mv. 
W, L Townsend’s orchard and vineyard. His property consists of 60 acres planted 





McLaren Flat Field Day Those who took part in the Tonr of Inspection 

with currants, wme grapes, apples, and prunes, and the main crops are currants and 
prunes, of which he harvests each year 14 and 2 tons respectively Evidence of the 
lack of rain was noticed in practically every orchard. Mr Townsend said where the 




^^4 Day, Blackwood Agriohltnral Bureau. 

soil has besn i^ell cultivated the vines were standing up to the di^r conditions, but 
where this work had been neglected, the vines were suffering. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Townsend, the party next visited Mrs. Lowe’s house, to visit what locM residents 
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claim to be one of the oldest yines in tthe State. The girth of the butt of this vine* 
18in. from the ground is 4ft. lOin., and the vine is trellised all around the house^ a 
distance of 126ft. One year over 1 ton of grapes was picked off this vine. The age 
of this vine can be vouched for by Mrs. Lydiard, who now resides at McLaren Vale. 
She is 90 years old, and has distinct recollection of the vine when she was a young girL 

Perhaps one of the most interesting places that the party visited was that of Mr. 
B. 6. Bell. The sheds, drying racks, and all outbuildings were in excellent order. 
Mr. Bell has one of the most up^to-date plants in South Australia for the cleaning 
and packing of dried fruits. Boxes for the fruit are made on the premises; 240 tons 
of currants are packed each year for export. Mr. Bell has installed a dehydrator. 
Twenty-fouf hours after the fruit has been taken off the tree and passed through a 
dehydrator it is ready for packing. Its capacity is 3,6001bn.'of prunes and just under 
2 tong of currants. In bad weather, Mr. Bell said he had worked the machine three 
weeks, day and night, without stopping. It is electrically diiven, the power costing 
3s. 6d. for 24 hours. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Hope Forest ... 

6/3/34 

25 

Addresses—^Messrs. Peters 
and Jacobs 

Address—R. Hdl. 

A. Eve 

Finniss. 

21/3/34 

16 

L. Dunn 

Cherry Gardens 

24/2/34 1 

13 

Question Box . 

A. Stone 

Kuitpo. 

Yundi. 

28/2/34 

10 

Address—R. Hill. 

J. Pickup 

21/2/34 j 

14 

Inaugural Meeting. 

T. Smart 

Macclesticld .... 

16/3/34 

11 

Address—B. Fry . 

H. Ross 

Blackheath .... 

1/3/34 

10 

Paper from Jonrruil . 

E. Paech 



m FULL VOOI. 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF THE SEVERAL COMPONENTS OF MILK. 

[Continued from page 1066.] 

The Proteins. 

Milk contains the proteins casein, lactalbumin, lactoglobulin, and an alcohol 
soluble protein. These supply about 19 per cent, of the total calories of milk. 
The principal protein, casein, best known perhaps in the form of cottage cheese, 
is characterised by containing 0.8 to 0.9 per cent, phosphorus. It is present in 
cow's milk to the extent of 3 to 4 per cent, and in human milk in a decidedly 
smaller amount—0.05 to 1.5 per cent. 

Lactalbumin, the principal protein of whey, or milk serum, is present as 0.5 
per cent, of whole cow’s milk and represents about one-sixth of the total protein. 
Human milk contains a greater proportion of lactalbumin than does cow’s milk. 
The lactalbumin content of cow’s milk is equivalent to one-tenth of the casein, 
whereas in human milk it is equivalent to one-fifth of the casein. 

These two proteins, comprising about 93 per cent, of the total milk proteins, are 
both biologically complete, that is, either one given in sufficient quantity has been 
found to support satisfactory growth and reproduction in suitable test animals, 
provided the protein is fed in conjunction with an otherwise adequate diet. 

Of particular interest are the experiments which demonstrate that the nitrogen 
of, milk is more efficiently utilised by the human body than is the nitrogen of 
various other foods. 

The proteins of milk are equally readily assimilated whether presented in the 
form of whole milk, evaporated milk, dried milk, cheese, or purified casein. 
Infants appear to utilise the protein from heat-treated milk rather more readily 
than that from untreated milk, since in the former case undigested protein curds 
do not appear in the stools. 

The Carbohydrates. 

Lactose, on digestion, is split into glucose and galactose. It is non-fermentable 
by ordinary baker’s yeast. Lactose possesses slight laxative properties. 

Liberal quantities of this carbohydrate in the diet produce a favorable medium 
in the intestine for the growth of the non-putrefactive organisms. 

Lactose plays a peculiar role in the diet inasmuch as it increases, in some 
unexplained manner, the absorption of the salts of calcium, or phosphorus, or 
both, from the gut, and their retention in the animal body. Under certain con¬ 
ditions the infiuence of this sugar in inducing proper deposition of inorganic salts 
into the bones may be as great as that of the bone-calcifying vitamin D. In this 
connection it should be pointed out that the incidence and severity of rickets is 
much less in babies reared on human milk than on cow’s milk in spite of the richer 
supply of inorganic salts in the latter milk. This may be associated with the 
higher lactose content of human milk. 

The Fat. 

Milk fat is easily digestible. Owing to its fine emulsification in milk a con¬ 
siderable portion may undergo digestion in the stomach. The size of the fat 
globules is a species characteristic. The fnt globules of human milk and goat’s 
milk are relatively smaller in diameter than are those in the milk of the cow, and 
are consequently more easily digested by the enzymes of the gastro-intestinal tract. 

From a nutritional point of view, butterfat is notably valuable as a source of 
the fat-soluble vitamins. There is also a growing Mief that fat, or rather certain 
fatty acids, are necessary adjuncts to a normal diet. 
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The Inorganic Salts. 

The inorganic salts or ash constituents comprise the residue that remains when 
all the organic matter in the food is burned away by heating in the presence of 
air; they supply an essential part of the diet. Numerous substances of this type 
are necessary for the growth of the skeleton, for the development of the soft 
tissues of the body, and for the maintenance of the osmotic pressure and of the 
neutrality of the body fluids. These substances are more satisfactorily supplied 
by milk than by any other feasible combination of natural foods. During the 
early period of infancy, when the rate of growth is so phenomenally rapid, milk 
is the major source of the inorganic substances in the diet of most mammals, and 
at this time the demand for these substances is great, owing to the enormous groAvth 
in size of the skeleton. 

Iron and copper are the only known essential elements that occur in milk in 
less than optimal quantities; although only small quantities are required, red 
blood cells cannot be formed by the body unless these metals are supplied. Young 
animals at birth, however, possess a goodly supply of both these elements, and this 
tides them over until a mixed diet can be given. When the supply of iron and 
copper in the body is exhausted, normal growth ceases and anaemia may result. 
Restoration to normal growth and health by the addition of other foods will occur 
only in so far as these contain iron and copper. 

The calcium cntent of cow^s milk is three times that of wheat and six times that 
of corn. Milk is the best source of dietary calcium; all other foods, with the 
exception of the green leafy vegetables, are relatively poor sources of this sub¬ 
stance. Calcium retention by the animal body, furthermore, is greater when milk 
is fed than if the same amount of calcium were given in the form of vegetables. 
Babies reared on cow's milk absorb and retain more calcium and phosphorus than 
do those reared on human milk. Experiments on children between the ages of 
3 and 13 years have demonstrated that optimum storage of calcium is made when 
the daily diet of the child contains at least 1 quart of milk. 

The inoiganic constituents of milk vary according to the stage of lactation, the 
season and the locality in which the milk is produced. Data reported for the 
iodine content in two sections of the United States are of particular interest. 
Cows in a dairy section of New York produced in the summer a milk which, in 
a dry powdered form, contained 145 parts of iodine per billion; during the winter 
months the iodine fell to 67 parts per billion. Milk powder from Wisconsin, how¬ 
ever, contained 704 parts of iodine per billion in the summer and 961 in the winter. 

Dried and evaporated milks may contain more iron and copper than the original 
fluid milk. Milks desiccated by the revolving cylinder process have been reported 
to contain two to flve times more iron than the original milk owing to the disso¬ 
lution of iron from the metallic cylinders. The copper vacuum pans and tubes used 
in the commercial evaporation of milk may also increase the copper content of the 
milk. Milks dried by the spray process do not contain additional iron. 

Pasteurisation, boiling, or evaporation may cause a slight precipitation of 
calcium phosphate. The amount lost in this manner is small, and, since cows' 
milk is at least four times richer in calcium than human milk, the possible loss to 
the infant is inappreciable. Evaporated milk is as good a source of the inorganic 
salts essential for human nutrition as pasteurised milk. Vigorous boiling is said 
to reduce the iodine content by as much as 20 per cent. 

The efficiency of the salt mixture found in milk has been demonstrated in 
experimental laboratories for years. In the early nutrition studies millr itself 
was used as a source of the inorganic salts. Later, in an attempt to ascertain 
the nature of the factors in milk which stimulated growth in rats, an artificial 
siUt mixture was prepared the composition of which was designed to simulate 
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that of milk ash as closely as possible. Additional iron, of course, had to be 
incorporated. This salt mixture was found to be very satisfactory and is now 
use<l in many laboratories to supply the mineral requirements in experimental 
studies with animals. 

The Vitamins. 

Milk contains all the vitamins which have been shown to have been necessary 
for man but, with the possible exception of vitamin A, cannot be considered a 
rich source of any of them. Consequently, milk should never be fed as the sole 
supply of these dietary essentials. During growth the demand for vitamins is so 
great that it Is not always possible for the baby to consume as much milk as is 
required to furnish some of them in sufficient amount. For this reason many 
pediatricians prescribe cod liver oil and tomato juice or orange juice as early as 
the third week of life. Likewise, the adult who may be forced to subsist largely 
on a milk diet, must have access to foods more concentrated in the vitamins. 

Vitamin A.—From observations that had been made of the presence of vitamin 
A in milk fat it was noticed that animals grew well for a certain period on 
various mixtures of purified food materials but they ultimately declined rapidly in 
weight and died unless butterfat were included in the diet. This led at first to 
the view that butter contains an unknown substance, the chief function of which 
is to promote growth. Later, when the diets were more carefully refined and 
purified and contained little if any natural food, it was found that the absence 
of butterfat from the food not only brought about a rapid decline in weight, but 
also gave rise to a definite pathological condition of the eye characterised by a 
dryness of the tissues and their subsequent invasion by bacteria. The unidentified 
substance in butterfat which prevented it was designated vitamin A. 

Xierophthalmia has been observed m children who did not have access to libera] 
amounts of a good milk, butter, eggs, yellow or green vegetables, or cod liver 
oil. Numerous cases occurred in Denmark during the early years of the World 
War when margarines were substituted in the diet for butter, which was being 
exported. From 1917 to 1919 the exportation of butter was forbidden, and this 
eye lesion disappeared. 

The vitamin A content of human milk may be equivalent to that of cows^ milk, 
but its presence in any milk is dependent entirely on the amount taken in in the 
mother’s diet. It is believed that the vitamin A of mothers’ milk, although no more 
concentrated than in cows’ milk, is more completely utilised by the infant, even if 
identical amounts of the vitamin are given in the form of cows’ milk. Since 
vitamin A is confined to the cream portion, about 90 per cent, is remove<i by the 
process of skimming. Therefore, skimmed milk formulas would fail to furnish 
the baby with sufficient vitamin A, and this essential material must be supplied 
in some other way. 

Although vitamin A is destroyed by prolonged exposure to air, and by heat 
and storage, the temperatures ordinarily reached in cooking and in the preparation 
of infant formulas only slightly diminished its original concentration in milk. In 
the most careful commercial evaporation or powdering of milks, no appreciable 
destruction of this vitamin results. 

Vitamin B .—This vitamin is not plentiful in milk. Cows’ milk is about one and 
one-half times richer than human milk, but, weight for weight, is less than one- 
fiftieth as potent as a good sample of dried brewery yeast. Vitamin B is soluble 
in water and therefore is contained in the skimmed milk portion. It is fairly 
resistant to heat and oxidation and thus is unaffected by ordinary cooking, by 
desiccation, or evaporation. 

Like vitamin A, this vitamin is present in the milk only to the extent that it 
occurs in the maternal diet and, since it is not stored in the body during periods 
of plenty, its absence from the food is quickly reflected in the quality of the milk. 
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The vitamin B content of human milk varies inversely with the quantity secreted. 
Thus women who produce large quantities of milk may be supplying their babies 
with a food far below the optimum in vitamin B. Since the rate of growth of 
experimental animals can be retarded or accelerated at will by the amount of 
vitamin B administered in their diet, it is evident that some other source of it 
than the mother^s milk must frequently be supplied in order to ensure the normal 
growth of the young. 

Vitamin C, —Milks, even in a fresh condition, are ra4her poor sources of the 
scurvy-preventing substance, vitamin C. Summer milk may be richer than winter 
milk, but this is dependent on the type of fodder fed. Herds that receive the same 
ration winter and summer, without access to fresh green pasturage, will probably 
produce a milk constant in its vitamin C value although carrying a minimal amount. 

Vitamin C is quickly destroyed by oxidation and by exposure to air and heat, 
hence the milk delivered to the average consumer is relatively deficient in this 
substance. Milk quickly boiled without stirring may retain most of its vitamin C, 
but pasteurisation at 60dg. C. for 30 minutes will destroy it almost completely. 
Evaporated milk and sweetened condensed milk are consequently nearly devoid 
of it. Milk powders vary in their vitamin C content with the process of manu¬ 
facture. The roller process leads to somewhat less destruction of this vitamin 
than does the spray process. 

Since milks contain so little vitamin C, even when freshly secreted, and since 
destruction occurs so readily on exposure to air and to high temperatures, it is 
imperative that adults as well as children should be assured of other sources of 
vitamin C. Liberal portions of fresh fruit juices, fruits, and vegetables are 
necessary to forestall the bleeding and tenderness of the gums, the loosening of 
the teeth and the swollen and tender joints that are symptomatic of scurvy. 

Vitamin D ,—Milks in general very seldom contain sufficient vitamin D to 
prevent or cure rickets in babies. Assays of human milk have revealed an almost 
total absence of this factor, although cows’ milk probably contains a small amount. 
As is the case with the other vitamins the concentration in the milk depends 
somewhat on the access of the cow to foods rich in vitamin D. It is not possible, 
however, to increase the potency of human milk by dietary means. Exposure 
of the lactating mother to sunshine or to artificially produced ultra-violet light 
will stimulate the secretion of vitamin D into her milk. This is true, also, for 
the goat. Similar exposure of the cow does not thus enrich the milk. Vitamin D 
is not readily destroyed by heat, therefore ordinary boiling or pasteurization may 
be carried out with impunity. Commercially evaporated milks have been shown 
to be as potent as are pasteurised milks in inducing maximal calcification of bones. 

It is a curious fact that, although average human milks contain little demonstrable 
vitamin D, rickets develops less often and in far less severity in exclusively breast 
fed childr^. It is yet to be learnt whether the explanation of this lies in the high 
lactose content of human milk, in the concentration of its inorganic salts, or in 
both. 

It should be stressed that no milk, either human or cows’, can furnish enough 
vitamin D to the rapidly growing infant to allow for the p^ect development of 
its bones. Intake of cod liver oil, or egg yolk, and exposure to the unobstructed 
rays of the sun should be begun in the early weeks of life. 

VUatnin E.—This is the dietary factor that has been found in experimental 
studies to be essential for successful reproduction in the albino rat. Its value for 
the human species has not as yet been proved. The concentration in cows’ milk 
is esrtremely small, even when the ration of the cow contains ample portions of 
lueeme. Since the vitamin is found in the fat fraction, skimined milk is 
of it. , ]£imaii nrilk has not been tested for its vitamin E eontent. Des- 
farWition dne to heating and oxidation does not readily oeenr. 
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Vitamin G. —^Pellagra, a serious disease that is prevalent in the southern part 
of the United States, has been found within recent years to be of dietary origin. 
It may be prevented or cured by a substance of unknown composition in millc, 
glandular meats, yeast, and also in certain vegetables. Liberal quantities of cows’ 
milk must be ingested if this food supplies the only source of the pellagra¬ 
preventing vitamin G. Human milk contains less of it than is found in cows’ 

milk. Evaporated, condensed, and dried milk have not been studied for their 
vitamin G content, but since it is known to be extremely resistant to heat, it is 
probably present to the same extent as in raw or pasteurised milk. 

Energy Value of Milk. 

Because of its large water content, whole milk has a relatively low energy value 
per unit of weight. Table III. on page 909 of the February Journal shows the 
calorific value of milk and of different milk products. The figure there given, 
315 calories per pound, indicates that an average person would require about 
quarts daily to supply the needed 2,500 calories of energy. A person employed at 
vigorous manual labor would need nearly twice as much. Milk is manifestly 
unsuited to serve as the sole food of adult man, not only because of the deficiencies 

mentioned in the previous sections, but also because of its low energy value. 

However, its value as one of the fundamental constituents of a well chosen dietary 
can hardly be over-emphasised. 

{To he continued,) 


SUBIMER SWEETS AND DISHES. 


[Paper read by Miss 7. S^^es at the March meeting of the Wasleys Branch^] 
Baked Apple and Fig Custards. 

Ingredients. —ilb. cooking apples (peeled and cored), 2ozs. figs, Joz. shelled 
walnuts, i gill water, 2 dessertspoons sugar, 1 whole egg, 1 white of egg, i gill 
milk, 1 tablespoon castor sugar, i level teaspoon ground cinnamon, finely grated 
orange rind. Method. —Peel, core, and slice apples (ilb. prepared), stew with 
water and sugar. Stew until tender, then mash them up finely, cut up figs and 
chop/ walnuts. Beat the whole egg and mix it with milk. Stir all into the mashed 
apples when they have cooled slightly, then turn mixture into a pie dish and bake 
it until set without letting it boil. Whisk the egg white to a stiff froth, mix 
cinnamon with castor sugar, and fold it into the egg white lightly, then heap it on 
top of custard. Dredge the top of the egg-white with sugar, and put into cool 
oven to set. Serve cold with finely grated orange rind sprinkled on top if cared 
for. Sufficient for 3 persons. 

Coffee Blanc Mange. 

Ingredients ,—1 pint milk, l^ozs. comfiour, coffee essence, Joz. butter, IJ dessert¬ 
spoons sugar. Method .—Smooth the comfiour with a small quantity of the milk 
and heat the remainder of the milk in a saucepan with the sugar. Pour this on 
to the mixed cornflour then return it all to the pan and bring it to the boil, 
keeping it well stirred. Boil gently for a few minutes then add the butter and 
sufficient coffee essence to flavor, and more sugar if required. Turn the blanc 
mange into a mould rinsed with cold water, and when set unmould it and serve 
it with cream. Sufficient for 4 persons. 

Peach Custard. 

Ingredients, —^Idoz. good juicy peaches, 1 cup castor sugar, 1 pint milk, 3 eggs, 

1 tablespoon cornflour, few drops essence lemon. Method .—Skin peaches, break 
in halves and remove stones, put into a piedish, sprinkle sugar over and stand 

2 or 8 hours. Make a custard of the milk and yolks of the eggs. Make rather 
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thiek by adding a good tablespoon of cornflour. Add essence and stir occasionally 
while cooling. When nearly cold, pour over the peaches. Whip the whites of 
eggs to a very stiff froth, add 2 tablespoons castor sugar, stir in lightly and spread 
over custard. Put in a hot oven for a few minutes to set, until a pale fawn color. 

Rice Jelly Mould. 

Ingredients ,—1 pint packet jelly, left over fruit juice (about | pint), ill), rice. 
Method ,—This is a good way of using up left over fruit juice from tinned or 
bottled fruits, or jelly made with water. Choose a jelly "that will blend with the 
flavor of whatever juice is- being used, such as plum juice for raspberry or straw¬ 
berry jellies, pineapple, apricot, pear, or peach juice for lemon or orange jellies. 
Heat the juice and dissolve the jelly in it, making it up to 1 pint with the jelly. 
Wash the rice and cook it in boiling water until tender, drain well and stir into 
dissolved jelly. Add sugar if required and leave until it begins to thicken and 
then turn into a wet mould. Unrnould the rice jelly when set and serve with 
custard or cream. 

Apple Custard. 

Ingredients, —21bs. good cooking apples, J pint water, add more water if 
necessary, 4 eggs, 6ozs. sugar. Method ,—Make a syrup of water and sugar, peel; 
and core the apples and cook gently in the syrup until tender. Rub through a 
sieve, beat eggs, stirring well. Cook over the fire gently, but do not boil; serve cold 
in custard glasses. 

Substitute por Whipped Cream. 

Ingredients ,—1 pint milk, loz. butter, 2ozs. castor sugar, 2 eggs, Joz. gelatine, 
few drops essence vanilla. Method ,—Soak gelatine in a little of the milk for 1 
hour. Put remainder on to boil, cream butter and sugar, add yolks of eggs and 
beat. Pour in a Httle of the boiling milk, then gradnaHy add the remainder. Stir 
in gelatine and cook very gently until gelatine is dissolved, taking care the eggs do 
not curdle. Allow to cool slightly then add the vanilla and whites of eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Stir in lightly and put aside to cool. 

Cocoa Mould. 

Ingredients ,—2 eggs, 1 pint milk, 1 dessertspoon (tocoa, ioz. gelatine, i gill 
water, vanilla flavoring, 2J dessertspoons sugar. Method ,—Mix cocoa to a smooth 
paste with a spoonful of milk, heat remainder and add to cocoa, then return all 
tot the pan and bring to the boil. Boil for a minute or two, then take off fke and 
cool slightly. Beat eggs, add cocoa, milk (hot but not boiling), then turn the 
mixture into the top of a double boiler and add sugar. Stir until custard thickens, 
then remove it and leave it to get cold. Dissolve gelatine in a saucepan with 
water, then strain it into the cold custard. Flavor it with vanilla and add more 
sugar if required. Leave custard until it is beginning to thicken, then turn it into 
a wet mould to set. Unmould the mixture and serve plain or with cream. 

Puddings, Steamed and Boiled. 

(Miss P. Richter.) 

With a foundation mixture for a plain steamed pudding such as 2 tablespoons 
butter, 3 tablespoons sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup milk, 2 small cups S.R. flour, and steaming 
for li hours several different kinds of puddings can be obtained. By adding 
1 tablespoon of cinnamon it gives a nice brown pudding that can be served with 
either custard or white sauce. The same mixture can be made as a waterfall 
padding by placing 3 tablespoons of dark jam in the steamer before putting in 
the mixture. (Jolden syrup can be used iii the place of jam if preferred. If the 
mixture left plEn it can be served with jam sauce, made by using 1 ctip water, 
f tablespomi sugar, 1 tablespoon dark, jam, and thicken with cornflour. Stale 
tilkB can be ulted for puddings with the addition of fruit and spice, pour custard 
ovaa and either steam or bake. 
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Dried Apricsot Steamed Pudding. 

Ingredients .—2 cups S.R. flour, 2 cups dried apricots (soaked overnight), _1 
dessertspoon butter, 2 tablespoons sugar, pinch of salt, enough milk to make a 
stiff dough. Rub butter into flour and salt, add sufficient milk to make a stiff 
paste, roll out lightly and cut into four circles. Place 1 cup of apricots in the 
bottom of a greased basin, add little sugar, then layer of paste, then a layer of 
apricots sprinkled well with sugar; another layer of paste, and continue until the 
basin is full, making top layer pastry. Steam 3 hours, serve with custard or 
apricot sauce made thus:—Strain the water in which the apricots were soaked 
overnight, add J cup sugar and boil; thicken with a little cornflour. 

Baked Roly Poly Pudding. 

Rcispberrif Boll .—Mix 2 cups S.R. flour and 1 tablespoon dripping, add enough 
milk to form a stiff dough. Roll out and spread thinly with raspberry jam. Place 
in a pie-dish and pour the following sauce over the roll:—1 cup of boiling water, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon sugar. Bake in moderate oven for J hour. 
Thinly sliced apples sprinkled with sugar may be used instead of jam. Boiled 
puddings are usually made with suet, put into a scalded floured cloth and kept 
boiling. If allowed to go off the boil they wdll be heavy. They are usually served 
with a sweet sauce, or if the weather is hot the Christmas pudding is nice served 
with whipped cream. 

Christmas Pudding. 

Ingredients. —Jib. plain flour, ilb, suet, ilb. bread crumbs, ilb. each of currants, 
sultanas, and raisins, ilb. sugar (brown or white), 2oz8. shredded candied peel, 
1 teaspoon mixed spice, 3 or 4 eggs, 1 wine glass brandy (optional), i teaspoon 
carbonate soda dissolved in i cup hot water, grated rind of i lemon, i teaspoon 
salt. This recipe is also suitable for putting into Fowler’s jars, but in this case 
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butter should be used instead of suet. They will keep indefinitely and are handy 
in case of visitors. Fill the bottles two-thirds full and boil 4 hours. 

A plain pudding more suitable for everyday use is 2 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 
1 cup raisins or currants, 1 tablespoon dripping, 1 teaspoon carb. soda; mix 
with boiling water; usually called boiling water pudding. 

Bakkd Rhubarb Roll. 

Ingredients. —ilb. flour, 4ozs. dripping, 1 dessertspoon castor sugar. Make into 
light crust and roll out thinly. Peel and cut rhubarb into*'^mall pieces, roll them 
in sugar, place on paste, sprinkle in few fine bread crumbs, roll as for ordinary 
jam roll, place in greased pie dish, brush over with white of egg and sugar. Bake 
nice brown and serve with custard or cream. 

Cabinet Pudding. 

Ingredients. —Butter inside of pudding mould, have ready 1 cup chopped citron, 
raisins,, and currants. Sprinkle some of this fruit on bottom of mould, then slices 
of stale sponge cake. Shake over this some spice, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg, 
then fruit again and then cake until mould is nearly full. Make a custard of 1 
quart milk, 4 eggs, pinch salt, 2 tablespoons melted butter, pour over cake without 
cooking it. Let stand and soak 1 hour; then steam li hours. Serve with sauce. 


HOUSEHOLD INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Miss E. Camphell, Dip. Dom. Econ., Education 

Department.] 

Bektlie Women^s Branch asks—(1) How are pleated godets stitched into a 
skirt? (2) Should w'omen and girls attend to the dairy herd on a farm? 
Replies—(1) Turn in the edge of the opening in the skirt about half an inch, 
and the top of opening should be carefully turned in perhaps only as much as 
quarter of an inch; it must be flat and might have to be snicked to allow it to 
set flat—then tack down. Place the godet under the skirt and stitch along the 
turned edge of skirt. The skirt must be on top of godet. The pleats at the 
top of godet should be made to lie flat, then on the inside of skirt, a small 
strip of binding should be placed across the top of godet and allowed to overlap 
the skirt about half an inch, then slipped stitched into position. This will keep 
the pleats in position, and will strengthen the join in the skirt. (2) It is 
generally recognised that it is a man’s work to attend and care for stock of all 
kinds on farms, for there is often heavy, intricate^ and sometimes unpleasant 
tasks to be performed. But the division of labor on a farm is an internal 
domestic affair, to be settled between the folk anxious for the welfare and 
advancemait of the property. 

Penola Women^s Branch —(1) How to remove rain spots from a felt hatt 
and (2) Why does a blister sometimes rise on a sponge cake? Replies—(1) 
Steam the hat by allowing the steam from the spout of a kettle to pass into 
the crown of the hat, then as the steam works its way through the felt ^t will 
release the pile on the right side. With a stiff brush give the right side of 
the hat a good brushing, but care should be taken not to force the hat out of 
shape Whilst it is damp. (2) If a sponge is put into an oven which is slightly 
too hot the surface will be hardened, and then when the interior is heated the 
air an^ gas in the mixture e3q>ands, if it is not thoroughly mixed and incorporated 
with the other ingredients, it will then come in one mass, and being unable to 
as the n^orface has hardened, it will form a blister. Smidler strokes 
|dih the bealerf whenr folding the flour into the ^g and sugar, will often 
eyie^o<nne this .diffie^^^ 
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LEATHER FURNITURE. 

Coonowarra Wamends Branch asks—Why is it that American duck covered 
furniture (leather) becomes sticky after usef Reply—The imitation leather 
covering for furniture, commiercialiy known as ‘‘Rexine,^^ is made with a canvas 
backing and a mixture of paint and oil is worked well into the canvas. After 
the furniture has been in use for some time the canvas becomes pliable, and 
through climatic conditions the oil dries out of the surface, thus when heat is 
applied, either by the weather conditions or from the body heat of persons 
using the furniture, the leather stretches out of shape, and the paint mixture 
is slightly softened and becomes sticky. This cannot be permanently remedied, 
but by washing the surface over with a soft cloth, rinsed out of warm soapj^ 
water and immediately thoroughly dried. TBen, when quite dry, rubbed well 
with an oily duster—linseed oil is the best—then rub with clean duster to 
remove any surplus oil. This will restore the Rexine for two or three months, 
or perhaps a little longer. 

DRY TANNING A SHEEP SKIN. 

Clare Women's Branch asks—(1) How to remove a stain from a cream 
flannel coatf (2) How to ‘^dry tan” a sheep skinf Replies—It is impossible 
to give definite instructions until the nature of the stain is known, as each 
kind of stain requires a different treatment. Some general rules are as follows:— 
Always try weak chemicals first. Only have material in chemicals a short time, 
and then dip it into clean cold water. Do not rub too hard whilst in chemical. 
Wash out all chemicals before drying the article. Rub flannel material with a 
piece of flannel. (2) These directions are from the Journal of the Department 
of Agriculture, South Africa, page 55, July, 1922: Take two parts of saltpetre 
and one part of alum and reduce to a powder. Saltpetre is best, but if none is 
on hand use salt as a substitute. Rub well the flesh side of the skin with the 
powder, taking care that every part is covered with the mixture. Lay the skin 
away in a cool place for several hours. In cold winter weather it may be rolled 
up and left for a fairly long time. Next stretch it and allow it to dry a little, 
then scrape it, and before it is entirely dry, rub and twist it until it is entirely 
soft. It should be remembered that a solution has an advantage over dry tanning, 
because with the former there is little chance of any part of the skin escaping 
its effects. 

GRASS STAINS. 

Kangarilla Women's Branch asks—How to remove grass stains from cream 
trousers and silk dresses? Reply—Methylated spirits is used for the removal 
of grass stains. It is often necessary to allow the stain to soak in the spirits 
for a short time, then rub the stain with a piece of flannel dipped in the spirits, 
rubbing the way of the grain. Rinse the article in warm soapy water, the water 
should be just warm; hot water will often fix a stain. It might be necessary to 
repeat the process several times. Stains are always easier to remove if they are 
treated immediately they have occuiTed. Eucalyptus oil will also remove the 
stain, but the oil stain has to be removed later, and this is sometimes difficult. 


HOW TO BID NEW BLANKETS OF UNPLEASANT ODORS. 

Kybybolite Wamends Branch asks—How to rid new blankets of unpleasant 
odore? Reply—Washing the blankets, using a deodorizer is the most satisfacto^ 
method of freeing blankets of any unpleasant odor. Sixpenny worth of formalin 
will be sufficient. With care the new appearance can be retained. 
sufficient cold, soapy water to cover the blankets, add to the water half of the 
formalin, then immerfo the blanket.-. There should be a go^ lather on the 
water-<lis.solved Velvet soap and borax will produce a satisfactory lather. 
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Thorcuftlily wash the blankets by kneading and dollying—forcing the water 
through every particle of the blankets. When well washed pass the blankets 
through the wringer and then shake well to release and raise the pile. Pass 
them through two rinsing waters—both clear cold water with half of the remain¬ 
ing formalin added to each. Each time the blankets are passed through the 
wringer shake them well to raise the pile. Finally, rinse them in clear cold 
water, wring and shake well, then hang out on the line to dry, having only a 
small part of the blanket across the line. It will be fcoind expedient to pull 
the blankets into a good shape when pegging them out. At frequent intervals 
change the position of the blankets from side to side in order to keep the moisture 
moving though the blankets instead of all draining to the one edge of the 
blankets, and it will avoid peg nifjfkh. When thoroughly dry the blankets should 
be their original size, perfectly white, very fluffy, and no trace of any unpleasant 
odor. A breezy, sunny day is best for washing blankets. 

FERMENTING JAMS. 

Kybybolite Wamends Branch asks—What is the cause of jam fermenting after 
being opened a day or sol Reply—If jam has been boiled sufficiently to 
sterilize the fruit and to permit of the jam setting when tested, then put into 
perfectly clean and sterilized jars, and sealed, there should be no fermentation 
wlen the jars are opened and whilst it is being used. In selecting fruit for 
jam, care must be taken to see that the fruit is all perfectly clean and that no 
bruised, damaged, or diseased fruit is used. Three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to each pound of fruit is a sufficient quantity of sugar to preserve the jam. 
Jam should not be watery when finished, as watery jam has not a good flavor, 
and it is liable to ferment. Jam should be stored in a dry, well ventilated 
oujiboard and protected from dust. 


MID-NOBTH CONFERENCE (WOMEN’S SESSION), 
MARCH 14th« 1934. 


The Branches of the Mid-Northern Agricultural Bureau held their Annual Conference 
at Laura on Wednesday, March 14th. The President of the Conference, Mr. H. R. Lines, 
extended a welcome to all those present, and expressed his desire that they would be 
much benefited by the Conference. The President then called upon the Hon. A. P. 
Blesing, M.L.C., Minister of Agriculture, who delivered a most able and interesting 
address. 

For the afternoon session the women adjourned to an adjoining room, Mr. H. C. 
Pritchard declared the meeting open, and Mrs. B. P. Noble, of the Nelshaby Branch, 
was appointed President. The following papers were read;— 

nSEDINa AND OABE OF INFANTS. 

[Sister Harslett, Gladstone.] 

Health is maintained by suitable food, fresh air, sunshine, exercise, regular habits, 
cleanliness of person, hygienic surroundings, sufficient sleep, and recreation. If a 
person is thus thoroughly healthy, with a sound mind in a sound body, he will offer 
a big resistance to any disease germ that comes along. His mental outlook will be 
bright and he will do good, intelligent work. 

Mothers should realise that they are laying the foundation-stones for the future 
welfare and happiness of their children. In caring for the boys and girls of to-day 
they are earing for the fathers and mothers of the future. Each succeeding genera- 
ito ihotM bo belter than the preceding one. 
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The food of the expectant mother should he plain and good^ easily digested, and 
such that will best nourish her baby. For example: milk, eggs, raw fruit, vegetables, 
and meat. 

A baby’s teeth are in the gums long before birth (about seven months before) 
and will be influenced by the diet the mother is taking. All rich, indigestible food 
must be excluded. All alcoholic drinks must be strictly avoided. Drugs and nar¬ 
cotics should not be taken. The mother must not smoke. 

The ante-natal period, and the first few months after birth, may be considered the 
most momentous in the life of the individual, for growth or development taking place 
then is enormously rapid—foundations are being laid down for all time, and during 
this period of immaturity and greatest growth the organism is most likely to suffer 
permanent damage from deforming influences. 

Speaking broadly, the important foods from the point of view of ‘‘building 
materials” are vegetables of all sorts—including raw salads to the greatest possible 
extent—fruits of all sorts, including dates, raisins, and other sun-dried varieties. Milk, 
and the products of milk, brown bread, and other unrefined cereals. If these essentials 
are adequately provided for, the rest of the diet will usually take care of itself. 

Butter and eggs are important foods, and should not be stinted, but taken in 
moderation; meat should be taken only in strict moderation. Vegetables, fruit, milk, 
eggs, and whole cereals are selected for special mention, because all these foods are 
rich in mineral elements and vitamins. These are the constituents of food which are 
most likely to be lacking in an ordinary diet, and they are the very ones which are 
all-important for the building of sound bodies, especially the bones and teeth. One 
cannot too strongly emphasise the fact that a diet consisting largely of white bread, 
scones, tea, meat, and sweet stuffs, with little fruit, vegetables, and milk, is a deficient 
di€|t, and for the expectant and nursing mother it is calamitous. It utterly fails 
to provide adequately the essential elements for building up the various complicated 
and marvellous structures of the baby’s developing body. Apart from the question 
of diet, the chief consideration for the expectant mother from the point of view of 
health affecting the baby are fresh air and sunshine, outdoor exercise, adequate rest, 
and complete freedom from chronic constipation. 

If children have any defects or are abnormal in any way they should be promptly 
investigated and the children given the advantage of the best advice obtainable. 
Defective eyesight should be corrected; adenoids, diseased tonsils, decayed teeth, and 
other sources of infection should be removed. Very many diseases are fly-borne. Thou¬ 
sands of babies’ lives are sacrificed every year through fly-carried diseases. Mothers 
should do all in their power to prevent contammation by flies. Mosquito-netting 
should be put over the baby’s perambulator and cot. AH food should be covered; 
kitchen refuse^scraps of food, &c.—should be wrapped in paper and put in a 
rubbish tin with a well-fitting lid. Houses should have doors and windows wire-netted 
to keep out flies. By exterminating flies, sandy blight, amoebic dysentery, gastro* 
enteritis and typhoid fever can almost be stamped out. 

Feeding. 

Every baby ought to be breast-fed; nothing will ever equal the mother’s milk. Her 
milk is the right composition that is required. It is exactly the right temperature, 
it is germ-free, it has the necessary vitamins which are damaged or destroyed when 
milk is heated. Another very important point is that the breast-fed baby has to w'ork 
for his drink; this exercises his jaws, and stimulates all his digestive juices. 

Babies bottle-fed on artificial food may appear all right, but children are much 
stronger ultimately if breast-fed. The risk of gastro-enteritis and such troubles are 
infinitely greater to the bottle-fed baby. 

The importance of establishing and practising perfect regularity in the feeding 
times for babies is so great and the prejudice against waking an infant, if he 
happens to be asleep when feeding-time comes round, is so widespread that it is 
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necessary to specially insist on the point. All leading authorities of the day agree 
that the first thing to establish in life is regularity of habits. The mother who 
''can't be so cruel'* as to wake her sleeping baby if he happens to be asleep at the 
appointed feeding-time, fails to realise that a few such wakings would be all she 
would ever have to resort to. 

At the dawn of life a day or two of regular feeding with proper intervals (praf- 
tically speaking, no normal baby needs to be fed more often than every three hours) 
aufiices to establish clock-like regularity of alternate sleeping and feeding. The 
new-born babe should sleep nine-tenths of his time. At |ktrfeetly regular inter¬ 
vals the infant should wake, feed, and drop off to sleep again. Babies regu¬ 
larly and properly fed tend to sleep like dormice, digest their food well, and 
are infinitely more contented and happy than those whose mothers are irregular and 
unsystematic. The most reliable modern experience and research shows that even 
during the first month, feeding every four hours suits most babies, and no normal 
baby needs feeding more often than three-hourly. If a mother regulates her life, 
arranging everything for the baby's welfare, she will be rewarded with a healthy, 
regular, easily-managed baby, and will soon say he is no trouble at all. 

To make a success it is very important that both the mother and the baby should 
have a good night's rest. From the very first the baby must not be fed during the 
night: that is, after 9 or 10 p.m. If he is fed every three hours from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
he will get six drinks; a new-born could not do with less. If he is to sleep through 
the night without a drink, he must get enough nourishment during the day. Latei 
•on, about the third month, he can have only »five meals a day—four hours apart— 

6 a.m., 10 a.m., 2 p.m., 6 p.m., and 10 p.m. respectively. 

Baby will probably need five meals a day until he is nine months old. Baby will 
often like a drink of water between meals, especially in summer. Give him luke¬ 
warm boiled water with a cup and spoon. Train him to take water in this way and 
it will make it easier when weaning him. His orange juice may be given the same way. 

If the baby is unhappy and has green stools something is wrong. It may be over 
feeding, under-feeding, or aerophagy (that is, wind). Find out the total number of 
ounces of food the baby is getting in 24 hours. If the baby is over-fed there is 
regurgitation and the baby is well nourished. Diminish the supply by giving less and 
ihe intervals longer. If the baby is under-fed, increase the supply by complementary 
feeding of modified cow's milk and attention to the breasts by massage and fomen¬ 
tation. 

It is very important to put the baby in an upright position after his drink, and 
sometimes during a drink, so that the airball in his stomach (due to air-swallowing) 
will rise to the top, where he can bring it up. While holding him upright, press 
gently over the lower ribs on the left side. If the baby is laid down it needs a 
violent contraction of his stomach to get rid of the airball, and thus causes regur- 
gitation of food. In between meals, drinks of warm water help a baby to get rid 
•of wind. Aerophagy is produced not by rapid intake, but by uneven sucking due to 
•over-excitement and hunger; it is very usual. All excitement must be avoided when 
the baby is drinking. 

Abtificial Feeding. 

Every baby is a law unto himself, and what will suit one child may not agree 

with another. The food next to human milk is modified cow's milk. Cow's milk is 

just right for the calf, but not for the baby, unless the mdlk is especially modified to 
fit it for the young human being. Cow's milk is much richer in protein than human 
milk, therefore it has to be diluted with boiled water or barley water. This dilution 

diminishes the fat and sugar, so more fat and sugar have to be added. When 

Wdifi^lfg cow'a milk, the Inorganic salts are reduced by dilution, hence the necessity 
m raw beef jijice^ ^h must be very carefully prepared. When baby has become 
wed to modified milk, whey can be used instead of water. Thin will supply inorganic 
mlt, Vitamins, at^ milk sugar. KTo sugar need be added then. 
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Oow^s milk must be eterilised—^boiled for three minutes—^brought to the boiling^ 
point rapidlji boiled three minutes, and cooled quickly. The germs of gastro* 
enteritis, summer diarrhoea, tuberculosis, or typhoid may be in the milk. Therefore 
it is best to sterilise it. To keep milk relatively germ-free is very difficult because 
it is a splendid medium for germs to flourish in, and they flourish and multiply if the 
milk is kept at average summer temperatures. So the flrst thing to remember is that 
even sterilised milk does not remain safe unless kept free from contamination and 
also kept very cold. The jug of milk should stand in a basin of cold water and be 
covered with a wet muslin or fine net cloth which covers the whole jug, dips well 
into the water, and placed in a cool safe or a good cool draught. Do not use a 
thermos flask to keep milk or any other food warm for baby. The prolonged warmth 
causes bacteria to multiply. Boiling of milk kills the harmful germs and also spoils 
the vitamins. To see that baby gets those vitamins which are essential to health, 
give liim fruit juices. The fruit juices a.e orange juice, tomato juice, and grape 
juice. Orange juice is the best; because oranges are longer in the sun they mature 
more slowly than other fruit. The health-giving rays of the sun which impart vitamins 
to growing things impart to oranges Vitamin C, which is a preventive of scurvy.. 
Give baby a little strained orange 3 uice once every day; failing that, tomato or grape 
juice. 

To make whey, take ISozs. of milk in a saucepan, make it lukewarm, add one junket 
tablet, stand for three minutes, when a firm curd should have formed. Break the 
curd with a fork, put the saucepan on the fire and bring to the boil. Pour off the* 
whey from the curd, straining it through a scrupulously clean boiled strainer. Whey 
made from new milk contains about one-third of the fat of the milk. 

To make beef juice: Baw beef juice should be given to all weaned and to all 
art^cially*fed babies, and continued until baby is 18 months old, when he will be 
able to tfike finely cut red meat. It is made by taking 2oz8. of juicy beefsteak and 
cutting and shredding it very finely with a very sharp knife. Then add a pinch of 
salt and 2 tablespoons of cold boiled water. Stand for two hours in a cool place, 
then mix it well with a spoon, squeezing and pressing it. Strain it through clean 
boiled muslin. Do not warm it; give it cold—^this is very important. A baby will 
take this readily. To a very young baby give only a few drops at first once a day. 
Gradually increase the amount. At nine months give loz. a day. Great care in 
preparation is necessary. Have all utensils very clean. Strain very carefully so as 
not to get the smallest speck of meat in the juice. Make a fresh quantity every day. 

Weaning. 

Make all changes slowly. When changing a baby's food and when weaning a 
baby always dilute the food to give the baby time to learn to digest the new food. 
Commence with half and half. This can be altered day by day, by the increase of 
1 tablespoon of the food and 1 tablespoon less of water until the food is undiluted. 
Por babies being weaned under nine months of age, the beet food is modified cow's 
milk. Babies of nine months can be weaned on to whole cow's milk. If weaning on 
to whole cow's milk, commence with half milk and half water, and gradually add 
more milk and leas water. If weaning on to modified cow's milk make up half the* 
quantity required for the drink and then make Tt up to the required amount with 
water. (Gfradually increase the strength of the drink. Nine months is the best age 
to commence weaning. At first give only one artificial meal a day. After a week,, 
^en the proportions of the artificial drink are four of the food (milk) and one of 
water, give two artificial meals a day. Increase the strength of these two meals 
gradually until they are undiluted. The best meal to make an artificial one at flrst 
is the 2 p.m. When giving two artificial meals change also the 6 p.m. 

It is difficult .to get a breast-fed baby of nine months to take a bottle, and it ia 
better to wean him on to a cup and spoon. At flrst he will probably make a fuse, 
but the mother must persist, holding the baby with his head well back and putting 
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the food a little at a time into his mouth. After a week in which two artificial meals 

a day have been included, a bab}' will, as a rule, take his meal quite nicely. ' The 

next week a third meal can be made—an artificial one—namely, the 10 p.m. one. At 
this time commence orange juice. Give it between two meals (not too soon after a 
meal). At first give 1 teaspoon of strained orange juice diluted with 1 teaspoon qf 
water. The amount and strength of the orange juice can usually be rapidly increased. 
Judge by the baby^s bowel action how much to give. Cold raw beef juice—loz.— 

ahould be given once a day at this stage. » 

After the baby has been having three artificial meals for a week, the fourth meal 
could be changed: that is, the 6 a.m. drink. Now he will be able to do without the 
fifth drink, the 10 p.m. one. The times of these four meals should be 6 a.m. and 
10 p.m., 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. After this 6 p.m. drink he should be sponged and put 
to bed, and he should sleep through^ the night. If the baby has been weaned on to 
modified cow’s milk, this can be gradually changed into cowls milk when he is nine 
months old. 

At the age of six months baby can have a cleaned chicken or chop bone to suck. 
When he is seven months give him unbuttered rusks occasionally before a drink. 
Butter rusks and crusts for him at eight months. At nine and a half months he 
can have a little scraped apple. Do not add .sugar to baby’s milk. Gradually the 
baby is given more solid foods: eggs, potatoes, porridge, and vegetables are gradually 
added (in very small quantities at first), so that by the time he is one year old he 
IS having a very nutritous diet, and three meals a day will be quite enough for him. 
With each of these three meals it is important for him to have from 8ozs. to lOozs. 
of milk. This should be given in preference to other food. The tnilk should be 
drunk first. Glass beer mugs with handles and holding at least lOozs., or half a pint, 
are very suitable for the children’s milk. They are weighted at the bottom and do 
not easily fall over. At one year old the baby can have his meals at 7.30 a.m., 12.30 
p.m., and 5.30 p.m. These times are convenient, for as he is spoonfed, it is best to 
feed him just before the family meal. As he gets older and more able to feed him¬ 
self his meals should coincide with those of the family. This is rather important, 
as a child will take food more readily and enjoy it better in company. By 18 to 20 
months of age most children are able to feed themselves. It is good to train the 
child to be independent. Do not allow him to play with his food or splash it about. 
Give drinks of water between all meals. At 10 months baby may have his crust 
dipped into a very lightly boiled egg, or he may have a little custard, boiled or baked, 
commencing with 3 teaspoons. The quantity of egg food should be gradually 
increased until by the age of 12 months baby can be given an egg a day. If a child 
is not fond of eggs he can be given •half an egg only, sometimes missing it for 
one day, but it is important that all children over 12 months should have egg food 
each day in some form or other. For a baby an egg should be very lightly boiled 
and then beaten up with 2 teaspoons of bread crumbs. At 15 months baby may have fish 
or brains; at 17 months rabbit and chicken, and at 18 months red meat. 

Suggested diet for healthy child of 32 months :—On uHilcing: a drink of water 
(8ozs.). Breakfast: 7.30 a.m., 8-10oz8. milk, a little porridge, a buttered rusk, a 
little raw fruit. Mid^marnmg: Drink of water or orange drink (8ozs.). Dinner, 
12.30 p.m.: 8 to 10 ozs. milk, loz. raw beef juice, 3 teaspoons well-mashed potato, 3 
teaspoops well-mashed beans or peas, a bone to suck, a little raw fruit. Mid-afternoon \ 
Water 3ozs. Tea, 5.30 p.m.: 8 to 10 ozs. milk, lightly boiled egg beaten up with 
2 teaspoons of dried bread crumbs, buttered rusks or crusts and honey, a little raw 
frUit. 

The most impqjrtant food is milk, then follow meat, eggs, raw fruit, raw vege- 
^Im,^ and butter. Least important are the f(tarchy foods and sugar. The starehy 
foods include ^tiatoes> bread, biscuits, and all puddings with the exception of those 
made eggs and mUk. 
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Food is cooked to render it more digestible, but a diet of cooked food is not 
suMoient for health. It must contain some fresh raw food, such as raw fruit ancf^ 
raw vegetables (lettuce, celery, watercress). 

Vitamins. 

There are certain life essentials in food, which have been called vitamins, and 
which liave been classed as A, B, C, D, and E. Foods vary in the amount and nature 
of the vitamins they contain. Heat affects the value of vitamins. The greater the 
heat the greater their destruction. Heating rapidly does not affec.t them as much as 
a lower degree of heat continued for a long time. Cod liver oil is rich in Vitamins 
A and H. To obtain vitamins in plenty in our food we must eat a certain amount 
of raw food. Cod liver oil, being very rich in Vitamins A and D, is good for growing 
children, especially in winter. 

Fish is a good food for all over 15 months. For babies break it down well and 
remove all bones. At 15 months baby may commence to have a teaspoon of this, then 
gradual!}' increase the amount; let older children have steamed fish once a week 
instead of meat. If carefully and lightly cooked, brains are a good food. At 15 
months a baby may commence to eat brains boiled (not fried), served with white 
sauce or in milk. Give 2 teaspoons once a week, gradually increasing the amount 
and frequency. The babies that have been taking fish and brains at 15 months 
may at about 17 months have a little well-cooked rabbit and chicken, and at 18 months 
a little 'hnely-cut red meat from a grilled steak or chop. Commence with 1 teaspoon 
at first .'iiid very gradually increase the quantity. Children should have meat once 
a day only, and that at mid-day. Train them to eat a little fat with their meat. 
All meat should be well cooked, but not over-cooked. A joint should be put into 
a very hot oven, but soon after the heat must be reduced. A dish of water placed 
in the oven helps to prevent the meat from becoming too dry. Meats suitable for 
children are roast mutton, roast beef, roast chicken, grilled steak, grilled chop, stewed 
rabbit, well-stewed steak, well-boiled tripe, and well-<boiled sheep's tongue. 
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Fruit, 

All kinds of raw fruits are good for health, especially oranges, apples, peaches, 
pears, and apricots, Fruit should be quite ripe, but not over-ripe. Oooked fruit is 
not so valuable. Raw fruit is rich in vitamins. It serves not only as a food, but 
where firm enough, gives the teeth good exercise in chewing. It also acts as a cleanser 
for the teeth; therefore give fruit last at each meal. Bananas are not suitable for 
young children through the swallowing of large pieces of banana without being 
chewed. When bananas are given they should be finely cut^ pulped with a fork. 

Vegetables. 

Each householder would do well to have a vegetable • plot in his own yard, and 
where possible a lemon tree. Raw vegetables, such as celery, watercress, and lettuce 
are better than cooked vegetables for all. Do not give raw vegetables to babies 
under 18 months of age. Great care is necessary in preparing raw vegetables. They 
should be well brushed and very thoroughly washed and then dried. The importance 
of washing well is immense. Threadworms may be acquired by eating raw lettuce 
not well washed. Potatoes are a starchy food, but nourishing. At 10 months baby 
may have potato well mashed, but do not add milk and butter, because they make 
potato indigestible. Commence with 2 teaspoons and gradually increase. Vegetable 
juice can be given to babies of any age. It is useful when fruit juice is unobtain¬ 
able. Carrots and turnips are most suitable for this. Wash the vegetable well, plunge 
into boiling water for half a minute, scrape the skin off, and then grate it up. Just 
cover with cold boiled water and leave for two hours. Then strain through clean 
boiled muslin. Commence with 1 teaspoonful. 

Butter is a most important food for children and should always be given freely, 
though not to excess, or it will act as a laxative and may cause indigestion. It is 
the main fat food in a child’s diet. At eight months, baby may have butter on a 
rusk or a crust of bread. Give it just before a drink. 

Pure wholemeal bread is rather difficult to obtain, but it is more nutritious than 
white bread. If given continually, children soon tire of it. Brown scones can be 
made of flour composed of half white and half pure whole wheatmeal flour. Make 
the dough fairly moist. They are delicious and a nice treat for children. Well- 
made toast and rusks buttered when cold should be given daily. Busks are made by 
baking dry bread until it is golden brown in the oven. Do not give fresh bread to 
children. Encourage them to eat crusts. 

Biscuits lend variety to food, but as a rule they have too much cane sugar in them 
and it is better not to give them at all to babies under one year old. Buttered wheat- 
meal and oatmeal biscuits and ginger nuts are very good for children over one 
year old. 

Nuts are a splendid food but need to be pulped or chewed well or they pass 
through undigested. Do not give them to children before they are at least three 
years of age. Honey should be given freely to children of 10 months and over. It is 
an excellent food. It is generally well liked and sweetens the food without doing 
harm. Cane sugar taken in excess is distinctly harmful. All foods containing sugar 
should be given in restricted amounts. Portion out the number of lollies and 
biscuits and limit the quantity of cake, pudding, &c., and allow the children to eat 
their diare only at their meals—-never between meals, for they are always harmful 
then. Hard-boiled lollies are dangerous to young children. If one is swallowed 
lirhole it may lodge in the throat. Sticky lollies cling around the teeth and causq 
decay. Soft puddings cannot be recommended as a rule unless made of pure milk. 

vwy good food. 6ago oad tapioca are poor itarehy foodi. Jelly in itself 

ludew as a food.. It kM no food value beyond the sugar or other food that has 
llfett added to it. lliose e^tataing milk and eggs, milk jeUy and vanilla eream, 
fi«“‘'f<fod. 
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Foods to .be Avoided. 

Pepper, mustard, vinegar, and all condiments should never be given to children. 
Corned beef, sausages, pork, ham, bacon, sauces, pickles, all tinned foods, all highly- 
iiavored and spiced foods, pastes, pastry, cucumber and radish; any food that has 
been soaked in fat is difficult to digest and should not be given to children—^like hot 
buttered toast. Butter should not be put on hot vegetables. •Casserole cooking is 
indigestible. Patty acids permeate the food, rendering it highly flavored and very 
palatable, but at the same time indigestible, and therefore unsuitable for children. 
Cheese is a very good food for adults. Being a concentrated nourishment, only a 
little should be taken at a time. It is not suitable for children. 

In dealing with fried foods, it is important that the frying be done properly so 
that the food is not soaked with fat. When dry-frying, flnst cover the food to be 
cooked in flour or in egg and breadcrumbs to prevent the fat from entering the food. 
Use very little fat; have the i>an well greased all over and have it at a very high 
temperature before the food is put into it. The heat will immediately convert the 
coating into an envelope through which the fat cannot enter. Soon turn the food, 
and when both sides are lightly browned, lower the heat and cook slowly. Put a cover 
over the fryingpan to keep in the heat, and thus aid the cooking. 

Wet-frying is different. Have a large quantity of fat in a deep vessel and sub¬ 
merge the food totally in the fat. This fat must be brought to the boil, 400deg. Fhhr., 
and then the heat is raised yet higher until the bubbling fat is quite still again and 
a blue flame is noticed on the surface of the fat. Then the food is placed in the 
frying-basket, which is sunk in the fat until the food is quite covered. At this great 
heat no fat will enter the food, and the food will be well cooked. However, there 
is danger in using fat in quantity at such a high temperature. A drop of water 
accidentally splashed in would cause the fat to burst into flame. 
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Meals. 

Three meals a day are sufficient. There must be no food between meals. The 
digestive organs can then deal with one meal at a time with a rest between. This is 
very important if they are to function well, tlhildren should have their hot dinner 
of meat and 'vegetables at mid-day. Avoid lunch at school if possible, but if circum¬ 
stances render it necessary, make the lunch as nourishing as possible, including a 
bottle of milk and raw fruit. The more nourishing a diet the less required. It is 
important not to give a child too much to eat. Serve moderate amounts, and a little 
more can be given if desired. A mother can be guided by a child’s appetite if a 
child has always been carefully and regularly fed at proper intervals. Give a dry 
diet that has to be well chewed and mixed with saliva. Avoid slop foods where 
possible. Soups and broths may stimulate the appetite, but should never be allowed 
to take the place of more important food. They consist of much water with a little 
extract of meat, &c., and are better omitted. The chewing of food is extremely 
important to the teeth. This is necessary to their wellbeing, for the movement stimu¬ 
lates the blood supply of the teeth, keeping them healthy. It also excites the 
secretion of digestive juices. Thorough mastication takes time, and therefore a 
proper amount of time must always be set aside for each meal. Food eaten quickly 
without being chewed does more harm than good. Undigested food may form poisons 
which are absorbed, and will probably give rise to headaches and to other symptoms 
of toxaemia or auto-intoxication—so-called bilious attacks. 

Fluid can be taken either at mealtimes towards the end of the meal or between 
meals. Children should drink milk as part of their meals and only water between 
meals freely. Water drunk last thing at night will disturb sleep. Tt^ and coffee 
are harmful and unnecessary for children. They will not miss them if trained to do 
without. Soft drinks, such as lemonade, ginger beer, &c., are not good for children. 
All drinks containing alcohol: for example, wine, beer, whisky, brandy—^must be for¬ 
bidden absolutely. 

Suggested meals for a young family two years and older:— 

6 a.m.—^Water Sozs. 

Breakfast, 8 a.m.—Milk pint (lOozs.); a little porridge, egg and toast, 1 apple. 

11.30 a.m.—Mid-moming drink, water or lemon drink (8ozs.). 

Dinner, 12.30—^Meat, potatoes and green vegetables, junket (lOozs. milk), oat¬ 
meal or wheatmeal biscuits, and gingemuts, a/little raw fruit. 

4 p.m.—^Water Sozs. 

Tea, 5,30 p.m.—^Milk i pint (lOozs.), raw celery, lettuce, or tomato, rusks or 
brown bread, butter and honey or lemon cheese, a little raw fruit. 


TOYS. 

[Mrs. F. Cummings, Helalie.] 

Before giving a demonstration of toys made in the home,, it is proposed to relate how 
England provided toys for the children during the Great War. A lady w’ho was 
visiting England during the War spent much ot her leisure in toy-making, and has 
written the following article on the subject:— 

^'Previous to the Great War England imported most of her toys from Continental 
countries. The War broke out in August, 1914, before any Christmas orders had 
entered the country and there was a scarcity of toys in most of the smaller towns; 
consequently the English children were faced with a toyless Christmas. 

Two kind'hearted elderly ladies of Devon formed a working party to make toys 
fdr the children’s Christmas. Having plenty of leisure I joined the class, and soon 
found the work very interesting. At iirst only small soft toys were made: rabbits of 
rmrioiKs kinds— Mr. and Mrs. Peter Rabbit complete with basket of carrots and 
l^reUa, the White Babbits copied from Alice in Wonderland,” Dogs, Elephants, 
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As I was from Australia, our instructress insisted on the Kangaroo being added 
to the family, and he became a great favorite with the little English children. Dolls 
were also , made—small black dolls, black golUwogs, and dolls made of two colors and 
dressed ^ Jesters. 

Material for the toys was purchased in rolls—cripple flannelette for the animals, 
and calico and sateen for the dolls—^while small pieces for dressing the dolls were 
given by friends and samples from the shops. The stuffing was more difficult to obtain, 
as wool, flock, and materials of that description were too scarce and costly. The 
difficulty was overcome by collecting straw packing and shavings from shops; also 
cork-dust in, which grapes imported from Africa were packed. This answered very 
well, and large orders were received from London and other large towns. By tho 
second Christmas dolls’ heads and limbs were procured from a Staffordshire pottery. 
These were bought by the gross and attached to calico bodies; the wigs for the dolls 
came from a Arm in Birmingham, and it was a work of art to select the wig most 
suited to the doll's complexion. Some wigs were curled, some straight, and many in 
two pigtails, either fair or dark and tied with colored bows. Each assistant had her 
own job; mine was cutting and stitching; another did the stuffing, someone else the 
ilnishing, and so on. A young girl about 17 did most of the designing. Tho children 
often came to watch the toys being made, among them many Belg^n refugees. It 
was not unusual for the small folk to request that their doll be dressed as a soldier 
or a nurse. The character dolls were always favorites. ''Jig-saw" puzzles were 
made for the older children. Tea boxes were procured from the stores; the wood from 
these smoothed with emery paper, pictures pasted on and then sawn into pieces with 
a fretsaw. These were done up in fancy bags made from scraps of material. Although 
the business was so successful, the toys were sold so cheaply that only enough money 
was made to defray expenses—^hire of room, cost of materials, &c. I worked in the 
toyshop for three years, giving most of my leisure time until at the close of the War 
I returned to Australia. Ours was only one of the many toy-^hops organised by the 
lovers of children in larger towns of England during the War." 

Homjb-madb Toys. 

Toys are so cheap now that it would not pay to buy new materials to make them, 
but old garments and scraps from the patch bag can be used to make nice toys to 
gladden the hearts of many poor children whose parents have not the means to 
purchase toys for Christmas stockings. The toys exhibited were all made from old 
garments, pieces left over from dressmaking, odd balls of wool, a little colored silk, 
and a few buttons. 

Priseilla the Penguin was made from some scraps of velvet and stuffed with flock. 
Dilly the Duck is big and soft and will serve as a pillow when baby falls asleep at 
play. Her grey covering was only a flannel under-garment. A few scraps of flannel 
made gay feathers for her wings. She swims on the carpet. Koala the Bear is part 
of an old winter's coat with a scrap of brown velvet for ears. He is filled with flock 
and, is altogether a quaint little chap. Mr. Boo is stuffed with straw packing and his 
coat was a piece left oVer from a small child's winter outfit. As the pattern was 
designed by an English girl he looks as though he might be a distant cousin to our 
kangaroo. Fido is also made from an old winter coat and filled with straw packing. 
Mr. and Mre. Peter Babhii are soft and cuddly, filled with wool, and quite smart in 
their best clothes. OolUwogs may be knitted from odd balls of wool loft over from 
jumpers, ftc. Sambo is an old woollen stocking, as also is the little blade Kitten. Quite 
a small child can cuddle them. Jumbo the Slephant has a nice grey coat which one 
would not recognise as being the best parts of an old discarded pair of moleskin 
trosisers; hhji gay ttrimmings make him a great favnrite with small children. The 
woollen balls and rattles are for the tiny tots and may be hung on the perambuHtor 
for baby to play with. At Christmas poor chUdren in big. towns will appreciate any 
, of these toys, and besides giving pleasure we have the satisfaction of making some^ 
thing from nothing. 
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GOOD FELLOWamP. 

[Mbs. a. £. Page, Belalie.] 

A notable example of fellowship in modem times is the Betnrned Boldiers and 
Sailors League, whose members are joined by the common link of having been 
eomades in arms during the Great War. Man is a social being, and the ground of 
fellowship is our common humanity. The social instinct is bound up with the con* 
stitution of our being, and has been implanted therein by the Creator. The oldest 
record of the race tells us that at the dawn of humanity thff Lord God said: “It is 
not good that man should be alone, * * and mankind was thus grouped in families, clans, 
and communities. In the course of time these units were extended into larger groups, 
and thus the great nations of the earth came into existence. 

But the fellowship of the human race was not always *‘Good Fellowship,' ’ and the 
early annals of our race are marked by wars, strike, and bloodshed. Advocates of the 
scion tide theory of evolution claim to see in these upheavals the process of the 
elevation of the race by means of the survival of the fittest,'^ but one cannot avoid 
the feeling that the highest destinies of the human race are to be promoted by the 
exercise of good fellowship and peace. There can be but little doubt that the con¬ 
ditions of modem life are most favorable to bringing people together in closer union 
and fellowship. For one thing, there is a far swifter means of communn»ution 
between country and country than existed a century ago. 

The early pioneers of the State who left the shores of their native land, no doubt 
felt that they were going away into another world, so little means of communion 
had they with the land and friends which they left behind. But the introduction of 
swifter means of travel, and a better means of communicatipn, have brought the distant 
countries nearer to one another. The marvellous inventions of air travel and the 
wireless have been the cause of removing the barriers of distance in a manner 
undreained of by our fathers. These two inventions have been of special benefit 
when applied to the open spaces of the vast island continent of Australia. In former 
times we were appalled by the extreme loneliness of the people who lived in the far 
inland portions of Australia. Such conditions rendered it almost impossible for 
families to be reared in these far remote districts, but thanks largely to the efforts 
of the Australian Inland Mission, the establishment of the wireless BtaUons, and the 

Flying Doctor,” have brought the benefits of civilisation within reach of the most 
^remote. Perhaps the sense of how wonderfully near we are being brought into touch 
with others has brought home to a numiber of the most thoughtful people the great 
need for the cultivation of the spirit of good fellowship. The almost world*wide 
d^ression through which we are passing emphasises the need for the cultivation of 
the spirit of good fellowship, for if we are to soften the pain and disappointment 
of unemployment and poverty, we can only do so by the exercise of the spirit of 
comradediip and goodiwill, 

llVho is there who has travelled to any extent in a public eonveyimee who has not 
experienced the pleasure that can be derived from social companionship. The 
distance has often been materially shortened, in imagination at, least, by social con¬ 
versation with folk one has never seen before and in all probability will never see 
again. Fellow-passengers on railway or steamer live for a time at least in a little 
world of their own, and are like ^^Bhips tha^pass in the night.” Surely it is worth 
while to afford some pleasure to these brief wayfarers, especially if the pleasure of 
comradi^p is mutual. There are, of course, certain restrictions and social barriers 
in the way of these passing fellowships, but these barriers are far less than one would 
suppose. 

This affable hnd friendly spirit is characteristic of the true nobility and titled 

^ of the old land. I am inclined to believe from all that I have read of the 
I System; that the knightly vow enjoined upon the one who had taken It the 
^,itrieM: courtei^r and kindliness towards all, whatever their rank or stotiou may 
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ha\‘e been. Chaucer in his ‘^Canterbury Tales’' gives a description of the Knight who 
travelled in the company of the pilgrims, and amongst his many excellencies he 
added that he had never been known to speak a harsh or unkindly word to any 
person of whatever rank they may have been. And if the spirit of good fellowship 
can bridge the 'barrier of social class, it surely should be able to pass over the barrier 
of race, of nation, and of color. In Australia we have need for thankfulness that 
we have never been seriously faced by the * * color problem. ’ * In South Africa and in 
the United States of America the color prejudice has been most intense, and the 
infusion of colored blood, however remote, acts as a barrier which is well nigh 
impassable. Nevertheless, we should never forget that in Australia there are still 
many thousands of full-blooded natives living. These people were the original dwellers 
in our land, and as such they constitute the true aristocracy of Australia. In her 
book, “The Australian Aboriginal as a Human Being,’’ Mrs. Bennett reminds us that 
the early white settlors made no effort to treat the blacks kindly, but massacred and 
ill-treated them shockingly. She writes of them as the most interesting race in the 
world, and the most wronged at our hands, and all iwho read without bias the history 
of our failure in the past to protect and help the native must indeed feel a debt of 
gratitude to this brave woman who has so. fearlessly upheld their cause, and is count¬ 
ing not the cost if she can help to bring about a system that is equally just to the 
black as well as the white citizen of Australia. Mrs. Bennett gained much practical 
knowledge of the aborigine through association with them in North Queensland. Her 
sympathies were aroused as she recognised the intelligence and loyalty which is a 
characteristic of this dark race. She has also been successful in arousing some of 
the leaders of Women’s organisations in Perth to a greater sense of their responsi¬ 
bility in relation to the lot of their dark sisters. 

li has also been proved that the aborigine woman can be taught useful and skilful 
arts, for Mrs. Bennett has visited some of the Mission centres with her spinning 
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wtoel, with' the rtenlt that in those Missions the women are now spinning and weaving 
elotb tor garmonts. * u u 

The cultivation of the spirit of comradeship is by no means easy, for we are called 
upon "to overcome our natural diffidence^ but the effort required is more than repaid 
by the pleasure which comes not only to others but to ourselvesi There are many 
^ople with Whom we come in' contact who are warm-hearted and companionable, if 
only we could break down the barriers of reserve^ and in order to win their conftdeuce 
one is called upon to exercise the most friendly and sociable' Cpirit. Good fellowship 
means refraining from conduct* of an actively unsociable charaetef. But opportunities 
for good fellowship to-day are wide and varied, and surely there is no one who 
cannot find some means of exercising it, not for our own pleasure only, but to make 
a contribution to the wellbeing of others. 

Life is too short to waste, and there is an obligation resting on each one to see 
to it that our fellowship with others is uplifting. We all associate with people of 
very different temperaments. Is it not true that sometimes ^ we feel depressed in 
spirit after being in the company of some people, while on the contrary, after being 
with others we are always cheerful. True fellowship is only possible where there is 
high ideals, and if our motto is ^^The utmost for the highest,’’ we shall endeavor 
to lift the things about us on to a higher level, and make this world of ours a better 
and sweeter place. 


PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES OF LOWER SOUTH-EAST 

BRANCHES. 

There was an excellent attendance of delegates firom the Penola, Millicent, 
Kblangadoo, Bendelsham, and Tantanoola Branches, as well as a large number of 
visitors at the Oonference held at Tantanoola on April 11th. Mrs. B. Oonsidine pre¬ 
sided, and the following papers were read and discussed:— 

PBESEBVmG TBOTTB. 


[Mrs. H. A. Rescbjex (Ooonawarra.)] 


A valuable asset in the borne for winter and early spring is a good supply of pre-^ 
served fruits. When fresh fruits are not available, and to have this supply-bii 'hand! 
it is necessary to preserve each kind of fruit as it ripens. Fowler’s preserving outfit' 
and bottles are the beet, but Mason jars can be used in the Fowler’s preserver as welll' 
If Mason jars are used fill tightly wfth the aid of the packing stick. Add^ water as 
syrup; put on the rubber ring, which has been scalded first in boiling water, then 
the lid, which has been scalded also, and screw down lightly. If they are screwed 
very tightly the jars sometimes crack off just under the lid. Put into u 

steriliser, and sterilise as directed for each fruit. When thken out of th^ 
steriliser, screw down as tightly as possible with the wrench used for Mason jars. In 
selecting fruits for preserving, use at the exact ripeness, if possible—^ripe enough to 
kave the nice flavor of each fruit, and not too green or over-ripe. Fruit over-ripe will 
never be a great success; it is likely to squash when filling the jars, and rises very 
quickly in the bottle. Always fill tHe jars tightly with fruit; this also helps to keep 
it from rising in the jars. CfiierrieB and gooseberriee are about the first fruits to 
ripen; they preserve wdl. Apricots come early in the new year, and are one of the 
best fruits to preserve, Moorparks being the best variety to use. Oht the apricots 
in halves, take out the stone, and plack well ii4 layers, one piece over the other, with 
tlie cut side downwards. Fill up the bottles that way; put in the and fill to 

tog. Put on tile rubber ring, which has been previously scalded, then lid, alsd 
and piW the lid down. See that the ring does not bulge over the lid; pot 
and place in the steriliser. Oontinue until the steriliser is full; tiien put 
BV In the steriliser until it is three-quarters of tiie way up the botties. Put the 
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steriliser on the stove, and bring the temperature slowly up to 160 degrees, and nUlin* 
tain as near as possible for li hours. Mulberries are a great stand-by during winter 
to use with apples as conserve, or for pies. Fill the jars as full as possible, crushing 
the mulberries down, and. preserve them in their own juice, without water or sugar. 
They have the true mulberry flavor when opened, and the sugar can;be added as they 
are mixed with the apple. They can also be preserved with sliced apple or quince. 
They require exactly the same temperature as apricots, slowly bringing up to 160®, 
and maintaining as near as possible for 2^ hours, instead of 11, as for apricots. 
Nectarines can be packed exactly the same as apricots, and bring slowly up to 180® 
in temperature, and maintain as near as possible for 1 an hour only. 

Nectarines are very sensitive to heat, and rise in the bottle if the temperature 
comes up too quickly. Pears are one of the best fruits to preserve, and are easily 
done, but the temperature is higher than most fruits, being 200®, allowing to drop 
to 180®, and maintaining at that for 21 hours. Prunes and plums are easily done, 
preserve well, make a nice! collection in the pantry, and are very useful in the home. 

Tomatoes are easily preserved, and are a great success, either whole or pulped.^ <1 
peel and pulp them, and do not use either water or salt, only their own juice; and 
they make deliciious tomlato soup in winter.. Mushrooms are also very good. Peel 
and clean the mushrooms while quite fresh, and place in a saucepan, with a little 
butter, pepper, and salt, and boU very slowly,* and cook them in their own juice; in¬ 
stead of using water. When cooked allow to ' cool, and then place them in bottles, 
and preserve as directed in Fowler ^s book. They imust be sterilised twice, or they 
are likely to ferment. They can then be used at any time of the year, and make 
delightful breakfast dishes if heated and placed on toast. 


HOUBEHOU) ECONOMIES. 


[Mesdames Edggumbe and Burchard (Tantanoola.)] 

In the successful management of the home it is essential to economise, mainly by 
using, whenever possible, products of the farm in preference to goods purchased from 
stores, and to avoid wasting anything that could, perhaps with a little extra trouble 
or cost, be made into something both practical and useful. 

Where meat is killed on the farm there is usually sufficient fat to provide the 
<1 ripping for cooking purposes, and tallow for soaps and candles. 

Economiodl Household Soap. —71bs. clean fat, 11b. washing soda, 1 tin caustic soda, 
}lb. resin, 2igalls. water. BoU an hour. 

Sand Soap .—Cut up 1 bar of household soap in a cut kerosene tin, with a quart of 
water. Stir over Are until soap dissolves. Then add 1 quart of clean white fine beach 
sand and 1 .quart of white wood ashes. Bemove from fire, and stir occasionally until 
it begins to thicken. Turn into mould, or cut into blocks when cold. 

Oatmeal Toilet Soap .—To each J cup of scraps of household soap add 1 cup of hot 
water. Dissolve, and, while slowly boiling, stir in sufficient fine oatmeal to form a 
Arm mixture. Scent may be added. Pour into mould. 

Tallow Cand/stf.-^Dissolve 1 dessertspoonful of alum and 1 dessertspaonful of resin 
(powdered) in melted tallow—IJ pints for 6 dandles. Thread mould with wick 
previously dipped in kerosine. 

Smple Home-Made Disinfectants (for Washing Floors) .—Take 1 bar of ordinary 
soap, dissolve in 1 quart of water, with 1 bottle of Solyptol and } pint of tur¬ 
pentine. Boil all together, and put in a tin. A tablespoon in a bucket of water is 
sufficient to refresh a room. 

Useful Mop Oil .—1 cup raw linseed oil, 2 cups kerosine; shake well together. 

Preventive for Dandruff (good for school children).—! part kerosine, 2 parts olive 
oil; rub well into the scalp. 

Andhovy Mtnoe.—Out lib. of steak into small pieces, put in a jar with llh. butter, a 
Uttle mace, pepper and salt. Cover closely, and stand in a saucepan of water. 
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and simmer 3 hours. Drain oif gravy, and minee the stock. Add to it the gravy with 
1 tablespoon of anchovy sauce and a little nutmeg. Beat all together; place in jars. 
Excellent for sandwiches. 

Flowr Puste for Joms^ 4'c, —good recipe that will keep. Sift 11b. of flour, and 
stir in about li pints of water, or till the mixture is l|ke a thin cUbam. Place over 
u slow fire, and bring slowly to the boil. When boiling, add ^oz. each powdered alum 
and boracic. Stir constantly while cooking, and boil 5 minutes, or kmger if possible. 
Allow to cool, and add 1 teaspoon of oil of cloves. Pour in small pots, and seM 
down. 

Baking Powder. —|lb. ground rice, 4ozs. carbonate soda, Sozs. tartaric acid; roll out 
all lumps; sift twice, and store in airtight tins. 

Self-Baising Flowr. —241bs. flour, ISozs. cream tartar, 9ozs. carbonate soda, 
3 dessertspoons salt; rub lumps from carbonate soda, mix with flour, sieve through 
fine sieve several times, and keep in airtight tin 

Cleanser for Canvas Shoes. —1 cup of boiled starch (thin), a squeeze of the blue 

bag, 2 tablespoons methylated spirits, enough whiting to make a nice paste. 

Furniture Polish. —^Equal parts raw linseed oil, turpentine, methylated spirits, and 
vinegar; mix well. Put on with a soft glove, and rubi pp with same. 

Dried Apples and Pears. —^When the fruit crop is heavy peel and dice, spread on a 
large frame with small mesh wirenetting in the sun to dry. Store unbleached 
calico bags, and hang in draught. 

To Prevent Table Salt from Going Lumpy. — ^To every lib. of salt add Sozs. of corn¬ 
flour; sift 3 times. The product is very niice, keeps dry, and may hardly be dis¬ 
tinguished in apx>earance from shaker salt. 

For Bough Hands. —^Equal parts of lemon juice and glycerine; put on hands while 

damp. The same mixture is excellent if taken for an irritating cough. 

To Get Bid of Ants. —^Moisten with wiater a mixture of borax and sugar. Place in 
lids of a tin where the ants are troublesome. 

Glaee for Pastry. —A different imd delicious glaze for pastry can be made by using 
the syrup of apricot jam. Thin with hot water, and apply with pastry brush’ as soon 
as the pastry is taken from the oven. 

To Make Lime Water. —^Dissolve a lump of unslaked llime (about 1 dessertspoon) in 
1 pint of waetr. Next day pour off clear liquid. Useful for bums if equal parts of 
lime water and oil are mixed to make carron oiL 

A Use for Old Wool. —^A coiy rug may be made from old skein wool by crocheting 
loops around the finger, giving a looped appearance to the finished article. 

Sugar Bags can be utilised for various useful articles—work aprons, laundry aprons 
with waterproof slip, verandah cushion covers, peg aprons, ftc. 

Floor Cushions (from tins).—^Procure any kind of tin. For each cushion the tins 
must be alike. To make a nice size cushion take 7.21b. treacle tins; another nice 
shape is with 9 honey, health saline, or coffee tins. The following material is re¬ 
quired:—^The one piece, or different scraps; 2 pieces cardboard and wadding for 
padding. Cover the centre tin with any old piece of material. Cover all other tins 
with material to be used, leaving lin. longer top andi bottom to turn in. Place tins 
together for the desired shape, and sew across; turn upside down and do the same. 
Place shape on cardboard, and cut out 2 pieces. Cover with miaterial, place one on 
bottom of tins. Put padding on top; leave plenty of material to turn in on to( 
cardboard. Having completed this, sew some cord to match around the tins on the 

top. - 

MAglK0 DAINTIBB TOB A ORZLDBBK’8 PABTT. 


[Miss Jessie Telfer (Tantanoola).] 

First, see 1;hat the oven is properly cleaned out at the bottom, and the shelves 
wa^ed and dried. There must also be plenty of small wood ready. The oven must 
,b0 Ht an.^rven temperatnre; some require a quick oven, sndi as shortbread creams; 
ft. TAvr alow oven, such as rice bubbles and maearoons. 
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Shortbread Oreame, —lOozs. flour, 5ozb, each sugar and butter, 1 egg, 1 teaso^on 
baking soda, 2 teaspoons cream tartar. Beat butter and sugar, then eggs; add other" 
ingredients, and put through biscuit forcers. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Walnut Fingers, —ilb. butter, 2 ozs. sugar, Jib. flour, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, ^ 
teaspoon soda, yolk of 1 egg, essence of vanilla, warm water. Cream butter and sugar,- 
add egg, flour, enough warm water to mix into a stiff paste; roll out, and spread with 
icmg made from the white of 1 egg|and about ilb* icing sugar. Flavor with essence 
of vanilla. Scatter chopped walnuts, and cut into fingers. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Melting Moments. —8ozs. butter, 2ozs. cornflour, 6ozs. flour, 2ozs. icing sugar; mix 
butter and sugar, add flour, and drop on a slide. 

Bird*8 Nests. —4ozs. each butter and sugar, 1 egg, 8ozs. self-raising flour, A tea¬ 
spoon ground cinnamon, a little apricot jaim. CVeam butter and sugar, add egg, 
then flour, &c. Roll out about iin. thick. Out into rotmds; out of half the rounds 
cut the centres, leaving rings about iin. wide. Bake in a moderate oven. Place a 
ring-piece on each biscuit after coating the whole with warmed apricot jam. Ice 
with chocolate icing, and sprinkle with browm cocaimt. Pill each nest with tiny 
marzipan eggs, made as follows:—Mix 2oz8. icing sugar and 2oz&. ground almonds, 
with a little yolk. Form into eggs, and leave to dry before putting into nest. 

Peanut Crisps. —Jib. butter, 1 cup of sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup of flour, J teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon cocoa, Jib. raw shelled peanuts. Mix sugar with melted butter; add 
beaten egg and dry ingredients. Put dessertspoon on a butterwl tray. Bake slowly. 

Vjarganappy .—J cup melted butter, J cup sugar, 1 egg, l,cup coconut, 5 small cups 
cornflakes. Beat butter and sugar together, add egg; then add coconut, and mix 
well with cornflakes. Use fairly hot oven, baking in cake containers. 

Bice Bubble Macaroons .—2 egg whites, cup of sugar, J teaspoon vdnilla, 1 cup 
coeoflut, 2 cups rice bubbles, J cup shelled nuts (chopped). Beat egg whites until 
stiff, add sugar gradually; then add vanilla, coconut, rice bubbles and nuts. Drop 
by spoonful on a buttered pan, and bake in a moderate oven until a delicate brown. 

Sandwiches .—Take 5 thin slices of bread; spread thinly with butter. Spread first 
slice with curried egg, place a slice of bread on top, and) butter other side, and then 
spread with cheese paste. Place another slice on top, and spread with butter and 
anchovy paste. Place another slice of bread on top, and spread with butter and ham 
paste. Place the fifth slice of bread on top and cut off all the crusts and cut into 
finger lengths. These are delicious. 


BCAKINa AKD WATEBPBOOFINa OVEBOOATS. 


[Mrs. Or . W. Altschwaoer (Tantanoola.)] 

I have been using these coats now for the last four years. They wear well, and art* 
quite waterproof, and I can recommend them. Each year I oil them afresh, and, with 
care, they last for years. These coats are very easily made if one has an old coat 
pattern. I ol>tain a fairly good unbleached calico, about Is. 5d. a yard, and wash the 
calico first, press it out, and then cut and make the coat to fit the girl or boy, ns 
required. Double-line the yoke and the top of the shoulders to make the coat much 

'‘m'Tn the ooat is made I purchase igall. of raw linseed oil; make i* » 

flat dish, and put the coat in, and squeeze the coat well through the “-I- ^ 

enough take out, roll up in a ball for about 3 hours, and then tste out and put a 
stick right through both sleeros. Hang up to drip, having la 

the oU When it has finished dripping, warm oil ««ain, wxth a ’ 

dip coat again, and hang up as beforo. This has to be done three times, but only 

toU up in a ball the first time* .over tbe whole 

leg^X^*^o“tL“Mtep,“\rcW^^^^ get wet, and the leggings keep the legs 
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warm on cold days. Put a tag on the top to fasten them bn to the braces. They are 
also splendid for men for riding. I made 3 coats^ which cost 15 b. complete. These 
coats have lasted 4 yearS; with 1 oiling each year. 

Top-Dressing for Coats.—1 small tin of black enamel, as much boiled oil as black 
enamel, Joz. beeswax. Mix together, and heat over fire until wax has dissolved. Mix 
well, and put on with brush while hot. 

xmrma fruit. 

[Mrs. W. Li. Rbdman (Penola.)J 

The drying of fruit for home use requires no expensive outlay .for utensils, etc., 
and is so simple that there should be no fruit go to waste in the home garden. The 
general principle involved is the removal by evaporation without injury to the fruit 
of sufficient moisture to ensure ita preservation. The moisture may be driven off by 
exposure to the sun’s rays or artificial heat. Trays of a convenient size may be 
made from match lining. Fairly effective drying may be done indoors in the stove, 
leaving the door partly open. Some varieties are dried whole, Including grapes, 
prunes, figs, &c., which are usuially dipped in a boiling solution of lye, which cuts 
the bloom and causes minute cracks to open, on the skin, through which the moisture 
escapes nK>re readily, thus hastening the drying process. 

Apricots ,—This fruit dries better and quicker if cut in halves and placed in a sul¬ 
phur box. This process is carried out by placing the trays o!f fruit in a box. 
the length and width to admit the trays being slipped in and out 'readily. 
Sulphur is then placed in a suitable receptacle, ignited, placed under the tray, and 
the door of the box closed. We usually leave it in all night. If the skin peels off 
easily it has had sufficient sulphur. The trays are then placed in the sun. The period 
required for drying depends on weather conditions, varying from to 4 days, or 
longer. When sufficiently dry the fruit should be pliable; yet when twisted between 
the fingers have.no sign of juice. 

Apples ,—These are peeled, cored and sliced, drop^d into a salt solution (abouf* 2 
tablespoons to 1 gallon of water, left for a few minutes, and sulphured for a few 
minutes. 

Dipping .—The lye solution is made by dissolving 11b. of caustic soda in 20gBlls. 
of water. An ordinary copper is suitable for dipping. A wire basket or perforated 
tin is necessary to hold the fruit during the dipping operation Immerse the fruit 
into the boiling lye and count 30, which should be long enough to make minute cracks 
on the fruit. Prunes and plums are treated thus. Light-colored plums are improved 
if placed in the sqlphur box. 

Peaches are treated in the same way as apricots, but take longer to dry. 

Pears. —^Williams’s Bon Chretien, better known as Duchess, are a good drying 
variety. They are cut in halves, the core removed, spread on trayS; well suipnured, 
and put . out to dry in the sun for the first day or two. Aftei that they are stacked 
and allowed to dry in the stack. When finished they should be somewhat doughy and 

stretchy” in texture if worked between the fingers. 

SAVORIES FOR BREAKFAST AKD LUNCHEON. 

[Mrs. O. F. Klemh (Bendelsham.)] 

A good housewife can produce tasty and inexpensive dishes, made from ”left- 
ows,” with the addition of a little extra prepaiiation, and one is only too glad, at 
present inedmefi^ to make the most of simply ordinary fooda 

» RiOgarding^the extra preparations, say, for breakfast, much can be done the day 
such as mincing meats, preparing vegetables, or crumbling bread. Always 
W ^ dinners, for, besides being h^pful in serving 
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riBsoles, pattiea, ete., it is useful to bind samie. E^gs have excellent food value^ but 
instead of having plain eggs and bacon, scrambled eggs, or boiled, every other morning, 
try to vary the menu by using them in some of the following ways:— 

Eggs Po(Jiehed vn To(mato Bcmoe. —4 eggs, 4 rounds buttered toast, 4 pint tomato 
sauce, pepper and salt. Put sauce in frying pan, and when boiling break eggs in and 
poach, basting well with sauce. Place eggs on buttered toast, and pour sauce over 
and serve, or the sauce may be kept for another occasion. 

Eggs with Cheese Sauce, —Take 4 hard-boiled eggs, shell and cut in halves and put 
in dish, cut side up. For the sauce: Melt loz. butter in saucepan, adfd loz^ flour, 
cook without browning, then add 4 pint milk, and stir until boiling. Add 2oz8. grated 
cheese, pepper and salt, and pour over eggs Sprinkle with a little grated cheese 
and serve very hot. 

Moulded Eggs with Cheese, —3 eggs, 3 cups milk, 4 cup grated cheese. Beat milk 
and eggs, add cheese and seasoning, pour mixture into greased mould and bake until 
brown and Arm, turn out and garnish with chopped parsley. 

Curried Egg Toast, —3 eggs, 1 teaspoon curry powder, salt and pepper, toast. Butter 
slices of toast and keep hot; beat eggs well with curry powder and seasoning. Heat a 
little butter in a pan, then pour in eggs. Stir over the fire until thick and set, but 
do not dry eggs by over-cooking. Pile on slices of toast and serve immediately. 

Nest Eggs, —141bs. mjashed potatoes, 2 tablespoons milk, 2ozs. butter, pepper and 
salt, eggs. Make the potatoes hot, add butter, milk and seasoning. Form in round 
shape with spoon on hot baking dish. Break an egg into each and bake in hot oven 
until set. Serve hot. 

Tomato Toast, —Chop up a little bacon and put into small saucepan to cook with 
a small piece of butter, for a fevr minutes. Add 2 or 3 tomatoes (skinned and cut up) 
and add a little pepper. When tomatoes are well cooked break in 2 eggs and stir well. 
When thick enough serve on pieces of buttered toast. 

Tomato and Cheese Savory, —Cut some fairly thick slices of cheese and cover the 
bottom of small flat dish with them. Take six small tomatoes, skin aiid halve them, 
then arrange over cheese, season with pepper and salt. Set tiny dots of butter, on top 
of each tomato. Sprinkle with bread crumbs, bake in hot oven until light brown 
and serve very hot. 

Potato Puffs, —lib. cold mashed potatoes, 11b. flour, 41b. butter, a little salt and 
sufficient water to make stiff paste. Turn out on board and work well. Boll out 
thinly and cut in rounds as for pasties. Take a little cold meat (minced and seasoned) 
and place in each piece of paste. Fold over, press edges together, fry in pan half 
full of boiling fat. Cook on each side till light brown—about 5 minutes. 

Meat Fritters, —^Mince cold beef or mutton (or even rabbit), season it and flavor 
with mixed herbs. Make a batter with 2 eggs well beaten and pinch salt, 4ozs. S.R. 
flour, add little milk. Stir the meat into batter very lightly, drop into pan of very 
hot fat, taking large spoon for each fritter and fry until golden brown. 

Another meat dieh is cold meat and mashed potatoes blended with gravy or sauce; 
form into rissoles, roll in egg and bread crumbs and fry. Serve with gravy. 

Potato Savory, —Grate 2 large potatoes, beat in 2 eggs, add pepper aand salt, drop 
in spoonful of hot fat. Served with tomato or Worcestershire sauce. 

To keep patties, Ac,, hot without becoming “soggy,'' a good plan is to have a 
wire gauoe tray to stand over a baking dish, and the patties drain somie of the 
greasiness away. 

A Meatless Luncheon Cut up 3 or 4 large onions and boil until tender. Grate 

2oz 8. of cheese and add to onions. Thicken with cornflour and serve on toast. 

Parsnip Fritters.—-Boil parsnips whole until cooked, but not too soft. Then cut in 
rings *4in. thick. Dip them in batter and fry in hot fat, drain and serve with chops 
or on toast. Carrots can be done the same, only add parsley to the batter. 

Peeled Mushrooms on Toast, —Remove ends from mushrooms and clean, washing 
carefully in cold water, drain, place in pan with a little butter, season with salt and 
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pepper; cook 10 minutes, stirring lightly over fire, add a little chopped parsley and 
lemon juice; serve on toast. 

M^hrocmut with Onions, —Gut up onion and simmer in saucepan with a little water. 
When slightly cooked add sl^d up mushrooms and simmer until tender, adding pepper 
and salt. Cover with milk and when boiling thicken with flour or cornflour and serve 
on toast. 

Mince and Poached Eggs, —Place nvinced cold meat, pepper and salt, a little chopped 
shallot, and 1 tablespoon tomato sauce in a saucepan. Simmer gently without stirring 
much. Thicken with flour and place a flat layer on buttered toast, then a pCached 
egg on each layer and serve hot. 

An Easy Dish to Prepare, —Cut up ‘ some cold meat with an onion, put into a 
saucepan and cook with 1 tablespoon of butter until onion is tender.. Cover with 
milk, let come to the boil, and thicken with cornflour, pepper and salt to taste. Serve 
on buttered toast. Fried tomatoes as a garnish improves the flavor. 

Mutton Loaf, —2 cups each cold mutton and breadcrumbs, 2 eggs, ^ an onion, pepper 
and salt, nulk, tomato sauce. Mince the meat, soak breadcruxabs in milk, squeeze 
fairly dry and add to meat, then add eggs, well beaten, pepper and salt and minced 
onion. Press into well greased mould, cover with greased paper and steam 2 hours. 
Turn out and serve with tomato sauce. 

Salmon Moulds, —}lb. tinned salmon, i cup hot water, 2 dessertspoons gelatine, 1 
teaspoon finely chopped parsley, juice of 1 lemon, pepper and salt, 1 teaspoon good 
mayonnaise or salad dressidg (may be omitted). Free the salmon from skin and 
bone, flake the fish finely, nalsk in parsley, lem^n juice and seasoning. Dissolve gelatine 
in hot water and pour over other ingredients. Stir well and pour into small tumblers 
or cups to set. A slice of hard-boiled egg placed on top of each mould before it sets 
makes it even more appetising. 

Tomato Jellies* —Simmer together fib. tomatoes, 1 small onion, 1 or 2 sticks celery, 
1 teaspoon each vinegar and sugar, ^ teaspoon salt,, 1 clove, i hour. Add dessertspoon 
gelatine, and stir until dissolved, strain the mixture through a sieve; when cool, 
pour in small vessels to set. Include in the lunch a few crisp lettuce leaves to be 
eaten i^^dth the jelly, or egg and lettuce sandwiches are equally good with it. 

Sardine Eggs, —Boil as many eggs as required, shell 'and cut in half, and remove 
yolks. Scrape and bone 1 sardine to each egg. Pound yolks and sardines together, 
adding salt and a little cayenne pepper. Fill egg cases with a little of the mixture, 
shaving off a little at the bottom so that they will stand. 


PBEBEBVED AND SMOKED FISH. 


[Mrs. S. S. iSmith, Bendelsham^] 

Fish, in order to be enjoyed, must be perfectly ^iresh. Sweep are very good 
keepers, and if to be kept a day or so should be sprinkled 
and hung in a cool, airy safe. 

Frying is the most popular^ method of serving fish. They are also very nice stuffed 
mth any good seasoned stuffing and baked in a hot oven. In order to fry flah satis- 
flactorily, some little preparation is needed. Fillet the fish and then cut in nice pieces, 
not to<r thick, sSd roll in S.B. flour (with pepper and salt added), then dip in beaten 
ogg and roll in flour again, and have fat a high temperature and fry quickly. They 
have a nice^ golden crust if done by this method and all the juices are retained. 
Another popfl]|^ jraj is to dip in beaten egg and roll in baked and sifted bread- 
^rumba Behnapper are particularly ^ice done this way. 

A or schnapper, ituffed and then rolled in egg and flour and baked in 

aihot area, setred with eiUifir baked or mashed potatoes, makes a very nice meal and 
ia apprq^ted for a change. 


lightly with salt and pepper 


^tly 

'M 
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A very eucceseful way to keep fish on hand is to emoke or eure them. I have very 
good success with the following method:—^First take out the backbone and havejthe 
fish in two large slabe, and then place in brine for 12 hours, remove from brine, rinse 
in dean water, and hang up to dry for a few minutes, then paint over with essence 
of snwke” (a preparation on the market for the purpose), or, equally as good, smoke 
with wood smoke in old chimney if no smoke-box is available and when smoked 
sufficiently hang each piece separate in the safe. When needed for use, soak pieces 
of fish in a large dish of clean cold water overnight, and place fish in fresh cold water 
and bring to the boil, then simmer for about 15 minutes. This is very nice eaten 
with mustard sauce. Method to make:—1 teaspoon mustard, 1 dessertspoon each 
butter and cornflour mixed to a paste with mifle, add boiling water until right 
consistency. 

Crayfish. 

The usual method of cooking is to boil in sea water, but if cooked at home they 
need plenty of salt added to the water in which they are to be cooked. About 20 
minutes is the usual time allotted to their cooking, and when taken from water they 
should be immediately plunged into fresh cold water, which gives them a clear red 
ceflor. Crayfish are very nice eaten cold with lettuce or tomato salad or mayonnaise 
dressing. Curried crayfish is very nice by way of a change. Method 1k> Mnake,--^ 
Prepare curry by mixing 1 small dessertspoon curry with 1 tablespoon cornflour, 1 
dessertspoon butter, small cup of milk, bring slowly to the boil and place in slices of 
cold crayfish and simmer for a few minutes. Serve on rounds of buttered toast. 



*Reap* the benefit 
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Freservk^ Crawfish, —^Take out of shoU when cold and out in neat elioes and arrange 
with claws neatly in Mason or preserving jars. Put equal quantities of vinegar and 
water on to boil, add spices to taste. I use about 1 teaspoon of allspice and a shake 
of pepper, sugar and salt to taste; when cool, pour vinegar on to bottled cray and 
then seal and sterilise in the usual way. Screw down very tightly. They must be 
perfectly airtight or they will not keep. A very nice sandwich filling can be made 
by mincing cray very finely and placing in a saucepan with equal parts vinegar and 
melted butter, pepper and salt to taste. Simmer gently for a few minutes and pour 
into smjall jars and when cool pour fresh melted butter on top and cover with butter 
paper. This paste will keep for several days and is much appreciated by children 
in sandwiches. 

RECIPES SUPPLIED BY PEKOLA WOMEN’S BRANCH. 

Apple Pulp. —Pare, core, and cut up apples, to every pound add 1 cup of water. 
Boil well without sugar, add ilb. sugar to every pound of fruit. Boil i hour, bottle 
or paste down. Very nice for apple cake, tarts or apple sauce. 

Mulberry /Syrup.—4ilbs. ripe mulberries, 1 bottle white vinegar. Crush mulberries 
with the vinegar and leave for three days. Strain. Take 1 cup sugar to 1 cup of 
liquid. Boil for 20 minutes. Bottle whilst hot and cork when cold. 

Maacm Jpar Preserves. —^Make a syrup of 2 cups boiling water, 1 cup sugar. Peel 
and cut up fruit, cook until tender, but not to a ^^mash.” With a fine fork lift 
carefully into heated jars, pour syrup over until overflowing, quickly screw down, and 
turn the bottles upside down. If any air escapes, unscrew, fill up again quickly. 

Crystallised Figs. —6 cups sugar, 3 cups water, 3 tablespoons vinegar. Bring to 
boil, put in Olbe. figs (tailed and pricked), boil from 2) to 3 hours gently, lift out 
and leave draining. Dry in shade. Second day roll in castor sugar. 

Preserved Fruit. —To every quart of water allow Jib. sugar, make a syrup. Pack 
fruit into jars and when the syrup is cold, pour over fruit. In the preserving pan, 
or copper, cover the bottom well with straw, put in bottles just lightly screwed down, 
and pack straw around bottles. Fill copper with water about three-quarters of the 
way up jars. Slowly bring to a boil, about 1 hour. 

Preservmg Fruit w Screw Top Money Jars. —^Procure an old motor car tube, a very 
thick one is best; then cut from it rounds the exact sice of the inside of the lid, the 
piece of cardboard that is in the lids when bought with honey in, is the pattern to 
use to cut rubber. Pack jars with fruit and syrup, wash rubber rounds very thoroughly 
and put inside lids (they must fit in nicely), then screw down as tightly as possible. 
Do not screw lids again after taking them out of steriliser, as this will probably shift 
rubber, which has only a very small rim to rest on. 

Some difficulty may be found in removing the lids. If bottles are stood upside down 
in boiling water for a few minutes, this loosens rubber and may be easily screwed 
off, and lids used again next year, or many years if taken care of and not allowed 
to rust. 

Caryot MDarmalade.—i each medium sized carrots and lemons. Grate carrots finely, 
cut up lemon small, put them together in the preserving pan aad,"'add 4 pints of water 
and let stand for 24 hours. Boil for hours, then add 41bs. sugar and boU for 1 
hour more, or until set. 

Loganberry Jam* —Gather berries and weigh them and boil for 30 minutes. Then 
add llbik of sugar to each pound of berries and boil another 20 minutes. 

Preserved Fige.--^VSlbs. ripe figs, Olbs. sugar, 7 cups water, }lb^ whole ginger. Soak 
ginger all nighty add to the syrup which has been made of the whter and sugar, add 
fige apd keep pressing down. Do not stir. Boil for about 4 hours. Add rind and 
Jnkie qf 8 ^ 4 leapsifs, ot 1 teaipoon eltrie acid. 

f emd ll^ktAherry each blackberries and apples, ffibs. sugar, 4 cups 

^ **6 l^lq^berries through mincer, add water, hott i nn hour, then 

AM hi& another 2 hours. 
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Apple and Dark Phm Jelly,^To 1 quart water allow. 11b. applen, and to each 41b8. 
apples add 11b. black plums. No water allowed for plums.. BoU for J hour, strain 
through cheese cloth bag, and allow to drip overnight. Measure liquid and boil liquid 
10 minutes before adding sugar. Allow 1 cup sugar to each cup liquid. Boil about 
1 hour or until it jells when tried. 

Preserve Orange or Lempn Poo?.—Boak peel in salted water. for 3 or 4 days, drain 
in clean water and boil until soft. Make syrup by boiling 2 cups sugar with 1 cup 
water for 5 minutes. Put peel, which should be well drained, into a basin and pour 
syruj) over it. Let stand for 6 or 6 days. Drain off sjrrup and boil up for 20 
minutes. Put peel back in boiling syrup and boil very slowly for 20 minutes or until 
it looks clear, spread on a dish, sprinkle with sugar, and dry in sun or a cool oven. 
Lemon peel may be put through mincer and stored in jars ready for use. 

Fig Chutney, —Slbs. each ripe tomatoes, onions, and brown sugar, lib. sultanas, 
41b8. tigs, 2 tablespoons salt, 1 tablespoon ground ginger, loz. garlic, ioz, chillies. Out 
up and cover with 4gall. of vinegar. Stand over-night and next day boil for 2 hours. 

Fig Jam, —121bs. ripe flgs which have been peeled, sprinkle 91bs. of sugar and leave 
over night. Put on stove next day and when boiling add 1 tablespoon of citric acid. 
Boil for 2 liours, just before removing from fire add 41b. preserved ginger. 

Marmalade—Grfipe Frtnt, —To every measure of cut up fruit add 3 of water. Second 
day boil and measure again; then add measure of sugar to every 1 of marmalade. Boil 
imtil jells. 

Gooseberry Marmalade* —31bs. gooseberries, 3 pints water, 61ba sugar. Put all 
together in preserving pan and bring quickly to boil. Boil until red (about 1 hour). 

Tomato Sauce, —141bs. tomatoes, 21b8. onions, loz. garlic, 4 s&lt, 11b. sugar, loz. ginger. 
Boil 2 to 3 hours, strain and add 4 dram each oil of cloves and spirits of wine, Sozs. 
acetic acid, 40 grains of cayenne. Return to pan and boil 1 hour. 

Fig Jam, —^Peel and cut up figs, then weigh fruit. Place in preserving pan and to 
every pound of figs allow )lb. sugar. Put half the required amount of sugar on and 
the rest when fruit comes to the boil. Juice and rind of 1 or 2 lemons, and 41b. green 
ginger. Boil slowly until well set when cool on saucer. 

Tomato Chutney, —21bs, peeled tomatoes, 11b. each brown sugar, white sugar, sultanas, 
and dates (cut small), 41 b. preserved ginger, 1 teaspoon cayenne pepper, 2ozs. salt, 
loz. garlic, 3 cups vinegar:—Boil tomatoes in vinegar until soft Add other 
ingredients, boil for 25 minutes. 

Green Tomato Chutney, —31bs. green tomatoes, 1 tablespoon salt, 3 pints vinegar, 
4 teaspoon cayenne, 11b. raisins, 1 tablespoon mustard, 141 bs. sugar, 2ozs. whole ginger, 
21bs. each cooking apples and onions. Slice tomatoes and cook until soft with half vine* 
gar. Put through sieve and return to pan. Mince apples, raisins, and onions, all all 
to pan with sugar, seasoning and rest of vinegar. Tie ginger well bruised in muslin bag. 
Boil 4 hour. Bottle when cold. 

Pear and Tomato Jam, —Take equal quantities of pears and tomatoes, allow Jib. 
sugar to each 11b. fruit. Peel and cut up pears. Peel tomatoes by. dipping in boiling 
water for a minute and then in cold, cut them in half and add to the pears. Strew 
half the quantity of sugar over the fruit and leave all night. Next morning add the 
rest of the sugar and boil until it thickens—about 2 hours, longer if a large quantity 
is made. 

Peach and Apple Jam, —21bs. each peaches and apples, 3 pints water, 31bs. sugar. 
Peel, core, and slice apples and put in pan with water, boil 4 hour, then add peeled 
and cut up peaches and boil J hour; add sugar and boil 1 to 14 hours longer. When 
cool, bottle and seal. 

Tomato Jam.—dibs, yellow tomatoes, 21bs. pears, 12 passion fruit, 441b8. sugar. 
Boil for 2 hours. 

. AprUloi and Pineapple Jam, —Slbs. ripe apricots, dibs, sugar, 1 large tin pineapple. 
Put half sugar on over-night, in the morning add the remainder of the sugar and 
pineapple and boil 1 hour. 
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fiweet Pickled Gherkins. —Coyer gheriLins with water and salt, and stand lor 8 days, 
then drain off liquid and dry gherkins with cloth and pack in jars. Method', Boil 
sufficient vinegar to cover gherkins; to each quatt add i pepper corns, 4 cloves, 2 
blades of mace, a few caraway seeds, lib. sugar. Boil 10 mjlnutes and pour while 
boiling over gherkins. Each day for about three days pour this liquid off into a sauce* 
p^ bring to the boil and pour back on the gherkins. This will make them crisp and 
bring back the green color. 


AUBURN (Average annual rainfall, 24in.). 

February 23rd.—^Attendance, 14, 

Question Box.—^What makes gherkins turn green in picklof Ane.: Boiling the 
vinegar several times and pouring on to the gherkins which are packed in a jar with 
spinach or vine leaves. Does salt improve the flavor of jamf Ans.: Tes;. it is a 
great improvement to jam, about 1 teaspoon to 121bs. of fruit. What is the best 
way to clean a white hatf Ans.: Use petrol, eucalyptus, or warm flour. To take 
ink stain out of silks. Ans.: If the stain is fresh, soak in newf milk until it turns 
sour, or use salt and lemon. To make the Bureau meeting more interesting. Ans.: Let 
every member take an active interest in the meetings, and introduce fresh subjects 
for discussion. Household Hints —Keep in a convenient place a basin in which a 
cup of oatmeal has been mixed with a teaspoon of boracic acid, and rub hands with 
the mixture when work is completed. Anodier good mixture for the hands is equal 
parts of lemon juice, glycerine, and methylated spirits. To cure hiccoughs, take 
slowly small sips of water; if not effective, aip a little vinegar. The easiest way to 
wash windows is with a piece of chamois leather because it is not necessary to dry 
them. Oare must be taken that the washing water is clean and the cloth squeezed dry 
when wiping the glass. To treat chilblains. Steep the affected parts in water as 
hot as can^ be borne; when scalding becomes unbearable, plunge momentarily into cold 
water. Repeat the hot dip several times. This cure must not be attempted with 
broken chilblains. At night time apply tincture of iodine. When dealing with 
broken chilblains an antiseptic dressing is necessary. Very strict attention should be 
paid to cleanliness. Dress with boracic acid ointment. Now and then dip the affected 
part in a weak peroxide of hydrogen bath. (Secretary, Miss. L. Dennison.) 


LAURA BAY. 

February 13 th.—^Attendance, 13. 

Sm ALLGOODS. —The following papers were contributed by Mesdames Hoffrichter and 
Blumson:—After the pig has been scalded, scraped, and washed, remove the head, 
cut into quarters, and wash several times, then put in a copper half full of water 
and boil for three hours or longer. Add the other parts of the pig when boiling the 
head, except the liver—^the latter requires only half an hour’s boiling. Black Pudding 
Ho, l~Mince part of the head, heart, and lights, some meat and fat cut into squares, 
half pint of blood, salt, pepper, allspice, sugar, thyme, and marjoram to taste; mix 
all together thoroughly, then All in runners, which must be thoroughly cleaned; they 
usually take three to four hours to clean with salt and warm water. Black Pudding 
No, 2-—6ame ingredients as No. 1, but add one to two cups of well boiled rice, and 
the meat must be all minced. Mix well and All in runners, not too tight, to allow for 
swelling. Boil from quarter of an hour to an hour according to sizes. White Pudding 
—^Mince some head meat, liver, and kidneys, use same spices to\ taste. Take two cups 
of broth from the copper in place of blood. Mix all together and All in runners. 
Saveloys —^Take half quantity of cooked and raw meat minced, say, 1 pint of each, and 
1 pint of broth, 1 teaspoon salt, } teaspoon of saltpetre, and i teaspoon of carraway 
seeds. Fill in runners, scald them in a dish, then hang up for a week or longer. 
Before using boil them in water for 10 minutes. Metwurst —61bs. of pork, 4lb8. of 
beef, 21bs. of fat, 4 tablespoons of salt, 3 tablespoons of pepper, 1 tablespoon of salt¬ 
petre, 2 tablespoons of sugar, half a wine glass of brandy, and a little garlic if liked. 
Fill in beef runners andi smoke. Repeat for a month before using.” 

Boap MaxiNa—^‘Save all fat that is free from salt. Some favor the receipe on 
the caustic soda tin, which is—Dissolve 11b. of caustic soda in 3 pints of water---the 
liquid will become quite hot. Then heat flllbs. of fat over a Are until it becomes 
liqiiid. Let it cool, and then pour into the caustic lye, slowly stirring with a spoon 
BBtSl it is well mixed and has the appearance of honey. Stir for 2 minutes only. 
FNr into a,lined moqld and leave in a warm place until next day, then cut up; 
i^nady for nd in four weeks. For toilet soap—-dlycerine (ilb.), some lux, fib. palm 
oB: stir until mixed. Another recipe—ilb. honey, }lb. oatmeal, and 2 teaspoons 
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of lavender. 8mall tobacco tina are very hand^ in which to set toilet soap. Each 
of the above are added to a quarter of dibs, making of the usual soap recipe. Another 
recipe—dibs, fat, 11b. resin, lib. caustic soda, ilb. borax, 14 pints of water. Lux 
is an improvement, and a knob of blue is recommended. (Secretary, Mrs. D. Morrison.) 


McLaren flat. 

March 1.—Present: 20 members. 

Mis. J. Foggo gave a demonstration of tatting. The result of the Dark Fruit 
Cake (Competition was as follows:—First prize Miss F.’Bell and second prize Miss M. 
Ward. Mrs. J. Bruce acted as judge. 

Ftvil Cake Recipes (winning recipe).—lib each butter and sugar, Idoz. eggs, 21bs. 
currants, 11b. mixed peel, 11b. sliced blanche<l almonds, 1 grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 
mixed spice, 1 wineglass dark brandy, 111b. plain flour. Method: Beat butter and 
sugar to a smooth cream, add eggs, two at a time, beating them thoroughly through 
the mixture, add flour and other ingredients, sprinkle brandy over the whole, and b^t 
lightly but well. On the thoroughness of the beating depends the lightness of this 
cake, and on the length of baking the color. Bake in a very slow oven 31 to 4 hours. 

Fruit Cake without Rising (second prize).—lib. each butter and sugar, Idoz. eggs, 
21b8. currants, lib. raisins, lib. mixed peel, 11b. blanched almonds, 1 grated nutmeg, 
loz. mixed spice, lllbs. plain flour, essence of lemon, a little brandy. Cream butter and 
sugar, add well-beaten eggs, mix well, add currants, raisins, lemon peel, and almonds. 
Then add nutmeg, spice, and flour sifted together; lastly, add essence of lemon and 
brandy and mix all well together for flve minutes. Put in well greased tins, cook in 
moderate oven for about 3 to 4 hours. 

Dark Fruit Cake^ without Risingy or 8od>a (Mrs. B. Elliott).—4 cups plain flour, 
3 Clips brown sugar, l^lbs. currants and seeded raisins, ^Ib. each lemon peel and 
almonds, 11b. butter, Jib. dripping, eggeup brandy, f packet mixed spice, 3 teaspoons 
cinnamon, 1 grated nutmeg, 3 tablespoons cocoa, 2 teaspoons essence lemon or vanilla, 
9 eggs. Bake 2i to 3 hours. This mixture makes three cakes. Method: Beat butter, 
dripping, and sugar to a cream, add eggs, which have been beaten 15 minutes, then add 
brandy and essence, sift in flour and mix thoroughly, add fruit and spices lastly, and 
mix well together. Put all fruit and almonds into a bowl, and flour well, and mix 
together, before putting into mixture. 

Fruit Cake (BCrs. W. Cooper).—}lb. eadi butter, sugar, sultanas, and currants, ilb. 
mixed peel, lOozs. plain flour, 2ozs. each shredded almonds and dates, rind and juice 
of lemon. Clean and prepare fruit, beat butter and sugar to cream, add beaten eggs, 
stir in flour, add fruit, grate rind of lemon and add juice. Mix all together. 

Dark Cake (Miss B. and Mrs. B. Elliott).—Breakfast cup each butter and sugar, 2} 
cups flour, i cup currants (washed and cleaned), i cup pudding raisins (chopped a 
little), 1 cup sultanas, 4 or 5 pieces orange and lemon peel (shredded), 5 eggs, i cup 
almonds (cut in halves), i teaspoon salt, i teaspoon each mixed spice and cinnamon, 
and juice of half a lemon. Cream butter and sugar with hand, add eggs one at a time 
and iK^at each one in well, sift the flour, salt, and spice together, add half the flour, 
thou the fruit, then the rest of the flour, and add lemon juice last, and beat well. Put 
the mixture in greased tin, smooth the top, and bake in moderate oven for about 4 
hours. (Secretary, Mrs. D. Elliott.) 


BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in instant 
touch with , the World s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery token at any. Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

p W. HANCOCK ^ CO., 

OIARBROOK 0HAMBBR8. BBNTHAM 8TBBBT, ADBLAIDK 
Bj IBLiniOrai OBimtAIi «8W «■< 4888. 
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PABBAKIE (Average annual rainfi^U, 14.64in.). 

February 20th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Sauces and Pickles. —Mrs. N. Oatford read the following recipesTorwuito Sauce: 
151bs. tomatoes, onions, 2oss. gSrlic, l^lbs. apples, l^lbs. sugar, loz. ground ginger, 
1 teaspoon cayenne pepper, loz. ground allspice. Jib. salt, Joz. cloves, IJpints vinegar. 
Method: Break the tomatoes, peel and cut up apples, onions, and garlic, add clovesj 
boil all slowly together for 3 hours or more, then strain and add vinegar and other 
spices and boil until thick enough; strain through flour sifter. Tomato Eelieh: 121bs. 
tomatoes, 4 large onions, 2 cups treacle, Joz. cloves, } teaspoon cayenne pepper, 2ozs. 
whole ginger (bruised), 1 bottle vinegar (IJ pints). Method: Peel tomatoes and 
onions, cut up and sprinkle with salt; stand over-night and drain off li<luid; put 
ingredients in muslin bag and boil all together for half an hour or longer. Tomato 
Chutney: 41bs. each tomatoes and apples, 11b. each sultanas, brown sugar, and treacle, 
IJlbs. onions, 1 teaspoon cayenne pepper, Jib. salt, Joz. cloves, IJ pints vinegar. 
Method: Put all through mincer except sultanas; skin tomatoes and peel apples; 
boil for 1 hour.^* (Secretary, Miss J. Halliday.) 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall. 26.06in.). 

March 7th.—Attendance, 25. 

Thirteen entries were received for the Jam Roll Oompetition conducted under the 
auspices of the Branch, the successful competitors being:—^First prize, Mrs. T. Oswald; 
and second prize, Mrs. C. Neilson. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Kidman.) 


RENDELSHAM. 

February 7th.—Attendance, 12. 

Dressing Poultry. —Mrs. W. McAithur presented the following paper :—Choice 
of Bird —Choose a young, healthy bird, eyes bright and prominent, and legs not 
scaly. To Pluck —Scald in boiling water, drain, and then place on a piece of paper. 
Pluck feathers starting at legs and pulling feathers sharply towards head, then singe. 
Ducks and geese scalded and wrapped in a hag to steam makes plucking easiei. To 
Clean —Have ready a dish of water, scissors, plate, and knife. Cut a slit in skin at 
bock of neck, pull neck out and cut as close to the body as possible. Remove wind¬ 
pipe and crop and loosen inside. Cut a slit at the back of the bird between the vent 
and the tail and remove inside. Cut out vent and rinse bird under running water. 
Remove gall bladder from liver, cut half way through gizzard, removing centre, and 
wash well. Cut off legs at joints. To Truss —^Place wings behind neck and tie legs 
down to tail. To Season —Sage and onion is used for ducks and geese and thyme and 
onion for fowls and turkeys, mixed with breadcrumbs and seasoned with pepper and 
salt, blended with an egg. To Cook —There are various ways of cooking and serving 
poultry. Steamed in a boiler until tender and then browned in the oven is especially 
suited for an old bird. Boiled fowl served with parsley sauce makes an excellent 
winter dish and the stock can be used for soup with vegetables and barley. Curried 
fowl is also a winter dish; joint the fowl and stew until tender with onions or other 
vegetables if desired. Thicken, flavor with curry, and serve with boiled rice. Fried 
sausages served with roast turkey are an improvement.” (Secretary, Mrs. E. Andiews ) 


Other Reports Rerewed. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject, 

Secretary. 

Kw Forest and 
DingabiediDga 
Sad^orth ... 

1/3/34 

22 

Address—Mrs, Fischer .. 

Mrs. L. Fincher 

6/8/34 

11 

Conference Report. 

Bliss G. Frost 

Warraanboo .... 

22/3/84 

8 

** Lemons.** Mrs. Chilman 

Mrs. A. Steer 

lauira Bay. 

13/8/34 

7 

Question Box . 

Bfrs. D. Morrison 

dfadMOM . 

20/8/34 

35 

Social Afternoon . 

Mrs. L. Sargent 

BeMfe . 

18/3/84 


“ Good Fellovihip,” Mn. 
Page 

Mrs. A. Cummings^ 

. 

.A ^ 

8/Sfil4 

75 

Discussion .. 

Mrs. F. Atze 
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N 

AGRICULTURAt VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISOELLANEOUS. 

Agttcultiiral Bureau Ooitferences. 

Distriet Oonferencee will be held as follows:— 

Bvver Murray, at Barmera, Friday, June 22nd, C. W. Till (Secretary). 

Eyre*s Peninsula (West), at Ceduna, Wednesday, July 4th, A. B. Maguire, Muda- 
uiuckla (Secretary). 

Upper North, at Wilmington, Wednesday, July 18th, Chas. Cole (Secretary). 

In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are 
invited to submit papers and questions for the agenda. 

Pruning Competitions. 

McLaren Flat, at McLaren Flat, June 16th. 

Biver Murray —Mypolong^a (date to be fixed); Cadell, June 26th; Waikerie, June 
27th; Moorook, June 28th; Barmera, June 29th; Berri, July 3rd; Benmark, 
July 4th; and the championship at Berri, July 5th. 

Imperial Fruit Show, 1934. 

Advice has been received by the Department of Commerce that the Spring Section 
of the Imperial Fruit Show has been discontinued. This decision has been reached 
in view of the lack of interest displayed by growers of apples and pears in Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. 

Bothamsted Eiperimental Station-^Annual Beport, 1932. 

The answer to the question, **Why continue agricultural research at a time when 
many fanners cannot sell profitably what they do produce!’^ is to be found in the words 
of Sir John Russell in his Report for 1932 of the Bothanusted Experimental Station:— 
Scientific investigations in agriculture are primarily for the purpose of obtaining 
information, and this will always be needed so long as farming continues. It is in times 
of difiSculty that expert information about soils, crops, and animals is most valuable 
to farmers, for it enables them rapidly to alter their methods in accordance with the 
rapidly changing economic conditions.’*' The work described in the Beport shows the 
type of information that is being gained in order to deal with changes in modem 
conditions. The price of the Beport is 2s. 6d. 

Tobacco Instructor. 

B€r. R. E. Courthorpe-Giles, who was recently appointed Tobacco Instructor in the 
Department of Agriculture, has had a wide experience in the Tobacco Industry both 
as a grower and on the commercial side. Prior to the Ghreat War, he was engaged iu 
the cultivation of tobacco on a large estate at Makwiro, Southern Rhodesia, and in 
1920, after receiving his discharge from war service he continued his work in the 
industry until 1981. 

He learnt tobacco grading at the extensive tobacco grading warehouse in Sali^ury, 
Southern Rhodesia. All growers in the country utilise the services of the Company's 
Sal^ Service, including those growers who are competent to grade and classify leaf 
for^ export to the London market and who are permitted to recorder their own leaf 
and that belonging to other growers in their particular locality. 

tu. the Lalapansie district he built and conducted a warehouse in which the tobacco 
grown over a large area was graded and re>ordered. 

Mr. Oiloe was Secretary of the Lalapansie Tobacco Growers' Ascociatiion, a member 
of ^le Rhodesia Tobacco Growers' Association which was rei^xmaible for the grading 
of tobacco exported from the country, and correspondent for the principal Rhodesian 
papers on matters of interest to the industry and to the Association. 
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In 1932^ Mr. Giles came to Australia and spent 12 months with a leading growing 
and manufacturing company in Weetem Australia. There he had charge of the tobacco 
stocks, grading, re-ordering and handling Australian, American, Turkish, and 
Macedonian leaf and acted in an advisory capacity to growers connected with the 
company. The latter work necessitated visits to the fields, and in this way he became 
acquainted with the local conditions in relation to growing and curing. 

His commeifcial knowledge of the industry together with his experience in field work, 
buUdings and plant, soil selection, cultivation and curing of the leaf will be of 
material assistance to those growers with whom he will come in contact in South 
Australia. 


VETEKINABY lEQUIBlES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

AgH/ffottural Bureau, Cherry Gardens, aslcs if stock chewmg bones of poisoned 
rabbits are likely to safer any barm. 

Reply—^The skeletons of poisoned rabbits would not contain such poisons as strych¬ 
nine, phosphorus, Ac., although the rabbit carcasses may contain sufficient to affect stock. 
It is not uncommon for cattle and occasionally sheep which are suffering from 
mineral deficiency in their search for mineral matter to chew bones or even eat the 
tsareasses of animals (Including rabbits). Such bones and carcasses frequently contain 
poisons wliich are not minerals like strychnine, but which are manufactured by certain 
germs. These poisons can cause the disease known as botulism or dry bible. It is 
usually fatal and there is no cure. For this reason, all stock-owners should as far as 
possible clean up their farms of bones and make proper provision (burning or deep 
burial) for the disposal of all carcasses. 

FrayviUe AgriaiUtvrdl Bureau asks: **Is there my difference between impaction and 
dry bible.'> 

Reply—^ Impaction ” is the term used to describe any case of indigestion where the 
bowels are overloaded with food. In the case of the cow, the rumen or big paunch 
which lAUe up most of the left side of the belly is the part of the bowel most commonly 
affected. ^^Dry Bible.”—This term is a loose one, and is used by the farmer to 
describe several conditions, such as:—(1) Any digestive trouble of the cow. (2) The 
unthrifty d^ilHated condition which occurs in the cow during the dry period of the 
year. It it ustmlly accompanied by impaction of the rumen and a depraved appetite 
{chewing bones, rotting carcasses, and other rubbish) is generally present. The 
cause is a want of proper nourishment and a deficiency of mineral matter, mainly 
phosphorus. Better feeding and the provision of a phosphate lick will give a cure. 
(3) Botulism.^'—^This toease occurs as a result of No. 2. Bones and rotting car¬ 
casses of any dead animal frequently contain a poison known as a toxin, which is 
manufactured under certain conditions by certain bacilli which invade the carcass. 
Cattle which have a depraved appetite and which, in their attempt to satisfy their 
craving for mineral matter, chew such infected material, will get botulism. The 
disease is usually fatal, and treatment is not satisfactory. Usually several cattle are 
affected, and generally the best ones contract the disease as their mineral require- 
moM are greater. The affected animal goed down, is unable to rise, and frequently 
eaanot chew or swallow its food, in which case there is considerable salivation and 
the tongue may protrude from the mouth. The animal may make attempts to feed, 
hut cannot swallow. The only satisfactory way of dealing with this disease is by 
prevention, and this consists in:—(1) The provision of good feed. (2) Msldag 
arailable a suitable phosiAatic lick:--e.^r., dicaldc phosphate (35-37 per cent. FA)r 
49 parts; salt, 60 parts. (3) The clearing of the farm of all bones and careaeses 
and their disposal by burning or burying deeply in a suitable place. 
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MUtolie Agricultural Bureau reports horses with recurring sores below ears, 

Beply—The animals are affected with a form of strangles. Those affected should 
be spelled from work and kept in counfortable quarters^ preferably isolated away 
from other healthy horses. The abscess formations should be fomented with hot water, 
and when ripe should be carefully opened with knife or scissors, &c., so that they 
ean be effectively drained of their purulent contents and the abscess cavity thoroughly 
irrigated out daily with weak antiseptic solutions, such as lysol, 1 to 2 tablespoons to 
1 pint warm water, followed immediately with weak tinct. iodine (tr. iod. 1 part, water 
4 parts). The skin immediately underneath the opening of the abscess should be 
kept smeared with vaseline to protect it from the scalding effects of the discharges. 
The openings of the abscesses should be kept open and not allowed to heal over until 
all discharges have ceased, and it may be found necessary from time to time to insert 
the ilnger to do this. These abscesses have a tendency to heal over too quickly, and 
then after a time they break out again. This is apparently what has happened in 
one case. 


Mindarie reports death of horse^ heavy breathing, distressed appearance, throwing 
head up and down, and sweating profusely. 

Reply—The symptoms shown by the mare were those of acute colic, and from the 
post mortem it would appear as if the animal ^s death was occasioned by a rupture 
of the bowel. It is more than probable that the heavy infestation of blood worms, 
together with the sand, were responsible for inducing the attack of colic. A useful 
remedy for sand is a drench of lib. honey and 1 pint oi^ new milk or IJ pints raw 
linseed oil and 4 tablespoons of turpentine can be given. The drench should be 
followed by giving draughts of strong black coffee or teasi>oon doses of powdered 
nuz vomica twice a day on back of the animal’s tongue. The animal’s diet should, if 
possible, include a regular allowance of green feed and a periodical bran mash. Be 
treatment of blood worms. The animal should be starved for 24-‘^6 hours, then given 
the drench of linseed oil and turpentine mentioned above. Subsequently for a fort- 
ni^t give 1 tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic night and morning in 
damped feed. 

Brentwood reports death of two-year-old 0 olt, Testicles swollen, eyes sunken in 
head, hind legs very stiff. Also colt with sores on hook and heel, 

Beply—I cannot state cause of death. The swelling of the testicles in the early 
stage points to some diseased condition there, e.g,, a rupture, and only a careful 
inspection of the part would determine the abnormality present. For the colt with 
hock and heel sores, dress sores with the following mixture for 4-5 days:—Creosote, 
1 part; oil of turpentine, 6 parts; raw linseed oil, 20 parts; then apply an ointment 
of sulphur and lard. Further, give 1 tablespoon of Fowler ^s solution of arsenic in 
a amall damped feed night and morning for 10 days. If any green feed available 
give a liberal ration daily. Regulate bowels by bran mashes. 


*TABM MAOHINERT.” 

The library of the Detpartment of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of ''Farm 
Machinery,” by Archie A, Stone, of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 
Profusely illustrated and covering a wide range of agricultural machinery, this volume 
should prove a valuable source of instruction to the student as well as to the practical 
farmer. It graphically shov^ the construction of the machines and gives useful hints 
when repairs are necessary. 

Published by Messrs. Chapman and HaR, 11, Henrietta Street, London W.O, 2. 
Price, 188. 6d. net. 
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FEEDING GRAIN TO SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Appended are replies by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) 
to questions asked by the Clandeld Agricultural Bureau on feeding grain to sheep 
and lambs:— 

1. Which of the following grains have the greatest food value for the hand' 
feeding of sheep and lambs — Wheat, oats, and barley 

The analyses and digestibility of the various constituents of the grains mentioned 
enable us to make comparison between them, and so the figures are submitted;— 







Nitrogen- 





Cl udo 


free 



Water. 

Ash. Protein 

Fat. 

Extracts. 

Fibre. 



% 

% % 

% 

% 

% 

Plump wheat (63^lbs.) . 


10.(* 

1.6 8.5 

1.8 

75.7 

2.4 

Shrivelled wheat (Sl^lbs.) 


10.0 

1.7 9.6 

1.9 

73.7 

3.1 

Prior barley. 


10.0 

2.8 8.3 

1.3 

73.4 

4.2 

Roseworthy Oregon barley 


10.0 

2.7 11.9 

1.1 

68.6 

5.7 

Early Burt oats. 


10.0 

3.5 8.6 

7.3 

59.4 

11.2 

Algerian oats. 

. .. 

10.0 

3.5 9.7 

5.0 

58.9 

12.9 


Digestible 

Nutrients. 







Nitrogen- 





Crude 

free 


Starch Nutrient 


Protein. Fat. 

Extracts. Fibre. Equivalent. 

Katie. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Plump wheat (63 Jibs.) 

7.0 

1.1 

69.6 

1.2 

75.7 1 

to 10.4 

Shrivelled wheat (51ilbs.) 

8.5 

1.2 

66.4 

1.6 

72.3 1 

to 8.3^ 

Prior barley. 

5.8 

1.2 

67.5 

1.4 

76.1 1 

to 12.3 

Eoseworthy Oregon barley 

8.3 

1.0 

63.1 

1.9 

72.7 1 

to 8.1 

Early Burt oats. 

6.5 

5.8 

45.2 

3.1 

62.0 1 

to 9.1 

Algerian oats. 

7.3 

4.0 

44.4 

3.6 

58.9 1 

to 7.8 


It is only possible to compare properly foodstuffs of similar nature, as, for 
instance, grains with grains, hays with hays, greenstuff with greenstuff, &c., and 
for the purpose it is necessary to know the Starch Equivalent and the Nutrient 
Ratio of each food. When the moisture-content is equal a comparison between 
the Starch Equivalents is a very reliable comparison between the foodstuffs as 
regards the fattening properties and the power to retain exis t ing condition on 
the a nim a l s. The Nutrient Ratio, on the other hand, is a fair g^uide as to the 
value of the various foods for the production of milk, eggs, and growth in young 
animals. 

The Starch Eqmvalent figures disclosed in the above table show that for the 
fattening and maintenance of sheep there is little to choose between wheat and 
barley, and that both of these are much better than oats for the purpose. There 
is also little difference in the Nutrient Ratios of the wheat and barley, so they are 
about as good as one another for lambs, as well as for mature sheep. Oats, with 
lower Starch Equivalent, and narrower Nutrient Ratio, is a little better as a 
Milk-producer than the other two cereals. 

What the figures do show is that although shrivelled wheat has a lower fattening 
value tl^ plump wheat, it has more value for the production of milk and eggs, 
and a similar thing applies to Roseworthy Oregon barley as acrainst Prior barley. 

2. Would grains be better if soaked for 36 to 48 hours before feeding to sheep 
and lamhef 

The feeding value of grain is generally improved by soaking it, but it is not 
always economic to go to the trouble and expense of soaking, and great care is 
necessary to keep utensils clean, and to prevent the development of moulds or 
excessive acidity. 

The value of soaking can be taken to approximate the following figures:— 
filbs. dry whole grain to produce 11b. increase of live weight. 

4ilbs. soaked grain to produce 11b. increase of live weight. 

41b8. ground grain (dry) to produce 11b. increase of live weight. 
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When soaking grain only sufftcient water should be used so that it will all be 
absorbed by the grain, without leaving a surplus in the utensil. 

3. Which of the foregoing grains is recommended to hand-feed to lambs nearly 
fit for market? 

At ruling prices barley would probably give best results with forward store 
lambs. 

4. How much grain should be fed to ewes and lambs each day when there is 
plenty of roughage? 

For the first few weeks after the lambs are dropped, from 11b. to lllbs. of grain 
per ewe per day should be ample where there is plenty of roughage, and this will 
gradually be increased, as the lambs grow, to 2lbs. per ewe per day. 

5. How much grain each day to lambs nearly fit for market? 

For lambs approaching marketable condition lib. to Ulbs. per lamb per day will 
top them off quickly. 

When starting to hand-feed strong sheep or lambs with grain it is essential to 
bring them on to full feeds very slowly. For instance, if they are to receive 
■eventually lilbs. of grain per day, they should be started on 6ozs. to 8ozs. per 
day for three or four days, lOozs. to 12ozs. for two or three days, 14ozs. to Ifiozs. 
for a couple of days, and then on to full rations. 

If the animals are on the weak side a longer period should be taken to get them 
used to the grain. 


Dry, Matured Free Running.- 



HIGH GRADE 
45% SUPER. 

ORDER NOW. 

WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS. LTD., 
Wallaroo and Port Adelaide. 
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RAISING FAT LAMBS ON SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER 

PASTURE LANDS. 


[By L. J. Cook, R.D.A., Manager Kybybolite Experimental Farm.] 

During 1933, at the request of the local Branch of^ the Agricultural Bureau, a 
small experiment on the raising of export fat lambs was conducted at the 
Kybybolite Experimental Farm. 

The idea was primarily to compare the development of various crosses when 
grazed on our improved subterranean clover pastures, but the scope of the work 
was restricted by the funds and labor available. No attempt could be made to 
test the various breeds or crossbreeds of ewes as mothers, but a trial of four of 
the more important British breeds of rams used on Comeback ewes was carried 
out. 



The Farm has for some seasons been breeding a good utility line of Comeback 
ewes, the result of mating Merino rams back to half-bred English Leicester x 
Merino ewes, and it was decided to use a selected line of these as mothers for the 
lambs. Four flocks, containing 46 ewes in each, were carefully selected, even in 
type, development, age, and live weight. Each flock consisted of 17 four-tooth 
and 29 six and eight-tooth ewes, and the average live weight at mating time was 
116.81bs. each. They were mated to the rams on February 18th, 1933. | 

The four sires used were of the following breeds:—Suffolk, Dorset Hohi, 
Southdown, and English Leicester, and we were indebted to Messrs. C. Duval, 
H. B. Schinckel, and the Roseworthy College for the loan of typical two-tooth 
rams of the three former breeds. 

Whilst being mated the flocks were grazed in flelds of approximate equal area, 
and containing similar pasturage, but after mating all the ewes were run together 
as one flock, and grazed under the rotational system on good fertilised clover 
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pastures. Early in July the flock was divided into its four sections, and "each 
run on similar type of clover pasture during the lambing period. Lambs com- 
menced to arrive on July 15th. 

After marking, lambs and ewes were again run together as one dock. During 
the whole period neither ewes nor lambs were handfed, and they existed and grew 
entirely on grazing. 

The ewes received usual attention, being crutched a few weeks before lambing, 
and one case of foot-rot was treated. 

The flocks were examined twice daily during lambing, and note of births was 
taken. Three ewes were given assistance, one each in lamb to the Suffolk, South- 
down, and Dorset Horn. Two ewes died at lambing, one in lamb to Suffolk, and 
one in lamb to English Leicester. All the other ewes maintained good health, and 
no further losses occurred amongst the ewes whilst the lambs were mothered. 

Lambing Results. 


The following table shows the number of lambs bom, died, marked, and 
marketed from each of the four flocks:— 


Ewes Mated. 

Ewes 

Failed 

to 

Breed. 

Ewes 

Died. 

Total 

Lambs 

Born. 

Lambs 

Born 

Dead. 

Lambs 

died 

between 

Birth 

and 

Mark' 

ing. 

Lambs 

Marked. 

JL. 

Lambs 

died 

between 

Marking 

and 

Market¬ 

ing- 

Lambs 

Market¬ 

ed. 

t 






i ^ 


46 Southdown x 
Comeback .. 

1 


61 

6 

5 

No. % 

60 108-7 

[ 

3 

47 

46 Dorset Horn 

X Comeback . 

2 


66 

8 

7 

50 108*7 

5 

46 

46 Suffolk X 
Comeback ... 

3 

1 

55 

1 

2 1 

2 

61 113*3 

7 

44 

46 Ensrlish 
Leicester x 
Comeback ... 

2 

1 

64 

3 

7 

1 

54 120*0 

3 

61 

Total ... 

8 

2 

246 

19 

21 

1 

206 112*6 

18 

187 


It will be noticed that the Dorset Horn and English Leicester crosses were 
approximately equal in prolificacy, with 65 and 64 lambs born respectively, and 
were closely followed by the Southdown cross with 61 births, whereas the Suffolk 
cross produced only 55 lambs. The latter, however, were the strongest lambs, 
and only 4 of them were either born dead or had died before marking; whereas 
the losses of others were considerably greater, namely, 15 Dorset Horn cross, 11 
Southdown, and 10 English Leicester cross. The majority of these deaths were 
amongst the twins. Only one lot of triplets was recorded, and these were bom 
and reared in the Southdown flock. 

The marking was done at three periods, August 25th, September 21st, and 
September 28th, and a total of 205 of the 245 lambs bom were mwked, being 
an average of 112.6 per cent, over the four flocks. The English .Leicester cross 
was highest with 120 per cent., the Suffolk cross second with 113.3 pei cent., 
whilst the Dorset Horn and Southdown crosses both realised 108.7 per cent. 

Rather many losses (18) occurred between marking and marketing, but these 
were much increased by several unfortunate attacks made by stray dogs during 
November. Nine good lambs, including 5 Suffolk, 2 Dorset, and 2 Leicest^ 
crosses, died suddenly, apparently from attacks of entero-toxaemia; but the rest 
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of deaths were principally due to the dog attacks. The final column shows that 
187 lambs (103 per cent.) were marketed, the Leicester cross providing the most 
with 51, the Southdown 47, Dorset Horn 45, and the Suffolk cross 44. 

Marketing op Lambs. 

With reference to the marketing of the lambs, as the Farm is situated such a 
distance from the freezing works, it was impossible to send lambs immediately 
they were prime, and we were forced to send them when sufficient were 
approximately in prime condition to fill a railway truck. The main lot of llfi 
lambs were forwarded to the freezers on November 7th. Quite a fair number 
were ready a week or two before this date, but it was essential to hold them on the 
Farm until the full truck load was ready. The balance were kept foi a later 
consignment, but on account of the unfortunate attacks on these by dogs they had 
to be held much longer than anticipated. 

They were weaned, and topped on a pea stubble during January, and consigned 
to market on February 1st, 1934. 



Southdown z Oomohnek Inmbt. 


Weight of Lambs. 


As a matter of interest, and for demonstration purposes, one lamb of each cross 
was sent to Naracoorte on October 3rd, dressed 4 hours after being removed from 
the ewes, and the carcases exhibited at the local show. The weights of these 
lambs, when taken from the ewes, and their dressed carcases, when cold, were as 
follows:— 


Live Weight. Dressed Weight, 
lbs. lbs. 


Southdown x Comeback. 60^ 32 

Dorset Horn x Comeback. 63 33 

Suffolk X Comeback. 73 37 

English Leicester x Comeback .... 58 30 


Percentage. 

53 

52 

51 

52 


Average • 


63.6 


33 


52 


It is of interest to note that these young spring lambs, approximately 11 weeks 
of ^ge, wlwn killed only 4 hours after removal from the field, dressed '52 per cent, 
of th«r live; weight. The Southdown cross with 53 per cent, dressed the best of 
% four, whilst the Suffolk cross with 51 per cent, was a little less than the Dorset 
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and Leicester crosses. However, the weights show the Suffolk cross to 'have 
been easily the heaviest lamb and quickest grower, followed by the Dorset Horn, 
Southdown, and English Leicester crosses in that order. 

A fortnight later a further four representative lambs were sent to Mount 
Gambier and treated similarly, with the exceptions that the lambs were 
approximately 13 weeks old, had to travel considerably further, and were not 


killed until they had been 28 hours off their mothers. 

The weights of 

these four 

were as follows;— 

Live Weight. Dressed Weight, 
lbs. lbs. 

Percentage. 

Southdown x Comeback. 

62 

30 

48 

Dorset Horn x Comeback .. .. 

64 

30 

47 

Suffolk X Cooneback. 

74 

37 

50 

English Leicester x Comeback.. 

60 

31 

51 

Average. 

65 

32 

49 


Prom these weights it is noticeable that the lambs dressed only 49 per cent, of 
their live weight, due xmdoubtedly to the longer period of transport from field to 



Dorset Horn x Oomeback lambs. 


slaughter. It is also apparent that both the Southdown and Doi’set Horn cross 
lambs in this case were not quite as prime as the average of these crosses, because 
in all other results these have been better in comparison with the other crosses. 

On the 7th November, when the bulk of the lambs would have averaged 14 
week.s in age, the first consignment was sent to the nearest freezing works, a dis¬ 
tance of 150 miles. The number and average weights of these lambs were as 


follows:— 


28 Southdown x Comeback 
39 Dorset Horn x Comeback 
33 Suffolk X Comeback .. 


Average 
Live Weight, 
lbs. 

Average 

Dressed Weight, 
lbs. 

Percentage. 

Weight 
Green Skins, 
lbs. 

.. 72.8 

31.7 

43.5 

9.2 

.. 75.3 

30.76 

40.9 

8.6 

.. 75.1 

30.7 

40.9 

7.7 

ack 70.5 

28.46 

40.4 

8.8 

_ 

— 

— 


.. 73.5 

30.45 

41.4 



116 


Average 
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On the 1st February, 1934, the second and dinal consignment was sent to the 
freezers, with the following numbers and weights:— 


Average 

Average 


Weight 

Live Weight. 

Dressed Weight. 


Green Skins. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Percentage. 

lbs. 

17 Southdown x Comeback .. 75.3 

32.19 

42.7 

10.1 

13 Dorset Horn x Comeback.. 00.2 

.37.08 

41.1 

ll.OT 

9 Suffolk X Comeback .. .. 81.9 

33.25 

40.6 

10.0 

22 English Leicester x Comeback 83.5 

32.95 

39.5 

11.4 

61 Average. S2.4 

33.69 

40.9 



These two tables show a greater loss of weight, due to the longer transportation, 
Approximately there were 71bs. per head wastage on the 150 miles of transit. It 
is of special note that the Southdown cross lambs dressed appreciably better than 
the others in both cases. The lambs were all sold in the wool. 

Quality of Lambs. 

Regarding the quality of the lambs for export, the following table shows the 
number and percentages of carcases of each cross, in each consignment, placed in 
grades by the purchasers (Messrs. Borthwicks Ltd.);— 


Southdown x Comeback, Ist lot - 

2nd lot .... 

Dorset Horn x Comeback, 1st lot ... 

2nd lot .. 

Suffolk X Comeback, Ist lot. 

2nd lot . 

English Leicester x Comeback, 1st lot 

2nd lot 


All breeds (totals), Ist lot 
2nd lot 


First 

Quality. 

Second 

Quality. 

Third 

Quality. 

Rejects. 

No. 

f®}93-3% 

i5}66-7% 

^3}50% 

}2|62-6% 

No. 

M-r)% 

1 

*3\33-3% 

^n40-6% 

*”j.291% 

Nc. 

^}4-2% 

No. 

iW 

_}4-2»/o 


3*}26-60/„ 

8% 



This table shows that of the 177 lambs sent to the freezers, 121 were classed as 
first quality, 47 as second quality, 5 as third quality, and only 4 were rejected. 
This result is quite satisfactory when it is remembered that every Iamb reared in 
the flocks was sent to the freezers; none were held back on the Farm. 

The outstanding fact is the excellent quality of lambs produced by the South- 
down cross. In the first consignment this cross was 100 per cent, first quality, 
and the second consignment shows plainly that, although they were kept a com¬ 
paratively long time on the Farm, they maintained their primeness extremely 
well. Only two lambs, a pair of twins that were dropped very late, and wer<i 
under-sized, were put back to second quality. One lamb with a diseased joint 
was rejected. These Southdown cross lambs produced very fine shapely carcases 
of prime quality, and comparatively even in weight. 

For shape and conformation, the English Leicester cross lambs ranked next to 
the Southdown, but they were slower in maturing, and did not thrive quite as well 
as the other crosses; 50 per cent, of the first consignment of these lacked quality, 
mainly through immaturity, but the second consignment showed to advantage, in 
that 18 out of 22 lambs passed as first quality. 

The Dorset Horn cross lambs were a fine lot, growing quickly, but they were lack- 
mg in conformation, and many were placed as second quality on that account; that 
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iR. the pins of the shouldei*s were not well covered, and there was a falling away 
at the hindquarters. These lamBs, however, were all either first or second 
quality. 

The Suffolk cross lambs show out to least advantage as regards quality. They 
were very strong, quick-growing lambs, but did not maintain their primeness well. 
Situated closer to the freezing works, so that the lambs could have been marketed 
kR soon as ready, the percentage of first quality lambs amongst these would 
probably have been much higher. The carcases lackTin conformation more than 
the Dorset Horn cross. 


Value op the Lambs. 

The prices paid in November at the freezers were:— 

4|d. per lb. for first quality. 

4d. per lb. for second quality. 

3id. per lb. for third quality. 

As we were unfortunately unable to obtain separate skin valuations, we have 
had to base the values on an overall price, including value of skins, as follows:— 
6Jd. per lb. for first quality. 

5|d. per lb. for second quality. 

5Jd. per lb. for third quality. 

The value of the first consignment was therefore as follows- 


No. 

Breed. 

Lamb. 

Lbs. Price 


Total 

Value. 

Value 

Per 

Lamb. 

Less 
Charges 
Is. lOid. 
Each. 



d. 

£ s. d. 


£ ». d. i 

d. 

«. d. 

28 

Southdown x Comeback ... 

888 @ 6i 

— 


24 1 0 

17 2 

16 3i 

18 

Dorset Horn x Comeback .. 

668 @ 6| 

15 7 8 1 

L 

23 1 Hi 

15 Ilf 

14 li 

11 

Dorset Horn x Comeback .. 

322 @ 5i 

7 U 3t 1 

r 




18 

Suffolk X Comeback. 

559 @ 6| 

16 2 Oil 





13 

Suffolk X Comeback. 

404 @ 5| 

9 13 7 ; 


25 18 Si 

16 8i 

13 lOi 

2 

Snffolk X Comeback. 

61 @ 6j 

1 2 3iJ 





12 

English Liecester x Come¬ 








back . 

364 @ 6i 

9 17 2 ■' 





10 

English Leicester x Come- 








Wk. 

273 @ 5i 

6 10 9} 





2 

English Leicester x Come¬ 



► 

18 4 lOi 

14 Oi 

12 2i 


back . 

61 @ 6i 

1 2 3} 





2 

English Leicester x Come- 








l^k (rejects) . 

60 @ 3i 

0 14 7 ^ 





116 

All breeds . 

— 


91 6 6i 

16 9 

13 lOi 


The prices in the final column show the net price per head for each cross 
received at Kybybolite after paying freight and commission on sale. The value 
I of the Southdown cross, 15s. 3|d. each, was Is. 2id. greater than that of the 
Dorset Horn cross. The latter were worth 3d. each more than the Suffolk cross, 
whereas the value of the English Leicester cross was Is. 8d. each less than the 
Suffolk, and 3s. lid. less than the Southdown. 

The prices paid in February at the freezers were:— 

5id. per lb. for first quality. 

4id. per lb. for second quality. 

4idvPer lb. for third quality. 

2id. per lb. for rejects. 

Xambskins of fi.l61bs. average dry weight were sold at 58. fid. each. 
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StUfolfc X Oomeback lamb. 


The value of the second consignment was as follows:— 




Lamb. 




Value 

Skin 

Gross 

Less 

No. 

Breed. 

Lbs. Pnce. 

Value. 

per 

Value. 

Value. 

Charades. 







Lamb. 





Is. lljd. 



d. 

£ 


d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8. d. 

14 

Southdown x Come- 












book . 

466 @ m 

9 

19 

6 








2 

Southdown x Come- 












back . 

69 @ 4i 

1 

2 

li 








1 

Southdown x Come- 












back (reject). 

21 @ 2} 

0 

4 

H 











11 

6 

0 

13 

3* 

6 

4i 

18 


16 8 

10 

Dorset Horn x Come- 











back I. t ... 

367 @ 6i 

8 

0 









3 

Dorset Horn x Come- 










back . 

116 @ ^ 

2 

3 

1* 











10 

3 


15 

8 

6 

7 

21 

3 

19 3i 

3 

Si^olk X Comeback 

107 @ 6i 

2 

6 

H 







4 

Suffolk X Comeback 

132 @ 44 

2 

9 

6 








1 

Suffolk X Comeback 

27 @ 4i 

0 

9 

6f 








1 

Suffolk X Comeback 





1 








(lejeot) . 

27 @ 2| 

HI 

6 

7* 










1 

1 5 11 

6 

12 

H 

5 

4 

17 

8* 

15 8i 

18 

Eimlish Leicester x 
&meback. 

617 @ 6i 

13 

9 Hi 







4 

Bi^^h Leicester x 
(^mebaok. 

108 @ 4i 

2 

n 

6 













14 

U 

5 

7i 

19 

84 

17 9 

61 

AUbmds. 

1 

42 11 

7* 

13 Hi 

5 

6 

19 


17 5} 
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These returns show the Dorset Horn cross at 19s. 3id. each net at Kybybolite 
to be the most valuable of the consignment. They were much heavier lambs, as 
shown in a previous table, and realised Is. 61d. more than the English Leicester 
cross, which were in turn Is. Id. greater value than the Southdown cross, and 2s. 
better than the Suffolk cross. 

By combining the two consignments, the average prices for the season are as 
follows:— 


8 . d. 

Southdown x Comeback— 

Ist Consignment 28 lambs 15 3} 
2nd Consignment 17 lambs (n) 16 8 
Dorset Horn x Comeback 

1st Consignment 29 lambs 14 IJ 
2nd Consignment 13 lambs @ 19 3| 
Suffolk X Comeback— 

let Consignment 33 lambs 13 lOi 
2nd Consignment 9 Iambs @15 8} 
English Leioestor x Comeback— 

Ist Consignment 26 lambs @ 12 2| 
2nd Consignment 22 lambs @17 9 

Total .177 


£ s. d. 

35 12 1 or 15s. lOd. per head. 

32 19 6^ or 15s. 8id. per head.' 

29 18 9 or 14s. 3d. per head. 

35 7 4| or 148. 8} per head. 
£133 17 9 16s. 4d. 


These figures show that the whole 177 lambs sent to the free 2 sers realised an 
average price of 15s. lid. each at Kybybolite. The Southdown cross were the 
most valuable at 15s. lOd. each, and were also the most even line of lambs. The 
Dorset Horn cross averaged only lid. per head less, due to the high weight of 
lambs of this cross in the second consignment. 



BngUsb Leicester x Comeback lambs. 

Value of the Flocks. 

Allowing average prices for the other 10 lambs that were utilised for demon¬ 
stration purposes, the total return in value of lambs from each flock of 46 ewes 


has been as follows:— 

47 Southdown x Comeback lambs at 16s. lOd. £37 4 2 

45 Dorset Horn x Comebaek lambs at 15s. 8 id. £35 e 10 

44 SnflFcflk z Comdbaek lambs at 14s. 3d. £31 7 0 

. 61 Snglish Leicester x Comeback lambs at Ids. 8 fd. £37 11 2 
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These figures show the greatest return of ^£37 11s, 2d. from the flock mated 
with the English Leicester ram, due to the extra lambs produced. The flock mated 
to the Southdown ram, with 4 lambs less marketed, produced only 7s. less in 
value. 

However, as the English Leicester cross lambs were slower in maturing, some 
correction is perhaps necessary to allow for the extra time that lambs were pas¬ 
tured on the Farm. 

The following table shows deductions from the returns from each cross, allow¬ 
ing grazing of lambs at 2d, per week per head:— 


Southdown x Comeback returned. 

Leas 30 lambs for 12 weeks @ 2s. each 
Less 17 lambs for 24 weeks @ 4s. each. 

Dorset Horn x Comeback returned. 

Less 32 Iambs for 12 weeks @ 2s. each. 
Leas 13 lambs for 24 weeks @ 4s. each. 

Suffolk X Comeback returned . 

Leaa 35 lambs for 12 weeks @ 28. each 
Leaa 9 lambs for 24 weeks @ 48. each 

English Leicester x Comeback returned .,. 
Leaa 29 lambs for 12 weeks @ 28. each 
Leaa 22 lambs for 24 weeks @ 48. each 


£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 


— 


37 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 


— 


3 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 


_ 


35 

6 

10 

3 

4 

0 


— 


2 

12 

0 

5 

16 

0 


_ 


31 

7 

0 

3 

10 

0 


— 


1 

16 

0 

5 

6 

0 


_ 


37 

11 

2 

2 

18 

0 


— 


4 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 


£ a. d, 

30 16 2 

29 10 10 

26 1 0 


- 30 5 2 


With these allowances made, we find that the ewes mated to the Southdown ram 
have produced the greatest return, with i^SO 16s. 2d.; 11s. more than those mated to 
English Leicester ram, 25s. 4d. morel than those mated to Dorset Horn ram, and 
95s. more than those mated to Suffolk ram. 

In conclusion, the experiment shows that the raising of fat lambs on the im¬ 
proved pastures during this season has been quite satisfactory. The return of 
wool from the Comeback ewes, used as raothei-s, was approximately 14s. per 
head, which, added to the 15s. 4id. return of lamb pej* ewe, makes a total of 
close upon 30.s., per ewe iii gross return. 

Finally, in handling fat lamb flocks on these lands, it is imperative to graze 
them on well-fertilised pastures. Drop the lambs sufficiently early to enable th*m 
to be marketed before the grass seeds become troublesome; otherwise late lambs 
should be grazed on mown areas, or, preferably, pea or oat stubbles. 

It is proposed to continue the experiment over a number of seasons, with the 
inclusion of a flock mated to a Ryeland ram. Returns averaged over a number 
of seasons will provide more definite results. 
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THE BAKING QUALITY OF AUSTRALIAN WHEAT- 
DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS. 


[Allan R. Callaghan, D.Phil., B.Sc. (Oxon.), B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), Principal 
Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 

Although the objectives of economic plant breeding ar6 diverse and numerous if 
considered one by one, they all radiate to one main central objective and that is 
to increase the monetary returns of the grower, and for the most part this great 
objective remains constant. 

There is a subtle yet important distinction between the policy which calls for 
more bushels per acre and that calling for greater returns per acre, and although 
it may be argued that all other considerations should be rendered subservient to 
yield, there is a limit to the unreserved way in which such a policy should be 
advocated. Even from the general viewpoint of bulk wheat exported from Aus¬ 
tralia there has been reason to call a halt to the straightout policy of increased 
yield to the complete neglect of quality, and while it is absurd to become panic- 
stricken with regard to the quality of our Australian wheat, there is undoubtedly, 
need for a careful review of the whither and how of our future development. 

There are three main avenues of wheat marketing open to Australian producers 
and all three must enter into any discussion on future relationships of quality 
standards and wheat marketed. Firstly, there is the wheat used for home 
consumption; secondly, the wheat that is milled in Australia and sold as flour; and 
thirdly, the rest of the wheat which is parcelled together and sold on the world^s 
market according to State f.a.q.’s. For clarity these are considered separately. 

Wheat for Home Human Consumption. 

Considering Australia at large, the wheat absorbed for home human consumption 
was 31,000,000bush. annually for the period 1927-32. For the same period 
161,000,000bush. was the average total annual production, so that approximately 
20 per cent, of the total crop was utilised for home human consumption. From 
this it is apparent that the wheat so used has an important relationship to the 
total production. During the last few years there has been an almost universal 
and insistent demand from the millers for better quality, and while some have 
encouraged the propagation of better quality wheats by offering premium prices, 
it must be admitted that the supply has not been forthcoming. This is chiefly 
accounted for by the lack of capacity for yield in existing varieties of good quality. 
The slogan of yield per acre has seen to this, and millers, by premium payment, 
have been unable to make up the margin of loss accruing as a result of the dis¬ 
parity in jdeld between the ^^strong” varieties and the high yielding weak-flour 
varieties. 

From personal contact with most of the millers of this State, I am perfectly 
satisfled that they are very,sincere in thm desire to obtain varieties of higher 
baking quality. It is evident, therefore, that there is a happy future for a 
variety, or varieties, of wheat possessing good quality, provided they have yielding 
idiility sufficient at least to compete with hig^ ;^elding varieties of poorer quality. 
On' acceptance of these varieties by the farmers, there will be no need to direct 
such wheat into the channels of locd milling, for t^ demand is already there, and 
the millers generally see to it that they get the best wheat available. Should it 
^^ppen that, a home comnimption price for vheat be flxed, this demand^ on thb 
part of the fullers, may be exaggerated. Having to pay mdre for their wheat 
#91 mean that Aey iriH make greats efforts" to obtain the best quality that is 
irailable. ^us, from the viewpoint of local coiiStiih}fl;ion alone, there is definite!^ 
mm for increased qnaUty^ and tibeve is little dqubt a variety eomWing gqod 
quality with average to good yielding capacity would And ready acceptance. 
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The Export Trade in Flour. ‘ 

The second aspect is that of flour milled for export. A very noticeable rise 
in the amount exported has taken place in recent years, as shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures. For the decade 1916-25 the annual average export of flour, in bushel 
equivalents, was approximately 18,000,OOObush. For the five years representing 
the period 1926-31, however, the average annual export of wheat, as flour, had 
increased to almost 25,000,000bush. Moreover, the flour exported appears to be in 
answer to a very steady demand, as no serious decline in the amount exported 
takes place from year to year, the chief fluctuations being in the nature of steady 
increase. Through these channels it seems there would always be a ready market 
for strong wheats. There is every possibility of this method of marketing our 
wheat increasing, especially if trade with the East can be judiciously and wisely 
exploited. If this market is to be gained and held then the millers must be in 
a position to supply flour of the quality desired. In fact, the standardisation of 
the glaten content of Australian flour shipped to the East at a level sufficiently 
high to compete with flours of high gluten content from the U.S.A. and Canada 
seems to be the most pressing need of the moment. Millers have been exhorted to 
do this, and the only way open to them is to choose higher quality wheats. Flour 
of indifferent, and especially varying, quality is of no use on the Eastern markets, 
and while the demand for Australian wheat and flour is there, every endeavour 
should be made to meet it. 

From this it should not be concluded that the market in the East demands only 
flour of high baking quality. There is a big market there, as elsewhere, for weaker 
flour types. It is true, however, that standardisation of gluten content is funda¬ 
mental, whatever the baking quality of the flour, and this calls for systematic 
handling of all flour sold, according to a definite brand, the brand l^ing the 
assurance in itself of a definite and standard gluten content. 

Other flour markets stipulate in no uncertain manner the necessity for good 
baking quality, the notable case being that of Egypt, where protective legislation 
was passed to assure at least 12 per cent, gluten content of all flour imported, and 
although this legislation has been lifted, it should be taken as unmistakable 
evidence of their requirements. 

The marketing of our wheat overseas as flour, therefore, offers a way for the 
marketing of better quality wheat. When better quality wheats can be offered 
in large quantities to our millers there is every reason to believe that they will 
endeavour to exploit more lucrative markets abroad. Should the market expand, 
consistency of flour quality, as well as continuity of supply, will depend upon 
increased production of better quality wheat. It is clear that this aspect offers 
further incentive for the planning of wheat-breeding programmes on a quality 
basis. 

Australian f.a.<j.'Wheat. 

Having indicated the need and advisability of developing better quality wheats 
from the aspects of the local market and the overseas marketing of flour milled 
in Australia, there remains for consideration the largest portion of our wheat crop, 
which is disposed of on the world’s markets as Australian f.a.q. A quality survey 
of thia wheat must be confined to the consideration of huge bulks of wheat which 
are handled, shipped, and sold according to f.a.q. standards set down by each 
State every season. Unfortunately the Australian wheat industry ha^ grown up 
without casting aside these strappings of its infancy. The system of marketing 
on a ‘‘fair average quality*’ basis, which waS developed and was highly suitable 
when our exportable surplus was very limited and small, has outgrown its useful¬ 
ness now that we have taken our place among the four greatest exporting countries 
of wheat in the world. If a purely impartial attitude on the part of all concerned 
with our wheat industry could be obtained, there is little doubt that a better 
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system of marketing our wheats on overseas markets would eventually be adopted. 
Interests, however, are not impartial, and there is a very strong opposition to any 
departure from the f.a.q. system. 

The opposing faction to marketing reform is better organised and has greater 
backing, unity, and driving force than those who know and feel that some reform 
at least would directly benefit the primary producer. This alone makes marketing 
reform rather a remote possibility. Further, as handling reform is an imperative 
precursor of grade marketing, the chances of an all-Australian policy of grading 
on a quality basis being realised has been further delayed as a result of the 
present parlous position of the industry as a whole. For some considerable time 
yet, therefore, good, medium, and poor quality Australian wheats will continue 
to bo dumped together and sold as f.a.q. One naturally looks to an alternative 
line of approach to the problem of raising, or at least maintaining, the quality of 
Australian wheat sold in this manner. This responsibility is wholly in the hands 
of the wheat-breeders of the Commonwealth, and, if through the development of 
high yielding, weak flour wheats, the price of Australian wheat on overseas markets 
declines, then the plant-breeder may have to admit failure in attaining the objec¬ 
tive of increasing the monetary returns of the grower. Fortunately, those respon¬ 
sible for the wheat-breeding in the Commonwealth are alive to this fact, but there 
still remain the tendency, overwhelming desire and danger, of breeders releasing for 
general cultivation very high yielding wheats of deflnitely inferior quality. If all 
the official wheat-breeders of the Commonwealth were to agree that no variety of 
wheat of deflnitely weak-flour strength should be released for general culture in 
wheat-belt areas, even though it may promise to be superior in yield to existing 
varieties, then the present tendency of regression in the general quality of Aus¬ 
tralian wheat would be allayed and the position eventually improved. 

It is fully recognised that in certain areas, and in Tasmania in particular, only 
weak-flour wheats are likely to be of value. These areas, however, are limited, 
requiring varieties usually later maturing and very different from those which 
thrive in the true wheat lands of the Commonwealth. It is quite permissible, and, 
indeed, laudable for these areas to concentrate on high yielding, weak-flour wheats, 
for there is a specifle market for such in the biscuit and pastry flour trade. 
Breeders could still concentrate on weak-flour wheats for these areas without 
jeopardising the quality of wheat from the main areas, for varieties bred for such 
special climates would never succeed competitively imder the shorter-seasoned, 
hotter and drier regions of the wheat belt proper. 

A policy, prohibiting the release of varieties other than those possessing a recog¬ 
nised standard of quality, not necessarily high, but deflnitely above the lower 
limits as deflned by the most outstanding weak-flour varieties at present in culti¬ 
vation, namely, Nabawa, Free Gallipoli, Waratah, and Early Gluyas, would 
undoubtedly have a benefleial effect upon the general quality of our wheat in the 
future. To me this is of national importance, and State jealousies, precedence, and 
other ambiguous hindrances should be made subservient to the need of the moment, 
and if an agreement could be arrived at and put into immediate operation, cer¬ 
tainly no harm could accrue and it would safeguard the baking standard of Aus¬ 
tralian f4i.q. for the future, and, incidentally, pave the way for a more advanced 
system of marketing. 

In an article published in this Journal last year I expressed the intentions of 
putting such a policy into operation at Roseworthy Agricultural Collie, where 
the major portion of the wheat-breeding work of the State .is being carried out. 
A^ the present time the economic position overshadows all other considerations in 
tte /wheat world, but when supply and demand again take control of the market, 
a^more exact picture of World requirements on a quality basis will be portrayed. 
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Whether the demand for better baking quality wheats increases or not it would 
definitely be to the advantage of Australia to be in a position of being able to 
produce large quantities of wheat of better quality at short notice to meet possible 
changes in demands. 

In summarising the position, therefore, it must be admitted that the quality of 
our wheat must be studied in the future, and it would be short-sighted and 
damaging to frame any wheat-breeding programme without incorporating selection 
on a quality basis. There is evidence to show that varieties possessing strong flour 
characteristics would And a ready market with local millers, and that the grower 
would, in this way, receive the credit for this higher grade wheat. From the 
standpoint of our f.a.q. wheat all efforts on raising the quality of it would mean 
a readier sale overseas, which would probably be accompanied by better prices. 

Wheat Breeding in Relation to Baking Quality. 

The work of breeding wheats is, without doubt, complicated immediately the 
quality factor is introduced, and as quality in wheat is a very elusive character, 
the chief difficulty encountered by the breeder is to assess the comparative 
^^quality” values of his selections. There is no known method whereby the exact 
quality of small quantities of wheat may be measured with accuracy and absolute 
certainty, and, until comparatively recent times, there was no method available 
which was even helpful to the plant-breeder in the early and most important stages 
of his work. The fact of the matter is that quality so far has evaded scientiflc 
deflnition, and while it is known that both chemical and physical phenomenon are 
involved, their exact nature is not clear. The final and crucial test is a baking 
test, and for this reason the definition of strength remains linked inseparably with 
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the practical capacity of a certain flour to produce large, well-shaped loaves of 
bread, of good colour and textui*e. It is known, however, that while quantity of 
gluten is fundamental the quality of the gluten is also of distinct importance* 
Thus, quantity and quality of gluten, if measurable, should give evidence of actual 
quality of baking ability. The wheat-breeder has been seriously handicapped for 
the want of some measure of quality of small samples, and in 1930 a German 
worker published a paper outlining a whole-meal fermentation test designed to> 
guide the work of the plant-breeder in sorting out wlj^t selections on a quality 
basis. This test is commonly referred to as the Pelshenke Test, and it endeavoura 
to measure the quality and the quantity of the gluten, then to combine the two* 
factors in such a way as to express the comparative baking qualities of wheat 
samples under review. The test is by no means infallible, and is definitely limited 
in value, but to the wheat-breeder it is without question a very useful guide, which 
should narrow the range of selection sufficiently to enable elimination of hundreds 
of selections as useless from the quality viewpoint in the early stages of the work, 
thus avoiding congestion and confusion of innumerable fixed lines awaiting 
selection on baking results. 

It will be argued that environment is a very potent influence on the baking^ 
quality of wheat, but it is also certain that the hereditary constitution of a given 
variety defines its baking quality, even though it may vary from season to season,, 
or climate to climate. The environment chiefly affects quantity of gluten, and in 
countries such as Australia, where the ripening period from flowering to full 
maturation of the grain is short and sharply defined by warm, dry conditions, 
the percentage of nitrogen, which is closely correlated with the quantity of gluten, 
is higher than would be the case were similar varieties grown in an environment 
such as England, where the ripening period is prolonged, moist, and cool. The 
character of the endosperm is very largely affected by finishing conditions, and the 
longer and better the conditions the greater the percentage of starch translocated 
to the grain; and, correspondingly, the lower the percentage of protein which, in 
this case, may be termed gluten. The quality of the gluten is more dependent upon 
the hereditary constitution of the variety than is the quantity, and it is this factor 
which chiefly concerns the wheat-breeder. It is maintained, and not without good 
reasons, that the whole-meal fermentation test now available will aet as a very 
useful guide for the breeder in this regard, for it will enable him to test, in a com¬ 
parative way, small samples of all his selections in the initial stages of his- 
breeding work. 

The breeding of wheats at Roseworthy College, in future, embodies breeding 
with the object of not allowing the good name of South Australia’s wheat to be 
loet on the score of diminished quality. The objects are to breed higher quality 
wheats if possible, and in all cases to breed wheats which will be acceptable in 
quality as in other characters when treated as f,a.q. In this way, no further 
retrogression may be expected, and the requirements of the local and export flour 
trade should be filled. The importance, therefore, of knowing as much as possible 
about the test being used is evident, and, for this reason, work on the subject has 
b^en tmdertaken at the College. If, through this work, the test can be developed 
and used for more extensive work than as a guide to selections in the plant- 
breeder’s plots, and the actual limits of its reliability can be defined accurately, 
some very useful service will be done. With this in mind, this article, and those 
to I follow by officers of the College Staff, have been written. 

Finally, it is wise at tiiis juncture to emphasise the fact that no claims are made 
w|Bi regard to the test other than it is likely to be a very useful and acceptable 
flide to all the wheat-breeding work being conducted at the College in the future. 
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PARAFIELD EGG LAYING COMPETITION, 1933 ^ 34 . 

A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE COMPETITION. 

[By C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

The Competition was conducted at Parafteld Poultry Station, and was all Single 
Testing. The test commenced on April 1st, 1933, and terminated on March 31st, 
1934. 

The principal feature of the Competition was the complete revision of the 
system of weighing. The previous practice of weighing the eggs was to weigh 
all eggs laid during the month of July, and if 60 per cent, of the eggs weighed 
were 2ozs. in weight or over the bird was eligible to continue in the test. 



Winning Bird, SMtion 8, BUck Orpington. Highest score to eU breeds. Total, 214 first gmde 
eggs, else bluest weight of eggs for year of all birds eompetlng. Total weight: 28.81bs. Owned 
by Mr. N. B. Blchardson, Woodvme Park. 

This method of weighing had several disadvantages, the principal objection 
being that a bird might have laid heavily from the commencement of the test, 
and by the time of the weighing might be going off in production, the size of the 
^ also declining. Frequently such birds, although probably some of the best 
bitds, would fail to qualify as to the weight of eggs. 
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Another possibility was that a bird might lay only 3 eggs during the month of 
July, and if 2 of these eggs were 2ozs. in weight or over, she would be eligible 
to continue in the test; while a bird might lay 20 eggs or more during the same 
period, and just fail by 1 or 2 eggs to draw the weight. From a breeding point 
of view the results were not very satisfactory, as the breeder did not know the 
number of first-grade eggs the competing birds actually laid. 

Like the majority of our other primary industries, to-day, the future of the 
poultry industry is obscure, but if the position of quotas, &c., with regard to 
our surplus production does come to fruition, it is certain that the first eggs to 
come under the ban will be the smaller eggs, probably from IJozs. downwards. 
It is therefore essential that every attention be given to the selection of breeding 
stock, so that the progeny will produce a large number of standard size eggs. 


With this object in view, the rules with regard to the weighing of eggs were 
drastically revised, and it was decided that every egg laid throughout the whole 
test would be individually and accurately weighed. 



Winning Bird, Section 1, White Leghorn, with » total of 184 first 
grade eggs. Owned Mr. F. F. Wolford, 1 , Lndgate Oirens, 
Colonel Light Gardens. 


For the purpose of weighing, a special set of scales was built, the accuracy of 
which could not be disputed. The eggs were weighed immediately after col¬ 
lection, which was usually between 4 and 4.30 p.m. 

The following were the conditions of weighing for first grade eggs. All results 
of the Competition were decided in all sections on the greatest number of first 
gradeieggs laid:— 

Prom 1st April to 31st May a first grade egg was Hozs. in weight or over. 

From 1st Jime to 30th June a first grade egg was IJozs, in weight or over. 

From 1st July to 31st March a first grade egg was 2ozs. in weight or over. 

These conditions were very different from the previous system of weighing, and 
competitors were therefore a little doubtful as to the class of bird to select. 

On a genmral scrutiny of the birds when penned it was very obvious that the 
IMiority of competitors had selected birds well forward in laying so as to get 
B0 many first grade eggs as possible during the early period of the test, with* the 
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result that a big percentage of the birds went into a moult from the mid^e of 
May, and did not come back to satisfactory production until towards the end of 
July. This fact clearly showed that the majority of the birds wein too forward 



Black Minorca. Winning Bird, Section 2 Any Otker Light 
Breed, with a score of 166 first grade eggs. Owned by Mr. 
V. F. Oamean, Flndon Boad, Woodvllle. 



Bhode Island Bed. Winning Bird, Section 4. Score 170 first 
grade eggs. Owned by Mr. H J. Mills, Edward Street, 
Edwardstown. 


at the commencement of the test, with the result that the moult was a prolonged 
one. This position, of course, seriously affected the scores, and the gx?neral averages 
were low. 
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The season was not generally a good one for high production, especially during 
the latter two months of the t^t, when record hot weather was experienced, which 
also seriously atlected the scores. Paradeld temperatures are from 2 to 3 degrees 
higher than those registered in Adelaide. 

It should be remembered, however, that with the revbion in the method of 
weighing, which necessitated the selection and breeding of a better class of bird, 
that high scores could not be expected in the first year of the testw As the tests 
progress, and the breeders learn the type of bird to breed, the averages will 
undoubtedly improve. 

The final results are a little .disappointing to the majority of competitors, but 
when all conditions are carefully considered, it will be realised that a definite 
start has been made to raise the standard /of the fiocks of the State, an effort the 
necessity for which cannot be over-stressed. 

The Competition was divided into 4 sections:—No. 1, White Leghorns; No. 2, 
Any Other Light Breed; No. 3, Black Orpingtons; No. 4, Any Other Heavy Breed. 

The following birds competed:— 

No. 1 Section—138 White Leghorns. 

No. 2 Section—6 Black Minorcas. 

No. 3 Section—75 Black Orpingtons. 

No. 4 Section—lb Rhode Island Reds; 3 Barnevelders; 2 Welsumers. 

Owing to the method of weighing of eggs, no birds were disqualified for short 
weight of eggs, only the actual number of first grade eggs being credited to the 
bird. 

Deaths ,—During the currency of the Competition 17 birds died, equal to 7 per 
cent, of the competing birds. The deaths of the breeds were as follows;— 

White Leghorns, 3, 

Black Orpingtons, 12. 

Rhode Island Red, 1. 

Bamevelder, 1. 

Considering the extreme heat experienced daring the last two months of the 
Competition, the death rate was not high. 

The usual Winter Test was conducted, and the leading scores for that period, 
(from 1st April, 1933, to 31st July, 1933) were:— 


Whits Lxohobms. 


Singles — 

F. F. Welford .. 
H. H. Hefford .. 
A. Q. Dawes.,.. 

Trios — 

A. G. Dawes.... 
R. C. Crittenden 
F. F. Welford .. 

B. Cooke. 


Eggs Iiaid. Bird No. 


62 

128 

61 

67 

59 

136 


128 

138>138 

126 

84-86 

122 

X27>120* 

122 

19-^21 
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White Leghorns—C ontinued. 


Teams — 

F. F. Welford. 226 

H. A. Bassmussen. 214 

H. L. Twart* . 192 

Minoroas. 

Singles — 

y. F. Gameau. 31 

M. O. and 0. A. Roberts. 26 

Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

A. G. Dawes. 69 

W. H. L. Wittenburg . 67 

S. E. Reedman. 66 

Winter Test. 

Trios— 

A. G. Dawes. 167 

H. J. Mills. 155 

N. F. Richardson. 148 

Teams — 

A. G. Dawes. 284 

H. J. Mills. 284 

W. H. L. Wittenburg . 223 

S. E. Reedman. 223 


Any Other Heavy Breeds. 
Rhode Island Reds, 


Singles — 

H. J. MiUs. 65 

H. J. Mills. 48 

W. R. WiUiams . 48 

W. R. Williams . 46 

V. F. Gameau. 45 

Trios — 

H. J. MiUs. 128 

W. R. WiUiams . 123 

W. R. Williams . 103 

Teams — 

W. R. WiUiams . 226 

V. F. Gameau ...... 151 
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127-132 

94-99 

121-126 


139 

143 


176 

208 

195 


202-204 

184-186 

205-207 


175-177 and 
202-204 

184-189 

208-213 

193-198 


229 

230 

232 

233 
228 


229-231 

232-234 

236-237 


232-237 

223-228 


The table following shows the average of the various birds for each four week 
period during the test, the last period is 4 weeks and 1 day. 




























Table I.— Showing Averages of the Various Breeds for Each Four-weel Period. 
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1 

1 11 1 

Average No. 

of First 
Grade Eggs 
Laid per 
Bird. 

1 SooSSj I XiOO iS4§ S »Oc8c?«3 

ic ' • <N 00 ' ' io ^ ob «o w fh d> cb » 

Average 
Eggs Laid 
per Bird. 

o CO o CO <N <N QQ ^ ^ A OO lO CO CO CO 

P ® CO1 1 t^ppt^ 1 1 M P ssi op Cp X » 7 i p Cp lO b* X X 

GO w ib • • ^ d> o CO eb i>o x w o ^ ob cb 

Second 
Grade 
Eggs Laid. 

132 

38 

83 

55 

203 

160 

5 

1 

296 

273 

30 

8 

257 

2 

267 

No. of 
First 
Grade 
Eggs 
Laid. 

WXXX . . O <N Oi X C* h-X O X WCO W CO p p 

£-S® 1 1 S-'SS 1 1 = " - 1*1 

Total Eggs 
Laid. 

§ 2 g§ I I SEiSg ' I iSSSS'^ §S;SS''S sss 

uo p X •-H p r* .-1 p .-1 p os 

fH »-i fH fH 

No. 

Birds. 

og X X 00 X ^xxxxc^ xxxxxx cS ^ ^ 

F-i fH fH fH fH 

Breed. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Bhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpitigtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Minorcas . 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 

Date. 

1933. 

Apnl 1st to 28th. 

AjMTil 29th to May ^th. 

May 27th to Juno 23rd. 

June 24th to July 2l8t. . 

July 22i^ to August 18th . 
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Average No. 
of SMond 
Grade Eggs 
Laid per 
Bird. 

1-33 

5*6 

1-38 

•83 

3-08 

1-38 

1-5 

1-76 

•6 

316 

111 

6 

3*45 

•6 

3- 88 

1-66 

8 

4- 5 

M6 

4-46 

311 

•33 

8 

Average No. 

of First 
Grade Eggs 
Laid per 
Bird. 

911 

12 

8 

12-36 

8-16 
12-01 

12- 38 

15 

14-5 

13- 70 

10- 83 

13- 27 

11- 83 

16 

10- 5 

11- 83 

12- 5 

12-13 

10- 72 

14- 66 

9 

11- 22 

11 

10-47 

9-33 

14 

8 

Average 
Eggs Laid 
per Bird. 

10- 44 

12 

13- 5 

14- 35 

9 

15- 09 

13- 77 

15 

16 

15- 47 

11- 33 

16- 44 

12- 94 

16 

16-5 

15- 29 

13 

16- 02 

12-38 

14- 66 

17 

15- 72 

12-16 

14-94 

12-44 

14-33 

16 

Second 
Grade 
Eggs Laid. 

24 

11 

274 

5 

228 

25 

3 

244 

3 

228 

20 

12 

474 

3 

280 

30 

16 

612 

7 

317 

56 

1 

16 

No. of 
First 
Grade 
Eggs 
Laid. 

164 

36 

16 

1,707 

49 

889 

223 

45 

29 

1,891 

65 

956 

213 

48 

21 

1,621 

75 

874 

193 

44 

18 

1,527 

66 

744 

168 

42 

16 

Total Eggs 
Laid. 

188 

36 

27 

1,981 

54 

1,117 

248 

45 

32 

2,135 

68 

1,184 

233 

48 

33 

2,095 

78 

1,154 

223 

44 

34 

2,139 

73 

1,061 

224 

43 

32 

No. 

Birds. 

xeoe^ 

rH 

fH i-H 1^ 

Breed. 

Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black lAinorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Idand Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

Date. 

1933. 

August 19th to September 15th 

September 16th to October 13th 

October 14th to November 10th. 

November 11th to December 8 th 
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Average No. 
of S^nd 
Grade Eggs 
Laid per 
Bird. 

3- 95 

1 

4- 47 

1- 77 
•66 

5- 5 

5-58 

•83 

5- 73 

2- 33 
•6 

6- 5 

512 

1 

6-55 

2- 72 
•5 

7 

3- 33 

415 

317 

1 

6 

Averse No. 

of ]fcst 
Grade Eggs 
Laid per 
Bird. 

S ^»9 2SSS 

'^Qb0);biood dd 6CO00 

Average 
Eggs Laid 
per Bird. 

^.e SSSS3.0.0 & ss 

lods-^xcb^ 

^ fH »-4 FI FH f-H ^ fH fH »-H fH fH 

Second 
Grade 
Eggs Laid. 

S‘»2?S’-'2 

loco t-eo ©ni ^'55 

No. of 
First 
Grade 

Laid. 

1,580 

51 

697 

112 

47 

18 

1,291 

65 

489 

108 

28 

16 

1,367 

48 

520 

80 

27 

18 

1,229 

28 

391 

111 

28 

3 

Total Eggs 
Laid. 

2,118 

57 

1,010 

144 

49 

29 

2,051 

70 

862 

150 

29 

29 

2,064 

54 

946 

129 

28 

32 

1,679 

28 

653 

165 

30 

15 

No. 

Birds. 

cocooxeco<i 40X^X0404 x x ^ x eq xxxr«esic^ 

xXfh cox>-h oox»-i 

f—1 i-S fH 

Breed. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas. 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders. 

Welsumers. 

White Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas . 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders . 

Welsumers . 

White Leghorns . 

Black Minorcas . 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders . 

Welsumers . 

White Leghorns . 

Black Minorcas . 

Black Orpingtons .... 
Rhode Island Reds .. 

Bamevelders . 

Welsumers . 

Date. 

December 9th, 1933 to January 
5th 1934. 

1934. 

January 6th to Febraaiy 2nd. . • 

Pebmary 3rd to March 2nd .... 

Ifarch 3rd to March 31st . 
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Tablk 11.—Average Number of Eggs Laid for the 12 Months by aU Comyretin^ 

Birds. 


Period: 1st April, 1933, to 31st March, 1934. 


Breed. 

No. Birds 
that Com¬ 
pleted 
Test. 

No. First 
Grade 
Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 

Number 

First 

Grade 

Eggs 

Laid. 

No. of 
Second 
Grade 
Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 
No. of 
Second 
Grade 
Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 
No. of 

All Eggs 

Lailr 

White Leghorns. 

135 

16,823 

124 61 

4,988 

36 94 

161 56 

Black Mmorcas. 

6 

581 

96-83 

37 

6-16 

103 

Black Orpingtons .... 

63 

7,551 

119 85 

2,897 

45 98 

165-84 

Rhode Island R^s .. 

17 

1,777 

104 52 

367 

21 58 

126-11 

Bamevelders. 


290 

145 00 

5 

250 

147-50 

Welsumers. 


171 

85-50 

117 

58 50 

144 00 


Feeding. 

The method of feeding was similar to that adopted in the previous year, and 
one that could be readily practised by egg producers. 

Morning .—^Wet mash, composed of equal parts by weight of bran, pollard, and wholemea 
11b. meatmeal per 100 birds, and chaffed greenfeed, 40% to 60%, according to the penod o 
the year. 

The principal greenfodders used were:—Summer—^Lucerne and maize. Wmter—^Mustard and 
barley. 

Mid-day: Wheat. 

Night: Wheat. 

The quantities fed per day per bird were:— 

Bran, ^oz.; pollard, ^oz ; wholemeal, ^oz.; wheat, 2oz8. 

The following table shows the average monthly price of the various foodstuffs 
delivered at Paradeld:— 


Table III .—Average Monthly Price of Foodstuffs. 



Wheat, 

Bran, 

Pollard, 

Wholemeal, 

Meatmeal, 

Omons, 

Month. 

per bush. 

per ton. 

per ton. 

per OOlbs. 

per ton. 

per cwt. 

1933. 

s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

8. d. 

£ 

8. d. 

^ril. 

2 8 

4 17 6 

4 17 6 

4 0 

12 

3 6 

May . 

3 1* 

5 2 6 

5 2 6 

4 0 

12 

4 6 

June. 

3 H 

5 2 6 

5 2 6 

4 0 

12 

4 6 

July . 

3 4 

5 2 6 

5 2 6 

4 0 

12 

4 6 

August. 

3 7 

5 2 6 

6 2 6 

3 6 

12 

4 6 

September. 

3 4 

6 2 6 

5 2 6 

3 6 

12 

4 6 

October. 

3 4 

5 2 6 

5 2 6 

3 4 

12 

2 9 

November. 

3 0 

5 2 6 

5 2 6 

3 4 

12 

2 9 

December . 

2 6 

4 15 0 

4 17 6 

3 0 

12 

3 6 

1934. 







January. 

2 6 

4 15 0 

4 17 6 

3 1 

12 

2 0 

February. 

2 5 

4 12 6 

4 15 0 

3 0 

12 

2 0 

March. 

2 5 

4 12 6 

4 15 0 

2 10 

12 

4 6 


Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Aver. 


price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

pnce. 


35-33d. 

£4 19 2 

£5 0 0 

41-58d. 

£12 

38. 7|d. 



»ll-9d. 

-Is. 

or 13-86d. 





per 

per 

per bushel. 





bushel. 

bushel. 

of 201bs. 




The average cost of feeding per bird was 4s. 6d. 
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The average monthly prices received for eggs were:— 


Table IV .—Average Monthly Prices for Eggs, 


Month. 

! IJozs. and Over. 

l}ozs. 

1933. 

per dozen. 

per doz. 


! s, d. 

s, d. 

April. 

1 6 

1 2-83 

May . 

1 4 

1 3-2S 

June. 

1 1} 

1 3 

July ... 

0 Hi 

0 8-83 

August. 

0 11 

0 Si 

September. 

0 11 

0 Si 

October . 

0 11 

0 8^ 

November. 

1 0 10 

0 7i 

December . 

0 9 

0 7 

1934. 



January. 

0 Si 

0 7 

February. 

0 11 

0 7i 

March. 

1 0 

0 8-66 


The average price for the year of eggs IJozs. in weight and over was 11.802d. 
per dozen, as compared with 11.33d. per dozen for the year 1932-1933. The aver¬ 
age price for IJoz. eggs was 9.77d. per dozen. 


Profit Over Cost op Feeding. 

The average number of all eggs laid by birds under test was 140. This average 
is very low, being the lowest on record, and is probably due to a part to the 
revision of the conditions with regard to the'weighing of the eggs, combined with 
the general unfavorable season for egg production. 

Allowing for 75 per cent, to be first grade from a marketing point of view, 
that is, IJozs. and over, and 25 per cent. l|oz. eggs, the return per bird was 
10s. lljd., and the cost of feeding 4s. 6d., leaving a profit over the cost of feed¬ 
ing of 6s. 5id. 

The following were the winning birds in each section:— 

FINAL LEADING SCORES, APRIL Ist, 1933, TO MARCH 3l8t, 1934— 
FIRST GRADE EGOS ONLY, 


White Leghorns. 


Singles — 

F. F. Welford 
L. A. G. Pitt . 
H. H. Hefford 
A. G. Dawes.. 

Trios--- 

A. G. Dawes.. 
L. A. G. Pitt . 

B. Ck)oke .... 
T. Duhring .. 

Teams — 

L. A. G. Pitt . 
W. A. Carter . 
B. Rowe ... 


Minoboas. 

Singes — 

V. F. Gameau. 

M. 0. and C. A. Roberta. 


Eggs Laid. 

Bird No. 

184 

130 

181 

92 

180 

67 

180 

136 

464 

136-138 

460 

91-93 

453 

19-21 

453 

43-45 

879 

88-93 

874 

13-18 

844 

103-108 

156 

139 

111 

143 
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Black Obpinotoks. 

Singles — 


N. F. Riohardfion. 214 

^ A. G. Dawes. 213 

H. H. HefiFord. 206 


205 

176 

171 


Trios — 

N. F. .Richardson 
H. j. Mills 
H. J. Mills. 


532 

205-207 

.520 

187-189 

607 

184-186 


Teams — 


H. J. Mills. 1,027 184-189 

L. H. Crawford. 743 161-166 

(only 5 birds 
competing). 

S. B. Reedman. 713 193-198 


Singles — 


H. J. Mills. 

B. Rowe (Barnevelders) 
V. F. Qameau. 


Khodk Island Reds. 


Trios — 

H. J. Mills*.... 

V. F. Qameau . 

W. R. Williams 


Teams — 

V. F. Gamcau 


W. R. Williams 


170 

229 

159 

238 

153 

228 


388 

229-231 

381 

223-226 

209 

232-234 


620 

223-228 


(only 6 birds 


competing). 

503 

232-237 


The greatest weight of eggs were laid by Bird No. 205, a Black Orpington 
owned by Mr. N. F. Richardson, with a weight of 28.81bs. 


A.— General Summary of the Results. 


Number of birds that completed test. 226 

Average number of all eggs laid . 140 

Averages of various birds competing :— 

Birds. 

Black Orpingtons. 63 165-84 

White Leghorns. 136 161-56 

Rhode Island Reds ..._'. 17 126-11 

Minorca. 6 103 

Bamevelder . 2 147-5 

Welsumer . 2 144 

Highest score of individual breeds, only first-grade eggs :— 

Eggs., 

Black Orpington ..... 214 

White L^horn. 184 

Rhode Island Bed.... 170 

Black Minorca ... 156 

Bamevelder ... 159 

Welsumer ... 184 

s. d. 

Average cost of food per hen. 4 6 

Average return per hen... 10 11| 

Averagegrossretumoveroost of feeding...... 6 5| 


0 
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Final Scores op All Birds, including First and Second Grade Eggs. 


Sectiofi 1 (1-138) White Leghorns. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

iBt 

2nd 

Total. 

Competitor. 

Bird 

1st 

2nd 

Total 


No. 

Grade Grade 



No. 

Grade Grade 


E. F. Ashmeade, 398 

1 

150 


150 


64 

78 

126 

204 

Magill Road, jk.ensing- 

2 

76 

104 

180 


66 

84 

92 

176 

toiTPark 

3 

168 

2 

170 

H. H. Heflord, McHenry 

66 

13 

189 

202 





■■ ■■■■ 

Street, Murray Bridge 

67 

.180 

40 

220 

L. E. Badcock, 77. Fin- 



li 

142 


68 

120 

47 

167 

don Road, Woodville 



26 

190 


69 

71 

20 

91 




37 

168 







7 

105 

64 

169 







8 

150 

9 

159 


70 

135 

31 

166 

0. J. C. Burton, Mallala 

9 

75 

137 

212 


71 

158 

13 

171 


10 

111 

72 

183 

W. H. A. Hodgson, Com- 

72 

109 

3 

112 


11 

67 

66 

133 

mercial Rd., Salisbury 

73 

118 

24 

142 


12 

159 

3 

162 


74 

115 

8 

118 







76 

117 

2 

119 


13 

142 

9 

151 







14 

167 

30 

197 






W. A. Carter, 2, Grosve- 

15 

122 

4 

126 

E. A. Lamerton, Cross 

76 

128 


128 

nor Street, Glandore 

16 

146 

28 

174 

Roads, Edwardstown 

77 

46 

178 

224 


17 

173 

14 

187 


78 

167 

IS 

180 


18 

124 

5 

129 










-. 


79 

184 

1 

135 


19 

162 

21 

183 


80 

157 

72 

229 

B. Cooke, Kanmantoo 

20 

161 

2 

163 

0. H. Lines, jun.. Box 75 

81 

48 

86 

134 


21 

130 

2 

132 

Gladstone 

82 

143 

12 

155 





... 


83 

151 

42 

193 


22 

85 

21 

106 


84 

143 

19 

162 


23 

* 

• 

• 






H. F. Cox, Samflon Rd., 

24 

26 

96 

122 


85 

187 

SO 

167 

Glanviile Blocks 

25 

120 

1 

121 

y. F. Gameau, Woodville 

86 

93 

58 

151 


26 

95 

26 

121 


87 

77 

76 

153 


27 

174 

3 

177 










'■■■ ■ 


88 

176 

2 

177 


28 

71 

20 

91 


89 

124 

41 

165 


29 

168 

8 

176 

L. A. G. Pitt, 24, John 

90 

120 

23 

148 

L. H. Crawford, ICiUtary 

30 

148 

1 

149 

Street, Paynebam 

91 

133 

78 

211 

Road, Grange 

31 

77 

84 

161 


92 

181 

12 

198 


32 

16 

140 

156 


93 

146 

17 

168 


33 

95 

58 

153 










' ' !■ 


94 

88 

56 

94 

B. C. Crittendon, 

34 

128 

88 

212 


95 

160 

7 

167 

William Street, 

35 

162 

83 

195 

H. A. Raamuaaen, Swan 

96 

116 

94 

mwm 

Kilkenny North 

86 

94 

9 

103 

Terrace, Ethelton 

97 

148 

8 

151 





11 ■ ■ 


98 

• 

• 

* 

Ohaa. H. Day, Box 21 

87 

175 


176 


99 

50 

159 


SallBbury 

88 

112 

8 

115 







39 

180 

1 

131 

S. B. Reedman, 51, 

100 

98 

111 

204 





.- ■ II 

Gilbert Street, 

101 

142 

85 

227 

• 

40 

183 

77 

210 

Oilberton 

102 

79 

4 

88 

J. H. Dowling, Glosflop 

41 

140 

15 

155 







42 

126 

12 

137 


108 

128 

22 

150 





— — I ■ 


104 

146 

4' 

160 


43 

152 

7 

159 

Bruce Bowe, " St. 

105 

177 

21 

198 


44 

138 

21 

159 

Kevem, ** Two .Wells 

106 

156 


166 

T. Dnhtlng, MallaU 

45 

168 

2 

165 


107 

110 

80 

190 


46 

154 

18 

172 


108 

127 

87 

164 


47 

97 

6 

103 







48 

115 

— 

115 


109 

112 

40 

152 





■■I... — 


110 

146 

12 

158 

H. Fldflce, 818, Croea 

49 

131 

8 

184 

H. J. Stacey, Uraidla 

111 

158 

4 

162 

Boada, daience Park 

60 

78 

127 

205 


112 

156 

24 

180 


51 

104 

16 

119 


118 

187 

55 

192 


52 


wmm 

wrrmtM 


114 

44 

125 

169 

if wTTi^iiiM 

58 


28 



115 

25 

150 

175 


54 


8 



116 

57 

151 

208 






Thomas A Elaon, 58, 

117 

149 

85 

184 

W. Chaa. Slape, ICaglU 

55 

164 

8 

167 

OUfton Street, 

118 

121 

21 

142 

Boad, 

56 

166 

18 

188 

Hawthorn 

119 

155 

8 

158 


67 

• 

e 



120 

145 

4 

149 


58 

129 

7 

186 


121 

88 

127 

210 

A- 0. Qavln, BaUahury 

59 

60 

98 

175 

""e 

98 

181 

H. L. Twarts, Oawler 

122 

123 

166 

160 

1 

19 

167 

179 


61 

150 

25 

176 


124 

117 

26 

148 


62 

108 

85 

188 


126 

77 

126 

208 


68 

127 


127 


126 

149 

18 

167 


•Dead. 
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Competitor. Bird let 2Qd Total. 

No. Grade Grade 



127 

141 

15 

156 


128 

140 

7 

147 

F. F. Welford, 

129 

76 

2 

78 

1 Ludgate Circus, 
(Tolonel Light Gardens 

130 

184 

13 

197 

131 

172 

24 

196 


132 

42 

1 

43 

A. P. Urlwin, 

133 

98 

78 

176 

Box 80, 

134 

178 

10 

188 

Balaklava 

135 

170 

18 

183 

A. G. Dawes, 

136 


44 

224 

230, Portrush Road, 

137 

138 

59 

197 

Glenunga Gardens 

138 

146 

15 

161 


Tt 


Section II. (139-144)— other Lighi Breed. 


V. F. Gaineau, Findon 
Road, Woodville 
(Minorcas) 

139 

140 

141 

156 

91 

84 

2 158 

‘ 

M. 0. and C. A. Roberts, 

142 

62 

3 JB 

Torrens Road, 

143 

111 


Kilkenny (Minorcae) 

144 

77 

20 ^7 


Section III. (14')-219) —Black Or pingtime. 


Arthur Cook, 

145 

148 

1 

149 

187, Goodwood Road 

146 


« 

• 

Colonel Light Gardens 

147 

* 

« 

• 

B. Cooke, Kanmantoo 

148 

35 

175 

210 

149 

11 

114 

125 


150 

71 

135 

206 


151 

118 

61 

179 


162 

111 

42 

153 

L. H. Crawford, 

153 

159 

16 

176 

Military Road, Grange 

154 

176 

19 

195 

165 

179 

4 

183 


156 

* 

* 

• 


167 

173 

16 

189 


158 

119 

31 

150 

Les. Darcy, Myiiolonga 

169 

« 

« 

* 


160 

77 

91 

168 


161 

126 

42 

168 


162 

60 

70 

130 


163 

93 

51 

144 

J. H. Dowling, Glossop 

164 

56 

59 

116 

165 

23 

75 

98 


166 

* 

* 

m 

H. Fidge, 313, Cross 

167 

70 

67 

127 

Roads, Clarence Park 

168 

76 

80 

156 

H. H. Hefford, 

169 

100 

78 

178 

McHenry Street, 

170 

* 

« 

* 

Murray Bridge 

171 

206 

9 

215 

F. J. Hudson, 

172 

83 

107 

190 

64, Willcox Avenue, 

173 

149 

65 

214 

Prospect 

174 

38 

164 


A. G. Dawes, 

175 

« 

* 

* 

280, Portrush Road, 

176 

213 

7 

220 

Glenunga Gardens 

177 

77 

67 

144 


178 

117 

80 

197 


179 

• 

• 

• 

C. H. Lines, jun.. Box 

180 

127 

5 

132 

75, Gladstone 

181 

109 

IS 

122 

182 

81 

71 

162 


183 

141 

19 

160 


Competitor. Bird Ist 2nd Total 
No. Grade Grade 


U. jr. Mlll^ Edward 
Street, Edwaidstown 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 
189 

168 

187 

152 

178 

167 

176 

12 

1 

40 

23 

16 

180 

187 

153 

218 

190 

191 


190 

173 

10 

183 

J. Rawo, Honey ton 

191 

83 

43 

126 

Street, Seaton Park 

192 

* 

* 

* 


193 

130 

82 

212 


194 

87 

99 

186 

S. E. Rcedman, 51. 

195 

125 

71 

196 

Gilbert Street, 

196 

81 

21 

102 

Gilberton 

197 

158 

19 

177 


198 

132 

23 

155 



K1 

168 

215 

H. L. Twartz, Gawler 



86 

211 



40 

165 

A. G. Dawes, 

202 

182 

9 

191 

230, Portrush Road, 

203 

144 

70 

214 

Glenunga Gardens 

204 

* 

* 

« 

N. F. Richardson, 

205 

214 

5 

219 

60, Beaufort Street, 

206 

166 

30 

196 

Woodville Park, 
Kilkenny 

207 

152 

15 

167 


208 

128 

27 

155 


209 

41 

2 

43 

W. H. L. Wittenberg, 

210 

62 

33 

95 

3, Rushton Street, 

211 

76 

78 

154 

Goodwood 

212 

135 

11 

146 


213 

174 

1 

175 


214 

24 

3 

27 


215 

« 


• 

W. Woodley, Tailein 

216 

116 

28 

144 

Bend 

217 

167 

4 

171 

218 

155 

3 

158 


219 

* 

* 

* 


Section IV. (220-243)— other Heavy Breed. 


H. Fidge, 313, Cross 
Roads, Clanmet Park 

220 

61 

34 

85 

221 

62 

52 

114 

(Rhode Island Reds.). 

222 

54 

11 

65 


223 

146 

3 

149 


224 

109 

2 

111 

V. F. Gameau, Findon 

225 

126 

6 

132 

Road, Woodville 

226 

95 

5 

100 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

227 

228 

« 

153 

4 

157 

H. J. Mills, Edward 

229 

170 

6 

176 

Street, Edwardstown 

230 

129 

1 

130 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

231 

89 

31 

120 


232 

91 

54 

145 

W. R. Williams, 28, 

233 

108 

1 

109 

Avenue Road 

234 

100 

— 

100 

Frewville 

235 

108 

20 

128 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 

236 

237 

42 

144 

103 

34 

145 

178 

Bruce Rowe, 

238 

159 

4 

163 

** St. Kevem ** Two 

239 

131 

1 

132 

Wells. (Bamevelders.) 

240 

* 

* 

* 

Bruce Rowe, 

241 

37 

117 

154 

“ St. Kevem.” Two 

242 

134 

— 

134 


243 

t 

t 

t 


♦Dead. 


t Did not compete. 
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RECORD OF EGGS LAID BY BIRDS THAT DIED DURING CURRENCY OF TEST 


SEOTtoN 1 .—^White Leghorns. 


Competitor. 

Bird No. 

Date of 
Death. 

First 

Grade 

Bggs 

Laid. 

Second 

Grade 

Eggs 

Laid. 

Total 

Eggs 

Laid. 

H. F. Cox, Glanville Hocks . 

23 

26/8/33 

39 

15 

54 

W. C. Slape, Magill. 

57 

^3/34 

164 

3 

167 

H. A. Rasmussen, Ethelton ..... 

98 

lHPl/33 

77 

16 

93' 


Section 3.—Black IhriNOTONS. 


Arthur Cook, Colonel Light 

/ 146 

5/3/34 

173 

5 

178 

Gardens 

\ 147 

23/1/34 

98 

45 

143 

L. H. Crawford, Grange. 

156 

23/1/34 

162 

29 

181 

Les. Darcy, Mypolonga . 

169 

2/2/34 

116 

6 

122 

H. Fidge, Clarence Park . 

166 

16/3/34 

150 

41 

191 

H. H. Hefford, Murray Bridge.... 

170 

17/1/34 

17 

93 

no 

A. G. Dawes, Glenunga. 

175 

16/11/33 

34 

86 

120 

C. H. Lines, jun., Gladstone. 

179 

17/1/34 ! 

48 

10 

58 

J. Rawe, S^ton Pfurk . 

192 

12/10/.33 ! 

— 

— 

— 

A. G. Dawes, Glenunga . 

204 

6/7/33 

42 

2 

44 

W. Woodley, Tailem Bend . 

/ 215 

12/10/33 

40 

4 

44 


\ 219 

23/11/33 

80 1 

1 1 

81 


Section 4.—Any Other Heavy Breed. 


V. F. Gameau, Woodville (Rhode 

Island Red) . 

Bruce Rowe, Two Wells 

227 

16/3/34 

83 

— 

83 

(Bamevelder). 

240 

5/1/34 

72 

1 

73 


The 1934-1935 Tests. 

To encourage further the official testing of stock, the Government erected an 
additional 258 single testing pens for the tests, and the following entries were 
received:— 


White Leghorns. 364 

Cuckoo Leghorns. 3 

Black Orpingtons. 75 

Rhode Island Reds . 25 

Black Minorcas. 12 

Bamevelders. 3 

Langshans. 3 


Total . 485 
































Front Tiew of Competition Pern, showing the general design of pens, also feeding troughs on the doors. 
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SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1934-35. 


SECTION I,—WET MASH. 


Claes No 1 —White Leghorns, 


67 


Competitor 

First Grade Eggs 
Bird for Month Ending 
Ko Apnl 30th, 1034 
Progressive Totals 

Competitor 

First Gradh Eggs 
Bird for Month EncOng 
Ho April 80th, 1084. 
Progressive Totals 

A J. Hill, Sunraysia 
Poultry Farm 
Greensborough, 
Victoria 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

10 

4 

"S 

C Guthridge, 

Fundi 

40 

50 

61 

52 

63 

54 

4 

20 

16 

1 

0 

3 

26 

58 


7 

18 


55 

10 


8 

11 


56 

11 


0 

13 


67 

8 

A. H Matthews, 

10 

16 

S Lambert, 

68 

10 

Bridgewater 

11 

14 

Echunga 

59 


12 

7 


60 

1 



70 



85 


13 

12 


61 

18 


14 

4 


62 

12 


16 

— 

A Young, 

68 

9 

0 W T Symes, 

16 

8 

64 

16 

Echunga 

17 

14 

Bridgewater 

65 

12 

18 

8 


66 

16 



41 



82 


10 

11 


67 

2 


20 

13 


68 



21 

3 


69 

18 

E B QUddon, 

22 

— 

D J Foxwell, 

70 


Yundi 

23 

— 

Echunga 

71 

12 


24 

7 


72 

2 



34 



84 


25 

13 


78' 

4 


26 

5 


74 



27 

11 


75 


T. Cleaver, 

28 

3 

J C. Normandale, 

76 

18 

Bridgewater 

20 

15 

Yundi 

77 

18 

30 

— 


78 

14 



47 



49 


81 

10 


79 

7 


82 

2 


80 

9 


38 

12 


81 

7 

J. B. Assender, 

84 

18 

L. W Sando, 

82 

15 

Echunga 

85 

6 

Echunga 

88 

11 

86 

10 


84 

9 



63 



58 

8. Hill, 

Bridgewater 

87 

88 

89 

60 

41 

42 

”7 

18 

12 

12 

10 

J 0 MarshaU, 

Yundi 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

12 

17 

16 

6 

12 

8 

69 

66 

Vf. Bestall, 

Eohunga 

^48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

18 

7 

8 

18 

16 

Murray Powell, 

Juiater Creek 

91 

92 

98 

94 

95 

06 

0 

11 

16 

2 

10 

7 


66 
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Competitor. 


Ego-LA\ 


First Grade Bggs 
Bird for Month Ending 
No. April 80th, 1034. 
Progressive Totala 


First Grade Eggs 
Competitor. Bird for Monj^ Eno^ 

April 80th, 1084. 
Progressive Totals. 



B. E. Whittington, 
Tnndi 


W. A. Ha»eal, 

II, BosettA Street, 
EoseFiter 















Eoo-lating CoMPiSTmoN— Continued. 


Competitor. 

First Grade Eggs 
Bird for Month Ending 
No. April 30th, 1034. 
Progressive Totals. 

Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Eggs 
for Month BmOng 
April 80th, 1984. 
Progressive Totals. 


205 

20 


250 

19 


206 

6 


260 

6 

A. O. DaMres, 

207 

17 

W. R. Williams, 

261 

5 

230, PortniBh Uoad, 

208 

1 

28, Avenue Road, 

262 

14 

Glenunga Gardens 

209 

— 

Frewvllle 

263 

9 


210 

16 


264 

13 



60 



66 


211 

1 


265 

4 


212 

14 


266 

— 


213 

2 


267 

2 

W. C. Jones, 

214 

18 

R. W. McAllister, 

268 

6 

Yiindi 

215 

12 

Yundi 

269 

8 


216 

— 


270 

15 



47 



35 


217 

_ 


271 

14 


218 

— 


272 

14 


210 

9 


273 

12 

XanKniaid Bf^ttlson, 

220 

6 

G. W. Svkfs, 

274 

16 

Paraiield, Salisbury 

221 

1 

Yundi 

275 

7 


222 

8 


276 

11 



24 



74 


223 

9 


277 

4 


224 

5 

A. P. Vrlwin, 

278 

6 


225 

— 

Balaklava 

279 

7 

A. .Tai\is, Yundi 

226 

11 



— 


227 

— 



17 


228 

2 






-— 


280 

1 



27 

A. V. Du])en, Melton 

281 

17 




Street, Glenelg 

282 

4 


229 

4 





2.30 

7 



22 


231 

10 




S. Kylps, Clarendon 

232 

16 

F F. Welford, 

283 

11 


233 

16 

Luduatc Circus, 

284 

11 


234 

5 

Colonel Light Gardens 285 

8 



58 



33 


2.35 

2 

Thomas & Elson, 

286 

7 

• 

236 

— 

Clifton Street, 

287 

5 


237 

1 

Hawthorn 

288 

15 

Woodbury Poultry' Farm, 238 

— 



— 

Stirling Fast 

239 

— 



27 


240 

— 







J. H. Dowling, 

289 

11 



3 

Glossop, 

200 

6 




River Murray 

291 

17 


241 

12 



— 


242 

5 



34 


243 

6 




V, F. Ganieau, FIndon 

214 

5 


292 

— 

Road, Woodville 

245 

— 

E. Pape, 

293 

1 


246 

10 

Wynarka 

204 

2 



37 

« 


3 


247 

14 

L. S. Bkers, 

295 

14 


248 

5 

Mount Jagged Farm, 

, 296 

# 6 


249 

1 

Mount Compass 

297 

9 

Geo. Lomax, Yimdl 

250 

7 





251 

— 



20 


252 

6 







V. E. Williams, 

298 

4 



83 

67, Fuirford Terrace, 

299 

1 




Semaphore Park 

300 

14 


263 

8 





254 

16 



10 

H. L. Bastin, 

266 

12 




Southern Cross 

256 

1 

L. R. Badcock, 

301 

1 

Poultry Farm. Pooraka 267 

6 

77, Findon Road, 

302 

18 


258 

5 

Woodville 

303 

16 

. 


48 



35 
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R. C. Crittenden, 
William Street, 
Kilkenny North 


C. H. Lines, Junr., 
Gladstone 


Competitor. 


V. F. Gamoau, 
lindon Egad, 
Woodville (Minorcas) 


First Grade Bogs 
Bird for Month 
No. April 80th, 1934. 
Progressive Totals 


Class No. 3 .—Black Orpingtons. 


A. J. Monkhouse, 
Woodside 


H. J. Mills, 

108, Edward Street, 
Kdwardstown 


B. Cooke, Kanmantoo 


Gallagher Si Aalin, 
Pooraka 


A. G. Dawes 
Portrush Hoad, 
Glenunga Gardens 


The above birds are White leghorns, and together 
with Nos. 307 and 309, will constitute a team in this 
class. 


Willow Bend Stud 
Poutry Farm, 
North Walkerville 



Willow Bend Stud 
Poultry Farm, 
North Walkerville 


Total Class 1. ... 


Class 2 .—Any Other Light Breeds. 


M. 0. A C. A. Roberts, 
Torrens Road, 
Kilkenny (Minorcas) 


G. Frlsby Smith, 
Fulham (Minorcas) 
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First Grade Eggs 
Competitor. Bird for Month Ending 
No. April 80th, 1034. 

Progressive Totals. 


870 — 

J. H. Dowling, 371 — 

Oloasop, 372 2 

Eiver Murray - 

2 


F. F. Welford. 373 10 

Ludgate Circus, 374 2 

Colonel Light Gardens 370 19 

31 


376 14 

Mrs. M. Specht, 377 1 

Holder Avenue, 378 15 

Richmond - 

30 


379 1 

380 3 

^ Renfconl Christie, 381 — 

Claremont Avenue, - 

Mitcham 4 


382 

O Frfsby Smith, 383 

Fulham House, 384 

Fulham 


B. Cooke, 

Kanmantoo 

385 

3S6 

387 

IS 

18 

22 

58 


480 

14 

Willow Bend Stud 

481 

8 

Poultry Farm, 

482 

6 

North WalkervUle 

481 

2 


484 

14 


485 

— 



44 


458 19 

F. F. Welford, 459 16 

Ludgate Cin us, 400 24 

Colonel Light Gardens - 

90 

The above birds are Black Orpingtons and, 
together with Nos. 373-375, \%IU constitute a team 
in Cla ss No. 3. _ 

Total Class No. 3. 424 


First Grade Eggs 
Competitor. Bird for Month BneUng 
No. April 30th, 1934. 
Progressive Totals. 


. F. Snow, 

400 

14 

18, Mt. Barker Road, 

401 

2 

Glen Osmond 

402 

19 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 


35 


W. R. Williams, 403 

Avenue Road, 404 

Frewville 405 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 


Woodbury Poultry Farm, 406 13 

Stirling East 407 21 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 408 16 

50 


V. F. Gameau, 409 6 

Flndon Road 410 — 

Woodville 411 1 

(Rhode Island Reds.) - 

7 


K. Pennack, 412 16 

Pooraka 413 10 

(Bamevclders.) 414 18 

44 


461 14 

Q. W. Lindsey, 462 1 

Torrens Road 463 1 

Kilkenny - 

(Laugshans) 16 


Total Class No. 4. 274 


Class No, 5— WhxU Lsghoms, 

__ _ 

416 6 

4J7 n 

A. O. Dawkins, 418 IS 

Gawler 419 13 

420 9 

63 


A. V. Dupen, 421 6 

Melton Street, 422 6 

Glenelg 423 11 

23 


424 15 

A, J. Monkhouse, 425 14 

Woodside 426 12 


Class No, 4.— Any other Heavy Breed, 


41 

Total Class No. 5. 127 



388 

9 

0. Dawes 

389 

13 

Portrush :^ad, 

390 

17 

Glenunga Gardens 

391 

— 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 

392 

14 


393 

2 


Class No. 7.— Black Orpingtons, 


428 

A. C. Byrne, 429 

114, Rose Terrace, 430 

Wayville West 431 

432 


55 



304 

— 

A. G. Dawes, 

395 

20 

Portrush Road, 

396 

17 

Glenunga Gardens 

397 

9 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 

398 

8 

399 

13 



67 
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EGChLAYiKG Competition— Cont tnuoU* 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Eggs 
for Month Ending 
April 3()th, 1934. 
Progressive Totals. 

Home Project UtUUu Section.—Wet Math. 

John Plummer, 

V'ir«;iiiia School 

430 


Dudley Harper, 

Murray Britige School 

437 

2 

Jack Beauchamp, 

Murray Bridge School 

438 

1 

Jack Beauchamp, ’ 
Murray Bridge School 

439 

11 

George Bielby, 

Abattoirs School 

440 

17 

Brie Pratt, 

Abattoirs School 

441 

5 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School 

442 

7 

Mervyn Steer, 

Stiut School 

443 

12 

Donald Welford, 

W'est bourne Park 
School 

444 

3 

E. Zbierski, 

Gawler School 

445 

16 

J. Mefnemey, ‘ 

Gawler School 

446 

5 

F. Martin, 

Gawler School 

447 

12 

Darcy Coleman, 

Mallalu Sch(K)l 

448 

8 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Bggs 
for Month Ending 
April 30th, 1984. 
Progressive Totals. 

Kevin Angus, 

Mallala School 

449 

2 

Alwln Scott, 

Wellington Road 
School 

450 

10 

Jack Dletman. 

Wellington Road 
School 

451 

10 

Milton Smith, 

Salisbury School 

452 

20 

Owen Robinson, 

Asi ot Park Sc^hool 

453 

— 

Paul Mundy, 

I'rrbrae High School 

454 

18 

Max Couche, 

Thebarton School 

4.55 

17 

Roliert, Swift, 

Murray Bridge Seh(M)l 

456 

16 

Bruce Dindand, 
Thebarton Central 
School 

457 

3 

Ian Sice, 

I’wo Wells School 

470 

4 

Total . 


199 


All birds In this section are Lej^horns, witli 

the exception of 455 (Khode Island lied) and 444, 
456, and 457 (Black Orpinj^ms). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

SnSTGLE TEST EGG-LAYINO COMPETITION, I<)34-35. 

Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

LEADINCx fiCOEES TO WEEK ENDING APRIL 2Sth, 193^.—FIRST GRADE 

EGGS ONLY, 

Section 1.— Wet Mash. 

Cla^s 1 .—White Leghornit, 


Singles — 

C. T. Rodger 
C. Outh ridge 
A. G. Dawes . 


Trios — 

B. Cooke . 

J. C. Normandale 
O. Marshall ., 


Teams — 

A. Young. 

WillowlKuid Stud Poultry Farm .. 
A. H. Matthews. 


Eggs Laid. 

Bird No. 

20 

103 

20 

• 50 

20 

205 


5.3 

319-.321 

45 

70-78 

44 

85-87 


82 

01-06 

80 

474-475 

79 

7-12 
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Section 1.—^Wet Mash— cmtmied . 


Singles — Eggs Laid. 

Claiss 2 .—Any other Light Breeds. 

Singles — 

Langmaid & Bettisou (Black Minorcas) .... 11 

A. Hoaysmall (Ouekoo Leghorn). 9 

A. Heaysinan (Cuckoo Leghorn). 7 

Trios — 

A. Ileaysmah (CJuckoo Leghorn). 21 

Langmaid & Bettison (BUtck Minorcas) .... 12 

Class 3 .—Blach Orpwgtons. 

Singles — 

V. F. Welford. 24 

B. Clooke. 22 

F. F. Wolford. 19 

F. F. Welford. 19 

Ti u)s — 

F. F. Welford. 39 

B. Cooke. 3S 

n. .1. Mill. 40 

Trarms — 

F, F. Wolford. 90 373- 

H. J. Mills. 39 

A. (r. 3>?iwe8. .. . 55 


Class 4 .—Any othc Htaiy Breed. 


Smgles — 

Woodbury Poultry Farm (Rhode Island Red) 21 

A. G. I>awes (Rho<lc Island Red). 20 

E. F. Snow (Rliwlo Island Red). 19 

Trios — 

Woodbury Poultry Farm (Rhode Island Rod) 50 

K. Pennack (Bameveldera). 44 

A. G. Dawes (Rliode Island Red). 39 

Teams — 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Rod) .. 67 

A. G’. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 55 


Section 2.—Dry Mash. 
Class 5.—B htte Leghorns. 


Singles — 

A. O. Dawkins. IS 

A. J. Monkhouse. 13 

A. J. Monkhouse. 14 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 41 

A. O. Dawkins. 40 

Teams — 

A. O. Dawkins. 63 


Singles — 

G. Frisby Smith 


Class 7 .—Blacl Orpingtons. 


18 


Home Project Utility Section. 


Name. School. Breed. Eggs Laid. 

Milton Smith, Salisbury .. .. White Leghorn .... 20 

Paul Mundy, Urrbrae High .. White Leghorn .... 18 

Max Couche, Theber* on. Rdiode Island Red .. 17 

George Bielby, Abattoirs .. .. Wliito Leghorn .... 17 

Robert Swift, Murray Bridge .. Black Orpington .. 16 


Bird No. 


473 

332 

331 

331-333 

471-473 


460 

387 

438 

375 

458_4r,0 
385-3S7 
334-33 () 

-375 & 438-460 
334-339 
340-345 


407 

:i95 

402 

106-108 

412-414 

388-390 

394-399 

388-393 


418 

424 

425 

424-426 

418-420 

415-420 


434 


Bird No. 
432 
454 
435 
440 
456 
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GRASS HAY COMPETITION. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT—SEASON, 1934. 
(Judged by Mr. E. S. Alcock, Agricultural Instructor.) 
DETAir^ OF ENTRIES. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name. 

Address. 

Suita¬ 
bility of 
Plants. 
25 

Curing. 

26 

Stage 

of 

Cutting. 

15 

Apparent 

Nutritive 

Value. 

26 

Storing. 

10 

Total. 

100 

1 

Wookey, R. . 

Robe .... 

24 

24 

14 

24 

9 

96 

2 

Sims, I. 

Glencoe .. 

23 

24 

14 

23 

8 

92 

3 

Chambers, W. 
K. 

MU Lol ... 

21 

22 

13 

22 

8 

86 

4 

Fartch Bros.. 

Burrungule 

23 

20 

11 

20 

7 

81 

5 

Kemp, A. C.. 

Hatherleigh 

20 

20 

12 

21 

7 

80 


THE WINNING ENTRY. 

Mr. Alcock’s remarks on the winning entry were as follows :— 

A very good entry. The hay was cut from a fine paddock, comprising portion of a reclaimed 
swamp, in which Strawberry Clover, King Island Melilotus, Rib Grass, Black Medic and various 
grasses, including Perennial Rye Grass, were growing. The weather had delayed the carting, 
but nevertheless the material was in good condition, and except for being a little dry and brittle, 
had cured out to a fodder of satisfactory quality and colour. This hay had been cut before 
the grasses were too far advanced. It was well stacked and thatched with cutting grass. 


MAIZE CROP COMPETITION AT MOUNT GAMBIER. 


The following are the results of the maize crop competition judged by Mr. W. IT. 
Downes (Dairy Instructor) and conducted under the auspices of the locnl Agricultural 
Bureau and the Agricultural and Horticultural Society:— 


Competitor. 


, E. A. Eaimen- 
berg (3) 

Norman. 

Hyde . 

, E. A. Kanncn- 
berg(2) 

. E. A. Kannen- 
berg(l) 


Variety. 

Date 

Sown. 

Bate 

Judged. 

Previous 

Crop. 

Appar¬ 

ent 

Yield. 

Germ¬ 

ination 

Culti¬ 

vation 

and 

clean¬ 

liness. 

Foliage 

and 

general 

appear¬ 

ance. 

Even¬ 

ness. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Dis¬ 

ease. 

Ninety Bay . 

Jan. 6 

April 21 

Maize 

(35) 

25 

(16) 

m 

(16) 

14 

(16) 

12 

(10) 

« 

(10) 

10 

Hickory King 

Oct. 23 

Feb. 16 

Grass 

27 

12 

13 

11 

8 

10 

FlatKed ... 

Nov. 25 

Mar. 1 

Maize 

28 

11 

14 

9 

71 

10 

Ninety Bay . 

Bee. 13 

Mar. 28 

Maize 

22 

131 

14 

10 

81 

10 

Hickory King 

Nov. 22 

Mar. 28 1 

Maize j 

25 

12 

14 

9 

7 

10 


In conunonting on the Competition Mr. Dowmes states;—‘^The foregoing results 
indicate the close nature of tlio Competition with a limited number of entries. The 
season was not an ideal on© for the growing of green maize crops on account of the 
scarcity of rain during the principal growing period. Despite this fact, however, each 
of the entries was a well-grown crop, in every way worthy of competition. The 
winning crop, Mr. E. E. Kannenberg^s No. 3 entry, consisted of an excellent stand of 
^Ninety Day.’ This was the final crop, judged, and therefore .secured some benefit 
from the March and early April rains. An excellent germination was secured, and 
the crop was of good medium height, with an abundance of slender stalks well covered 
with good green leafage and well-formed cobs. Cultivation was also very clean. Mr. 
;S. Noiman secured second place with a nicely grown crop of Hickory King. This 
crop was the first one to be judged in the Competition, so it probably secured less 
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the more meritorious. The fact that it was grown on land of practically virgin 
character, possessing a good sound subsoil, may have helped considerably. When 
judged on February 16th it presented a nice green appearance, with a few withered 
leaves. A crop of medium height, slightly uneven, which should yield well, but 
showed a little weed growth, chiefly ‘fat hen.^ A crop of Flat Bed owned by Mr. J. 
Hyde occupied third position. This was of good height, and should yield well, though 
a Mttle uneven. Cultivation was well done, and a fair germination had been secured, 
but the crop was commencing to wither badly on account of drying winds experienced 
and lack of rain. If anything, this crop was inclined to be a little coarse stemmed 
for grain fodder purposes. Mr. E. E. A. Kannenberg^s No. 1 entry was a fair crop 
of fine-stemmed plants, but showed evidence O'f dry conditions in the withered con¬ 
dition of leaves. His No. 2 entry was in slightly better condition and germinated 
exceptionally well, but would yield poorly. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKINQ ORDEBS FOR SPRING, 1934. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—7$. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD CmCKENS.—15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—78. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHIGKENS.—15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVER¥.—CHICKS—July to September. 

Salisbury. BOGS—July to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entiroly dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for exrort is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Farafield is carefully sheeted and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimntn weight of 2oz8., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggt and Chlekens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produeed at Parafield. 

£ARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further partioulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield 
SalisburyTor Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


KE8UI.TS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1984. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 


! .. .. 

Butterfat. 


Average 

Test. 

Herd 

No. 

1 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

* March. 

Per Herd 
during , 
March. 

0 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

March. 

6/B .. 

17*39 

12*19 

Lbs 

3,41 U 

Lbs 

196*17 

Lbs 

1,672-96 

Lbs 1 
186*19 

0 

>*^ri 

Lbs 

% 

6*46 

6/C .. 

20*68 

16*87 

7,8964 

381*84 

2,216*76 i 

365*31 1 

'17*66 

4*68 

6/H . 

23 

7*32 

3,477* 

161*19 

1,624*92 

176*21 j 

7*66 

78*96 1 

6*07 

6/Y .. 

15 

13*55 

6,919* 

462*23 

2,135*44 

316*16 

21*03 

93*49 

4*48 

6Ai.. 

23*84 

22*23 

17,206 

721*68 1 

3,111*83 

746*64 

31*28 

188*80 

4*38 

6/Ll . 

24 

16*10 

11,097* 

462*39 

2,304*22 

415*76 

17*32 

89*11 

3*76 

6/Oo . 

20 

17*61 

12,044 j 

602*20 

2,886*74 

577*28 

28*80 

134*71 

4*79 

6/Pp . 

15 

11 84 

7,161* 

477*43 

2.467*04 

376*50 

25*03 

123*83 

6*14 

d/Bft. 

29 

24*08 

19,508* 

672*71 

3,462*46 

808*59 

27*88 

142*09 

4*14 

6/Tt . 

18*6.5 

15*39 

12,649 

678*23 

2,972*09 

582*94 

.31-26 1 

1.S2-40 

4*61 

6/Jfx. 

24*42 

22 

14,900 

610*15 

2,985* J 4 

671*72 

27-r>l 

131*37 

4*51 

67Zz.. 

28*00 

21-94 

15,912 

546*89 

2,537*13 

788-34 

27*13 

120*70 

4*97 

6/Bbb 

1 23*77 

19-81 

14,946* 

628*79 

2,700-86 

678*12 

28-53 

110*90 

4*54 

6/Cco. 

21 

17 

10,257* 

488*45 

2,258*67 

469*98 

22*38 

100*73 

4*68 

6/Ddd 

20 

17*16 

13,417 

670*85 

2,903*61 

566*92 

28*35 

122*46 

4*2.3 

d/BEE 

26*23 

20*03 

17,822 

679*45 

8,016-07 

764 30 

29-14 

122*68 

4*20 

6/Bfp. 

22*90 

19*62 

16,220* 

664*65 

8,186*54 

640*99 

27*99 

134*09 

4*21 

6/QaG 

25*61 

22*77 

22,597* 

882*37 

3,417*49 

822*17 

32*10 

132*84 

3*64 

e/HHH 

17 

1 16-90 

9,992* 

16,206* 

587*79 

2,513*19 

498*74 

29*34 

118*14 

4*99 

6/In.. 

22 

1 20*26 

! 736*66 

3,349*61 

662-15 

30*10 

136*96 

4*09 

6/JjJ 

25 

20*84 

1 12,357 

494-28 

2,867*75 

627-94 

25*12 

114*60 

6*08 

6/Kkk 

89 

34*04 

22,867 

586*33 

3,201*17 

908-62 

23-30 

125*42 

3*97 

6'III 

21 

17*18 

10,860 

617*14 

2,146*18 

480*54 

22-88 

07*60 

4*42 

Means 

22*72 

18-61 

12,988-11 

671*67 

2,714*35 

570*83 

25*13 

117*75 

4*40 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1984. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

-- 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


Herd No. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Average 

Tost. 

O/A. 

25 

20*65 

Lbs 

11,5384 

Lbs 

401-54 

Lbs 

686-79 

Lbs 

23*43 

% 

6*08 

9/B. 

16 

14 

6,913 


432*06 

332*92 

20*81 

4*82 

9/C . 

12 

8 

3,565 


297*08 

162*15 

13*51 

4*55 

d/D. 

24*26 

23*52 

11,648 


480*13 

673*25 

28*68 

4*92 

9/B. 

13 

13 

6,742 


518*65 

281*31 

21*64 

4*17 

«/P. 

16 

9*87 

3,180 

\ 

198*78 

130*47 

8*16 

4*10 

9/0. 

32 

31 

13,655 


420*73 

678*93 

21*22 

4*97 

9/H. 

19 

8*06 

4,568 


240*45 

206*86 

10*89 

4*53 

9fl . 

9 /.T . 

36 

11-55 

5,027 


- 13964 

200-13 

5*56 

3-98 

46-87 

8342 

10,8224 

235*94 

476*84 

10.38 

4*40 

9/K. 

; 22 

1 20 

6,076 


276*18 

290*53 

13*21 

4*78 

9/L. 

24 

1 11-26 

4,727 


196-96 

•181-11 

7*65 

3*83 

9/M.-.. 

! 17 

2 

279 


16*41 

13*00 

-70 

4*66 

i/N. 

1 29 

1 26-71 

8,380 

\ 

288*98 

844*63 

11-88 

4-11 

^. 

21 

19 

6,804 

t 

324*02 

298*08 

13-96 

4*31 

m .* 

1 48 

15-03 

5,352 


111-50 

271-09 

5-67 

5*08 

ii^ps.. 

25*01 

16-69 

6,880 


278-11 

313-91 

12*66 

4*60 
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‘ The wick lunay 

•4^ 

be "starwing" 

...HseJUiurelf the Per/td 


}/vodybryaur^amp &Stov^ 


sa^ihejfmud funtsewy^ 



These pictures show flames after a 24-hoiir bunung test. The lamp 
on the left burned Lanrel. Note flie steady flame, and the soft white 
light, without smoke, soot or flicker! The other two burned so-called 
" cheap^” inferior kerosenes. Clogged by dirt and carbon they were 
STARVED for fuel, causing smoke and soot. Guard your wicks 
from STARVATION I Insist on LAUREL. 

TVdse hausetvives always say 

LAUREL 

not Just Kerosene** 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULTS OF Ur’TTEBFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1934 






Milk. 

1 

! 

Bulterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
Mnrcli. 

Per Cow 
July 
to i 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

I ^ 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

1 

I’or Cow 
July 
to 

March. 

Average 

Test. 

7/K .. 

30-06 

24*48 ! 

Lbs 

13,120 

Lbs 

436*46 

Lbs 

4,460*41 

Lbs 

509*32 

Lbs 

16*94 

Lbs 

174*92 

% 

3*88 

7/H . 

7 

0 

3,116^ 

445*07 

4,979*30 

142*22 

20*32 

234*05 

4*56 

7/L .. 

35*32 

31*19 

14,3284 

405*67 

4,7.36*31 

651*02 

18*43 

218*69 

4*54 

7/P .. 

27*23 

14*68 

5,7254 

210*26 

5,382*46 

286*10 

10*51 

253*25 

6*00 

7/T .. 

16*90 

12*97 

4,8004 

284*05 

3,617*88 

213*87 

12*66 

157*97 

4*46 

7/Y .. 

2S 

19 

5,5024 

196*52 

4,346*36 

229*39 

8*19 

189*48 

4*17 

7/Aa . 

12-94 

7*61 

2,277 

175*96 

4,167*98 

6,412*39 

110*03 

8*50 

180*94 

4*83 

7/Kk 

23*26 

17*90 

10,283 

442*00 

430*29 

18*50 

262*86 

4*18 

7/Mm 

40 

29*71 

10,463 

261-.58 

5,.392*92 

426*06 

10*65 

204*30 

4*07 

7/Pp . 

20 

16*87 

9,640 

482*00 

5,080*61 

46.3*49 

23*17 

254*71 

4*81 

7/Tt . 

16*94 

16*94 

9,904 

584*99 

5,3.32*26 

409*30 

24*17 

220*98 

4*15 

7/Uu 

20*97 

13*71 

.5,.345 

254*88 

3,696*24 

246*61 

11*76 

168*60 

4*61 

7/Vv . 
7/Xx 

18*94 

16*26 

8,2421 

435*10 

6,286*48 

377*86 

19 95 

284*53 

4*58 

19*90 

17*90 

10,712 

538*29 

5,885*67 

577*62 

29*03 

308*23 

5*39 

7/Yy 

25 

18*68 

5,406 

218*64 

2,931*44 

252*71 

10*11 

128*99 

4*62 

7/Bbb 

67*97 

.56*35 

27,466 

403*90 

4,582*48 

1,168*35 

17*18 

206*70 

4*23 

7/Cco 

23*58 

19*94 

7,7804 

.329*96 

1 4,691*77 

1 .311*29 

13*20 

209*73 

4*00 

7/DdT) 

12*90 

9*68 

4,288 

3.32*40 

! 4,78.3*79 

1 211*55 

16*40 

224*11 

4*9.3 

7/Eke 

12 

9*39 

4,675 

.389*58 

4,072*78 

1 237*74 

19*81 

198*33 

5*09 

7/Ffp 

19*84 

11*87 

5,389 

271*62 

Oct-Mar 
2,729*83 

241*89 

12*19 

Oct-Mar 1 
121*14 

4*49 

7/Qqq 

17 

13*13 j 

3,2.56 

191*5.3 

Nov -Mar 
1,748*17 

152*81 1 

8*99 

Nov -Mar 
83*04 

4*69 

Means 

28-6X 

18*30 1 

8,179*98 

346*50 

4,749*11 

364*26 

15*43 

210*27 

4*45 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OP BUTTBHFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1934. 



Average 

Average 



Milk. 



Biittcrfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

Average 

Test. 

6/C .. 

33 

22*5.5 

Lbs. 

11,7901 

9 

Lbs. 

357*29 

Lbs. 

2,914*40 

Lbs. 

616*41 

Lbs. 

18*68 

Lbs. 

148*88 

% 

5*23 

6/D .. 

33*84 

21*48 

7,867 

: 

232*49 

2,727*56 

471*69 

13*94 

147*97 

6*00 

6/B .. 

36*36 

25*13 

10,842] 

22,820 

* 

298*28 

2,601*07 

567*10 

1.5*60 

136*60 

6*23 

6/P .. 

35*32 

29*55 


646*09 

3,898*08 

1,089*71 

30*85 

183*22 

4*78 

5/R .. 

61 

42*13 

10.9934 

180*22 

2,255*51 

493*78 

8*09 

95*03 

4*49 

6/S... 

14*26 

10*23 

7,067 


495.58 

2,964*09 

336*64 

23*61 

144*42 

4*76 

6/EB . 

17 

15*19 

6,109 


359*35 

3,611*90 

330*87 

19*46 

177*21 

5*42 

5/GO . 

16*97 

13*94 

4,745 


279*61 

2,287*64 

248*00 

14*65 

111*10 

5*24 

5/Kk 

20 

16*61 

8,653 


432*65 

3,273*00 

403 .38 

20*17 

151*82 

4*66 

6/Nn 

17*19 

10*94 

3,933 


228*82 

2,800*84 

191*10 

11*12 

137*60 

4*86 

» 

15*39 

9*35 

.3,883 

■ 

249*09 

2,349*02 

192*28 

12*49 

117*55 

5*02 

21*10 

14*45 

5,067 


240*16 

1,809*89 

250*26 

11*86 

96*67 

4*94 

5/SS . 

17 

7*19 

3,146 


185*06 

2,379*43 

3,792*44 

184*97 

10*88 

116*13 

5*88 

6/Tt . 

12 

11 

5,425 


452*08 

278*11 

23*18 

186*70 

6*13 

6/Vv . 

14*90 

3*32 

2,185! 


146*68 

2,107*67 

95*67 

6*42 

97*24 

4*38 

6/Ww 

23 

14*52 

7,708] 


884*93 

2,303*12 

346*63 

16*07 

106*77 

4*50 

6/Xx 

18*39 

15*10 

4,060 


220*77 

2,724*23 

208*19 

11*32 

134*07 

5*13 

6/Yy 

14 

10*10 

4,648 


332*00 

2,331*25 - 

229*52 

16*39 

114*93 

4*94 

6/ZZ.. 

30 

26*68 

9,758^ 


326*12 

Nov.-Mar. 
2,685*17 

393*51 

1.3*12 

Nov. -Mar. 
100*36 

4*03 

6/Aaa 

19 

14*23 

8,814i 

■ 

200*76 

2,174*61 

214*26 

11*28 

109*26 

5*62 

5/Bbb 

16-58 

14*29 

8,480] 


206*90 

1,818*48 

176*13 

10*56 

‘9118 

5*10 

6/COO 

18 

5*90 

1,273 


97*92 

Jan.-Mar. 

414*65 

74*66 

6*74 

Jan.-Mar. 

22*77 

6*86 

Means 

22*70 

16*04 

6,7$010 

298*75 

2,692*94 

836*02 

' 14*81 

129*42 

4*96 
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THE ADDITION OF TWO CRUCIFEROUS WEEDS 
TO THE LIST OF THESE PLANTS IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


[By WoRSLKV C. JoiiNSTOX, B.D.A., Agricultural •‘Instructor.] 

1 NTRODirCTIOX. 

During the inspection of a tiohl of Canary Grass {Phahtris canarinisis), two 
weeds of tlio cruciferou.s fainily were found. These W(‘re siibsecjuently submitted 
to Mr. J. Black, ivho identified them as Conringia nrientaUs and Barbarea, 
praecoxy both introduced weeds. The former had not been .previously recorded in 
this State. 

As there appears to be reason to believe that either or both may prove, serious 
agricultural iveeds, it is proposed to give a short description of each, with any 
information that can be gathered as to their habits. The former of the two was 
found over the greater area, and it can be reasonably assumed that it has established 
itself as a naturalised plant in this country. Tlie other plant has made its appear¬ 
ance over an area of approximately 90 acres. Admittc'dly, the number of specimens 
was very limited, ))ut as it was found over such an area, it was only justifiable 
to assume that it had been there for several seasons. Because of the Jack of ideal 
conditions of soil and climate it had not spread greatly. Whether In the future 
the plant will become acclimatised and then become widespread can onty be proved 
by time. 

Conringia orientalist. (L) Andrz. Hare^s-Ear Mustard. 

(Also known under Erysimum orientate, (L) Miller.) 

Description ,—A free growing annual, reaching a height of 4ft. The young leaves 
form a thick tuft 3in. to Gin. in length; smooth, broadly oval, with a rounded tip, 
and tapering towards the base; edges almost entire, although the lower ones are 
slightly sinuate. The whole plant is covered with a glaucous bloom, similar to 
that on a cabbage. The young plants greatly resemble a cabbage. The branch 
leaves are thick, oblong, glaucous, resembling the shape of hare’s ears. Those near 
the top of Ihe branches are more clasping on the stem than those lower down the 
branch. The flowers are about iin. in width, of a creamy-whitish color, borne on a 
short stem, whicli elongates as the seed pod grows. . The seed pods are thin, smooth, 
and almost .s(piare in section, almost 4in. in length, containing upwards to 50 seeds, 
which are small and of a brown color. When they become wet they exude a 
gelatinous substance, which givas them the power to adhere to the te^t of animals; 
or to the wheels of farm implements, a fact that has great possibilities in the dis¬ 
tribution of the plant. 

Origin ,—This is an Old World species which, according to Georgia (1), has 
established itself in the wheat-growing state.s of America. It is also recorded from 
the north-west of Victoria. 

Localities Where Found ,—As far as can be ascertained, this plant has never 
been recorded in this State before, and at present it is only known on a farm at 
Hamilton. It is extended over a considerable area on this place, which only goes 
to show that it has been unnoticed for a number of years. 

Its Agricultural Importance ,—Local knowledge of the plant is very limited, and 
until it was pointed out to the landholder during a crop inspection it had Snot been 
realised that it was a new weed for the district or the State. 
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American experience appears to indicate that, if not held in check, this ^eed 
will materially operate against the possibility of growing satisfactory crops of any 
cereals, and so every effort should be made to control the plant while it is young. 

Its free seeding habit, together with the adhesive power of the damp seeds, make 
it a plant beset with grave possibilities as to its rapid spread; hence a vigilant 
watch should be maintained for the weed, and every endeavour made to eradicate it. 



Conringia orientalis. (L) AndrE. Hare's Ear Mustard. 


The palatability of the plant has not been subjected to any form of criticism, and 
local opinion has nothing to offer in this regard; but from* the taste and smell of 
the leaves there does not appear to be anything to suggest that it would be 
obnoxious to farm animals. It must be borne in mind, however, that definite feeding 
tests have not been conducted. 
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Control ,—As the plant is an annual, it would appear that much can be achieved 
in the way of control by the early preparation of each fallow. In fact, great care 
should be exercised to see that the field on which thq weed is known to occur is^ 
broken up as early as practicable. In this way many of the youngs seedlings will 
be killed, but when shifting from one field to the next precautions are necessary to 
see that none of the seeds are adhering to the implements. In a general way the 
weed does not oiler any greater difficulties than most of the annTial cruciferous^ 
weeds. 

The action of sprays will prove to be most disappoiniiiig, as the waxy nature 
of the leaves will shed all liquids very quickly, and thus any spray will not nmiaiii 
on the leaf for sufficient time to allow of enough absorption taking place. 



Barbarea verna, Asch. Early Winter Cress. 


Soils Suitable,—Local experience, as far as it goes, would suggest that the plant 
requires a friable, well-aerated soil for its maximum growth. It was significant 
that on the farm where the weed has occurred its greatest growth was found on the 
black soil patches, whereas any plants found on the red soils were much less 
robust—in fact, many plants in such soils were decidedly stunted in appearance. 

Barbarea vema. Asch. Early Winter Cress. 

, plant was recorded by Black (2) under the name of Barbarea praecox as- 

having made its appearance near market gardens at Bridgewater. It is significant 
that the same author deleted the species from his later work. (3.) 
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The plant is smooth, being devoid of hairs of any description. 
Leaves of a dark green, being divided into about eight lateral lobes, auriclcd and 
stem clasping. The flowers are large, and of a bright yellow color, about iin. wide; 
seed pods very numerous, carried on thick'short stems, about iin. in length. The 
pods are about IJin. in length, are stiff, and rather sharply four-sided. Seeds are 
numerous, small, and of a brownish color, rather flattened in shape, and covered 
with minute tubercules. The plant is given as a biennial or perennial by several 
authorities, but there is every reason to believe that, under the conditions of our 
agricultural areas, the plant has an annual habit. 

Origin. —A native of Southern Europe, which has made its appearance in most 
temperate parts of the world. 

Localities Where Found. —Other than the record of the species given by Black, 
there does not appear to be any further locality records for this State except the 
present case. The plant was found on a farm at Hamilton, where it was dis¬ 
tributed over a considerable area. Previous records of it have been In such a situa¬ 
tion as to suggest the escape from a garden, but in the present case there is nothing 
to give that impression. The plants were distributed over agricultural land. 

Its Agricultural Importance. —The fact that this plant was recorded in 1909 by 
Black (2), and that in his later work (3) he saw fit not to record the plant, would 
lead one to the belief that the sjiecies does not find the climatic conditions of :this 
State congenial to its rapid spread. It would seem that between 1909 and the 
present time there has not been any specimens of it taken.* If this is so, there is 
no reason to have apprehension as to the agricultural possibilities of the weed. 
There is evidence to show that the species is grown in some parts of the world as a 
salad vegetable, a fact which indicates that there are no serious taints or flavours 
attached to the plant. There is every reason to believe that stock will find this 
plant palatable, and that under conditions wdiere they have access to it there will 
be none of it to go to seed. 

Control. —The careful cultivation of any land on which this plant has made its 
appearance seems to be all that is necessary to keep it^ in check. 

Soils Favored. —From the limited amount of observation available it would 
appear that this plant shows a preference to the more friable types of soil. A 
few specimens were found on the red type of land, and in such cases the growth 
was far from robust. 

Literature Cited :— 

(1) Ada Georgia, ^‘Manual of Weeds.” 

(2) J. M. Black, ^^Naturalised Flora of S.A.” 

(3) J. M. Black, ^‘Flora of S.A.” 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


DAIRY CONFERENCE, MILANO, MAY 9tli, 1934. 


DEHORNINO^AN ASSET TO PBODVCTION. 

»■ 

[J. Y. llUDD, Adelaide.] 

In these limes when every man is trying to inciease production, without incrcJising 
his herd and without increasing costs, most men have negltcted the greatest asset in 
the business, namely, contentment of the herd. 

During the last decade great strides have been made in the scientific feeding for 
production, in the mating of the right type of cattle of any particular breed, and 
rigid testing and culling of all animals that do not ceme up to a desired st^iiidard of 
production. Wc boast to-day of the laek of ymlenee in our country; is it the risult 
of education? More, I should say, it ia the result of contentment instilled by education.. 
We do not sec men continually committing acts of violence, and it is safe to go any¬ 
where within reason without fear of molestation. 'J'lns is not so with our dairy herds. 
Confine them in any small area for only a short time and watch results; they very soon 
become a milling, horning, moving mass, the weaker and more timid animals becoming 
more and more agitated tlirougk fear. This state of nervous strain does not tend to 
improve the producing qualities of an animal. 

Again, watch animals feeding in a field, especially if feed has bi^en put out to them. 
The bullies in the hci-J immediately move from place to place hunting and dis* 
turbing those more timid than themselves. This tends against production, as the timid 
animals have to keep a constant watch against the horns of the aggressor, and be evei" 
ready to run. Also, an animal that is more or less of a bully never milks up to 
expectations; she spends too much of tlie time she should be feeding in disturbing 
others. This breeds a habit of discontent, always 'wanting what some other cow has. 

This matter of contentment is a thing that has to be given serious consideration in 
the near future. We have interfered in many ways with Nature, many of them to our 
adif'antage and some to our ill-content. When Nature made cows, she gave them horns 
for protection against other animals who were the natural ciw’roies in an age when 
the law of the survival of the fittest was the supreme law. Man also at that time was 
governed in the same way, but in the course of enlightenment he has not applied the 
same laws to his cattle as he has to himself. No man to-day is allowed to assault his 
neighbour, much less use Ictlial weapons against him, or ho is immediately put under 
restraint, and his weapons confiscated; yet dairymen allow this to be a daily occurrence 
among their dairy cattle, with a consequent loss of production. 

It is said by some that horns are necessary to define a type, but cows give milk from 
their teats, not from thdr horns. At the 1933 Boyal Show the champion bull in the 
Jersey Class was a dehorned animal; that does away with the argument that it spoils 
them for Show purposes. The hardest obstacle in this world to remove is tradition, and 
this is the main cause to-day why cattlo dehorning is not more popular. 

Now, let us deal with the most important article, espe(*ially in regard to the pure 
breeds, namely, the Herd Master. Many of these men—although they will not admit it 
—go in daily fear of their lives when dealing with the male animals of their breed. 
These men, because of their ability and knowledge, are a great asset to the Dairying 
Industry, yet how many of them have been cut off suddenly at the peak of their careers 
by a builds horns? Before me as I write I have a list of Press cuttings of accidents, 
fatal and otherwise, during the last two years, and the list is appalling. Horns arc not 
required in a country where wild beasts do not roam. Try and picture what would 
happen at the Boyal Show parade if a rusty bull was to get away from his attendant 
and start looking for trouble? 
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We pay too high in risks in many ways, simply to see a nice pair of horns on an 
animal at 8how time. No fence—especially m the country districts—is bull-proof, and 
an animal running in a paddock adjacent to a road is a potential menace to children 
and i)edtstrians if he has his horns on. 

Then there is the loss which is sustained by cattle that are used for slaughter. Ask 
any butcher what his loss is through bruised meat, and it is tremendous. Our Trade 
O'onimissioner, Mr. McCaim, in a i*ecent article, stated that in the Argentine none of the 
exporting hrms in dulled beef would handle an animal that had not been dehorned as a 
calf, and the dehorning of calves was a simple matter. 

Increase production by adding contentment to your herds, which can only be done 
by removing the source of discontent, namely, the horns. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIBY HEED. 

[A. Kelly, Milang.] 

In these times of depression and low butter fat prices tho management of the herd 
calls for a good deal of attention if one is to receive the best results with as little 
expense as possible. The bull—as is often said—is half the herd. The bull should 
be always in a yard or tied up, with a ring in his nose, preferably in a yard where ho 
lias more chance for exercise, wihich is absolutely necessary. He should bo fed similarly 
to the cows. I feed chaff, with a change of sometimes bran, crushed oats, or a little 
linseed meal. These changes are relished by the bull, and have not had any injurious 
effects in keeping the bull fit and getting the cows in calf. He is also supplied with a 
salt lick, and an occasional sheaf of hay. One of the main reasons for keeping a bull 
yarded is that the services to each cow can be regulated, which in a largo dairy herd 
with a young bull means a great deal to the life of a bull. One or two services to each 
cow is quite sufficient and does not harm the bull. 

I advocate a pure-bred bull from high-producing stock of whatc\\?r breed the dairy¬ 
man desires; he costs no nior’e to feed and will raise tho butterfat standard of the herd, 
which is the main fnctor these times. 

As regards the cows, there is only one sound method by which to carry out dairying 
successfully—that is, the testing of all cows. This is the first matter of importance, for 
it gives some idcta of how to feed the cows economictilly, which information is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. For instance, dairymen cannot afford to, nor is it right, that a cow 
giving between lOOlbs. and 2001bs. fat a year should have the same ration as cows 
giving between 4001bs. and 5001bs. fat; hence the reason for testing. Once testing is 
started, each cow can, and should, be fed according to her production. Tersonal super¬ 
vision may show tlmt cows reijuire a change of food to maintain high production, there¬ 
fore I make a practice of always feeding chaff (hay feeding is too wasteful). For a 
change of food they have at different times crushed oats, bran, linseed meal, mth a 
good supply of bone meal or super. A littlo salt in tho food is helpful. 

A cow should be mated to calve about every 12 months. I also find it necessary for 
a cow to have not less than six 'weeks, preferably eight weeks, dry. There is a -vdde 
difference of opinion regarding the best time for cows to calve. I endeavour to have 
some come in all tho year. Of course, green, feed is necessary, and sJiould be gro'wn 
as much as possible. 

Dispose of the culls or low producers. Do not sell them just as soon as they aro 
dry, but if sound, carry them on, put a little condition on them, and sell them with 
calf at foot. 

To replace these cows, breed from the high producers and avoid going to the sale ring 
as much as possible. Wliile there are some good clean cows obtained that way, there 
is always the possibility of introducing disease. If cows are urgently wanted, go to 
someone who is reliable and will recommend a cow, even if it costs a little more. 
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Calf feeding is most important, so* far as the heifers arc concerned, for these aj*e the 
future herd. The best method is for the first week give whole milk, tlien after six 
weeks feed half whole milk and half separated milk. Do not over-feed; it leads to 
scours. Because of the low price of butterfat, this feeding is preferable to buying other 
foods. Calves should be kept on milk until about six months old, but should have chaff, 
or some long hay, as soon as they will eat. This has a tendency to keep a calf from 
scouring. 

Regularity should be practised in dairying, both in milking and feeding stock. 

To gi\*c some idea how the yield per ,cow can be improved by testing, culling, and 
feeding, I cpiote my testing figures:—In four years I have brought the lowest cow in 
the herd from IBSlbs. to 3241b8. fat, average 2411bs., while the highest cow has risen 
from 3521bs. to 4971bs. fat, average SSTlbs. By this method we have learnt if a cow 
is not worth feeding she is not worth keeping. 

PASTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

[E. L. Goode, Narrung.] 

When the extent of pastures and pasture production is considered, it is obvious .'that 
grassland studies, designed with a view to the improvement of the pastures, are of 
great importance. Of Australia’s overseas exports something in the region of 60 
per cent, in monetary value is directly derived from her gijasslajids. Similarly, of 
Queensland’s and Victoria’s exports 80 and 70 per cent., respectively, are said to be 
the products of grasslands in those States. These are striking figures when one realises 
the importance and variety of non-grassland i^roducts, wheat and other cereals, fruit 
and fruit products, metals, minerals, and manufactured goods. Any improvement in 
technique, which has as its design the more economic production of wealth from a 
given area of grassland, must reflect itself, therefore, upon national well-being. 

There are four main avenues along which attention must bef directed, iifimely, those 
of species, strain, soil fertility, and pasture management. 

Tlie strain work on pasture plants which is being conducted in Australia is of a 
most encouraging kind. Critical trials with various forms of Kyo grass. Cocksfoot, 
Phalaris, Lucerne, and Sulnderranean clover, and many other sj^ecies are under way. 

It is probable that tin* acreage of the class known as ‘improved pastures” could 
be added to considerably if see<l representing more suitable strains were available'. 

There is eviilence in Australia of the success which has attended the initiation of 
the New Zealand Rye grass see^l certitication scheme. Trials have shown that Perennial 
Rye grass of a good piisture type can grown over an. extremely wide range of 

conditions in Australia. The requirements looked for in high class pasture strains 
are the abilities to withstand a series .of successive <lry summers, to mnke vigorous 
grow'th with the advent of autumn rains, and to maintain a high standard of pro¬ 
duction throughout the rest of the year. Other grasses, such as cocksfoot, Vhalaris 
iuherosa, Wimmera Rye grass and Paspalum are being widely sown and tested in 
many parts of Australia. 

CliOVERS, 

The value of clovers as a constituent element of pastures is well recognised. They 
not only enhance the general fertility of the soil, improve its texture and darken, its 
colour, but in so doing they indirectly improve the growth of the grasses growing 
in association with them. This is particularly true in regard to those grasses which 
require a reasonably high standard of soil fertility—grasses that in general are the 
more valuable among our grazing plants. Tho clovers are, furthermore, richer in 
food materials than are the grasses; niot only richer in proteins, but also in many 
essential minerals. 

Tho grasslands of Australia are deficient in minerals, and it is interesting to note 
that when soil and other conditions become conducive to the growth of clovers, mineral • 
deficiency quite often becomes corrected, at least in so far as evident symptoms in 
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the health of stock are concerned. An adequate proportion, of clover ia any pasture 
nmst ho) Tegarde<i as lieing essential to the well being of llie grasses in tluat’ pasture' 
as well as to the health of the livestock that browse upon it. 

It has been estimated that some 4,500,000 acres in Australia have been sown with 
introduced pasture plants. Wliile this acreage only rei>rescnts about 0.25 per cent, 
of the total area of the Commonwealth, it forms, however, an important proportion 
of, the country on which dairying is being conducted. Any improvoinents of this 
nature w^ould need to be accompanied by the maintenance of adequate soil fertility, 
<*orrect pasture management being ecjually important. 

. Well planned research work on pasture problems is essential, and it is the cheapest 
way in which the community can gain new knowledge, ultimately to be jmt to econoimic 
a< I vantage. 

The Ideal Pasture. 

This should contain an admixture of grasses and clovers—a leguminous content is 
important in any pasture, it is essential in dairy pastures. Legumes serve a second 
useful T)uipv')se in Australian grasslands, namely, they increase the soil fertility. A 
profuse growth of pasture legumes, such as that usually associated with a dense 
cover of well manured Subterranean clover builds up soil condition so that it is made 
more conducive to thei growth of high grade* perennial ptusture plants. 

The ideal dairy pasture is one where highj production perennial grasses and clovers 
are dominant. 

For the profuse growth of legumes on Australian soils the application of pliosphatic 
manures is essential. There are many examples where nitrogen, lime, and potash have 
given good results. 

Soil Fertility. 

Tho upbuilding of soil fertility is of particular significance on a number of 
Tasmaniiin soils where, in the past, there has been a long continued drain upon plant 
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foods in the soil under a system of fanning whicli involved the removal of a succession 
of cash crops. This has taken place without adequate or any regard being paid to 
soil replenishment. 

The fertility of these soils has therefore imdergone depletion, and means will have 
to bo found to make good the deficiency. The Tasmanian Department of Agriculture 
during recent years has encouraged the growing of leguminous cnops, and the practice 
is spreading throughout the dairy districts of the State. As a factor likely to 
influence the rate of improvement in pasture standards this practice is to be com¬ 
mended from every angle. 

Tho principle of aU fertility upbuilding per medium of clovers is sound. There 
are extensive areas in South Australia, particularly in the Adelaide Hills and in the 
South-Eastern partions of the State, where intensive development of sown pastures 
is proceeding. The use of Subterranean clover, together with superphosphate, has 
provided the key to this development. 

Improved strains of Perennial Rye grass and BhaXa/ris tuherosa must play an 
important i)art in tho further improvement of existing sown grasslands in this State. 

Experimental Work. 

There is evidence that high graxle permanent pastures can be profitably developed 
under irrigation. Tho experiments of the Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
near Murray Bridge (Wood’s Point), have shown that improved strains in the 
perennial grasses arc extremely useful elements in irrigated pastures. The use of 
those strains will help to keep the clovers in check and is calculated to improve the 
balance of grasses and clovers in the pastures. Considerable difficulty has been found 
on those pastures because the proportion of clover has shown a tendency to become 
too high, and this has made efficient grazing difficult because of the danger of blouiting 
in livestock. 

A recent inspection by tlie South Austnilian Committee of the Australian Dairy 
Council was made at Greenock, where fields of Perennial Rye grass and Subterranciui 
clover had been sown. Here 31 cows and heifers had bemi grazing for nine months, 
and evidenced that rapid growth was made after the first rains by the Eye grass, 
and this pasture could bo sowm with confidence on a 20in. niinfall. 

At Eden Valley were four plots sown with vaiious gnisses and clovers, but the 
opinion expressed was that tlie Perennial Ryo grass and Subterranean clover was tlie 
best pasture—a herd of 18 Shorthorn cows was quite unable to cope with tho feed; 
an interesting demonstration of what top dressing will do on natural pasture was 
seen here, where a field of 14 acres was dressed at tlie rate of OOlbs. of superphosphate 
to the acre for three years, during which period not less than 60f sheep has over been 
carried on it, and at the time of inspection there were 114 sheep in the field, all' of 
which were in good condition, and the feed, chiefly Subterranean clover and Soft 
Brome, was, if anything, too rank. The application of sulphate of ammonia had 
decreased the Subterranean clover i>astures to a minimum, but had ini tho early stages 
of tho experiment assisted the Rye grass. 

The general opinion seemed to bo that tho most economical fertiliser to use was. 
a good grade superphosphate applied at the rate of Icwt. to the acre. A crop (n a 
very light soil wm inspected at Mount Pleasant on which only Subterranean clover 
appeared to flourish, and it is expected that by enriching the soil with this other 
grasses will be established. 

At Mount Barker a field was inspected consisting of four paddocks, each 2i acres, 
sown with various mixtures, Perennial Bye grass, White clover, Subterranean clover, 
Fhalaris twheroso—all fields were dressed annually with 2cwts. superphosphate per 
acre, and two of the plots received an application of sulphate of ammonia. Prom 
September Ist to Octobeir Ist 22 cows were carried for four hours a day on the* 
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pastures, being placed in a different field each day, so that each plot waa fed off 
every four days, and later 24 cows were carried to November 24th, at time of 
inspection. It was noticed that the fields dressed with sulphate of ammonia showed 
less growth on the clover; and it was thinner than, those dressed with superphosphate 
only. All the pastures were in splendid heart, as also were plots inspected at Bugle 
Ranges and Shepherd's Hill, where excellent fields of clover were seen just on the 
border of heavily timbered forests. 

For local conditions on soil around tho Lakes, as lucerne holds prido 

of place; sown at the rate of 4lbs. to 51bs. per acre, with a cover crop of oats or 
barley at the rate of fbush. to Ibush. per acic, splendid results have been obtained. 
It has been found necessary to cultivate the pastures when established with a tine 
cultivator, dress with OOlbs. to Icwt. superphosphate, and sow with oats or barley 
at the rate of not more than Ibush. to the acre every other year. The addition of 
ccnjals improves the growth of lucerne rather than otherwise, imd a good mixed liay 
for cows is obtaino<l. Too much stress cannot be laid on the vfilue of the cultivator, 
drill, and harrows on lucerne j)asture. This does almost as much good in opening 
up the sod. to the plants as does the action of superphosphate in forcing new growth. 

[Portion of report to Australian Dairy Council by Mr. ,T. Proud, Manager of the 
Cami)erdown Clieeso find Butter Factory, and Mr. A. E. Sweaney, Manager Inverell 
Co-operative Butter Factory, N.S.W.] 

Pastures and their Management. 

There is no doubt that tho btisis of the great w(;)alth of the Dominion lies in tho 
scientific management of the pastures. From these an almost incre<lible return is 
yielded, due to top dressing. In general, the country was, in its virgin state, of very 
poor character. Tliousjinds of acres possess but a few inches of soil on poor pumice 
formation, and on this originally gnw ti-treo and bracken fern. Nothing could be 
more uninviting. These conditiors also obtain in the famous Waikato didtrict, 
where as late us 20 years ago land could not be sold for £1 per acre. Now such 
land could, not be bought for less than £.^0 per acre, the returns being so phenomenal. 
This transformation has been jeffected by the application of fertilisers in the form of 
top dressing, wliich has clothed the land in excellent permanent pastures. Tlieso 
consist of Rye, Cocksfoot, Pndrie, Fescue, and White clover. Up till quite recently 
it was thought essential to plough the pastures periodically, and after taking a crop 
off the land to relay in pastures. This hfiS since been proved a fallacy. The cropping 
of dairy land has become obsolete, tho now science of grassland farming succeeding 
it. It is now found that a permanent pasture can be maintained at its highest state 
of perfection by top dressing with fertilisers and the hard use of chain and tripod 
harrows. It is also claimed that, when tho pastures canniot be giiazcd short enough 
to prevent any suspicion of running to seed, the mower should bo employed. Research 
concerning pastures has proved that their highest value of milk production is in the 
young grass shoots which are high in protein content. Consequently, pruning by 
short grazing, harrowing, and mowing is essential. Evolution is likewise taking place 
in the methods of top dressing. Until quite recently tho system was to top dress 
the pastures of the entire farm in one, and later in two, annual applications,! viz., in 
early autumn and early spring. Such a course produced an excessive growth in the 
spring and early summer months which could not be grazed down. Thus a considerable 
amount would run to seed and not only lose its higiiest nutritive value as feed, but 
also have a damaging effect on the pasture land. To obviate this the modem system 
is to top dress the paddocks in rotation and likewise graze them. In this way they 
obtain and utilise the maximum nutritive value of the pastures. Superphosphate and 
smaller amounts of basic slag are the universal fertilisers, and are used at tho rate 
of from 2cwts. to 4cwt8. per acre per year. The fertilisers cost 5s. per cwt. at the 
farms. Broadcasting from the back of a motor lorry, where the machine is connected 
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and worked from a bprocket on tlie back wheel, is the latest and quickest method of 
spreading. It is a significant fact that the application of 8ui>erph()8plmte on any 
of the land immediately encourages the growth of clover. WTiile none i8 sown with 
the other grass seeds all pastures are well stocked with it. In faet, it is so super¬ 
abundant that experiments arc being made with mixtures of nitrate of soda and other 
nitrogenous manures with a view to eui tailing its growth in the pastures south of 
Auekhmd. 

In the north of Auckland Province Paspalum is the staple pasture, and the super¬ 
phosphate top dressing of it, likewise, stimulates clover growth, which is, however, 
most desirable in this pasture. We were supplied with the returns of one North 
Auckland dairyman, w’ho, on a dO-acre farm of Piaspaliim, produced 20,0()()lbs, butter 
from dO cows during last season. As quite a considerable amount of Australian 
butter is produced from Paspalum pastures, where in many cases the clover is gradually 
dying out, wo wish to empluisist these results in the hope that top dressing will be 
employed, believing that like results can be obtained here. 

So universal is pasture management as above described, and so much faith have 
they in its ability to wirry them through even a severe winter, thati it is not surprising 
that w’e were unable to find any supplementary winter crops. In fact, we rarely saw 
an tiere of ploughed ground throughout the whole tour. A noteworthy feature in^ the 
Dominion is tho general adoption of hedge fenC/Os. These serve the dual purpose of 
protecting stock and pastures in bleak weather, and add much of the picturesqueness 
to their rural scenery. 


THE CAKE AND MANAGEMENT OF CREAM AND DAIRY PRODUCE. 

[J. M. Yelland, Milang.] 

la the production of first class butter it is necessary that great care and attention 
should be given to all details in connection mth the article produced, from beginning 
to completion. In order to do this it is very necessary that all ])articipant8 should have 
a knowledge of their part of the business, so that a complete circle of efficiency may ha 
obtained. Before the salesman can sell the butter tho manufacturer must produce a 
first c'lass saleable product. Before the manufacturer can produce a first class product 
the raw material must be of standard quality. Hence, in reality, the marketing of 
butter depends as much on the man who produces the cream as on the man who manu¬ 
factures and markets the butter. It is also necessary that a knowledge of the needs 
(yf each unit of the industry should be acquired in order that it should be maintained 
at a high level. Let me deal with each as briefly as possible. 

The Daikyman's Responsibility. 

He should be clean, careful, and thoughtful in his work. His premises, including 
cowyard and separator-room, should bo kept as clean as possible. Tho buildings should 
be of stone, iron, or sawn timber, with an iron roof; the manger and bails of sawn 
timber, so that they can be painted and, if necessary, washed or whitewashed. The floor 
should bo cemented and have a slope of about 1 in 30. Plenty of ventilation should be 
in evidence, as fresh air and as much sunlight as possible are the best kno^NH bacteria 
destroyer. 

The utensils, such as separator, cans, buckets, &c., sliould be well washed in plenty 
of hot 'vs’utcr and then thoroughly drained. 

The cows' udders should be well washed and wiped. It is necessary te have in each 
bail a utensil—a half-gallon galvanised dipper is most suitable—containing a good cloth 
and warm water, or preferably a weak solution of Condy's fluid. 

The most important part for which tho dairyman is responsible is the care and 
attention ho gives to his cream. Separate at about 44 to 46 test. The large percent¬ 
age of milk present in thin cream accelerates tho action of the harmful bacteria, thus 
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causing premature staJeness. The cream sibould be cooled as quickly as possible and 
kept at a low temperature. This also is necessary to retard tlie action of harmful 
bacteria. It is best to stir the cream daily, and on no account should warm cream be 
mixed with cold. 

I>eliver to the factory as often as possible. The present system of motor vehicles 
running around the country carting the cream long distances is both expensive and 
injurious to the quality of the cream. This will be rectified when the dairyman has 
sole control of his products. It is encouraging to know tliat cream suppliers are 
organising in this direction. As soon as the industry is placed under one large co-opera¬ 
tive control, South Australia—in which choicest butter constitutes less than 30 per cent, 
of her total butter production—will be able to raise her standard to equal that of the 
Eastern States. The difficulty, how'ever, is that the cream 8Uj)plier has become apathetic; 
his position seems hopeless, and he has lost confidence in the manufacturing and 
handling of his products, and that confidence, under present conditions, can never be 
regained. 

After the cream has been (lelivere<i to the factory in good condition, the onus of 
resixuisibility rests with the manager. We now have a considerably higher standard 
of efficiency in factor}^ management than jireviously. All managers have to hold a 
certificate in grading, testing, and butter or clicese-makuig. This naturally gives a 
lietter opjiortunity of conipi'ting with other countries in the disposal of our products. 

Tiir Manufaotuking of Butter. 

At the receiving platform, after taking delivery, the cream is weighed and entered 
into tin*! cream book. It is then sampled by jilacing the sampler from the top to the 
bottom of the creain; the reverse action to that of a pump is applied—that is, the 
liarrel, not the plunger, is moved. This action takes a rcjiresentative sample, but seeing 
that the sample is taken from top to bottom, biiware of that milk wdiich may have 
settled in the concave at the bottom. 
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The cream, after being sampled and graded, is tipped into a sieve. The cream having 
been tipped into a neutralising vat, is mixed witK the addition of water, by means ot! 
rotating coils, as the butterfat content is too high for c^iurning purposes without the 
addition of water. A test is now taken to determine the amount of lactic acid present 
in the cream. A sj)ecified amount (9 c.c.) is drawn into a pipette and blown into a 
white cup, and a few drops of phcnolphthalion indicator added. A graduated burette 
containing 1/lOth solution of cnustic soda is filled to the iflark and the solution 

is allowed to drip into the cream until the caustic soda has neutralised the lactic acid. 
This indicated by the phcnolphthalion cidouring the cream a faint pink. The burette 
is read to ascertain the i)ercentage of acid present in the cream. A chart is then 
consulted which specifies the amount of sodium bicarbonate in imunds and ounces, 
necessary to neutralise to a ccutain e^xtent the acid contained in the full quantity of 
cream present in the fat. The whole of the acid is not neutralised, as this would affect 
the flavor of the butter. After neutralisation has taken place the cream is pfisteurised. 
This particular operation has been accused of robbing butter of its old-time flavour; it 
certainly has robbed it of a lot of impurities. If this purification had not been 
wanted, money would not have been spent in this direction. 

Pasteurisation consists of heating milk or cream to at least 140® P. for not less than 
10 minutes to destroy bacterial life. The heating is followed by raj)id cooling to check 
spore-formation. The temperature to which most factories raise the cream is between 
190® and 200® F. Most food flavours are vaporised and pass off in the steam, and 
also most of the bacteria are destroyed. Care must be taken not to scald the cream, 
thus imparting a * ‘ cooked ’ * flavour. 

The cream is then subjected to rapid cooling known as the ‘ ^ shock principle. ^ ^ This 
is attained by allowing the cream to gravitate over coils which have first the ordinary 
water flowing through them. Next it passes over the brine coils of temperature about 
20® F., and finally over the ammonia expansion coils to further reduce tlie temperature, 
and by regulating the flow of cream it is possible to freeze. 

It is then pumped into holding vats and held at a desired temperature for several 
hours to ripen. This is an improvement on the results achdevod by Pasteur when he 
first employed pasteurisation. 

After the cream has been rijxjned it is ready for churning. The temperature for this 
can be lowered if necessary. The churning is usually done at approximately 45® F. 
Before the cream is passed into tlie churn, the latter is scalded and cooled. The cleanli¬ 
ness of the churn is the greatest difliculty, as it is made entirely of wood, having 
crevices in the joints, which would bo a breeding ground for bacteria and mould. Mould 
is the biggest trouble in wood, and to counteract it, “ chlorize, * a disinfectant and 
germicide, is used. This has no effect on the flavour of the butter. 

The cream is churned until it changes into butter granules and buttermilk. Care is 
exercised to have the granules about the size of corn. All the buttermilk must be 
allowed to run off as the retaining of any of this may leave mottles in the finished 
article. 

The butter is then thoroughly washed in water of temperature of about 40® F., to 
eliminate any remaining buttermilk. Salt is then added in the proportion of 2 per cent, 
and the butter is worked to cause the salt and moisture to be incorporated in it. Govern¬ 
ment restrictions allow only 16 per cent, moisture in butter, so that care must be 
exercised not to exceed that amount. 

The scoring of butter is as follows:— 

A setsond grade butter made from cream grading 36, 37, 38 points would, if the 
manufacture were perfect, grade as butter 86, 87, 88. 

First grade butter mode from first grade cream would be 89, 90, 91. 

Choice would be 92 upwards. 
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THE HAY ITCH MITE, Pediculoides ventricosas (Newport) 
(Acarina, PediculoJdidae) IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

1 Hy D. SwA.N’, H.Sc., Waite A^rieultural Heseareh Institute, 
University of Adelaide.] 

I. InTHODI’CTION. 

the ])ast lew years re[)orts have readied the Waite Institute from 
various sources of a skin alT(‘etion oeeurrinji: amongst workers }iandlinj>- certain 
aji^ricultural jiroducls, notably ^rain, hay, and chaff. The trouble manifests 
itself chiehy as an iri’itatinf>: itch, and the information which has been obtained 
indicates that il is widespread. Its association with these farm products has 
been lon^ recoj’uised by farmers, as the term “hay itch” is well knovvn in the 
aj»’ricultural areas of the State. Tlie occurrence of “hay itch” appears to hv due 
to the presence of a minute mit(‘ {l^edirHlnifies venlricoms) in the materials. 
The mite, which is an ectojiarasite on the larvae of many insects, may be prt'sent 
in V(‘ry larj>e numbers. 



Fig. 1.—Time taken from the birth of a female mite until it produces young, in relation 
to temperature. Derived from data given by Webster (1010), p. 22. 

An account of observations and experiments which have been made on this 
sul)j(‘ct are presimted in tlu* present ])aper. 

11. The Existk\(’K oe P, rentrirosus in AiisTRAm.\. 

In South Australia “hay itch” lias been usually reported after operations which 
involved the handlin^^ of hay taken from stacks a year or more ohl. Jn May, 
19^J2, in consequence of such reports, samples of hay were obtained from s(*veral 
localities near Adelaide. Each lot of material Avas beaten out, and the resulting 
dust examined under tlu* binocular microscope. Tn several cases a small mite 
was found in considerable numbers, which proved to be Pediculoides ventricosus 
(Newport). This mite has not been reported previously from Australia, though 
11. Womersley, now Entomologist at the S.A. Museum (unpublished data). 


E 
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isoliiled it i’oi* tlio iirst (itiH* in June, 1951, Tnuu elialf heiii^' loaded on to a sliip al 
Preiiiantle, Western Australia. This ear^o eaiiie uiuler notice due to an outbreak 
of dermatitis auionj»: tlu‘ lumpers who Avere enj^aj>’(‘d in handling the material. 
In Western Australia an it(di of workers (‘iigaged in (diatf-cuitting operations has 
Jong been knoAvn in the cer(‘al belt. The writer has been informed that this is 
also known to oeeui* i?i the Eastern States. The only reference in the literature* 
to the presence of the mite in Australia is in a note by Shong (1922), com¬ 
menting on a ('ouuuunication by Itone (1922). Hone discussed “A series of 
cases closely resend)ling Typhus fe\eE’ in Adelaide, of which f>athog(*n and vector 
could not be decided, but a relation with weevils and weevil-infested wlH*al was 
indi('at(’d. Strong’s suggestion that /*. veiitricosus might be the vector of the 
infection, was inl'erri'd from tlu* account given by Jlom*; the pr(‘sence of the mite* 
Ava> not demonstrated." 

111. ()( ( L’KKKN^'K OF ]*. rf tltricosHS IN OTIIKU EaUTS OF TitK WoHLD. 

Vt’flirHloifh’s rent nr o.'^ ns has been Jong associated by various authors with tlu; 
occurreiu'e ot“ an ibdiing, urti('arial rash in man. The mite* has been report(‘d from 
many Euro])ean <'ountri(*s, particularly those bordering the Medit(*rran(*an Sea. 
A number of ]‘el‘erences to it occur in British me<lical literature. It was recorded 
from the United States early in this century in association with a numb(*i’ of 
widespread cases of itdi of the human skin. 

floldherger and Schnmherg (1909), working in [r.S.A., reprotluced the symptoms 
expei'imentally by applying mites to the skin. They showed that dust from 
straw was not, in itself, ea})able of [iroducing the itch. Webst(*i* (1910) r(‘viewed 
tiie ])osition in the United States, and Willcocks (1914) discussed it in relation 
to Egyptian cotton seed, in view of a skin atTe<4ion occurring amongst Jumdon 
dock labor(‘rs (*ngaged in unloading certain cargoi's of this (Commodity. More 
recently the mite has been recorded in associati<»n with dermatitis of dockers, mill- 
Avorkers, and agricultural labourers in \arious countries (England, Erama*, Italy, 
(jlermany, Rumania, Algeria, Morocco). 

IV. Bioloija" of 1\ rrnfrlrostis. 

J*rdirnl()iflrs rentrirtfstfs is normally an ectoparasite of the larvai* and lesi 
commonly of the pupae* and adults, of a number of insects, particularly those whiedi 
attack certain crops and stored jiroducts. Thus “boll-Avorms” are its usual hosts 
in cotton. It may occur on insects in the field. Xe\v})ort’s original specimens 
Avere found in the nests of an Anthrophorid bee, attacking the larvae*. In Aus¬ 
tralia, as in j)arts of l\S.A., tlie larvae of the Angoumois Grain Moth {/Sitotroga 
cerealella), a Avorld-wide insect, is ap])arently the chief host. The larvae of this 
moth feed in the grains of various cereals, either in store or in the (*ar. They (*at 
out the interior of the grain, and pupate Avithin it, the adult moth (^merging 
through a hole in the side; in haystacks, the grain in the ripened ears of the hay 
provides favourable food. Tr*mperatures of about 80° F., and high humidity (up 
to SO per cent. R.IT.) an* A(*rv favourable for the development of the moth, and 
large numbers l•at)idly develop under these conditions. In a haystack such con¬ 
ditions often occur. The mite Avhen present in these situations attacks the* larvae, 
and rapidly increases in numbers, as a result of the favourable environment and 
adequate supply of food (hosts). ]VIites of succeeding generations move through 
the material in search of fresh hosts, and ])ersons handling it may become infested 

* Mr. Womersley has kindly draA\m iny attention to a record nf the genus Vediculoides 
by Rainbow (1906) who lists P. alastoris Frogg., a species from N.S.W. Froggatt 
(1894) describes this species as Heteropus dlastoris; it Avas found attacking the larvae 
of the Eumenid wasp Alastor (— Pardlastor). Froggatt's description of this mite 
is purely formal, and contains no details of critical value. From his remarks upon 
the mode of its occurrence it seems very probable that the species was P. ventricosus. 
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witli mites. The rate ol ilevelojiment oi* the mite, in relation to temperature, is 
indicated in the accompanvin^* j»Tai)]i (Fi^*. 1) drawn t’l-om data ^dven by 

\V(‘bster (lf)10).* 

In haystacks the mite is ('omnioiie^t daring hot Mimniei’ weather. The mifed 
lemale succumbs rajiidly in the absence oi‘ a host when th(‘ liumidity is low and 
the temperature hi^h, usually living* only about om* day. In low lempej‘atui*es 
(l(*ss than 20° i\) il can survive imudi Ion<»-er without food. 



Fig. 2.—. Vedioidoidea ventrUxmus. Non-gravld female. The broad basal portions of the 
chellcerae (mandibles) and the anterior part of the two tracheal trunks, are 
shown by broken lines. 

The fact that the mite attacks various jiests of agricultural ])roducts has been 
investijrated with reference to its possible value in conti’ollin'^' the numliers of thesi* 
insects. Eviilence in su])port of sififnificant control is lackintr. The position is 
reviewed by Willcocks (1014) and llerfs (1926). 


* The data are not presented by Webster in sutfieitMit detail to allow of the com¬ 
plete velocity eurve (vf development being given. 

P 
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V. Life History and Habits. 

The general details of the life history are well known (Webster, 1910; Will- 
cocks, 1914; Berlese, 19125; Herfs, 1926). The writer obtained a supply of mites 
from an inf(*st(‘(l stack in 1935 and was able to bribed them in great numbers in 
the laboratory. The following details are derived from observations made upon 
this material. 

The life history is one of the most remarkable occurring in the Acarina. Both 
males and female^ are j)roduced viviparously, and are sexually mature at birth. 
The female mite at this time is very small, measuring 0.25 mm. (1/100 inch). 



Tig. 3.—P. ventriaorfFiM. Male. Note difference In chaetotaxy compared with the female, 
also modification of the hind legs as claspers. The external genital structures 
are ventral In life. 

After fertilisation by the male, which occurs immediately after birth, the female 
seeks out a suitable host (in our conditions a grain moth larva), pierces it with its 
needle-like mouthparts, and begins feeding immediately. Before feeding it is 
slender and widest at the middle (Fig. 2). It is the developments subsequent to 
the commencement of feeding that make the life history so unusual. The mite 
feeds by sucking the body fluids (blood) of its insect host, with the aid of a 
well-developed pharynx. Shortly after sucking begins, a slight swelling is seen, 
almost at the tip of the abdomen of the mite. (Fig. 6.) This increases in size 
until it becomes globular. At first the mite is able to move about, but eventually 
the abdomen becomes so distended that movement becomes impossible. The mite 
then remains at one place on the surface of the larva, and continues to engorge; 
the abdomen develops into a glistening sphere which is visible to the unaided eye. 
Ultimately this sphere may attain a diameter of more than a millimetre (Figs. 
4, 5, 7). The process is reminiscent of the engorgement of a tick with blood. 
The rate of engorgement depends on the prevailing temperatures. It takes less 
than a week at temperatures above 90® F., but may take two weeks or more at 
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lower temperatures. The ef^^s of the mite develop within the swollen abdomen 
and the emliryos may t)e seen throuf’h the delicate chit in. The developin^^ younj? 
complete their immature (nymphal) slaj>-e.s Avhile within tin* pai’ent, and are not 
horn until they are fully mature. 

The birth process is complex. The lirst younj>’ produced are males; only a 
small number are jiroduced by any one female (3.(1 per cent, of the progeny, 
Herfs 1012(1). The writer has not made quantitixa* studies, but my observations 
agree very well with those rejiorted by llerls. The males feed very little and 
pierce the parent sphere in order to obtain food. They are shorter and broader 
lhan the female, and more <‘onN(*x dorsally (Fig. 3). Their movements are slow 
and deliberate, and they do not leave the spherical body of the mother, but remain 
in a cluster around the genital aperture. (Fig. 4.) They fertilize the female 
mites as soon as tlu' latter are born. Females ar.* produced at a rate which varies 
with the temperature. At higher temperatures it is greatly accelerated. Ff the 



Fig. 4.—Camera-lucida sketch of a gravid female, showing four males grouped around the 

genital aperture. 

food supply is adequate, a female engorges to a size often greater than 1mm. 
before young are produced. Where a great number of unfed females attack a 
single host larva they may develop to a much smalltT size due to shortage of 
food. Some individuals may be dislodged from the host when only partly 
engorged, and their cumbersome shape and weight prevents them from regaining 
a feeding place. With these individuals, young are still produced, the numbers 
necessarily being much smaller. In fact, any slight i*ngorgement appears sufficient 
to enable some young to be produced. The number of young produced by a 
full-sized gravid female varies from 200-300 (Webster, Ilorfs). The process 
is sj)read over a period of a neck or more. At iFic end of that time the abdomen 
becomes collapsed and transparent, due to the loss of its contents. The body of 
the parent mite retains its vitality througFiout, which is evidenced by the con¬ 
tinued movement of the legs. 
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Tlie neAvly-borri females at once befjfin their searcli for a new host. They 
pro^»Tess in a rhnniotvristir fashion. Th(‘ forele^^ns are chiefly sensory in Innction, 
and play litfle part in Jocomotion; walkin*^- is practically (juadrnpodal, l)einj>: 
performed almosi entindy hy the second and tliird j)airs of le^^s; fh(‘ liind 1(‘^^ 
are dra^^^ed rather stithy heiiind, and are of little assistance in walking’. Th(‘ 
general effect is an awkward and antoimiton-like movem(‘nt. 

The mites readily swarm over a larva ])laced with tlann/ and make attem])ts 
to feed immediately (Fig. 6). A firm gri]) of th(‘ surface of the host is taken 
with the legs, the “h(*ad” is tlnm lovv'ered, th(‘ mouth]>arts being forced into tin* 
host, sometimes with perceptible effort. If the host is an insect larva, it reacts 
(juickly to th(‘ir presence*, wriggling frantically, but the* mit(*s hold on tenaciously. 
If a number of mitc's attack a single larva, it may b(‘(‘onie immobilized in about 
24 hours; with few mit(‘s the |)eriod is longer. At first the mites f(H*d at random, 
moving on froin time to time. >.h) mark is left at the seat of the bite. When the* 
end of the abdomen has become so much distended as to make movement 

difficult, the female ('ompletes its engorgenamt without moving to a new site. 

Tf the infestation of the host larva is heavy, it bei'omes almost obliterated by 
the mass of swollen niit(‘s, and ultimately shri\(‘F, owing to the loss of its body 
fluids. At this stage it pres(>nts the ap])earance of a bunch of grajies (Fig. 7). 
With the (commencement of the next generation of mites, such a collection 
presents an animated ajipearance, each sphere* supfiorting a group of males, 

while unfed females swarm in all dir(‘ctions. An infestation as dense as that 

illustrated in Fig. 7 is probably unusual in nature. 

VT. AIkthods of BHKKniNo ttif Mites. 

Two methods of breeding the mitc's were used. For lood .>upply lla* larvae of 
the grain moth (Sitoiroga) were employed. Tn the first method a (piantity of 
wheat was placed in a jihosphordmonze gauze cylinder (3iin. diameter x Vtin. 
high), which stood in a large petri dish. The inside* face* of the wall of the p(‘tri 
dish was greased t(^ prevent the escape of mites. The cylinder was closed by a 
sheet of glass, which fitted (dosely. A number of grain moths were introducc'd 
and allowed to oviposit. When their larv'ae were well established in the wheat, 
a number of non-gravid female mites were added. The apparatus was kept in 
an incubator at 26^ C., and at a humidity of about 90 per cent., this being main¬ 
tained by a large tray of water placed on the floor of the incubator. After about 
a week numbers of young female mites wen* produced, which swarmed on tin* 
sides and glass top of the vessel. This method was useful when large numbers of 
the moth larvae w'ore necdi*d, to provide a stock culture of the mites. 

For obsei’vations on details of the bioh^gy of the mites, singh* grain moth larvae 
were dissected out from wheat grains. They wore confined in small ( Jin. diameter) 
solid watchglasses, of a kind wliich may be stacked into nests. In these the mites 
readily attacked the larvae, and a number of generations occurred, provided 
larvae were added from time to time to maintain the food supply. The cultures 
in these vessels could be examined readily under the binocular microscope. 

A^TL Mouthparts of the Female Mite. 

The mouthparts are exceedingly small. M^'hen a female mite is feeding on the 
surface of a moth larva, the capitulum (group of mouthparts) is ])ressed rgainst 
the surface of the host. \o external sign of stylets can be detected during tin* 
process even when watched under high powers of the binocular microscofie. When 
mounted on a slide, some individuals exhibit a slender, needle-like structui'c which 
protrudes from the tip of the rostrum. After straining with picric acin and 
mounting in glycerine Jelly, several mites were s(|uashed by pressure or. the 
coveralip. Tn some cases it could be seen that this structure consisted of a pair 
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ot stylets which are the distnl ends of the chelieerae or inandihles. These 
structures widen out within the body to fonii j^reatly swollen bases 2) to 

which protractor and retractor inuscies are attached. The palps are vesfi^rial; 
their functions are served by the forelegs, which are used to ])alpate surfaces on 
which the mite is walking’, })efore feeding* is attem})ted. It may be tinted that a 
short clubbed seta (f sensory) is jiresent on tlu* two distal segments of the 
lore^legs. No trace of a liypostome could be d(‘tect(*d, and it is assumed that the 
chelieerae are tin* only j)iercin^ structures. Tin* mouthjiarts are too smidl to 
lend themselves to any of the usual methods of dissection. It appears that the 
two chelieerae enclose a suctorial f^roove, as they are very ditficult to s(‘j>arate. 
This would account for the ability of th(‘ mite to pierce the human skin suttici(*ntly 



Fig. 5.—Partly engorged female mite. It will be seen that distension is confined to the 

tip of the ' abdomen. 

deeply to allow of a venom bein»- injected into the hypodermal layers. One 
function of this secretion, as already indicated, would appear to be to immobilize 
the host insect larva. 

VTIT. OUHERVATfONS ()\ OkKTMN STKr(TrKAL FEATURES OE THE MaUK 
AND Female P. rrnfrlrosns. 

It may be noted that the drawinjr of the non-j^ravid female j»*ivcn in Fij^. 2 <lifCers 
in various particulars from all the previously published tiKures that have been seen 
by the writer (e.g,, Webster, Willcocks, Berlese, Fjwin^); it is widely ditlerent 
from that of Laboulbene and Mefjnin (re]u*oduced by Brumpt, 1927). No two 
figures agree, the chief divergence lying in the number of dorsal setae shown. It 
is usual to show two pairs of large setae near the base of the second pair of legs. 
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In my spocnimms only one j)nir was ('onstantly ]>rt‘sent. The male has boon also 
figured in a variety of ways by din'erent authors. The drawings in the ])resent 
pa[)er were made with the h(*lj) of the eamera lueida from specimens mounted in 
Berlese’s medium, using ajiochromatic objectives and comjx'nsating oculars. 

Just j)oslerior to the fore-legs, the cephalothorax bears a pair of club-like, 
pseudostigmatic organs, |)resumably sensory in function. They are bladder-bke, 
with one sid(‘ pusheel in, forming a concavity which disappeiTrs on mounting in 
Berlese’s medium. The sj)iracles are ])aired, opening ventrally Ixdween the bases 
(»f the fore-l(‘gs and th(‘ inouthiiarts. The tracheal systenn runs backward as a pair 
of tubes. These binnch [irofusely in the abdomen of the gravid feminle, where 
they may be seiai as cons[)icuous strucLur(‘s running nuuadionally. 

IX. ItKLATioN OK 1\ veutricnsus TO AFan. 

Iiiefei*<mc(‘ has b(‘en made in an earlien* s(‘ciion of this papt'r to I’ecords of tlu* 
association of the mite* with certain skin affections in man. Prdivuloides rentrirosn^ 
may, in Australian climatic conditions, attain large numbers in local favourable 
situations. This may o('<mr in haystacks, [)rodu('e stores, &v. In the work of 
handling hay infcstcMl with tliese mites, some may reach tlu‘ human body and pierce 
the skin. This action will be most marked in hot wc^ather, when their n(‘ed for 
moisture* is most urgent. The* writer made three* visits te) an infesteel stack to 
eibtain mite‘s. This was elone by pulling out well-burieel slu'aves and beating them 
emt. Afte*r the first visit evidence de*ve*le)pe<l on the skin e^f 14 bite’s having been 
reM*eive*d (max. te‘m]). 80° 1\); after the se’emnd, 2 bites (max. temp 60° F.); and 
afte*r the* thirel, abemt JO bite*s (max. temp. 110° F.). The amemnt. e)f e*xposure in 
each case* was reiughly the same*, anel the visits we're* all within the* midsumme*r 
pe’riod. 

All parts eif the* beiely are* liable ie) be* affe*cte*el. Indi\ielual susceptibility to attack 
v'arie*s gre*atly (Lai'sem, 1925). Some e)f the more seve*re cage’s repeirted (Webste'r, 
1910) relate te) perseins who hael slept em intVsted straw mattresses, the back and 
sieles e)f the be)ely being particularly affected. The be)ely, arms, anel neck are the 
usual regiems whe*re the mite*s bite. The face may be attae’ked, ])arti(uilarly the 
eyelid, upper or lower, and ])utfiness of both liels may result. The authe)r was 
iroubleel with e)e*casie)nal bites in this re*gie)n in the laboratory. Tt transpired that 
mites were escaping from cultures, climbing a bine)cular microscope that stood 
upon the bench, and running round on th<* (*yepi(*ces, from which individual mites 
readily transferred to the eyelids, when the microscope was being used. 

Man is not a normal host of the mit(*. It does not p(*rsist long on the human 
body (Askins 1924) nor burrow under the skin (Askins, l.c.). I have not seen 
any desire to burrow on tlu* part of mites placed on the skin of the arm and 
observed under the binocular microscope. The anatomy and biology of the mit‘* 
indicates that it does not burrow. 

Asthma and dermatitis of workers in an Italian gniin mill Avere traced to the 
mite (Ancona, 1923). The mill was infested by the moth Tined graucdla L. Der¬ 
matitis was produced also among.st the inhabitants of nearby houses by <lust from a 
mechanical elevator, at an English dock where barley from Morocco Avas being 
unloaded (Thompson, 1925). 

Clinically, parts of the body affected by the mites exhibit a skin eruption. The 
folloAAung details are derived in part from the literature and in part from obser¬ 
vations made by myself. The Avheals vary in .size and form Avith diffenmt subjects. 
They present, especially after rubbing, a raised Avhitish area Avith a small central 
vesicle, which marks the seat of the puncture. The blanched area is surrounded by 
a rosy red areola. The lesions may itch severely, especially Avhen Avann in bed, or 
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Avlieii tbo body is hojitiMl by uxcrtion. Hiibbin*'’ and scratcdiin^^ usually breaks th(* 
central vesicde and the i)()ssibility ol* secondary inrection then arises. Itchinj^ 
usually siibsid(*s in 2-3 days, but the inark.^ may last lonj^cu-. 

The i'ollowiii”’ tests with mites seem worthy (»f' record. About bO newdy emerj^ed 
non-t^ravid i’emales Avere ]'laced in a small d(*ej) Avatch^biss (iin. diameter) wdiich 
Avas inverted on the skin of the inner face of the forearm of the w’riter. TIk^ 
atnios])heric temptu’ature was 20° C. (08° F.), and the temperature und(*r the 
clothiiif? at the point of application Avas 32"^' ('. (SO.O" F.). The w’atch‘:»:luss was 
held in position by a rublaT baud, and remov(*d at tlu‘ end of one hour. No lesions 
developed. 

On another occasion 10 mit(‘s Avere applied in a similar fashitm, just bt*fore j;oin»‘ 
to bed. Three and a half hours later they were removed. Five hours later sij'iis 
of lesions could })e detected. In another four hours these Avere distinct, rosy red in 
colour, and Avith a small pustule at the centre. About 20 hours after eX])osure they 
AV(‘r(‘ considerably sw’olhm, each h‘sion havini.C central pustule as bij^* as a pin’s 
head. Some oedema of the surroundin*^ area Avas present. They did not be^in to 



2 mm. 

Fig. 6.—Camera-luclda drawing of a larva of the Grain Moth, f^Uotropa ecrealHUt, on which 
a number of female mites are feeding. They have fed for IJ days at 26 ®C., 
and show early stages of engorgement. The larva is entirely immobilised. 

itch until 24 hours hud ela])se(l. After a further 12 hours the oedema w’us much 
reduced and itchinj^ had ceased. It could still be renewed by rubbin^: 72 hours 
after the original exposure. 

Webster (1010) gives figures of typical cases. Th(‘ characteristic sym])toms are 
Avell described by (loldberger and Schamberg (1000). Tliey point out that the 
condition is at times mistaken for “liiAcs,” chickenpox, and scabies. Fn normal 
infestations malaise or systemic symptoms do not present themselves. In Aus¬ 
tralia it would af)y)ear that the agricultural AAorker endun's tlie trouble Avhere it 
occurs, as a normal hazard of his calling, and may not associate it Avith any living 
cause existing in the material he is handling. In vieAV of its transient nature, a 
medical adviser is not consulted. This probably accounts for the fact that the con¬ 
dition has not hitherto been r(*ported in Australia, so far as can be ascertained. 

The litei’ature contains a number of refenuices to treatment. These consist, in 
general terms, of methods of allaying the irritation, and precautions to prevent 
secondary infection of lesions liroken by scratching. Where infested material must 
be handled, a hot bath as soon as jmssible aftenvards is recommended. The 
sprinkling of flowers of sulphur in Avorking clothes has been used to repel the mites 
{e.g., Thompson, 1925). 
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X. LARMlN(i PrA(’TICK IN RELATION TO HaY^ AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
Presenc’E of Pedicfiloides. 

Ill Australia wheat aiul oats are the most-used hay erops in the cereal belt. It 
is the standard practice lo cut the crop some time after (lowering. Immediately 
after (lowering, the grain in the ears begins to (111 out, the process occurring rapidly 
under Australian conditions. The sheaves are stooked and allowed to dry for some 
three weeks after cutting, and are then stacked. The resulting hay contains well- 
d(*veloi)ed grain in the i‘ars. There is a prejudice on the part of buyei's of chaff' 
in favour of a })roduct in which developed grain is present. From the grower’s 
point of view, an aiipreciably greater yield of hay is obtained by cutting towards 
maturity than at an earlier growth stage, flowering. 

It is, however, Avell knoAvn that cereals possess a higluu* nutritive value at 
flowering that at tin* dough stage, or at full maturity of the grain. Until that 
time the food materials in the plant are located principally in the leaves and 
developing ears. As the ear matures these materials become gradually con(‘entrate<l 



rig. 7.—Appearance of a group of mites on the shrivelled remains of a grain moth larva. 

The arrow indicates the original long axis of the larva. (CamerA-lucida drawing.) 

in the grain, until ultimately the latter represents the chief feeding /alue of the 
plant, the straw consisting mainly of indigestible fibre. There are, however, several 
ways by Avhich the original grain content of such material is reduced before it 
comes to be fed. In the stack the grain provides suitable food for the Grain Moth, 
Sitotroga cerealella^ which reaches large numbers rapidly. It is very constantly 
present in such stacks, and may destroy a large part of the grain present in the 
ears. With late-cut hay it may greatly reduce the feeding value of the hay. A 
certain part of the grain is lost through falling out, while mice undoubtedly 
account for significant amounts. 

As far as Pediculoides ventricosus is concerned, it has already been pointed out 
that, in hay stacks, it feeds chiefly upon the larvae of Sitotroga. 

The advantages of early cutting {Le., at flowering time) may therefore be tabu¬ 
lated as follows:— 

1. A material increase in the feeding value of the hay is obtained, although the 
actual yield is decreased. This decrease is largely compensated by the increase in 
:?butritive value and digestibility obtained. 
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2. The (jraiii Moth is controlled. 

d. The mite, Pcdicidoides, which feeds on this, is checked. 

4. The possibility of “hay itch” is «reatJy reduced. 

It may be added that such hay will oiler less support for mice, often a source of 
sei'ious damaf^t^ where grain is present. 

It is realised that it is often less convenient to cut hay crops at this time, and the 
weather is freciuently less suitable for curing. Mr. 11. C. Trumble, Agronomist at 
tlie Waite Institute, has suggested that an alternative method of conserving the 
earlier (Uit forage would hv as stack-silage. Owing to the rapid development of 
grain after flowering (a Aveek may be suilicient to allow appreciable development) 
it is difficult to avoid a (audain amount of it in the stack. Jt is considered that in 
regions wliere “hay itch” is a problem, this harvesting practice should be aimed at. 
It is suj)ported by a consideration of thi‘ ndationships of the moth to the hay-crop, 
and the mit(‘ to the moth, hhirther, the curing process will not be much longer 
than foi‘ the later cut crop. 

Tn (‘onclusion, it is suggested that if a stack fi’om a late-cut crop is to be made, 
at a farm with a pr(‘vious history of “hay itch,” it should be built on a new clean 
site each year, some distance iVom old sites, and that old or residual hay should 
not be used for flooring or thatching, owing to tin* risk of infolding the stack with 
mites that were over-wintering in this material. 

XI. Ackmowuedoments. 

The writer lias pleasure iiieknowlcdging valuable hclx) and assistance from a number 
of persons. Dr. J. Davidson has at all times given encouragement and information of 
tin* great(‘st value, and has rt'ad through the manuscript and made many valuable 
critioisuis. Mr. 11. 0. Trumble, Agronomist, and Dr. J. (x. Davies, Agro«tologist, at the 
Waite Institute, gave much helpful advice and information on various aspects of Section 
X. Mr. II. Womorsley, Entomologist at the S.A. Museum, lia-s aided from his wide 
knowledge of the mites, and in regard to lit<‘rature. Finally, thanks are tendered 
to Professor J. B. Cleland, Professor of Pathology in this University, for his interest 
and advice on the medical side of the problem. 

XII. Hummaky. 

1. F(diciUoidcs vcutricoaus Newport js r(M*ordcd from Suutli Australia. 

2. Details of its biology and life-history are given. 

;t. Its idle in ‘Miay itch’’ is discinssed. 

4. Suggestions for its prevention in stacks are ma<le. 
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APRICOT PRUNING AND MANURING AND FROST 
PREVENTION-CROP RECORDS. 


[By J. B. Harris, Dip. JTort., Horticnltimil Instructor.] 

Apricot Pkfninij. 

An experiment to determine, if possible, the inlliience of “lon»^” and “short/^ 
pruninf? of apricot trees on the ])revalence of fi:uinmosis has now been in progress 
at Lig^ht’s Pass for some years, the trees liavinj*’ been planted in duly, 102S. For 
an account of the experiment up to July, 1933, see Jounial of Agriculture, vol. 37, 
pp. 394-398. No sif^nificant occurrence of gfummosis has so far been noted, but the 
comparative croppiiif^ of the trees umler the two j^ystems of pruninj^ is worthy of 
note. 

As stated in th(‘ abov<* journal, the crop during: tin* 1931-32 ‘’rowing: season was 
disastrously atfeeted by frost, and in January, 1932, only a few fruits, the weight 
of which was not recorded, were 2 >ieke<l, ehietiy from the ends of leaders on th(‘ 
‘4ong:’’ pruned trees. In January, 1933, the crop from the long pruned trees was 
3111bs. net, and the crop from the .short prune<l trees lOolbs. ml. During the ])ast 
season, i.e., January, 1934, the long pruned trees firoduced 31 cases of fruit, eipial 
to l,6741bs. net, or 14cwt,s. 3qrs. 221bs. from the 10th to the 28th January. The 
short pruned trees prodiu'-ed 28 case.s, equal to l,5121bs., or 13cwt. 2 (|rs. of fruit 
from the 16th to the 29th January. Although the crops from the ditVm'ently piained 
trees were not sej)arately graded, it was apparent to the [)ickers and other observiu’s 
that the average fruits from the short pruned trees were apjin’ciably larger than 
those from the long pruned trees. 

Apricot Ma.nuring. 

Although the ai)plication of fertilisers to the apricot trees in the manuring test 
at LighPs Pass (see Journal of Agricnltnre, vol. 37, p. 185) was carried out accord¬ 
ing to schedule, the crop was subsequently destroyed to such, an extent by frost on 
the nights of October 25th and 2Gth that when the remaining fruit was picked it 
was found that the eroi) was so small, and the comparative cro])ping ot the ])lols so 
erratic, that the owners of the orchard did not consider the crop wf)rth recording. 
It is proposed, however, to cany on this test for further years, with some pro¬ 
vision for frost prevention, this plot having b(*en t^nce damaged by frost during the 
progress of this experiment. 

Frost Prevk.ntion by OKfuiARu Heating at LiGiit’s Pass. 

The comparison of crops harvested from the heated and unheated or “check^^ 
plots in this test bears out the efficacy of orchard heating, as illustrated in the 
Journal of Agriculture, vol. 37, pp. 649-663. The crop harvested from the heated 
area—1 acre, planted with 70 trees—between January 3rd and January 23rd, 1934, 
was 88J cases, approximately two-thirds of the fruit ripening from the 9th to 17th 
January. The crop from the unheated or “check” ])lot, consisting of 60 trees, 
harvested between January 3rd and January 17th, was 28i cases, the bulk of which 
ripened between the 9th and 17th January. A most inqiortant point for considera¬ 
tion in connection with this test is the fact that 75 per cent, of the fruit from th(" 
unheated plot, /.c., 21.3 cases, was harve.sted from the 14 trees in the two rows 
adjoining the heated plot. These latter trees showed signs, immediately after the 
frost, of having benefited to some extent from heat radiated from the heated plot. 
It should also be borne in mind that, as explained in the above journal, both plots 
suffer(*d alike from frost on the night of October 24th or early morning of October 
25th, when, owing to an accident, no heating was carried out. Further reference t-o 
these figures in their relation to costs of orchard heating will be published in a 
subsequent issue. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

DAIRY PRODUCERS’ CONFERENCE. 

The Third Annual Conference of Branches associated with the dairjdng industry 
was held at Milang on Wwlnesday, Miay 9th. Representatives were present from the 
Adelaide, Hartley, Langhorne^s Creek, Finniss, Lyndoch, Strathalbyn, Jervois, McLaren 
ilat, Scott's Bottom, Bchideie, Cherry Gardens, Murray Bridge, Katigarilla, and 
Milang Branches. 

Mr. P. J. Baily (Member Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof. A. J. Perkins 
■(Director of Agriculture), Mes.srs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director), H. B. Barlow 
<Chief Dairy Instructor), and H. J. Apps (Senior Dairy Instructor), H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary) lund F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) 
were present on behalf of the Department. 

Tile opening address was delivered by Mr. Baily. 

Papers akd RESOiiUTioNS. 

The following pajK'rs provideil excellent discussions:—^^Dehorning,J. Y. Hudd 
(Adelaide); “Management of the Dairy IIerd,“ A. Kelly (Milang); “Pasture 
Development,’^ E. L. Goode (Narrung) ; “Care of Cream and Butter,” J. M. Yelland 
(Milang). 

Mr. Baily presented Info Membership Certificates of the Agricultural Bureau to 
Messrs. F. Hassam and L. Mann, of the Milang Branch. 

Conference carried the following resolutions:—“That this Conference request the 
Oovemment to pass legislation to compel the dehoming of all bulls 2 years of age and 
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over used for dairying purposes. ^ ^ ‘ ^ That the 1935 Conference be held at Mount Barker, * 

^ ‘ That in view of the fact that 79 per cent, of the milk produced last season in South 
Australia waa manufactured into butter, and during that period (1932-33) 150,000cwt8. 
of butter were made in the factories and 45,000cwt8. on the farms, and bearing in 
mind tho importance of the butter industry to the State, this Conference is of the 
opinion that the utmost endeavour should be made to place the industry on a sound 
footing.^’ ‘‘That this Conference does not agree with the Royal Commission's recom¬ 
mendation that the practice of payment for cicaim on (a Joutterfat basis shoidd 
continue, and is of opinion that payment sliould bo miade on the basis of commercial 
butter." “That this Conference is well aware of the widespread opinion among 
farmers that wlmt has come to be known as ‘manufacturing costs' in the butter 
industry are considerably higher than they should be." “Tlilat in order that the 
cream suppliers' interests may be the better served this Conference asks that immediate 
legislation be passed to give effect to recommendations 22, 23, 24, 25, 25, 27, and 29 
of the report of the Royal Oommission on Dairy Industry Prices, and that in the 
case of recommendation 26, representatives of the producers be associated with those 
of tlie Government and manufacturers." “This Conference recommends that the 
present expensive method of collecting cream for transport to the factories bo 
abolislicd and that there should be substituted for it, possibly by legislation, a more 
economical metbod." 

The evening session was occupied with an address by Mr. Barlow, “Pigs for the 
Overseas Market." 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory' Board of Agriculture was held on April 24th, 
there being present Messrs. A. J. Cooke ((tliairman), R. H. Martin (Vice-Cfiainnau), 
A. M. Dawkins, F. Coleman, P. J. Baily, A. .L. McEwiii, A. J. A. Koch, Professor 
A. J. Perkins, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, and ll. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies 
were received from Messrs. J, B. Murdoch and J. W. Sandford. 

New Memhcr, —The Chairman welcomed Mr. A. J. A. Koch as a new member of the 
Board. 

Hidley Memorial Trtist, —Mr. A. M. Dawkins was rc-clccted as the representative 
of the Board on the Ridley Memorial Trust. 

Mm ray Lan^s East Conference. —The Board granted approval to the application of 
the Caliph Branch to hold the 1934 Conference of Murray Lands East Branches of 
the Bureau at Caliph. 

New Branch. —Approval was given to the formation of a Women's Branch at 
Snowtown, with the following ladies as foundation members:—Mesdames W. Pellew^, 
A, E. Michael, W. Stanton, A. and K. Andrews, A. Davidson, W. McDonald, J. Han¬ 
cock, P. Wlieaton, G. Freebairn, C. Lovelock, and Miss E. Kreig, 

New Memhers.—The following names were added to the rolls of exisHng Branches:-— 
Mangalo Women's—Mrs. O. Guy, Mrs. J. Hissey; Upper Wakefield—Cyril Webb, 
Arnold Smith, P. Ryan, John Ryan, M. Cleary; Booborowie—W. J. Shattock, F. 
Shattock, S. Shattock, Harry Baynes; Sutherlands—O. Jencke; Mundalla Women's— 
Miss M. Fisher, Miss Una Fisher; Gladstone—C. H. Lines, Boy Lines; Scott's Bottom. 
—O. Bf. Langford; Bectaloo Valley—C. Curtin; Nantawarra—A. Bryant, F. Bryant, 
F. G. Palfre^. 

The Board dealt with a number of items in Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, 
ETC., EXAMINED DURING THE MONTHS OF FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH, 1934. 

Imports. 


Jnterrtate. 



February. 

March. 


February. March. 

Apples (bushels). 

300 

462 

Onions Cbags) . 

2,519 

1,572 

Bananas (bushels) . 

it,423 

ll,071i 

Potatoes (bags). 

1,154 

12,809 

Citrus— 



Swedes (bags). 

63 

32 

Orape Fruit (bushels) .. 


1 

Bulbs (packages. 

39 

25 

Lemons (bushels). 

25 

17 

Plants (packages). 

19 

15 

Oranges (bushels). 

44 

17 

Boots, Grass (package) .. 

— 

1 

Nectarines (bushel) . 

i 

— 

Seeds (packages). 

16 

48 

Passion Fruit (bushels) ... 

67 

681 

Wine Casks (No.). 

2,030 

2,000 

Peaches (bushel). 

1 

— 




Pears (bushels). 

1 

75 

Fumigated — 



Pineapples (bushels) . 

1,020 

8621 

Wine casks (No.) . 

1 

— 

Plums (bushels) . 

2 

— 




Tomatoes (bushels) . 

200^ 

3781 

Rejected — 



•Gooseberries, Cape (bush.). 

4 

— 

Bananas (bushels) . 

97 

451 

Peanuts (bags) . 

40 

— 

Citrus—Lemons (bushels). 

2 

— 

Peanuts Kernels (bags) .. 

— 

5 

Pineapples (bushels) .... 

3 

— 

Walnuts (bag) . 

— 

1 

Plums (bushel). 

1 

— 

Beans (bushel) . 

— 

1 

Potatoes (bags). 

78 

183 

Carrots (bags). 

52 

62 

Plants (packages). 

3 

— 

Cucumbers (bushels) . 

11 


Secondhand bags (No.) .. 

145 

— 

Egg Fruit (bushel). 

— 

1 

Secondhand cases (No.) . 

12 

— 



Overseas. 





(State Law.) 



Wine casks (No.) .... 




. 1,725 

1,713 

J'umi gated — 






W’ine casks (No.) .... 




44 

50 


Federal Qvarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. Packages. Lbs. 


Seeds, &c. 



2,738 453,089 

5,504 1,014,623 

Plants . 



- - 

1 

50 (No.) 

Canes. 



107 — 

58 

— 

Cocoanut chests. 



85 — 

125 

— 

Tea chests. 



3,064 — 

1,070 

— 

Timber. 

. 177,076 .3,536,327 

Sup. ft. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act, 

February. March. 

Packages. Packages. 

155,128 4,696,936 
Sup. ft. 

February. March. 
Packages. Packages. 

Egypt... .Apples .... 
England . .Apples .... 

!!! 38,386 

487 

110,508 

Now Seed. 

Zealand 

109 

32 

Grapes. 

... — 

150 

Scotland . .Apples .... 

.,. — 

8,228 

Pears . 

6,383 

7,048 

Singapore .Apples .... 

75 

65 

Germany. .Apples ..,. 

— 

81,.546 

Lemons ... 

2 

— 

India ....Apples .... 

969 

3.077 

Poaches ... 

5 

55 

Grapes. 

5 

154 

Peal’S . 

50 

106 

Nectarines . 

4 

— 

Plums. 

130 

6 

Peaches ... 

54 

— 

Vegetables , 

46 

55 

Pears . 

205 

125 

Straits Apples .... 

... — 

10 

Plums. 

43 

— 

Settle- Peaches ... 

8 

— 

Vegetables . 

34 

— 

ments Pears . 

3 

5 

Nether- Apples- 

75 

2,174 

Plums. 

20 

— 

lands. Peaches ... 

7 

6 

Potatoes .. 

15 

15 

East Pears ..... 

Indies 

197 

130 

Other vegetables 3 

Sweden ..Apples . — 

7 

32,004 
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DAIBT AND FABM PBODDOE MABKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandpoed & Oo., Limi 

Butter. —The cold dry weather which was experienced last month caused a further 
shrinkage in supplies of dairy produce, and the miniTnuni of production has now been 
reached. In one or two of the more favored parts of the fcJtate a slight increase in 
cream supplies was noticeable, but, in the aggregate, production is still almost 
stationary. During the month various conferences were held in this and other States 
to endeavor to arrive at a plan for stabilising the industry and in the eastern States 
a scheme has been arranged for this object. In South Australia it is proposed to 
arrange a State plan which, it is hoped, will function satisfactorily. Bates firmed at 
the end of the month and present values are:—Choicest creameiy fresh butter in bulk,. 
Is. SJd. (These prices are subject to stabilisation levies.) Store and collectors lots,. 
6d. to 7d. per pound. 

Cheese. —The South-Eastern factories marketed quantities of aJl sizes throughout 
the month. Local and Westralian trade was again well maintained and ready clearances 
effected. Production is now down to a low level, but, as rains were received in tlie 
Gambler district, it is expected that a gradual improvement will take place from this 
out. The present rates are as follows:—^Large and medium, 72d. to 8id. per pound; 
loaf, 8id. to 8|d.; semi-matured and matured, S^d. to 9^d. per pound. 

Eggs. —As usual during the cold weather the supplies of eggs have fallen back and 
production at the present time is about at minimum. However, there is more than 
sufficient for local needs, and some shipments have gone forward each week to Sydney^ 
Bates moved forward during the month and at present are as follows:—Ordinary 
country eggs, hen or duck, 9d. per dozen; selected fresh eggs, IJozs. and over. Is. to* 
Is. fd. per dozen. 

Bacx)N. —Although the turnover in bacon has shown steady improvement, which is 
usual at this time of the year, the demand for hams has slackened. However, there 
was little demand during the month for farm cured bacon as storekeepers generally 
preferred to handle the factory cured bacon of the established brands. Bates have 
continued on an even keel throughout and are as follows;—Best quality sides, 9|d. to 
9id.; middles, lO^d. to lid.; rolls, 8d. to S^d.; hams, 11 ^d. to Is.; cooked, Is. 2d. to 
Is. 2id.; lard prints, 5id. per pound. 

Almonds. —It is generally expected that the quantity of almonds gathered this year 
will bo considerably less than last season. The consignments received in the open 
markets during the month were only limited and there was no difficulty in quitting 
them from day to day. Present values are:—Softshells and Brandis, 7id. to 8d.; 
hardshells, 4^d. to 5d.; kernels. Is. 9d. to Is. lOd. 

Honey. —This commiodity also is shorter in supply this season than last, and it is 
expected that the quantity gathered will not be more than 30 per cent, or 40 per cent, 
of last season ^s take. However, there was a largo carry-over from the previous season, 
so that no difficulty is being experienced in meeting the demand from week to week. 
Bates are as under:—Prime quality clear extracted in liquid condition, 34d. to 4d. per 
pound. Special quality odd tins, 44-d. per pound; lower grades, Jid, to 24d. per pound. 

Beeswax. —Stocks are light and prices moved forward to Is. 4d. to Is. 44d. per pound. 

Potatoes. —New season’s, 9s. per cwt. 

Onions. —Brown Spanish, 6s. per cwt. 

Live Poultry. —As usual, after the Easter markets supplies of poultry were con¬ 
siderably less, but, during the past few weeks, there has been a much larger quantity 
of birds sent forward. As most poulterers have now almost exhausted their supplies 
held in cold store, they are operating freely from sale to sale and rates are, therefore, 
well maintained. During recent markets there has been a shortage of prime quality 
heavyweight turkeys, and values for these have been high. We advise consigning. 
Crates loaned on application. The prices at present ruling are as follows:—Prime 
roosters, 38. 2d. to 4s. 3d.; nice conditioned cockerels, 28. 7d. to 3s. Id.; fair con¬ 
ditioned cockerels, Is. 9d. to 2s. 6d.; chickens lower; heavyweight hens, 28 3d. to 3s. 3d.; 
medium hens^ ItkVOd. to) 2s. 2d.; light hens, Is. 4d. to Is. 7d.; couple of pens of weedy 
sorts lower28. to 3s.; goslings, lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. to 4s.; 
youn^ ducks, 2s. to 2s. 9d.; ordinary ducks, Is. 3d. to 2s.; ducklings, lower; 

'turk^j^^J^fi^ to prime condition, 9d. to Is. per pound live weight; turkeys, fair con- 
to 8d. per pound live weight; turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower; 

A4d. to 44d. each. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figurew, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department^ 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of April, 1934, also the average 
precipitation for April, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1984. 

Av*ge. 

for 

April. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Bain- 

faU. 

Fab North am: 

0 Uppb 

R Nori 

:h. 

Oodnadatta .... 

0‘09 

0*23 

4*69 

Marree . 

0-04 

0*39 

6*93 

Farina . 

— 

0-45 

6*48 

Copley. 

Beltana. 

002 

0-57 

7*93 


0*55 

8-63 

Blinman . 

041 

0-81 

11*92 

Hookina . 

0*13 

0-67 

11-46 

Hawker. 

0*21 

0*90 

12*31 

Wilson. 

0^26 

0*86 

11-82 

Gordon . 

0-16 

0-61 

10-69 

Quom . 

0-14 

0*91 

13-29 

Port Augusta.... 

0-40 

0-76 

9-46 

Bruce . 

0-20 

0-49 

9-96 

Hammond. 

0-25 

0-85 

11*27 

Wilmington .... 

0-39 

L34 

17-43 

Willowie . 

0-70 

0*72 

12-28 

Melrose . 

0 99 

1-63 

22-94 

Booleroo Centre 

0-64 

, M5 

16-23 

Port Germoin ... 

0-76 

MO 

12-56 

Wirrabara . 

1 0-69 

1*44 

19*34 

Appila . 

I-IO 

M6 

14-66 

Cradock . 

012 

0-74 

10-83 

Carrieton . 

0-39 

0-78 

12-29 

Johnburg . 

0-26 

0-65 

10-69 

Euroba . 

0 45 

0-84 

12-86 

Orroroo. 

0-34 

0*92 

13-23 

Nackara . 

0-69 

0-68 

11-18 

Blcbok Rock. 

0-33 1 

0-86 

12-43 

Oodlawirra .... 

0-54 

0 70 

11-67 

Peterborough.... 

0-68 1 

0 93 

13-27 

Yongala. 

0-53 

’ 04 ' 

14-47 

North East. 


Yunta . 

0-12 

0*57 

8-64 

Waukaringa .... 

0-10 

0-52 

7-97 

Mannahill. 

0-68 

0*54 

8-21 

Cockbum . 

1-46 

0*58 

7*98 

Broken Hill, 
N.S.W. 

0-43 

0-71 

9 67 

Lower North. 


PortPirie. 

0-90 

1*17 

13-26 

Port Broughton. 

0*45 

M9 

13-92 

Bute. 

0*73 

1-26 

16*49 

Laura. 

3-37 

1*43 

17*99 

Caltowie . 

116 

1*26 

16-76 

Jamestown. 

0*36 

1-26 

17-76 

Gladstone. 

1*58 

1*33 

16-33 

Crystal Brook ... 

0*36 

1-24 

16*82 

G^rgetown .... 

0-69 

1-60 

18*41 

Narridy. 

Redhill . 

018 

0-67 

1*26 

1-34 

16*88 

16*61 

Spalding . 

0*60 

0-99 

18*99 

Gulnare. 

2-07 

1*05 

18*71 

Yacka ......... 

1-22 

M7 

16*40 

Koolunga . 

0*56 

1*16 

15*43 

Snowtown. 

0-83 

1*26 

16*71 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1984. 

Av'ge. 

for 

April. 

1 Av*ge. 
Annual 
Rafn- 
1 faU. 




1 


Lower North— continued* 


Brinkworth. 

0-49 

0-90 

16-83 

Blyth. 

0-96 

1*33 

16*80 

Clare . 

1-62 

1-94 

24*66 

Mintaro.. 

1-99 

1-62 

23-47 

Watervale. 

1-86 

2-21 

26*91 

Auburn . 

1-62 

1-81 

24-00 

Hoyleton. 

1*97 

1*46 

17-36 

Balaklava. 

1-28 

1-38 

16-49 

Port Wakefield .. 

1-19 

1*12 

12-96 

Terowie. 

0-30 

0*89 

13 40 

Yarcowie. 

0-39 

0-96 

13-63 

Hallett. 

0*67 

1*13 

16-48 

Mount Bryan.... 

0*64 

0-94 

16*81 

Kooringa. 

0-69 

1*21 

17-92 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

1*17 

1-41 

18-68 

West op Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

1*26 

1*31 

18-93 

Saddleworth .... 

1*93 

1-62 

19-61 

Marrabel. 

1-97 

1-69 

19-94 

Riverton. 

2-95 

1-70 

20-81 

Tarlee . 

2-32 

1*47 

18*13 

Stockport . 

2-37 

1-30 

16-97 

Hamley Bridge . 

1-66 

1*34 

16-61 

Kapunda . 

3-32 

1-56 

19-82 

Freeling. 

2-20 

1-38 

17-88 

Greenock. 

2-08 

1-61 

21-67 

Truro . 

1*57 

1-49 

19-95 

Siockwell . 

1-94 

1-65 

20-17 

Nunootpa. 

216 

1*55 

20-72 

Angaston. 

1-59 

1-66 

22-47 

Tanunda. 

2-17 

1 70 

22-03 

Lyndoch . 

1-38 

107 

23-46 

WiUiamstown ... 

1*44 

2-04 

27-77 

Adelaide Plains. 


Owen. 

1-24 

1-16 

14-63 

Mallala . 

1-17 

1-34 

16-69 

Roseworthy .... 

2 16 

1-38 

17-39 

Gawler. 

1*42 

1-.56 

18-97 

Two Wells. 

2*06 

1-33 

15-76 

Virginia. 

2-41 

1-36 

17*18 

Smithfield. 

1-31 

1-10 

17-66 

Salisbury. 

1-62 

1-.56 

18*69 

Adelaide . 

1-61 

1-73 

21*16 

Glen Osmond.... 

1-64 

203 

26-03 

Magill . 

1-36 

1-96 

26-60 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully •.. 

1*53 

1-90 

27*33 

Stirling West ... 

3-36 

3*67 

47*06 

Uraidla . 

3-72 

3-21 

44*19 

Clarendon. 

2*70 

2-72 

32*89 

MorphettVale .. 

1*76 

1*81 

22*68 

Noarlunga. 

1-90 

1-63 

20*41 

Willunga. 

2*62 

1-92 

26*03 

Aldinga. 

2-80 

1*46 

20*28 
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RAINFALL— etmtinvtd. 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1034. 

Av’gc. 

< for 
April, 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Bain* 

fall. 

liouNT Lofty I 

Unqes- 

—corUin 

ued. 

Myponga. 

3‘90 

106 

29*68 

Nonnanville. 

2-19 

1*62 

20*73 

Yankalilla. 

2-75 

1*60 

22-90 

Mount Pleasant.. 

2-62 

1*98 

27*24 

Birdwood . 

1 68 

2*04 

29 24 

Gumeracha ..«.. 

209 

2*44 

33*44 

MiUbrook Res.... 

2-59 1 

1*72 

34*82 

Tweedvale. 

2-87 

2*53 

36*97 

Woodside . 

2-62 

217 

32*30 

Ambleside. 

3-61 

2*43 

34-90 

Naime. 

2-49 

205 

28*17 

Mount Barker .. 

3 01 

2*22 

31*97 

Rohunga . 

3 83 

2-60 

33*26 

Macclesfield .... 

3-26 

2-26 

30*44 

Meadows. 

4-33 

2*78 

36*21 

Strathalbyn .... | 

2-77 

1*37 

19*32 

Mubbay Flats and 

Valley 

Meningie. 

1-56 

1*44 

18*42 

Miiang. 

1-40 

1*21 

14*97 

Langhome's Gk. . 

1-63 

Ml 

14*90 

Wellington . 

L38 

1*17 

14*70 

Tailem Bend .... 

1*42 

0*75 

16*08 

Murray Bridge ., 

1-00 

1*09 

13*64 

Callington. 

1-36 

109 

16*22 

Mannum . 

1-30 

0-99 

11*63 

Palmer. 

1-63 

0*87 

15*55 

Sedan. 

LOO 

0*86 

12*11 

Swan Reach. 

1-48 

0*52 

10*62 

Blanchetown ... 

1-92 

100 

11*03 

Eudunda . 

1*56 1 

1-32 

17*18 

Sutherlands .... 

1-44 

0*60 

10*88 

Morgan . 

1-43 

0*61 

9*21 

Waikerie. 

0-63 ' 

0-53 

9*70 

Overland Comer 

0-67 

0*76 

10*37 

Loxton . 

100 

0*48 

11*66 

Benmark. 

0*44 

0*64 

10*49 

West op Spenoeb’s Gulp 

Eucla. 

302 

1*04 

9*98 

Nullarbor . 

0-66 

0-63 

8*84 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0.69 

0*86 

11*93 

Penong . 

Koonibba t. 

1-26 

1-52 

0*82 

0*66 

12-23 

12-11 

Denial Bay. 

1-37 

0*87 

11-62 

Ceduna . 

1-65 

0*67 

10*16 

Smoky Bay. 

0*94 

0-58 

10*61 

Wim^a . 

M4 

0*54 

10*60 

Streaky Bay .... 

1*42 

0*96 

14*88 

Ohandada . 

0-69 

— 

— 

Mnnipa. 

0-50 

0*68 

13*87 

Kyancutta . 

0*41 

— 

— 

Talia . 

1-42 

0-63 

1 14*63 

Port Elliston •.. 

2*72 

1*04 

16*60 

Yeelanna. 

310 

0*75 

16*02 

Cummins ••••*». 

2*78 

0*76 

17*61 

Port Lincoln .... 

2*92 

1*41 

19*43 

Tumby " . 

3-37 

0*85 

14*14 

XJngarra.. . 

3-58 

0*77 

16*87 

Port NciU . 

3*04 

0*70 

13*16 

Amoj^Bay 

1*22 

0*93 

12*63 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1934. 

Av'gei. 

for 

April: 

Av'ge. 
Annul 
Baln- 
fftli. . 

West op Spenosi 

t’s Gul 

F —fionU 

Inued. 

Rudall. 

0*96 

0-86 

13*12 

Cleve . 

1*18 

1*13 

14*79 

Cowell. 

0*58 

1*11 

11*12 

Miltalie . 

0*91 

1*16 

13*64 

Darke’s Peak ... 

0*42 

0*77 

16*23 

Kimba. 

0*07 

0-79 

11*84 

Yobkb Peninsula. 


Wallaroo. 

0*56 

1*26 

13*99 

Kadina . 

0*31 

1*44 

16*69 

Moonta . 

0*98 

1*44 

16*10 

Paskeville. 

0*66 

1-24 

16*62 

Maitland. 

0*86 

1*69 

19*97 

Ardrossan. 

1*46 

1*16 

13*98 

Port Victoria ... 

0*99 

1*30 

15*49 

Curramulka .... 

0-92 

1*27 

17*96 

Minlaton. 

1*13 

1*38 

17*86 

Port Vincent ... 

1*24 

0*87 

14*60 

Brentwood . 

1-69 

1*07 

16*68 

Stansbury. 

2*48 

1*26 

16*84 

Warooka. 

2-20 

1*31 

17-63 

Yorketown. 

1*51 

1*28 

16*94 

Edithburgh. 

1*64 

1*34, 

16-40 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

2*14 

1*85 

24*86 

Kingscote . 

3*83 

1*21 

19*16 

Penneshaw. 

3*33 

1*21 

19*02 

Victor Harbor .. 

3*80 

1*69 

21*42 

Port Elliot . 

3*18 

1*63 

19*96 

Goolwa .' 

2*17 

1*34 

17*87 

Copeville. 

1*41 

0*47 

11*67 

Meribah. 

1*66 

0*93 

11*46 

Alawoona . 

2*26 

0*63 

10*29 

Mindarie. 

1*21 

0*54 

12*22 

Sandalwood .... 

0*92 

0*50 

13*73 

Karoonda . 

0*77 

0*66 

14*48 

Pinnaroo. 

1*42 

0*78 

14*67 

Parilla. 

1*37 

0*78 

14*01 

Lameroo .1 

1*46 

1*02 

16*10 

Parrakie . 

1*24 

0*70 

14*64 

Geranium . 

1-28 

0*94 

16*63 

Peake . 

1*56 

0*81 

16*13 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1*47 

1*10 

15*43 

Coomandook .... 

1*31 

1*00 

17*20 

Coonalpyn. 

1*86 

1*36 

17*63 

Tintinara. 

1-66 

1*31 

18*73 

Keith. 

209 

Ml 

17*96 

Bordertown .... 

1*61 

1*65 

19*26 

Wolseley. 

1*70 

1-62 

18*62 

Frances. 

2*84 

1*42 

20*01 

Naracoorte ».... 

3*00 

1*73 

22*63 

Penola. 

3*11 

1*86 

26*06 

Luoindale . 

6-94 

1*77 

23*29 

Kingston. 

3*69 

1*80 

24*37 

Kolw .. 

4*27 

1*74 

24*68 

Beachport ...... 

3*77 

1*89 

27*07 

Millioent. 

6*67 

2-31 

.29*81 

Kalangadoo .... 

4*02 

2*04 

82*38 

Mount Gambler.. 

3*72 

2*32 

30*55 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 



May. 

June. 

Adelaide. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Geranium. 

4i 

26 

30 

Alawoona . 

* 

.— 

— 

Gladstone . 

t 

26 

22 

Allandale East .... 

t 

25 

22 

Gladstone Women’s 

t 

16 

19 

Alma . 

* 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

« 

8 

12 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

t 

4 

1 

Goode. 

t 

— 

— 

Arthurton. 

1321 

— 

— 

Goode Women’s.... 

« 

— 

— 

Ashbourne. 


23 

20 

Greenock. 

t 

30 

4 

Auburn Women’s .. 

1361 

26 

E 

Green Patch . 

* 

24 

21 

Balaklava . 


28 

26 

Gumeracha . 

4i 

28 

25 

Balhannah. 


— 

— 

Hanson . 

4i 

29 

26 

Balumbah. 


— 

— 

Hartley . 

1329 

23 

27 

Balhannah Women’s 

t 

16 

20 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

4t 

— 

— 

Balumbah Women’s 

1352 

2 

6 

Hope Forest . 

4i 

7 

4 

Beetaloo Valley ... 

t 

28 

26 

Hope Forest (Wom’s) 

4i 

— 

— 

Belalie Women’s ... 

t 

8 

12 

Hoyleton. 

♦ 

21 

18 

Berri. 

* 

30 

27 

Inman Valley . 

1330 

17 

21 

Belvidere. 

* 

— 

— 

Jamestown . 

* 

16 

20 

Blackheath ... 

t 

31 

28 

Jervois. 

t 

10 

14 

Black Book. 


1 

6 

Kalangadoo Women ’k 

41 

12 

9 

Black Springs. 

1311 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo. 

4i 

12 

9 

Blackwood. 

* 

14 

11 

Kalyan. 

4i 

16 

20 

Blyth . 

1311 

25 

22 

Kangarilla Women’s 

41 

17 

21 

Booborowie. 

1310 

28 

26 

Kanni. 

4t 

— 

— 

Bboleroo Centre ... 

« 

25 

22 

Kapinnie . 

* 

— 

— 

Boolgun. 

t 

1 — 

— 

Kapunda. 

4i 

11 

8 

Boor’s Plains. 

« 

— 

—- 

Karoonda . 

* 

30 

27 

Borrika. 

* 

— 

— 

Keith . 

4k 

24 

21 

Bowhill . 

* 

28 

25 

Kelly . 

t 

5 

2 

Brentwood. 

« 

3 

7 

KiKi. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Brinkley. 

♦ 

23 

27 

Kilkerran. 

t 

24 

21 

Brink worth. 

« 

28 

25 

Kongorong . 1 

m 

28 

25 

Brnwnlnw. 



..- 

Koolunga . 

* 

__ 

_ 

HuCfhanan ,, f * t - - - 

t 

__ 


Kooniboa. 

* 

24 

21 

Bute. 

t 

17 

21 j 

Koonunga. 

4* 



Butler. 

* 

— 

-— 

Koppio. 

t 

29 

26 

Caliph. 

t 

1 

7 

Kringin . 

4i 

28 

26 

Caralue. 

♦ 

23 

20 

Kuitpo. 

t 

23 

20 

Carrow. 

« 

23 

27 

Kulkawirra . 

t 

8 

12 

Ceduna . 

1323 

— 

— 

Kyancutta. 

t 

1 

5 

Charra ,,. 

4* 

- , 

_ 

Kybybolito . 

4i 

24 

21 

Cherry Gardens ... 

t 

26 

23 

Kybybolite Women’s 

t 


— 

Chilpuddie Rock ... 

1323 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

4« 

26 

23 

Claro Women’s. 

1353 

— 

— 

Langhorne’s Creek . 

* i 

23 

20 

Clarendon . 

4t 

28 

24 

Laura. 

4> 

26 

30 

Cleve . 

* 

5 

2 

Laura Bay. 

1323 

2 

— 

Collie . 

41 

2 

6 

Laura Bay Women’s 

« 

8 

12 

Coomandook. 

t 

25 

29 

Lensw’d & F’st Range 

4t 

— 

— 

Coonawarra. 

4i 

31 

28 

Light’s Pass. 

1J13 

— 

— 

Coonawarra Women’^ 

1354 

16 

20 

Lipson . 

♦ 

26 

23 

Cummins. 

4i 

IJ 

8 

Lone Gum & Monash 

4t 

23 

27 

Cungena. 

4i 

3 

7 

Lone Pine . 1 

4t 

28 

25 

Currency Creek .... 

4i 

28 

26 

Lowbank. 

4i 

23 

27 

Dudley. 

4i 

29 

26 

Loxton. 

♦ 

11 

8 

TTill 

t 

24 

21 

Lyndoch . 

t 

29 

26 

Eudunda . 

4i 

7 

4 

McLaren Flat .... 

41 

— 

— 

Eurelia. 

4i 

12 

9 

McLaren Flat Wm’s 

t 

3 

7 

Eurelia Women’s .. 

« 

2 

6 

Macclesfield. 

t 

17 

21 

Farrell’s Flat. 

4> 

26 

29 

MacGillivray. 

4i 

29 

26 

Einnis. 

4i 

— 

— 

Mallala. 

4* 

21 

18 


4i 


- ■_ 

Maltee . 


24 

21 

11a 

1313 



Mangalo. 

4i 


_ 

Gawler River .... 

4i 

— 

— 

Mangalo Women’s . 

1367 

9 

13 

Georgetown. 


26 

23 

lAarama. ' 

t 
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Branch. 

Re))ort 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

May. 

June. 



Meadows . 

* 

23 

27 

Rosedale . 

t 

■m 

B 

Milang . 

1330 

26 

9 

Roseworthy . 

1314 



Millicent. 

* 

25 

29 

Rudall .' 

* 

22 

26 

Millicent Women’s . 


— 

— 

Saddleworth . 

* 

26 

29 

Miltalie. 

t 

26 

23 

Saddleworth Women’s 

1362 

1 

6 

Monarto South .... 

1324 

— 

—«U 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

t 

26 

23 

Moorlands . 

♦ 

23 

— 

Shoal Bay . 

t 

29 

26 

Morchard. 

t 

4 

1 

Smoky Bay. 

* 

— 

— 

Morohard Women’s. 

1357 

4 

1 

Snowtown . 

t 

11 

8 

Mount Barker. 


21 

18 

Snowtown Women’s 

* 

3 

7 

Mount Bryan. 

* 

— 

— 

South Kilkeiran ... 

1321 

29 

26 

Mount Compass ... 


— 

— 

Springton. 


2 

6 

Mount Gambier ... 

t 

11 

8 

Stanley Flat . 


21 

18 

Mount Hope . 

* 

22 

26 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant.... 

* 

11 

8 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

9 

13 

Mudamuokla. 

* 

12 

9 

Streaky Bay .. 


26 

22 

Mundalia. 

1309 

— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

t 

3 

7 

Mundalla Women’s 

1358 

31 

28 

Tailem Bend. 

* 

31 

28 

Murray Bridge .... 

1327 

23 

27 

Talia. 

* 

26 

29 

Murraytown . 

t 

19 

— 

Tantanoola . 



2 

Mypolonga. 



— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

1363 


6 

Mj^nga . 

* 

17 

21 

Taplan. 

t 

22 

26 

Myrla. 

* 

23 

27 

Taplan Women’s .. 

1363 

— 

.— 

Nantawarra. 

1313 

24 

21 

Taragoro . 

* 

24 

21 

Naracoorte . 


12 

9 

Tarlee. 

t 

8 

— 

Narridy. 

* 

— 

— 

Truro . 

1320 

20 

18 

Narrung . 

t 

— 

— 

Tulkineara. 

* 

31 

28 

Nelshaby. 

* 

— 

— 

Tweedvale. 

t 

17 

21 

Nelshaby Women’s 

1359 

— 

— 

Ungarra. 

* 

31 

28 

Netherton . 

♦ 

23 

27 

Upper Wakeheld .. 

t 

24 

21 

Nunjikompita. 


24 

21 

Uraidla & Su’merto’n 


7 

4 

Nunkeri. 

t 

24 

21 

Waddikee Rocks .. 


26 

23 

O’Loughlin . 

t 

14 

11 

Waikerie . 


11 

8 

O’Loughlin Women’s 

1360 

— 

— 

Wallala . 


9 

13 

Overland Corner ... 

1328 

23 

27 

Wanbi . 

♦ 

23 

27 

Owen . 

1313 

14 

11 

Wandearah . 

t 

29 

26 

Palabie. 


— 

— 

Waroowie. 

t 

29 

26 

Parilla . 

♦ 

15 

19 

Warcowie Women’s. 

t 

— 

— 

Parilla Women’s ... 

t 

16 

20 

Warramboo. 

1323 

29 

26 

Parilla Well. 


28 

25 

Warramboo Women's 

1364 

— 

— 

Parilla Well Women’s 


29 

26 

Wasleys. 

« 

10 

14 

Parrakie . 


— 

— 

Wasleys Women’s . 

1364 

3 

7 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

1361 

22 

26 

Watervale . 


21 

18 

Panma. 

* 

4 

1 

Wauraltee . 

• 

29 

26 

Paskeville . I 

t 

29 

26 

W'eavers. 

* 

14 

11 

Pata. 

* 

4 

1 

Wepowie . 

* ! 

28 

25 

Penola . 

t 

5 

2 

Wepowie Women’s 


— 

— 

Penola Women’s ... 

1361 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt Women’s 

* 

15 

19 

Penwortham. 

* 

23 

27 

Williamstown Wm’s 

t 

2 

6 

Petersville. 

♦ 

29 

26 

Willowie. 


28 

26 

Petina . 

* 

26 

23 

Wilmington. 

1310 

8 

12 

Pinbong . 

t 

— 

— 

Wirrabara. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

* 

— 

— 

Wirrilla .. 


26 

23 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 

t 

4 

1 

Wirnlla Women’s .. 

* 

3 

7 

Port Elliot. 

t 

— 

— 

Wirrulla .. 


16 

20 

Pygery. 

1 

29 

26 

Wolseley . 


14 

11 

I^gery Women’s .. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wudinna.. . 

♦ 


—- 

Quori) . 


— 

— 

Yadnarie . 

Hi 

29 

26 

!^mco . 

* 1 

28 

25 

Yandiah . 

* 

11 

8 

Redhill .. 

t 

— 

— 

Yaninee . 

* 

— 

— 

Rendelsham . 

V 

26 

23 

Yeelanna . 

♦ 

23 

27 

Rendelsham Women’s 

1361 

— 

— 

Yundi . 

t 

— 


Riverton . 

4i 

14 

11 

Yurgo . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Roberts & Verran «• < 

1 ♦ 

— 

— 

Yurgo Women’s. ... 

1348 

— 



* No rq^ortt Tooeived daring the month of April. tR^doTor. Blnieoen. (Eormal. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ^s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempit from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—Life members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August Ist, 1930, and new members who reside In the same 
house as (a) a life member, <b) Secretary* or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August let 
In each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

POISONING TREES. 

[Paper read hy Mr. Pj B. Dinning at the April meeting of the Mundalla Binmich.'\ 

Tho formula recommended is as follows;—11b. of arsenic, lib. of wasliing soda,. 
Igall. of water; boil on a slow fire until the liquid is quite clear and free from white 
particles; give an occasional stir, care being taken not to inhale the fumes. Tho mixture 
can be boUed in kerosene buckets by putting in dibs, each of arsenic and washing soda 
and adding Sgalls. of water; then make up to dgalls. by addinglenough hot water to fill 
the bucket just before taking it off the fire. 

It is very difficult to prevent the mixture from boiling over in the early stages. To 
guard against this, a slow fire is necessary. If the soda is crushed very finely, dis¬ 
solved in boiling water and then poured slowly on the arsenic and stirred a little 
before hanging over the fire, there will be less danger of boiling over. A slow fire^ 
out in the open air, should always be used to lessen the danger of inhaling the fumes, 
w'hieh are very poisonous. Because of the poisonous nature of the fumes, the liquid 
should not be used until quite cold. 

Method of Applying. 

Trees which are large enough to frill ring; a frill should be cut through the bark 
just into the sap-wood. About one chop deep around the tree is all that is required. 
Each chop with the axe must link up to complete the ring, but the chip should not 
be taken out, thus leaving an open frill at the top, so the liquid can be poured in 
easily. 

The ring should be near the ground—the nearer the ground tho less likely the shoots 
are to grow. Bing about 6in. from the ground on all small trees, and a little higher 
on old timber. Trees that are too small to ring can be cut down level with tho 
ground and sufficient liquid poured on the stump to wet the top of the stump. This 
method will kill mallee also. 

To apply the liquid, a can that will hold 3 pints is necessary. It should be shaped 
like a watering can without the sprinkler, and have a nozzle opening that will adrnit 
a piece of No. 10 wire. The can should be fitted with a strainer made of fine wire 
screen, otherwise pieces of bark, sticks, &c., block the nozzle of the can and prevent 
free running. 

The quantity of liquid required is just sufficient to wet the inside of the ring of' 
the tree, that is, the stream from the No. 10 nozzle, as you walk around the tree, will 
do the job, but it must connect, with no patches missed. 

The Best Time to Poison. 

The best time of the year to poison is when the sap is down ; during May, June, 
July, and August, June and July for preference. Poisoning during summer does not 
kill the stump. The trees usually show signs of withering from 5 days onwards, and 
usually die within a month. 

The trees should be poisoned as soon as rung so that the liquid mixes with the sap. 
Trees rung an hour before poisoning do not take the poison readily. A good method; 
where men are available is for two to ring and one poison. 
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When only a small quantity of liquid is required, caustic soda can, be used in place 
of washing soda. This does away with the necessity for the cumberaoine< job of boiling. 
31bs. of caustic will dissolve 41bs. of arsenic without boiling. However, caustic soda is 
too costly when large quantities are needed. 

Care Necessary when Handling. 

dare should always be taken not to get the liquid in cuts or sores, and if clothes arc 
saturated with the mixture it will take the skin off the body. Do not get it in foot¬ 
wear or it will cause serious burns. 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Penola . 

13/4/.34 


Formal. 

F. Hinze 

Mount Gambler 

13/4/34 

10 

Address—A. L. Warren 

G. Gurry 

Allandale East . 

23/3/34 

12 

Discussion. 

J. Laslett. 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOBOXJOH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.43in.). 

April 10th.—Attendance, 15. 

Debate. —Merits of Jersey v. Shorthorn Cattle as Sidelines on the Farm. For 
Jerseys—Messrs. M. II. Modystach, S. 0. Genders, and O. A. Haase. For Shorthorn— 
Messrs. H. Duhring, G. Fraser, and J. L. Moroncy. Mr. E. L. Orchard acted as 
adjudicator. Jersey, 286 points; Bhorthom, 255 points. 

Question Box .—Storing CocTcy Chaff ,—If it is proposed to store the chaff for any 
length of time, the best method is to provide a proper shed for the purpose. Failing 
that, the best way is to erect uprights about 5ft. apart, the length and height depending 
on the quantity of chaff. Wire netting is then fastened to the uprights. It is a good 
plan to lay flag stones at the bottom to prevent moisture soaking into the chaff and 
making it mouldy. A square enclosure is the best, because the wagon can be backed 
into it and each load built up, trampling it down well occasionally. Build chaff 2ft. 
above the netting before starting the gable roof, otherwise the setting down spoils 
the netting and the straw covering will dip to the inside, leading the water into the 
Btack. 

Cure for Sore Shoulders .—Cut a hole in the collar or remove the stuffing in the 
collar at the point, sewing a ring around to keep the place empty. After the sore 
has healed the stuffing may be replaced. It is advisable to bathe the affectwi part 
with white lotion every four or five hours. After the wound is clean one of the gall 
ointments advertised by veterinary firms may be applied. (Secretary, C. Cole.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Warcowie . 

27/3/34 

25 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

A. Crossman 

Morchard. 

6/4/34 

8 

Question Box . 

E. Tilbrook 


MIDDIJS-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOROTTOH AND NORTHWARD.) 

BQOBOROWIE. 

April 5th.—Attendance, 15. 

Harvest Report. —Mr. E. A. Bristowe presented the following:—‘<Dan and Free 
Gallipoli thin and very short, but yielding a return beyond expectation—22bu8h. 
Federation and Bena, 8 bags. Merriden sown in the hills, which members^ of the 
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Branch inspected early in November, then looked very disappointing. A nice rain 
near the end of the month worked wonders on this crop, and it retumcHl a yield of 
10 bags. Mr. Bristowe then gave a short discourse on the ooinparison of tiie rainfall 
and the wheat prices over a lengthy period of years, UnisUing with a review of the 
growth of the world ^s poj)ulation, which increased a little faster right through history 
than did the produce of the agriculturist until about 3928, when the increase in the 
growth of population suddenly ceased and the produce of the agriculturist increased 
and brought about a surplus that is glutting the worldmarkets to-day. (Secretary^ 
A. Mayfield.) 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, IG.SOin.). 

March 2nd.—Attendance, 16. 

Seed Wueat Oqmpetition. —Mr. W. Eime read the following paper:—‘‘The Seed 
Wheat Competition which has been so successfully conducted during past years luia 
resulted in raising the standard and tjiialily of crops in this djstiict, and it would be 
a retrograde step if it wore abandoned. I suggest that wo have a Competition of 
seed wheat as used by members. Samples to be taken from two varieties of 90buslK 
each, and the wheat to be ready graded and pickled. For the scale of points I suggest 
the following;— 

Points. 

Weight per bushel. 15 

Plumpness and evenness. 15 

Freedom from weeds, seed, smut, barley, &c. 25 

Trueness to type and freedom from visible admixture .. .. 18 

Freedom from injury in harvesting. 17 

Freedom from dirt, chaff, straw, &c. 10 


100 

Freedom from barley, weeds, and seeds is more important than weight per bushel. 
The entrant to sign an assurance tliat nothing more than the usual cleaning for the 
drill had been done with the wheat. At the Eoyal Show 15 points is allowed in the 
milling class for weight per bushed. For seed wheat, weight per bushel does not 
count. Another class.—One variety of 15bu8h., also pickled, is recommended;— 


Points. 

Weight per bushel. 20 

Plumpness and evenness. 15 

Freedom from weeds, seeds, smut, barley, &c. 25 

Trueness to type and freedom from visible admixture. 15 

Freedom from injury in harvesting. 15 

Freedom from dirt, chaff, straw, &c. 10 


100 

In this class the method of cleaning could be left in the hands of the entrant. The* 
prizes need not involve a large sum of money. The quantity suggested should suit 
most farmers, for they mostly sow 90 or 100 acres of two favorite wheats, then the 
man that cannot compete in the big lots has the small amount to put up. He can 
afford to clean his better. There would be nothing to prevent a farmer putting the 
same wheat in both Competitions.'' It was resolved to take samples of pickled or 
unpickled grain from a stack of not less than 60bush., and that the following scale* 
of points bo used for judging; Plumpness and evenness of grains, 25; freedom from 
weed seeds, 25; freedom from visible admixture. 35; freedom from injury in har¬ 
vesting, 25; freedom from dirt, chaff, &c., 10; total, 100 points. (Secretary, R. Eime.) 


March 23rd.—^Attendance, 14. 

Dry Pickling Wheat. —^In the course of a paper under the heading, ''What quantity 
of dry pickle is necessary as a certain preventive against bunt!*' Mr. P. Fiegert said;— 
"There is no exact quantity of dry pickle that can be claimed as a sure preventive 
against bunt, because districts are so different and the methods carried out in some 
parts of this State would be quite unsuitable in others.." Members in discussing 
the paper were of the opinion that dry pickle was far superior to wet pickle with wheat, 
but not with barley. For wheat loz. to IJozs. per bushel of copper carbonate was 
considered sufficient. 

Destruction op Foxes. —^Paper read by Mr. J. Pratt;—"When the skins are of 
little or no value I suggest poisoning with strychnine, using for baits fresh beef or 
mutton; a ball of caul fat is also very good. Perhaps the best baits are pigeons or 
sparrows—foxes take them readily, and a dog is not likely to pick them up. Use 
a drag and drop the baits right on the trail—around dams or water troughs is an 
ideal place in summer. When ewes are lambing and a lamb partly eaten by foxes is 
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found, poison it, ibeing careful not to toucih it with your hands. When ewes are 
lambing shift them to another paddock, and drop a few baits at the gate through 
which the flock passes. A stale sheep's head also makes an effective drag." In fie 
discussion that followed members referred to the various methods of killing foxes. It 
was reported that one outstanding and simple method of fumigation was to place 
a burning bag or bundle of straw down the burrow. The fox would attempt to get 
out of the burrow at the first smell of smoke, and would be killed endeavoring to 
fight the fumes at the opening of the burrow. Each time that had been tried the fox 
had been found dead about 3ft. from the mouth of the burrow.*^ (Secretary, R. Eime.) 

BLYTH SEED WHEAT COMPETITION. 

[Judged hy Messrs. F. Colemem and W. G. Johnston, B.D.A.'] 

Class V, Best Collection of Two Varieties. —Messrs. T. Williams and II. E. Zweek 
tied for first place, each gaining 186.5 points. Both names of the successful exhibitors 
will be inscribed on the trophy presented by Messrs. H. J. Penno & Co., Ltd. Third 
prize was won by Mr. H. W. Eime, gaining 185.75 points. 

Besults.—T. WilUamsr—Ranee, 95.75; Ford, 90.75; total, 186.5. H. E. Zweek— 
Ranee, 93.5; Sword, 93.0; total, 186.5. H. W. Eime—Ranee, 96.25; Ford, 89.5; total, 
185.75. A. L. McEwen—-Ranee, 94.5; King's Early, 90.25; total, 184.75. F. W. Zweek 
—Ranee, 90.75; Kabawa, 92.5; total, 183.25, H. A. Zweek—Ford, 88.0; Sword, 93.75; 
total, 181.75. L. C. and R. H. Muggo—Currawa, 92.0; Ford, 82.75; total, 174.75. 
L. C. and R. H. Mugge—Sword, 87.5; Currawa, 92.0; total, 179.5. W. O. Eime— 
Ranee, 83.75; Sword, 83.5; total, 167.25. Mr. H. W. Eime's Ranee, with 96.5 points, 
gained the champion trophy presented by E. H. Lanyon, Esq. (Secretary, R. Eime.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wandearah. 

10/4/34 

22 i 

Address—J. 0. Hatter .. 

J. O’Shaughnossy 

Murraytown ... 

24/3/34 

11 

Discussion. 

E. Pitman 

Appila . 

28/3/34 

14 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

E, Wurst 

Beetaloo Valley 

26/3/34 

21 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

B. Giddings 

RedhUl. 

27/3/34 

13 

“ Sheep Diseases,” T. Torr 

S. Pengilly 

^^ladstone . 

29/3/34 

17 

Question Box . 

L. J. Sargent 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

February 27th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Sheep on Small Holdings. —Mr. J. Heinrich read the following paper:— 
"With the continued low prices for wheat and dairy produce, the small land¬ 
holder will more or less change over from wheat farming to wool growing and fat 
lamb raising, this is not an easy matter in a time of depression. In the first place, 
the farm must be sheep-proof fenced and each paddock must have an ample supply of 
water. The farmer will ask himself the question. What shall I do with my stock and 
plant f There is no need to sell out, but instead of cultivating and growing only wheat 
he should revert, to some extent, to barley and oats. These cereals can be fed to ewes, 
who in return would profitably return a high class lamb and a good fleece. At present 
prices a good ewe rearing a lamb would net about 30s. a year. In some instances the 
farmer would find it difficult to finance the purchase of a flock of good ewes, but he 
may obtain assistance to do this, for otherwise I am convinced it is a good proposition, 
Bheep are very interesting, and the farmer will soon gain a fair knowledge, especially 
if he goes to a successful breeder in his district who would bo only too pleased to give 
him timely advice. Better still, he should join an Agricultural Bureau in his district. 
Another factor that must not be lost sight of is that a high class ewe be kept. For 
jjreference, a Merino ewe producing a heavy fleece of good quality could be mated to 
Dorsets or "other English breeds for export lamb raising. At present the Merino 
would be quite sound if good flock rams are used from a reputable breeder. By 
jgrowing cereals and feeding to sheep the revenue from the farm could be considerably 
rincreased." (Secibtary, K. Dunn.) 
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PBAYVILLE. 

April 5tli.—^Attendance, 14. 

Poultry as a Sideline.— Paper read by Mr. I,. iLichler“Some hold the mistaken 
idea that poultry can exist and pay under the most adverse conditions, and if they do 
not, then it is the fault of the fowls. Pvery competent authority ag^rees that failure 
with poultry is the fault of the operator. The good laying stitiins are White Leghorn 
and Black Minorcas, and for table birds and fair layers the Black Orpington, Khode 
Island Ited, Wyandotte, and Plymouth Rock. A llock of 100 good layers will return 20 
to 30 per cent, more eggs in a year than will an equal number of ordinary stock. They 
cost no more to feed. The fowls need a shed for roosting, not draughty but well 
ventilated, to kot*p the birds as healthy as possible. Disease once started will very 
quickly spread through the flock. Keep the shed as clean as possible, and spray with a 
solutum of kerosene or a mixture of old motor crankwise oil and kerosene. This will 
kill poultry tick and red mite. If this is done fortnightly to the perches there will be 
no sign of scaly legs. Points to notic/e in examining a hen wdiidi has laid well:—Vent 
bluish-coloured, eyelids thin and edges white, eyes keen and sparkling, plumage worn, 
soiled, and close feathered. A poor layer:—^\^ent flesh-coloured, eyelids thick, yellow 
tinted, if moulting has not occurr(Mi; coarse-headed hens are invariably poor layers, the 
head should bo acute, the face almond-shaped, and back of head long. Poor layers have 
a thick dry skin underlaid with fat; the good layer, the skin should bo soft, thin, loose, 
and silky. To clean up the fowls, handle each bird, examine the mouth, see that it is 
•clean from dangerous growths, &c. If affected, dust the part with powdered bluestone. 
Looik for body jmrasites and dust well with insect powder. Have a mixture 
of salad oil 4 jiarts and kcroseue 1 i»art; clean tho shanks with this, and apply a very 
little to the face, comb, and wattles, especially behind ear or ear lobes. This helps to 
keep off chicken{>ox. Broodiness .—Where egg production is the main objective, broodi¬ 
ness among the layers is a nuisance and entails much work. Put a leg band on such 
hens and place in a coop until the fever is over. If she is a good layer return her to 
the flock; if not, send her to market. Tho less broody hens the better. The quicker 
they are cured the bettor. The broody instinct may hist for flve or six weeks, and 
aometinies longer. Some heavy breeds are more inclined to brood than light breeds. 
The purer tho flock the less broodiness.^^ (Secretary, H. Bamm.) 

LIGHT’S PASS. 

February 16th.—Attendance, 23. 

Members exhibited home-made gadgets and labor-saving devices for use on the farm. 
Several interesting and useful models of the different home-made tools and implements 
were shown, and their uses explained. Mr. Stewart, of the A.D.F.A. addressed the 
meeting, giving several useful and novel ideas of trapping sparrows and starlings, 
which at present are doing a great deal of harm. 

On February 28th members made a trip of inspection to the Hackney Experimental 
Vineyard, whore they were met and conveyed through the garden by Mr. G. Quinn. 
They afterwards proceeded to Mr. N. Wick’s nursery, where a pleasant and instructive 
evening was spent. (Secretary, C. Verrall.) 

NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15in.). 

March 10th.—^Attendance, 10. 

Fat Lambs. —^Mr. E. G. Herbert read an article from the Journal of Agriculture, 
'^'The Production of Pat Lambs for Local and Export Trade.” Discussion: Mr. 
E. V. Hamdorf favored the Dorset Horn crossed with a Merino ewe for lambs. He 
also thought the Border Leicester-Merino a good cross. Yarding the flock every 
second night was advisable. Mr. K. Young thought tho Dorset Horn-Merino the best 
cross for the farmer to breed lambs. Mr. A. Herbert said it had been proved that 
the crossbred produced the best lamb, but the pure-bred Merino was the most satis¬ 
factory on a mixed farm, as the ewes could be kept for breeding when necessary, as 
well as being less troublesome. The small difference in the price of lambs would be 
practically made up by the heavier and better wool clip. (Secretary, S. Herbert.) 


OWEN.—February 12th. 

Harvest Report. —Mr. J. Harkness, in giving a report of tho 1933-4 harvest, first 
reviewed the rainfall and climatic conditions of the past year, and continued by 
saying that by the beginning of October everything pointed to a good return, with 
plenty of hay. Wo thought that the dry winter had made the roots of the plants go 
deep in search of moisture, and with a few frosts the wheat plant should be tough 
enough to withstand the usual hot winds. The conditions from mid-Se^ember to mid- 
October were very dry and followed by hot winds, one or two days being very severe. 
It appeared, before the hot winds, that the harvest would be later than usual, but 
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the crops seemed to mature as much in the fortnight as they should have taken a 
month to do. Some patches a little on the ranJt side turned from green to white, and 
later broke down, and cimsequently yielded nothing. After this disastrous period of 
heat and wind, the weather settled down to ideal ripening conditions, but the effects 
of hot winds were apparent in all varieties. Weeds were rather prominent in most 
crops, particularly nild mustard, which seems to thrive when crops receive a check. 
A comparatively new weed, the rat-tailed poppy, was rather prominent in one 
paddock, and, if not watched carefully, will spread rapidly. Our most dreaded disease, 
red rust, was conspicuous by its absence, after having beefi with us for the two 
previous years. Take-all was a little more prevalent than usual, probably the cause 
of this being the lack of ivinter rains to solidify the soil, which was left too open. 
There was a sprinklijig of ball smut throughout some varieties, no doubt for the want 
of more care at pickling time. Flag-smut was present, but in a lesrer degree than 
usual, owing, no doubt, to so much Nabawa being grown. One of the most disap¬ 
pointing features of the harvest was the pinched sample of light-weighing wheat. In 
some cases we have never reaned poorer wheat, and never such poor grain in the 

absence of red rust. The chief offender in this regard was the variety Nabawa, 

more or loss our standard wheat, which has been a consistently good yielder for many 
years. Throughout this district it was almost a consistent failure, but I think it will 
do well in future, all the same. It yielded with us from 12bush. to 20bush. per acre. 
Hword wjis the outstanding variety, yielding .‘I4bu»h., the sample being fair and 
weighing light. The best grain came from Waratah, which yielded about 24bu8h. 
Ford grew a lot of straw as usual, and returned 24bu8h.; also Nawab, while not 

growing as much straw as Ford, yielded about the same. The farm average was 

22bush. Two patches of English barley each returned 8 bags to the acre, one lot 
being 'fair grain and the other poor. With regard to oats, three varieties—Guyra, 
Mortgage Lifter, and Mulga—were grown. Guyra performed best, yielding approxi¬ 
mately 30bush. of plump oats, standing up to winds fairly well, and not shedding 
the grain as much as the other two varieties. Mortgage Lifter returned about 
27bush., but the grain was very thin, and the crop went squashy in places. Mulga oats 
are somewhat new to this district; they arc an early market variety, fairly good hay, 
and the grain is almost white. The variety yielded about 20bush., and although caught 
by hot winds, filled a fairly plump grain.'’ Other members contributed information 
regarding their crops. (Secretary, M. Preebairn.) 


ROSEWORTHY (Average annual rainfall, 17.46in.). 

March 3rd.—Attendance, 26, 

Sheep versus Wheat. —Paper presented by Mr. R. Tremlett:—‘‘This subject is 
one of especial interest to local farmers situated in this favorable district. For 
purposes of comparison it is proposed to deal with:—(1) Wheat as the chief cereal 
crop and entirely as the first consideration, but the growing of malting barley to be 
allied with it—this being the most favored rotation in this district. (.2) Sheep, firstly 
for the production of fat lambs, and secondly for wool. As a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of the relative values of wheat and sheep, I intend to take an average farm of 
600 acres. The chief interest in this subject must lie in the possibilities of both 
wheat and sheep at tho present moment, under the existing conditions, and not purely 
and simply as an alternative undertaking by a fanner just commencing one or the 
other. In taking an average farm for this comparison T have assumed it to be fenced 
with a six-wire fence, together with the usual improvements. 

Wheat (600-acre farm).—200 acre^ of wheat each year; 200 acres of barley grown 
on the wheat stubbles: 200 acres of bare fallow. A study of the wheat yields of this 
district shows that over a period of years a 9-bag average will be maintained, and 
a 7-bag crop of barley on the wheat stubbles. Thirty acres of the wheat crop must 
be cut for hay for the feeding of the farm team of 12 horses—an adequate number 
for the efficient working of the above farm—^leaving 170 acres under wheat. Gross 
income at last harvest prices for grain:— 

Income, £ d. 

170 acres of wheat et 9 bags per acre = 1,530 bags at 2s. 3d. per bushel . 516 7 6 
200 acre of barley at 7 bags per acre = 1,400 bags at 2s. per bushel .... 420 0 0 


£936 7 6 

.equals gross ^income except for the deduction of horse feed. 

The expeudUure side of the ledger must now be examined. The land itself, together 
with usual improyements^ must be valued at ruling rates—approximately £12 per aere. 
This item is really abnost immaterial^ as it will he an equal deduction on both wheat and 
flheep. 
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Expenditure. £ s. d. 

Purchase price of land (£7,200) at ruling rates of interest (5 per cent.) 360 0 0 

Superphosphate. 7 g q q 

Seed wheat.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . !! 40 0 0 

Seed barley.30 0 0 

Cornsacks. 87 o 0 

Bindor twine.. ’.4 0 0 

Sewing twine.V. .. 2 0 0 

i'ickles. 2 0 0 

Shares, &c. 3 q o 

Shoeing, &c. 3 o 0 

Depreciation of farm plant valued at £700 at rate of 10 per cent, per annum 70 0 0 

Depreciation of farm team valued at £360 (being £30 per head) at rate of 

10 per cent, per annum. 36 0 0 

Interest at rate of 5 per cent, per annum on capital outlay of machinery and 

horses (£1,1060).". 51 0 0 

Wages (1 man for 12 weeks' harvest); wages also for the rest of year (40 
weeks). 116 0 0 

Total expenditure.£880 0 0 

£ 8. d. 

Total gross profit. 936 7 6 

Less total expenditure. 880 0 0 

Leaving a ,net profit of.£56 7 6 


This amount is not actually the net profit for no provision has been made for main¬ 
tenance of farm improvements and buildings, but for purposes of this discussion the 
above figures are accurate enough. 

Rates and taxes have been entirely emmitted as they arc an equal deduction on either 
side. 

SiTREP Growing. 

There is a general tendency to regard sheep farming as being of a much eas^r 
nature than wheatgrowing. On many different grounds this idea may be combated. Xu 
wheatgrowing there is a regular routine to follow which has differed only slightly over 
the last 20 years. Grass farming is a highly scientific study in so far as the cumulative 
effect of top-dressing, and the pasture must bo given every consideration together with 
the improved fertility of the soil so that it can be readily seen that for comparison pur¬ 
poses with wheat it is not the profits which are made the first year but over a period 
of years which must be considered. Local farmers are very apt to regard sheep 
as a sideline and pastures as a secondary consideration. This view is quite natural, 
situated as we are in country which up to the present time has been almost entirely 
devoted to wheat. The actual figures relating to Australia's primary production are 
very interesting as follows:—65 per cent, of Australia's products grown on grass; 
35 per c.ent. wheat and cereal growing. The vital point in this discussion lies in 
the one question, ‘How many sheep per acre can be carried'? This question is 
on© which can be studied from several different angles:—(1) To rely on natural 
pasture. (2) Top dress the virgin pasture with superphosphate. (3) Put down a 
sown pasture. I propose to adopt the top dressing of natural pastures. Experiments 
conducted at Kybybolite Experimental Farm give some astonishing figures in this 
respect:—^Virgin pasture, 0.92 sheep per acre; SOlbs. superphosphate, 2.88 sheep per 
acre; 901bs. superphosphate, 3.25 sheep per acre; ISOlbs. suporphoi^hate, 3.45 sheep 
per anjre. Studying these figures it will be seen that the most econimical dressing of 
superphosphate would appear tx) be at the rate of 901bs. per here, and I shall adopt 
this amount as being the most suitable for this district. Kybybolite figures show 
that this dressing can be applied at a cost of 5s. fid. per acre. For a similar applica¬ 
tion in this district we shall be forced to rate it a little higher as the work would 
have to be let by tender las n© power would be available. The actual costs of the 
super is approximately 38. 9d. per acre, which, together with the cost of application, 
equals 5s. 9d. per acre. 

Most of the fields in this district show definite traces of clover in the pasture, and 
only require dressings of super to encourage their gro^h. At Boseworthy (College 
it was readily seen on inspection days that nowhere else in the district '\^s there such 
a magnificent crop of clovers. This is undoubtedly due to the heavy dressings of super¬ 
phosphate which have been applied to previous wheat crops leaving a fairly large 
residue of super available for the pasture. 

On our own farm a paddock of 50 acres was sown to wheat, 25 acres of it was 
cropped to barley the following year, while the other 25 acres was fallowed. On the 
land which was fallowed there was no trace of clover, while that which had barley on 
it had a prolific crop of clover in the straw. The whole paddock was again sown 
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to barley, and prior to fallowing it the following year the land whioh had had three* 
successive dressings of superphosphate had an enormous lift of clover intermingled with 
King Island wlilot, while that which had only one dressing of super was quite bare. 
This clearly demonstrates tiliat* the seed is always present in the soils, and only awaita 
the dressings of super to promote their growth. 

Taking an identical farm with the one used for whejitgrowing, fenced in the ordinary 
manner—^namely, SO-acre paddocks—I intend to further subdivide it by two easily 
remo\»able fences. By so doing the stxick-carrying capacity can be materially increased. 
These fences can be easily constructed of cyclone and corkscrew droppers, and can be 
used to subdivide each 80-acrc paddock in turn. I suggest dividing the whole flock 
into two smaller flocks, and grazing each 40‘acre paddock once in eight weeks so that 
in this way the feed which has been eaten back short has time to recover and make fresh- 
headway. 

How many sheep can be carried? By top dressing it with 931bs. of super I consider it 
will carry two sheep per acre, provided some provision is made during summer for hand¬ 
feeding. As it is intended to carry breeding ewes togetlier with lambs up to the- 
marketing stage it enn be readily seen that it would be an rnpossibility to carry as; 
many ewes as wetliers, so that approximately 1,000 ewes would equal 1,200 wethers. 
Therefore there would be a basic- flock of 1,000 ewes together witli lambs to be carried. 

There are many alternative methods of hand-feeding the sheep during summer such 
as ensilage, nuts, oats, barley, hay-chaff, &c. These methods are entirely optional. 
There should be an adequate supply of dry feed and roughage available throughout 
the summer, and this can be considerably augmented by a judicious withdrawal of 
the flocks from certain paddocks toward the end of the growing period. Nuts can 
be fed to advantage over a period of five months—from the beginning of the year until 
the end of May—thus giving the pastures time during May to make so’iie little head¬ 
way. The nuts can be fed judiciously at a cost of 2d. (per sheep per week, so that 
1,000 sheep will cost £8 fis. 8d. per W’cek, making the total for luandfeeding over a 
five-months period £175. These can be fed more equitably on a prepared piece of 
ground tlian in the feeders, for in this way each sheep will get its share. 

With due care it should be possible to obtain a 00 per cent, lambing actually 
marketed. In taking the wool prices of 16d. this figure must remjain more or less con¬ 
jecture, for no doubt the quality of the wool would be materially increased compared 
to the quality now existing; 1,000 2-year-old ewes bought at existing prices (approxi¬ 
mate £1 per head) equals £1,000. Using one British bred ram to each 50 ewes it 
would be necessary to purchase 20 rams at £3 3s, per ram, w»hich equals £63. These 
figures may be considered a little high, but the maxim must be:—‘Quality first,' 
thus resulting in higher figures for the products. I am using Merino ewes for the 
basic flock mated to a British breed of ram combining high values for wool and suit¬ 


able lambs. 

Sheep. 

'Revenue, £ s. d. 

000 lambs (SSlbs. per lamb at 5d. per lb.; skin, 2s. 6d.) at Ifis. 6d. per lamb 742 0 0 

1,000 sheep cutting a fleece of 11 lbs. per sheep = ll,0001bs. of wool at 16d. 

per lb. 733 0 0 

Oross profits realised.£1,475 0 0 

Expenditure, £ s. d. 

Interest on capital outlay for purchase of farm. 360 0 0 

Interest on capital outlay on purchase of ewes and rams. 53 0 0 

Cost of application of 931bs. of super at Ss. 9d. 172 0 0 

Costs of hand-feeding. 175 0 0 

Depreciation of standing flock of ewes over 3-year period at 12 per cent, per 

annum. 127 0 0 

Depreciation and interest on capital; outlay on fencing and water trough- 

ing, &c. 20 0 0 

Carriage of wool. 10 0 0 

Woolpacks, &c. 7 0 0 

Branding oils, &c. 5 0 0 

Oa^^riage of lambs. 30 0 0 

Costs of shearing. 15 0 0 

Wages (1 man for apfproximately 6 months). 05 0 0 

2 per cent, mortality in breeding ewes. 20 0 0 

““ water'.. . 5 0 0 

Total expenditure. £1,064 0 0 

Leaving a net profit of £411. 


Sheep growing, therefore, shows a profit of £411 as against profit of £56 made from 
wheatgrowing." (Secretary, S. Bowden.) 
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Attendance, 19. 

Messrs. B. Currie and E. Day reported on the Riverton Conference. 

Kino Island Melit/)t. —Mr. Day said a held of this fodder plant had provided 
his cows and sheep with excellent pasture, and although it had a strong—not offensive 
—odor it had not tainted the milk. The difficulty of it, he said, wasi to reap a crop of 
barley without getting the seed. Barley merchants objected to it for malting purposes. 
Mr. L. George said that chaff merchants objected to hay containing it, although he 
thought it uninjurious to animals; he thought the smell was the chief objection. 
Strangles.—A member asked:—(1) ‘^What is the best treatment for a horse suffering 
from strangles which had no swelling under the jaw and had difficulty to breathe?^* 
Reply—Obtain a nosebag and pour hot water and turpentine on bran and place on 
animal for a short time. Rub a mixture of 1 turps to 2 heavy oil under jaw, which 
helped to bring up swelling. Other questions discussed were:—(2) (What is the best 
nethod to eradicate warts from heifer^s eyelid? Reply—Apply castor oil or milk from 
the Sovr thistle. (3) Is it advisable to cultivate stubble land dry to be cropped or leave 
until wet conditions? Reply—The general opinion was that early working was no benefit, 
but burning off and working immediately under damp conditions gave the best results 
if the land was not of too hard a nature. (Secretary, C. Currie.) 


WHEATS FOR THE ROSEWOBTHY DISTRICT. 


{Paper read hy Mr. J. Eden at the March meeting of the Boseworthy Branch.] 

In latter years, the varieties grown in this district have changed considerably, 
taking the place of those that were grown a few years ago. This is accounted 
for by the fact that this district was cliiefly a hay growing centre and at the time it 
was the opinion of many that harvesting grain on a larger scale would be an 
unpayable and unsatisfactory proposition. 

Then there came the time when hay markets slumped and growing for grain was 
considered much more payable. Subsequently farmers turned more attention to 
reaping wheat and it was soon proved that Roseworthy could grow wheat crops 
equal in yield to any district in the State. In the hay growing period such wheats 
as Huguenot, Tuscan, and Indian Runner were favored, having an advantage 
over other varieties in weight and height, which are the main assets in growing 
hay for market. Almost all prolific hay wheats are poor yielders, so wheats were 
sown that yielded better and at the same time were suitable for cutting for hay. 
This district has advantages over most others in being able to grow wheat for 
grain as well as hay, so that what is needed is a dual purpose variety, then the 
farmer may use his discretion, whether he cuts his crop for hay or reaps it for 
grain. In discussing suitable wheats for this district, new varieties have come into 
prominence in the past few years and now the most suitable varieties appear to be 
Sword, Ford, Nabawa, Felix, Waratah, Sultan, and numerous others. Most of 
them have the virtues of making good hay as well as being prolific yielders. 

The varieties now sown come under two groups—Macaroni wheat, of which 
Huguenot and Indian Runner are species, and the “Vulgare” group under the 
name of common wheat, which includes practically all the varieties grown in this 
district. To return to the most suitable wheats in this district, some varieties have 
not received the popularity that they had a year or so ago; the only clue to this 
answer is the inclusion of a new variety—Sword—which has forced out inferior 
competitors. Sword is worthy of first place in this district, and it can hardly be 
bettered as a dual purpose wheat. 

It is' advisable to sow several varieties; depending on the area of land available. 
While harvesting one plot, the other is ripening. Sow early, mid-season, and late 
varieties, to have a chance of reaping at the right time. A season may not suit 
sonote varieties; also, choose wheats for the condition of the land. 

On the chart published below is described some of the characteristics of the 
varieties most suitable for the district. 
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'i>BTAII,KJ> DE8CEIPTION OF 


Variety. 

Pedigree or Source. , 

Germina¬ 

tion. 

Stooling 
Property 
(Good hay 
Wheats are 
not Good 
Stoolors). 

Growth. 

Season. 

Freedom 

from 

Disease. 

SWOKD. 

Sultan X Ford 

Medium 

Fair 

Strong 

Medium 

Early 

Resistant 

FOBD. 

Fancy x Crossbred 53 

Medium 

Fair 

Strong 

Medium 

Early 

Very 

Resistant 

Nabawa . 

Gluyas Early x Bunylp 

Quick 

Only fair 

Strong 
and hardy 

Early 

Very good 
and flag 
smut re¬ 
sistant 

Fblix . 

(King's W. X Jonathon) 

(Anvil X King's W.) 

Quick 

Poor 

Medium 

Early 

Takes 

rust 

Waratah. 

1 

Hudson’s Early 

Purple Straw x 

Gluyas 

Quick 

Poor 

Strong 
and hardy 

Early 

Hardy 

SVITAH. 

King’s White x CaUph 

Quick 

Poor 

Very strong 
and 
hardy 

Eaily 

Takes 
rust and 
flag smut 

FLOBINOB . 

(White Naples x Im¬ 
proved File X W. 
Naples) X Im. Fife x 
Eden 

Medium 

Poor to 
moderate 

Erect but 
only fair 

Very 

early 

Very good 
Smut 
proof 

BARLT GLTnfAS .. . 

Early selection from 
Ward's wheat, origin 
Egypt 

Quick 

Fairly 

sparse 

Rapid 

and 

early 

Very 

early 

Good 


Improved variety 
known as Indian F 

X Federation ^ 

Medium 

Good 

Short 

and 

upright 

Medium 

Good 


Indian H x Federation 
X Currawa 

Medium 

Good 

Very 

upright 

but 

short 

Medium 

Fair, 
takes 
flag smut 
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WHEAT VAEIBTIES. 


Lodging. 

Shattering 
of Grain, 

Head Straw. 

Hay. 

Grain. 

Quality 

Grain 

Milling. 

Eemarks. 

Very 

good 

Fair to 
good 

Light color, fairly 
high, long head, 

2 or 3 grains 

Excellent 

heavy 

Light and 
long in 
color. Pro- 
Uac yielder 

Fair to 
good 

Not properly fixed 

Good 

% 

Fair to 
good 

Do. 

Very good 

Very good 
yield 

Good 

A good reaping 
wheat 

Inclined 

to 

lodge 

Good 

Do. Not as long 
as above 2 

Good 

Yellowish and 
long, good 
yielder 

Only fair 

Grain cracks easily, 
poor bread wheat 

Inclined 

to 

lodge 

Good 

Do. liittle 
«hort<*r (x) than 
one above 

Good 

Yields well 

Fair to 
good 

Has done well in this 
district. Good 
wheat for dirty 
ground 

Good 

Shakes a 
little 

Dark color, short 
nugget head 

Poor fodder 

Plump heavy 
and dark 
grain, oval 
shape, good 
yielder 

Fair 

Several sterile spike- 
lets in tills district. 
Threshes well. 

Copes well with 
weeds 

lu( lined 
to 

lodge 

Good 

Thick straw 

Good heavy 
hay—^not 
in mallee 
districts 

Good yielder 

Fair 

Strong grower for 
weedj paddocks 

Good 

Inclined 

to 

shake 

Hollow pithy 
straw, yellow 
tai)ered head of 
medium length 

Good 

Light color, 
plump, and 
oval. 

yloids well 

Excellent 

Spikelets shatter 
readily 

Lodges 

easily 

Good 

Darkish color, 
short beard, 3 
or 4 grains 

Good 

Secong class, 
yellowish, 
points at 
ends but 
well rounded 

Fair 

1 

Worst point is 
lodging; has solid 
pithy straw 

Good 

Good 

Short strawed, 
dark, small 
comj^ct head, 

2 or 3 grains 

Not any 
use for 
hay 

growing 

A good 
yielder 

Fair 

A wheat that reaps 
better than looks. 

Stands vli 
well 

> Good 

IShort, small, and 
compact head; 
short straw 

Do. 

Excellent 

yielder 

Fair 

Coming wheat, suit red 
ground best. Many 
shoots come from 
one root 
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TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 19.95in.). 

April 16 th.—^Attendance, 17. 

Farm Routine. —Mr. M. Rice read the following paper:—''Commencing from mid- 
April.—This year, owing to the early rains, farmers ^ould be preparing for sowing 
oats and Cape barley for early feed. 'Wlieat should not bo sown too early, mid-May 
to June being quite early enough in this district. Seed sho^lld be graded or put 
through the winnower again. Do not sow too many varieties of wheat—^three to 
four kinds on the average farm is quite sufficient. The end of June should see the 
finish of seeding, except sowing barley for seed. Seeding completed, most farmers 
allow their horses a fortnight's spell before commencing fallowing. Have early 
fallow, but do not plough the ground while it is too wet, because it then s^ hard 
and does not become properly aerated. Deep ploughing is not necessary, 3in. is 
is adequate; if fallowed to 6in. clay is turned up, which does not assist in yielding 
good crops. Harrow the fallow immediately after ploughing and allow the ground to 
remain until weeds begin to sprout, then cultivate wi);h a stump jump cultivator in 
preference to a spring tooth or combine. The firsl^ cultivation should be the deepest, 
then a little shallower at each subsequent working. Most farmers keep sheep, and 
after the fallowing is completed-it is necessary to prepare for shearing. Hay cutting 
starts about the first to second week in November, and much depends on the variety 
of wheat sown. Bliiey has been a good hay wheat. Out tho wheat as the crop turns 
yellow, allowing a little grain to form to improve the feeding quality of the hay. 
Hay should be carted 10 days to a fortnight after cutting, when the hay should 1^ 
thoroughly dry. In building the stack, always keep the middle ^filled to throw out the 
rain. When the hay is carted, oats are ready to strip, and should bo reaped im¬ 
mediately they are ripe or they will shake out and be lost. After cleaning the oats, 
shoot them out in tho bam, then the mice will not ruin the bags or damage the oats 
to any, extent. By the time the oats are reaped barley is ready, and finally the wheat 
is ready for the stiippor. Tho standing crop is the best place fi^om which to pick 
seed for next wason. After harvesting is completed straw has to be carted to cover 
the haystacks, and there are always a few sheds, &c., that need covering. It is 
advisable to build a few straw stacks for shelter and fodder for stock during winter. 
Then comes the farmer' slack time, which is fille<l up by fencing, dam cleaning, and 
the numerous odd jobs that need attention. During March sce<l wheat should be 
prepared. Dry pickling can be done at any time, but when bluestone is use<l, tho 
seed must not be pickled imtil almost required for sowing. Dry pickling is better 
than the old method, because the wheat germinates more quickly, it is a better 
fungicide and can be done at any time. The old wet pickling method often meant 
doing it after tea, when a farmer's day's work ought to be finished." (Secretary, 
L. Davis.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Tarlee. 

10/4/34 

9 

Conference Reports. 

N. Clarke 

Lyndoch . 

21/3/34 

12 

Address—A. H. Codrington 

J. S. Hammatt 

Lyndoch . 

24/3/34 

12 

Discussion . 

J. S. Hammatt 

Rosedalo . 

26/2/34 

23 

“ Useful Contrivances ” . 

S. Siucock 

Rosedale . 

26/3/34 

17 

Address—^F. E. Waddy .. ' 

S. Sincock 

Snowtown. 

13/4/34 

14 

Address-^W. C. Johnston 

A. Hocking 

Roseworthy .... 

17/10/34 

27 

Visit to R.A.C. 

S. Bowden 

Rosewortby .... 

2/10/34 

20 

Address—G. H. Clarke, 
B.Sc. 

S. Bowden 

Roeeworthy- 

14/11/34 

24 

Crop Competition Report 

S. Bowden 

Roseworthy .... 

6/2/34 

29 

Harvest Reports . 

S. Bowden 

Stockport . 

29/3/34 

9 

Address—^W. C. Johnston 

T. Klaffer 

Truro.... 

29/3/34 

21 

Cinema Lecture—Vacuum 
Oil Co. 

L. Davis 

Owen. 

19/3/34 

16 

Lecture, “ Concrete on 
the Farm ** 

M. Freebairn 

Nantawarra- 

29/3/34 

12 

Paper from Jowmal. 

Wool Industry — 

W. Hawkes 

S. Herbert 

Black Springs .. 

27/3/34 

16 

L. Dunn 

Buchanan . 

3/4/34 

17 

Address—^W.C. Johnston 

L. BeU 

iBboer Wakefield 

29/3/34 

16 

“ Colt Breaking B. 
Cleary 

C. Neumann 
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YOBKE PENINSULA DISTBIOT. 

SOUTH KILKEBBAN. 

March 27th.—^Attendancci 7, 

Destruction of Pests. —^Paper read by Mr. W. A. Heinrich;—‘‘The posts that 
mostly concern farmers are rabbits, foxes, rats and mice, weevil, blowflies, common, 
houseflies, sheep lice, fowl lice, and tick. Little need be said about the damage caused 
by these posts, and it would be difficult to estimate what they cost the Australian 
producer annually. The means of destroying them vary according to the conditions 
in which they exist. In this district the best method for killing rabbits is to fumigate 
the burrows after the rabbits have been chased in by dogs. There is no need to buy 
expensive fumigators, for most farmers have either a car or a tractor. With a length 
of flexible tubing slipped over the exhaust pipe and the other end inserted in the main 
burrow and covered in with loose dirt, tho engine is started and run at a speed a 
little faster than idling. As the gas rises from the other openings, they, too, are 
closed up. By doing this, all the air is forced out and the burrow tilled with carbon- 
monoxide gas; death is certain to anything that happens to be in there. The next 
procedure is to destroy the burrow. I recommend where possible to plough to a depth 
of 12ins. to ISins. with an old three-furrow plough on a tractor or a single furrow 
with horses. Even though this method does not disturb the deeper holes, it leaves so 
much loose dirt on top -that outside rabbits seldom find them again. The fox is more 
elusive, and unless seen going down the burrow, digging, fumigating, or swamping 
may be a waste of time and water. Although there are quite a number seen at day, 
anyone who has not been out at night with a spotlight has no idea how many are 
actually roaming around. They do a certain amount of good when mice are bad, 
but unfortunately they are not satisfied with that diet, and lambs and poultry usually 
make up the desired meal. Wlicre the country is reasonably clear enough to drive a 
car, spotlight shooting is easily the best way to thin them out. Poisoning is quite 
effective, but must be understood and carried out with care; baits left lying around 
are dangerous to livestock. A good idea is to drag a trail across a paddock with a 
fresh sheep ^s liver and at intervals bury an egg dosed with strychnine. Rats and 
mice can bo poisoned with less dangerous stuff, bufi this method is not very desirable 
in a house or in sheds where feed is kept for stock. When hay is kept for any length 
cf time a mouseproof enclosure will save a lot of waste, and where a mouseproof barn 
is not available and space not too limited, bags of grain should be stood in rows, two 
high, with sufficient room for cats to get between tho rows. This * prevents rats or 
mice from nesting there. I have tried stacking both ways, and the loss of grain and 
torn bags is far worse in the close stacking. Have a small opening in the door or 
wall for eats to go in or out when they like and a good supply of fresh milk avail¬ 
able and not too much scraps from the house when mice and rats arc plentiful. Weevil 
do not affect the farmer seriously unless he holds grain for long periods. The most 
effective way to protect seed wheat is to dry pickle it. Fumigating stacks to rid 
them of weevil has been carried out with a fair amount of success. The blowfly 
trouble is a very serious one and not so bad as it was some time back; every care must 
be taken to destroy by burning or burying any dead animals. This also upholds 
the theory of fumigating rabbits in preferrace to poisoning. Orutching sheep with 
shearing machines, say twice a year, minimises tho trouble to a great extent. The 
common house fly is one that requires a lot of keeping down. Fowls arc very useful 
in this respect, and although they are undesirable in the stable so far as tke chaff 
Is concerned, the good they do there more than makes up for it, as they are con¬ 
tinually scratching the manure about and thereby disturbing tte breeding-places of 
flies. As a precaution against lice in sheep it is necessary to dip. The same solution 
is also very useful for destroying flies and fleas. in sheds, &c., also fowl lice. As 
fowl tick live in the cracks of wood in the roosts, &c,, and only attack the birds at 
night, all woodwork must be soaked with waste oil and kerosene.'' (B. Hasting, 
Secretary.) 


FORTY-THREE YEARS AGO. 

STRIPPER OR REAPING MACHINE VEHSUS TWINE BINDER AND 

BAGSHAW'S HEADER. 

The folloioviug interesting 'paper, extracted from the first mim/ute hoolc of the 
Arthurton Branuph, and presented by Mr, J, Koch on June 20th, 1891, was read hy 
Mr, T. Kowlett at the February meeting of the same Branch: —“All farmers in this 
district have cause more or less to sorrowfully remember the harvest of 1890 because 
of red rust, and as this disease was again making itself very conspicuous just before 
last harvest I determined upon becoming the owner of a ‘Hornsby Twine Binder' to 
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take off as much of my crop as possible for hay. I purchased the binder at a cost 
of £65, cut all my hay with it, the result of which my hay chaff commands a sale of 
about 7s. 6d. per ton more than if cut with the ordinary mower. I confess that I 
consider the mower a things of the past after having used the binder, which is really 
a labor-saving as well as a thoroughly economical machine, does away with the rake, 
no cocking required, while I believe the greater advantage is apparent in the carting. 
This can be gone on with in any weather; in fact, a wind is preferable for throwing 
sheaves, whilst for loose hay the wind is a great inconvenience, and lastly, a stack is 
much more easily reared, providing the right way for building is adopted; also when 
properly finished is much more proof against winter rains than a stack of loose hay, 
and to those wfho have an eye to the beautiful or neat appearance of their sta^ 
yard the sheaf stack is much more symmetrical than the other. 

After having finished cutting the hay, I put the binder into a very nice even crop 
of Steinwedel wheat, just as it was on, the turn for ripening, just 12 days before the 
balance was fit to reap; some of the heads which were not quite so ripe, and others 
were yet doughy. I cut 10 acres with the binder, which, when cleaned up, realised 
191bush. of a sample of a splendid plump grain of a nice bright color and much 
more productive if used for seed, because of no broken grains as we generally find 
among wheat when reaped by the stripper. I reaped the same number of acres of 
the same crop withi the stripper. I used the binder on the outside, going all round 
the piece then the middle of that which was left I stripped'. The crop was to all 
appearances precisely the same, if not better than what I cut, but after winnowing 
and bagging up I discovered I had only 166bush. 471bs., being a little over 2bush. 
on an average per acre less than I realised from the binder. There is no necessity 
to go into details on the working or cleaning up after the stripper, but as some are 
probably unacquainted as to the mode in which the headers work I will endeavor to 
explain the method as briefly as possible. I have my horse works made stationary 
to my chaffcutter, so that I fixed the header on the opposite side to that of the 
cutter, the horses working or drawing in the opposite direction. I drew the ground 
plan some time beforehand, so that I arranged my stack of sheaves as conveniently 
close to the header to allow of operating room, and also a stool for a stack of the 
sheaves after having passed through the heading machine. Having all in readiness 
for a start, with five assistants, we commenced operations, one man throwing off stack 
to the header, another handing on to the feeder who, after having pressed the sheaf 
home for the header to do its respective work, threw the sheaf to a fourth man, who 
tossed it on to the stack, where there was one other beside the builder. The wheat is 
driven with great velocity out into a heap from the header ready for the winnower. 
Messrs. Bagshaw state that two horses drive this machine, but I found it too much 
for two to keep going, so I hooked on a third, which made comfortable work of it. 
I am of the impression that a Bagshaw header is more to our purpose than is a 
steam thresher for the following reasons:—The cost is iij. the first place £14, which 
is within reach of any practical farmer and can be worked by ordinary horse works— 
the price is a mere bagatelle com,pared with that of a steam thresher. There is no 
risk of danger of fire raised by sparks, no water required for feeding, which some¬ 
times is an item to be considered in summer, and lastly, when the header is used, the 
strings are not cut or broken, leaving the straw so much better to put again in the 
stack ready to bo taken at any time to be cut up into dhaff. As the straw is cut 
when green, this makes really a very good feed for cattle or horses; my own horses 
eat it well wnen chaffed. The work of chaff cutting is considerably reduced with 
sheaved hay, for I find I cun feed quite comfortably without the aid of anyone, 
which I cannot do with loose hay, while the chaff is cut much more evenly, because 
the straw in a sheaf is laid straight. Be cost of twine and oil per acre, Mr. Koch 
stated, in answer to a question by Mr. Mills, that the total cost for both was about 
16d, per ton. He recommended Manilla twine for the binder.'' 


Other Beports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Kilkerran. 

9/4/34 

7 

“ Care of Horses,” B. 

Koch 

G. Heinrich 

Bute. 

2i)l4IU 

15 

Discussion. 

H. Perry 

Paskevillo ..... 

24/4/34 

0 1 

1 Address—J. Prouse. 

J. Prouse 
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W1»TEBN D1STB10T. 

OEDUNA (Average aumial rainfaJl, lO.iein.). 

Marcli 6th.—^Attendance, 11. 

The monthly meeting was held at Mr. C. Klo^en’s residence. Congress resolutions 
were discussed. Mr. W. Pfeiffer read la paper—Tractors on the Farm.’' Mr. B. A. 
Hastings was presented with a Life Membership certidcate of tie Agricultural Bureau. 
(Secretary, E. R, Pfeiffer.) 


OHILPUDBIB ROCK. 

April 4th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Membeni discussed the best methods of farming successfully in this district. It 
was considered that the farms should be between 2,000 and 3,000 acres; at present 
the average farm was about 1,100 acres, and it would not pay to subdivide a farm of 
that size into sheep-proof paddocks for the number of sheep the farm would carry. 
Wheat should be grown on fallow only, and then only once in four years. To fallow 
successfully sheep were essential, because the soil would drift if cultivated too often. 
Miembers were of the opinion that they would bo able to work a farm of between 
2,000 and 3,000 acres in conjunction with sheep with the same plant as was now 
necessary on their present holdings. (Secretary, H. Brown.) 


LAURA BAY. 

March 13th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Harvest Reports. —The following yields were reported:—^A, J, Bowell, Nabawa, 
4^bush;. A. R. Lowe, Florence, Sbush.; C. Collins, Quality, 6 bush.; J. W. Blumson, 
Waratah, Bbush.; W. L. Edsoii, Canberra, lObush. Florence, Sibush. Nabawa, and Ranee 
7^bush. The best samples were: N. S. Morrison, Waratah; A. R. Lowe, Nabawa and 
Florence; W. L. Edson, Ranee; C. Collins, Quality. (Secretary, W. L. E^son.) 


WABRAMBOO. 

April 13th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Is THE Agricui/tural Bureatt Worth While! —^Paper read by Mr. F. Chilman— 
*'The Agricultuml Bureau is a valuable farmers^ organization, for the following 
reasons:—There are 336 Branches, with a membership of 7,999. Such a State-wide 
organization could do a vast amount of good if all members pulled together. The 
members of the Advisory Board will always give serious consideration to any matters 
sent in to them. The annual Congress in Adelaide deals with all subjects brought 
up by the Branches throughout the State, and local conferences deal with all local 
matters. These are referred back to the Advisory Board for consideration. Members 
aften fail in not taking enough interest in local conferences, it iSj up to all Branches 
and local members to take an interest in these and see that they provide material for 
discussion and papers to be read. Our Bureau organization is the envy of other 
States, and yet interest is often lacking in local centres to make it worth while. 
It is the duty of all members to join in the discussion and see that interest is main¬ 
tained.'' 

Mr. O. J. Murphy read a paper on Harrows." He said land prepared with the 
harrows and drill grew asi good a crop as that in which the combine was used. The 
former wore lighter on the horses, but took an extra man to work both together. 
Where share points were bolted on to the harrows it was excellent for killing weeds 
when small. Members favoured having the ground damp when harrowing. (Secretary, 
F. Oilman.) 


Other Reports Received, 


1 

Branch. 

i 

Date of 
Meeting. 

1 1 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Koppio. 

28/3/34 

12 

Formal. 

M. Gardner 

Laura Bay. 

10/4/34 

16 

Formal. 

W. Edson 

O’Loughlin .... 

6/4/34 

18 

Paper from Journal . 

E. Pfeiffer 

Green Patch ... 

1/3/34 

10 

** !^okkeeping,** C. J. 
WhillaiB 

C. J. Whillafl 

Pinbong. 

3/3/34 

21 

Paper from JoumoZ. 

H. Scholz 

Elbow Hill .... 

27/3/34 

6 

Discussion. 

J. Wildman 


4/4/34 

12 

Discussion. 

B. Linke 

Kyanoutta. 

3/4/34 

8 

Discussion .. 

E. Kelly 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14iii. to 15in.). 

February 17th.—Attendance, 16. 

First Aid. —Paper read by Mr. M. Kuchel‘ There should be a first-aid kit or 
cabinet on every fanu, tlius acting as an emergency in case of accident, especially 
where a farm is some distance from a doctor. First aid can then be given. After 
this is done, and should the accident be of a serious nature, the patient can be taken 
to the nearest doctor without delay. Points to Bear in Mind. —(1) Blood from an 
artery is briglit red and flows in jets. When blood flo^s fn)ra an artery, 
prompt action is required to save life. (2) Blood from a vein is dark-bluish 
in colour and flows slowly; the flow in veins is just the reverse from arteries. 
Stoppage of bleeding is the first point to bo attended to if it is serious. 
Blowing may be from an artery or a vein, or both. The readiest means 
of stopping bleeding is pressure, which may be carried out by tight bandaging 
above and below the wound, and placing a pad and bandaging oyer it (the pad must 
be clean lint or folded cloth), or for severe bleeding a torniguet may be applied to 
the wound or limb above the wound. This severe pressure should be removed as soon 
as possible. For ordinary wounds a simple pad and bandage over it is usually 
sufficient to control the flow. Brolcen Bones (^Signs o/).—Motion at the part, a 
crackling sensation on niioving broken ends, alteration in shape of limbs, often 
shortening. Treatment for Some of the Important Breaks. —Always apply splints 
before lifting or carry the injured person. Dangers are of pushing the broken ends 
through flesh, blood vessels, nerves, or internal organs. (1) For the hand—Apply 
splints, bandage and support in a sling. (2) Legs—Apply splints inside and outside 
and bandage. (3) Forearm (wrist)—Apply padded splints to back and front from 
hand to elbow, holding the arm extended with the thumb x>ointing upwards, support 
in a sling. (4) Upper Arm—Bend arm and apply roller bandage to hand and fore¬ 
arm, splints to back and front of arm, sling the forearm. Dislocations. —(1) Elbow— 
Simple extension, the elbow being kept straight, with the patient seated on a low stool 
or on the ground; place tho knee in the bend of the elbow and taking hold of the 
‘patient's wrist, pull steadily and firmly, at the same time bonding the arm gently, 
and the bones.will in most cases return to their places without difficulty. (2) Fingers. 
—These are difficult to manage, but the general extension of simple principles is all 
that is usually applied. (3) Shoulder.—The common form is into the armpit, the 
shoulder is flattened, the head of the .bone may be felt with the fingers, and the arm 
cannot be easily raised, even with the shoulder. Treatment: Have the patient lie 

down and sit directly behind him, place one hand upon the shoulder to fix it, then 

raise the arm from the side and straight up by the patient's head, until the bone 
is thus elevated into its socket. Another method is by the patient’s self, by attempting 
to lift a gate—one that is fixed—placing the arm over tho gate, so that the armpit 
rests on the gate and then lift slowly. (4) Dislocation of Wrist, Kneo, or Ankle.— 
These are mostly accompanied with a fracture of one or both bones of the involved 

joint, and the services of a good surgeon are indispensable or a wrist-strap for 

keeping tho wrist in place. Foreign Bodies in the Eye. —These should be removed 
as soon as possible; do not rub, this only increases tho inflammation. If the injury 
is caused by caustic, strong acids, or salt, drop sweet oil into the eye. When lime, 
a^ies, dye stuffs, or tobacco is the offending object, cream or sour milk is the best 
application. When sharp minerals, paint, sand, dirt, and the like get into the eye, 
apply white of an egg. If small particles cannot be removed by the above means, 
the upi>€r lid should be turned inside out by taking the eyelashes between the finger 
and thumb, then turning tho lid upporwards over a probe or match-stick; the foreign 
substance may then be wiped off with tho comer of a clean handkerchief. Bums 
{Severe'). —^Wash with picric acid, exclude air. Any of these local applications is ro- 
-commended—(1) Oarron oil, a combination in equal parts of linseed oil and limewater. 
(2) Carbolic acid and olive oil—1 part of the acid to 12 parts of olive oil. (3) Soap 
‘—Moisten white or brown soap in water, place thickly on linen, and place on the burn. 
(4) Flour or Starch—Spriead thickly on the bum. The remedies that have been 
given are for the most frequent accidents where first aid can be given without 
the aid of a doctor. The application of a dirty dressing by dirty hands to wounds 
is frequeritly the means of spreading disease instead of stopping it; use antiseptic 
washes and the thorough and skilful use of water and soap is of flan more use than 
misapplied remedies.’*’ (Secretary, C. Altmann.) 


PRUNINO COMPETITIONS. 

. AT' meeting of the River Murray Pruning Competition Committee was held at 
Bannera on May^ 2nd, when representatives of B ni, Romeo, Waikerie, and Barmera 
attended to receive the annual, report and to discuss the details of the forthcoming 
^competitions. 
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The Secretary (Mr. J. J. Odgers) stated that in the 1933 competitions there wa# 
an increase in the number of oompetitors at CJadell, and that Block E substituted for 
Benmark. 

There was a greater number of candidates for the championship last year than 
for many years, there being 17 in the vine and 15 in the tree sections. Trophies 
were donated by the Royal Agricultural and H'oirtijf*ultural Society, the Dried Fruits 
Board, Mr. W. Langdon Parsons, The Adelaide diemical and Fertilizer Coy. lAd., 
Nitrogen Fertilisers Pty. Ltd., and the Wallaroo-Mount Lyell Fertilizer Co. 

Mr. E. Isaacson, Waikerie, won the trophy for the highest aggregate, and also 
won both the vino and fruit sections. There was keen competition tliioughout— 
Waikerie, Benmark, Oadell, Mypolonga, Berri, and Moorook being represented in 
the placed positions. 

The Langdon Parsons trophy for the highest aggregate in the local competitious 
was won in the first year by Mr. E. A. Liddicoat, of Moorook. The trophy (silver 
cup) will ultimately be held by the competitior holding the highest aggiegate over 
a period of three years. Mr. Liddicoat has been presented with an inscribed silver 
medal indicating that he was the winner of the Langdon Parsons cup for the first 
year in whkdi the cup was donated for competition. 

The financial statement showed a credit of £6 IPs. lid. 

In arranging details for this year’s competition it was decided to ask again for 
the so'rvices of Mr. E. Leishman (Ilorticultunil Instructor) as judge, and that local 
committees appoint two consultative judges to assist him. Competitions were then 
arranged for Cadell (Juno 26th), Waikerie (June 27th), Moorook (June 28th), 
Barmera (June 29th), Berri (July 3rd), Benmark (July 4th), and Berri (champion¬ 
ship) on July 5tli. The date of the competition at Mypolonga to bo arranged in 
consultation with the judge. 

The rules governing this year’s competition will be practically the same as last 
year. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AN IRRIOATION AREA FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF FODDER PRODUCTION. 

[Paper read hy Mr. F. Suter at tlic March meeting of the Overland Corner Branch.] 

The remarks in this paper are confined to inundated lands adj'oiniiig jiermanent 
water courses. The land usually being of a rich nature, has a decided advantage 
over the higher land which incurs a much greater expense in primary construction. 
The river frontage lands in this district are usually termed inundated land, although 
comparatively speaking, the medium low-lying land is only flooded once in 3 years. The 
higher land may be flooded with a very high flood which rarely occurs, high floods 
usually being from 7 to 10 years apart. Should the hi^h flood occur every 7 years 
and flood the fodder block the owner would benefit because lucerne being the best 
fodder under irrigation needs replanting after 7 years intense cutting or feeding off. 
Should the beds become flooded at any time this will cleanse and fertilise the land to 
such an extent that the inprovement in the growth of fodder will bo noticeable after 
replanting. 

Referring to the river flats, the growth of any summer fodder which may be grown 
is prolific just when it is most needed, ue , when all the high land feed has dried off 
or blown away. There is also much higher land as a rule quite close to the main permanent 
watercourse. It would be quite safe to say that this land will not grow weeds or 
herbage under natural conditions. This land if placed under irrigation grows an 
abundance of good fodder economically. More so on account of its nearness to water¬ 
course if planted with lucerne owing to the roots penetrating the subsoil to a great 
de^th in search of moisture for its growth. 

Lagoons. 

The very low-lying land, commonly known on the Murray as lagoons, dry out in 
dry seasons. A number of owners of these lagoons try irrigating or flooding a wheat 
crop on other fodder owing to the shortage of feed through the dry season. This is 
often done successfully, but frequently a larger percentage of the growing crop— 
if not the seed—^is destroyed through an excessive amount of water laying there for a 
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lengthy* penod. It is quite possible to grow a crop of wheat on these lagoons with 
two irrigations through the summer months. The liolders of these lagoons will usually 
buy a really good pumping plant for the flooding of samle and expect to irrigate this 
low-lying flats because it looks level to the naked eye and has been flooded when the 
river overflows its banks. 

Irrigating. 

In commencing operations on these lagoons the pump is erected at the water-course 
at the nearest possible point to the lagoon. A few furrows aro ploughed to the lagoon 
and continued on around the edge of the flat. The seed is sown and the pump set 
going, and immediately trouble begins. It is usual to have an assistant at this operation 
who usually tires first. However, both run along the plough furrows stopping up break¬ 
aways until at last the water reaches the spot where one begins distributing same over 
the lagoon. After some time it will probably be found that the water has broken 
away, and making for the lowest place in the lagoon. Now it is found that the lagoon 
is not quite so level as it was thought to be, and repeated attempts are made with 
idliovels checking it in one place and another; but the water will have its own way if 
not governed. Too often the person doing the irrigating gives up in despair and says, 
^^Let it go, if that is irrigating I am having no more of it; she will flood herself 
with this stream ag the River has flooded times out of number before.'^ Nevertheless, 
they repeat the operation during the next drought year on the santo principle. They 
do not think of making any check banks to govern the water or make any provision 
for draining off excess water. The excess water wiould not bo there if check banks 
were there to control the water. Nor do we think of converting the land abreast of 
the site where the pump ig erected into a patch of permanent fodder beds. The plant 
is left to rust and is buried with leaves, bark, &c., and the /pipes are taken away and 
used for rails around the horse yard. 

In the construction of fodder beds under any system of irrigation, provision should 
be made to drain off any excess water. It is difficult to explain why fodder is not 
grown more extensively under irrigation, even if only a small patch on each holding. 
It is not the climatic conditions, for they will grow more fodder than can possibly 
be used or needed. 

Cultivation. 

In choosing any frontage on the River Murray with inundated land first select the 
higher site which is most convenient, especially if it can be connected with a lagoon. 
Make a rough survey of the liigh land already ^osen and decide upon the most suitable 
sized pump required to irrigate. The land should then be thoroughly grubbed. 

The next operation:—With a good strong single furrowed plough—one that will 
plough 12in. deep—plough the land and harrow. If necessary, after harrowing, grade 
off all small hills and fill hollows, leaving the surface even. 

Taking the Levels. 

The next performance is taking levels (in this case not with a naked eye). Use 
levelling instruments from which will be found the layout of the block. The highest 
point will be where the pump will have to deliver the water to and from where the 
channel will gravitate water to irrigate the beds. On the levelling operations the fall, 
if 1 any, will be found out .Then the beds should be laid out with sighting pegs. 
Gather to pegs two plough furrows, use a grader to throw up banks, or a road former 
can be used. Whilst throwing up check banks use the same method on the site of 
the channel, gather enough earth together so that the channel can be banked well above 
^e level of the surface of the beds. 

When the banks are all thrown up, grade the beds, which should be half a chain wide 
and uniform. Great care shoulcl be ts^en in the grading of beds. The deep ploughing 
in the first place should be sufficient to enable completion of grading. Care should 
be taken not to remove all surface soil which would not be done if the system of 
laying out has been correct. If the grade in the beds is too steep—^which will be 
^ted in the levelling of the block, change the angle of the beds to reduce the grade. 
If unable to reduce the grade sufficiently, try terracing on the contour of the hills. 
No trouble should be experienced in keeping the beds half a chain in width. When 
paving the terrace beds, it is possible to have a slight fall from the outlet pipe; if, on 
the contrary, there is a slight rise from the outlet pipe and the bed is graded ready 
for planting, plough furrow through the centre, this will allow excess water to drain 
off to the channel. A 4in. to 6in. fall to the chain in beds is good watering. 

^ Channeling. 

The channel commences from the outlet of the delivery pipe. About lOyds. of 
concrete channel should be laid here to prevent any washaway of earth from the 
swirl of water as it is thrown from the delivery pipe. After the few yards of concrete 
channel, an earth channel is good enough for the main in almost all cases. The main 
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cl^nel is aU is necessary and should have not more than a lin. fall to chain 
when excavated. The size of the channel depends on the size of the pump. The 
ch^nel d^ensions to serve most cases on a home irrigation patch would be 3ft, 6in. 
wide, loui- deep, and 15in. wide in the bottom, excavated under 3in. of the level of 
the surface of the beds,i 12in. above, with a shoulder not less than 2ft. 6in. wide. The 
most suitable outlet is a pipe, not less than 4ft. in length. In putting in outlet pipes, 
keep them 3in. to 4in. up/ the wall from the bottom of the channel. A hollow *mallee is 
very serviceable for this purpose. If there is a fine surface on the beds they are then 
ready for planting. 


THE BREEDING AND CARE OF FARM HORSES. 

[Paper contributed by Mr, E. W, Pearson, of Brinkley, at the March meeting 
of the Murray Bridge Branch.\ 

The subject under discussion is ono that every tiller of the soil should be deeply 
interested in. The horse is by far the greatest asset on the farm, and too much care 
and attention cannot be given to enable him to carry out the work which is demanded 
of him. In recent years arguments have been brought forward in favour of mechanical 
power on the farm; quite a number of farmers have tried it out and have—^after 
paying dearly for their experience—reverted to honso power, whkdi fact, coupled 
with the increased demand and the higher prices ruling for horses to-day, is sufficient 
to lead one to say that the horse has regained his position on the farm which is his 
by right. The first question that a farmer has to consider is that of supply. 
Naturally, a farmer to begin with has to purchase his requirements, and should 
include among his purchases a few mares of a suitable type for breeding purposes. 
This with a view of maintaining the future strength of the team. It will bo generally 
agreed that it is more satisfactory and more profitable for a farmer to breed all the 
houses he requires for his purpose; the purchase of horses in a saleyard often proves 
disappointing. 

Suitable Breeding Stock. 

The Sire. 

This is a matter that is of the utmost importance if a suitable type of farm horse 
is to be secured. Unfortunately in the paat there has been a tendency on the part 
of farmers to breed from any class of mare that would produce a foal—irrespective 
of class or type—with the result that quite a number of horses seen on farms at 
the present time cannot be classed a suitable type of farm horse, and I strongly urge 
every breeder of horses to do his utmost to raise the present standard by discarding 
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Any animal for breeding purposes that is unlikely to bring about that result. The 
most popular type of horse for farm purposes to-day is the Clydesdale, and for 
.general all-round farm work can be recommended as being capable of doing any 
work on the farm. The point to be emphasised so far as breeding is concerned is 
to secure the service of the very best sire available. He should be a stud book horse 
if possible, which is a guarantee that his breeding is good; failing that he should 
at least bear a certificate of soundness. Breeding from unsound sires cannot be too 
strongly condemned, and the suitable class of stallion will never fully come into his 
•own until the registration of all stallions, is made compulsory, which measure is to be 
adopted in the near future. 


The ^rood Mare. 

It is not necessary to describe the points of a suitable mare, because they are 
generally well known to the average man, but there are a few important matters 
which should not be overlooked to ensure a suitable mare becoming a successful 
breeder. To secure a reliable brood mare, she should possess a good, sound constitution 
and should be mated for breeding purposes at an early age, say at three to four. 
This method does not always prove successful, but in many instances a mare, unless 
bred from when young, proves very unreliable as she grows older. Another point 
to consider is the condition of the mare at the time of service. Always try to avoid 
a mare carrying too much condition—a thing which often happens in the spring of 
the year if the mare is not working. 

Care and Management op the Horse. 

The care and management of the horse is a matter of great importance, because the 
•efficiency of the horse depends very largely on the treatment it receives from its 
owner. Actually the care of the horse from a breeder's point of view begins before 
the foal is born. The in-foal mare, in order to produce a strong and robust foal, 
must receive treatment that will enable her to bring about that result. A mare during 
pregnancy can be worked at any ordinary farm work with benefit to herself and her 
unborn foal, assuming that this is done reasonably and intelligently. Good feeding, 
of course, is also necessary, always bearing in mind the fact that the mare has to 
support the life of the foal as well as her own. The practice of working the mare 
can safely be continued with care up to within a few weeks.of foaling if necessary, 
but bo careful to avoid any heavy lifting or work in shafts. At this stage it is 
advisable to separate marcs due to foal and place them in a small paddock by them¬ 
selves where they can be kept under constant observation, and when the time for the 
birth of the foal arrives, it is advisable for someone competent to give assistance 
to be on hand, for a little assistance at the critical moment may mean all the 
difference between a live foal or a dead one; probably the life of both mare and foal 
may be saved. 

In the case of a young mare with her first foal, the mare^s udder will probably be 
swollen, and if she is inclined to be restless, the foal will experience a difficulty in 
getting hold of the teat. If such is the case, tie up the mare and assist the foal, and 
having once sucked, there should ibe no further difficulty in that direction, A foal at 
birth is subject to bowel trouble, and if there are signs of costiveness, 1 tablespoon 
of castor oil will be of bonelfit. If a mare is required to work during the time shb 
is suckling a foal, this can be done without injury to either, after the foal is 6 or 8 
weeks old, but must not be overdone. Neither should the mare be separated from 
her foal for a longer period than 3 or 4 hours. If the mare is working, never allow 
the foal to follow its mother; it will not only prove a hindrance to the team, but 
is also very liable to receive injury. 

At this stage if the foal is to be separated from its mother, tie it up, and if time 
will permit learn it to lead, and half the work of breaking in will have been accom¬ 
plished when that time arrives. 

At from 4 to 5 months old the foal should be weaned. This is perhaps the most 
critical period in the life of the horse. The foal should be separated from the mare 
and placed in a loose box or a yard that is foal-proof. It should have free access to 
water at all times* and be fed at regular intervals on good nourishing food. This 
practice should, be Adopted until there is sufficient green feed in the paddock to enable 
the:q^t to look, after himself. To enable a colt to grow and develop into a desirajble 
animal, he must be fed, and fed well. No matter how he is bred, always bear in mind 
that ^^feCd is half the breed,and from a utility point of view it may be considered 
the larger half. . 
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At 2} years a colt should be ready for breaking in. He should be carefully handled 
and mouthed before being put into tho team, and should not be asked to do more than 
three hours work a day for the first few days, especially if he shows signs of being 
a free worker. Remember that his shoulders are tender, and if overworked for a start 
may develop sore shoulders whicli may cause trouble for the rest of his life. If a 
good, well-fitting collar is provided, and the shoulders are not allowed to become over¬ 
heated, no trouble should be experienced, but as a precaution it is advisable to bathe 
tho shoulders in cold water, with a handful of salt added when the collar is taken off. 

It can now be assumed that tho horse is fairly started on tho road with his life’s 
work before him, and will be subject to all the ills that horseflesh has to contend with, 
and there is no doubt that at least some of the common ailments that the horse is 
subject to can bo avoided if proper precautions are taken. Bear in mind at all times 
that prevention is better than cure.” If a farmer wishes to advertise his farm, he 
can use no better method than by paying strict attention to the breeding and care of 
his farm horses. 


Other Beports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject, 

Secretary. 

Marama. 

4/4/34 

26/3/36 

9 

Formal... 

T. Hinkley 

E. Peltz 

Nunkeri. 

20 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

Kulkawirra. 

10/4/.34 

21/3/.34 

15 

Discii88i()n . 

H. Elliot 

Taplan. 

11 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

P. R. Hodge 

Jervois. 

22/2/34 

14 

Conference Report. 

T. Baily 

Boolgun. 

29/3/34 

13 

1 

“ Sheep,” Mr. McGowan , 

G. Spencer 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.).. 

January Slst.—Attendance, 14, 

Vegetable Growing. —Mr, H. Brook read tho following paper:—'^If tho land is 
prepared and well manured with horse manure, and weeds kept down for about 12 
monthsi before sowing the seeds, vegetables can be grown without very much trouble. 
Protection is needed from hot and cold winds, frost and hail. Our soils are fairly rich 
and easily worked. Most gardening is done in winter, because well water is salty. 
Dig deeply and keep tho land well tilled before and after seeding. A list of the 
best plants to grow is as follows;—Cauliflower, cabbage, red beet, turnips, carrots, 
silver boot, and red radishes. Plant broad beans around the edges, because they 
grow to a fair height and shelter the other plants. Make the rows 18in. apart. 
Never grow the same crop in the same land two years in succession unless it is well 
manured. A little superphosphate will be beneficial to quick growing plants.” 

Training a Sheep Dock —^Paper read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. I). 0. Harvey)— 
”The recognised sheep dog of the world is tho Border Collie, a breed highly recom¬ 
mended for its steadiness in driving a few sheep and ability to handle large mobs. 
It also has had marked success in field trials in England, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Make certain that the pup is bred from reliable stock and proved 
workers. A sheep dog crossed wtih a silent heeler cannot successfully work sheep. There 
are two good breeds of sheep dogs in Australia—the Border Collie and the Kelpie. 
The Kelpie has more dash than the Border Collie, and naturally drives the sheep 
faster. Although quite a good dog with large mobs, it does not meet with success 
in the trials. Allow the pup plenty of freedom, do not knock it about, or it will 
become nervous. Good feed at this stage is necessary; it means much to the growth 
and constitution of the dog. Plenty of new milk with cooked meat daily should bo 
the diet, with raw meat three times a week. Training .—The most important part, at 
six months old, is to teach the pup to sit down. This is done by giving the dog a push 
domu, at the same time saying ‘sit down.’ Then attach a cord 20ft. long to the 
pup, and allow it to run out from you. Give the cord a pull, the order to ‘sit,’ at 
the same time holding up *your haild. After a few lessons the d-og will respond 
readily to the command, which later on may be given by whistle instead of word 
of mouth. When the pup is sitting, make it stop there until ordered to ‘get up.’ 
Treat the animal with kindness,and firmness at all times. This part of the training 
should all !be done before the dog is taken near sheep. When old enough to work 
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shfiep, use an old dog and round up a mob of about 50 sheep. Get them against 
the fence and stand back about 30yds. for a start; sit the pup down behind and 
then wave him out which way he is to go, and give the command |get out.^ When 
far enough round the sheep, whistle and make him sit down. This will make him 
approach the sheep gradually and drive them steadily to Ms master. Then make the 
pup sit behind you again, and wave him out the opposite way in the same manner. 
This will teach Mm to cast on both wings. It is best to walk in front of the flock 
and allow the pup to drive the sheep behind his master. Do not be disheartened if 
the pup makes mistakes. Som^ Useful Mints ,—Treat Mm kindly but firmly, make Mm 
do as he is told. Never work a pup too long; 15 minutes is enough for a start. 
Do not expect big success for a start, persevere with the pup. Failure is often the 
fault of the master through expecting ’ too much. A pup cannot be relied on until 
ho is 18 months old. Never allow a dog to bite the sheep. Always make him work 
wide of the flock. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

March 18th.—Attendance, 9. 

Pasture DiJvelopment and Root Crops. —Points taken from an address delivered 
by Mr. B. Hill, District Instructor:—Improved pastures .were an asset, but with good 
and methodical management the two combined made a financial success. Careful 
management assisted by subdivision brought about smaller paddocks, the growth on 
which was cut for meadow hay or ensilage. The stack silo was preferred to the pit. 
In the last four or five years fanners were finding out how to handle meadow hay 
to get the best results. With the cutting of hay it greatly minimised the risk of fires. 
Hand-feeding of sliecp in the winter enabled one to carry a full quota of 
stock over the winter months, whereas prior to conservation of fodder, the 
surplus stock had to be sold after the spring months, when the markets were 
generally at their lowest. The possibility of growing root crops in this district was 
considered a sound and economical way of feeding livestock. Instances were given 
that 40 or 50 tons Of mangolds could be grown per acre in some districts. These 
were eaten readily by pigs and cattle after being stowed, which greatly added to their 
usefulness, as they could be fed to livestock when green fodder whs scarce. They could 
be ^own successfully with about 41bs. or 61bs. of seed per acre planted in late spring. 
A liberal amount of manure with an additional amount of salt would greatly assist 
growth. Mention was also made of turnips and swedes, but grazing crops was con¬ 
sidered the most economical way of feeding. Chou mtollier is grown extensively in the 
South-East and could be grown successfully in this district. Seed should be sown at 
the rate of 21b8. per acre. The feeding value was very high and the stalks and leaves 
were very palatable to livestock. One could reasonably count with success if sown in 
October or November. Sunflowers and Sudan grass could also be sown and grazed 
by livestock with beneficial results. (Secretary W. Mayfield.) 


MILANG (Average annual rainfall, 14.97in.). 

February 24ih.—^Attendance, 18. 

Experiences or the Past Season. —^Mr. J. Bagley read the following paper:—*^One 
of the most noticeable features during the past season was the absence of soursobs at 
harvest time on a piece of land very badly infested. The land was fallowed and 
worked during the year, and each working seemed to have no effect upon the weed; 
after every working the plants came up as strong as ever, until the last working—a 
harrowing in early June—and from then on they seemed to fade away, and at harvesting 
they showed no ill effect upon the wheat crop. It will be remembered at the time 
when the harrowing was done the weather was dry and warm with cold nights, being 
most suitable for weed killing. I had previously heard that there was a certain time 
when the weed could be checked with a working of the soil, and it now remains to 
be seen if they will come up as strong again in the coming year. Smutty Wheat ,— 
Last season I secured some wheat for seed which contained a good sprinkling of smut. 
The variety was Ourrawa, one very subject to smut, in fact the greatest drawback the 
wheat has. I gave it a thorough pickling with copj>er carbonate. The weather at time 
of sowing was wet and showery, suitable condition for dry pickling. The crop at harvest 
irsB almost free from smut. I have used the dry method of pickling wheat now 
for a tiumber of fears, and have found it very satisfactory. I always make a practice 
of using fresh pickle during the process of pickling, never using that which comes 
into the retainer, although 3ie cost is a little more. Wimmera Bye Grass ,—Another 
noteworthy feature during the year Was the spread of this grass Upon stubble land. 
!The Heed was sown with the previous wheat crop. Sheep readily ate the grass and did 
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upon it. Anyone desirous of trying the grass should establish a 
broad leaf type. Another plant that is making its appearance—especially this last 
year ^upon loamy soils is cluster clover. Stock relish it, and 'every effort and means 
should be adopted to encourage its growth and spread, for it will mean much to those 
who are engaged in grazing. Fat Lambs ,—Three years,ago a neighbor and I purchased 
a line of Merino ewes, taking half each; last season his were mated to Dorset Horn rams 
and mine to the Shropshire. Upon the same day, and to the same selling agents, we 
foiwarded a consignment of 60 lambs each; in appearance three of his lambs would 
weigh four of mine dressed weight, yet mine valued Is. more per head, the agents 
stating that mine were purchased by export buyers and his by local butchers. From 
this it plainly shows that as we have to rely on the export trade to get rid of our 
surplus of lambs, we shall have to study the requirements of the oversea purchaser 
in every way, not only in our lamb trade, but in our bacon and pork trade, and, in 
fact, everything we desire to export. In an endeavor to obtain fodder with as much 
nutriment as possible for use during autumn, I cut some Cape barley for hay very 
green, and so far all stock are cleaning it up, eating practically every straw. It is 
thrown out in the paddock for them to pick over. I have been particularly struck 
with the condition kept by two brood mares with foals at foot and supposed to be in 
foal again, their condition has been everything that can be desired. The mares have 
an abundance of milk for the foals. This hay is light and bulky, but if, on the other 
hand, it shows to be a good feed with more succulent nature than our other hays, it 
may pay to grow a little of it for autumn feeding peisonally. When it is cut care 
should be exercised in stooking, not stocking too soon and not building large round 
atooks, as it has a tendency to go fusty. Another point, in cutting tie the sheaves 
close to the butt, this will save a lot of trouble in handling. In the past year I have 
had considerable experience in keeping rabbits under control. The observation is 
simultaneous destruction of the pest is desirable, and all landholders should insist that 
this be done.’’ A spirited discussion took place. Mr. A. Helly thought barley hay 
for milking cows was too heating and gave the animals sore mouths. The writer 
replied, saying that probably the hay was cut too dry. Mr. M. Yelland said he often 
cut barley hay for feeding sows with litters. (Secretary, L. Yelland.) 


March 24th.—^Attendance, 27. 

Debate. —The Milang Branch debated with Belvidere, to an excellent attendant of 
members and visitors, the subject being ‘‘Free Trade v. Protection.^' The visiting 
team being Messrs. I. Echett, M. Pearce, and S. Cheriton, and the local team Messrs. 
Beasley, A. Mattison, and L. Young. Belvidere supported free trade and Milang 
protection. After a spirited debate the adjudicator, Mr. Cochrane, announced that 
the Milang branch won by half a point, the results being 82i to 82 points. (Secretary, 
L. Yelland.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Blackheath .... 
Macclesfield .... 

Hartley . 

Port EJlliot. 

Yundi. 

Jervois. 

6/4/34 

19/4/34 

18/4/34 

21/3/34 

18/4/34 

19/4/34 

27/3/34 

16/3/34 

28/3/34 

24/2/34 

31/3/34 

26/3/34 

8 

13 

9 

11 

All members 
30 

1 

in 

Paper from Journal . 

Address—K. Bowen. 

E. Paech 

H. Ross 

D. Harvey 

J. Colebatch 

T. Smart 

F. Baily 

E. Bell 

“ Pastures,” H. White .. 
Address—^M. Jacobs .... 
Addresses—E. Wilcox and 
C. Butler 

onoal Bay . 

Tweedvale . 

Kuitpo . 

Scott's Bottom . 

Scott’s Bottom . 
Yundi 

JLU 1 

16 

Q 

Cinema Lecture—N. 
Wicks 

TMsnllRIliAIl .. 

B. Schapel 

J. Pickup 

E. Atkinson 

E. Atkinson 

O 

7 

7 

“ Beekeeping Mr. 

Ringwan 

TySAmiftsioii 

# 

All Members 

Addresses — Bi. Hill and 

T. Smart 



H. C. Pritchard 
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WOMEN> S BRA NCHES. 

THE FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 

(Continued from Page 1195.) 

The Place op Milk in the DiETr 

Milk contains an abundance of protein, fat, carbo-hydrate, and inorganic salts. 
Its unique proteins are not only of * superior value when used alone, but are also 
especially adapted to supplement the <leficiencies of the proteins of the cereals that 
form so large a part of the daily ration of mankind. The scientific investigations 
of milk that have been made in the past three decades have all demonstrated that 
it plays an essential role in the human dietary, and is of particular benefit to the 
very young. Furthermore, they have also furnished |an explanation of the esteem 
ini which milk and its products have been held by the human race since the dawn 
of civilisation. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to point out that milk is not a perfect food, inasmuch 
as it does not, when used as the sole source of nutriment, supply adequate quantities 
of all of the factors required for the normal growth and well-being of animals. 
Although the consumption of liberal quantities of milk along with a dietary of other 
natural foods enhances physical development and health, its exclusive use over long 
periods of time has always led to nutritional disaster. This conclusion is the result 
of many futile attempts to rear and propagate calves, dogs, pigs, rabbits, and rats 
on milk diets under experimental conditions. Calves fed milk alone may grow 
fairly well for two to four months, but their weights then remain stationary; the 
animals become indilTerent to food, and their joints become enlarged and stiff, with 
resultant interference with locomotion. Nervous disorders are also common 
symptoms. When rats are fed exclusively on whcfle milk, either fresh, boiled, auto¬ 
claved, or dried, their initial growth may be satisfactory, but later on they become 
retarded in growth, and reproduction does not occur. If the diet is continued 
Sufficiently long, nutritional anaemia may result, depending on the availability of 
copper and iron in the cage and bedding. 

The unfortunate “experiments’^ that have been unwittingly conducted on l)abie 9 
reared with the mistaken idea that milk is their perfect food should be mentioned 
in this connection. Malnutrition, loss of appetite, inability to sit erect and walk 
at the normal age, fretfulness, anaemia, and ricketts are some of the untoward 
effects of a diet of milk alone over very long periods of time. The evidence is 
overwhelmingly convincing that milk is not a complete food for either man or 
animal, and should never be used as the sole food for any prolonged period of time> 
either for babies or for adults. 

The Nature of the Dietary Deficiency of Milk. 

The addition of various food products, natural or purified, to milk dietaries may 
improve the diet in varying degrees, depending on the nature of the added food 
and the proportions in which it is administered. Bunge long ago showed that 
milk contained very little iron, but that young animals are able to grow for a time 
by virtue of a storage of this substance in their bodies at birth. Daniels found 
that soy beans, either as the meal or fh^eal cbsh, were a satisfactory addition in pro¬ 
moting growth and reproduction in rats. Hart and co-workers were able to prevent 
or cure the characteristic milk anaemia in rats and other animals by introducing 
email amounts of copper, in addition to iron, into the ration. 

McCollum and his associates conducted some interesting experiments with rats 
in an effort to find what foods could supply the substances in which milk is. 
deficient. They fed diets that in most cases contained 60 per cent, of whole milk 
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powder, the rest consisting of dextrinized starch, together with one of the follow¬ 
ing foods Wheat and its various products, casein, gelatine, alfalfa, butter fat, cod 
liver oil, lard, egg yolk and albumin, hemoglobin, agar agar, beef liver, orange 
juice, and inorganic iron and copper salts. Of 38 diets used, only 24 allowed for 
production of young, and only 4 of these produced fifth generation young. Of the 
natural foods, liver appeared to be the most potent in supplementing the milk, but 
gave no better growth and reproduction than was secured by inorganic iron and 
copper together. 

The conclusions reached by numerous investigators are that the outstanding 
deficiencies in milk are iron and copper, and that when these are supplied, although 
only very small amounts are needed, a milk diet will allow the animal body to 
function normally. 

Effect of Heat on the Nutritive Value of Milk. 

When milk is subjected to heat, certain changes take place which affect its 
physical character more than its nutritive value. A film forms on the surface of 
the milk boiled in an open utensil. Constant removal of this film will result in a 
diminution of both iirotein and inorganic salt content. 

Alterations of the protein occurs to such an extent that when the heated milk 
is coagulated by rennin or by the acid of the gastric juice a softer and finer textured 
curd is obtained than with raw milk. Digestion and absorption of, the protein are 
thereby facilitated. The lactalbumin of the whey undergoes partial denaturation, 
but is not damaged' from a nutritive standpoint, by long continued heating such as 
accompanies the commercial evaporation of milk. ^Hence, persons who are unable 
to drink raw milk can often take evaporated milk without disagreeable results. 

When milk is heated, a small amount of both calcium and phosphorus may be 
precipitated, but the nutritive value and ease of assimilation of the inorganic salts 
are probably not changed. The lactose and fat undergo no change, except that the 
latter, in evaporated milks, is broken up into much finer globules, which are more 
evenly distributed, more thoroughly emulsified, and hence are more readily acted 
upon b 3 '^ the digestive enzymes. A slight caramelization of the sugar may occur, 
thereby changing the taste slightly to resemble that of boiled milk. 

The scurvy-preventing substance, vitamin C, is the only vitamin that undergoes 
rapid destruction upon being heated under ordinary conditions. Although boiling 
without stirring for a short period of time may not destroy it, commercial 
methods of concentration, evaporation, or drying leave little vitamin C in the final 
product. 

During pasteurisation the only constituent of milk that suffers deterioration is 
vitamin C. This is of no great consequence, however, since its original content in 
milk is so far below the optimal for the child that additional vitamin C must be 
supplied from earliest infancy. 

Bioixigical Effects of Diets that Contain Milk 

Other experiments have been reported which show remarkable growth and re¬ 
production in rats, and give a scientific explanation for the wholesome effects 
observed in man when milk forms a liberal part of his diet. Perhaps the most 
widely discussed study is that conducted over a period of years by Sherman and 
Campbell. Two groups of rats, consisting of 1 male and 3 females each, were 
fed similar diets, the only difference being that 1 contained one-stxth whole milk 
powder and five-sixths whole wheat, whereas the other consisted of one-third milk 
powder and two-thirds of whole wheat. On the latter diet the rats grew faster, 
reproduced earlier, gave birth to more young, and reared a larger number of young 
rats. At the end of a year there were 361 descendants from this group, in con¬ 
trast to 77 from the group that received the lesser proportion of milk powder. 
Furthermore, the animals that received more milk were of a somewhat larger size 
at all ages, and when maintained on the diet until natural death ensued, on the 
average lived distinctly longer than the others. 
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Tot DahjY Milk Requirement. 

A discussion of the nutritive valnt* of milk would not Ix' ('onijdofo without con* 
sideration of the quantity required to mnko a dutai} optimal During infancy 
and childhood, because of the rapid increubo m bizc oi llie bkckdoii, the need! for 
inorganic salts is relatively enormous. Their assimilation and retention by the 
growing body is proportional to the amount eaten. In other words, large salt 
intakes induce the utilisation of especially large amounts of calcium and phos¬ 
phorus. Sherman and Hawley have found in children that maximum retention 
of these constituents occurs when a minimum of 1 quart of cow’s milk isi consumed 
daily. This amount then has been taken as the standard required by a child to 
supply sufficient material for the normal growth of its skeleton. 

Many pediatricians, however, believe that on account of the buikiness of a quart 
of milk, and its low caloric value, it may be difficult for a child to eat enough other 
foods to obtain a well-balanced dietary. Loss of appetite, poor gastric motility, 
and anaemia are among the symptoms attributed to excessive milk drinking. 
Eliot, in the bulletin published by the Children’s Bureau, “The Care of the Pre- 
School Child,” advises that at least Ih pints of milk be consumed daily. 

If 1 quart of milk be given, careful selection off other foods must be madie in 
order to supplement the deficiencies of milk. As brought out in this article, these 
deficiencies are calories, iron and copper, and the vitamins other than A. Additional 
roughage is also advisable. Generous amounts of,fruits and vegetables, both raw 
and cooked, egg yolk, glandular meats, cod liver oil, and small amounts of whole 
cereal grains to supply calories make ideal additions to a diet built around 1 quart 
of milk per day. 

The Cost and Economy op Milk. 

Most students of the science of nutrition are united in the belief that, under 
the economic and social conditions existing in this country, milk furnishes more 
of the substances essential in human food for the same amount of money than 
does any other single item of the dietary. Many technical reasons for this belief 
in the superior food value of milk have been given in the preceding sections; the 
present section deals with the extent to which milk can be considered as an 
economical food. 

The economy of milk involves much more than a mere consideration of cost,, 
for the question of the unique food value of milk must also enter into the dis¬ 
cussion. The cost is significant only in terms of food value received for money 
expended. 


THE PLACE OF MILK IN THE CHILD’S DIET. 

In order to reduce the problem to practical terms, it is necessary to consider the 
economy of milk from the relationship of the monetary value of a given quantity 
of Tnilk to its contetnt of the dietary essentials, and also to show tne contribution 
of this given quantity to the total daily food requirements of an individual. The 
daily food needs of a school-age child have therefore been chosen as the dietary 
standard to be met, and 1 quart the unit quantity ^of milk. These selections were 
made on the basis of the Sherman-Hawley experiments, which showed that optimum 
storage of calcium in children is attained when 1 quart of milk, is consumed daily. 

Although the number of units of vitamin A in many foodstuffs is known, the 
quantity required by the human body has not been definitely established. The 
experience of many investigators has indicated, however, that 1 quart of milk 
supplies the requirements of the child for vitamin A. 

The quantities of protein and iron in milk are measurable, and the food fuel or 
energy value of 1 quart of milk is known. The child’s need for protein was cal¬ 
culated on the basis of 12 per cent, of the 2,500 caloric standard, and the daily 
iron requirement was taken as 0.015 gram. 
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It is clear that n liberal proportion of the essential constituents of a child's diet 
is supplied by the onnsumption of 1 quart of milk daUy) and that milk is a satis¬ 
factory basic food around which to build an adequate diet. The next point for 
■consideration is, therefore, the correct selection of foods with which to supplement 
the quart of milk in making up the dietary. The cost of . these foods, when com¬ 
pared with the price paid for milk, will reveal to what extent milk can be con¬ 
sidered an economical food. 

Milk an Economical Food. 

Obviously, with less than half of the dietary essentials to be supplied, and, at 
the same time, with more than two-thirds of the calories still lacking, there is a 
wide range of foods from which to choose the remainder of the diet. Many com¬ 
binations that insure an adequate diet have been devised, and for the purpose of 
the present discussion, one of the simplest is here presented. According to this, 
the daily diet of a child should contain the following foods, if the diet is to be 
complete:— In addition to the quart of milk, two or more kinds of fruit, of which 
one should be a citrus fruit or tomato; two or more vegetables, one preferably raw; 
one or more servings of whole grain cereal or bread; one or more servings of a high 
protein food, such as meat, fish, eggs or cheese; and enough additional food to ful¬ 
fil the energy requirement. The problem in this case then is to select foods that 
yield about 1,800 calories which, when added to the 675 calorics supplied by the 
quart of milk, furnish the 2,500 calories required by the child. An illustrative list 
of foods that might be selecte<l is shown in Table IV. 

By supplementing milk with these foods, not only the necessary energy is 
supplied, but the diet is rendered adequate in other respects as well. Ample 
quantities of vitamin C are contained in the raw fruits and vegetables, and iron is 
provided by the meat, fruits, green vegetables, egg, and wholel grain cereal. The 
protein and phosphorus requirements are met by the meat, cereal, and egg, and a 
liberal excess of vitamin A is supplied by the butter, egg yolk, and green 
vegetables, thus providing for the much desired ‘‘health reserve'' of this vitamin. 
The calcium requirement has already been nmt by the milk, and properly so in 
view of the probability that the calcium of milk is more completely utilised by 
children than is that from other sources. 


Table IV.— An Illustrative List of Foodstuffs that Might he Served Daily to 
Supplement 1 Quart of Milk for a Child 10 to 12 Years Old, 


Foods. . 

1 orange. 

1 apple. 

1 serving prunes. 

1 serving coleslaw. 

1 serving peas .. .... .. 

1 serving whole grain cereal 

1 egg.. .. .. 

1 serving meat. 

4 servings bread stuffs .... 

1 Joz. butter.. 

1 medium-sized potato .. .. 

1 serving Brown Betty .. .. 

2 small cookies. 

Sugar or other sweets .. .. 


Calories. 

75 

100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

70 

100 

400 

300 

100 

200 

100 

100 


Total. 1,845 

Let us now examine the cost of these foods. When 1 quart of milk, which forma 
the foundation of the diet, costs 6d.*, this sum has satisfied the child’s requirement 
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for calcium; has provided all, or practically all, of the vitamin A needed; has sup¬ 
plied nearly all of the phosphorus, two-fifths of the protein, more than, one-fourth 
of the energy, and one-sixth of the iron. On the other hand, what must be paid 
for the foods that supplement the milk in completing the diet? Purchased at 
moderately priced markets, and at a time when staple food products are extremely 
low in price, this supplementary list of food costs approximately Is. 3d.* This 
brings the cost of the meals for one day to about Is. 9d.*^ There is, of course, a 
considerable variation in the price that has to be paid for these supplementary 
foods, and the selection of a wider variety of foods of choice quality adds materially 
to the total cost. But, bearing in mind the large nutritive contribution made by the 
quart of milk and the small fraction of the cost of the day’s meals for which it 
may be procured, it is clear that milk may be regarded as a fundamental item of 
the child’s diet, and, in the true sense of the word, as an economical food. 

Cost of CALCiui^i in Vabious Foods. 

A still closer analysis of certain of the dietary factors of milk taken singly shows 
that many of these can be supplied at lower cost in milk than in any other way. 
One of the most striking examples of this arises from a consideration of the 
requirement of the human body for calcium. The question is frequently raised 
whether adults ordinarily obtain sufficient calcium from other foods than milk. 
Fruits and vegetables are generally regarded as good sources of calcium, and are 
often depended upon to take the place of milk in this respect. The question 
really involves two quite different considerations:—First, is it possible to supply 
the calcium needed by substituting fruits and vegetables for milk; and, second, if 
this is so, is the substitution economical from the point of view of cost? 

For the present discussion the calcium requirement of the adult is taken at the 
generally accepted standard of 0.67 gram, daily. This amount of calcium would 
be supplied by the ingestion of slightly more than 1 pint of milk, which is Ithe 
quantity usually recommended for the adult. In what quantities must fruits and 
vegetables be eaten if milk is to be supplanted by them as a source of calcium? 
For convenience, let us take the fresh fruits and vegetables from the supplementary 
food in Table IV.—oranges, apples, peas, and cabbage. The calcium content of 
these foods is as follows:— 

Foods. Measure. Calcium (gm.) 


Apple. 1 0.011 

Orange. 1 0.066 

Peas. i cup 0.014 


Cabbage (shredded). 1 cup 0.036 


Total. 0.127 

It is evident that, when served in the quantities designated, these fruits and 
vegetables do not meet the daily calcium requirement of the adult—an amount 
nearly fulfilled by 1 pint of milk. The second bar represents the contribution made 
by the calcium present in the quantities of fruits and vegetables proposed. Only 
one-^th of the day’s calcium requirement is met by the fruits and vegetables if 
these are eaten in the amounts stipulated. It is clear that, if they are to be 
depended upon as the sole source of calcium, it would be necessary to consume five 
time^ the suggested quantity in order to meet the calcium requirement. In other 
' words, it would require 6 oranges, 5 apples, 5 servings of peas, and 5 cups of 
cabbage to furnish the amount of calcium needed each day. Aside from the prac¬ 
tical difficulty of consuming such quantities of these foods, there is the more 
pertinent question of cost. 
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To obtain the calcium needed for the day in milk may cost 3d.* To obtain the 
same amount of calcium in the form of oranges, apples, pea^ and cabbage the cost 
would be, at the lowest, Is. lOid.* But the reader may point out that it is not the 
primary function of fruits and vegetables to furnish calcium. It is true that these 
foods serve other useful purposes, and their value to the body should not be dis¬ 
counted on the basis of this discussion. The fact remains, however, that the person 
who buys adequate amounts of calcium in the form of fruits and vegetables instead 
of milk must eat far greater quantities of these than are required to fulfiH, their 
other functions in the body. Obviously, such a procedure would not be defensible 
if economy were the main consideration. 

Although it is evidently impracticable to maintain the calcium intake at a proper 
level by depending alone on fruit and vegetables, one may still feel that the other 
foods in the diet, exclusive of milk, fruits and vegetables, may meet this reijuire- 
ment. That this is not the case may be shown by referring once more to the 
supplementary food list. The calcium content of the foods in this list is fairly 
representative, but the quantities recommended arc those to be used in supple¬ 
menting tho daily quart of milk in the diet of a child. The energy value is 
approximately 1,800 calories, whereas an adult at a sedentary occupation requires 
approximately 2,800 calories. It is necessary therefore to increase the suggested 
quantities by approximately 50 per cent. Table V. gives the calcium^ content of 
the item of food in the supplementary food list. The total calcium that can be 
derived from this diet is about 0.3 grants. If this is increased by 50 per cent, 
in order to make up the amount of energy necessary for the adult, tho intake of 
calcium would be 0.45 grams. It is clear, therefore, that this diet is markedly 
deficient in calcium. The substitution of cheese for a part of the protein would, 
however, do much toward correcting this deficiency, since cheese contains 
relatively more calcium than any of the other foods mentioned. 


Table 


V. — The Calcium Supplied Ly the Items of the Supplementary Diet Shown 

in Table IV. 


Foods. 

Prunes. 

Rolled oats. 

Egg. 

Meat. 

Bread stuffs (4 servings) 
Potato (1 serving) .... 


Calcium (gm.) 
.. 0.018 
.. 0.017 

.. 0.032 

.. 0.008 
.. 0.076 

.. 0.017 


Orange, apple, peas, and cabbage 


0.168 

0.127 


Total. 0*295 

The necessary quantities of these foods may be bought for from 9d.* to Is. OJd.* 
Again the economy of milk is evident. One pint supplies practically the whole of 
tho adult’s daily need of calcium for about 3d.* The other foods in the diet supply 
from one-half to two-thirds of the quantity needed at more than three times the 

Although a child’s need for calcium is satisfied by 1 quart of milk, the equivalent 
in calcium is not only difficult to obtain on other foods, but is much more costly 
in comparison with the milk. 


Milk in the Low Cost Pood Budget. 

In the making of food budgets, milk and its products have always ^en accorded 
a place. One widely used guide for the division of the food fund m the o>ie-fifth 

pllm first suggested by Gillett. This plan recommends spmidmg one-fifth of the food 
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budget for milk and cheese, and approximately one-fifth for each of the other four 
main groups of foodstuffs. It should be noted particularly that this division is 
suggested for a family living at a fairly comfortable level of expenditure for foods. 
The extent to which Gillett regards milk as an economical food is revealed by* her 
recommendations when the food fund is reduced below the comfort level. She has 
found from experience that, when there is less money to spend, it is necessary to 
use nearer one-third of the food money for milk and cheese in order to provide 
adequately for the needs of the family. As the total amount of money spent for 
food is decreased, care must be exercised to see that the quantity of milk used is 
not lessened. 

In direct line with the above suggestions regarding the distribution of the food 
fund are the specific recommendations made by Sherman as to the purchase of 
foods when the diet must be reduced to its cheapest level. He says, in brief:— 
^^The diet should be built around bread and milk. The lower the level of expendi¬ 
ture, the more one must forego other foods, and concentrate effort upon providing 
these two, supplemented by a little of some inexpensive fruit or vegetable.” He 
follows this with the statement:—^‘Milk builds bone and muscle better than any 
other food, and, more than this, milk is both the cheapest and surest protection 
from nutritional deficiencies.” 

Gillett and Rice have recently shown, by a study of the budgets of city families, 
that those families which spent a larger proportion of their food fund for milk 
and cheese actually bought their total food supply more economically. The study 
involved a detailed investigation of the diets of city families on low incomes. One 
hundred of the families were ^^uninfiuenced” in the buying of their food; an 
additional 20 families were ‘*infiuenced” by investigators, who gave specific in¬ 
structions in food values. The findings of the study made in 1928 were compared 
with the findings of a similar study made on approximately the same number of 
families and imder similar conditions in 1914. 

It is interesting to see the extent to which the investigators were successful in 
influencing families in the distribution of their food money with respect to the 
purchase of milk. (A graph published in the original bulletin shows the percentage 
of the food fund actually spent for milk and cheese by the four groups of families 
studied.) From this it is evident that there was a definite although small increase 
in the proportion spent for milk and cheese from 1914 to 1928. This was probably 
the result of the general dissemination of knowledge of food values over a period 
of years among the “uninfluenced” group. The pronounced and significant differ¬ 
ence between the “uninfluenced” group and those under the tutelage of the trained 
advisors of both years, 1914 and 1928, is striking. The 1928 study was prompted 
by the desire to obtain information to guide in making revision, if such were 
necessary, of the suggestions on food expenditure for low-income families. Whether 
or not such change in the distribution of the food budget is significant rests 
entirely upon the effect on the cost and quality of the family diets. Is there, for 
instance, an advantage in so shifting the distribution of the food fund that more 
money is spent for milk? And, if so, is this advantage so pronounced that low- 
income groups ought to be urged to adopt this plan for their own food expendi¬ 
ture? The findings of the study appear sufficiently conclusive to answer the 
questions in the affirmative. The survey of family dietaries showed that, as the 
distribution of the food fund approached that recommended, it was possible to 
purchase diets of higher food value at less cost. 

[•In tKe original BiUlettin the money values referred to were quoted in cents. For 
the convenience of local readers, these have been converted to Australian coinage 
on the basis of 1 ce7it. equal to id.— Editor.] 
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POTATOES—60 WAYS FOB 60 DAYS 


[By A. L. Mablatt.] 

{Special Circular Issued by the University of Wisconsin, U,S.A,) 

Thrifty housewives know that a ^^big potato crop” means a cut in the family 
food bill. When potatoes are plentiful they may be used widely, from soups to 
desserts, for their mild flavor does not become tiresome, and they are wholesome 
and easy to prepare. 

The potato contains valuable proteins, minerals and vitamins, in addition to 
its starch, so that it need not be forbidden food' for persons on a reducing diet^ 
providing it is properly balanced with milk, meat, flsh or eggs. 

In comparing the value of the potato with such cereal foods as wheat, oatmeal 
and com, scientists have found it has a better muscle repairing content; it is very 
high in alkaline salts, which are needed to offset the acid salts of meats; it is fair 
in iron; low in Vitamin A (as are the cereals), fair in vitamin B, but high in vitamin 
C; and that it contains one of the easiesii starches to digest. Vitamin A, it will 
be remembered, is very important, as it gives increased resistance to infections. 
Vitamin B determines the quality of the appetite, and prevents poor nutrition 
conditions. Vitamin C, in which the potato is rich, prevents scurvy. 

While the iron in potatoes is not high, yet if they are eaten in liberal quantities 
the iron becomes of value. The potato is also low in lime salt, but this is easily 
supplied by using plenty of milk when serving potatoes. 

The high vitamin C value of the potato has been known for many years. In 
the famines in Ireland, when potatoes were the only food, there was no scurvy, 
and also in the days of sailing vessels it was commonly known that when ships 
had a plentiful supply of potatoes the sailors never suffered from scurvy. In 
Poland and Russia, where the potato is very important in the diet of the rural 
people, such diseases as pellagra and scurvy are practically unknown. 

In America, where potatoes are used as a supplementary food to balance the 
proteins of milk, meat and eggs, the values of vitamins A, B, and C are adequate 
for all but very young children. For them, vitamin A must be enhanced by the 
use of butterfat, and for infants by the use of cod liver oil or sunshine as a 
protection against rickets. 

Potato Builds Muscle. 

In several studies made with adults who were fed a uniform diet, including 
potatoes, to the extent of 21bs. to 2ilbs. a day, the body weight stayed nearly 
constant, the digestion was excellent, and the people did not tire of the diet. 
These studies indicated that the potato is able to sustain the body in a state of 
nitrogen balance, so that even in muscle building this vegetable is a distinct aid 
in the diet when costs must be considered. In comparing the value of the potato 
with wheat bread, 1 3oz. potato (320 potatoes to the bushel) is equal to 2 slices 
of white bread, or 10 medium-sized potatoes will equal 1 11b. loaf of bread, or 
Ibush. of potatoes will equal in all ways 32 11b. loaves of wheat flour bread. 

Food Value High. 

The main calorie or heat-producing value of the potato is in its starch, which 
has been known as one of the most satisfactory of starches for human food. It 
is of interest to know that in human feeding where the potato is used as one of 
the main foods, even up to 21bs. or 31bs. in the diet, steaming seemed to be the 
method that was found most satisfactory for the long period; but the potato 
lends itself to all methods of cooking. The problem is to reduce the quantity of 
mineral loss by safeguarding the methods. 
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Loss OF Minerals in Cooking. 

Studies in our agricultural laboratories at the University of Wisconsin have 
shown that steaming, baking, or cooking without water in the waterless cooker 
are all better than boiling the potato in the skins, or boiling it after peeling. 
In the latter case the percentage of loss in both mineral matter and protein may 
be very high. Recent work from these same laboratories indicates that loss of 
manganese, one of the minerals found in the potato, may^ through pressure cook¬ 
ing or boiling in a moderate amount of water, be as high as 9 per cent. As 
manganese is now known to be an important element along with calcium, phos¬ 
phorus, magnesium, iron, chlorine and iodine, the method of preparation in cook¬ 
ing the potato becomes important. 

Methods of Cooking. 

In careless preparation and cooking of * the potato, as high as 30 per cent, of 
its food value may be wasted. This loss is greatest in the muscle-building material 
(protein), and in the mineral matter. For example:— 

1. Peeling and slicing the potato, allowing it to stand a long time in water 
before cooking, will waste the protein and mineral matter. 

2. Placing the peeled potato, without previous soaking, in cold water and 
bringing the water quickly to the boiling point will waste the protein and the 
mineral matter. 

3. Placing the peeled potato at once in salted boiling water and boiling the 
water rapidly will waste less of its protein and mineral matter. 

4. Baking or steaming the potato with the skin on wastes none of the protein 
or the mineral matter. 

If roughage is needed in the diet, the baked potato should be eaten with the 
skins on. 

5. Cooking the unpeeled potato without water in a heavy covered vessel over 
the direct heat destroys none of the protein or the mineral matter. 

The rule should be to boil or steam the potato and remove the skin after it is 
cooked. Then the potato may be cut into the form appropriate to any one of 
the fifty or more ways in which it can be served. 

If peeled and cooked in boiling water, the water in which it is cooked should 
be used with the potato, or saved to be used in making soup or in making bread, 
because the water in which the potato is boiled may contain 30 per cent, of the 
protein and 30 per cent, of the mineral matter. The most wasteful method of 
preparation and cooking may mean a loss of over half the protein and over a 
ihird of the mineral matter. 


Baked Potatoes. 

1. Bake potatoes of medium size and smooth skin; 30 to 40 minutes should 
make them mealy. 

2. Boil large potatoes for 5 minutes, and then bake for 40 minutes in a hot 
oven. 

3. Rub the skin of potato with sweet fat, and then bake slowly in a moderate 
oven 50 to 60 minutes. This will keep the skin tender and edible. 

4. Baked potatoes must be broken open as soon as tender. Too much cooking 
will, because of the confined steam, make the starch sticky and the potato soggy. 

5. When potatoes are baked and the family is not ready for them, the 
potatoes may be cut in halves and the mealy centres removed, beaten smooth with 
cream or fat, returned to the shells, and kept warm in the oven. 

^ Boiled Potatoes. 

1. Place washed but unpeeled potatoes in boiling salted water (1 teaspoon salt 
to 1 quart water). Boil potatoes from 20 to 30 minutes, or until easily pierced 
with a fork. Drain the water. Heat the potatoes, in a dry vessel until all water 
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from surface of potato is evaporated. Remove the skins, and prepare according 
to any rule calling for cooked potatoes. 

Steamed Potatoes. 

1. Steam the potatoes without peeling. The steaming process must be con¬ 
tinuous and rapid for about 30 minutes. When the potatoes are tender they 
should be removed from steam and drie<l in a hot oven. They are then ready for 
further preparation before serving, or they may be served in their jackets. 

Flavorings. 

Because the potato is mild in flavor it lends itself to varied uses with other 
foods in preparation of dishes. 

1. Salt : Because of its potash salts we demand instinctively the use of common 
salt in the cooking of the potato. This instinct is founded on a vital need, as the 
two salts balance each other in the normal human body. 

2. Pepper: Black, sweet red (paprika), or cayenne may be used in all potato 
dishes. 

3. Onion is always an excellent flavor for potato served as chowder, soup, 
creamed, or in form of bean or meat loaf. 

4. Garlic, raw, may be chopped and used in potato salad, oi the sections or 
eloves of garlic peeled and sliced may be cooked with the potato dishes in which 
tomato, onion, or meat form a part. The cooked garlic has a mild flavor quite 
different from the onion flavor. 

5. Jlerhs: Th 3 nne marjoram, bay leaf, summer savory, may be put into the 
water in which the potato is boiled, thus varying the flavor, but the amount used 
should be very small. Such variations in flavor should be useci rarely. Mint 
leaves may be used in the water in which new potatoes are cooked. 

6. Curry Powder: Curry powder, which is so commonly used in East Indian 
cookery, may be used in preparation of potato curries, in which potato takes the 
place of rice. Curry should be used only when the cook knows the family is 
fond of it. 

The potato is native to the region including Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and North 
Chili. Along the arid desert which forms the Pacific coast of this region there is 
a succession of cemeteries in which mummies are found, accompanied not only 
hy dried plants, hut also by funeral vases of terra cotta, on some of which are 
pictured food staples and fruits of the ancient inhabitants, Dried potatoes have 
been found in these graves, and funeral vases picturing potatoes are abyndant. 

The potato was introduced into Europe in the latter* part of the IQth century, 
although there is some question as to how this was done. In American agricul¬ 
ture the potato was unknown until the early part of the ISth century. In all 
countries, however, there was strong opposition to the introduction of this nevf 
vegetable. Some protested on account of its presumed harmful effect on the mind, 
and others because it was not mentioned in the Bible. The cultivation of 'the 
potato in France was first brought about ly Parmentier; and in 1785 at a fete\ 
the king used the flowers of the potato as a buttonhole bouquet, and Martel 
Antoinette wore them in her hair. 

BREAKFAST. 

The preparation of breakfast should consume as little time as possible. There¬ 
fore use potato recipes which will call for potato which has been cooked, as hashed 
brown potato. 

Boiled Potato with Gravy (serves 6).—Steam or boil the potato in its jacket 
until tender (20 to .30min.); peel and serve unmashed with butter or with cream 
sauce or creamed dried fish or creamed dried beef. 
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Cream Sauce ,—2 level tablespoons fat, 4 level tablespoons flour, 2 cups milk, 

1 teaspoon salt, J teaspoon pepper. Melt the fat, add the flour, and stir until 
a smooth mixture. Add all the milk, and place in the dish in another dish con¬ 
taining boiling water (double boiler), and cook until the mixture is smooth and 
thick like cream, stirring constantly. Add the seasoning.* (Any sweet clarifled 
fat from beef, chicken, or pork may be used, or any of the butter substitutes 
may be used in place of butter.) One-fourth teaspooir of soup coloring will 
improve the color and flavor of the sauce. 

Variations may be made by adding to the completed sauce 1 cup of flnely 
divided salt fish, which has been allowed to soak in water over night and* the water 
drained in the morning, or the same amount of finely divided dried beef may be 
soaked over night, drained, and added to the sauce. In both cases the sauce should 
be reheateti thoroughly before serving. 

Any left-over meat may be cut into iin. cubes and added to rhe white sauce in 
the proportions of } cup of meat to 2 cups of the sauce. 

Potato Hash (serves 4-6).—Equal parts of finely chopped cooked potato and 
chopped cold cooked fish or meat may be used as a basis for a breakfast dish. 

2 cups chopped potato, 2 cups chopped meat, 1 teaspoon salt, i teaspoon pepper, 

3 tablespoons fat, i cup boiling water. Melt the fat in the frying pan; add the 
potato and meat mixture, pour over the top the water, and cook slowly without 
stirring until the under surface is a rich.brown. Fold as an omelet and serve 
hot on a platter. 

Omelet (serves 4).—1 cup mashed potato, 1 teaspoon of pepper, 1 teaspoon salt, 
3 eggs, 3 tablespoons cream or milk. Wash eggs and separate the whites and 
yolks. Add the yolks to the potato and beat until there are no lumps. Season 
with onion juice, if desired, and chopped parsley. Beat the whites until stiff, and 
fold into the potato mixture. Put into a well-oiled frying pan, and bake in oven 
tintil brown. Then turn and fold on (hot platter. Serve at once. 

LUNCHEON OR SUPPER. 

The potato may be the principal ingredient in soups, chowders, or purees, the 
main vegetable served with hot breads and cheese dishes, or a part of a meat 
substitute dish, ,such as croquettes or a loaf. It may appear in the salad, in the 
hot breads, or in the dessert. 

Soups. 

Cream or Potato Soup (serves 4-6).—1 quart milk, li cups cold mashed 
potato or 3 medium potatoes boiled in their skins, peeled, and mashed, 2 table- 
-spoons fat, li tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon chopped onion or onion sprouts, 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley (may be omitted), li teaspoons salt, i teaspoon 
white pepper, or i teaspoon red pepper, i bay leaf (may be omitted). Heat the 
milk in a double boiler with onion and the bay leaf. These should be removed 
before the milk is used. Melt the fat, add the flour, mix until smooth; add the 
milk, return to the double boiler and cook, with stirring, until the mixture is 
smooth. Add the salt, pepper, and the mashed potato, beating} until smooth. Heat 
thoroughly, and sprinkle in the chopped parsley just before serving. 

Fish Chowder (serves 4-6).—ilb. pound salt fish, 3 cups potato cut in small 
pieces, 4 cups milk, 2ozs. salt pork, 1 small onion (chopped); i teaspoon pepper, 

2 tablespoons flour. The fish may be cod fish, smoked halibut, or any other dried 
fish.. The fish should be free from bone and cut into small pieces. ^ If very salt, 
it should soak in water over night. The salt pork should be cut into small pieces 
ajid cookect with the chopped onion until the onion is a golden brown. Add the 

*A11 measures are level. Do not pftck or press into the cup or spoon, but lightly 
fill the measure. 
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potato, and cook for 10 minutes. Add the milk and fish, and cook slowly in a 
double boiler or over a water bath until the potatoes are tender. Add the flour 
mixed to a smooth paste with an equal amount of cold water. Add the pepper and 
additional salt, if necessary. Cook until the mixture is creamy. 

Corn and Potato Chowder, —In the above recipe substitute 1 pint of canned 
com for the fish. 

Potato and Tomato Chowder, —In the fish chowder recipe in place of 1 cup 
milk, use 1 cup of canned tomato pulp added after the flour has been thoroughly 
cooked in the chow’der. Serve as soon as possible, else the tomato may curdle the 
milk. 

Vegetables. 

Scalloped Potatoes, —Cut the potatoes in slices Jin. thick. Place the potatoes 
in layers in a greased dish. Pour thin white sauce over them. Bake in a slow 
oven one hour, and, when half done, sprinkle with oiled crumbs. 

Potato and Curry (serves 6).—4 cups potato, cut in dice, J cup onion chopped 
fine, 1 cup boiling water (in which potato has been cooked), 4 tablespoons oil 
(com), 1 teaspoon curry powder, 2 teaspoons salt,. J cup grated cheese. Peel and 
cut the raw potatoes into Jin. dice, boil until they are tender In just enough 
water to cover. Cook the chopped onion in the oil until the onion is golden brown. 
Add the potato and a half cup of boiling water to the onion. The water .should 
just cover the potato. Additional boiling water should be added as needed. When 
the potato is tender (15 minutes) add the curry powder, which has been mixed 
with an equal quantity of cold water. Mix gently, and pour the potato mixture 
into the serving dish, sprinkle with the grated cheese, and serve at once. 

Armenian Potatoes (serves 6).— i cup oil, 1 quart of raw diced potato, i cup 
tomatb pulp, i cup water, IJ teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon paprika or white pepper, 
1 garlic separated into cloves, and each clove peeled' and sliced, 1 bunch parsley, 
or 1 tablespoon dried parsley. Mix in the orden given, and bake in a covered dish 
in a slow oven 40 minutes. 

POTATOES USED AS MAIN DISH. 

Potato O^Brien (serves 4).—2 cups diced cooked potato, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 
tablespoon fat, J cup skimmed milk, 1 teaspoon salt, J teaspoon pepper, 1 green 
pepper cooked and chopped, J cup grated American cheese, J cup bread crumbs. 
Make the sauce, using the fat, flour, milk and seasoning. Mix the potato and 
the green pepper with the white sauce and cheese. Put in a baking dish, and 
cover with the bread crumbs and brown in a hot oven. Note.—Canned red peppers 
can be used in place of green pepper. 

Pittsburg Potatoes (serves 4).—1 quart potato cut in cubes, Jib. milk cheese,. 

1 can pimentoes, 1 onion, 2 cups white sauce, J teaspoon salt. Cook potato cubes, 
and onions finely chopped in boiling salted water 5 minutes. Add pimentoes cut 
in small pieces, and cook 7 minutes; then drain. Turn into oiled baking dish, 
and pour over white sauce mixed with cheese and salt. Bake in modierate oven 
until potatoes are soft. 

Cheese and Potato (English) (serves 4).—3 cups raw! potato sliced thin, 3ozs.. 
fat, 4ozs. grated cheese, 2 cloves garlic chopped fine, 2 teaspoons salt, J teaspoon 
pepper. Arrange in baking dish, using alternative layers of potato, cheese, fat,, 
and seasoning. Cover tightly, and bake in moderate oven until the potatoes are 
tender (1 hour). Decorate with chopped parsley, and serve in the baking dish. 
(Note._The use of garlic gives the cheese a flavor resembling parmes^.) 

Julienne Potato with Savory Sauce (serves 4).—^3 cups potato cut in strings, 

2 teaspoons mixed herbs, 2ozs. fat, 2 small onions (chopped), 2 tablespoons flour, 
1 pint milk, 2 teaspoons salt, J teaspoon pepper. Cut the raw peeled potatoes 
into strings the sixe of macaroni. Cook them in boiling salted water 20 minutes. 
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Brown Ihe chopped onion and the herbs in the fat. Add the llour, stirring 
thoroughly; add the milk, salt and pepper, and cook in a double boiler 20 
minutes. Strain and pour over the cooked potato. Sprinkle with grated cheese 
and serve. 

Potato and Lima Bean Loaf (serves 4-6).—IJ cups cooked lima bean (sieved), 

2 tablespoons fat, i cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, J teaspoon sage, 2 cups riced 
potato, i cup milk, i teaspoon fat, i teaspoon fat for brushing. Mix first five 
ingredients, and place in bottom of an oiled dish. Whip together the hot potato 
and the remaining ingredients. Place this mixture on top. Bake in quick oven. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 

Potato and Bean Cutlets (serves 4).—1 cup riced potato, 1 cup riced lima 
beans, 1 can pimentoes, i cup bread crumbs. Mix thoroughly, and salt to taste. 
Form into shapes to look like cutlets. Dip into beaten egg, and sprinkle with 
bread crumbs, and bake in a moderate oven until slightly brown. Turn carefully, 
and brown on the other side. Serve with a tomato or cheese sauce. 

Cheese Satice. —2 tablespoons fat, 2 tablespoons flour, IJ cups milk, 1 cup 
grated cheese. Brown the flour in the melted fat, add the milk, and cook for 5 
minutes, and add the cheese. Remove from the fire, and stir until the cheese is 
melted. 

Potato Puffs (serves 4-6).—2 cups mashed potato, 2 eggs, i cup milk, 1 tea¬ 
spoon salt, 1 cup grated cheese. Add the milk to the potato and beat until 
thoroughly blended. Add the beaten egg and salt, gradually adding the grated 
cheese. Bake in buttered tins or ramekins in a slow oven. 

Stuffed Potatoes, —Select medium-sized, smooth-skinned oval potatoes. Bake in 
a hot oven until tender, being careful not to over-brown the skin. Cut the 
potatoes in two lengthwise; remove the potato pulp, being careful to leave shells 
unbroken. Mash the hot potato; add either milk or cream as for mashed 
potato. Season as follows:—To each cup of potato add i saltspoon salt and 

1 saltspoon of pepper. Fill the shells with this mixture, rounding the surface 
so that it is the shape of the original potato. Bake for 10 minutes in a hot 
oven. 

Varioitions. —Fold into the two cups of seasoned potato pulp the beaten white 
of an egg; pile lightly in the potato shells, and bake. Grated cheese J cupful to 

2 cups of potato pulp may be used. 

Surprise Potatoes, —^Bake the potatoes as in the preceding recipe. Out one end, 
hollow out the centre of the potato; place in each potato one egg which has 
previously been poached;«cover with mashed potato, stand potato in the oven for 
5 minutes, and serve. 

American Kedgeree (serves 6).—1 pint diced potato (cooked), 1 pint kidney 
beans (cooked), 2 hard boiled eggs, 1 medium sized onion, 2 teaspoons curry 
powder, 1 teaspoon lemon juice or vinegar, 2 teaspoons salt, i teaspoon pepper, 
2ozs. fat or oiL Chop the onion fine, brown in fat, add curry powder and lemon 
juice; cook 5 minutes; add the potato, beans, chopped white of the eggs. Heat 
in stew pan or baking dish. Serve with top covered with the yolk of eggs 
passed through sieve. 

Vegetaible Curry (East Indian) (serves 6).—2ozs. diced carrot, 2ozs. diced 
turnip, 2ozs. diced potato, 2ozs. cooked peas, 2ozs. cooked beans (navy, kidney, 
or haricot), 2 hard boiled eggs (sliced), 4 peeled bananas (sliced), 1. peeled apple 
(diced), 2o2s. oil or butter substitute, i pint water, J pint milk, 1 level table¬ 
spoon turmeric, 1 level tablespoon curry powder, 1 tablespoon flour (com or- 
riee). Brown the diced v^etables in the fat; add the fruit, the curry powder, 

^ turmeric and flour; mix thoroughly; add the water; then simmer for 4 hour. 
Add the milk and hard boiled eggs. Heat and serve with a border of boiled rice. 

Quick Oven Browned Potatoes, —Cut potatoes in • 1-inch slices. Place in an 
oiled baking pan; cover with fat, and bake in a moderate oven. Bacon drippings 
are especially good to use for the fat. 
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Meat Loaf (serves 4-6).—11b. ground beef, fib. ground pork, i cup mashed 
potatoes, i cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, i teaspoon pepper, J teaspoon minced onion, 
if dasired. Mix all ingi’edients together, and form into a loaf. Bake in a hot 
oven from 45 minutes to 1 hour. Potato takes the place of egg as a binder. 


SALADS. 

Potato Salad (serves 4-6).—6 hot boiled potatoes, 1 tablespoon finely chopped 
onion, 2 tablespoons finely chopped parsley. Cut the potatoes into iin. cubes, 
mix hot with the onion and the parsley, and add any salad dressing, French, 
boiled, or cheese. Mix thoroughly and chill. Using the potato hot allows the 
dressing to penetrate much more thoroughly, so that the flavor is uniform 
throughout. 

Variations, —To the above any one of the following may be added:—1 cup 
ehopped celery, 1 cup diced carrots, 1 cup peas, 1 cup diced cucumbers, 2 hard 
boiled eggs, the whites diced and the yolks rubbed through a sieve. 

Salad Loaf, —Place a layer of Ipotato salad in a glass dish, cover with layer of 
meat salad. Alternate until dish is full, pressing into firm layers. Chill and 
unmold on platter. Decorate with mayonnaise dressing and red pimento, and 
serve on lettuce leaf. 

Macedoine Salad (serves 6).—1 cup diced potato (cooked), J cup diced carrot 
(cooked), i cup cooked peas, i cup shredded cooked string beans, J cup cooked 
diced beet. Mix with J cup of French dressing or boiled dressing. Garnish with 
parsley or shredded cabbage. 

Southern French Dressing, — i cup oil, i cup vinegar, juice of i lemon, 1 tea¬ 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 teaspoon mustard,^ i teaspoon paprika or white 
pepper, 1 clove garlic (sliced). Pour into bottle, and shake thoroughly before 
using. This will keep in a cool place for an indefinite time, and is always ready. 

Cheese Salad Dressing. —1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 tablespoon fat, J cup 
vinegar (mild), i cup grated cheese, i teaspoon paprika or white pepper, 2 tea¬ 
spoon salt, 1 tablespoon onion juice (optional). Add flour to warm fat. Add 
milk, and cook as for white sauce; add vinegar and warm. Then add seasoning 
and cheese. 


DINNER. 

Potato cooked in some form has become the accepted accompaniment of the 
meats served at dinner. It may be served with the meat as the main source of 
starch to balance the protein of the meat as baked potato, potato puffs, mashed 
potato, potato croquettes, or as creamed potato. It may be reserved to serve as 
a side dish in the form of a potato salad, or it may be served as part of that 
popular dish, a New England dinner, corn beef and cabbage. 

Mashed Potato. —Select medium-sized potatoes; scrub thoroughly, and cook 
in boiling water, or steam until tender. Peel, add 1 tablespoon hot milk or cream 
or fat, and 1 saltspoon of salt, and i saltspoon of pepper to each cup of .potato. 
Beat the mixture with a fork until light and' white. Pile in a hot serving dish. 

Variations. —Mash the potato wdth the seasoning, and put it through a potato 
ricer, letting it faU into a baking dish, so that it piles lightly. Brown the surface 
in a very hot oven or under the broiling flame. 

Baked Potato.See preceding rules. i. • u i 

j^ote .—The baked potato must never be allowed to wait without being broisen 
open as soon as it is cooked. Even then it quickly loses its mealiness on standing. 
Therefore, the potato should be put into the oven at a time when it will be done 
at the moment when it should be served. In case of delay, following any of the 
rules for stuffed potato wHl prevent the potato from becoming soggy before 

serving. 
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Potato and Celery Hash (serves 4).—6 medium sized boiled potatoes, 1 cup cut 
celery, 1 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons fat. Mix the cold potatoes with finely cut 
celery. Add the salt and the melted fat, stir together, place in a hot oven, and 
bake until well browned on top. Stir the potatoes, and let brown again. Repeat 
this two or three times until the potatoes have browned throughout and the celery 
is well cooked. 

Raw diced potatoes may be cooked with the celery in boiling salted water for 
20 minutes. When tender reduce water by rapid boiling; add the fat, pouif into- 
baking pan, and cook 10 minutes in the oven. 

Potato Balls (serves 4).—3 cups mashed potato, 1 teaspoon salt, i teaspoon 
white pepper, 1 egg beaten slightly^ Beat the potato, salt, pepper, and I of the 
egg together. Measure in tablespoons; dip each in fiour, and roll either in the 
form of balls or in cylinders; place in an oiled baking dish, brush ihe surface of 
each ball with the remainder of the egg mixed with an equal amount of milk. 
Brown in a hot oven 20 minutes. 

Potato Souffle (serves 4-6).—4 cups hot mashed potato, 1 tablespoon melted 
fat, 2 tablespoons milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon pepper, yolks of 2 eggs, 
whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff. Mix all but the whites of the eggs in the order 
given; beat thoroughly, fold in the stiffly beaten whites, pile in a baking dish, 
and cook until the mixture puffs and is brown on the top. 

Franconia Potatoes.—Select small (2oz. or 3oz.) potatoes. Peel; place around 
the roast in the baking dish 30 to 45 minutes before the meat will be cooked. 
The potatoes should be golden brown in color and tender when served. 

Potato Peanut Loaf (serves 4-6).—pint mashed potatoes, 1 cup ground pea¬ 
nuts or i cup peanut butter, 2 teaspoons salt, i teaspoon pepper, i cup milk, 
2 tablespoons fat, 2 eggs. Beat the entire mixture together, and place in greased 
baking dish; set in a second pan containing hot water, and bake in the oven until 
firm. Servo with tomato sauce. 

Potato Fish Loaf. —The same as above, except in place of ground peanuts use 
chopped cooked fish. 

Shepherd^s Pie (serves 4-6).—2 cups cooked fiaked fish, 1 cup soup broth 
(beef), 1 tablespoon fat, 1 tablespoon fiour, i teaspoon salt, J teaspoon pepper, 
2 cups mashed potato. Put diced or fiaked fish in baking dish. Add sauce made 
of the fat, fiour, seasoning and broth. Cover top with mashed potato, brush with 
fat or cream, and brown in a hot oven. 

DESSERTS. 

Potato and Carrot Pudding (serves 6).—i cup fat, 1 cup grated raw carrot, 

1 cup grated raw potato, 1 cup brown sugar, IJ* cups seeded raisins, 1 cup nuts, 

2 eggs, 3 teaspoons baking powder, i teaspoon cinnamon, i teaspoon cloves, i tea¬ 
spoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon salt, li cups fiour. Cream butter, add sugar, beat; 
add eggs, beat. Add vegetables. Mix and sift baking powder and seasoning with 
fiour, and beat; then add fruit dredged with small part of the flour. Steam 3 
hours. 

Lemon Potato Pie (serves 4-6).—3oz. potato, 1 cup sugar, grated rind of 
lemon, juice of 1 lemon, 1 cup boiling water, yolks of 2 ^gs, whites of 2 eggs, 
a tablespoons powdered sugar. Peel and grate the potato into the water. Cook 
5 mi^uteB, stirring constantly. Add the sugar, grated rind, yolk of egg; cook until 
the Doixture thickens, stirring constantly. Add the juice of the lemon and pour 
the mixture^ kto the baked crust. Beat the whites of the eggs stiff, fold in the 
powdered sugar, spread over the filling so that the meringue touches the crust, but 
is rough over the entire surface. Bake in a moderate oveni* until a delicate brown,. 
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Chocolate Potato Cake (serves 6).—| eup mashed potato, i cup fat, 1 cup sugar, 
2 slightly beaten, J cup grated chocolate, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking pow¬ 
der, i teaspoon salt, f cup milk. Cream fat and sugar. Add eggs and potato. 
Add the flour, mixed with the baking powder and salt, alternately with the milk. 
Add the chocolate last. Bake in layers or muffin tins. 

Chocolate a/tid Nut Potato Cake (serves 6).—cups sugar, 1 cup lard or butter, 
J cup cooked potato, i cup milk, 2 cups flour, 4 eggs beaten lightly, i cup chocolate 
(melted), i cup chopped nuts, i teaspoon cloves, J teaspoon cinnamon, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Cream sugar and fat. Add potato and mix thoroughly; add milk 
and flour alternately. Add the eggs beaten lightly, chocolate, nuts mixed with 
spices, and lastly sift over surface baking powder, and beat thoroughly. Cook in 
well oiled muffin tins 20 to 30 minutes in moderate oven. 

White Potato Custard (serves 4-6).—2 cups riced baked potato, 4 eggs beaten 
slightly, 1 cup sugar, ^ cup fat, i cup thin cream or top milk, juice and rind of 
1 lemon. Mix in the order given; beat hard for 5 minutes; pour into pans lined 
with pastry crust. Bake in hot oven 20 to 30 minutes, or until custard is set. This 
makes two pies. 

Variations .—Cooked in the form of patties, this will make eight. 

Potato Fondant .—^Using mashed potato as a base, work it into powdered sugar 
until it has the consistency of fondant. Flavor and forni into fancy candy shapes, 
eolor or coat with melted confectioner’s chocolate, and serve as Christmas candies 
for children. 


HOT BREADS AND YEAST BREADS. 

PotcUo Pancakes J. (serves 4-6).—12 raw potatoes grated (large), 3 teaspoons 
salt, 2 tablespoons milk, 2 eggs beaten, i cup flour. Mix the above ingredients, 
beat thoroughly, and cook on hot greased griddle. 

Potato Pancakes II. (serves 4).—2 cups priced potatoes, 1 teaspoon* salt, 2 eggs 
(beaten), 2 tablespoons flour, i cup milk. Mix the above ingredients in the order 
given; beat thoroughly, an bake on hot greased griddle. 

Potato Muffins (serves 6).—4 tablespoons fat, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 egg^ 1 cup 
mashed potato, i teaspoon salt, 1 cup milk, 2 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder. Cream the fat and sugar. Add the ^gs, well beaten, then the potato. 
Mix thoroughly. Sift flour, baking powder, and salt. Add milk and flour and beat 
smooth. Bake in greased muffin tins 25 to 30 minutes. 

Potato Biscuit (serves 4).—1 cup mashed potato, 1 cup flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons fat, i cup water or milk. Sift together flour, 
baking powder and salt. Work in the fat with fork or knife. Add potato, and mix 
thoroughly. Then add enough liquid to make a soft dough. Roll the dough lightly 
to about iin. in thickness. Cut into biscuits, and bake 12 to 15 mmutes in hot 
oven. 

Potet Lefse {Potato Lefse ).—Take left-over mashed potatoes in which cream and 
salt have been added while mashing. When cool add white flour enough to make a 
stiff dough. Taking a spoonful at a time, roll into a sheet as thin us paper, .and 
bake on top of a moderately warm stove or pancake gnddle, browning both sides 
well. As they are cooked, place them, in a covered dish and serve hot or cold. When 
hot they may be spread with butter and sprinkled with sugar and rolled before 
serving. 

VaricBtion .—They may be spread with butter and hot lutefisk, and rolled at the 
table just before eating. 

Potato Bread I. (two loaves).—J cup hot water or milk, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 tea¬ 
spoons fat, 2 teaspoons sugar, 3 cups mashed potatoes, 6 cups flour (24ozs.), i cake 
compressed yeast, i cup lukewarm water. Put hot water, salt, fat, and sugar in 
bowl, add mashed potatoes, mix well. Soften the yeast in lukewarm water, and 
add to the potatoes when lukewarm. Add one cup of flour and knead in 
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thoroughly; then add the second cup, kneading thoroughly, then the remaining 
cups. This dough will seem very stiff and difficult to knead, but all the flour must 
be added, or the dough will be very soft at the second kneading. Let rise until 
double its bulk (about 3 hours). Knead slightly, and shape into loaves. Let rise 
until double its bulk, and bake in a moderate oven 60 minutes. 

A larger amount of potatoes may be used in this recipe, but, as potatoes are 
about 75 per cent, water, if the amount of potato is increased, the hot water should 
be omitted. If no water is used, 4 cups of flour will, make two loaves of bread. 
The bread will be difficult to knead, but is of very good quality. 

Potcito Bread //.—Recipe for 6 Loaves (by weight).—61bs. mashed or riced 
potato, 4ozs. sugar, 3ozs. salt, i pint fat, 5ozs. compressed yeast, 61bs. wheat flour. 
Put the mashed potato into a mixing bowl, add the sugar, salt, and fat. Mix the 
yeast cake with the lukewarm water, add to it the other materials, and stir in the 
flour until the dough will not stick to the sides of the bowl. Knead until elastic, 
10 to 15 minutes. Moisten the top of the dough with a little water to prevent a 
hard crust forming, and set to rise in a warm place. When double its bulk, cut 
down from the sides of the bowl, and knead again for a few minutes. Divide the 
dough into three portions, shape into loaves, and put into slightly oiled pans. Let 
rise to double their bulk, and bake in a moderate oven for about 1 hour. 

Denver Biscuits. —1 quart milk (scalded and cooled), 1 cup of mashed potato, 

1 cup sugar, 1 cup melted lard, 1 cake compressed yeast softened in 4 cup water, 

2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons salt, flour to make a soft 
sponge. Let it rise until it is full of gas bubbles. Add more flour to make a stiff 
dough. Cut or knead thoroughly, and put in the ice box for 24 hours. It will 
keep 5 or 6 days. When any of the hot breads are desired, take the amount of 
dough necessary, and prepare it as for any of the hot breads—^buns, dinner rolls, 
sticks, parker house rolls, Swedish rolls, hot cross buns, or clover leaf buns. 


HOME TREATMENT OF MINOR AILMENTS. 


[Paper read by Miss A. BiUlen at a recent meeting of the Yurgo Branch.] 

Bee Sting .—^Remove the sting and apply ammonia or a solution of carb. of soda, 
common salt, or permanganate of potash. If the sting is about the eye, mouth, or ear, 
do not use ammonia. If the patient is suffering from shock, keep him warm and give 
stimulants, i.e., hot coffee or tea or sal volatile in water. 

Biliousness .—Take 2 grains of calomel at bedtime and 2 drams of Epsom salts in 
half a glass of water in the morning. Very little and simple food should be taken. 

Siclc Meadache ,—^If this is not the result of billiousness, it may probably be duo to eye 
trouble, and an oculist should be consulted. 

^ Indigestion .—Ten grains bismuth carbonate, 20 grains magnesium carbonate, 20 
grains carbonate of soda. Take the above mixture in milk- or. sodawater 3 times a day 4 
hour after meals. Do not drink with meals or within’' 4 hour—longer if' possible- 
before or after a meal. Substitute wholemeal bread for brown and take me^s as dry 
as possible— i.e., no soups or liquid foods. 

Blister .—^Prick the blister with a sterilized needle and cover with boracic ointment 
on a rag. If caused through ill-fitting shoes, dust the socks with boracic powder. 

BoUs. —^In adults these are usually caused through rich foods. The patient should go 
on a .light diet for a few days. Boiled Spanish onions are beneficial. Sponge the boil 
several times a day with a solution of 1 part carbolic acid to 20 parts of-water unless 
in the region of the ear or nose, when a doctor should be consulted. In children, boils 
are often due to malnutrition, so the diet should be looked to. An addition of chemical 
food is a good tonic. The skin around the affected area should be sponged with boracic 
acid powder 1 dram, vaseline loz. Change of air and plenty of sun out of doors will 
help to build up the health. 

irriiaied or Painful Byes .—^Bathe with 1 part of boracic acid to 40 parts of water. 

Ule^atsd Mouth. —^Wash out the mouth with loz. borax and 1 pint water, or mix 64 
grains of borax with loz. of clarified honey, and use. 

Sore Throat.—Oargle with loz<. borax in 1 pint of water. 
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ConstipMion.-—li this is cbronie, the use of an. aperient over a period is necessary, 
th6 quantity being gradually dinimished and then relinquiahed. Lriquid paraffin in 
•doses of 1 teaspoon to 1 tablespoon is a good lubriicant. Cascara Sagrada tablets have 
a mild action and can be taken over a period of 2 months. Constipation may yield to 
a change of diet—afresh fruits and vegetables and wholemeal bread in place of meat and 
white bread. M there is straining and a wish to empty the bowels, relief can often be 
obtamed by using a warm stool or a stool containing warm water. To train the bowels, 
nothing is better than regular habits. As constipation may lead to greater evils, it 
should never be neglected. 

Slight,^ Clean Cuts ,—Cleanse by holding under a running tap of cold water. As soon 
as bleeding stops, bring the cut edges together, sprinkle with boracic powder and 
bandage. 

Grazed Dirty Cuts .—^Wash ^e graze and cleanse with a solution of peroxide of 
hydrogen or ordinary turpentine. Cover with boracic dressing. If festering occurs, 
wash with a solution of carb. soda in water and dress with boric or cyanide gauze. 

Diarrhoea ,—^Where the attack has come on suddenly and food is probably the cause 
(usually food contaminated by flies), give ^oz. or loz. castor oil, or a smaller dose in 
the ease of children, withholding all solid food. If this does not effect speedy improve¬ 
ment or the pain is severe, put the patient to bed between warm blankets, with hot 
water or hot bran bag on the abdomen and send for the doctor. The diet should be 
milk and sodawater or milk and limewater. In summer, milk must be boiled and cooled 
in a ^sition to which flies cannot get access. As the attack passes, arrowroot and 
smooth milk puddings can be given, then poached eggal or steamed fleh, leading up to 
the ordinary diet, avoiding stringy meat, fruit skins, and similar indigestible 
substances. There is a heavy list of infant mortalities from summer diarrhoea in 
Australia, the cause being usually food contaminated by flies and unwashed fruits, 
though it may follow from a chill due to sudden change in the weather. 

Earache .—This may be due to a boil in the ear, neuralgia, impaction of wax, or 
teething in children among other causes. Heat some bran in a small muslin bag in 
the oven and apply to the ear as hot as can be borne. If the pain is Continudus, 
a doctor should be seen. 


German Measles .—The incubation period is 14 days. Symptoms: cold, running 
nose, sore throat, pains in back and legs, glands swell in neck. A rash quickly appears 
on face and neck, spreading down over the body. It lasts from three to five days. 
Put patient in bed and keep there until rash facies. Give light, digestible food, such 
as milk, junket, milk puddings, custard, &c., until appetite returns. Keep patient 
away from other children until all catarrhal symptoms in throat and nose have dis¬ 
appeared. Children exposed to infection should remain apart for 20 days. 

Growing Pains .—These pains felt by children in the bones and around th© joints 
are not due to growth, but are in most eases symptoms of rheumatism, and should 
have attention by a doctor. 


Influenza .—^Do not wait until it is impossible to perform ordinary duties, but as 
soon as the cold symptoms appear take a hot bath and get into a warm bed at once. 
Keep to a diet of slops until the temperature drops, and keep the bowels working 
freely with cascara. When the acute stage is passed, a light varied diet can ^ 
substituted, aided by tonics. If the attack has been severe, the patient should remain 
in bed four days after the temperature returns to normal. After influenza the patient 
is apt to suffer fnom marked depression, and a holiday by the sea is advised. 

Cold.—It is as well to follow the directions for influenza by going to bed and 
conflning one’s diet to liquids fon a day at least, until sure that it is no than 

a cold. Do not go to public meetings until the risk of infection is over. Colds and 


influenza are highly contagious.- 

Tetarms or Look jaw .—The cause is a microbe introduced through some wound or 
cut in the skin. For prevention, all wounds should be th^onoughly cleanswl at once. 
Where there is stiffness in the muscles in the region of the 

neck, the patient should be given a warm bath and pud to bed and the doctor sent for. 

Measles.—IncvLhntion period seven to 14 dayA Ee^mbles a severe cold m 
st^ with temperature running up to lOOdeg. to lOSdeg. Three or ^onr later 

redacts appear^on the neck, face, and body, and small pmk 

the patiOTt should be isolated in a large airy room at a temperature of about 65deg. 
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Slops should be given until the temperature drops, after that light floods. The patient 
should not leave bed until the temperature has been normal for seven days. Any 
complications need careful attention—the most serious being broncho-pneumonia, and 
requires constant medical attention. The safegfuarding of young and delicate children 
from infection is of great importance. 

ilncubation period two to three weeks, quarantine 25 days. Symptoms are 
pain in the glads and feverishness, swelling of the parotid gland near the ear. The 
fever passes away in four to live days, and the swelling begins to subside in 10 to 12 
days. The patient should be kept in bed for a week or 10 days, and in his room for 
another week. The diet should be fluid. A warm poultice or cotton wool should be 
applied to the swollen face; the mouth frequently rinsed with warm water containing 
a little permanganate of potash. Everything should be disinfected when the patient 
leaves the room—this applies to all contagious diseases. 

Hives or Netilerash .—In older children or adults they may be due to eating shellfish, 
mushrooms, cheese, eggs, pork, pickles, pastry, or strawberries; wearing rough flannel 
next the skin, violent emotion, worms, goutiness, bites of insects, use of cjosmetics and 
hair dyes, and the taking of certain drugs. In treatment, the cause must be ascer¬ 
tained. If acid indigestion, take 10 to 15 grains of bicarbonate of sodja in a wine¬ 
glass of water. If the disorder is severe in children with accompanying digestive 
disorder, give an emetic, J teaspoon mustard in tumbler of warm water, and when 
this has acted 3 teaspoons of castor oil. Regulate the diet, restricting to milk at 
first, experimenting to find out which food seems to disagree. To relieve the itching, 
dissolve 1 teaspoon of carbonate of soda in a tumbler of warm water and bathe 
the affected parts. A simple dusting powder consists of 1 dram of zinc oxide and 
loz. starch. Sometimes a week in bed on a milk diet will cure the eruption. 

Prickly Heat ,—^Bathe in a solution of loz. of bicarbonate of soda to each gallon 
of water, rubbing the akin afterwards with lemon juice or carbolic lotion (1 part 
carbolic to 60 parts water), tor dust with equjol parts of oxide of zinc, boric acid, 
and starch. 

Scarlet Fever, —Symplons: The onset is usually sudden. Tho temperature rises 
rapidly to 103deg. and more. The tongue is furred, the throat sore and vividly red, 
and the pulse rapid. The patient looks dull and stupid. Usually there is vomiting, 
and in younger children convulsions are frequent. The face is flushed. From 24 to 
36 hours after the first symptoms the rash breaks out, generally on neck and chest. 
It consists of very fine red spots, each surrounded by red shading, soi that the whole 
skin of the body becomes bright red. Tho chin and lips remain pale. ' Sometinnes the 
rash occurs in patches and is mistaken for measles. The tongue in the beginning is 
covered with thick white fur, except the tips and edges, which lare bright red. Ui a 
few days the coating falls off, leaving the tongue r^, dry, and covert with redder 
spots. After three or four days the body rash begins to f^e and 'the skin commences 
to peel, the process lasting three weeks or longer. Severe complications are possible, 
but in the lighter cases much the same treatment is used as in measles. Exceptional 
symptoms call for special medical treatment. 

Convulsions .—In severe cases the face and limbs are contorted, the face is either 
dark or pale, there may be frothing at the mouth, and the ton^e is often caught 
between the teeth and bleeds. They may occur at the beginning of many diseases, 
such as fevers, pneumonia, and influenza, but are often due to overloaded stomachs 
and some irrit^t in the bowels. They are frequently seen during teething, but apart 
from some digestive trouble, teething alone does not bring on convulsions. Place the 
child in a warm (not hot) bath, the temperature such as can be borne by the bare 
elbow. Apply cold water to the head, .^ter the bath, place the child in a warmed 
bed and give ia dose of castor oil. The food should be of a very lijght nature until 
all symptoms of convulsions have gone. 

Whpoping Cough ,—The flrst symptoms are those of an ordinary cold with spasmodic 
cougMng. . This may last for a few days, or even a fortnight before the characteristic 
' ^ whoopdevelops. As the child cannot take air into its lungs at the proper rate, 
its face grows blue, there is a long, deep inspiration which causes the whoop.’’ The 
child shc^d be isolated and either clothed in flannel or kept in bed, though in really 
warm weAther ttiey are better* out in the sun. By attacking the early ^^cold” the 
dlsem may beTshortened. The diet should be plain and nutritious, all rich food, 
sueb as meats, egp, and foods fried in fat should be avoided. Fruit is beneficial. If 
the Child is in bed chest fomentations three time a day should be given, cover warmly 
or add a warm bran bag after. The vapour from 1 teaspoon of compound tincture 
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of benzoin added to 1 pint of boiling water and inhaled brings relief. A hot bath 
and chest fomentations at bed time are beneficial. The child should drink water 
freely. If the child is running about, try some shredded garlic in the shoes, taking 
care there is something, such as muslin, between the bare feet and the garlic, or the 
feet will blister. It will cause the child’s breath to smell, but should cure the cough 
very rapidly.* 

In all cases of contagious diseases everything used by the patient and everything 
in the room should be disinfected. It is a good plan to hang a sheet which has been 
dipped in some disinfectant in the doorway. 

Chart for the Nursery. 



Time after 

Isolation 


Infection after 

Period after 

ninesB. 

which Illness Infection Ceases. 

Exposed to 


Begins. 


Infection. 


Days. 


Days. 

German measles 

7-21 

10 days after rash appears . . 

. 21 

Measles 

10-14 

2 weeks after rash appears .. 

. 16 

Mumps 

10-14 

3 weeks, and only then is swelling has sub- 



sided a week . 

. 24 

Whooping cough 

1-14 

In 6 weeks from. first ‘ ‘ whoop ’ ’ 

if cough has 



ceased 2 weeks.. 

. 21 

Chickenpox 

11-24 

After every scab is off .. 

. 29 


1 dram equals 1 teaspoon. 


AITBUEN (Average annual rainfall, 24 0(>in.). 

April 6th.—Attendance, 19. 

Home Nursing. —Paper read by Mrs. Burfield—‘‘For a fraternity of women who 
live in the country, sometimes many miles from a doctor, one feels that perhaps the 
advice about choosing a well ventilated room, free from draughts, and containing 
as little furniture as possible, &c., while being very good advice, might well be left 
to the good sense of the housewife, and a few suggestions as to prevention of illness 
and treatment of minor accidents be more useful. Bums and scalds are wounds 
noeding very early treatment, for the exclusion of air to the part is vejy important. 
For this reason the white of egg is very useful, and is genei<ally on hand, in which 
case break the egg, remove the yolk, and pour the white over the affected part, 
covering it with clean linen and bandaging it. This will relievo tho pain and heat, 
and the bum can later be dressed with sterilized vaseline. The most effective treat¬ 


ment for bums, however, is the applicatioit of picric acid. A bottle of this can be 
kept on the kitchen mantlepiecve with a .iar containing clean linen and bandages, and 
is ready for any emcreency. Soak the linen in the picric acid and apply very wet 
to the burn, cover with cotton wo-ol, and bandage. It will give immediate relief. 
If the bum is extensive, there is always a certain amount of shock to be treated. 


which should be done by putting patient to bed, applying hot bottles to feet (being very 
sure to cover them well to prevent another bum), andl giving the patient a hot drink. 
Bums to the eye by splashing fat or lime, &c., are best treated by dropping a few 
drops of castor oil into the eye. Sties in eyes can be most painful, and if, when 
they first appear, the eyelash in the centre of the swelling can be removed, and the 
lid frequently rubbed with castor oil, it will often relieve the trouble before it develops. 
When the swelling and redness persists, fomentations of Epsom salts will be found 
most beneficial. For children who have long distances to go to school in hot weather, 
and are prone to have trouble with their eyes, dark glasses are advised. Colds, if 
taken in the very early stages, can often be warded off by taking ammoninted quinine 
and cinnamon—2 tablets of quinine with 10 drops of cinnamon for adults, and half 
doses for children. Cuts and abrasions after being cleansed (with horacic lotion 
1 teaspoon to 1 pint, or 1 teaspoon of salt to pint of boiling water) should be 
painted with iodine, dean linen kept for treating wounds can be aseptic by ironing 
with a very hot iron. Any wounds caused by msty mails ©■r fa.nn or garden implements 
should be taken to the nearest doctor for injection against tetanus, which is very 
provalent. Croup in children can be relieved by giving the child a spoonful of olive 
oil with sugar sprinkled on it. If the first dose is eje(^d, follow it ^mediately bv 
anotW and the croup will be relieved. This is a more simple remedy than the 1, 2, 3 
compress, which is often used effectively, consisting of 1 tablespoon of methylated 
spirit, 2 of vinegar, and 3 of water. If a cloth is wrung out in Ibis solution and 
wrap^ around the throat it should be covered with a dry cloth to prevent the bed 
elothes being wet. In numing case of ^taiess at home it m 

to the mother when the patient rofosee td eat, but it must be remembered that this 
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is often Nature’s way of saying that food would be harmful to the complaint. Milk 
and eggs contain all the elements of food that the body requires. For those who 
object to drinki]^ milk, a spoonful of Bovril can be added to a cup of milk and taken 
as soup, or if given :as a drink, should be taken to the patient in a cup instead of a 
glass, to disguise the milky appearance. Milk jellies aan be made very tempting, 
and tea, coffee, or cocoa may be made with boiling milk instead of water Doinks 
of water in between these milk meals will relieve and cleanse t^ dry moutli„ and will 
also tend to increase the flow of urine and thus dispose of much of the waste products 
of the body. Keeping the bowels open, either by a mild a^rient or enemas of soap 
and water, will often remove the cause of all the trouble, except in cases of seveare 
abdominal pain, which, if it does not clear up after the application of hot foments 
and cannot bo traced to eating green fruit or indigestible food, should at once be 
reported to a doctor.” (Secretary, Miss L. Dennison.) 


BALUMBAH. 

April 4th.—Attendance, 14. 

Mrs. H. Van Heythuysen gave an address, ^'Scalds and Their Treatment.” 
Immediately on scalding wrap the affected pasts in soft cloth dipped in olive oil, 
which must be used plentifully to prevent sticking. It is very necessary to keep the 
air off the scald, as this causes it to bum and sting. Wherever it is even slightly red 
or inflamed, be sure to put on plenty of oil. Keep up this treatment for two or three 
days, then gently smeiar on zinc ointment or vaseline and keep well wrapped in lint. 
If, by any chance, the scald is blistered, do not break the blisters, but keep on with 
the oil treatment. Breaking the blisters causes them to sting much more than if 
left to break themselves. (Secretary, Miss V. Wohling.) 


THE USE OF DRIED FRUIT IN THE HOME. 


[Paper by Mesdames D. McPeat and E. Stacy.] 

There is a wide variety of fruit grown in this district, and drying enables us to 
have fruit all the year round, which is a great help to the housewife with the prob¬ 
lem of variety for the daily menu. Many kinds of fniit can be dried—^nearly all 
vine fruits, several varieties of stone fruits, also apples, pears, &c. The vine 
produces one of the most nutritious of all fruits, and grows very luxuriantly in 
Clare. The vine embraces sultanas, currants, and lexias. The large, thin skinned 
grapes are used for puddings, and dried on the stems in clusters make an ideal 
dessert. Raisins are a life-giving food; 11b. of raisins has been proved to represent 
an energising food value equal to lilbs. of beef, 61bs. of apples, 51bs. of bananas, 
4ilbs. of potatoes, 20 eggs, or 41bs. milk. The remarkable food value of raisins 
makes their daily use a blessing of health. 

To prepare the fruit for cooking, a good plan is to wash and pick it as soon as 
the grocer has fulfilled the order. When quite dry store in tins or jars, and it is 
ready for use when required. Breakfast dishes can be made more nutritious by the 
addition of raisins. For oatmeal porridge, add raisins 10 minutes before the 
porridge is done. Weeties, grape nuts, crispies, &c., are improved by adding plump 
seeded raisins or sultanas. To plump raisins, put required quantity In small basin, 
and cover with boiling water; place plate on top, and stand until cool. Raisin 
bread toasted is delicious for breakfast. Put raisins in bread puddings—it will 
make a plain dish into a more healthful one. Add a few raisins to the seasoning 
for poultry, and you will never again omit them. For those who have vines growing 
a good plan is to dry the fruit. Raisins and sultanas are dried in small bunches, 
dipped in a solution of caustic soda, and put on trays to dry in the sun. Currants 
are dried in the sun without any preparation, but are more trouble to clean.) They 
are best left to the factory process of stemming and brushing, and are then ready 
for use. All dried vine fruit contains vitamins—^fruit sugar (75 per cent, in 
raisins), iron (a splendid tonic), and laxative juices. Dried vine fruit minced 
with lemon peel and juice of lemon makes an excellent sweet, minced with the 
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addition of lemon juice, can be used for sandwiches. Savories can also be made 
with these fruits and other ing^dients. A few recipes are added that may be of 
use to the housewife looking for a change. 

Drying Fruit ,—Dehydration means artificial heat. Taking the apricot, as an 
example:—First, it must be just at the right stage for picking—^not too ripe nor 
too green on account of the sugar substances. They have to be cut in halves and 
put on trays. These trays are packed and put into airtight places, and go through 
a process of sulphuring, which gives them a bright color. From there they* are 
then put into large boxes for a couple of days; then the packers pack them 
between grease-proof paper into boxes for sale. Most fruits go through a similar 
process; where the apricot is sulphured the prune is dipped. When fresh fruit 
cannot be obtained dried fruits are very much appreciated. 

Apricots are a beautiful fruit, and very nice when dried. When dried by 
modem methods they are almost like fresh fruit when soaked in water until soft, 
and can be used for pies and tarts, and also made into jam. Dried plums or 
prunes have a very high food value. They can be used for pies and tarts, and 
make a very nourishing breakfast dish. Soak overnight in cold water, boil until 
soft, serve with sugar and cream; rice may be added. Prunes minced and mixed 
with senna powder and glycerine makes an excellent laxative. To cook dried 
prunes: Wash thoroughly, soak in water to cover from 10 to 24 hours, adding more 
water if necessary. Simmer gently in the water they are soaked in until tender 
(about 20 minutes); add sugar, and cook 5 minutes longer. To lib. prunes use 
1 pint of water and 4ozs. sugar. Apples and pears are also dried, and are a great 
help in the winter. Dried apples are very good for pies and puddings. An im¬ 
provement is to mix dried apples with melon for pies. All dried fruit should bo 
well washed and soaked in cold water for at least 32 hours. Dried pears are best 
steamed until soft. If very sweet, the addition of lemon juice is an improvement. 
Dried pears can be eaten without any preparation as a dessert. Quinces can also 
be dried, and a few added to dried apple pies give them a lovely flavor. Dried 
figs are a very useful fruit. For home drying, make a fairly strong syrup; put in 
the figs, and boil 2 hours; drain, and place on trays to dry them in the sun. 
Wlien dry, make a very strong syrup, and dip the figs again while boiling, and dry 
quickly. These will keep a long time, and are useful for cakes and puddings. 


CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.56in.). 

February 3rd.—^Attendance, 25. 

Dried Fruit Recipes. —Supplied by Mrs. D, McFeat:—^Apricot Cakes.—^Weight of 
6 eggs in butter, 2 in sugar, 2 in cornflour. Method: Beat butter and sugar to a 
cream, add 4 eggs well beaten, enough Q.R. flour to roll out to* a smootli paste. Stew 
dried apricots, sweetened with sugar. Place apricot between rounds of paste and bake 
ill a moderate oven. When cold, sprinkle with cocoanut. Dried Apricot Cake ,—2 eggs, 
their weight in butter, 1 sugar, 6ozs. flour, 2ozSw dried apricots, i teaspoon baking 
powder. Method: Beat butter and sugar to a cream. Sift the flour and divide it 
into two portions. Break 1 egg into cake, add 1 tablespoon flour. Beat well. Stir 
in half flour. Repeat with other egg. Add fruit to mixture. Leave a little flour to 
mix with baking powder and add this last. Bt^e from li«2 hours. Prunes, pears, 
preserved ginger, and cherries may be substituted. Dried Apr%(xH Jam, 21b8. 
aprioots, wash well and leave to soak in 13 cups cold water overnight. Then put on 
to boil and boil for about i hour; add T^lbs. sugar and boil until clear—about i hour. 
Dried Fruit Dessert (Mrs. E. Stacey).—^oak overnight 2 cups dried apricots, 1 cup 
each peaches and nectarines; have some cooked apples; next day just boil, with sugar 
to taste, the dried fruit and take skin off peaches. Make a champagne pastry (no 
cinnamon); line a flat dish and put all fruit in and spread it on; put another pastry 
on top Mix icing sugar with water and brush on top, sprinkle with mixed nuts or 
cocoanut and bake. This will bum quickly; use a moderate oven. Out in squares and 
serve hot with custard. Makes a good dessert or is very nice eaten cold. Aunt Betsy 

Pudding, _2 cups plain flour, 1 cup bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon each salt and soda, 

I cup sugar } packet spice, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 cup each currants and raisins, lemon 
or orange peel, 1 cup hot water, 2 tablespoons dripping. Method: Mix flour, salt, and 
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soda sifted, add bread crumbs. Mix spices with sugar, add to flour, then fruit. Melt 
dripping in hot mater and mix pudding. Boil 3 hours.. Sago Fkm Pttddmg ,—1 cup 
breadcrumbs, ^ cup sugar, 2 tablespoons sago (soaked over night in enough water to 
cover), 2 tablespoons butter, 1 cup seeded raisins or mixture currants and sultanas, 1 
level teaspoon soda dissolved in boiling water. Method: Mix dry ingredients together, 
stir in 1 cup milk or enough to mix well and allow for swelling while cooking. Pour 
in greased moulds and boil 3 hours. A Savory .—To 1 cup of seeded lexias or sultanas 
add 4ozs. to dozs. cold ham (minced), 2 or 3 tablespoons cucumber pickles, salt and 
pepper to taste. Stir in sufficient cream or mayonnaise to bifid, spread easily. Serve on 
triangles of toast as a savory, or on lettuce leaf for luncheon, or serve between thin 
slices of brown bread as a sandwich. Vine Frmt Pie .—1 cup each sultanas, currants, 
and seeded raisins, 2 pieces shredded lemon peel, 2 diced apples, i cup sugar, ^ cup 
water, nutmeg. Method: Put in saucepan and simmer i hour. Line tart plate with 
paste, spread with filling, cover with paste, and bako 30-40 minutes. Dried Prime 
Chibtney. —21bs. prunes, lib. green apples, ^Ib. green tomatoes, 2 or 3 large onions. 
Jib. raisins, Joz, ginger, Jib. brown sugar. Jib. salt, 1 teaspoon mustard seed, J 
teaspoon cayenne, 3 pints vinegar, 1 teaspoon powdered cloves. Method: Soak prunes 
overnight, wash and drain, cut open and remove stones. Cut onion and apples small, 
slice tomato; place all ingredients in preserving pan and cook 3 or 4 hours. Stir 
occasionally. Try a little on a saucer and if there are no watery particles, it is ready 
to bottle while hot. Keep for a few weeks before using. Dr^d Prune Jam. —31bs. 
prunes, 3 quarts water, 81bs. sugar, juice of 4 lemons. Method: Wash prunes and 
soak overnight in water. Next day boil until soft, add sugar and juice of 4 lemons. 
Bring to boil again. Boil 1 hour or until a little placed on a cold saucer will set in 
a few minutes. Remove from fire, bottle while hot, cover when cold. Prune Brown 
Betty .—2 cups soft breadcrumbs, 2ozs. butter, J cup brown sugar, J teaspoon each 
cinnamon and nutmeg, juice and grated rind of J lemon, 2 cups prunes stoned and cut 
up; J cup of prune juice according to dryness of crumbs. Method: Melt butter and 
stir into crumbs, put layer of crumbs in buttered piedish, then layer of prunes; 
sprinkle with some sugar and spices. Repeat layers until dish is full, making the top 
layer of crumbs. Pour prune juice over the mixture and bake in a moderate oven 30 
minutes. Cover during the first 15 minutes, then allow to brown. Serve with sauce 
or cream. 

The meeting of March 3rd took the form of a Question Box. (1) The member who 
asked the best way to prevent sauce from burning was advised—(a) to grease the 
bottom and sides of pan well; (6) to put several glass marbles into pan, which, when 
contents of pan begin to boil, keep up a constant movement; (o) or to put two florins 
into pan, these having previously been scalded. (2) Which is the best way to take 
tar out of wool carpet? Advised to treati with eucalyptus. (3) How to put dressing 
back into material after washing, which goes limp and creases? A little liquid glue in 
the rinsing stiffens things. (4) How to keep brown sugar from going hard? Must 
be kept perfectly airtight after being rolled in a damp cloth. (5) Which is the best 
way to wash new blankets? (a) Lux; (h) borax and cloudy ammonia; (ci) 2 table¬ 
spoons soft soap, 1 tablespoon each borax and ammonia dissolved, add to water, stir 
well, and allow articles to soak. (6) How to keep an airtight cushion when not in 
use? Rub on French chalk, free cushion from air, hang in a dry place. (7) How to 
store dried fruits to keep them free from the mioth as long as possible? Scald with 
boiling water and put into new calico bags. Hang to dry. (8) How to stop the grub 
from getting into tomatoes? Spray before coming into flower with arsenate of lead. 
(9) How to pot butter? When butter is thoroughly clean, work several times a small 
piece of saltpetre with a teaspoon of sugar into the butter. Press each layer of butter 
down well, put thick layer of salt on top. (10) How to remove an inkstain from an 
Arras tablecloth, also from carpet? Sour milk and citric acid have been tried; took some 
colour out, but stain is still there. Advised to allow the article to remain in cold water 
for a len^h of time, repeat when water is coloured. (11) How to make a non-slippery 
floor polish. Members used a good mop-oil. (Secretary, Mrs. W. McKendrick.) 


OOONAWARBA. 

Attendance, 50. 

The younger members of the Branch took charge of the meeting, and the following 
papers were read, visitors being present from Penola and Kalang^oo:— 

SaVORIBS (Miss O. Lear).—important a place do savories now occupy in meal 
planning that^ all housewives who are most desirous of pleasing are now making a 
serious Btndv of them. Even the lightest and creamiest of cakes cannot shake the 
popularity of savories for afternoon or evening parties. Tempting savories are greatly 
appreciated by the majority of people, and may be served either hot or cold. Intro¬ 
duced as a dinner dish, a savory is very much relished. Stew is rendered more palatable 
if savory balls are dropped in and boiled for half an hour before serving. Smidl 
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individual pyrex ware dishes are used by many hostesses for serving savorijes at 
diiLner or supper. Savories served in such dishes, or small scalliopB can. be prepared 
some time previous, placed ready on an oven slide, and put in a moderately hot oven 
about 15 (minutes before required. Then each small dish is placed on; a plate, covered 
with a dainty d’oyley for convenience in handling. These scaiHop dishes are, of 
course, best served at a small gathering—^unless the hostess possesses a very large 
number of small fire-proof dishes. The dishes must not be too full—all savory 
containers should be small and dainty. Savory dishes must be attractively garnished 
with decorations that blend well with the flavour of the dish, and a contrast in colour 
should be made between the dish itself and tlie garnish. Capers, olives, gherkins, 
small strips of beetroot, tomato, celery shoots, lettuce (small leaves or shredded), 
stuffed olives, and shrimps are some suggestions for garnishing. Small savory cases 
can be made from numerous mixtures, such as cheese straw, choux pastry, rough puff 
pastry, short cru8t,i and cheese pastry. Cold savories are particularly appetising during 
summer, and in very hot weather are generally preferred to sweet cakes. Savory 
salads at this time of the year greatly assist in overtaking the fugitive appetite of 
the peckish quicker than anything. In hot weather they are piquant, fresh, and 
wholesome, and easy to make. Not the least important! item at a party is the supper, 
and many a hostess finds the selection of suitable dainties rather a task. One ennnot 
go wrong with savories, for careful cooks and popular hostesses know that delicious 
devours which tempt the appetite and delight the taste have a satisfying distinctive¬ 
ness and richness of flavour with which they may win admiration of guests, Delicious 
and quickly prepared savories can be made with meat pastes, cream che^e, and home¬ 
made fish pastes made up and kept for emergency purposes. Men, especdnlly, arc fond 
of savories, and some .‘consider a dinner quite incomplete without this agreeable relish, 
which offers such a pleasing variation. They are always served in very small pro¬ 
portions, therefore daintiness is essential. It is essential for a savory to be piquant, 
as flavour is the main thing. The preparation of savories is simple, and only care 
is required to present a dish which is tempting and appetising. The following recipes 
are useful and do not require a groat deal of time in prcparlation: 

A SoAJOry IWsh.—21bs. mutton chops, pare off all fat, roll in flour, place in casserole 
or in a saucepan with a good lid. Mix 1 tablespoon flour, 1 small,teaspoon mustard, 
1 tablespoon ench of tomato sauce and Wofreestershire sauce, and a little water, making 
sufficient liquid to cook meat. Add meat and simmer gently for about 2^. hours. 

Savory Balls. —6ozs. flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 2os58. suet, pinch salt, 1 tea¬ 
spoon chopped parsley, pinch of dried herbs. Chop suet finely, ^ add the ingredients, 
and mix to soft dough with water. Form into balls and cook in stew for 20 to 30 


minutes. 

MacarorU amd Dematoes, —4oz8. macaroni, 3 tomatoes, 3ozs. butter, 1 onion, 2ozs. 
grated cheese, bread crumbs, cayenne, and salt. Wash macaroni and put in salted 
boiling water. Boil 20 minutes, then drain. Out onion in thin rings and put m 
pie dish in oven with half the butter. Pour boiling water over tomatoes and take 
off skin Out in thin slices and add to onion; then add maoanoni, season with salt 
and cayenne. Sprinkle cheese over top, then few crumbs, and lastly remainder of 
butter in small pieces. Cook in quick oven 20 minutes. , , ^ _ , 

Tomato Savory.^Ont tomatoes into Hounds and fry in a little butter. H-ave ready 
some small rounds of hot buttered toast or fried bread, put a slice of tomato on 
each round (they should be about the same size) and cover thickly with grated 
dioese. Decorate the top with a few capers. Put in oven a few minutes and serve 

very hot. . 

Savory 2oz8. frerfi bread crumbs, 2oz8. grated cheese, 1 teacup milk, 3 or 4 

eeiM and salt. Boil milk and cmnba a or 3 minutes, then pour into sandwich 

t^^^hicMs well buttered. Drop in egm, ep^le 

the cheese all over, add small pieces of butter and bake until eggs are coioked and 

top is browned. _ . __ . . 

Welsh Barebit, —3oz8. grated cheese, loz. butter, 2 tablespoons cream, 1 egg, ^ ‘ 

spoon ma^ mustard and salt. Put cheese in saucepan with butter, cream, and 
iM Stir over fire until smooth, beat in a well whisked egg, and pour over neat 
pieces hot buttered toast. Serve at once on a hot di«i. . u . 

Sira ^£..3 

and' the paUy ^ (with mixture and bake in moderate hot oven until 

SSL^bro^ aid pW Sd through. Serve hot for afternoon temi, supper, or 
Sunday night tea. 
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Salmon Pattiiea. —i cup chopped salmon, pepper and salt, i cup thick white sauce, 
1 dessertspoon cream. Mix salmon with white sauce, pepper, salt, and cream. Fill 
pastry patty cases with this mixture. Garnish each patty with a sprig of parsley 
and 2 capers. Serve hot or cold. 

Cold Savories, —^Mix Marmite and butter together and spread on plain biscuit, then 
sprinkle with chopped nuta Butter plain biscuits and sprinkle with chopped hard- 
boiled eggs and parsley, or chopped capers on egg. Decorate with half an olive each 
end of biscuit. A small patty case tilled with celery and mashed cheese, or mushroom 
and cheese. 

Butter plain biscuits and sprinkle with chopped pickled walnuts. Fry fingers of 
bread in butter and serve cold with a slice of tomato and a sardine on each. 

Spread a mixture of fish or other paste and butter on brown or malt bread, and 
sprinkle with chopped nuts. Boll each slice and fasten with a wooden toothpick until 
required. 

Bubble Bread, —1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup flour, small teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
grated cheese, \ teaspoon cayenne pepper. Bub butter into flour, &c., and mix to a 
stiff paste with milk. Boll out like paper. 

Cheese Filling for Choux Pastry, Eta. —} cup grated cheese, } cup milk, cayenne 
pepper and salt to taste. Puit the grated cheese, cayenne, and salt into a basin, and 
pour over the milk. Leave standing about J hours and the milk will combine to make 
a smooth cream cheese. Mix lightly and use the filling for cheese eclairs, &c. If too 
rich with cheese, a little whipped and seasoned cream can be added. This will make 
the cream cheese go much further. This cream cheese can be used for either hot 
or cold savories. 

Salads (Miss 'B. Winton).—Salads are a valuable part of the daily food, especially 
in summer. They are frequently eaten writh cold meat or fish, and act as an appetiser 
when attractively arranged. The mineral salts and acids contained in young, crisp 
leaves of vegetables prevent acidity of the blood, and help to regulate bodily functions. 
Salads are of three varieties:—1. (Uncooked) Chiefly lettuce, cuciumber, tomato, cress, 
celery, and radish. 2. (Cooked vegetables) Potato^ beetroot, asparagus, peas, beans, 
and cauliflower. 3. (Fruit) A mixture of fruit in season. 

General Buies, —All plants must be young, soimd, and crisp. All uncooked vegetables 
must be well wa^ed to rid them of insects and dirt, and dried by shaking in a clean 
cloth without bruising the leaves. Salads should be made just before serving, that 
they may be fresh and crisp. Flavours should be blended carefully,, no one pre¬ 
dominating. Tear lettuce with the fingers or cut with silver knife, never use steel. 
Cold cooked' vegetables left over from a meal may be cut into small pieces, or fancy 
shapes, and made the basis of a salad with garnishes and dressing. Colours should 
be chosen with care to make the salads attractive. Serve in a glass or china bowl. 
The dressing is put separately in a glass jug. 

Garnishing. —A plain salad may be made more appetising by the addition of a 
garnish. This may consist of vegetables of contrasting colour cut into dl,ce. Slices 
of cucumber, tomato, or beetroot, hard boiled eggs, parsley, young lettuce leaves, 
capers, gherkins, &c. Salad dressing is a sauce added to increase the food value of 
the salad. It should contain vinegar to soften the cellulose, oil or cream to add fuel 
value. 

Beetroot Mould, —Ingredients:; 2 bunches of beetroot, 1 small lettuce, 2 dessertspoons 
gelatine, 2 cups hot water, pepper, salt, and vinegar. Directions; Cook beetroot until 
tender, peel and cut into slices, line a fluted mould with the slices, then fill centre 
with small dice-shaped pieces of beetroot. Dissolve gelatine in hot water, -pour 'over 
beetroot and allow to set. Garnish with shredded lettuce and sliced tomato. Serve 
with mayonnaise dressing or vinegar. 

Sandwiches (Miss D. Modistach).— Sandwich Butter, —ilb. butter, J teaspoon white 
pepper, juice of 1 lemon, nutmeg, cayenne and salt to taste, 2 small sprigs parsley. 
Wa^ and mince parsley, add to above ingredients, except lemon juice. Work together 
with wooden spoon until mixture is green, gradually add lemon juice and work well 
together. It takes 10 to 15 minutes to blend ingredients. If a deeper green is 
required, add more parsley. Drain off any liquid before using. 

Cheese and Baisin, —Mince cheese and raisins together and spread between buttered 
sHces. Mock Chicken, —Take 1 egg (hard boiled), small piece onion, ) teaspoon 
mixed herbs, 1 teaspoon batter, salt and pepper to taste. Chop all together finely and 
spread between thin slices bread and butter. Cheese and Tomato, —Grate cheese and 
sBce tomato thinly, arrange between buttered slices, flavour with salt and pepper. 
Gherkin Sandwiches, —Out gherkins finely and place between buttered slices. Baisin 
and Ginger, —^Equal quantities of raisins and ginger minced together with a snueeze 
of lemon juice. Banana 8andwich.--<hit banana finely and spread between buttered 
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slices. Cheese and AlwHond, —G^ate cheese and mince almonds. Spread between 
buttered slices. Ginger, Date, <md Nut. —Mince preserved ginger, nuts, and dates 
together, add a little water, and mix well. Spread between buttered slices. Appi€\ 
Sostdwich. —Grate a ripe apple finely. Blanche and halve some almonds. Mix with 
apple and arrange between slices of buttered bread; add a little whipped cream if 
desired. 

Question Box. —The meeting held on March 2l8t took the form of a Question Box. 
Attendance, 35. Before varnishing new woodwork apply a coat of glue, then one 
coat of varnish will be sufficient. 

Melon and Fig Jam (Mrs. Modistach).—Tibs, figs, 511)8. melon, Plbs, sugar, juice 
of two lemons; preserved ginger may also be used. 

Cocoanut Cakes (Mrs. B. Bledman).—^3 tablespoons butter, 1 small cup sugar, cups 
self raising flour, i cup cocoanut soaked in ^ cup mdlk for ^ hour, 2 eggs. Oream 
butter and sugar, add eggs separately, then other ingredients. (Secretary, Mrs. F. 
Skinner.) 


MANGALiO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

March 14th.—Attendance, 16. 

Cows ON THE Farm. —Paper read by Mrs. A. Turner:—^'Cows on the farm are a 
necessity to a household, particularly when there are children in the home. It is 
always beet to select a good type of cow. In many inartJances a farmer has to begin 
with the best animals that are procurable in the district, but from then on it is his 
work to select the best heifers—those that are of a quiet and contented disposition. 
The cows should bo fed twice a day and have a shed in which to be milked and! fed. 
They will then give much less trouble in milking and feeding. The shed and all 
utensils used with milk must be kept clean. The main points in keeping cows are— 
select good types of heifers, feed twice a day, keep shed and yard clean, and par¬ 
ticularly buckets, pans, separator, and any utensils used in the process. 


April 11th.—^Attendance, 17. 

First Aid Hints. —^Mrs. H. Klingberg contributed the following paper:—‘^No one 
has any wish to have the opportunity of assisting at accidents, nevertheless it is an 
advantage to know what to do in case one is callcMl upon to act whilst waiting for 
the doctor. Some of the first things to do are—remove the cause of injury or damage 
whenever possible. Severe haemorrhage must receive the first attention, no matter 
what the other injuries may be. The patient must be in a position in which breathing 
is possible; the air passages must be free from obstruction. A restful position of 
the body will assist the vital functions; support of the injured part will help to 
prevent further damage, and. is essential in the case of fractured limbs. After an 
accident keep the patient warm to prevent the fall of temperature below normal. 
When the skin is broken the wound should bo promptly covered with a clean absorbent 
dressing. Poisons swallowed! should be got rid of, or when that is inexpedient 
neutralised. Strong tea acts as a neutraliser of many poisons, and is always safe. 
A handful of lea should be thrown into a kettle and boiled. Clothes should not b|o 
taken off unnecessarily, but when it is needful to remove them, the following rules 
will be found of service in serious cases:—Bemove the coat from the sound side 
first, and, if necessary, slit the seam of sleeve on the injured side. The shirt and 
vest should be slit down the front and removed. Trousers should be slit up outer 
seams, and boot slit down back seam and unlaced. The sock should be cut off. It 
is Incorrectl toi suppose that alcohol is the only form of stimulant, and far too frequent 
use of spirits is made to restore a patient after an accident, often with serious results. 
The safest rule is to wait the arrival' of the doctor, and when the patientl is able to 
swallow, strong tea or coffee o-r imilk as hot as canl be drunk may be given. Smelling 
salts may'be held to the nose.(Secretary, Mrs. B. Coles.) 


MORCHABD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

April 6th.—^Attendance, 14.^ 

The Farm Dairy. —^Paper read by Mrs. B. McCallum: ‘‘A dairy is nec^sary for 
the preservation of food during summer. The following are the dejiads of a dai^ 
tinder construction on our homesteadThe dairy is situated about 4ft. 

Teraiidab almost opposite the kitchen door, the porch for the rteps of t^ dai^ 
wn^^toe it to thTverandah, thus enabling one to step from the ver^dah on to 
tte steM^of the porch, which are of cement half way do^ Md where th^ enter the 
dairy tL steps trtll be constructed of wood with a hand \rail. The Iwigth of the 
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dairy is 12ft., width 7ft. 6in., and depth below surface level 6ft. The reinforced 
cement concrete wall below su:^ace level is 4m. in. [width, land a 14in. stone wall is 
built above surface level to the height of 3ft. with gable ends. The roof will be 
of galvanized iron steep gable design, ceiled with matchboard. For ventilation there 
is a window 2x2x3 inches in the end wall of the dairy, two fairly large air 
bricks each side covered with wire giauze on the inside, and a panel of gauze in the 
door, which is opposite the window. Under the window across the end of the dairy 
there is a cement shelf 18in. wide and about 2ft. 6in. high,^with the outer edge raised 
a few inches to allow it to hold water for the purpose of placing in it cream, butter, 
jellies, &c., during hot weather. This ledge, or shelf, should prove a boon during 
a heat wave. The dairy is plastered with lime and cement mixture, and has a cement 
concrete floor. 

Lemon Yeast (by Mrs. F. S. Twigden).—''Boil a medium size potato, when cooked 
strain off water and mash potato well. Gradually mix water back on the mashed 
potato, mix in i cup sugar, let cool, then mipc i cup flour, or more, according to the 
quantity of water. Strain in the juice of 3 lemons and mix to the thickness of 
batter. It should be put into a wide mouthed jar and covered to keep it free from 
flies and dust. This yeast will take 3 to 4 days before ready for use the first time, 
then after it has started, make it at dinnoi: time and it will be ready to mix bread 
at night, after the‘evening meal. To Mia Bread. —To 61bs. of flour add 1 handful 
of salt. Mix thoroughly into the flour 1 large breakfast cup of yeast, sufficient warm 
water to knead the bread into a nice dough, and knead well. Bread should be set 
over night and covered well to rise. When well risen, make into 21b. loaves, put 
into tins, and leave to rise again. When risen sufficiently (it rises more quickly in 
somimer and does not need so much covering as in winter) put into a hot oven 
and bake 1 hour and 20 minutes.” 

What to Do with Honey. —^Paper read by Mrs. C. Schulz (Hon, Secretary)— 

Honey is one of Naiture’s foods that does niot spoil and should be more extensively 
used. Oakes and biscuits made with honey will keep a long time. It is also useful 
for home remedies. For colds, 'a hot drink of lemon and honey. For croup, give 
frequently half a dessertspoon each of olive oil and honey. Oatmeal and honey for 
the toilet:—Sift a quantity of oatmeal and makq into a paste with an equal quantity 
of honey. Wash hands and face well with water and soap, partly dry, and rub 
mixture well on to the skin, after a few minutes massage wipe off with sponge or 
washer and dry thoroughly. Pure honey is equally good for the hands, and 1 teaspoon 
of honey in a large bowl of water is a good final rinse for the hair. 

Recipes. 

Hoyieyeomh Toffee. —4 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons honey or golden syrup, Itea- 
spoon carbonate soda. Boil sugar and honey for 7 minutes, take off fire, add carbonate 
soda, mix well and pour into well buttered dish. Use large saucepan. 

Bk>ney Odke. —^Boil 21bs. each honey and sugar, ^ oup water, and ilb. butter for 
i hour. Pour into a dish and let cool. Then add 6 well-beaten eggs, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, i packet mixed spice, and flour enough to make a stiff paste. Put in 
a well greased tin and bake in a hot oven. 

Bkyaey Biscuits* —21b8. each sugar and honey, 1 cup water, Jib. lard or butter. 
Boil together for 10 minutes. ,Pour into a dish and let cool; add 41 well-beaten eggs, 
4 teaspoons carbonate soda, TJ teaspoons cloves, 4 teaspoons cinnanwm, 2 teaspoons 
ullspdce, enough flour to roll out. Put alm)Onds on top. 

Spiced Btfmey Nuis.-^reKOi 2ozs. butter with 2oz8. sugar, add 1 egg (well beaten), 
} cup honey, 6ozs. S.RL flour, a pinch salt, 2 teaspoons cinnamon. Beat thoroughly 
and blend in 1 cup chopped nuts; drop in teaspoonsful on greased baking sheet, leaving 
room for spreading. 

Honey Crisnies. —1 tablespoon honey, cup sugar, 2 tablespoons boiling water, 1 eup 
ffoor, i cup butter, J cup cocoanut, 1 teaspoon carbonate soda, 2 cups rolled oats. 
Bake 20 minutes. 

Honey Jumbles. —^Melt Jib. butter in 41b. honey. Mix 11b. S.R. flour with Jib. sugar; 
fheii mix to a smooth paste with melted butter and honey. Smooth into floured 
Angers, put on a greased oven slide, and bake for 15 minutes. 

One Day Yeoift. —2 dessertspoons each flour and sugar, 1 dessertspoon honey, 2 
potatoes boiled and mashed, 1 teaspoon tartaric add. Mix together with 2 cups 
of warm mash.M Beady for use in 4 hours. 


« MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.26in,). 

March 27th.—^Attendance, 16. 

The meeting took the form of an exhibition of needlework staged by members of the 
'ftranch. (Secretary, Miss L. Kemp.) 
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NELSHABY (Average annual rainfall, 17in.). 

March Ist.—Attendance, 16. 

Summer Salads. —^Paper read by Mrs. Bain:— * ‘ During auinmer, salads wlietlier 
fruit or vegetable, are appreciated, and while wholesome -and appettisiiig, are 
easily prepared at a very low cost. Any fruit or vegetable in season has nutritive 
value, and no meal is complete that does not contain some fresh fruit or vegetables. 
Baw vegetables, such as carrots, celery, silver beet, turnips, ratlishes, watercress, 
'bebbages, or young beans were at one time never used in the preparation of a salad, 
but now they are looked upon as necessary in an up-to-date salad menu. Lettuces are 
used perhaps more than any other vegetable, but they do not keep fresh for any length 
of time. Cabbage is an excellent substitute. There are numerous dressings which 
make a salad more appetising and digestible, but these should never be added until 
ready to serve. When serving cucumbers or onions never allow to stand any length 
of time, and always use the juice of the cucumber. Avoid using sugar or vinegar, and 
displace these with brown sugar, dates, honey, and lemon juice, Olive oil or cream 
is absolutely necessary so that the salad shall not be indigestible. Peanut butter can 
be used in place of cream. When onion is used, pour a little boiling water over after 
it has been finely chopped. Thi.s takes away the unpleasant odor. Tomato Salad .—- 
Out up tomatoes, cucumber, and onion very fine, sprinkle with pepper and salt, and add 
a little lemon juice or vinegar if preferred. B.eetroot Salad. —^Boil a bunch of beet¬ 
root until quite soft, then cut into thin slices. Plac^ in a bowl one layer of beetroot 
and one layer of onion and cucumber or celery until dish is full. This may also be 
served in cupped lettuce leaves as individual salads. American Salad. —Put a cupped 
lettuce leaf on each server, place in the centre one large tomato, cut downwards in the 
form of a cross, allowing to open like petals. Inters^^erso with petals cut from hard 
boiled eggs. Pill the centre with dressing, garnish with small lettuce leaves standing 
in the centre; eggs may be omitted and cheese substituted. Tomato Salad. —A layer 
of shredded lettuce, grated onions, sliced tomatoes, and grated cucumber. Repeat 
until dish is full, garnishing with sliced tomato and lettuce hearts; serve with 
dressing. Oyster SaXad. —^Place a small cupped leaf on each server. Into this put 
a mixture of shredded lettuce, grated cucumber, the yolk of a hard boiled egg, a few 
oysters, 1 tablespoon of dressing to which has been added the liquor from the oysters, 
finely chopped parsley, and a good sprinkling of cayenne pepper; garnish with 
lemon. Madame *8 Salad. —1 fresh crisp lettuce finely cut, a lew sticks of celery finely 
chopped, parsley, 1 small grated carrot, a few light leaves from the heart* of a young 
cabbage, and a little grated raw cauliflower. Onions grated may be added if desired 
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Mix and garnish the top with grated cheese and chopped parsley; serve with dressing. 
Parsley may be omitted and mint substituted when serving wi^ lamb. Date and 
Banana Salad, —^Fill a dish with alternate layers of dates or figs and sliced 
bananas; squeeze over the juice of ^ a lemon. Cover with whipped cream sweetened. 
Sprinkle with ground cinnamon. Cabbage and Carrot Salad, —Shred the cabbage and 
place a layer in a salad bowl, then a layer of grated carrot and onion, repeat until 
dish is full, adding lastly a ring of cabbage and then a ring of carrot until top is 
covered. Serve with cream and leimon jiii(M which haa been salted. Twin Sovls ,— 
1 orange, 2 bananas (sufficient for four people), peel and ^ith the orange, cut cross¬ 
wise into four. Lay a slice of orange on each plate surrounded with laced lettuce. 
Cut banana in half, lengthways and crossways. Lay 2 pieces on the orange, cover 
with honey and chopped nuts. Servo with whipped cream. Dried Fruit Salad, —1 cup 
chopped dates, ^ cup each prunes, figs, and raisins and 1 cup dried apricots washed 
in hot water. A few finely chopped walnuts, 1 apple (grated), a sprinkling of 
cinnamon and juice of 1 lemon. Serve with whipped cream or junket. A Natural 
Dre88mg,—-4: tablespoons honey, } cup cream, 1 teaspoon salt, a sprinkle of pepper, 
juice of 1 lemon. Mix all thoroughly together. A little mustard may be added if 
desired and milk with a little butter may be used instead of cream. 


O’LOUGHLIN. 

March 6th. 

Jam Making. —Mrs. W. Pfeiffer read the following paper:—Practically all kinds 
of fruit are suitable for jam, some may not be quite so useful on their own, but make 
a good combination with other kinds of fruit. "V^ere the fruit can be picked from the 
garden it can be used just at the right stage of ripeness, but when the fruit has to 
be purchased in cases, especially if it has to travel some distance, it has to be carefully 
picked over. Any soft fruit should be stewed for immediate use. For best results the 
fruit should be nrm, but just ripe, better results are obtained from slightly under-ripe 
fruit than that which is over-ripe. For the various kinds of fruit there are different 
methods of preparing. Apricots should be halved and stoned and then weighed; plums 
likewise, excepting the Damson. Some plums are easy to stone, but some are not, 
in which case it is perhaps better to allow the fruit to boil without sugar for a while, 
and try to skim off the stones that come tu the surface. But as this method is very 
tiresome—standing by the fire especially on a hot day—it is preferable if at all possible, 
to stone the fruit before it goes on the fire. It mlay take longer to prepare, but it 
does not tire so much. A sharp, stiff knife is necessary, cut around* the fruit, then put 
both hands on it, and twist the hands in opposite directions, one half iq then free and 
the other is cut as close as possible to the stone with the point,of the knife. When 
accustomed to this method there is less waste than by skimming. These fruits do not 
need peeling, but any blemishes on the skin should be cut off. With the use of sugar, 
there are exceptions, but as a general rule, fib. to 11b. of fruit is sufficient, but'with 
figs and several of the berry fruits fib. is quite enough. Do not add water to any 
jam, it usually means longer boiling to make it set, and thus the, color is often spoilt. 
I usually add half the amount of sugar, mix it lightly with the fruit and allow it to 
stand several hours, because the sugar brings out sufficient moisture to start for boiling. 
Warm the remaining amount of sugar by standing it in the oven and add it after the 
jam has boiled about 1 hour. Most fruits with the exception of^ quinces, apples^ and 
pears cdiould be boiled quickly, the latter need long, slow boiling to get the ri^t color. 
A reasonably large vessel is more satisfactory than a small one. If the pan is too 
small the jam cannot be stirred properly, which may cause it to| bum. Always stir off 
the bottom. A board about Sin. wide, tapered on one end to use as a h^dle, and 
left wide at the other end and planed to rid it of splinters and' well scrubbed, is more 
satisfactory than a wooden spoon. A child’s wooden spade is quite good, ^^ile the 
jam is boiling see that it does not bum, that spoils both flavor and color. It needs 
most watching until it comes to the boil and more so when nearly done. When the 
jam has a glassy transparent appearance and bubbles start to come and break into a 
number of little ones, which is called jellying, it is nearly done. Then it is advisable 
to take out a little and pour it on to a saucer and allow iit to stand in a cod place. 
If a thin skin has formed on it when it has cooled, then the jam is ready, if however, 
it.is watery, it needs a bit longer boiling. When the jam has cooled off a little, put 
it into bottles,,. either pickle jars, or ordinary bottles with the neck cut off. They 
should be ^oroughly clean and dry; this is most essential. If stood in the oven for 
a while to warm, there is less danger of them cracking when the hot jam is poured in. 
Fill them ri^t to the brim, as it always contracts a little when it cools. When the 
Jam is well cooled, preferably next day, it should have a nice firm skin. It should be 
sealed, either paper pasted over it and labelled, or melt pure clean tallow and pour it 
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-over. It should be stored in a cool, dark, and dry place. Wher€> storing space ha * to 
be considered, it has to be put into large jars, and perhaps tins. Better results can 
be obtained from a small lot of jam, say lOlbs. or 121bs. fruit, than from a much 
larger quantity. It can be watched more closely, and it does not have to| boil so long, 
thus preserving the color.(Secretary, Mrs. A. Pfeiffer.) 


PABiBAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.64in.). 

March 27th.—^Attendance, 12. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. When is the correct time to strike 
fuchsia cuttings? Ans.: One member phmted late in August, in a warm position, and 
was successful. A remedy for keeping moths out of woollens? Ans,: Wrap the gar¬ 
ments in newspaper, and after cleaning the room spray it with flytox, What is the 
correct amount of water to add to 121bs. quinces for jam? Ans ,; Almost cover the 
•quinces with water. Which is the better for making sponge cakes: Cream of tartar and 
soda or self-raising flour? An.*t.: Both give gocnl results; a matter of choice. What 
is the reason for thick creamy buttermilk? Ans,: Butter was made from cream not 
•quite suflaciently matured. (Secretary, Miss J. Halliday.) 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.06in-). 

April 4th.—Attendance, 23. 

Question Box. —What is the best way of cleaning burnt aluminium saucepan? 
Ans.: Put salt in water in saucepan and boil. Tip water out and dry quickly. Leave 
in sun. What can be done with brown sug*ar whjieh has become hard and Humpy? 
Ans,: Put in a damp place. A recipe for yellow filling and icing for sponge cake? 
Ans,: Mock cream made with equal parts of butter, sugar, and waiter. Banana essence 
is very nice. Will fig jam keep if the figs arc gathered after the rain, or will the 
jam develop mould? Am.: Do not use figs immediately after rain, the jam is likely 
to ferment. Why is a lesser quantity of rising (especially cream of tartar) used in 
cakes or rolls containing honey? Ans.: Because there is an equivalent acidity in 
honey. What causes milk puddings to ^^breakwhilst cooking? Ans.: A slov^ oven 
is essential; a hot oven will tilways make them break. Stand pudding in dish of 
water to cook. Becipe for biscuit mixture sometimes used as pastry? Ans,.’' 2 cups 
flour, 11b. butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, lib. carbonate of soda, 
1 egg, 1 tablespoon milk. How to make scones? Ans.: lib. flour, 2 teaspoons cream 
of tartar, 1 carbonate of soda, pinch of salt. A teaspoon icing sugar and the addition 
of cream improves the flavour. Some people prefer to pat dough into position for 
cutting with the hands, others always roll the dough, Hjow to keep flowers fresh in 
wireaths, make-ups, &c.? Ans.: Pick flowers in the cool of the evening or early 
morning, and handle carefully to avoid bruising. Place in deep water with an aspro 
until needed. When working wreath do not bruise flowers, and never work tho flowers 
dry. After completing work spray well, back and front. Pack carefully, and keep 
in an air-tight box. How to salt mutton? Ans:,: Mix the following and rub well into 
the meat, turn meat every second day, and apply more of the mixture :—2 cups salt, 
1 cup sugar, 2 teaspoons carbonate of soda, 1 teaspoon saltpetre. (Secretary, Mrs. 
P. Kidman.) 


RENDELSHAM. 

March 7th.—^Attendance, 7. 

Salmon Bissolbs. —^Becipe supplied by Mrs. Smith:—1 tin salmon (with juice 
drained off), about 3 cups flnely mashed potatoes, 1 tablespoon butter, salt and pepper 
to taste, 1 onion grated' or chopped finely, 1 handful chopped parsley, 1 egg. M^od: 
Shred salmon, whip butter, pepper, and salt in the mashed potato, then m^ all 
ingredients thoroughly together, form into rissoles, roll in flour or finely crushed crumbs. 
Pry a golden brown in butter, (Secretary, Mrs. Andrews.) 


April 4th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Savouribs for Breakfast and Luncheon.— Paper read by Mrs. M. McArthur;— 
^'Breakfast is usually a hurried and quickly prepared meal. The foUoi^g are some 
tasty and quickly prepared savouries. Toasts can be served in a variety of ways 
whi4 are both wholesome and easily digested. The proper foundation for all toasto 
is twice baked or dry toast. French Toast.-—2 or 3 eggs, add as much mjlk as will 
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do to soak enough bread sliced for the family. Beat eggs and milk, add salt and 
pepper to taste. Dip bread and fry in boiling fat or butter until a golden brown. 
A Tasty Savoury ,—Allow a slice of toast to each person, place some Sieese on top, 
some fried bacon, and a little of fried tomato. Place in oven for a few minutes aiid 

serve hot. Omoletfe .—4 eggs, a little butter, salt and pepper, chopped parsley and 

meat. Beat eggs, mix all together and fry a golden brown. Scrambled Eggs and Ham, 
—Mince ham and fry for a few minutes, then add Ughtly beaten eggs and a little 
milk, salt and pepper to taste. B^ssoles ,—Out any cook^ meat into \ery small pieces, 
break an egg into a basin, add salt and pepper and 1 ctTp of flour. Mix well with 
i cup milk, &en add eut-up meat, mix all together and drop spoonsful into pan of hot 
fat and fry. Midday meal is usually a light luncheon, as most people have their 
dinner at night. Beef Olives ,—Cut 2 or 3 pieces of ste^, make a stuffing, and roll 
it in the steak; tie with string or skewer together. Bimmer in water until tender. 
A little gravy in roast meat improves the flavour. Fricossed Brains ,—Two sets of 
sheep’s brains, 1 egg, a little parsley, butter, pepper and salt. Bonk brains in salt 

and water for 20 minutes. Wash well and remove any skin; put into saucepan and 

simmer for live minutes. Brain and beat with a fork; add egg, popper, salt, butter, 
and jmrsley. Fry or stir over fire until thick. Serve hot on toast or cold in sand¬ 
wiches. Cheese Straws, —3ozs. each flour, butter, and cheese, yolk of 1 egg, squeeze of 
lemon juice, a little cayenne and pinch of salt. Sift flour, add butter and grated 
cheese; mix yolk of egg and lemon juice; work all into a lump, then roll out and 
cut into biscuits and bake from 5 to 10 minutes, until a pale straw colour. Savowry 
Puffs ,—Make a light scone dough, roll out thin, cut into squares, put 1 tablespoon of 
savoury mince on each square and press together like turnovers; fry in boiling fat. 
Servo very hot and garnish with parsley.’^ 

Musiikoom Ketchup (Mrs. Sly).—Break 61bs. mushrooms into an earthenware jar 
and sprinkle with lib. salt. Put in a cool oven or near a fire for 12 hours to extract 
the juice. Then strain and measure syrup. Allow it to settle and boil for } hour. To 
each quart of syrup add loz. all spice, Joz. whole ginger (bruised), 2 blades of 
mace, loz. peppercorns. Boil quickly for 1 hour. Strain and cool before bottling. 
Cork well and seal. Try and gather dry mushrooms to ensure long keeping. 
(Secretary, Mrs. E. Andrews.) 


SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.55in.). 

April 3rd.—Attendance, 10. 

The Uses op Grapes. —^Papor read by Mrs. Coleman:—Grapes are such a beautiful 
and wholesome fruit and the soil and climate of our State is so well adapted to the 
growth of the grape that much more use should be made of this fruit by the people of 
South Australia. There is a growing demand for the dried products of the vine, no 
doubt owing to the publicity campaign of the Dried Fruits Association. We should do 
all we can by a more liberal use of raisins, sultanas, and currants in our cooking to 
increase the demand, and so help the vine-growers. From the 1931-1932 ‘ Commonwealth 
Year Book’:—Export value of raisins and currants, £3,034,304—about one-quarter the 
value of wheat exported, but nearly double that of wine. From 1933 ‘Production 
Bulletin’ the following values are of interest:—From 1930-1933 from all States—Grapes 
for table use, £289,719; dried vine fruits, £2,621,000; grapes for wine, £585,523. These 
figures show the importance of the vine-growing industry to the progress of the Com¬ 
monwealth and our State in particular. For a number of years I have preserved grape 
juice for use as a drink during summer. A variety of blends can be made. The 
Muscatel grape I consider the best flavour. The Black Muscat has a red colour, and 
looks more attractive. The following is a good recipe:—^Wash grapes and mash slightly; 
bent in a pan or double boiler until seeds are free from pulp and mixture is soft. Turn 
into fine strainer or jelly-bag and let drip. Fill juice into bottles and sterilize as in 
preserving fruit, and seal, using good new corks, and cover with wax, or use Fowler^ 
fruit juice bottles with china stoppers, ring, and spring. To make a sweeter mixture: 
After straining, add 1 cup of sugar to 4 cups of juice, heat again, fill bottles, and cork 
immediately. To use; Take i tumbler of juice and add cold or ice water. Lemonade 
or lemon juice is also an improvement. To malce Orape Cup —^Use about 1 cup of 
grape juic^, fresh or bottled, juice of 2 lemons, 2 passion fi^t, sugar to taste, about 
1 {4nt of water or aerated water, slices of lemon to float. Ice. This is very good 
for use at evpning parties. ‘The Ideal Recipe Book,’; price 6d., edited by Emily 
Stanton, contains recipes for use of grapes, raisins, Ate. I can recomimend them, as 1 
have them'in constant use. Grape juice is especially good for invalids as part of their 
it is so easily assimilated. Raisins have a high energising value, and are 
espemally useful in the diet for children. There are many ways they can be used at 
ev^ meal. Raisins with cereals for breakfast, raisin and sago plum puddings or 
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raiBin terts fox lunch or dinner, raiein and lemon mixture for afternoon tea eandwichee, 
rawin bread and cakes for tea. The following table diowu the value of raisins in 
OTergising ^werlib. of raisins is equal to lilbs. of beef, 61bs. of apples, 51bs. of 
bananas, 4Jlbs. of potatoes, 41bs. of milk, 20 eggs." (Secretary, Miss G. IVost.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

March 28th.—^Attendance, 13. 

Sweets Making. —Mrs. Oonsidine read the following paper:—‘'Have all ingredients, 
weights, measures, and dishes read^ at hand. I always use a hollowware saucepan. 
French Delight. —Soak 2ozs. gelatine in 1 cup of cold water for J an hour, boil 21bs. 
sugar and 1 cup water for 15 minutes. Put in tihe gelatine and boil for 35 minutes. 
Add a few pieces of citric acid, and flavour with | teaspoon of essence of lemon. 
Oolour bajf with cochineal and pour on dishes dipped in water. Out up when set and 
roll in icing sugar. Date Creams. — 2 cups sugar, ^ cup milk, small piece of butter. 
Boil all slowly for 7 minutes. Add pinch of cream of tartar. Take off fire, place 
pan in basin of water, and beat mixture to a cream. Have dates all stoned and put 
portion of mixture into each. Cocoamit Ice. —Take 2 cups sugar, J cup milk; boil 5 
minutes, then a<ld 3 tablespoons cocoanut and boil 4 minutes. A| small tablespoon of 
butter and pinch of cream of tartar or citric acid can be added. Beat until thick, 
colour half pink. Pour into buttered dish; cut in squares. Walnut Creams. —Make 
paste same as above. Halve walnuts and place portion of mixture between each. 
Almond creams can be made the same way. Gmger Balls. —^Make paste same as for 
date creams: flavour with, ginger essence, colour to suit; take small pieces of preserved 
ginger and roll in paste. Add Drops. —Take 1 cup water, lib. loaf sugar, 1 tablespoon 
vinegar, Joz. tartaric acid, essence of lemon. Put sugar, vinegar, and water into a 
saucepan and boil until it becomes brittle. Melt the tartaric acid in a little hot 
water, add essence of lemon. Mix well, drop into the saucepan, and stir. Turn it out 
and cut into small squares and roll. (Secretary, Mrs. Telfer.) 


TAPLAM, March 21st. 

Wool and its Uses. —Mrs. Hodge read the following paper:—Wool for knitting is 
now very cheap, and 4-ply wool at 4Jd. per skein makes nice jumpers, cardigans, &c., 
for school girls, and is cheaper than other woollen materials, because only' 8 skeins are 
required, or even less for smaller girls. This would cost 3s., and if the girls are able 
to knit, they can quite easily make jumpers themselves with an occasional helping 
hand. I start jumpers on No. 11 needles and knit 1 purl, 1 plain for the band about 
2^in., and then change to No. 9 bone needles. This works out at a tension of 8 
stitches to the inch. It is easy to work out a larger size jumper on this scale, plain 
knitting. For woman’s size-^6in, bust measurement—I use 8 skeins 4-ply, less of 
3-ply, and as the cost is so small, two or more jumpers can be made; they are 
comfortable and can be worn on most occasions. Any wool that is left over can be 
used for knitting cosies, bows for dresses, collars and cuffs; in bright and con¬ 
trasting colors they will brighten a dark woollen dress. Men’s and boys’ hand-knitted 
sox are much more comfortable, and wear longer than those purchased in stores. The 
former can be re-footed when the feet and heels wear out, which saves a lot of 
knitting and wool.’' 

Farm Home Surroundings. —^Paper read by Mrs. Stewart:—‘‘How often when 
driving along a road does one hear the remark; "There’s a lovely home.” On closer 
examination the house itself is found to be a very ordinary structure. Why, then, the 
exiclamationf Because the surroundings were prettily laid out and cared for as if 
someone enjoyed living in the home. Something fre^ and green is what our senses 
crave in this hot, dry and dusty district. Trees Iflrst; Two rings of them aroimd 
the home, of course a good distance away. Sugar gums are favored, for after trying 
half a dozen different kinds of trees I find the gums stand the climate much better 
than other varieties. The white cedar does quite well, as does the kurrajong, but 
both grow more slowly. Surround the home with trees, and no matter how poor or 
how grand the house, it will look like a home. The residence that looks, and is, a 
real home is the desire of every woman. During these days of depression it may 
not bo possible to improve the actual house or renew or redecorate the inteiior. The 
shabby linoleum, the faded woodwork, the lessening crockery, and the emptying linen 
press are too depressing, so let us see what we can do to make the home look as if 
we are prosperous. Water is still available. The gums around the house help to 
break the wind; but if some breaks of hopbush are erected the work of making a 
garden will be more satisfactory. If possible have the flower garden opposite the 
kitchen window, or somewhere where you can constantly see it as you go in and out 
about your work. No work is dull if in the midst you are cheered by the sight of a 
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gay garden. The vegetable patch, too^ must not be very distant from the house 
because of watering. A trellis of vines is an acquisition to any farm home. Fruit 
trees are a luxury rather than a paying proposition. They take so much water to do 
justice to themselves. The apricot, peach, nectarine, and citrus trees give good returns. 
Be very careful not to plant the fruit trees too close to the flower garden or the 
useful Tegetables. At &st, while the trees are quite young, vegetables can quite 
well be grown amongst them; but soon the trees will take all the moisture. A small 
lawn will give endless pleasure to children and adults if placed where the shade of 
a tree falls upon it. Have you a shady spot for pot plants? If so, be sure and 
utilise it for the growing of ferns, &c. Sword ferns do particularly well if there is 
a sheltered corner facing the east. On the hottest day this corner will always look 
fresh and cool. If it is possible, have neat fences, paths, and breaks. This will add 
greatly the appearance of the home. Farmers cannot be expected to do these 
things all at once; but little by little the surroimdings of the home may be improved. 
Not only from an aesthetic point of view are we repaid for our labors, when the time for 
selling comes a prospective buyer wrill be more favorably impressed by happily la’d-cmt 
grounds around the homestead than if there is just the bare house. Since wo live 
in this district let us make the best of our one big favor—^the water. I*laut and tend 
until one is closed in from the dry burnt land outside by a bower of greenery.’^ 
(Secretary, Mrs, Flynn.) 


WARRAMBOO. 

April 10 th.—Attendance, 12. 

Every Day Happenings. —Answers supplied by members and visitors. Raw or 
boiled potato for yeast in summer! Ans.: Boileci potato preferred (Mrs. Oliilman). 
Washing bread tins after baking! An^.: Unnecessary to wash them (Mrs. Daniel). 
Best pastry for meat pies and pasties! Ans.: Short pastry with rising meat not 
cooke<l' previously (Mrs. Dolphin). Which is better, to warm the butter or sugar for 
biscuits! Aiu9,: Warm the butter in cold weather (Mrs. Adams). Which is preferable 
for sponges, stale eggs or fresh! An^.: Not too fresh; eggs must be cold (Mrs. 
Murphy). Why do custards go watery when baked! Ans.: Too much sugar, separated 
milk, too hot oven (Mrs. J. Sampson). Tlie quickest cure for insect bites! Ans.: 
Bathe with peroxide, apply Doan’s ointment (Mrs. Mitchell). First remedy for colds 
and coughs! Ans.: Asperin and hot lemon; irritating cough, honey and warm milk 
(Mrs. G*. Simmons). To keep silverfish and moths from clothes. Ans.: Camphor balls 
and flytox (Miss Hampel); other suggestions—^Epsom salts sprinkled around, and 
turps, popper, and newspaper. Ways of cleaning grease from clothing and hats, &c.f 
Ans.: Petrol, eucalyptus, gall soap (Miss Steer); removing ink and pencil marks, 
glycerine. Feeding young chicks! Ans.: Grind wheat through mincer (Miss CHiilman). 
(I^retary, Mrs. A. Steer.) 


WASLEYS. 

April 5th.—Attendance, 37. 

The meeting took the form of a dahlia show, and many fine blooms were/ exhibited. 
The prize vminers for six dahlias were—Mrs. M. Richter first, Mrs. C. Marshall second. 
Best collection of dahlias—Mrs. M. Richter first, Mrs. C. Marshall second. Mr. and 
Mrs. P. H. Gwynne, of Gawler, were the adjudicators. Mr. Gwynne gave a very 
interesting talk on Flower Culture,” and answered questions. (Hon. Secretary, Miss 
J. Braun.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

McLaren Flat... 

6/4/34 

21 

Annual Meetix^ . 

Miss I. Nicolle 

eSare. 

7/4/34 

50 

Address—Dr. E, Hillier . 

Mrs. A. Pollock 

Gladstone . 

17/4/34 

26 

Address—C. F. Anderson 

Mrs. L. Sargent 

Balhannah. 

18/4/34 

20 

“ Wool,” Mrs. Mattner... 

Miss D. Spoehr 

Wflliamstown#.. 

4/4/34 

6 

Paper—^Mrs. Hammatt .. 

Mrs. A. Cundv 

Panakie 

24/4/34 

15 

Homestead Meeting. 

Miss J. Halliday 

Waaroowie . 

27/3/34' 

12 

Addresses—8. Wart and 

Mrs. Crossman 




E. L. Orchard 



21/3/34 

26 

Address—^BBss Campbell. 

Miss D. Spoehr . 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


SnSCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultiiral Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences will be held as follows:— 

Eyre*s Feninsula (West), at Cediina, Wednesday, July 4th, A. JR. Maguire, Muda* 
muckla (-Secretary). 

Upper North, at Wilmington, Wednesday, July 18th, Chas. Cole (Secretary). 

Murray Lauds (West), at Karooiida (Nuiikeri Branch), Tuesday, July 31st, K. B. 
Pcitz, Nunkori (Secretary). 

Houtlu’rn, at Strathalbyn, Thursday, August 16th, F. W. Allison (Secretary). 
Bills, :it (\)romuiidel Valley (Blackwood Branch), Thursday, August 23vd, H. Gold- 
sa»t‘k, (k)ronuindel Valley (Secretary). 

Eyrt \s Peuirusula (Southern), at Yeelaiiiia, Wednesday, September 5th, R. B. Wilson 
(Secretary). 

Eyr( 's PfuinmUi (Central), at? Kyancuttf), hhiday, September 7th, E. A. Kelly 
(Secretary). 

Pinnaroo Lnic^ at Pinnaroo (Parilla Well Branch), Tuesday, September 18th, 
E. C. Slater, Pinnaroo (Secretary). 

Murray Lands (East), at Caliph, Thursday, September 20th, W. H. Todd (Secre¬ 
tary). 

Frtdt (Non-irrigated Districts), at Balhannah, Tuesday, November 6th, C. G. 
Grasby (Secretary). 

In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.ni. Members of Branches are 
invited to submit papers and questions for the agenda. 

Agricultural Shows. 

Wo have been advised by Secretaries of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held as follows:— 

Ma/itland, Wednesday, September 26th. 

Denial Bay, Friday, September 28th. 

Jamestown, Wednesday, October 10th. 

Loxtfyfi, Wednesday, October 10th. 

Burra, Wednesday, October 24th. 

Mmlaion, Wednesday, October 24th. 

Murray Bridge, Thursday, October 25th, 

Woodside, Saturday, November 3rd. 

Pruning Competitions. 

Biver Murray —Mypolonga (date to be fixed); Cadell, June 26th; Waikerie, June 
27th; Moorook, June 28th; Barmera, June 29th; Berri, July 3rd; Renmark, 
July 4th; and the championship at Berri, July 5th. 

N'oxious Weed. 

The weed known as Horny Thorn Apple (Datura iatula) has been declared a 
noxious weed throughout the whole of the State, under the Noxious Weeds Act, 1931. 
A description of this plant will appear in a subsequent issue of this Journal as 
part of the series of articles by Mr. G. H. Clarke. 

(H^preasion of Weeds by PertUizers and Chemicals. 

The literature giving infonnation on tihe use of fertilizers is very extensive, as is 
that dealing with weed destruction by chemical means, and experiment and research 
covering both is of world-wide importance. A valuable effect of fertilizers is the 
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fact that they enable crops to grow vigorously and overcome weeds. Towards tho 
end of last centuiy, spraying Avith copper sulphate to kill charlock and wild radish 
was intioduced in Fiance, anti soon became widespread in England and elsewhere. 
At the present time the use of a solution of sulphuric acid is rapidly becoming a 
recognised means of destroying various annual weeds in cereal crops, as is the 
fertilizer cyanamidc, while chlorates may in the future grow in importance for the 
destruction of certain weeds in some circumstances. Mr. H. Ijong, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of England, has prepared a simple and concise account of the subject 
in a brochure entitled *'The Suppression of Weeds by Fertilizers and Chemicals.'' 
He has had the benefit of tho assistance of Dr. Winifred Brenchley, of Bothamsted 
Experimental Station, and the subject is introduced by a foreword from tho pen of 
Sir Daniel Hall. The booklet cxttmds to .57 pages, together with 17 photographic 
illustrations and five line drawings. It may be obtained from the author at ''The 
Birkins,'' Orchard Road, Hook, Surbiton; price 2s. not (by post 2s. 2d.). 

Poisoning Trees. 

Inquiries have been received seeking infionmation on the best means of poisoning large 
trees. At our request a paper on this subject was written by Mr. F. R. Dinning, who 
has had a wide experience in the work at Mundalla, and the article will be found on 
page 1309 of the May issue. 

Declared Noxious Weeda. 

The following are declared noxious weeds throughout the whole of South Australia 
under the First Schedule of the Noxious Weeds Act, 1931:— 

Cotton Bush ( (Asolepias fruiiicosa). 

^{Asdlepias roturudifolia), 

Wild Onion (.Asphodelus fistiilosus). 

Saffron Thistle (Cartfiamus Icmatm), 

Innocent Weed (Cenohrus tribtUoidea), 

Purple Star Thistle (Centaurea ocUoitrapa), 

Yellow Cockspur {Centaurea aolstilicdis). 

Canada Thistle (Cirsmm arvense). 

Hemlock (Ckinium maendatum). 

Dodder (Cmcuia app,). 

Horny Thom Apple {Datura tatula). 

Thorn Apple {Datura stremonmm). 

False Caper {Euphorhia terraoma). 

Cape Tulip C (Jlomcna cNWna). 

1 {Homeria mdmata ). 

St. John’s Wort {Hypericum perforatum). 

Horehound {Marruhvum vulgare). 

Black Eyed Susan {Ormthogaium thyraoidea). 

Dyer's Weed (Weld) {Beaeda luteola). 

Buffalo Burr {Sclantm rostratum). 

Apple of Sodom (Solanum aodomaermm). 

Californian Burr {Xanthmm californioum). 

Bathurst Burr {Xamthvim apinoavm). 

The Weeds under the Second Sc}iedule are:— 

White Goosefoot ("Pat Hen") (Chenopodiwn album) —City of Adelaide and 
Waikerie Irrigation Area only. 

Fennel (FoerUcuhtfn vttZ^are)—Municipality of Mount Gambier only. 

Variegated Thistle (SUybim mariamm )—^Municipality of Mount Ghunbier only. 

Hoary Cress (Lepidkwn draba )—^District Council of Tatiara only. 

African Boxthom (Lyciwm ferooiasi/imm )—^Declared a noxious weed for the whole 
of the State; except where grow u hedge 04 the 17th March, 1982, and kept trimmed 
to a width not exceeding 4ft, din. in any part and a height not exceeding 7ft. 
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VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

Elli^ton has cow on first calf. One teat has lumps in it, and gi/ves milk tmged with 
blood. 

Reply—The presence of blood iu the mill "s due to the rupture of a small blood¬ 
vessel in the lining of the teat duct. The occurrence of such a haemoirhage would 
undoubtedly bo assisted by the presence in the teat of the lumps you report. Those ai’e 
small growths or tumours caused by an infection of the quarter with a mild chronic 
form of mammitis. There is no satisfactory treatment for the removal of these lumps, 
though their removal by operation may be attempted by a properly qualified veterinary 
surgeon. The only treatment you can adopt, when the blood is found in the milk, is 
to milk the quarter out as gently as iiossible three or four times a day for a few days, 
so as to allow the ruptured blood vessel every chance to heal up again. 

Manmi/m, reports dog with undue proportion of the white of the eye showing, amd 
has difficulty in seemg any object. 

Reply—Keep the dog quiet, and feed on light nutritious diet, such as meat and 
vegetable soup, finely minced raw red meat, stale dry bread. Keep the animals bowels 
in regular order by giving once weekly a dose of castor oil, 2 tablespoons; olive oil, 
2 tablespoons; calomel, Igrain—all mixed together and given as one drench. Throe 
drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic should also be given in a little milk, night and 
morning for a fortnight. Then discontinue its administration for a fortnight, and 
repeat the course again. 

Pvmaroo rep0rts yearling colt with a out under and m the comer of the eye. The 
wound is healing, but the eye has a blue skm over it. 

Reply—If possible, keep the animal in some shady position where the eye is pro¬ 
tected from the direct sunlight, dean any mattery discharge by bathing with warm 
boracic lotion, and three or four times daily put a few drops of the following lotion 
into the eye sac and hold the lids closed for a minute until the lotion becomes distributed 
all over the front of the eyeball:—Zinc sulphate, 4grs.; acid boric, 4gr8.; boiled or 
•distilled water, 2 tablespoons. 

MUang Agricultural Bureau reports cow with weeping sores and scabs on all legs. 

Reply—It is impossible to definitely diagnose the nature of the trouble without seeing 
the animal, but the condition is probably due to infection of slight skin wounds, such 
as scratches, &c., with the Bacillus Nconrophorus (or Necrosis Bacillus), which germ is 
a common inhabitant of soils. This condition usually responds readily to treatment by 
removing the scabs after softening them by bathing with a warm antiseptic solution, 
and tben dressing the raw sores with either 8 to 5 per cent, solution of milk oil fluid 
or 3 to 5 per cent, carbolized vaseline. 

The condition as a rule is not highly contagious, and the only precaution to take 
is to isolate the animal until recovery. Occasionally it may happen that several mem¬ 
bers of a herd may become affected at or about the same timo, in which case it is 
advisaible after separating the affected from the non-affected animals to move the latter 
to a fresh pasture. 

Bata forwards flies for identification. 

Reply—-The specimens were submitted to the Museum Entomologist, Mr. Walmesley, 
who advised as follows:— 

Both flies belong to the same group, the larger one being the common botfly 
(OastrophUus Equi), which deposits its eggs anywhere on the horse, and the smaller 
•one being the OasirophUus Veierinus (G. Nasalis), which deposits its eggs around jaw 
and head. 
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In both cases the eggs have to be swallowed, and in tihe stomach they develop into 
the maggot or larval stage. They remain attached to the stomach near entrance to 
small intestine all winter, and in late spring are passed out in the faeces. They then 
burrow into the ground, whore they remain from 3-5 weeks, when the winged fly 
emerges. Bots, contrary to popular opimon, do not cause the damage that is attributed 
to them, but they occasionally cause death through obstructing the passage of food,, 
etc., into the intestine. ^ 

Caliph Agricultural Bureau reports death of three horses, Po8t--mortem showed heavy 
i/nfesiation of bots, which were suspected of earning the deaths. 

Reply—In my opinion hots’’ were not the cause of the death of the horses. At 
this time of the year digestive disturbances in horses are common. They have been 

turned out'’ and on ^^low rations.When brought in they are usually in poor con¬ 
dition, and as they are usually wanted for work at once, are put on to better feed.. 
Their poor condition, the sudden change of feed, especially if it is given in large 
amounts frequently leads to digestive troubles, especially in districts where ‘^sand” is 
common. 

The remedy is to give horses turned out" a little supplementary feed. Wlien they 
are brought in, give a bran mash for 2-3 days and gradually change on to new feed. 

To prevent botfly strike, clip hair over areas liable to strike and apply following 
dressing daily:—Creosote, 1 part,* oil of turpentine, 6 parts; raw linseed oil, 20 parts. 

Morgan asTcs: (1) Cause and treatment of spa/vin, and (2) whether wheat cam be fed 
to a cow without causing bloat. 

Replies—(1) Be Spavin.—The predisposing cause of this condition is faulty con¬ 
formation of the hock joint. The actual or exciting causes are sprain and concussion. 
The result of treatment for alleviating the lameness caused by thie condition is always- 
proiblematic, as it depends on many factors, such as the position of the spavin on the 
joint, temperament of animal, nature of work to be performed, presence of faulty 
conformation, &c. Treatment consists of rest and either the application of a 1 to K 
•^Red" blister (obtainable from any chemist) over the site of the spavin or ^'firing." 
This latter treatment can be given only by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

(2) Be Cow "Bloating."—^Wheat is a feed that is very prone to induce bloating 
in stock unless it is fed in limited quantities only, the stock have been gradually accus 
tomed to it and care is taken not to give it to them when they are empty and hungry, 
so that they "bolt" it. Take the precaution of always taking the edge off the cow's* 
appetite by first feeding it a little hay, prior to giving the wheat and chaff feed, and 
the tendency to "bloating" will be very greatly reduced. 

Strathalbyn asks if it is advisable to drench ewes with hluestone that are due to lamb- 
in two months^ time. 

Reply—If the ewes are showing signs of parasitic infestation, it would bo advisable 
to drench them now, and provided they are carefully handled, this treatment could bo- 
carried out quite safely. Otherwise, if they appear in good health, drenching should 
be left ov^r until after lambing. Then it might be possible for you to drench the ewes 
once at the same time as you are marking the lambs. Regular monthly drenchings of 
both the ewes and lambs could be instituted from October or early Novenuber onward 
until the following April or May. 

Agricultural Bureau, Elbow Hill, asks treatment for removal of worms in horses. 

Reply—^A routine treatment is to starve the animal for 24 hours and then give the 
following drench:—Raw linseed oil, 1-2 pints; oil of turpentine, 2oz. Shake well before 
admiiustpring, and do not feed the horse for two hours after drenching. Procure a 
11b. bottle of Fowler's solution of arsenic and give 1 tablespoon night and mornin|^ 
sprinkled on the feed until the bottle is finished, and then repeat the oil and turpentine- 
drench. 
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Worms can largely be prevented by seeing thut the horses do not eat food eon* 
^ajninated with manure, and drink water that has been polluted with animal droj)piiig8. 
Stable yards and* stables should be cleaned regularly, and manure piled up in licaps 
in a compact mass, or carted out and spread on land which is to be used for cropping 
purposes. 

If from dams, the water used for drenching should be always taken from a trough. 
It is pointed out that trough water is often known to contain numerous small rod bodies 
about fin. to lin. in length, which are often mistaken for 'Mdood worms,but they 
are the larval form of an insect which, as an adult, is like a mosquito. These larvae 
differ from the “blood wormsin appearance, in that the body has distinct constric¬ 
tions and a beadlike appearance, whereas in “blood worms“ the body is uniformly plain 
and round. 

Agricultural Bureau, Yurgo, ofiJcs ireatwent for pink eye m iilieep, 

Reply—Pink eye in sheep is duo to a germ infection and the disease is usually intro¬ 
duced with bought sheep. Symptoms—Spreads rapidly through flock, and causes rapid 
loss of condition. Eyes watery, lining membrane red; later the affected eye goes whitish 
in colour, and the surface may ulcerate and rupture. 

Isolate all affected sheep (when handling sheep disinfect hands after each one 
to avoid spreading infection) and put in a suitable and handy spot. (The ideal is 
a small paddock with plenty of shade and water.) Feed by hand. Put a few drops 
of 2 per cent, solution of zinc sulphate into the eye daily for a feiw days. (To make 
solution, dissolve 3 drams of zinc sulphate in 3 pint of boiled water.) 

Tarcowie reports mare swollen leg of long standing. Beoently discharging from just 
ahcue fetlock. Leg is very stiff. 

Reply—The animal is suffering from lymphangitis, an inflammatory oedema of the 
leg. She should be kept in a small yard where she can take quiet voluntary exorcise. 
A dose of physic should be given and the animal kept on light restricted diet, such as 
mashes or greenfeed. A careful search of the affected limb should be made for any 
wounds, and those dressed with antiseptics. The log should be treated with hot fomen¬ 
tations applied by means of a large piece of flannel or blanket dipped in real hot water 
and wrimg out almost dry. This latter point is essential, otherwise the skin of the leg 
may be injured by scalding. These daily fomentations should be j^llowed by massage 
in an upward direction and the limb kept bandaged between times from the foot up to 
above the hock. When the acute stage is passed, the animal should be given 15-20 
minutes walking two or three times daily. 

Once this trouble has occurred in a limb, it is very liable to recur again, and after 
^ach succeeding attack the limb shows less tendency to return to normal size, becoming 
more or less chronically enlarged. An animal affected chronically with this disease 
•should be kept at reasonable work as constantly as possible, and when being spelled 
should be kept in an open yard instead of being stabled. 
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BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station. Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CBAHBROOK CHAIIBB1I8, BBHTHAM STREn, AOBLAIDB. 

TBLBPHCmB: OBMTBAL 4869 snd 4856. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


[An address broadcast through 5 CL, Adelaide, by Db. A. R. Cai<laohan’, 
Principal, Roseworthy Agricultural College,] 

With the limited time at my disposal I do not purpose covering all the ramifi¬ 
cations and perplexities which confront the educationalist in dealing with the 
problem of indusrtrial education. In any case, it would be presumptuous on toy 
part to obtrude my opinion on such an important and specialised matter. What 
I do purpose doing, however, is to outline what in ray opinion, as an agricul¬ 
turalist rather than an educationalist, is considered to be some of the essential 
fundamentals in the training of young men in agriculture. 

Before proceeding with any educational programme one must have some definite- 
idea in mind respecting the immediate object and ultimate result. 

At the outset it must be fully realised that experience is the greatest teacher 
of all, and in no phase of life can experience be truly transferred. So that no 
school or college system can ever succeed in moulding experienced farmers, or 
experienced agriculturalists, but what it can do is to inculcate a proper sense of 
values, foster a keen sense of observation, and develop a reasoning, clear-thinking 
mind, thereby making the subject of agriculture live from the very beginning. In 
other words, early educational efforts in agriculture should be directed towards 
the trainmg of young men to be agriculturally minded, that is, to think along 
agricultural lines and to be able to parse and analyse the problems, failures, and 
'successes of the man on the land. With such a training any young man can 
^approach the practical work of the farm with the knowledge that the essential 
experience, which is the precursor of success, will be fully taken advantage of, 
and bear good fruit earlier than would otherwise be possible. One of the gravest 
mistakes, to my mind, is to begin specialisation too early. A sound fundamental 
education is just as essential for success in agricultural pursuits as it is for 
success in any other profession. Without a good working education a lad cannot 
ever hope to grapple with the underlying sciences and principles of agriculture. 
His mind is not sufficiently well trained to understand the work that is involved 
when specialisation does begin, nor has he acquired that thinking habit so essen¬ 
tial to the proper interpretation of what he is learning and doing. It almost 
goes without saying, that the higher the degree of intelligence, and the sounder the 
educational foundation, the better chance there is of making a sound agricul¬ 
turalist. It is a grave fallacy for parents to conclude that, because their son 
has failed to qualify for other professions, his only chance of success is to go 
on the land. 

Agriculture involves scientific as well as business principles; it involves the* 
application of some of the most profound branches of human knowledge, and 
above all, requires a clear, commonsense attitude; consequently, to be truly success¬ 
ful, there is need for a sound educational background combined with intelligence. 
With the crowding of other professions it is very agreeable and heartening to 
note the increased number of boys of sound education and of high intellectual 
calibre who are entering Roseworthy Agricultural College. They have chosen 
agriculture as the business of their lives, and with their minds adequately equipped 
in the first place the task of training them along more specialised lines is made* 
both easi^ and more pleasurable. 

The knowledge of the world, and matters of science particularly, both natural 
>and physical, has grown stupendously; so much so that education has of necessity 
developed along mundane and utilitarian lines, and the strictly scholarly aims have 
to a large extent been modified to meet the times. Education must keep in 
step with time, for every boy has eventually to plunge into the whirlpool of real 
living, and his education very largely determines whether he will sink, swim, or 
float aimlessly about. This encumbers upon our system the necessity to specialise, 
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:and one of the lines of specialisation most important to the future of Aus¬ 
tralia as a whole, and South Australia in particular, is that of agricultural education. 

Now assuming that a reasonably sound educational background, involving the 
three well done, has been received, introductory work of a foundational 

nature should begin the specialisation, and this can best commence while the boy 
is still at the secondary school. Elementary chemistry, physics, and botany might 
well enter into this foundational work, but rather than attempt the lot and con¬ 
fuse the young mind, I consider it preferable to take one or two, and make sure 
that what is taught, is taught, not with the idea of assimilating a series of cold 
facts, which are meaningless, but with the idea of teaching living facts and prin¬ 
ciples which are of definite applicability and use in life. 

A boy leaving school and entering an agricultural college, such as Roseworthy, 
with a sound introductory schooling of this sort, has a decided advantage over 
the boy whose general education has been neglected or is incomplete, merely 
because he has been gleaning something of what the College is to teach him in 
detail later on. From this it should not be concluded that I am against the teach¬ 
ing of agriculture and kindred subjects at agricultural high schools. These 
institutions serve a wonderful purpose, especially for country children, but for 
boys who anticipate going further by taking a course at Roseworthy, greater 
time might, I consider—speaking again as an agriculturalist rather than an 
educationalist—be given to matters of general education and introductory work 
on the physical and natural sciences, than to subjects of a purely agricultural 
nature, which demand more practical than theoretical teaching. 

I am firmly convinced that no system of agricultural education is complete, 
or even possible, without some intimate form of practical work. The very basis 
of agriculture and livestock husbandry is practical. What is more, it all involves 
actual labour, yet underlying this are the intellectual aspects; th^e aspire to 
make the efforts involved more productive, more profitable, and last but not 
least, more enjoyable. My conclusion from this is that any college which neglects 
the practical and everyday tasks involved in farming, and which neglects to 
portray by practical example what it portends to teach, is nothing more or less 
than a machine for cramming cold, meaningless, and indigestible facts likely 
to ruin the digestion of its students. 

Whatever the branch of education, be it agricultural or not, the teaching of 
things which may be mechanically memorised, just as mechanically transcribed to 
•examination papers, and in many cases automatically forgotten, is defeating the 
objects of true education. To ring true, facts must be shown to be more than mere 
words; they must be interpreted to reveal their worth, their practical applica¬ 
tion or utility, or at least to be clearly understood as something really worth while 
knowing, for the sake of knowledge itself, and not for the purpose of passing 
an examination. And so it is that all agricultural colleges deserving of the name 
are so situated as to be in a position to practise the subjects which they aim at 
teaching. Students are thereby afforded the opportunities, not only of follow¬ 
ing the practical procedure adopted, but also of actually doing the work. The 
theoretical training which accompanies, and is an integral part of the practical 
operations, teaches them to appreciate the why^s and wherefore's of certain pro¬ 
cedure, and enables them to take an intelligent, thinking interest in their work. 
There is a world of difference in knowing what to do and how to do it, and 
ambitious as it may sound, the objects of Roseworthy are to teach both; but 
without careful attention to practical work, the “how to do it” part would 
obviously not even receive its introduction. The attainment of sufficient agricul¬ 
tural knowledge and training to enable students to think along the right lines 
is a big step in the right direction, and although experience must mellow the 
wly training, when such experience is superimposed on a sound agricultural 
education, it is not only more profitable and lasting, but it is also more satisfying 
and liveable. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES OF THE EMPLOY¬ 
MENT PROMOTION COUNCIL. 


[By W. J. Spafpord, Chairman of Land Settlement Committee.] 

After prompting by representatives of various organisations interested in 
attempts to overcome some of the unemployment prevalent at the time, the Govern¬ 
ment of the day created the Employment Promotion Council, and promised ta 
subsidise £ for £ up to £26,000 funds raised by the Council by public subscription* 
After careful consideration Members of the Council decided that the time was in¬ 
opportune to hope to obtain a large sum of money from the general public on 
an appeal, but they were saved from their dilemma by a grant made by the Com¬ 
monwealth Government of £26,000, the conditions of the grant being:— 

1 . That the State subsidise the grant £ for £. 

2 . That £20,000 be used for land settlement and £5,000 for mining. 

3 . That the State subsidy be used for the same purpose as the grant, and in 

the same proportions. 

The State Government accepted the conditions, and the Employment Promotion 
Council immediately functioned in providing work connected with mining and in 
placing men on the land. 

To facilitate the work of the Council the Honourable Minister of Employment 
and Industry made provision for Committees to work under the Council, and at 
present Committees on Finance, Mining, Land Settlement, and Publicity do the 
spade work, and submit recommendations for the consideration of the full Council. 

The Council. 

The Employment Promotion Council was constituted on September 6th, 1932, 
and consisted of the following members, each representing an organisation of some 
kind:— 

The Lord Mayor of Adelaide. 

The Council of Churches (Rev. B. E. C. Tuck and Rev. Wm. Hawke—^the 
latter was replaced by Mr. L. V. M. Leal). 

The Lord Bishop of Adelaide (represented by Rev. Canon Bleby). 

The Archbishop of Adelaide (represented by Mr. H. J. Savage). 

Kuitpo Industrial Colony (Rev. S. Forsyth). 

Young People's Employment Council (Mr. E, D. A. Bagot). 

Chamber of Commerce (Mr. Norman H. Taylor). 

Returned Sailors and Soldiers' Imperial League (Mr. H. Thomson, M.C., 
K.C.—afterwards replaced by Mr. R. Jacob). 

Commercial Travellers' Association (Mr. R. B. Norton). 

Local Government Association (Mr. J. S. McEwin). 

Commonwealth Employment Council (Mr. W. Queale). 

Adelaide Trades and Labour Council (Mr. A. G. Angel). 

Port Adelaide Trades and Labour Council '(Mr. J. C. Bietz). 

Chairman of Unemployment Relief Council (Mr. B. H. Gillman). 

Superintendent of the Labour Exchange (Mr. A. C. H. Richardson). 

Lands and Survey Department (Mr. W, J. Colebatch—afterwards replaced 
by the Surveyor-General (Mr. J. H. McNamara)). 

Chairman of the Finance Committee (Mr. R. R. Stuckey, C.M.G.). 

Chairman of the Mining Committee (Dr. L. Keith Ward). 

Chairpmh of the Publicity' Committee (Mr. V. H. Ryan). 

Chairman of the Land Settlement Committee (Mr. W. J. Spafford). 

At a lato* date the Chamber of Building Manufacturers was represent^ by Mr. 
P. B. Claridge. 
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Dwelling, shed, end tenk ee supplied by tbe Employment Promotion Council, at tbe time of giving possession to » settler 
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Mr. B. H. Gillman withdrew from the Council when he relinquished the position 
of Chairman of the Unemployment Belief Council, but as his successor, Mr. 
A. C. H. Bichardson, was already on the Council it was unnecessary to replace 
Mr. Gillman. 

Owing’ to the inability of the appointed Chairman (the Lord Mayor) to attend 
the meetings of the Council, it was necessary to place sofiieone else in this position, 
and to the intense gratification of all members, the Government appointed Mr. 
Norman H. Taylor to be chairman of the Council. 

The Secretary of the Employment Promotion Council is Mr. F. K. Dwyer (who 
is also Secretary of the Unemployment Relief Council), with an Assistant Secre¬ 
tary in the person of Mr. B. Pollard. 

Finance Committee. 

The Committee which deals with all financial matters for the Council consisted 
of:—Chairman (Mr. R. R. Stuckey, C.M.G., Under Treasurer), Messrs. R. B. 
Norton, W. Queale, Norman H. Taylor, and H. Thomson, K.C. 

Mining Committee. 

To investigate all requests for help in mining ventures, and to make recommen¬ 
dations on these matters to the Council, the Mining Committee was formed, con¬ 
sisting of:—Chairman (Dr. L. Keith Ward, Director of Mines and Government 
Geologist), Rev. B. E. C. Tuck, Messrs. E. D. A. Bagot, J. C. Bietz, and W. Queale,. 
with whom were co-opted Messrs. Walkley (Sharebroker) and Gartrell (Instruc¬ 
tor in Mining at the School of Mines). 

Publicity Committee. 

At first it was considered important to have a strong Publicity Committee, as a. 
lot of work would have been I’equired to launch successfully and maintain a public 
appeal, but with the altered conditions, which meant working on financial grants, 
there was no need for extensive propaganda and publicity. The Committee oon- 
.sisted of:—Chainnan (Mr. V. H. Ryan, Director of Immigration and Tourist 
Bureau), Lord Mayor, Canon Bleby, Messrs. E. D. A. Bagot and H. J. Savage. 

Land Settlement Committee. 

Originally two Committees were formed, one the Land Settlement Committee* 
and the other knoAvn as the Land Selection Committee, but it was soon found that 
there was no work for both groups, and so they were amalgamated shortly after the* 
Council began to function. This made the Land Settlement Committee a rather 
large one, but so far it has not proved unwieldy, and its personnel consisted of:— 
Chairman (Mr. W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture), Rev. S. Forsyth, 
Rev. Wm. Hawke, Messrs. A. G. Angell, J. C. Bietz, B. H. Gillman, J. S. McEwin, 
J. H. McNamara, A. C. H. Richardson, and Norman H. Taylor, with whom were- 
co-opted Messrs. H. J. Bishop and J. J. Maegowan of the Unemployment Relief' 
Council. 

Work of the Land Settlement Committee. 

Where the settlement on land of men without financial resources of any kind is- 
concerned, the spm of £40,000 is very small indeed, and because of this limitation 
of money, and Remembering that little success has beeen secured anywhere in the* 
World when it has been necessary to give 100 per cent, financial aid to settlers, 
the Land Settlement Committee was hard pressed to decide on a scheme which 
would get^nlEmy people on land with a reasonable chance of earning enough to« 
enable themfto live without farther Government aid, and to permit of them get¬ 
ting off ifie rations in a short space of time. After full consideration being given 
to aR forms of primary production possible in our climate, and remembering that 
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it would prove uneconomic to start men producing articles with which markets 
were already over-supplied, it was decided to concentrate on small holdings for 
mixed farming where poultry keeping would be the principal activity. At the 
time Great Britain was importing annually 259,252,010 dozens of eggs in the 
shell, and about 86,688,000 dozens as pulp, and of this total of 345,940,010 
dozens, only 62,278,130 dozens were received from Empire countries, and the 
Commonwealth's share was but 9,182,060 dozens in the sh^l, and about 1,200,000 
dozens as pulp. 

It was believed that this type of settlement could be brought about at a lower 
cost per settler than any other, payable returns could be secured quickly, and 
provided the poultry activities were directed towards the production of eggs for 
export, no local industries would be interfered with, and further that there ap¬ 
peared to be every chance of the British Markets admitting our eggs without 
hindrance. 

Land for Settlement. 

Because greenfeed constitutes such an important part of the food of poultry, 
indeed a plentiful supply appears essential to success, it was necessary to select 
land in localities where green fodders can be grown with certainty, and so all of 
the land-settlement activities of the Employment Promotion Council have been 
confined to the heavy-rainfall portions of the Adelaide Hills. 

The Land Settlement Committee appointed a sub-committee to select land and 
decide on its subdivision into holdings, and this sub-committee has kept in mind at 
all times that each block must be capable of being made self-supporting as far as a 
water supply is concerned, it must possess sufficient land suitable for gardening 
purposes so that summer fodders such as Chou Moellier, Silver Beet, Mangels, 
Millet, &c., can be grown in large quantities as well as all of the vegetables and 
most fruits required by an ordinary household, and it must be large enough to 
support wholly at least two head of large stock. Preference to be given to scrub 
land, because of the lower value at allotment time, and because the presence of 
trees for posts for boundaries, fields, and poultry yards keeps down the money 
advances for equipment. 

Provision of Land. 

At the commencement of the Land Settlement Scheme, a careful combing of all 
districts with sufficiently good climate for the kind of settlement desired was made 
in search of Crown Lands that might become available, and although there was not 
a great deal to be found suitable country for subdivision into 33 blocks was 
acquired. When this land had been allotted it became necessary to purchase land, 
which added to the cost of settlement, but has proved satisfactory otherwise. 

Selecting the Settlers. 

As in the case of the choice of land, a sub-committee was appointed to select 
settlers, and in doing so has followed the direction given by the Council, and 
besides choosing men likely to make a success of their holdings has endeavoured 
to place large families so that a lot of children are removed from the city to be 
reared in the country. 

No difficulty has been experienced in the number of men available, for even 
though the Council has never advertised the fact that land settlement was taking 
place and settlers were wanted, over 1,600 applications have been received for 
land from married men who claim to have had agricultural experience. 

All applicants are required to fill in a questionnaire, and when land is available 
the sub-committee for the selection of settlers goes through the application forms 
and intenriewB about three times as many men as are required—^first collectively, 
when an elplanation is given of what help is forthcoming, and then individually 
to allow the members of the Committee to form an opinion of the experience and 
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View of the principal buildings supplied, showing dwelling, shed, and fowl houses. 
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eapability of the applicants. At the interview each applicant is reipured to supply 
the names of two or three prominent persons to whom reference can Im inade as 
to the character of the applicant and what his behaviour has been durmg the 
past couple of years or so. The most promising of those interviewed are listed, 
the persons referred to are approached, and if the reports are favourable, a woman 
inspector is sent to the homes of the applicants and rejJurts her opinion on the 
cleanliness, tidinesss, and suitability of the wife of the applicant. This latter 
is a recent innovation which past happenings decided the Committee to adopt. 

Starting a Settlement. 


Although it is the fixed policy of the Employment Promotion Council to encour¬ 
age every man to work out his own salvation and to have no community ownership 
or community work after the blocks have been allotted, in the original opening up 
of a settlement there is need of community work such as clearing sites for build¬ 
ings, making roads passable, bridging creeks, cutting fencing posts and fowl- 
yard poles, &c. For the purpose, the Council has loaned tents and camping equip¬ 
ment, and the men have lived onl the settlement as single men until dwellings have 
been erected and all community work completed. 


Ballot for Blocks. 

As soon as dwellings are available and community work finished, a ballot for 
blocks is taken in the presence of an officer of the Council, and after settlers 
have been given the opportunity to interchange blocks, a statement is signed by 
each of them affirming agreement with the ballot and satisfaction with the block 
received. 

Terms of Allotment. 

Land is allotted on Perpetual Lease under Section 33 of the Crown Lands Acts, 
the rent being fixed at 2J per cent, of the land value, with reductions during the 
first three years, so that the first year’s rent is one-fifth of the amount which would 
be paid annually; the second year’s rent is one-third of the said amount, and the 
third year’s rent is two-thirds of the said amount. 


Buildings Erected. 

The simplest of dwelling quarters have been provided, consisting of three- 
roomed habitations of wood and galvanized iron, with lean-to verandah, with the 
rooms unlined except for the ceilings, but with boarded floors and fireplace and 
cooking stove forming parts of the home. Close to the cottage is a galvanized 
iron shed and 2,000gall. tank, and somewhat removed, a closet. 

For the proper management of the fowls, four poultry houses, capable of 
carrying 600 laying hens, have been erected to the specifications of the Govern¬ 
ment Poultry Expert (Mr. C. F. Anderson). 

All other buildings, including cellar to hold eggs, cow shed, pig sties, and other 
sheds are provided by the settlers from materials on the holdings. 

Equipment Supplied and Work Done. 

The Employment Promotion Council has made provision to plough thoroughly 
i acre of gardening land, after it has been properly cleared, so that summer- 
growing green fodders and vegetables can be grown, and arranges to have 2 
acres seeded down with Subterranean Clover and Superphosphate to provide 
greenfeed for a cow. 

Ordinary g^ening, fencm|r, and scrub-clearing tools are advanced, as well 
as greenfeed; ^tters, egg scales, and other poultry-handling appliances. 

Seeds of .vegetables and green fodders, and a few fruit trees are supplied to 
make certain that the homes are provided with vegetables and fruits, and that the 
greenfeed required by the livestock is produced on the holdings. 
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A plentiful supply of green forage is being groim for the birds on land which was under forest less than 12 montiis ago. 
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Sufficient materials to fence the ;iiul I'l'o' i"i‘ big stock 

as well as some netting to protect the gal■llc■ll^ Irom v;u iiit> air loiwaided to each 
man. 

Foodstuffs for the poultry are provided from the Councirs funds for at least 
six months after the pullets are supplied. 

Where settlers prefer sinking for water sufficient rope is provided to assist 
in the work, otherwise contracts are let to sink earth dams to hold water. 

Livestock Pkovided. 

The aim of the Council has been to supply each settler with 30 to 40 laying 
hens as soon as his poultry-houses and yards are ready to receive (hem, so that 
his family will have a supply of eggs for home use. 

During the first Spring after occupation an effort is made to secure 400 White 
Leghorn pullets, eight weeks old, from the July-September hatching, and to add 
another 200 to the flock during the second year. 

When sufficient greenfeed is available to do away with the need of providing 
foodstuffs, a cow is supplied, and when the cow is in occupation, a weaner pig 
is advanced every three months for one year, making four in all. 

Repayments op Advances. 

The Council has not yet decided what shall be the terms of repayment for 
advances made, but the present intention is to make them attractive enough to 
give settlers a chance of ‘^Getting on their feet” before full interest and instal¬ 
ments are demanded. 

Revenue for the SaJjE op Eggs. 

Until final arrangements have been made for the repayment of advances, settlers 
are receiving all monies paid for eggs, but the allocation of egg money must of 
necessity form a part of any financial arrangement decided upon. 

Settlements Occupied. 

In the search for Crown Lands suitable for the purposes of the Employment 
Promotion Council, a small block was found by the Land Selection Committee 
at Echunga, another at Bridgewater, and a very small Reserve near Jupiter 
Creek. Fortunately at about this time a fairly extensive block on the southern 
side of Willunga Hill was surrendered to the Crown which proved to be adaptable 
for really small holdings. 

No more Crown Lands could be secured to help the Council place unemployed 
persons, and it then became necessary to purchase land that could be subdivided 
into small blocks. A small section adjoining the Echunga settlement was secured, 
and a good block of land at Meadows was purchased soon after. 

Settlers Placed on Holdings. 

The land procured and subdivided by the Council is all within the heavy- 
rainfall zone of the Adelaide Hills, and has been subdivided to carry only as 
many families as have a good chance of making a success of their holdings. 

At Echunga there are twelve settlers, nine of whom formed the first settlement 
of the Council, and three others were placed later, after purchasing a block of 
land adjoining the original settlement. 

The small block near Jupiter Creek is occupied by one family. 

At Bridgewater the block was large enough to carry four settlers. 

The area on the south-east side of Willunga Hill was sufficiently extensive to 
be subdivided r into nineteen sections, with every chance of the settlers doing well. 
As this group was rather isolated from the township, it was necessary to provide 
a school, and the name chosen for this poultry settlement was ^^Yundi”—an 
aboriginal word meaning 'leathers.” 
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Althoagb clearing land of timber is heavy work, a young daughter of a settler has already become efficient with the axe 
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clearing and apoll from are sure evidence of iinreinltting toil. 
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A good ftssortment of well-grown forage plants, consisting of chon mo^er, silver beet, mangels, millet and barley. 
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After many inspections of properties in suitable districts, an area of good 
quality land was purchased on the south-western comer of the township of 
Meadows which has been surveyed into 24 attractive blocks, admirably suited 
to the requirements of the Council. 

Keabino Children in the Country, 

Keeping in mind the intention of the Council to try aM place men likely to* 
make a success of their holdings, and at the same time to get as many children 
as possible out into the country where they will be reared in health-promoting- 
surroundings, no man has been selected who has less than four children in the 
family unless he has special qualifications. This policy has meant that a large 
number of persons have been transplanted to the country, and the occupied 
settlements contain:— 

Bridgewater. 4 families 27 persons 19 children 

Echunga (including 1 at Jupiter Creek) 13 families 91 persons 65 children 

Yundi. 19 families 142 persons 104 children 

Meadows. 24 families 182 persons 134 children 

Total. 60 families 442 persons 322 children 

Expenditure on each Settler. 

Although there will be slight differences for individual settlers the Council has 
made all its calculations on an expenditure of ^€400 per settler, exclusive of the 
purchase of land, and if nothing extraordinary happens, it appears that this sum 
will be sufficient to enable settlers to make a success of their holdings. 

Below is set out the actual expenditure on a settler at the first settlement 
started, i,e,, Echunga, and an estimate of what is still required to put him on his 
feet, and in ordinary circumstances no further expenditure should be necessary 
for any man, still the Council proposes keeping a reserve fund in case of anjr 
unforeseen happening:— 

Actual Expenditure of an Echwnga Settler Typical of that Area, 


Dwelling (Tank—Shed—Closet). 

Ceilings (Timber—Small-fluted Iron—Nails) 

Bidge-capping (Nails). 

Poultry Mouses . 

Sand for floors. 

Timber for gates. 

Feeding troughs. 

Netting... 

Guttering. 

Tools-— 

Wheelbarrow. 

Mattock and handle. 

Spade . 

Hoe and handle. 

Bake. 

Pile. 

Fencing bar. 

Maul rings. 

Greenfeed cutter (cartage). 

Broom. 

Axe. 

Egg Males . 

I^g caeee (3, cartage). 

Stencil (share). 

Wiheel hoe and seeder .. ... 

Seed$^ ifmures, Trees, 

'' Su^rphosphate and sulphate of ammonia .. 

(various). 

Fruit trees... 

Subterranean Clover. 


that 

Area, 

£ 

a. 

d. 

97 

8 

0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

7 

2 

69 

10 

0 

0 

17 

6 

0 

9 

5 

1 

15 

6 

7 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

5 

10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

10 

0 

5 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

17 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

8 

8 

0 

16 

4 

0 

19 

4 

0 

0 

10 

3 

10 

6 

1 

7 

3 

0 

18 

0 

0 

7 

3 

1 

6 

6 
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Photo 1 / 6/34 By Govt Photo lUhographer 

W«ll cleared land on which Subterranean clover and Torkehire Fog grass were seeded this autumn. 
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Fencing — 

Carting posts. 

Netting. 

Wire. 

poultry — 

30 hens (cartage). 

300 pullets. 

Poultry Feed — 

Foodstuffs (some cartage). 

Shell grit. 

Lucerne chaff. 

Medicines. 

Shifting Furniture . 

Miscellaneous — 

Lease fee, rent, &c. 

Insurance . 

Subscription to Red Comb (share). 

Egg-laying Competition (6 birds) .. .. 

Ploughing. 

Rope. 

Paris green. 

Cartage (not otherwise accounted for) 

Odds and ends. 


Necessary Expenditure Still Beqmred, 

Yorkshire Fog seed (not yet charged). 

Seeding Subterranean Clover (2 acres). 

Pullets (300 at 3s. 9d., including cartage) .. .. 

Cockerels (3 at Ts.). 

Cow. 

Pig* J4). 

Fencing giatenals. 

Tar“(4gall8.). 

Fruit trees . 

Egg cases (3). 

Seeds— 

Subterranean Clover (121bs,)... 

Vegetable. 

Manures (2 bags super). 

Foodstuffs (may be required). 

Oarage. 

Scywie, han^le^ and stone. 

Rent (30s. for two years). 

Insurance (lOs. for two years). 

Red Comb-Association—Subscription (2 years) .. .. 


0 

16 

9 

2 

13 

9 

1 

19 

5 

5 

14 

5 

52 

10 

0 

34 

5 

10 

0 

1 

9 

0 

10 

6 

0 

7 

6 

1 

11 

5 

2 

2 

6 

0 

11 

9 

0 

1 

7 

2 

5 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

7 

5 

£309 

18 

3 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

56 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

10 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


£90 0 0 


SCPKRVISXOK. 

When the SSxn^yxnent il^ipoiiiotidti Cx^eil was formed the Hon. Minister of 
Employnieht^«n44ndtii^,^^ thel Any (atovemmeiit Officer who could be* 
epnced win 0 he and for the super* 

S. a 







































Photo. 1/6/34. (Voi * r*ho*o lithographer 

Extensive improTements, as weU as land clearing, liave been carried out by some settlers. The cellar and woodwork structures are well built. 
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Progress Made. 

Considering that the settlers being helped by the Employment Promotion 
Council have been in occupation of their blocks of land for such a short time the 
amount of work done and the general progress made is really remarkable. The 
first settlement to be occupied was that at Echunga, where the men went into 
residence in the second week in June, 1933; the Bridgewater men were transported 
to their homes in the first week of July of that year; whilsVthose at Yundi were 
not placed until towards the end of September, 1933. The three settlers located 
at Echunga No. 2 Settlement were placed in possession of their blocks in the 
middle of February, 1934, whilst the 24 at Meadows had their furniture shifted 
and their families transported to their new homes towards the end of May, 1934. 

The Council made all provision to supply those settlers in residence before 
the end of October, 1933, with at least 30 laying hens and 400 spring-hatched 
pullets of an age of 8 weeks, and although poultry raisers accepted orders fully 
sufficient for the purposes of the Council, some of them failed so dismally that 
the season closed with the Echunga and Bridgewater settlers receiving 30 hens 
and 300 pullets, whilst those at Yundi only obtained 40 hens and 240 pullets. This 
shortage of pullets has naturally affected the returns received by the settlers, and 
must delay the day when they will get off the rations. Every effort has been made 
to make good the shortage from the coming spring hatching as well as to provide 
a further lot of pullets for each settler. 

All of the earlier settlers grew some summer fodders for greenfeed for the 
poultry, such as Chou Moellier, Silver Beet, Mangels, Millet, and Sudan Grass, 
the more successful ones producing all that was required by the birds. Early 
in the autumn plots of Barley, Rye, /and Mustard were seeded, and the growth, 
which is really good in most cases, is being cut for the poultry at the present time. 

On all holdings, two acres of land have been cultivated and sown with Subter¬ 
ranean Clover and Yorkshire Fog Grass, at the same time giving a dressing of 
superphosphate. 

Almost Avithout exception, settlers have produced quite a lot of vegetables, some 
men proving themselves to be such expert gardeners that they had a surplus to 
give to their neighbours. , Those who were in residence soon enough were supplied 
with a few fruit trees, some of which have done really well. 

Settlei-s at Echunga and Bridgew^ater have been sending eggs to market for 
some time, and although dwellings were not erected at Yundi until late Septem¬ 
ber of last year eggs are now being marketed from this settlement as well. 
Cheques received for eggs have already aggregated £200, and although the rations 
of settlers have not been reduced by this sum, a considerable reduction has buen 
made. 

The Council only provid^^ a simple dwelling of three rooms, but in practically 
every case settlers have soon made additions to these buildings, and quite a 
number of them have been converted into comfortable cottages. 

Epfecit ok Settlers. 

Considering that most of the settlers have been out of work for years, or at 
all events have only had casual employment, it is to be expected that the allot¬ 
ment of a block of land, giving as it does a fresh chance in life, would have a 
marked effect upon* them. This has certainly proved to be so, and almost without 
exception the men We gone ipto camp with the enthusiasm of schoolboys, and 
*y the tW has be©a taken for the blocks of land, have recovered 

their self-respect and gained physical fitness, so that their general appearance 
la quite other than when they were first interviewed by the Selection Committee 
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Glimpse of clearings through the forest trees still left standing 
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The long: period of unemployment appears to have so affected practically every¬ 
one selected that their main desire is to work, and the energy displayed in clear¬ 
ing land, attention to crops, and care of livestock has been really remarkable, 

Although the wives of settlers were not known to members of the Council before 
taking up residence on the settlements, the effect of this transference to a block 
of land they can call their own has been obvious to all visitors who have inter¬ 
viewed them, for they clearly show that hope has retumed^to them, and in prac¬ 
tically every case they are contented to remain in the country and wotk hard 
to help their husbands make a success of their holdings. 

Equally important from all points of view, and probably more so from that 
of the value to the State, is the fact that the large numbers of children put in 
these settlements are being maintained m happy and healthy conditions, seeing 
their parents working hard, and when old enough taking part in most of the 
manual operations. 

Possibilities op Success. 

Land Settlement schemes involving 100 per cent, financial aid have not been 
very successful anywhere in the world, and it is extremely difficult to hazard 
a guess as to what proportion of settlers will come out on top, although now 
that the original settlements have been in existence for more than a year, the posi¬ 
tion looks much more hopeful than it did at the commencement. If the price of 
export eggs is maintained at about the figure which has ruled during the past 
season, and if nothing is done to interfere seriously with the acceptance of 
Australian eggs on the British market, it appears probable that the proportionate 
success will be greater than the 40 per cent, thought likely when the scheme 
was inaugurated. Even if a high proportion of the settlers fail to make good 
as farmers, the successful settlement of some of them, the rehabilitation of the 
men to a frame of mind and physical fitness to appreciate work, the return of 
hope and contentment to the womenfolk, and the fact that so many children have 
been reared in healthy surroundings in the country, will make the trial well 
worth while. 


TETANUS. 

The Secretary of the Laura Bay Branch of tho Agricultural Bureau reports the fol¬ 
lowing symptoms of a sick horso:—Nostrils distended, ears pricked, neck stretched 
out and stiff, eyes rolling and turned back when the head is moved suddenly.” 

Replying to this question, Mr. Alan H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinaiy 
Officer) says there appears to be no doubt that the case is one of tetanus. The fol¬ 
lowing suggestions are given for the general treatment of animals affected with this 
disease:—The patient should be placed if possible in slings in a darkened and isolated 
loosebox, the floor of which is soft, and a purgative dose of medicine given at tho 
outset. Quietness of surroundings on the part of the person attending to the animal 
is essential, and if necessary to further deaden extraneons sounds, the animaLs ears 
can be lightly plugged with cotton wool. So long as the animal can move its jaws 
freely, solid food may be given, but if the jaws become locked, then all food must bo 
in the form of slops. Every three or four hours a lump the size of a pigeon’s egg 
of green extract of Belladonna should bo placed between the animal's teeth so that 
it can gradually swallow it down. 

Further, if the means are available, liozs. (3 tablespoonsful) of a saturated solution 
of Epsom salts can be injected intramuscularly or subcutaneously, half on each side* 
of the neck, twice daily for 10 days, and then if necessary once daily for a further 
days, llese^j^ctkms help to control the muscular spasms of this disease. 

A very cdrefva search should be made for any wounds through which the infection 
\i|iay have got in, and if such are found, all scabs are to be removed, the wounds if 
necessary further opened up, scraped with a knife or curette, and then packed with 
cotton wool plugs soaked in strong antiseptic solution or in tincture iodine, thesif 
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SOME NOTES IN GENERAL ON THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF BUILDINGS. 


[By T. A. Macadam, Dip. Arch. (Glas.), A.K.A.I.A., Lecturer in Architecture and 
Building, School of Mines, Adelaide.] 

The question may be asked: What does a farmer want to know about building 
construction, and why should he be specially interested in it ? The answer to both 
questions is that, as a rule, the farmer usually is the owner of the property and 
desires to know how to keep it in order. He is different from the average man in 
business, who usually rents the premises where he conducts his business and has, 
therefore, no interest in the property. Another reason for a farmer’s special 
interest is the fact that farm buildings are usually situated many miles from a 
centre where building material and skilled laboui’ are available. There is also the 
position of the farmer who is purchasing a farm, unless he knows something about 
the construction of buildings he may lose on the deal. A farmer beginning a new 
farm will save time, labour, and expense, as well as know how to make use of the 
materials he may find on the site if he has a knowledge of the construction of build¬ 
ings. Then again there is a period of the year when the farmer is not working full 
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time, and he may not be able to keep all his labour employed. This period gives 
him an opportunity to repair his buildings, alter them, or make additions, if neces¬ 
sary. 

In building construction, labour, generally speaking, is a large factor in the cost. 
If the farmer has the labour he only requires the knowledge of construction to use 
that labour to the best advantage and in this way keeps the cost down. 

Taking a general survey of building construction first, the more important 
points, such as a good foundation, ventilation, prevention of damp, &c., may be 
referred to, and the simplest procedure will be to take a building, such as a house, 
for the base of our subject. 
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Foundations. 

Beginning with the foundation, unless a building has a good foundation it will 
be a source of trouble and expense later. To be sure of a good foundation, whether 
it be of concrete, stone, or la stump foundation, the first point to notice is, that 
the ground which supports the foundation is properly drained. (See sketch A.) 
No water should be allowed to collect near the foundations. Next see that the soil 
is strong enough to support the foundation. The heavier thff building the stronger 
the soil must be. Foundations should he level. A sloping foundation will tend to 
move with any vibration. 

In modern building construction cement concrete is largely used for foundation. 
Lime concrete is used where limestone can be obtained locally. Stumps or short 
posts are also used, chiefly for wood or iron buildings. 



Whatever materials you use see that they are fresh, clean, and, if possible, new. 
Do not use old cement, old lime, or faulty timber if the best results are desired. 

As cement concrete is used so much for foundations as well as for other parts of 
buildings, a few details concerning it will not be amiss. The mixing of the 
materials must be done carefully if the maximum strength is to be obtained. This 
requires some knowledge of the materials which are being mixed. For example, the 
^d may b« fine or coarse and the gravel may be large or small, and these would 
affect the milture and the strength. (See the article on ^^Concrete on the Farm,” 
by W. Trestrail, in the Journal for August, 1933, Also ^^Cement Concrete Posts 
for Poncing,” by W. J. Spafford, published in Bulletin No. 225.) 
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Several points are essential in the mixing, one being the proportioning of the 
parts of gravel, sand, cement, or lime, another the thoroughness of the mixing of 
the materials, and mixing with the minimum of water. Mix the materials on a 
clean, hard surface and use a measure, such as a kerosene tin or wooden box, to get 
the proper quantities of each material. Do not mix any more than you are going 
to use at the time. After depositing the concrete in its position see that it is made 
as solid as possible by spading it or use a trowel to get an even surface. The next 
step is to see that the concrete is kept wet or damp for some time after it is in 
position, as this will tend to increase the strength of the concrete. The warmer 
the weather the longer the concrete should be protected. The increase in strength 
in the concrete will more than repay the time and labour involved in protecting 
it. While on the subject of cement concrete, a reference should be made to rein¬ 
forced concrete. Most concrete foundations are reinforced with steel rods for the 
reason that the strength of the concrete is greatly increased when steel rods are 
used to reinforce it. Place the rods lin. from the bottom of the foundation and in 



a similar position at the top of the foundation if necessary. Keep the rods straight 
in their length, and hook them together at junctions. (See Sketch A.) Overlap 
them at corners. 

Walls. 

Having placed the foundations in position, the next step is to build the walls.. 
These must be strong enough to support the roof, &c., and keep out the weather. 
They may be built of stone, brick, concrete, or wood and iron. Whatever the 
material, precautions should be taken to prevent damp from reaching the inside of 
the wall. Damp may rise from the ground to the inside of the wall, and to prevent 
this in the case of masonry walls a damp proof course of tar and sand, lin. thick, 
is spread over the full thickness of the wall above the outer ground level. In very 
wet districts two layers 12in. apart, may be used. Damp may also penetrate 
through the wall from the outside. To overcome this, the simplest and best way 
is to build a cavity wall. (See sketch A.) With brick walls it is simple, but 
where stone is in use it is a different proposition owing to the stones being of 
various sizes and shapes. If bricks were obtainable it would be better to build the 
outer portion in 4Jin. brick and have a 2in. cavity between it and the 12in. or 
14m. stone wall inside. Where stone has to be used special care must be taken 
when building the walls so that the joints between the stones will not become 
channels for the water to find its way to the inside. Stone, like brick, is porous 
and will be a conductor of moisture, so that every precaution has to be taken to> 
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keep the damp out. The undersides or beds of the stones should be built level 
and the joints properly filled with jinod ihoiIjh’. Linic moiijr is <(>m|)osed of tlu’ee 
parts of clean sharp sand and one pun <»i' i nn iiiiu*, ucll Si'i‘ that they are 

thoroughly well mixed. 

The walls may be built of concrete, either l)y placing the concrete in position 
direct or by making concrete blocks and building tliciii Iti posiiion later. Consider¬ 
ing the block method first, the blocks are made by mixing one part of cement with 
seven of sand, and damping only sufficiently to enable the mixture to hold together 
when pressed into the hand (like fiour). Place the mixture in the mould and ram 
tightly and evenly. When block is removed from the mould keep it covered with 
damp bags for a week. The size of the blocks would be approximately 9in. x 6in. 
X 6in. The principal advantage blocks have is that they can be made in spare time 
and Sitacked for use. With a solid concrete wall certain precautions should be 
taken. If the walls to he built are walls exposed to w’et weather a mixture must be 
used which will make a weatherproof concrete. This means a richer mixture than 
would be necessary for walls which are protected by verandahs or by walls of other 
buildings adjoining them. It would be advisable to use one part of cement, two of 
sand, and three of giavel. Place the concrete in the wall in layers Din. to 12in. 



in depth and ram it well. At door and window openings sec that the wooden 
frames do not project beyond the line of the concrete or the boards will require 
to be cut at each frame. When the w^alls are being built, whether in brick or con¬ 
crete, the frames for the windows and doors are usually built into them. They 
are fixed to the wall by galvanized iron straps which are built in. On the tops of all 
frames flat galvanized iron should be fixed to protect them from damp which may 
affect the wood. 

Roofing. 

The walls being erected, the next step is the roofing. This is usually a simple 
matter, but care should be taken to see that the roof is well secured to the top of 
the walls wherp it rests. It is not sufficient to rest the roof on the walls, it should 
be bolted "down or strapped down. In addition to being a fixing for the roof 
it also assists in tying the walls. Another point to observe is the roof should be 
^braced. Bracing is necessary if the roof is to stand any exceptional wind pressure. 

Various materials are used for roof coverings, such as slat^, tiles, &c., but none 
is so good and cheap as corrugated galvanized iron. like all other materials, it has 
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fixing. In very (‘\]>()sed situations or where the wind can get in below the iron, 
such as an open vcM-andah roof, special precautions should be taken. The ordinary 
galvanized nail is not sufficient to keep the iron down on such roofs. Galvanized 
roofing screws should be used, and every other flute secured. When nailing or 
screwing down iron see that the head of the nail is not driven below the top of the 
flute, as depressed flutes allow the rain in. It will pay to use a good washer with 
the roofing nails or screws. When walking on a galvanized iron roof see that you 
walk on the part which is nailed, as the iron is supported there, and there is not 
the same likelihood of the flutes being dented. If a roof has to be walked on 
frequently, then boards should be placed on the roof for the purpose. If this is 
not done the nail holes gfradually get widened until they are not weatherproof. 
When fixing the gutters in position see that they have a fall towards the rainwater 
tank or downpipe. If there is not sufficient fall in a gutter then there is a tendency 
for water to lie in the gutter until it dries out, and while drying out it is likely 
to rust the gutter. It will pay to examine the gutters before each winter and have 
them thoroughly cleaned out. In addition to preventing debris and leaves, &c., 
from entering the rainwater tank or downpipe, it also prevents, to a certain extent, 
the rusting of the tank, if it is an iron one. When placing the down pipes in posi¬ 
tion, see that they are placed so that the water from them will run away from 
the building and not lie near the base of it. A good plan is to put a shoe on the 
end of the pipe, and below the shoe put a length of concrete or brick drain, about 
8ft., which will convey the water some distance from the house before it begins to 
soak into the soil. 

Ventilation. 

While on the subject of roofs, the question of roof ventilation might 
be referreil to. This is a matter which is very frequently neglected. 
Between the ceiling and the underside of the iron roof the air space enclosed should 
be ventilated as much as any room of a house. This can be done in several ways, 
and it does not matter much which way is adopted, provided it makes for good 
ventilation. Someone may say: Why is it necessary to ventilate the roof space? 
Well, if that person will go into a roof which is not ventilated on a hot day, and 
then go into one which is properly ventilated, the reason will be obvious. Apart 
from the necessity for ventilating the roof timber, it makes for a cooler building. 
Inlet and outlet ventilation must be provided if it is going to be effective. Various 
forms of ventilators are on the market for the purpose. The same attention should 
be given to the ventilation of the air space below the wooden floor (See sketch 
A.) Before a floor is laid the space which is going to be covered should be cleared 
of all debris, especially scraps of timber. Any timber left under a floor will only 
encourage white ants and other insects. Openings should be placed in all outside 
and inside walls below the floor to ensure a thorough current of air, the more 
openings the better will be the ventilation. The reasons for ventilating the space 
under the floor are as follows:—(1) To ventilate the timber under the floor. (2) 
To prevent dry rot and white ants. (3) To keep the space dry and free from 
damp or wet rot. (4) To keep the building cooler in hot weather and generally 
make it healthier to live in. 

(To be continued.) 


OATALOOUE OF SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of Supple¬ 
ment (1928-19133) to tihe ^'Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Periodicals in the 
Libraries of Australia^' published by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Copies are available at a cost of 58. per copy, plus 4d. postage. Copies of the original 
catalogue, together with the supplement, may be had for 128. 6d., plus Is. postage. 
Orders should be placed with the Tait Publishing Co., 39, Queen Street, Melbourne. 

C 
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THE WANDERING GRASSHOPPER. 


report by Mr, H. D, Adams {Agricuitv^ral Instructor) on the appearance of 
grasshoppers &n Eyre^s Penmsula has been submitted to Dr, J. Davidson, D,So,, of the 
Waite Agricultural Eesearch Institute, whose remarks on the life history of the insects 
and on suggested control measures are given below,] 

The grasshopper which has been recently present in large numbers over certain areas 
of southern South Australia is a small brownisJi species with silvery wings. It is 
known as the Wandering Grasohopper (Chortoicetes terminifera), and occurs over 
wide areas in Australia, more particularly in the drier regions. 

The female lays its eggs in areas of bare soil; the eggs are contained in an egg-sac 
which is buried in the soil by the female, with the aid of its ovipositor. 

The insects occur throughout the summer months, and the eggs which are laid in 
the autumn take a long time to develop, owing to the low temperatures; they usually 
batch from September to November, according to district and the weather during 
the winter months. !Prom these eggs the young wingless hoppers’^ emerge. They 
feed on the vegetation and eventually become winged. When winged they make some¬ 
what indehnite migrations in swarms. The swarms may be patchy and not evenly 
distributed over an area. This appears to bo due to the adults of a swarm laying 
their eggs in a restricted area. There is very little definite detailed information re¬ 
garding the habits of this species in Australia. There appear to be two or tliree 
broods during the summer. These broods overlap, and this would be the explanation 
of a report that the young grasshoppers were hatching out in the Minnipa district. 

The grasrfioppeTs in general keep to cleared, open type of country. They do not 
normally extend so far south in South Australia as occurred this autumn. The present 
occurrence may be due to the prolonged dry weather. 

If the swarms extend late into the autumn, the insects may damage young wheat 
crops and lucerne. The conditions which influence the survival of the eggs in the soil 
during the winter are not known; it is possible that the wet, cold conditions in tlic 
southern portion of this State are unfavourable for the survival of many eggs. If 
this is 80 , the hoppers may not be so numerous, when the over-wintering eggs are 
due to hatch in the spring. The number of grasshoppers present this autumn suggests 
they may occur in numbers if the eggs can withstand the winter conditions. 

The numbers of the grasshoppers vary in different years; this appears to be due 
to weather conditions, but definite information with regard to this species is small. 

The beet control is obtained by destroying the ‘‘hoppers'^ soon after emergence 
from the eggs. Spreading arsenic bait in the line of their advance is the usual method. 
The poison bait can also be used against the winged forms, but it is more effective 
against the hoppers. 

Observations should be made from about the end of August, to see whether hoppers 
are hatching out; these situations should be defined so that bait treatment may be 
used where desirable. Co-operation amongst the settlers in this respect would be 
helpful. 

Some observations on this species of grasshopper and control measures were given 
in the Agricultural Oaeette of New South Wales, and the following poison bait was 
recomnlended:— 

Arsenite of eoda, lib., or paris green, 31b. to 11b. 

Molasses, 41bs. 

Bran^ 241bs. 

Watdr, Sgalls. 

The arsenite of soda is dissolved in hot water. After cooling, the molasses are added 
apd stirred until dissolved. This liquid is added to the bran and mixed to form a 
crumbly mash. If paris green is used the powder should be added to the dry bran; 
j^ter is then added to make a onunbly mash. The bait is spread at the rate of 201bs. 
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THE IMPORTANT PASTURE PLANTS OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. CONSIDERED AS TO THEIR 
INDENTIFICATION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


[By E. M. Hutton, B.Ag.Sc., Field Officer.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

In general a pasture consists of fl mixture of grasses, clovers, and other plants 
which are often termed weeds. In this paper it is intended to review pasture 
plants found in natural pastures as well as those which are now sown in pastures 
to improve their productivity. For the purpose of the paper, pasture plants will 
be considered in three sections, viz., the grasses, the clovers, and plants other 
than grasses and clovers. 

A. THE GRASSES. 

All grasses belong to the large grass family or Gramineae. GrassevS are made 
up of fibrous roots, stem, leaves, and seed head. For the purpose of identification, 
leaves are important during the non-flowering or vegetative period, while the 
seed heads are important when the grass is approaching maturity. The roots are 
important in the identification of the Canary grasses. 



Fig, 1.—aiiowliig parts of a Graia. 

The leaves have a lower portion, the leaf sheath which sheaths or surrounds the 
stem, "and an upper free portion, the leaf blade (see Fig. 1). 

Running the length of the leaf blade is a number of parallel veins, the central 
ofle being thicker and known as the midrib. At the junction of the leaf sheath 
and leaf blade are found the ligule, and in some cases the auricles (see Fig. 1). 

ligule is a'small whitish or colourless flap which presses against the stem. 
Often the is very minute and in some cases is represented by a semicircle 

of hairs. The auricles are a pair of small clasping processes which hold on to 

t&a stem. 
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The presence or absence of hairs on the leaves or near the ligule, and the 
character of the emerging leaf shoot, i,e., whether spirally rolled or daUened are 
important points in identification. There are two main kinds of seed heads:— 
An open branched one or panicle, and an undivided one or spike. The parts of 
the seed head which bear the seeds are called spikelets (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

The grass family can be divided up into a number of groups or genera, the 
grasses within each group resembling one another. 

I.—THE RYE GRASS GROUP OR LOLIUMS. 

These are hairless grasses with a pair of auricles. Leaves have a characteristic 
})right gi'een colour. The lower surface of the leaf blade is smooth and shiny, 
while the upper surface is.ribbed. The leaf sheaths at the base of the plant are 
purplish. 

The seed head of the Rye grasses is in the form of a characteristic spike (see 
t'ig. 2), each spikelet being placed edgewise to the stalk. True Perennial Rye 
Grass has a very slender seed head, while Drake or Darnel has a coarse seed head, 
each spikelet being very much swollen when mature. 



Fig. 3.—Showing Open Panicle of Weeping Love Oraic. 


1. True Perennial Rye Grass (Lolium perenne). 

Ill an established pasture Perennial Rye Grass can be recognised by its peren¬ 
nial tufted habit. Young plants can be recognised by the general rye grass 
eharacters, and by the fact that the emerging leaf shoot is sharply flattened 
(see Pig. 4). This distinguishes it from Wimmera Rye Grass in which the emerg¬ 
ing leaf shoot is deflnitely rolled. 

True Perennial Rye Grass is very resistant to grazing and is ideal for m i lk 
and butter production. It needs heavy soils high in nitrogen, e.g., heavy dark 
loams and clays. In addition it needs the more temperate conditions and 20-25in. 
rain is probably about the minimum for persistence and productivity. Perennial 
Rye Grass is very persistent around gates, stables, and under trees where it 
withstands the trampling of stock, and benefits from the dung and urine. It 
ehows all the advantages of a perennial, e.g,, rapid production feed with first 
autumn rain. In the year of planting it is very vigorous and has a strong 
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depressing effect on slower establishing grasses like Phalaris tuberoaa. Once 
(established it is necessary to keep up the nitrogen supply of the soil by stimu¬ 
lating clovers with a topdressing of superphosphate. With a heavy rainfall it 
may be of advantage to apply dressings of sulphate of ^nimonia. 


2. WiMMBRA Rye Grass {Lolium subulatum ). 

The identification of this grass has already been mentioned. As its name 
implies, it originated in the Wimmera district of Victoria, and it is believed to be 
n cross between Perennial Rye Grass and Italian Rye Grass. 

Wimmera Rye Grass will grow successfully in the cereal cultivation belt, and it 
fhouid become important where the rainfall is less than 20in., e.^., Lower and 
Upper North. It forms ^in ideal temporary pasture for farmers—if about ilb. 
per acre of Wimmera Rye Grass is sown with the wheat in autumn at harvest 
time the seed formed will be scattered by the harvester. This seed will theni 
produce an excellent temporary pasture for sheep the next year. 

Wimmera Rye Grass possesses the main disadvantages of all annuals, i.e.^ 
before a bulk of feed is produced the seed must germinate and the plant must be 
given time to develop. It produces seed rapidly on the advent of dry conditions, 
and thus it should be spelled in late spring to allow of seed setting. 



© 


© 


”*■ Shoota. In ( 1 ) Trno FeiennUl Bre Oran 

and BnnTial By« Oraana. In each caae a ahoot “t icron S’, 


’2) Wimmera 
bown. 


Like Perennial Rye Grass it has a high nitrogen requirement. Thus it thrives 
well on a fallow, and after Subterranean Clover or Pease. Tilth and a good 
nitrogen level m the soil appear necessary for Wimmera Bye Grass. In the 
absence of cultivation, and Subterranean Clover or nitrogenous manures, it will 
tend to disapp^r gradually. Cultivation is necessary to cover the seed for 
germination. Thus it appears necessary to cultivate Wimmera Rye Grass pastures 
every two or three years, and grow Subterranean Clover in conjunction with it. 


Rye Grass ^LoHutn Itdlicum'), 

‘fl “nportant here, b^ause it flowers very late with the result that the 

Sftf are di^ gp by the summer heat and no seed is formed. 

R has a rolled leaf shoot and has strongly awned spikelets. 


■ Ry® Grass {Lolium rigidum), 

--This is a common weed which is the shortest of all the 
^Scteristically curved leaves. It produces v«y little leaf. 


rye grasses. It has 
and has a low food 
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5. Drake or Darnel (Lolium temulentum). 

This is a tall growing weed, which is often poisonous to stock because of the 
presence of a fungus. It can be recognised by the mature spikelets being 
greatly swollen. 

II.—THE CANARY GRASS GROUP OR PHALARIS GRASSES. 

Like the I^oliums, these are hairless. They possess no auricles and the emerging 
leaf shoot is rolled as in the annual rye grasses. They have a very large ligule, 
and if the young shoots ard cut near the base, the sap will be found to be purple. 

The Phalaris grasses have a characteristic seed head, the flower scales of which 
are oval and marke<l with white and yellowish-green stripes (see Pig. 5). 

1. Toowoomba Canary Grass (Phalaris tuherosa, also known as Phalaris 
hnlbosa, Phalaris stenoptera, and Phalaris stenophylla). 

With young plants having the general characters of the Phalaris group, Phalaris 
tuherosa is indicated if the young root tips are almost colourless and the stem 
base is pink. In the case of the non-persisting annual Phalaris minor or wild 
Canary grass, the young root tips are a bright pink. If one is doubtful of the 
seed bought, a germination test by placing seeds on moist blotting paper in a 
warm place should be carried out: Colourless root tips show Phalaris tuherosa, 
yellow root tips show Phalaris canariensis, bright pink root tips show Phalaris 
minor. 

When the young Phalaris tuherosa plants stool, the additional stems arise below 
the soil and then grow through the soil at an angle before reaching the surface, 
and this makes it very resistant to grazing. Established plants show up as 



Fig. 6.—Showing seed head of PtuUaris tuherosa, which 
Is 6-8 times as long as broad. 


vigorous perennial tufts which tend to increase in circumference. The leaves are 
broad, light green, and succulent. 

Phalaris tuherosa is especially prized, because it produces greenfeed with the 
first autumn rains, and is able to resist the hot dry summer because of its under¬ 
ground swollen steins and long roots, which penetrate deeply into the moist subsoil 
and keep the plant alive. 

It has been grown successfully in rainfalls varying from I7-36in., and is 
admirably suited for grazing cattle. It appears to do better on the heavier soils, 
but should persist on light soils with a heavy subsoil. 

In the first year, Phalaris tuherosa does not tiller very actively, during which 
time it must be carefully handled to prevent eating out of this relatively slow 
establishing grass. In the second autumn the grass is highly vigorous and becomes 
firmly established. It might be interesting to note here that recently I observed 
some Phalaris tuherosa plants which have persisted through the severe summer 
droughts of the last few years on Mr. H. K. Moore’s property at Jamestown. 

2. The Wild Canary Grasses (Phalaris minor and Phalaris camariensis). 

These grasses grow under the same conditions as are favourable to wheat. 
Phalaris minor is the common one found, while Phalaris canariensis is never 
found wild and is cultivated for canary seed. 

They are easily distinguished from Phalaris tuherosa by their annual habit, 
and the colour of their young root tips. 

Although they are excellent fodder plants producing soft succulent feed, they 
disappear under grazing and have the disadvantages inherent in all annual grasses. 

(To he continued.) 
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PASSION FRUIT GROWING. 


[By G-sa Quinn, tfhief Horticultural Instructor,] 

The principal pointe in securing good results in the cultivation of this plant may' 
be summed up as follows:— 

It is desirable to have a good, rich, free-working, weU-dt^uned soil located in a 
place not subject to very heavy frost during the winter months, as these plants are- 
voiy readily injured by severe frosts. 

The kind of Passion Fruit usually grown is the ordinary Passifiora edulis, whieh. 
comes practienlly true from seeds. 

The general method of raising passion vines is to take the seeds out of good tyiies. 
of fruits and sow them straight away—^before they have had time to dry out—in 
boxes or sheltered beds made up of good, free, sandy soil which can be kept well 
watered. The seeds are covered to a depth of about iin. with loosei soil made up of 
sand and rotted manure, which is pressed fairly firmly on to the seeds. The fruits: 
selected about June may be kept until August in a cool place, when the seeds arc- 
extracted and sown. 

The seedlings, when sufficiently advanced—that is, when they are 4in. or Sin. high,, 
should be transplanted either into boxes or pots in the -first case, placing them about 
4in. apart, so that they may be lifted with a ball of earth when ready to go out 
into the orchard. The young plants should be trained to a single stem. They are- 
planted in the field in rows very much like grape vines are, the rows being Oft. or 
10ft. apart to allow for implements to cultivate the soil, and the plants are set 
out from each other in the rows about 6ft. to 8ft. They are trained somewhat 
fan-shaped on a trellis resembling a 5-wired fence, but above the height of an ordinary 
agricultural fence. Plants may be bought from nurserymen at about fid. each, and 
set out of the pots without receiving any check. 

The best time to set out these plants is in the early spring when most of the 
frosts are over, but they should be watered in when planting, and kept watered about 
once a fortnight for the first three months—^if it ia only a matter of giving them- 
a bucketful of water. The tillage necessary approximates to that usually given 
grape vines; whilst the pruning consists of catting out exhausted shoots as they 
accumulate, thus keeping up a supply of laterals on which the fruits are carried.. 

As to the profitable character of growing them, that would depend very much 
on the time when the fruit becomes available for marketing, but they have the 
advantage over most fruits, that they are not readily injured by ordinary transport 
pr-ocedures. It never appears to be very cheap, and no particular effort has been 
made to push the sale of it or to induce greater quantities being used. It is- 
doubtful if it would be a wise procedure for anyone to take up the growing of 
passion fruit only, on a large scale, until, at any rate, one becomes accustomed to- 
the requirements of the market and the methods of handling the crop and the plants. 


BORERS IN STONE FRUIT TREES. 


[By Giqo. Quinn, Ohief Horticultural Instructor.] 

The principal borer attacking stone fruit tree stems and limbs is the larva or 
caterpillar of a mo>th figured iu French’s ^^Destructive Insects of Victoria,” Part I., 
page IIS, XmAer the name Mcnroga gigantella., (It is more often now called’ 
iS^j^tophoia mUpiiictata,) The moth has a wing spread of about 2iin., the front 
being creamy white in colour with a single dark dot—hence the name ”uni- 
jpipoctata”—in tiie middle of each wing. The hind wings are of a plain gray colour. 
fuBy^ groWh caterpillar found in the tunnelled wood' is about l^in. long by 
quertet of an ineh thick. The head is black and the next two or three 
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segments dark-brown; the rest of the body of a pale creamy-yellow coiour. It is 
a native insect, and the larvae are often found in Banksia or native honeysuckle 
trees. 

The moths deposit their eggs in crotches or forks where limbs join the trunk 
or on the trunk itself, and particularly like places where gum may have exuded 
’Owning to some damage or twist When the small caterpillars hatch, they gi-adually 
tunnel under the bark and raise masses of sawdust-looking frass. They continue 
boring in these softer parts until fairly well grown, and then they strike into the 
hard wood of the limb or stem. There is not, to my knowledge, any effective way 
of preventing the moths depositing on the trees—^though winter oU sprayings may 
•do so—^but the young caterpillars soon reveal their presence by the evidence of the 
newly pushed out sawdustlike borings. If when the stone fruit trees—including 
almonds—are bare of leaves, it needs no very close scrutiny to detect these 
evidences of boring having commenced. 

At this early stage a strong knife or scraping tool will quickly remove the 
shallowly located borers, and a coating of Stockholm tar or old paint will cover 
the wound from the wet or drying air. At these early stages only very minute 
semi-transparent grey-looking little caterpillars are found. If not dealt with in the 
^arly stages, the caterpillars—as previously reuiarked—tunnel into the wood and may 
take cither an upward or downward or devious course. 

The best procedure when Iwrer hunting is to scrape away sawdust, gum, &c., until 
the month of the tunnel is revealed. Push a flexible wire in as a probe and note 
whether the end is wet or slimy when withdrawn—indicating the pest is well 
punctured. If the tunnel is very irregularly bored, the wire will probably fail to 
prick the culprit. It then becoancs necessary to suffocate the borer, and the best 
reagent is Carbon Bisulphide put on to a little cotton waste or wadding, and thrust 
into the tunnel, which is immediately plugged airtight with clay or a close-fitting 
wooden plug. I am told that the fumes of ordinary petrol evaporating from cotton 
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or wool wjisto used iu a similar manner will also kill the borers, but have not tested 
it. The fumes of burning sulphur would be effective if they could be injected into 
the tunnel before closing it against their escape. 

These pests are not difficult to control, but careful attention during each winter 
is desirable where the pest has been found much in evidence. The South Australian 
raised varieties of almonds are most prone to gumming^’ and this encourages tlie 
-laying upon such sorts. 


ENSILAGE COMPETITION—HILLS DISTRICT. 


The following are the results of the Ensilage Competition conducted by the S.A. 
Committee of Australian Dairy Council and judged by Mr. R. Hill (Agricultural 
Instructor) ;— 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Posi¬ 

tion. 

Suita¬ 
bility of 
Plante. 
15 

Succu- 

lency. 

20 

Palata- 

bility. 

15 

Nutritive 

Value. 

35 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Waste. 
15 

Total. 

100 

A. E. Francis 

Bugle 

1 

13 

19 

14 

30 

14 

90 

(No. 1.) 

F. P. Smith .. 

Ranges 

Blackwood 

2 

14 

19 

14 

28 

14-5 

89r) 

A. E. Francis 

Bugle 

2 

13 

16-5 

14 

’32 

14 

89-5 

(No. 2.) 

B. Stephenson 

Ranges 

Mt. Barker 

4 

13 

18 

14 

31 

13 

89 

(No. 1.) 

H. A. Woolley 

Springs 
Mt. Barker 

4 

14 

16 

14 

32 

13 

89 

Mrs. A. A. 

June, 

Little- 

6 

14 

14-5 

14 

31 

13 

88-5 

Liebelt 

B. Stephenson 

hampton 
Mt. Barker 

7 

13 

17-5 

13 

29 

12 

84-5 

(No. 2.) 

R. J. Clemente 

Springs 

Northfield 

8 

12 

17 

15 

1 25 

1 15 

84 

A. Sparrow 

Sandy 

8 

14 

16 

I 14 

1 28 

i 

84 

(No. 1.) 

D. F. 

. Creek 
Prospect 

10 

13 

16-5 1 

14 

1 1 

28 

1 

! 12 

83-5. 

Sheppard 

A. Sparrow 

Hill 

Sandy 

11 1 

12-5 

14-5 1 


28 

14 1 

82 

(No. 2.) 

J. M. Irwin... 

Creek 

Mt. Barker 

! 

u 

13 

1 

15'5 


28 

1 

12-5 1 

82 

T. Smeo. 

Charleston 

11 

14 

12 1 

1 13 

30 

1 13 

82 

J. H. Dawkins 

Gawler 

14 

12 

14 

13 

29 

1 12 j 

80 

R. J. Baker .. 

River 

Two Wells 

16 

14 

7 

13 

32 

13-5 

I 79-5 

A, V. Lehmann 

Callington 

15 

12 

16-5 

13 

27 

11 I 

79-5 

T. B. Brooks . 

Clarendon 

17 

14 

11 

13 

26 

13 1 

77 

C. Smart - 

Clarendon 

18 

12 

15-5 

1 11 

25 

i 10 1 

73-5 

H. F. Ouston 

Oakbank . 

19 

13 

6 

13 

28 

13 1 

73 

J. 0. Anderson 

Bolivar ... 

20 

12 

4 

12 

33 

1 

12 I 

1 

73 


In a detailed report on the entries Mr. Hill stated that the winning stack, exhiliitcd 
by Mr. A. E. Francis, of Bugle Ranges, was 12fit. x 12ft. at the base, reduced to t^ft. 
square at the top. The crop was cut very early, as soon as the Silver grass commencefl 
to show heads, and the stack was covered wijth earth 1ft. in depth. The mixture 
consisted of Subterranean clover, a big percentage of Silver grass, some soft Bronur 
grass, sterile Broime grass, wild oats, and some Perennial Riye grass. The result was 
wilcellent ensilage with very little wastage^ The labour used to cut and weight the 
stack (which contained approximately 26 tons) and 47 hours for a man and a youth, 
'using a sweep and grab^ and a further four hours were occupied in erecting the grab 
and in other preparations. 
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TURRETFIELD SEED WHEAT. 


Harvest Report—Season 1933-34. 

[By R. C. Scott, R.D.A., Supervisor of Experimental Work, and F. E. Waddy, 

Farm Manager.] 

The Turi’etfield Farm lies in the hundred of Barossa and adjoins the township 
•of Rosedale. In situation it is placed about 35 miles north of Adelaide or 10 miles 
in a north-easterly direction from Gawler. The total area is 1,604 acres, but that 
available for cropping is considerably less since the North Para River and Salt 
Ci’eek run through the property, taking up approximately 100 acres of land. In 
addition, about 250 acres comprises rough, hilly country which is only suited to 
grazing, whilst when that occupied by plantations, buildings, &c., is taken into 
consideration only about 1,250 acres are available for the planting of crops. 

On the whole the soil is of a red loam type with some patches of calcareous land, 
whilst the flats adjoining the river are more or less silty in nature. A serious 



Turretfield Seed Wheet Farm Homestead. 

disadvantage so far as the soils of Turretfield are concerned is the prevalence 
of red clay patches which tend to run together and set hard after rain. 

From the years 1920 to 1932 the farm was conducted on a commercial basis, 
and all farming costs recorded. 

However, at the conclusion of that period the Government of the day approved 
of the proposal that the work should be confined to the production of pure seed 
wheat for disposal to farmers. As this decision was not arrived at until late in 
the season only preparatory work could be carried out in that year. However, 
during' the past 12 months s definite system of plant selection has been commenced 
which, when the full rotation has been completed, will render available supplies of 
pure strains of seed wheat. 
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Tub Season. 

The 'wather conditions experienced during the past year have been most un¬ 
usual. Not only was the rainfall irregularly distributed, but the extremes of 
temperature, particularly those recorded in late Spring and early Summer, were 
such as to affect seriously the setting and proper maturing of the wheat grain. 

Particulars of the rainfall at Turretfield are shown in the following table:— 

Rainfall at Turretfield, 


Means, 

1932. 1933. 1908-193: 

Ins. Ins. Ins. 

January. 0.45 1.44 0.56 

February. 0.99 0.13 0.73 

March. 0.92 0.57 0.76 

April. 2.60 0.92 0.82 

May. 1.14 3.04 3.40 

June. 4.00 0.59 2.19 

July. 2.27 1.55 2.06 

August. 2.44 2.67 2.12 

September. 1.71 .3.29 3.32 

October. 3.39 0.72 1.68 

November. 0.34 0.36 0.96 

December. 0.89 1.05 0.96 

Total. 20.04 16.33 17.56 


^^UsefuV^ Rainfall. 

ATphhq 

1932. 1933. 1908-1933. 

Ins. Ins. Ins. 

Seeding rains (April-May). 3.74 3.96 3.22 

Winter rains (June-July). 6.27 2.14 4.25 

Spring rains (August-October) .. .. 6.44 6.68 6.12 

Early Summer rains (November) .... 0.34 0.36 0.96 

Total.16.79' 13.14 14.55 

The mean fall over the past 26 years is 17.56in., of which 14.55in. has fallen 
during the growing period of the wheat crops. 

For 1933, 16.33 in. were recorded, of which 13.44in. may be regarded as ‘Use¬ 
ful.” Consequently the registration was approximately IJin. below the mean, but 
the chief feature of the season so far as rainfall is concerned was the manner in 
which this amount was distributed. 

Good rains fell in May (304 points), but the month of June and the early 
of July were unusually dry and cold. 

For August and September 267 points and 329 points were registered respec¬ 
tively, with the result that all crops made vigorous, healthy growth. However, in 
October and November the falls were scanty, thus limiting the development of 
plants, but the most serious feature was the extremes of temperatures recorded in 
the former month. 

On October 19th and 22nd hot winds raged, and on the latter date a shade 
temperature of 98° F. was reached, whilst four days later a particularly severe 
frost was experienced, which cut the vines in the district and blighted the ears of 
wheat crops which were in a certain stage of development. Until these conditions 
were eqjiperienced the harvest prospects were exceedingly bright, and whilst many 
crops made a good recovery after the cooler weather experienced in the follow- 
il% < weeks, it h estimated that the ultimate wheat yield is 8bush. to 9budh. per 
1 ^ less than that which would have been gathered if normal ripening weather had 
;pO0iirred. 
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Hay Harvest. 

The great bulk of the hay area comprised headlands and the divisions cut between 
varieties. In all, 190 tons were stacked, including 34 tons secured from stubble 
land planted with oats for grazing purposes. 


The individual yields obtained are tabulated below:— 


Field. Variety. 

Acreage. 

Total Yield. 

Acre Yield. 




T. 

C. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 

7 — Sword. 

.. 16.3 

51 

0 

3 

2 

65 

No. 

3 — Sword and Caliph .. .. 

. . 15.5 

45 

0 

2 

18 

72 

No. 

15 — ^Nabawa. 

5.82 

13 

10 

2 

6 

44 

No. 

6 — Sultan. 

6.36 

14 

10 

2 

5 

67 

No. 

3a — ^Waratah. 

4.08 

8 

10 

2 

1 

75 

No. 

1 — Ranee. 

2.93 

.5 

10 

1 

17 

61 

No. 

5 — Federation and Gallipoli 

. . 12.1 

18 

0 

1 

9 

84 



63.09 

156 

0 

2 

12 

70 


In addition to the above figures 34 tons of oaten hay were (»ut from 42.12 acres 
of stubble land in Field No. 9, which was planted for the purpose of providing 
gfrazing for livestock. After having been regularly fed off until late in the season 
it was eventually allowed to develop for hay, and ultimately returned Ibcwts. 
161b&. of good quality material per acre. However, as this was essentially a 
chance crop it is not included in the mean hay yield for the farm. The average 
yield of 2 tons 12cwts. 701bs. is very satisfactory, particularly when it is remem* 
bered that the great bulk of this was cut from the headlands and divisions which 
rarely yield as well as the main crop. 

The best return tabulated is that from 16,3 acres of Sword in Field No. 7, namely, 
3 tons 2cwts. 651bs. per acre. This comprised the whole of the field.and the crop, 
which originated from purchased seed, was cut for hay because it was not suffi¬ 
ciently true to type for our purposes. 

However, probably an even higher yield was secured from 6 acres of Sword 
planted on a rich flat in No. 3, which had not been cropped for a number of years. 
This was not weighed separately, but as the crop was dense and almost 6ft. in 
height it must have yielded at least 3i tons of hay per acre. 

Sword can therefore be recommended as a w’heat capable of producing heavy 
yields of good quality hay, but at the same time no comparison with the other 
varieties named in the table is possible since none of these were cut from r^ular 
blocks. 


Wheat Harvest. 


The whole of the wheat crops were seeded in good time on well-prepared fallow 
ground, and planted at the rate of 751bs. of grain together with ISOlbs. of super¬ 
phosphate per acre. 


In all, 348 acres were devoted to wheat, and the yields obtained are shown in the 


following table:— 

Field. Variety. 

No. 3 —Sword .. .. 

No. 3 —Sword .. .. 

No. 3 —Caliph. 

No. 6—Sultan .. .. 

No. 15—^Nabawa .. .. 

No. 1—Ranee. 

No. 5—Gallipoli .. .. 
No. 3 a—^W aratah .. .. 
No. 5—^Federation .. 

No. 3 —Selection Plots 


Acreage. 

Total Yield. 

Acre Yield. 

Bush. 

U > 8 . 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

29.85 

966 

32 

32 

23 

4.22 

120 

6 

28 

2$ 

20.23 

536 

24 

26 

31 

30.30 

759 

48 

25 

5 

69.61 

1,527 

36 

21 

57 

24.24 

522 

10 

21 

2 

57.14 

892 

16 

15 

37 

32.50 

425 

30 

13 

6 

51.25 

527 

38 

10 

18 

28.70 

889 

3 


— 

348.04 

7,167 

3 

20 

36 
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No coinparison.s between the yields from the different varieties are pos.siWe since 
the fields were planted at varying' times whilst the .soil conditions are not similar 
throughout all paddocks. 

However, in this connection comparisons can be drawn wlien the averaf^es from 
the seed plots are being considered. 

The mean yield from 348 acres is 20bush. 361bs., which is quite satisfactory, but 
not as high as originally anticipated. 

The frost severely affected some varieties, and it is estimated that the loss from 
this cause approximated 5bush. per acre in the case of Sword, Gbush. with Caliph, 
Shush, with Ranee, Gallipoli, and Sultan; lObir-h. with Nabawa, and 15bush. with 
Waratah. 

The best yield was harvested from an area of almost 30 acres of Sword planted 
in Field No. 3. This amounted to 32bush. 231bs. per acre, and ^vas followed by a 
return of 28bush. 281bs. from another block of the same variety. 

The poorest; averages were secured from Gallipoli, Waratah, and Federation. 
That from Waratah was due almost entirely to the action of frost since the growth 
made was very satisfactory, whilst those from Gallipoli and Federation were 
brought about by eel-wonn attack in patches of Field No. 5. 

Seed Plots, 1933-34. 


Variety. Acreage. Total Yield. Acre Yield. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

Waratah. 2.26 79 r> 3.-) 0 

Ford. 2 06 70 ir) 34 6 

Sword. 4.17 139 30 33 27 

Gallipoli. 4.22 130 23 30 34 

Ghurka. 2.7S 83 43 30 50 

Ranee 4 h. 4.83 142 27 29 30 

Nabawa. 2.42 69 22 28 44 

Sultan. 1.04 29 53 28 44 

Federation. 4.92 140 25 28 32 


The nine wheats listed above constitute the varieties which will be handled at 
Turretfield with the object of creating a limited supply of pedigreed seed wheat. 
In the course of time some will no doubt be replaced with more suitable types that 
happen to be evolved. However, it is not proposed to include any number of 
varieties in this work, but to concentrate on about eight or nine of the most 
important. 

The system adopted for the selection and building up of supplies which will be 
available for sale to farmers consists of four stages, namely:— 

1. Stud Plots: In which the grain from hand-selected ears is planted in spaced 
rows. From these plants the most valuable strains will be isolated and typical ears 
from the best plants gathered for the continuation of the stud plot in the follow¬ 
ing yw. 

2. Selection Plots: In which the grain harvested from the stud plots after the 
stud eaYs have been picked will be seeded. 

3. Seed Ploid: In which the grain harvested from the Selection Plots is seeded. 

4- Commercial Seed Plots: In which the grain harvested from the Seed Plots 
Will be planted and will supply the seed wheat to be offered for sale. 
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From the foregoing it will be noted that four years must elapse before the plan 
of selection will be in full operation and, therefore, as the work has only been in 
progress foi* two seasons the wheats quoted in the previous table have not been 
built up from stud ears but were developed from plants seeded in spaced roi\s m 
and then carefully worked over to remove any impurities or undesirable 
types. Examination of the table shows that Waratah, Ford, and Sword have given 
the maximum vields, whilst NabaAva, Sultan, and Federation aie practicall\ eijual 
for bottom position. 

Tn this connection it might be added that all ot these plots weie seeded side 
by ‘^ide, and consequently so far as this season is concerned the yields obtained 
are corapaiative one with the othei. 

In all cases the gram haivested was of good quality and the eiops tree from 
disease, although different varieties were more or less in,iured by frost. 

Only two wheats, namely, Ghiiika and Ranee 4h, are not well known to faimeis 

Gliurka was bred by the Victorian Department of Agricullure, being a cios 
between Indian H x Federation and (hirrawa. Tt is a hardy, short strawed, heavy 
yielding vanety w^hich should suit the led lands of South Australia. 

Ranee 4h is a selection from Ranee (Indian F x Federation) made by the Vic¬ 
torian Department in which the other tvpes present m the oiiginal Ranee have 
been eliminated and an improvement effected. 


Dry, Matured Free Running. 



HIGH GRADE 
45% SUPER. 

ORDER NOW. 

WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS. LTD., 
Wallaroo and Port Adelaide. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By R. C. Scott, R.D.A., Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICTS. 

Under the arrangement in which private farmers work in co-operation with the 
Department, agricultural experiments are progress at Keith, Kongorong, and 
Millicent. 

In addition, wheat variety tests wore commenced at Wolseley, but as the 
experimenter was unable to continue the work over the full period, there are no 
results of value to report upon. 

The character of the experiments include wheat and pasture variety trials on 
different types of land at Keith, manurial tests with sown and natural pastures 
at Kongorong, and trials with imported wheat varieties at Millicent. 



Harveiting Wheat Experimental Plots at Keith. 

EXPERIMENTS AT KEITH. 

The Keith district is situated about 150 miles from Adelaide and is served by 
the Adelaide-Melboume railway. It lies on the. fringe of what is usually des¬ 
cribed as the Ninety-Mile Desert country, and the land varies considerably in 
quality; That in the vicinity of the township is quite good agricultural country, 
capable of yielding heavy cereal crops and producing a luxuriant growth of 
pasture, whilst on the outer or plain country the soil is sandy and, generally 
speakiiig, of low fertility. 

^ The former’ area consists chiefly of sandy loam soil overlying a limestone rubble 
Md limestone rock subsoil, whilst in those patches where the sand tends to pre- 
dnopinate the land is liable to drift. 
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In the latter area the sand is coarser in texture and varies in depth from a 
few inches to over 2ft. It rests on a layer of tough clay which in its turn overlies- 
fairly solid limestone rock. 


In both of these types of soils agricultural experiments are in progress. 

Rainfall at Keith, 



1928. 

Ins. 

1929. 

Ins. 

1930. 

Ins. 

1931. 

Ins. 

1932. 

Ins. 

1933. 

Ins. 

Mea 

1928-33. 

Ins. 

ns. 

1907-33.” 

Ins. 

January . 

0*50 

1-49 

0-00 

0-72 

0-00 

0-86 

0-69 

0*40 

February. 

2-28 

0-40 

0-87 

013 

1-95 

0-02 

0-94 

0-98 

March. 

M4 

0-17 

0-24 

0-96 

1-98 

0-66 

0-84 

i 0-79 

April. 

0-81 

MO 

1-42 

M8 

1-93 

1-47 

1-32 

MO 

M*ay . 

2*83 

1-87 

1-39 

1-99 

0-91 

4-22 

2-20 

2-31 

June. 

3-30 

2-31 

0-29 

2-83 

4-20 

0-68 

2-27 

2-32 

July . 

202 

2*19 

3-51 

2-85 

2-63 

107 

2-38 

216 

August. 

0-67 

1*65 

2-65 

2-67 

2-13 

2-57 

2-06 

2-11 

September. 

200 

1-68 

2-67 

1-97 

1-48 

2-53 

2-06 

2-22 

October . 

2*96 

1-36 

2-18 

0-33 

1-82 

0-50 

1-63 

1-47 

November. 

0-39 

1-09 

1-26 

0-43 

0-63 

1-74 

0-92 

M2 

December . 

041 

202 

1-49 

0-91 

0-60 

0-47 

0-98 

0-99 

Total . 

19-31 

17-33 

17-97 

16-97 

20-26 

16-67 

18-09 

17-96 


Useful Rainfall at Keith, 



1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. i 

1932. 

1933. 

1928-33. 

1907-33. 

Rains— 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins . 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Seeding (April-May) _ 

3(54 

2-97 

2-81 

3-17 

2-84 

6-69 

3-62 

3-41 

Winter (June-July) .. 

5-32 

4-50 

3-80 

6-68 

6-83 

1-76 

4-66 

4-47 

Spring (August-October) . 

6-63 

4-69 

7-60 

4-97 

6-43 

6-60 

6-66 

6-80 

Early Summer (November) 

0-39 

1-09 

1-26 

0-43 

0-63 

1-74 

0*92 

1-12 

Total . 

14-98 

13-25 

15-37 

|14-25 

16-73 

14-78 

14-74 

14-80 


The average annual rainfall at Keith is almost 18ins., whilst the “UsefuF^ fall 
totals 14.80ins. Therefore, so far as the rainfall alone is concerned, and not 
taking the nature of the soil into consideration, the district is well treated for the 
growing of annual crops. However, examination of the tables will show that 
only a little more than 3ins. is recorded during the four months extending from 
December to March inclusive. Consequently, the less hardy perennial pastures have 
difficulty in carrying through the summer, whilst in an average season the seed- 
producing capacity of late-ripening annual plants is affected. 

During the past six years the average falls have approached the means of the 
1907-33 period, but in each season special conditions have been recorded. In 
1929, 1931, 1932, and 1933 late Spring and early Summer rains were scanty, with 
the result that normal maturity of the crops was affected, whilst in addition, 
conditions favourable to the development of Red Rust were experienced in 1932. 

Other extremes recorded were dry cold months in August 1928, June 1930, and 
June 1933, during which all plants received a severe set-back. 

D 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE PROPERTY OF MR. W. E. GILL. 

Wheat variety experiments have been conducted on the property of Mr. Gill, 
which is situated in the better class land of the Keith district. The results secured 
are shown in the following table:— 


Wheat Varieties, Keith, 





1 

1 

1 




1 



! 

Means. 

Variety. 

i 1928. 1 

1 1929. 

1930. : 

1931. 

1932. 

i 1933. 





1 

1 









1930-33. 

1928-32. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

Bena. 

1 30 

20 

29 

13 

9 

2 

19 

33 

15 

26 

— 

— 

20 43 

Sultan .... 

24 

31 

26 

36 

8 

58 

22 

22 

11 

43 

— 

— 

18 52 

Ban . 

20 

19 

27 

27 

8 

43 

14 

38 

12 

42 i 

— 

— 

16 46 

Federation . 

17 

53 

28 

44 

7 

56 

19 

2 

9 

27 

26 1 

16 37 

16 37 

Major. 

21 

1 

26 

9 

8 

14 

17 

24 

9 

11 

— 

— 

16 24 

Gallipoli ... 

1 

- 

- 

- 

13 

11 

24 

22 

13 

1 

27 4 

19 25 

— 

Ford. 

1 

- 

- 


— 

- 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

22 13 

— 

— 

Sword . 

- 

~ 


— 



_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

21 58 

_ 

_ 

Waratah .. 

, 

- 



— 


_ 



— 

20 64 


_ 

Nabawa 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 23 

— 

' — 


Reviewing the yields from the varieties seeded over the five-year period 1928-1932 
it will be noted that Bena has given the highest average, with a mean return of 
20bush. 431bs. per acre. Sultan occupies second position with ISbush. 521bs., 
whilst there is very little difference between the remaining three, each being about 
2bush. less than Sultan. GaMipoli has been included in the experiment since 
1930, and during the four seasons has headed the averages on three occasions, 
whilst the mean yield from this variety over the full period is 19bush. 251bs. 

On account of the damage caused by Red Rust in the 1932 crops it was decided 
to introduce a number of new wheats, and the yields secured from these varieties 
are set out above. 

Viewing the results as a whole it would appear that Gallipoli, Bena, and Sultan 
are the most suitable varieties for planting on the better class land in the Keith 
district. 

However, provided that the varieties are planted on good fallow land, rather 
higher average yields than those t^ulated can be anticipated, since in two years 
out of the six, namely 1930 and 1932, Take-all and Red Rust respectively played 
havoc with the crops. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE PROPERTY OF MR. L. H. DENSLEY. 

Pasture experiments have been conducted by Mr. Densley on land of much 
the same quality as that on which the Wheat varieties have been planted. The class 
of experiment consisted simply of Pasture variety trials, each plot being about 
one-tenth of an acre in area and the whole collection set out in the same field 
so that all fodders received similar conditions of grazing. The full area was 
manured annually at the rate of liewts. of Superphosphate per acre. The 
varieties seeded and remarks concerning the growth made are as follows:— 

PereHnidl Bye Grass: 

This Grass made good growth in the early years after planting, but later on 
died out rapidly. The plot was seeded with ordinary commercial Rye grass, as 
at that time certified seed was not obtainable. Experience has since shown that 
the latter is mhch superior regarding length of life and other desirable qualities, 
and there is little doubt that had certified seed been available this would have 
developed into a very satisfactory pasture. 
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Wimmera Bye Grass: 

This has proved the best of the grasses. Each season it has made a good body 
of feed, but in recent years the foliage has exhibited a light green colour and 
made rather less growth than anticipated. This is probably due to lack of asso¬ 
ciation with a clover which would assist in supplying the nitrogen requirements. 

Cocksfoot: 

A number of plants of cocksfoot have persisted notwithstanding the dry summer 
conditions, but on the whole, this grass does not appear to be of much value for 
the district. 

Phalaris tuherosa: 

The seed purchased in 1929 as Phalaris tuherosa proved to be Phalaris minor, 
A good crop of the latter resulted, but being an annual which does not possess 
persistent seeding habits, it died out in the course of two years. 

The plot was then cultivated and seeded with Phalaris tuherosay but experience 
with this fodder has indicated that good tillage is essential for a satisfactory 
stand, and consequently only a few plants managed to survive the competition with 
weeds. 

As a result, no information regarding the value of Phalaris tuherosa is available. 
Chewing^s Fescue: 

The seed germinated well, but the plants did not make headway and practically 
disappeared after the first suiruner. 

Kentucky Blue: 

The development of this variety was very similar to that of Chewing’s Fescue, 
and in the third season it had died out completely. 

Sheep's Burnet: 

The plants persisted well and individually made fair growth, but the body of 
feed was never great. 

Creeping Bent: 

Has yielded a limited amount of short grazing, but does not appear to have 
much value for these conditions. 

Chicory: 

This variety has shown considerable promise, persisting throughout the dry 
summers, and yielding an appreciable amount of palatable fodder. 

Evening Primrose: 

One of the strongest growing plants seeded in the experiment. Because of its 
deep rooting habits it was able to firmly establish itself in the deep sands. At 
the same time it has provided good pasturage and proved one of the best varieties 
for the lighter soil conditions. 

Lupins: 

In the first year a poor germination of lupins was obtained, but the plants 
steadily thickened up until in the last season the crop was both tall and dense. 
However, under the Keith climatic conditions the grain does not appear to be 
readily palatable to livestock, whilst the plants themselves are not eaten at all. This 
is the reason why the stand has improved in recent years. 

From the point of view of improving soil fertility or chectog the drifting of 
sandy land, the planting of lupins may be recommended, but in this area they do 
not appear to have much value as a fodder crop for livestock. 
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Danthonia pilosa {WaUaby grass ): 

This grsiss has taken a long time to develop, and althongh producing little feed 
in earlier years, has steadily improved and now provides useful grazing. 

Ehrharta longiflora {Annual Veldt grass ): 0 

Seed of this grass was gathered from plants growing on sandy land near the 
sea coast, west of Adelaide. Attention was drawn to the variety, which is an 
annual, because of the strong growth made early in the season and its free seeding 
habits. 

At Keith it has successfully re-seeded itself each year and gives promise of 
becoming a useful pasture plant for the poorer land. 

King Island Melilot: 

On the sandy type soil the Melilot has not persisted and the plants died out 
rapidly. 

Bokhara MelUot: 

This variety has made fair development and at times has yielded good grazing, 
but latterly the plants have thinned out. 

Lucerne : 

Has proved far and away the best fodder in these plots. In the years in which 
satisfactory summer rains were experienced a crop sufficiently well grown to allow 
for mowing was obtained, whilst throughout the full period very good grazing 
has been secured. 

Black Medic X 

This pasture has not proved of value and at the end of the second season had 
almost disappeared. 

White Clover: 

The growth made by White Clover was poor and the plants failed to carry 
through the summer. 

Strawberry Clover: 

The soil and climatic conditions were not suitable for this clover and conse¬ 
quently the young plants did not persist. 

Clustered Clover: 

Appears naturally in the district and consequently the addition of seed, together 
with regular and adequate dressings of superphosphate, resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of a thick and strong-growing stand. Clustered Clover was easily the best 
of the clovers. 

Suhterraman Clover: 

The Subterranean Clover seeded in this plot was of the Mount Barker strain. 
As the annual rainfall is less than ISins., it was not surprising to find that except 
under unusually favourable late spring and early summer conditions, this type 
was unable to set its grain satisfactorily, and consequently could not provide 
sufficient seed for the following year. 

As a result this strain is not suitable, and the earlier maturing type, grain of 
which is now obtainable, should be much more valuable in this area. 

From the foregoing, it can be concluded that lucerne is the best fodder for 
planting under conditions similar to those in which the experiments were con¬ 
ducted, whilst other fairly satisfactory pastures are Wimmera Rye Grass, 
Clustered Clover, and Evening Primrose. In addition it would appear that if 
the best strain of Perennial Rye Grass and Subterranean Clover was secured, 
both of these fodders could be included amongst the valuable varieties. 
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EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED ON THE PROPERTY OP MESSRS. 

T. A. & A. S. DICKSON. 

The land on which experiments are being conducted by Messrs. Dickson is 
quite different to that on which the other experimenters at Keith are working. 

It has recently been reclaimed from its virgin state, under which it carried 
yacca, together with occasional patches of stunted mallee. The soil is a low 
fertility sand, but overlies a yellowish clay of fair quality. 

The experiments comprise tests to determine whether cereals can be planted 
as a first crop and also pasture variety trials to indicate those most suitable for 
such land. 

Cereal Experiments. 

In the first two seasons oats were planted on land which had been ploughed 
for the first time in the previous August and on which the yaccas remaining after 
ploughing had been hand grubbed. 

The oat varieties included Algerian, Lachlan, Kherson, Early Burt, Fulghum, 
Palestine, and Imbros Island. They were seeded early in the season, together 
with ISOlbs. of Superphosphate per acre, with the object of providing sheep 
grazing and subsequent harvesting if the later development would permit. 

The grazing secured amounted to half a sheep per acre per annum, but the 
grain crop was almost a total failure. The varieties Kherson, Early Burt, and 
Palestine gave the best yields of fodder, but failed to make further headway, 
whilst on the other hand Algerian and Imbros Island gave practically no grazing, 
but produced a small quantity of grain. These results were not satisfactory, and 
accordingly wheat varieties were substituted in seasons 1931 and 1932. Owing to 
the dry conditions experienced in October in the former year, only 33 points 
being recorded, the wheat crop failed altogether and no harvest figures were 
secured. 

However, in the next season the following yields were obtained:— 


Nabawa. 12bush. ISlbs. per acre. 

Ford. lObush. 91bs. per acre. 

Gluyas. Shush. 481bs. per acre. 

Felix. 5bush. 381bs. per acre. 

Faun. 4bush. 541bs. per acre. 

Federation . 3bush. 511bs. per acre. 


From the experience gained during these seasons it would appear that cereal¬ 
growing on such land is attended with considerable risk, and unless intended as 
a preparation for pasture crops is not to be recommended. However, if wheat is 
to be planted the varieties Nabawa and Ford have proved the most satisfactory. 

Pasture Experiments. 

There is little doubt that this land is unsuited to regular cereal cropping, but, 
on the other hand, there is every possibility that, assisted by the average rainfall 

recorded, it could be built up to fair grazing country. , , . j xi. 

With this object in view the land would first of all be ploughed to destroy the 
natural growth and possibly a cereal crop planted, so that further tillage could be 
given prior to sowing with pastures. 

In an attempt to ascertain the most suitable fodders a collection of varieties 
was planted on land which had carried one cereal crop. 

The results obtained over the past four seasons have been as follows:— 

Perennial Bye Grass: 

The plants made good growth at first, but in subsequent years died out rapidly, 
and at the end of the third year very few remamed. 
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Wimmeta Rye Grass: 

This is one of the best plots. The plants have seeded freely and made strong 
growth, but regularly show evidence of Nitrogen deficiency. Last season a strip 
was dressed with Sulphate of Ammonia and a marked benefit was noted, par¬ 
ticularly in the healthy appearance of the plants. Under ordinary pasture 
management this requirement could probably be made good by planting in con¬ 
junction with a Clover, when the legume would assist ifi supplying the nitrogen 
requirements of the grass. 

Cocksfoot: 

Failed to survive the conditions and at the present time has practically dis¬ 
appeared. 

Phalaris tuherosa: 

The plants have persisted fairly weU and stooled out considerably. However, 
not very much feed has been produced, a fact which is probably due to the lack 
of fertility. At the same time it is the best of the perennial grasses, and as soil 
conditions improve so should Phalaris tuherosa become more valuable. 

Danthonia pilosa: 

The Wallaby grass in this plot only provides fair grazing. It was very short in 
the' first season, but has improved with age. 

Yorkshire Fog: 

Not enough rain is received for Yorkshire Fog and most plants have succumbed. 
Chewing^s Fescue: 

A fair mat of this grass has persisted, although the growth is very short. 
Waipu Brown Top: 

This variety has done quite well and the ground is coated with fairly short 
grass. It appears to be much more palatable to stock than the other grasses of 
similar type included in the experiment. 

Creeping Bent: 

Has developed about equally with Brown Top, but is not oaten as readily by 
livestock. 

Kentucky Blue: 

Only a relatively thin stand of this grass has persisted. 

Co!ueh grass: 

Germinated satisfactorily and has obtained a good hold. This plot has yielded 
a fair amount of short grazing, particularly in those seasons in which good summer 
rains have been recorded. 

Chicory : 

Has given one of the best pastures, both with regard to quantity and palatability 
of the fodder. All livestock appear to be particularly fond of it. At one time 
kangaroos entered the plots and dug for the roots, ultimately leaving the ground 
in a stirred condition as if pigs had been confined on the patch. Its deep taproot 
permits it to withstand severe weather conditions, and Chicory appears to be a very 
useful plant. 

Evening Prin&ose: 

The Pruurose has made good development, and in the same way as the Chicory 
has penetrated to the clay, thus firmly establishing itself against summer drought*. 
Good feed has been produced, and consequently Primrose can be regarded as one 
of the best varieties for these conditions. 
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Sheeps Burnet: 

Individual plants have made good growth and persisted well, but viewed as a 
whole the plot has not yielded much feed. 

Lupins: 

The variety planted was New Zealand Narrow Leaf. As soil improvers they 
have done well, but do not appear to have appreciable value as a food for live 
stock. The plants have spread over the adjoining plots, and at times have made 
dense growth approximately 3ft. in height. So far as is known Lupins have not 
been utilised for ensilage in South Australia, but it is reported that in parts of 
Europe they are frequently availed of for this purpose and so converted into a 
palatable foodstuff. In view of the fact that Lupins are useful soil renovators 
and consequently of use for the lighter lands their value for silage purposes is 
worthy of investigation. 

Bokhara Melilot: 

This plant does not appear to be very long-lived, but at one period showed to 
advantage. 

At the present time many plants have died out and the area is not as attractive 
as previously. However, it appears to be a useful variety and has yielded a satis¬ 
factory amount of grazing. 

King Island Melilot: 

The Melilotus was practically a failure, and despite a strong germination the 
plants did not thrive. 

Lucerne: 

In addition to the Lucerne planted in this plot Mr. Dickson has also seeded a 
small area on similar country. The results obtained are very encouraging, the 
plants having developed into strong, healthy crowns and yielding very useful 
grazing. 

There is little doubt that ultimately Lucerne wiU be extensively sown in this 
class of country. 

Clustered Clover: 

The seed purchased under this name contained only a small percentage of 
Clustered Clover, and mainly comprised Drooping Clover. The former has done 
well, and is one of the best in the series, but the latter is not particularly valuable. 

Subterranean Clover {Mount Barker strain) : 

The strain has persisted fairly well, although the thickness of the stand has 
varied from season to season according to the character of the preceding Spring 
weather. It has proved a very good fodder, but as adverse Spring conditions may 
lead to a poor setting of grain and consequently a thin crop in the following year, 
the earlier ripening strains are to be preferred. 

Subterranean Clover {Early strain): 

The seed used in this plot originated from an early ripening plant forwarded 
from Western Australia and built up in the pasture plots at the Adelaide Show 
Grounds. In maturity and charactertics it is very similar to that now on the 
market as the Dwalgannp strain. 

Its early maturing habits permit it to set grain by the middle of August, with 
the result that danger of poor seeding due to adverse Spring weather is prac¬ 
tically avoided. In growth characteristics the Early strain is more "stemmy^ and 
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smaller-leafed than the later maturing type, and therefore would never be pre¬ 
ferred unless the climatic conditions rendered the seeding of this strain advisable. 

In the plots at Keith it has always seeded freely and a good dense mat of fodder 
maintained. 

Reviewing the Variety experiments, the best plots have been Wimmera Rye 
Grass, Waipu Brown Top, Chicory, Evening Primrose, Lupins (from growth 
point of view only), Bokhara Clover, Lucerne, Clustered Clover, and Early Strain 
Subterranean Clover. 

The grasses generally made growth indicative of nitrogen starvation, and when 
a strip across all plots was dressed with Sulphate of Ammonia the response was 
very marked. However, it is doubtful whether such application would be economic 
comparatively with the planting of mixture containing both grasses and clovers. 

These Variety plots served to indicate the grasses and clovers which were most 
valuable for the locality, and from the information thus gained two pasture 
mixtures were planned for seeding on two-acre plots in 1933. 

The mixtures planted were:— 

Plot 1: 

51bs. Wimmera Rye grass per acre. 

51bs. Early strain Subterranean Clover per acre. 

Plot 2: 

31bs. Clustered Clover per acre. 

31bs. Bokhara Clover per acre. 

21bs. Evening Primrose per acre. 

21bs. Chicory per acre. 

Both plots were seeded on land which had carried one cereal crop and were 
fertilised at the rate of 2cwts. of Superphosphate per acre. The germination was 
satisfactory, although the Subterranean Clover was not as thick as anticipated. 

As these plots have only been established for one year, little comment is pos¬ 
sible, but from the results obtained it would appear that the mixture planted in 
Plot 1 will prove very suitable and yield more grazing than that in Plot 2. 

EXPERIMENTS AT MELLDCENT. 

The work at this centre consists of tests with imported wheat varieties which 
were sown in comparison with those regularly planted in the wetter and more 
fertile soils of the South-East. In the past the efforts of Australian wheat breeders* 
have been largely directed towards the production of types better suited to the 
drier areas. 

In such areas the normal growing period is relatively short, and it follows that 
whilst the later ripening types which have been evolved in Australia are better 
suited to our cooler districts, there may be higher yielding varieties available fronn 
those countries in which cool wet-growing conditions are regularly experienced. 

Consequently the Departments of Agriculture in Tasmania and New Zealand 
were asked to supply particulars relative to their more important varieties. 

Tasmania reported that the most widely grown wheat was Braemar Velvety 
constituting about 32 per cent, of the area planted, whilst about 24 per cent, was 
seeded with Federation. 

In New Zealand the chief varieties were Solid Straw Tuscan, Hunters and 
Velvet Chaff, all of which had a growth period of almost eight months. 

Accordingly^ the above three, together with Braemar Velvet, were imported and 
tested on the properties of Messrs. Sapiatzer and Fenson Bros, in the years 1931 
and 1932 respectively. 

Unfortunately, the small amount of Braemar Velvet secured was so much reduced 
by attack from pests that it had to be sent to the Kybybolite Experimental Farm 
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for multiplication purposes, but the mean yields from the remainder, together 
with that from Major, are shown below:— 

Variety. Moan Yield 1931-.32. 

Bush. Lbs. 

Major. 27 52 

Hunters. 16 39 

Velvet Chaff. 13 31 

Solid Straw Tuscan. 10 21 

From the above figures it will be noted that Major gave very much higher 
returns than any of the imported wheats. 

The difficulty with the latter was their liability to rust and the long period that 
elapsed between full bloom and maturity. Despite early planting, they failed to 
ripen their grain satisfactorily and did not show much promise in these tests. 


EXPERIMENTS AT KONGORONa. 

The experiments at Kongorong are connected with the manuring of sown and 
natural pastures. They were commenced in 1924 on the property of Messrs. 
Morrison Bros., but four years later this partnership was dissolved, and for the 



Pasture Experiments at Kongorong: 2cwt8. Superphosphate Plot, immediately before 

cutting for Meadow Hay. 

past five seasons the experiments planned for Plots 1 to 4 have been conducted by 
Mr. W. Crowe, and those occurring on Plots 5 to 9 by Mr. E. E. Morrison. 

The Kongorong district lies about 20 miles to the south-west of Mount Gam- 
bier and the land on which the plots are placed is typical of the locality. 

The area surrounding Kongorong comprises rather bleak open country on 
which, prior to the adoption of top-dressing, feed made very slow growth during 
the winter months. 

The soil is relatively shallow and is of light loam type, which in its turn over- 
lies fairly solid limestone rock. The rainfall approaches that recorded at Mount 
Gambier, and in the table following the monthly precipitation, together with the 
means for Kongorong and Mount Gambier are set out. 
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Kongorong JtainfaU, 



1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1982. 

1933. 

Means. 

1926-1933. 

Mjeans. 

Mt. Gambler. 
1862-1988. 

January . 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ine. 

Ine. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

0-87 

0-19 

0-76 

1-67 

1-66 

0-18 

1-49 

0-26 

0-16 

0-78 

1-82 

Pebrua^. 

2-79 

0-76 

1-69 

1-72 

0 05 

2-20 

0-67 

8-18 

•0-20 

1-46 

1-09 

March . 

0-10 

0-28 

1-10 

0-65 

0-30 

0-38 

1-40 

3-86 

1 1-27 

1-03 

1-43 

^ril . 

May. 

2-28 

2-86 

0-64 

2-41 

2-24 

1-62 

1-38 

4-09 

1-83 

2-16 

2-88 

5*47 

4-55 

3-72 

2-21 

2-96 

1-36 

3-73 

0-84 

3-54 

3-15 

3-45 

June . 

2-33 

2-49 

2-38 

3-95 

. 6-08 

1-05 

3-54 

5-02 

2-85 

3-19 

4-03 

July. 

8-67 

3-44 

3-92 

2-65 

3-58 

3-41 

3-11 

3-97 

1-82 

3-29 

4-11 

August . 

219 

3-78 

4-36 

1-41 

2-13 

4-80 

2-89 

4-46 

2-60 

3-18 

8-91 

September . 

413 

1-92 

0-89 

3-00 

2-97 

2-92 

1-74 

1-84 

3-17 

2-61 

3-07 

October. 

0*93 

3-01 

0-16 

4-28 

1-64 

2-28 

0-90 

2-78 

1-55 

1-95 

2-46 

November. 

1-29 

0-89 

1-23 

0-69 

0-85 

1-88 

1-11 

0-96 

2-61 

1-27 

1-72 

December. 

0-38 

1*61 

2-30 

0-36 

2-01 

1-26 

0-19 

1-63 

1 0-78 

[ 1-16 

1-63 

Total... 

26-43 

26-77 

23-14 

24-70 

25-36 

23-33 

22-05 

32-72 

22-38 

25-11 

! 30-55 


The above rainfall returns indicate that since these plots were established drier 
years have been experienced than is usually the case in this district. For the nine 
seasons the annual fall has been 25.11 inches, whilst the mean for 72 years is 
30.55 inches. 



Paittirt Experiment at Kongorong. No BCannre Plot, not graied. 

The value of the rainfall is largely dependent upon its distribution, and in this 
locality it is a disadvantage to receive heavy dow’npours during the winter months, 
particularly if dry weather should be experienced in late Spring. What may be 
regarded as a relatively good season occurred in 1930, when mild winter con¬ 
ditions were followed by good rains extending into early summer. In this year 
feed was abundant and heavy grazing returns were secured from those plots 
receiving full manurial dressings. 

Plan of Expbbimbnt. 

The plan of experiment consists of 9 plots each 5 acres in area. Seven carry 
natural pasture and are top-dressed annually with various fertilisers, whilst two 
were sown with pasture grasses in 1924. In the latter the acre mixtures com¬ 
prised :—, 

Plot 1:, lOlbs. Wimmera Rye Grass. Plot 2: 11b. Sheeps Bumet. 

21bs. Subterranean Clover. 21bs. Wimmera Rye Grass. 

Plot 2; Slbs. White Clover. 21bs. Creeping Bent, 

lib. Alsike Clover. 21b8. Cocksfoot. 

21hfl. Black Medic. 21bB. Yorkshire Fog. 
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The grazing result from each plot was practically equal, but in later years many 
of the varieties planted in Plot 2 died out and were replaced with Subterranean 
Clover, seed of which had been carried in from adjoining fields by animals. 

In this collection of fodders Subterranean Clover was the outstanding variety, 
none of the others approaching it in body of foodstuff produced. Wimmera Rye 
Grass has also done fairly well, but under these conditions and the use of certi¬ 
fied seed Perennial Rye Grass would probably be more satisfactory. 

The best of the remainder were White Clover, Alsike Clover, Sheeps Burnet, and 
Cocksfoot, and all of these are worthy of inclusion in any pasture mixture. Others 
which showed up fairly well but are not particularly useful fodder plants were 
Creeping Bent and Yorkshire Fog. 

In 1931 various changes in the Manurial dressings were made and the grazing 
returns from each plot prior to these changes, namely, the period 1925-30, are 
shown in the next table:— 


Pasture Plots, Kongorong, 1925-30. 


Plot. 

Pastuie. 

Manure i>er Acre. 


Sh 

eep p< 

jr Acre 

5 per -A 

Lnnum. 






1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Mean. 

1. ... 

Wimmera Rye Grass 

\ Icwt. Raw Rock Phosphate. 

0*97 

1-45 

1-75 

2-38 

259 

2-64 

1*96 


Subterranean Clover 

/ 








2. ... 

Sown Fodders. 


Icwt, 45% Super. 

1*32 

1-75 

1-35 

2-52 

1-92 

1 2-82 

1*95 

3. ... 

Natural Pasture ... 


Icwt. 45% Super. 

0-92 

1-42 

1-73 

2-83 

2‘29 

I 3*79 

2-16 

4. ... 

Natural Pasture ... 


Icwt. Raw Rook Phosphate _ 

0-66 

1-20 

M9 

2-46 

1.55 

1-73 

1-47 

6. ... 

Natural Pasture ... 


r 1 ton Lime (1924) .\ 

1-61 

1-58 

1-93 

1-93 

2*33 

2-51 

1-98 



1 

L Icwt. 45% Super (annually) _/ 










1 

r lOcwts. Raw Rock Phosphate '1 








«. ... 

Natural Pasture ... 

-1 

(1924) [ 

1*33 

1‘68 

1*60 

1-99 

1-81 

1-40 

1-62 




[icwt. 45% Super (1924).J 








7. ... 

Natural Pasture ... 


No Manure . 

0-54 

0-39 

0-41 

0-61 

0-88 

0 35 

0-53 

«. ... 

Natural Pasture ... 


Icwt. 33% Bone Manure . 

0-64 

102 

1‘30 

165 

1-88 

115 

1-27 

9. ... 

Natural Pasture ... 

/Icwt. Raw Rock Phosphate. \ 

0-74 

0*97 

1-74 

1-69 

1-49 

M8 

1-30 



\lcwt. Sulphate of Potash. / 









In these experiments ground raw rock phosphate (82 per cent, acid soluble 
phosphate) has been utilised on a number of plots with the object of determining 
its value for pasture top-dressing comparatively with superphosphate. 

So far as the ground imported rock is concerned the price relatively to super¬ 
phosphate is too great to warrant consideration, but there is a number of low- 
grade phosphatic deposits in South Australia which if finely ground and available 
at a sufficiently cheap rate would possibly be useful for top-dressing in the higher 
rainfall areas. 

In the foregoing table the yields obtained from the varying manurial dressings 
have been shown on a sheep per acre basis notwithstanding the fact that at times 
different classes of livestock have been grazed upon the experimental area. 

In comparing the sown pastures (Plots 1 and 2) it will be noted that the yield 
from each is practically equal, namely, 1.96 and 1.95 sheep per acre respectively. 
This result has been obtained despite the fact that the former plot has received an 
annual dressing of Icwt. of raw rock phosphate and the latter a similar quantity 
of 45 grade superphosphate. However, in this case no conclusion regarding the 
value of these two fertilisers can be drawn, since the improved pasture following 
the Wimmera Rye Grass, Subterranean Clover seeding, comparatively with the 
other mixture planted, has served to coxmterbalance the benefit gained by the use 
of the more readily soluble phosphatic manure. Dealing with the advantage of 
sown fodders comparatively with natural pasture, attention is drawn to the fact 
that in Plot 4 the natural pasture topdressed with Icwt. of rock phosphate per 
acre has yielded grazing for 1.47 sheep, whilst the sown pasture in Plot 1, which 
received a similar manurial dressing, has given a mean grazing for 1.96 sheep per 
acre per aTimim over the six-year period. 

From these figures it can be concluded that in the Kongorong district the 
sowing of a pasture mixture will lead to an increased grazing capacity of at least 
half a sheep per acre per annum, with the probability that when supeiT3hosphate 
is utilised the advantage in favour of sown pasture comparatively with natural 
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pasture would be still further increased. Examining the yields from the natural 
pasture plots, the outstanding feature is the low grazing return secured from the 
area (Plot 7) which has not received any manurial dressing. The grazing in this 
case only amounts to 0.53 sheep per acre per annum, and even this figure is higher 
than would be the case if sheep were maintained continuously on an unmanured 
area, since with 6 acre plots the fiock is simply turned in from time to time 
acocrding to the pasturage offering. On the other hand, Plot 3, which receives 
Icwt. of 45 grade Superphosphate per acre, has maintained 2.36 sheep per acre,, 
or, in other words, has yielded four times as much grazing as the unmanured area. 
Consequently, it can be concluded that adequately lop-dressed laud in the Kon- 
gorong district will carry four times as many sheep or cattle as it could prior to* 
top-dressing, and moreover would maintain such animals in better health. 

In connection with annual applications of raw rock phosphate, a Icwt. dressing 
(Plot 4) has produced sufficient pasture for 3.47 sheep—a reduction of 0.6& 
sheep per acre comparatively with that obtained from Icwt. applications of 45 
g^ade Superphosphate. 

Assuming that the value of the grazing of one sheep equals 12s. 6d. per annum 
and the cost of superphosphate and raw rock phosphate is 5s. and 4s. per cwt. 
respectively, the additional outlay of Is. per acre for superphosphate compara¬ 
tively with that required for raw rock phosphate has lead to an increased return of 
8s. 8d., or a net profit of 7s. 8d. per acre. 

Therefore, it would appear that before raw rock phosphate can be suggested 
as an economic fertiliser for pastures it must be available at rates very much 
below those at which it is offered to-day. 

Little can be said regarding the remaining manurial dressings, as the results 
do not show to advantage when compared with those obtained from annual 
dressings of superphosphate. 

In these soils lime is apparently not required, whilst a heavy application of raw 
rock phosphate every 10 years is not as effective as lighter annual dressings. 
Further, the use of either bone manure or sulphate of potash has not proved 
economic under these conditions. 

In 3931 an alteration in the manuring of Plots 5,; 7, and 9 was effected, and the- 
results since that year are set out below 


Pasture Plots, Kongorong, 1931-32. 


Plot. 

Pasture. 

Manure per Acre. 

Sheep per Acre. 

per Annum. 




1931. 

1932 

Means. 

1. 

Sown fodder .. r - - 

Icwt. Raw Rook Phosphate . 

211 

1*88 

2-00 

2. 

Fipwn fnddftr. 

Icwt. 45% Super. 

2-68 

1*44 

2*06 

3. 

!^^ataral pasture ... 

Icwt. 46% Super. 

272 

2-40 

2*66 

4. 

Natural pasture ... 

Icwt. Raw Rock Phosphate . 

2-28 

1-79 

2*04 

5. 

Natural pasture ... 

2cwt8. 46% Super . 

2-66 

2*86 

2*76 

6. 

Natural pasture .. / 

lOowts, Raw Rock (1924) .. \ 

1*64 

214 

1*84 


. , ^ 

Icwt. 46% Super (1924).... J 




7. 

Natural pasture ... 

No manure . 

0-66 

0-64 

0*60 

8. 

Natural pasture .. / 

Icwt. 46% Super.1 

1-44 

2-38 

1*91 


\ 

icwt. Suplphate Anunonia . J 




9. 

Natural pasture .. j 

Icwt. Raw Rock Phosphate 1 

1-61 

2-60 

2*02 


\ 

icwt. Sulphate Ammonia .. / 





The results are available for only two years, but the most important feature 
has been the improvement in the grazing capacity of Plot 5 since 2cwts. of Super¬ 
phosphate per acre have been applied. This plot has given a mean grazing return 
of 2.76 sheep per acre over the two seasons and jumped to the head of the 
averages, whereas for the six-year period 1925-30, during which time it received! 
Icwt, of superphosphate annually, the yield was only 1.98 sheep per acre. 

Tho addition of Sulphate of Ammonia to Plots 8 and 9 has also had consider¬ 
able influence and much improved grazing has been secured from each. 
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In conclusion of this report dealing with the Kongorong plots it is desired 
to place on record our appreciation of the work of the experimenters, Messrs. 
Morrison and Crowe, in keeping careful records of the stock depastured on the 
plots and in the interest they have shown in the work being conducted. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

PINAL RESULTS OP CEREAL AND HAY HARVEST, 1933-34. 

[By W. L. Johnston, Government Statist.] 

Wheat, 1933-34—35,373,466bush.; average per acre 9.26bu&h. 

Wheat, 1932-33—42,429,614bush.; average per acre J0.43bush. 

There are still a few minor Wheat Districts whore the completion of the collection 
has been delayed and a number of odd returns from farmers in other districts out¬ 
standing, but, rather than further delay the linal results, a safe estimate has been 
made for all these, and hence the totals now submitted may be accepted as final. 

1. Growers and Acreage Sown. 

Wheat Growers .—There were 14,992 (15,438) Growers of Wheat for all purposes 
for the Season 1933-34, and of this number 13,970 (14,407) reaped areas for grain. 
Approximately 1,708 (1,754) reaped areas of under 50 acres. Share farmers counted 
once only. 

Acreage .—The grand total acreage sown to Wheat, Barley, and Oats for all purposes 
was 4,949,349 (5,039,942) acres, a decrease on the previous year of 90,593 acres. 

Wheat. —1,074,417 (4,274,096) acres. Grain 3,821,795 (4,066,782) acres. Hay 246,999 
(205,372), Bed Off, &c-., 5,623 (1,942). 

J?aW 6 ? 2 /.—320,527 (322,958) acres. Grain 307,423 (314,286), Hay 2,729 (2,125), and 
Fed Off 10,375 (6,547). 

Oat5.-^54,405 (442,888). Grain 265,074 (174,244), Hay 247,879 (243,015), Fed Off, 
etc., 41,452 (25,629). 

2. Production and Averages per Acre. 

Wheat. —35,373,466 (42,429,614) bushels, decrease 7,056,148 bushels, averaging 9.26 
(10.43) bushels per acre. 

Barley. —5,254,280 (6,070,161) bushels; decrease 815,881 bushels, averaging 17.09 
(19.31) bushels per acre. 

Oats. —2,087,772 (1,788,712) bushels; increase 299,060 ibusLels, averaging 7.88 (10.27) 
bushels per acre. ‘ 

Hay (Wheaten, Oaten, and Barley).—524,191 (547,060) tons; decrease 22,869 tons, 
averaging 1.05 (1.21) tons per acre. Distributed as follows:—^Wheaten 290,009 

(278,875), Oaten 231,607 (265,845), Barley 2,575 (2,340) tons. 

3. Benefits from Fallowing. 


In good seasons the difference in yields per acre of crops sown on fallow and crops 
on unfallowed land is less than in less favoured seasons, as will be seen from the 
following return;— 


Grown On 


Y 

ield Per Acr 

e. 


1933-34. 

1932-33. 

1931-32. 

1930-31. 

1929-30. 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Fallow. 

11-60 

12-86 

14-81 

11-06 

9-07 

Not fallowed . 

4-78 

6-86 

7-67 

6-48 

2-84 

Total. 

9-26 

10-43 

11-81 

8-34 

6-40 

Rainfall-” 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

April-Nov. 

11-66 

14-70 

13-27 

11-31 

9-67 
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Of last season's Wheat crop crop 2,508,681 (2,420,674) acres sawn on fallow yielded 
29,092,873 (31,129,859) bushels, averaging 11.60 (12.86) bushels per acre, and 1,313,214 
(1,646,108) acres sown on- unfallowed land yielded 0,2b0,jU3 (11,200,755) bushels, 
averaging only 4.78 (6.86) bushels per acre thus making the State average 9.26 (10.43) 
bushels per acre, 

4. Seasonal Oonditions. 

EawfaU ,—The mean monthly rainfall over the Agi-icultural Areas of the State is 
specially computed and recorded in comparison with the averages for the past 29 years. 
The following are the particulars in inches of the raii^fall from April to November 
for the chief divisions of the State:— 


RAINFALL (APRIL-NOV.) AND WHEAT YIELDS PER ACRE. 


Year. 

Whole 

State. 

I 

Central. 

Lower 

North. 

Upper 

North. 

South- 

East. 

West¬ 

ern. 

Murray 

Mallee. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Rainfall— 








1933 . 

11-66 

14-62 

11-32 

8-05 

15-45 

11-71 

8-47 

1932 . 

14-70 

18-39 

14-86 

9-86 

19-68 

14-22 

11-74 

Average 5 years. 

1210 

15-44 

11-42 

7-82 

18-20 

11-27 

9-52 

Average 29 years. 

12-73 

16-15 

12-38 

9-03 

19-39 

11-18 

10-53 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Wheat Yield— 








1933 . 

9-26 

13-85 

14-79 

6-61 

16-14 

6-21 

5-42 

1932 . 

10-43 

13-73 

15-27 

10-77 

11-54 

6-96 

7-68 

'Average 5 years. 

9-31 

13-69 

13-83 i 

7-64 

15-03 

6-29 

6-53 


5. The Marketing op the Crop. 

The carry-forward was l,750,240bu8h., and with the 1933-34 crop a total of 
37,123,70ftbush. were available. 4,000,000bu8h. are required fov seed and probably 
3,500,000bu8h, for home consumption, including feed for stock and a three months' 
supply carry forward before the next crop is matured; less this millions the balance 
available for export was 29,600,000. 

To date of this Bulletin, it is estimated that 10,750,000 has been exported, leaving a 
balance available for shipping o'f 19 millions. 

It is interesting to record the countries buying the Wheat and Flour, and also Barley, 
which is now a very useful item of export. 


FIVE MONTHS OVERSEA EXPORTS (DECEMBER, 1933, TO APRIL, 1934). 


Chief Countries. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Barley. 

United Kingdom... 

Bush. 

5,802,580 

Tons. 

12,427 

Bosh. 

1,146,470 

China. 

— 

— 

_ 

Japan . 

1,133,863 

3,244 

253,422 

Africa . 

2,217 

1,509 

_ 

Egypt . 

Belgium . 


5,023 

' _ 

18,513 

— 

118,868 

Netherlands and North East Indies. 


1,467 


Peru . 


— 

_ 

Russia. 

— 

— 


New Zealand ... 

— 

— 

144,180 

Other (including “ For Orders ”). 

964,685 

4,092 

— 

Total 5 months, 1933-34 . 

8,256,511 

27,752 

1,661,940 

Total 6 months, 1932-33 . 

18,993,810 

30,522 

1,875,968 


Values of Above.—Wheat £1,041,957 (£2,628,063), Flour £144,374 (£190,293), 
Barley £186,999 (£220,745). 
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6. Area Intended to be Cropped, 1934-1935. 

Particulaxs have been received from farmers in all Hundreds of the State as to the 
areas intended to be sown for the 1934-1935 season. These indicate that the Wheat 
Areas for all puri>oses will be decreased by approximately 15 per cent, and the Barley 
and. Oaten areas increased, especially the latter. 

At a later date information will be obtained as to the actual sowings. 

Wheat, 1933-34—^Acres 3,821,795; yield 35,373,466bush.; average 9.26bush. 
Wheat, 1932-33—Acres 4,066,782; yield 42,429,616bu8h.; average 10.43bush. 

Acreage Cropped. 


Divisions. 

Total 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats. 

Grain. 

Hay 

(W.B.O.). 

Fed off 
Areas 
(W.B.O.). 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Central . 

Lower North. 

Upper North. 

South-Eastern . 

Western. 

Murray Mallee . 

Total, 1933-34 .. 

Total, 1932-33 .. 

Increase or decrease . 

Acres. 

979,611 

1,034,848 

388,918 

110,267 

1,320,944 

1,114,761 

Acres. 

573,748 

857,848 

363,117 

44,175 

1,110,241 

872,666 

Acres. 

223,396 

46,948 

715 

12,045 

12,819 

11,500 

Acres. 

29,168 

13,467 

2,051 

20,269 

104,688 

95,431 

Acres. 

144,374 

102,226 

21,620 

31,399 

76,166 

121,823 

Acres. 

8,926 

14,360 

1,415 

2,379 

17,030 

13,341 

4,949,349 

3,821,795 

307,423 

266,074 

497,607 

57,450 

5,039,942 

4,066,782 

314,286 

174,244 

460,612 

34,118 

-90,593 

-244,987 

1 -6,863 1 90,830 

47,096 

23,.332 


2. Production of Grain and Hay. 


Divisions. 


Grain. 

Hay 

(W.B.O.). 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oat> 

. 


Bush, 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Tons. 

Central . 

7,943,937 

13-85 

3,944,979 

17-66 

392,031 

13-44 

201,688 

Lower North .... 

12,689,677 

14-79 

782,361 

16-66 

218,511 

16-23 

120,681 

Upper North - 

2,399,603 

0-61 

7,149 

10-00 

23,874 

11-64 

21,168 

South-Eastern- 

712,988 

16-14 

281,098 

23-34 

341,090 

16-83 

39,284 

Western . 

6,899,36,3 

6-21 

161,619 

11-82 

616,970 

6-88 

62,956 

Murray Mallee ... 

4,727,998 

6-42 

87,176 

7-58 

496,296 

6-20 

88,414 

Total, 1933-34 

36,373,466 

9-20 

6,254,280 

17-09 

2,087,772 

7-88 

624,191 

Total, 1932-33 

42,429,614 

10-43 

6,070,161 

19-31 

1,788,712 

10-27 

647,060 

Increase or 








Decrease. 

-7,056,148 

-M7 

-815,881 

-2-22 

299,060 

-2-39 

—22,869 


3. Five Years* Cobipabison. 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Rainfall 

Agrio. 

April- 

Nov. 

Value of 
Exp' 

Oversea 

orts. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Average 
Per Acre. 

Wheat 
and Flour. 

Barley. 

1928-29 . 

Acres. 

3,446,663 

Bush. 

26,826,094 

Bush. 

7-79 

Inches. 

9-39 

£ 

3,011,088 

£ 

211,099 

77,660 

1029-30 . 

3,646,764 

4,180,613 

4,071,370 

4,066,782 

23,346,093 

6-40 

9-67 

3,866,967 

10.30.31 . 

34,871,626 

8-34 

11-31 

3,037,811 

342,732 

413,034 

319,877 

1931-32 . 

48,093,102 

11-81 

13-27 

6,901,673 

1932-33 . 

42,429,614 

10-43 

14-70 

6,225,173 

Mean . 

3,881,998 

36,113,086 

9-06 

11-66 

4,388,642 

272,880 

1933-^ . 

3,821,796 

36,373,466 

9-26 

11-66 

2,390,419 
10 months 

277,676 




10 montiiB 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 1933-34. 


Part I.—A GENERAL REVIEW. 


[By Allan R. Callaghan, D.Fhil., B.Sc. (Oxon.), B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), 
Principal Roscworthy Agricultural College.] 


. Introductory. 

For several years past College harvest reports have been published annu¬ 
ally. These have dealt almost exclusively with results of cropped land, 
plus certain experimental work on cereal varieties and cereal culture. 
These records are of particular interest and value. For the year under 
review, however, a rather more ambitious and comprehensive report is 
intended, mainly with the object of meeting the needs of the time, and also 
to make the data which are available of greater general accessibility and 
interest. 

The unprecedented plight of Australian wheat fanning has called for 
a detailed examination of the whole structure of agriculture. The most 
.urgent need of the moment is to reduce costs. Eschewing politics, the 
agriculturist by surveying the problem in a broad way, realises that costs 
may best be lowered by the acceptance and practice by the farmer of the 
most eflBcient of the existing methods of production, and also by the partial 
substitution of primary commodity lines less costly to produce. 

The metamorphosis characterising the development of agriculture in new 
lands has proceeded step by step in South Australia, as well as in the wheat 
lands of Australia as a whole. Speaking in terms of agricultural prin¬ 
ciples, the pioneer stages of development have passed as far as most dis¬ 
tricts are concerned. The phase of temporary agricultiHc, which is both 
necessary and permissible during the early stages of agricultural develop¬ 
ment, must give way to a more diversified system. The value of the land 
is in its productivity, decline in productivity means decline in value, con¬ 
sequently, continuous cropping, or regular cropping in rotation with fallow 
ultimately reduces the intrinsic value of the land. Continuous cropping— 
and fallowing falls into the category of cropping, for it is a period when 
serious calls are made upon the organic matter of the soil for the produc¬ 
tion of Nitrogen—actually entails a continuous drain upon the resources 
of the land without any attempts being made at replacement. This type of 
farming is being followed even in many of the older settled areas of our 
wheat lands where it is most damaging. I refer particularly to leasehold 
land which is being farmed to meet the immediate needs of the lessee with 
no thought of the future value of the land. 

The adoption of a system whereby livestock enter into, and become 
inseparable from, the agriculture of the farm is essential, if the best prin¬ 
ciples are to be followed. What is more, at the present time, such a system 
is imperative if the business of farming is to be made profitable and per¬ 
manent. Such a scheme of affairs does not by any means involve the 
discontinuance of wheat growing, but it does involve the adoption of wider 
and more adequate rotations. Under it, every opportunity is given the 
land to recover; by carrying sheep and other livestock valuable ingredient^ 
are returned to the land through their droppings, and organic matter is 
returned to the soil during the period when the paddocks are resting from 
cropping and fallow, through the agency of decaying plant tissue. 
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Apart altogether from increasing the direct returns from their farms 
under such a system of management, farmers have at their disposal the 
means of increasing their efficiency as wheat growers, for better yields 
may confidently be expected. 

The Roseworthy Agricultural College farm has been, and is being, 
farmed along the lines recognised as a permanent system of agriculture, a 
system which maintains livestock operations as an integral and very 
essential feature of the cropping and rotational aspects of farming. For 
this reason a full report of the most outstanding features of the agricul¬ 
tural year must necessarily include reference to, and be co-ordinated with, 
all lines of activity which are directed towards the livestock carrying 
capacity of the property. 

Additional to this general review there are certain specialised services 
rendered by the College, such as cereal variety trials, other experimental 
work and plant breeding, which will receive individual notice under 
separate reports. Subseciuently it is intended to issue all reports as one 
bulletin. 

College Farm Activities. 

The activities of the College farm are very different from any ordinary 
farm of similar area, and although its management embodies the practice 
of a balanced system of agriculture, the diversity of its work entails 
specialised procedure. With a stud of Jersey cattle, a stud of Southdown 
sheep, stud pigs of various breeds, as well as stud Clydesdale horses, not 
to mention the various phases of experimental work, the activities combine 
sidelines of work, seldom if ever undertaken on a wheat and sheep farm. 

One of the results of this specialisation in livestock is the retention of 
much larger quantities of conserved fodder and grain on the place than 
would be necessary were sheep and fat lamb raising the only consideration 
outside wheat growing. This must be carefully borne in. mind when sum¬ 
ming up the position, for much hay and grain, which would ordinarily 
bring direct returns, is utilised on the farm, thereby inflating the com¬ 
parative carrying capacity of the property. 

By reason of the large number of students in training on the College 
farm, the assessment of economic values, especially those connected vith 
costs, is an item manifestly difficult. There is a superfluity of laboui* of 
variable skill and intermittent energy, the working value of which is well 
nigh impossible to assess. This is another consideration which complicate^ 
the presentation of reports on farm operations from the view-point of agri¬ 
cultural economics. 

This review is chiefly concerned with the farming of the College farm 
for the year covered from the 1st April, 1933, to the 31st March, 1934, and 
one of the main objects is to bring before the notice of farmers the results 
which have followed the practice of certain broad agricultural principles. 

Without placing undue emphasis upon the diverse and specialised nature 
of the work conducted at the College, there are several features, vital to 
the correct interpretation of the farming system in operation, which must 
be brought into sharp relief. Firstly, there is the rotational system with 
areas cropped, areas fallowed and areas rested, together with the harvest 
returns for the year; secondly, the actual carrying ‘capacity of the farm; 
and thirdly, the returns from sheep with a translation as near as practic¬ 
able of the possible sheep-carrying capacity. These aspects fonn part of 
the general theme of this report, but I do not purpose restricting myself 
to them: they are itemised merely as focal points for analysis of the data 
given herein. 
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GBNERAii Aspects of thb Teab’s Operation. 

Areas .—The area held by the College covers 2,300 acres, and excluding 
land occupied by buildings, vines, and orchard, plantations and scrub land, 
the area of agricultural or arable land embraces approximately 2,000 acres. 
For the period under review this was occupied as shown below, and illus¬ 
trated on the accompanying map. 

Treatment of College Farm Areas for Period 1/4/33-31/3/34. 


Area fallowed in preparation for 1934 seeding. 545 acres 

Area rested as pasture (ley land).^. 595 ^cres 

Area, cropped (a) Wheat sown on fallow. 532 acres 

(b) Oats (122 acres), barley (37 acres), 
peas (38 acres), ensilage (70 acres) 
sown on stubble . 267 acres 

Total Arable area. 1,939 acres 

Other areas available for grazing. 40 acres 

Total. 1,979 acres 


The seegnd map shows the proposed treatments for this year. It will 
be seen that the normal rotation practised is wheat-pasture-fallow. Varia¬ 
tions in the rotations are made in cases where stubble land is cropped, and 
in some cases the rotation has been wheat-stubble crop (oats, barley, or 
peas)-pasture-fallow; in one paddock the intention is wheat-peas-oats- 
pasture (for two to three years)-fallow. This latter arrangement is 
designed to rest a paddock for a longer period than normally, and periodic¬ 
ally every large paddock on the farm will receive a longer pasture term 
than the one year of the normal rotation. The oats sown following the peas 
will be sown as a cover crop to a light seeding of Wimmera Rye Grass and 
Lucerne. 

These figures given above indicate that approximately 635 acres were 
available throughout the year for the grazing of animals, whereas the 800 
acres under crop were out of commission for grazing for the greater part 
of the year and 550 were available only for fallow grazing. The mean 
number of livestock carried for the period under review was maintained, 
except for stall and other hand feeding, on these areas. All feed fed to 
livestock is produce of the College Farm, the only purchases for the year 
being small quantities of bran for show stock and medicinal purposes. In 
addition to the arable land mentioned above, small paddocks around the 
College buildings, amounting in all to about 40 acres, were available to 
grazing animals, two acres of lucerne were irrigated during the summer 
and soiled for milch cows and mares with foals, one acre of lucerne was 
irrigated and used in the poultry run. 

Livestock .—The mean numbers of livestock held from the 1st April, 1933, 
to the 31st March, 1934, are given, together with data relative to their 
nature and feeding. 

The mean number of sheep was 939, and in addition agistment was given 
460 wethers for five weeks during the spring. Hand feeding of pregnant 
ewes and Southdown stud sheep was carried out during February and 
March of this year, chaff, ensilage, oats, and peas being used in the rations, 
otherwise the whole of the flocks were maintained by grazing on arable 
land. During the year 335 fat lambs were marketed and 838 sheep and 
104 lambs shorn, yielding 9,3551bs. of wool. The sheep coxisist of a South- 
down stud, Merino and half-bred ewes for fat lamb production, hoggetts, 
miscellaneoaii rams for experimental purposes, and ration sheep. 
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MAP No. 

TRUTMENT OF COUIOE PADDOCKS 
193U 

Pasture or Ley Land. 

Fallow. 

K&s&si Wheat Sown on Fallow. 

Stubble Crops, Oats, Barley 
or Peas. 

BdftSS Oats on Fallow. 

PM. Buildings, PlanUtlons, Vineyard, 

* ' Orchard, and 40 Acres Pasture. 

IllllifU ExperlmenUl. 
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Cattle .—Throughout the year an average of 32 cows in full millr was 
maintained; this, with an average of 67 dry cattle, including calves, brings 
the total number of cattle carried for the year to 99. The milking herd 
is fed daily, and by far the greatest bulk of the feed is ensilage, with 
oats as the concentrate, but cliaff, green lucerne, and some wheat were also 
fed at different periods of the year. All other cattle during the summer 
months were fed ensilage in the field; young calves are fed whole milk. 
The ^n herd is of Jersey stud cattle, a few half-bred Lincoln Reds 
remaining in the dry cattle. 

Horses.—The mean number of homes for the year was 78; this includes 
58 working horses, a Clydesdale stallion, foals, yearlings, and two-year-olds. 
The feed is chiefly hay and chaff, with oats as a concentrate during periods 
of maximum work. Lucerne is fed during the summer to mares suckling 
foals, otherwise no other footstuffs enter into vhe regular rations. 

_ Pififs.—With 201 pigs in the swine herd for the year, there is a consump¬ 
tion of large quantities of grain which would otherwise be sold. Skim-milk, 
wheat, barley, and peas are the foods entering into regular rations, while 
for experimental purposes green lucerne and meat-meal have been fed. The 
latter, of course, is not produced on the place and must be purchased. The 
pigs consist of stud Berkshire, Large White and Tamworths, with various 
half-bred sows, from which are bred porkers and baconers for the market. 
The average number of breeding sows maintained for the year was 35. 

Poultry .—There were 1,239 birds carried for the year; consisting chiefly 
of fowls of various breeds, a few ducks, and some turkeys. The poultry 
are fed chiefly cr^hed grain, together with green fodder, and for the latter 
purposes approximately an acre of lucerne irrigated over the summer 
months. 

Considering the pigs and poultry as two means whereby grain produced 
on the property is marketed, there remain the cattle, horses, and sheep, all 
of which are dependent upon grazing and fodder produeed on the farm. 
On the average sheep and wheat farm the number of horses required is less 
and cows and dry cattle need hardly be considered at all. On the basis 
of comparison these may be regarded as surplus livestock, and they repre¬ 
sent a grazing value of approximately 719 sheep. To this there is to be 
made an allowance for 460 sheep given agistment for five weeks; this in 
terms of sheep per year amounts to 45. By the adjustments suggested it 
is possible to arrive at a conservative approximation of the true sheep¬ 
carrying capacity of the property last year. The mean number carried 
was 939, and adding 764 on account of adjustments, brings the total to 
1,703 sheep. This represents a carrying capacity of 0.86 sheep per acre, 
including all cropped areas, and after allowing for sufficient horses to 
carry out all farm operations. 

Harvest Returns .—^Having in mind the livestock carried on the farm 
the harvest returns for last year are the more striking; they indicate, 
above everything else, that a bountiful season was enjoyed, and 
taken advantage of. This latter is important, for good seasons are not 
likely to continue uninterrupted, and if there is one thing I am anxious to 
draw specific attention to in this report, it is to the fact that a large 
quantity of fodder was conserved, and that a large proportion of it was 
conserved from self-sown areas, included in areas set out at the beginning 
as pasture or ley land. This demonstrates that in spite of the large 
numbers of stock carried, the season was sufficiently bountiful for one 
' paddock at least to be closed, and its natural growth conserved as ensilage 
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and hay. It means that in the event of a poor year the advantages of tte 
good year may be more fully utilised, and it acts as an insurance to tne 
carrying capacity of the property. It shows, in other words, that the 
property was not by any means stocked to its maximum last year, and 
that the figures stated are fair average of the mean carrying capacity of 
the farm in all seasons. 

The following are the harvest figures for the year:— 


Harvest Returns, 1933. 



Total 

Acreage. 

Total 

Yield. 

m- 

Average Yield 
Per Acre. 

Mean Yield 
for 28 Seasons. 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 


Lbs. 

Bushels. 

Lbs. 

Wheat . 

:m 

9,676 

24 


61 

17 

7 

Oats. 

83 

2,480 

29 


35 

23 

21 

Barley . 

38 

826 

21 


42 

24 

38 

Peas. 

38 

607 

16 


60 

— 

— 



Tons. 

Tons. Cwts. 

Lbs. 

Tons. Cwts. 

Lbs. 

Hay (crop) . 

196 

430 

2 

4 

19 

1 18 

85 

Hay (self-sown) . 

40 

60 

1 

6 

0 

— 


Ensilage (crop). 

70 

490 

7 

0 

0 

— 


Ensilage (self-sown) ... 

80 

240 

3 

0 

0 

— 


Straw (baled) . 

70 

100 

1 

8 

64 

~ 



The harvest returns, particularly grain yields, were considerably lowered 
as a result of severe finishing conditions experienced during October, never¬ 
theless the yields compare more than favourably with mean yields. The 
area harvested for wheat was the largest ever taken off at the College in 
one year, and only on two occasions previously has the average yield ol 
24bush. 511bs. been exceeded, once in 1909 by 141bs. and again in 1920 by 
Ibush. In other words the average yield this year was only Ibush. off th(' 
record and it was 7bush. above the average. This is the more significant 
when it is recalled that in the two years 1909 and 1920, the rainfall 
recorded was well above average, being 24.05in. and 19.30in. respectively, 
whereas, in the year just closed the rainfall of 16.85in. was below the 
average, which for the past 51 years is 17.52in. 

Summating these figures to crystallise them, it is found that from the 
total of 930 acres harvested 13,588bush of grain, 480 tons of hay, 100 tons 
of straw, and 730 tons of ensilage were harvested. Superimposing the data 
given concerning the livestock carried, and making very liberal allowances 
for the conditions under which they are kept at College, the results are at 
least arresting. 

Balance of Production and Consumption ,—The following table is com¬ 
piled to indicate the reserves on hand, and also to show the quantity of 
produce available for sale. 


Feed. 

Fed to 
Livestock, 
1933-34. 

Harvested, 

1933-34. 

Carried over 
from 1932-33. 

Carry over for 
Sale and 
Reserves from 
1933-34. 

Wheat . 

Bushels. 

3,840 

Bushels. 

9,676 

Bushels. 

2,924 

Bushels. 

8,769 

Oats. 

2.061 

2,480 

1,148 

1.677 

Barley . 

1,130 

316 

826 

720 

416 

Peas. 

807 

297 

689 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

diaff and Hay . 

647 

480 

618 

661 

Pidlage ......... 

446 

730 

266 

640 
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On the basis of last yearns production and making due allowance for seed 
wheat for this year’s seeding, a little more than 5,000bush. of wheat are 
available for sale. Practically all the other produce is fed to animals and 
marketed in this way or else it is held in reserve for feeding purposes. 

Fat Lamb Production ,—One of the most remunerative of College acti¬ 
vities is that of fat lamb production, and as this enters into the possible 
scope of a wheat and sheep farm a few figures bearing on the work at College 
last year should be of interest. Last year experimental work with the 
Border-Leicester-Merino fiock reduced the percentage of lambs and the 
total numbers, but from the point of view of returns a substantial improve¬ 
ment was noted. 


Particulars of Lambing, 1933. 


Breeding of 
Ewes. 

No. of 
Ewes 
Mated. 

Deaths 

before 

Lamb¬ 

ing. 

No. of 
Ewes 
Lamb¬ 
ing. 

Rams 

Mated. 

Lambs 

Marked. 

Lamb¬ 

ing 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age. 

Remarks. 

Merino. 

99 

2 

97 

Border- 

Ijeicester 

94 

97 r 

Neither group 
interfered with by 

Merino. 

Dorset-Merino 

25 \ 
73/ 

1 

97 

South- 

down 

104 

107-1 

experimental 
treatment— 
Average, 102% 

Corriedale and 
English 

Leic.-Merino 

40 

4 

36 

South- 

down 

21 

58 

Twin Lamb Disease 
Investigation. 
Ewes kept 
enclosed in a 
small yard on 
chaff feed. Many 
. dead lambs taken 
away from these 
owes. 

Merino. 

Dorset-Merino 

60 \ 
60/ 

9 

111 

South- 

down 

102 

92 

Drought feeding 
Experiment 9 
ewes died with 
(T.L.D.) before 
lambing and 8 
lambs died before 
marking. 

Border- 

26 

1 

24 

Dorset . 

24 

100 

These ewes were 

Leicester- 

26 

_ 

26 

Suffolk .. 

17 

68 

mated in separate 

Merino 

26 

_ 

26 

Ryeland . 

8 

32 

flocks of 26 (to 

26 

_ 

26 

Shropshire 

10 

40 y 

one ram) which 


26 

1 

24 

South- 

down 

18 

76 

accounts for the 
low percentage in 
some cases. 

Total ... 

482 

18 

464 


398 

86 % 



A report on the feeding trials has already been issued and details of the 
fat lamb breeding experiment will be recorded when the results from this 
year’s matings are available. 

The total number of fat lambs marketed last year was 335 and the 
average net return was 16s. 3d. per head. Of this total 156 were marketed 
at the Abattoirs with an average net return of 15s. 4d. per head, whereas 
142 lambs exported direct returned 17s. lOd. per head net. In addition 
to this, by private sale of reject and other lambs 37 were disposed of to 

return 13s. 8id. per head net. 
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Five consignments of lambs were entered in Kxport Competitions. The 
first consignment by Southdown out of Dorset Horn-Merino half-bred ewes 
was successful in winning the Cooper Cup for the best entry of lambs 
exported from South AuvStralia in 1933. 

Summary. 

1. The Eoseworthy College Farm has been, and is farmed with the object of main¬ 
taining soil condition and the productivity of the land. 

2. A more diversified system of agriculture is developing in the agricultural areas, 
and livestock is entering more largely into the management of most farms. 

3. Out of total arable area of approximately 1,950 acres, 550 acres were fallowed, 
000 acres were rested as pasture or ley land, and 800 acres were under crop. 

4. During the year the livestock carried consisted of -939 sheep, 99 head of cattle, 
including 32 cows in milk, 78 horses, 201 pigs, and 1,239 head of poultry. No feed' 
other than small quantities of bran and meat meal was purchased, and the livestock 
were maintained on the property by grazing and feeding of fodder produced on the 
place. Excluding horses necessary for farming operations, the pigs and the poultry, 
the equivalent sheep carrying capacity of all areas including fallow and crop amounted 
to 0.86 sheep per acre. 

5. From cropped areas and the produce of one self sown paddock; 13,588busli. of 
grain, 480 tons of hay, 100 tons of straw, and 730 tons of ensilage were harvested. 

6 . During the year 335 fat lambs were sold locally or exported at the average net 
return of 16s. 3d. per head. The average net return for lambs sold through the 
Abattoirs was 158. 4d., for those exported direct the average price was 178. lOd. 


BOTFLIES. 

Replying to the Secretai’y of the Elbow Hill Agricultural Bureau, who asked for 
the best treatment for botfly grub in horses, Mr. R. II. F. Macindoe, B.V.Sc., 
M.B.O.V.8. (Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer) says although the majority of horse- 
owners hold the opinion that the botfly grub found in the stomach is injurious to the 
animaPs health, this view is contrary to fact. While it is admitted that occasionally 
an animal may die through an impaction of the stomach due to the interference with 
movement of food from the stomach into the intestines, such cases are exceptional, and 
the grub does little harm when one realises how prevalent the insects are, for prac¬ 
tically all horses harbour them. 

To get rid of them is by no means easy, and treatment is, generally speaking, 

unsatisfactory, as the grubs are very resistant to the effects of most drugs. 

If medicinal treatment is attempted, the best drug for the purpose is carbon 

bi-sulphide, which is a liquid, and administered in gelatin capsules, each containing 
2-3 drains. The routine treatment is as follows:—Keep the horse without food for 
12-20 hours, then give 1 capsule; after an hour, give a second capsule; and after 
another hour give a third eax>sule. 

As carbon bi-sulphide is strongly irritant, very great care should be taken in the 
administration, to 83e that the cap of the capsule does not come off, or that the horse 
does not crush them in the mouth. 

Although this treatment is the best, it is not recommended for general use oy the 

horseowner himself, owing to the danger of injury which may occur to the memibrane 

if the capsules should break. 

Another treatment is tincture of iodine Joz., administered in a capsule 4-5 mornings 
in succession, and about two hours before feeding, the last dose to be followed by a 
drench of raw linseed oil, 1 pint; oil of turpentine, 4 tablespoonsful. The best time 
to treat horses varies in different localities, but usually the best time would be between 
March and May. 
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THE SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES IN THE HOME GARDEN. 

{Wireless Address by R. Fowler^ Manager Blackwood Experiment Orchard,) 

The foundation of a successful fruit garden lies in the careful preparation 
of the soil before planting. In a test set out for the purpose at the Experi¬ 
mental Orchard at Blackwood it has been proved that it pays to subsoil the ground 
before planting, so that in the preparation of a garden I would say, if possible 
have the soil broken up to a depth of 12in. to 18in. either with horse implements, or 
else trench or deep dig it by hand. If this is not possible over the whole area 
a strip say 6ft. to 8ft. wide where the trees will stand might be done, and 
failing this, then a hole approximately 4ft. x 4ft. should be made. 

In all of these operations the subsoil should be broken up well, but not 
brought to the surface. When digging the holes the surface soil should be 
removed, say, to the depth of 9iu., the subsoil well loosened to the depth of 
another Oin., but not removed, and if manure of any sort is to be used, it should 
be well mixed up with the subsoil. By breaking ground up as suggested, it enables 
the root system of the tree to penetrate freely to a depth that will not be subse¬ 
quently rapidly affected by heat or cold. It is not advisable to dig large deep 
holes, particularly into stiff clay subsoils, as the tendency then is for the water to 
drain into the hole, and trees cannot thrive except in well-drained situations. 

When planting, the tree should not be placed at a greater depth than it stood 
in the nursery, as indicated by the soil mark on the bark. It should be firmed 
in well, starting from the outside of the hole and working in to the centre, and 
when finishing, the earth should be heaped up to the tree trunk to a height of 
lin. to 2in. above the ground level to allow for subsequent sinkage. 

It is not advisalde to have IIkj surface immediately surrounding the tree lower 
than the ground level, as this acts as a basin for collecting, surface water, and 
will cause the loose soil to become sodden, a condition very detrimental to the 
young tree. 

Before ]:>lanting, injured or damaged roots should be trimmed with the 
secateurs, and when planting, the roots should be carefully spread out, so that 
the tree will be well braced from all sides, and not liable to be blown over. 

Generally the best time to plant deciduous fruit trees in this climate is during 
early winter after a good soaking rain. The soil will still be warm and the roots 
will send out fresh fibrous roots to replace those tom off and injured, even 
while the top portion of the tree is quite dormant. 

A series of tests carried out in the Experimental Orchard have proved that 
trees planted in May make quite a considerable amount of root growth during 
the winter months where the soil conditions are favourable. 

If manure is to be applied, and it is generally a good plan to give the tr^ 
a little assistance in this manner, it should be well mixed with the subsoil 
before the tree is planted, in the case of farm or stable manure or boneduat. If sul¬ 
phate of ammonia is used, it should be well mixed with the surface soil. The amount 
of manure to be used might vary with the quality of the soil, but as a basis 
to work upon I would suggest for farmyard manure 4 to 5 good shovelsful of 
well-fitted manure, for bonedust 11b., or roughly 2 to 3 double handsful, and for 
sulphate of ammonia 3ozs. to 4ozs. Each tree should be tied to a stake, driven 
down before planting, to protect the tree from injury during tillage operations 
the first couple of years. If conditions are dry at the time of planting, an 
irrigation should follow, and during planting operations the roots of the trees 
should not be unduly exposed to the sun. 

The distance apart will, to a large extent, depend on the size of the home 
garden and the number and variety of the trees to be planted, but as a general 
rule 16ft. to. 18ft. apart is close enough, though under most orchard conditions 
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trees are planted 20ft. apart. They should be kept at least 8ft. or 10ft. away 
from the surrounding fence, and where this is of palings or iron, it affords good 
shelter without removing moisture or plant food. A shelter of some kind is 
necessary, and failing the regular fence, a hedge of some sort—Carob, Tago- 
saste, or Kaffir Apple is suggested. 

In selecting the young trees from the nursery, it is well to avoid very large 
trees, which are probably two or three seasons old, and to select those of one 
season^s growth from the bud, carrying well-ripened, short-jointed wood, with 
plump, well-defined buds. 

Soon after planting, but not before, the young trees jshould be pruned, cutting 
out the centre, if the tree is already headed, to give an open framework, leaving 
four or five leaders in the case of peach and apricot trees, cutting generally to an 
outside bud, so that the subse<iuent growth will tend to keep the tree open. The 
reason for not pruning before planting is that the terminal buds may be injured 
in the process of planting, and in addition, a better idea can be formed of the 
placing of the limbs and selection of terminal buds. 

In deciding which varieties to plant, the commercial grower has to be guided 
by the future markets for his produce, whether it is to be sold locally fresh, 
canned, or dried, or exported to overseas markets. No such considerations affect 
the home garden. Here it is a question of good fruit for eating and preserving, 
and in some cases drying, and a continuity of supplies, that is, varieties so arranged 
that as one finishes another will be coming on, and not a glut at one period and no 
fruit at another. 

In the following lists of varieties I have endeavoured to arrange them so that 
there will be little overlapping:— 

Apricots. —Oullin^s Early, Moorpark, Late Riverside. 

Peaches. —Wright^s Early, Wiggins, Peregrine, Louis Grognet, Finlayson's 
Seedling, Prizetaker. Canning—Elberta for freestone or Golden 

Queen for clingstone. 

Nectarines. —^Dr. Chisholm, Goldmine, New Boy, W. C. Pripp. 

Plums. —Angelina Burdett, Early Orleans, Grand Duke, Greengage, Jeffer¬ 
son, Prune d’Agen. Canning—Coe^s Golden Drop, Jefferson, and 
Greengage. 

Plums — Japanese. —^Formosa, Burbank, Climax, Santa Rosa, Rubio, and 
Wickson. 

Almonds. —Hatch's Nonpareil (subject to gumming), Ne Plus Ultra, Jose’s 
Bl, Peerless, Chellaston. 

The above lists contain probably many more varieties than could possibly be 
planted in the home garden, and from these T would select the following 
twelve;— 

Apricots (2)—Oullin’s Early, Moorpark. 

Peaches (3)—^Wright’s Early, Louis Grognet, Elberta. 

Nectarines (2)—^Dr. Chisholm, Goldmine. 

Japanese Plum (2)—Climax, Wickson, or Santa Rosa. 

European Plum (2)—^Angelina Burdett, Jefferson. 

Orange (1)—^Washington Navel. 

Lemon (1)—^Lisbon. 

If more space is available, I would plant a Persimmon (Kurokumo or 
Jubilee) and a Loquat (Sewell’s Enormity). The Almonds would be planted 
probably along the back fence, and any of the varieties mentioned could bo 
selected. 

The laying out of the garden gives room for individual taste, and no set plan 
can, therefore, be advocat^, but I think it is a good plan to group your trees 
to the best, advantage in the ground available, and plant vines so that they can 
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be grown with the fences acting as a trellis. In this position they are out of 
the way, and do not interfere much with the general lay out. Trees and vines 
should not be interplanted. 

Having now dealt with the preparation of the soil, and the selection of the 
trees, we come to the subsequent treatment. 

Remember that the first few years are the most important to young trees. If 
at this stage they are neglected and allowed to become stunted, they have very 
little chance afterwards of making successful trees, and it is mostly on good 
cultivation that their future successful growth depends. 

It is not enough to prepare the ground, dig a hole, put the trees in, and then 
leave it for the rest of the season. The planted portion of the garden should be 
thoroughly tilled during the summer months, the hoe and the fork should be kept 
going, so that the young tree will get a decent chance, and it will repay for the 
time and attention given to it. 

For the first few years vegetables, particularly root crops, can be grown 
between the trees, and to some extent later on, if the ground is well treated 
with manure, but trees and vegetables, as a rule, do not thrive well together. 

My remarks so far have applied to deciduous trees—those which lose their leaves 
in winter—^but different treatment in some particulars is necessary for citrus trees, 
orange and lemon. The time for planting these trees is in the early Spring, 
about September or October, just when they show signs of returning growth. 
If planted now, there is a danger of the young growth, which these trees fre¬ 
quently throw out after being transplanted, being cut by frosts. 

They need pruning rather severely after being transplanted, if the root system 
has been mutilated or dried up. It is well to see that the roots of young citrus 
trees are not exposed to the air at all before planting, and nurserymen, as a 
rule, send out these trees with a liall of earth attached wrapped round with a 
piece of hessian or bagging. This need not be removed when planting, as it 
will soon rot in the soil. Citrus trees need protection from wind, and it is well 
to provide this in some way. A thin covering of straw wrapped loosely round 
each stem is a protection from the sun if the pruning has uiiduly exposed the 
bark, and will be found an advantage. Citrus trees, being evergreens, will 
require more water than deciduous trees, and careful attention must be given 
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to this, but that does not mean that they should be overwatered. The soil 
should be kept moist, but well drained, and not allowed to become water-soaked 
or sodden. 

Pests and Diseases. 

The most troublesome fungus pests likely to be found will be the Curl Leaf 
of the peach and Sliothole of the Apricot, Almond, and Japanese Plum. 

No doubt Curl Leaf is familiar to all peach growers, and its characteristic 
appearance on the trees well known. It is not as destructive in the drier parts of 
the State as it is in the moister districts, but it should be guarded against. It is 
caused by a fungus known as an internal fungus, that is, the mycelium of the 
disease penetrates into the leaves, and once inside cannot be reached by any 
spray mixture. The spores, or what might be termed ‘‘seeds” of the disease, 
pass the winter somewhere on the tree, mostly about the buds, and commence 
their active growth just when the tree itself commences to burst into bloom. 
It is at this time that spraying for this disease should be done at what is called 
the “pink” stage of the bud. If delayed until the leaf buds are well developed, 
the disease will have found entrance into the leaves, and it cannot then be 
checked, so that it is quite useless to spray peach and nectarines trees after the 
disease once appears on them. Generally, the effect then is that the diseased 
leaves will eventually curl up and fall off, and if the attack has not been severe, 
little injurj’^ may result, but sometimes trees are so badly attacked that most 
of the first leaves fall off, and before the second leaves come the fruit also has 
fallen off. Very often the fruit ihself is attacked by the disease. The remedy 
is to spray at the right time, that is, the “pink” stage of the blossom buds, with 
Bordeaux or Burgundy Mixture. 

Shothole of the apricot and almond is also a fungus disease causing con¬ 
siderable damage at times. The name is derived from the characteristic round 
holes which appear in the leaves, much resembling small holes that might have been 
caused by shot from a gun. The holes are the result of injury caused by the disease 
affecting that portion of the leaf. 

The treatment is the same as that for Curl Leaf of the Peach, and should be 
done at the same time, and with the same mixture, but the application is some¬ 
times repeated with a certain amount of benefit if the disease appears badly 
on the trees at a later period, but generally, one application in the Spring is 
enough, especially if an autumn spray has been applied. It is of benefit to spray 
during May with Burgundy or Bordeaux Mixtures to destroy the winter spores. 

European Plums may also be affected with Prune Ttust, another fungus 
disease, but the attack generally comes so late in the season that little harm 
results. 

Insect pests are likely to be Black and Green Aphis of the Peach and 
Japanese Plum and Red Spider, particularly on the Almond, and Curculio 
Beetles, The best remedy known for aphides is Nicotine Sulphate or Black 
Leaf 40. This can be procured in small quantities, and though expensive, a 
little goes a long way. It is used at a strength of 1 pint to 100 gallons of 
water, with the addition of 41bs. of soft soap. Directions will be found on the 
container. As all the Aphis family increase at an enormous rate, it will be 
found necessary to spray every few days for a short time, until the pest is 
well under control. Generally aphides disappear when the very hot weather com¬ 
mences. A winter spray with a Red Oil emulsion or Tar Distillate also helps in the 
control of these pests, and with Red Spider as well. Red Oil or Tar Distillate 
cannot be used in the summer. They are strictly dormant period sprays. 

For Red Spider^ Lime Sulphur Spray in the summer is very effective, but 
should not be used stronger than 1 part solution in 70 parts of water, 

Curculio Beetles are very difficult to control, but sometimes lib. of Arsenate 
of Lead to Sgalls. of water proves effective. Other methods are trapping, 
bandaging with wool, etc. 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


RESULTS Ob’ HUTTKHFAT TESTS FOR APRIL, 1934. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd 

Average 
No. of 
Cows ill 
Milk. 

Milk. 

1 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

April 

Per Ht‘rd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

April. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Li)s. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B .. 

18-43 

9-63 

3,790 

205-64 

1,878*60 

227*51 

12*34 

96*86 

6*00 

0/C .. 

21-43 

16.27 

6,622i 

309-03 

2,525-79 

289*26 

13*50 

J 08*32 

4*37 

O/II . 

23-83 

6-60 

3,752 

157-45 

1,682*37 

194*07 

8*14 

87*09 

.5*17 

0/Y .. 

15 

13 

4,350 

290-00 

2,425* 14 

199*88 

13*33 

106*82 

4*69 

fi/ll .. 

23 

22-67 

14,230 

618-69 

3,730*52 

637*82 

27*73 

161*03 

4-48 

6/Ll . 

23-43 

16-60 

8,7934 

375-31 

‘2,679-.53 

348-43 

14*87 

103-98 

3-96 

«/Oo . 

19-97 

16-97 

10,8564 

.543-64 

3,430.38 

.506-19 

25-35 

160-06 

4-66 

0/Pp . 

14-33 

9-27 

5,3.55 

373-68 

2,840-72 

2 70 OS 

18-85 

142-68 

5-04 

0/Rr 

29-63 

2427 

17,767 

601-66 

4,064-12 

803-15 

27-20 

169-29 

4-52 

6/Tt . 

19-77 

17-47 

11,758 

.594-74 

3,.566-83 

535-93 

27-11 

159-51 

4-56 

6/Xx 

23-80 

20-30 

8,9424 

375-73 

3,360-87 

422-88 

17-77 

149-14 

4-73 

6/Zz.. 

26 30 

22-17 

12,866 

489-20 

3.026-33 

643-41 

24-46 

145-16 

5-00 

6/BBB 

24-73 

20-47 

13,3334 

539-16 

3,240-02 

629-79 

25 47 

145-37 

4-72 

6/CcO 

21 

16-83 

8,632 

411-05 

2,669-72 

367 00 

17-48 

117-21 

426 

6/DI)D 

20 

17-47 

10,0404 

502-03 

3,405-64 

432-34 

21-62 

144-08 

4-31 

0/EEE 

26-80 

21-40 

17,4*234 

6.50 13 

3.665-20 

7.55-89 

28-20 

1.50-88 

4-34 

6/Fff 

22-90 

19-47 

13,2744 

579-07 

3,766-21 

580-82 

25-36 

159-45 

4-37 

6/GOQ 

25 

22 

16,065 

642 60 

4,060-09 

595-78 

23-84 

156-68 

3-71 

0/Hhh 

17 

15-10 

7,677 

451-59 

2,964-78 

391-20 

2301 

141-15 

5-10 

6/In . 

23 

22-37 

14,276 

620-69 

3,970-30 

651-92 

28-34 

165-30 

4-57 

6/JJ7 

25 

21 

12,600 

1 504 00 

2,871 75 

636 08 

25-44 

139-94 

505 

6/KkK 

.39 

30-83 

20,779 

532-79 

3,733-96 

819-53 

21-01 

140-43 

3-04 

6/Lll 

21 

17-03 

9,1244 

431-50 

2,580 68 

466 13 

22-20 

119-80 

5-11 

Means 

2-2-79 

18 21 

; 10,969-93 

481-27 

3,195-34 

495-87 

21-76 

139-49 

4-52 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR APRIL. 1934. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

IButterlat. 

A^e^age 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per (Jow 
March 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

April. 




Lb.s. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

JA)». 

o/ 

/o 

9/A .. 1 

25 93 

23*47 

11,841 1 

456-65 

918-19 

668*50 

25-40 

48*83 

5-56 

9/B .. 

15*13 

13-63 

5,l27i 

338-89 

770-95 

242*89 

16-05 

36-86 

4-74 

9/C .. 

12 

7-10 

2,427 

202-25 

499-33 

114-21 

0-52 

23-03 

4-71 

9/D .. 

27 

25-23 

12,266 1 

463-93 

934-06 

641-98 

23-78 

47-41 

1 6-24 

9/E .. 1 

13 

13 

5,505 

423-46 

042-11 

247-77 

19-06 

40-70 

4-60 

9/F .. 1 

16 

8-77 

3,129 

195-56 

394-34 

13111 

8-19 

16-34 

4-19 

9/G .. 

32*83 

29-33 

13,171 

401-19 

827-92 

716-18 

21-81 

43-03 

6-44 

9/H .. 

18*50 

11-60 

7,024 

379-67 

620-12 

319*92 

17-29 

28-18 

4-55 

9/1 .. 

36 

17 

7,275 

202-08 

341-72 

300-93 

8-63 

14-09 

4*22 

9/J... 

52*40 

37-43 

15,265 

291-32 

527-26 

696-51 

13-29 

23-67 

4-56 

9/K . 

22 

20*10 

6,697 

254-41 

630-59 

285-21 

12-06 

26-17 

6*10 

9/L .. 

24*67 

18*80 

6,324f 

266-36 

453-32 

230-13 

9-33 

16-88 

3-64 

9/M .. 

17 

1 

135 

7-94 

24-35 

6-90 

•41 

1-17 

6*11 

9/N .. 

30*97 

27*93 

11,440 

369-39 

658-37 

415*74 

13*42 

25-30 

3*63 

9/0 .. 

21 

14*90 

4,701 

223-86 

647-88 

233-83 

11*13 

25-09 

4-97 

9/P .. 

56*67 

80*47 

16,360i 

275-74 

887-24 

711-93 

12-79 

18-46 

4-64 

9/Q .. 

15 

15 

6,130 

342*00 

— 

262-73 

16-85 

— 

4-03 

9/5.. 

9 

6*47 

1,686 

176-22 

— 

92-27 

10-24 

— 

5-82 

Means 

24*67 

17*57 

7,404*69 

300*12 ! 

1 

574*64 

850*26 

14*20 

26-83 

4*73 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULTS OF JBUTTBBFAT TESTS FOB APBIL. 1934. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No, 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 

./C .. 

32-63 

24-83 

Lbs. 

13.171* 

Lbs. 

403-64 

Lbs. 

3,318-04 

Lbs. 

644-18 

Lbs. 

19-73 

Lbs. 

168-61 

% 

4-89 

;/D.. 

34-17 

19-77 

8,272* 

242-10 

2,969-66 

476-78 

13-95 

161-92 

6-76 

»/B .. 
►/p .. 

36 

23-33 

9,680 

. 266-11 

2,867-18 

632-87 

14-80 

161-40 

6-66 

30 

30-13 

19,384* 

638-46 

4,436-64 

1,006-18 

27-96 

211-17 

6-19 

►/B .. 

60-80 

38-97 

10,614 

174-67 

2,430-08 

497-56 

8-18 

103-21 

4-69 

• /S... 

13-73 

12-97 

6,400* 

466-17 

3,430-26 

304-39 

22-17 

166-69 

4-76 

i/EB . 

17 

10-43 

2,194* 

129-09 

3,740-99 

126-97 

7-41 

184-62 

6-74 

►/Go . 

17 

12-77 

4,878 

286-94 

2,574-48 

250-93 

14-76 

126-86 

5-14 

>IKk 

19-53 

15-53 

9,094 

465-64 

3,738-64 

452-02 

23-14 

174-96 

4-97 

>/Nn 

18-73 

11-30 

5,418* 

289-29 

3,090-13 

268-17 

13-78 

161-38 

4-76 

m- 

15 

8-10 

3,447 

229-80 

2,678-82 

191-72 

12-78 

130-33 

6-56 

22-70 

21-67 

6,719 

296-34 

2,106-23 

377-41 

16-64 

113-81 

6-68 

»/Ss . 

17 

7-10 

2,620* 

154-15 

2,533-68 

152-43 

8-97 

126-10 

6-82 

i/Tl , 

12 

10-90 

6,324 

627-00 

4,319-44 

322-32 

26-86 

213-56 

6-10 

»/Vv 

)/WW 

15 

6-30 

4,658 

310-56 

2,418-13 

193-78 

12-92 

110-16 

4-18 

23 

17-67 

8,388* 

364-72 

2,667-84 

391-21 

17-01 

123-78 

4-66 

>/Xx 

20 

9-13 

4,204 

210-20 

2,934-43 

196-26 

9-81 

143-88 

4-67 

►/yt 

14 

8-47 

4,001 

286-78 

2,617-03 

214-57 

15-33 

130-26 

6-36 

I/Zz.. 

29-83 

25-73 

8,645* 

289-78 

Nov.-April 

2,974-95 

367-67 

12-31 

Nov.-April 
112-66 

4-26 

»/Aaa 

19 

9-50 

3,090 

162-63 

2,337-14 

161-24 

8-49 

117-74 

6-22 

»/Bbb 

16 

12-43 

3,278* 

204-91 

2,023-39 

181-93 

11-37 

102-60 

5-66 

►/Coc 

13 

4-60 

1.136* 

87-42 

Jan.-April 

502-07 

58-64 

4-61 

Jan.-April 
27-28 

5-16 

ifeaaH 

22-82 

15-51 

1 

6,614-57 

1 

289-81 

2,976-79 

334-46 

14-65 

143 82 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULTS OF BUTTBBFAT TESTS FOB APBIL. 1934. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No, of 
Cows In 
MUk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 

7/B .. 

80 

24-01 

Lbs. 

12,260 

Lbs. 

408-33 

Lbs. 

4,868-74 

Lbs. 

483-62 

Lbs. 

16*12 

Lbs. 

191-04 

% 

3-95 

7/H . 

7 

6 

2,696 

870-71 

6,350-01 

121-49 

17-86 

251-41 

4-68 

7/L .. 

36-57 

29-78 

11,687 

327-16 

6,063-27 

526-01 

14-79 

238-48 

4-52 

7/P .. 

29-17 

16-80 

8,716 

298-80 

6,681-26 

446-75 

15-28 

268-53 

5-11 

7/T .. 

16 

8-50 

3,825* 

207-84 

8,826-72 

146-43 

9-15 

167-12 

4-40 

7/Y.. 

28 

18-83 

5,515* 

196-98 

4,543-84 

236-47 

8-45 

197*98 

4-29 

7/Aa . 

12 

8-20 

3,445* 

287-12 

4,466-10 

170-41 

14-20 

195-14 

4-95 

7/KK. 

23 

17 

8,146 

354-18 

6,766-62 

367-73 

15-99 

278-85 

4-51 

7/Mm. 

89-20 

22-38 

8,639* 

220-39 

6,613-81 

887-70 

8-61 

212-91 

8-91 

7/Pf . 

19-80 

16-80 

7,347 

371-06 

6,461-67 

378-90 

18-88 

273-59 

5-09 

7t^ . 

17-63 

16-08 

8,461* 

482-12 

6,814-38 

349-78 

19-95 

240-98 

4-14 

7/Ub 

20*87 

11-67 

4,532 

222-48 

8,918-72 

203-42 

9-99 

178*59 

4-49 

7/W . 

19-88 

17-80 

7,736 

890-07 

6,676-56 

846-61 

17-42 

801-95 

4-47 

7/Xx 

19-97 

17*17 

9,721 

486-78 

6,372-46 

542-70 

27-18 

886-41 

6-58 

7/Yt 

26 

19-60 

6,277 

261-08 

8,182-62 

296-08 

11-80 

140-79 

4-70 

7/Bbb 

70-80 

67-90 

24,941 

864-78 

4,987-26 

1,162-86 

16-54 

228-24 

4-66 

7/COO. 

24 

10-88 

6,880 

268-76 

4,665-52 

279-31 

11-64 

221-87 

4-41 

7/D])D 

12-40 

12-20 

5,754 

464-08 

5,247-82 

292-67 

28-60 

247-71 

5-09 

7/BBB 

11-63 

6-98 

8,981 

840-98 

4,413-71 

198*76 

17-24 

216*57 

6-06 

7IVWW 

19 

16 

7,728* 

406-76 

Oct.-April 
8,136-69 

370-44 

19-50 

Oct.-April 
140-64 

4-79 

7/aoo 

17 

6 

1,666 

97-94 

Nov.-April 

1,846-11 

70-89 

4-14 

Nov.-April 

87-18 

4-28 

KeanA 

28-66 

17-68 

7,666-29 

819-49 

5,061-88 

348-59 

14-74 

224-78 

4-61 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By G. H. Clarke^ B.Sc., B(»tanist at the Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 

No. 6.—STINKWORT. 

Inula graveolens, Desf. 

Stinkwort is said to have first made its appearance in Australia some seventy years 
ago in the Onkaparinga district of this State, and though efforts were made by 
many farmers to keep it within bounds during the early years following its intro¬ 
duction, it gradually spread, and has since become firmly established throughout all 
the agricultural areas of the State. To-day it is probably the most widely spread 
weed in South Australia, besides occupying large areas in Western Australia and 
Victoria, and somewhat smaller areas in New South Wales. Reaching its greatest 
development during the late summer and autumn months, Stinkwort covers 
hundreds of acres with a vivid green growth, which contrasts sharply with the 
prevailing straw-like colour of stubble and grassland, and with the chocolate- 
brown tints of fallowed ground. Seen from the distance it creates an illusion of 
luxuriant pasture on land often quite barren of any other kind of green herbage. 
The plant is so firmly established here that it would be futile to place it upon the 
list of proclaimed noxious weeds, but this does not mean that, by proper manage¬ 
ment of the land, an intelligent farmer cannot do much towards keeping his pro¬ 
perty free of this particular weed. 

Stinkwort owes its popular name to the presence of a resinous oil with a strong 
and characteristic odour. This oil is an external secretion formed by innumerable 
small glandular hairs present on all parts of the plant^s surface. Under a micro¬ 
scope these hairs appear as blunt finger-like papillae which arise from the 
epidermis or covering layer of cells. Owing to this secretion the surface of the 
plant is very sticky so that particles of dust, &c., readily adhere to it, which 
accounts, in part, for the dirty green colour of many specimens. The wool of sheep 
pastured on Stinkwort country is greatly discoloured, but its quality is not 
impaired, the colour being easily restored in the scouring process. Milk and 
butter are tainted if dairy cows are permitted to eat the weed, and the flavour 
of mutton may be affected if sheep are fed upon it. 

In outline the plants are roughly conical, and are somewhat suggestive of minia¬ 
ture cypress pine trees. They have an erect, much-branched habit, the lateral 
branches arising from a stout central stem and branching again and again so as to 
form a diffuse system. All the stems bear slender leaves and very numerous 
small ovoid heads of yellow fiorets surrounded by greenish-coloured bracts. When 
mature these heads appear as fluffy balls due to the development of a tuft of hairs 
on each of the contained “seeds” or fruitlets. The weed shows a decided preference 
for cultivated land, but is often abundant along the roads, especially where the 
plough is regularly used to clear the roadsides of noxious weeds. A particularly 
dense growth of Stinkwort is often seen on land cultivated only at infrequent 
intervals; such land may be completely covered with a forest-like growth of 
crowded plants. 

Botanical Name and Classification,—Irnda was the Latin name for Elecampane 
(Inula Helenium, L.), which was formerly used in medicine, and is said to be still 
used to some extent in veterinary practice. The species name graveolens means 
“strong-smelling.” Like the thistles and Bathurst Burr the Inulas are members of 
the Compositae, but they belong to a distinct tribe of that large and important 
family. This tribe (Inuleae) includes, among others, many species of so-called 
“everlasting” flowers. The genus Inula comprises about 100 species belonging 
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STINKWORT {Inula gravtoltm Dcsf.) 

A.—**Seecl" with pappus. B.—Upper leaf, entire ami nearly linear. C.—Lower leaf, oblong-' 
lanceolate and sub-dentate. D.—Flower-head, passing into fruit. E.—Staminal tube opened out 
showing tailed anthers. F.—Female liguUte floret. G.—Bisexual tubular floret. H.—Single 

head showing bracts and florets. 
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to Europe, Asia, and Africa, the best-known species being I. Helenium or 
Elecampane, of which a decoction of the root was formerly used as an aromatic 
tonic. The Inulas are tnostly herbs with alternate leaves. The flower-heads may 
be solitary or numerous, and contain florets of two kinds enclosed within an in¬ 
volucre composed of numerous bracts arranged in several ro^\’s. These bracts are 
usually green in Inula, but in certain other genera of the same tribe they are 
brightly coloured and simulate petals, except for their tougher consistency and 
resistance to drying, the whole flower-head, in such cases, giving rise to the struc¬ 
ture popularly termed an “everlasting” flower. Within the involucre the florets are 
an*anged in two series. There is an outer series of “ray” florets in which the 
■corolla is strap-shaped or “ligulate,” and from which stamens are missing, and an 
innei’ series of “disc” florets in which the corolla is tubular and stamens are 
present. The anther of each stamen is prolonged at the base into two long appen¬ 
dages or “tails.” The fruitlets are small and cylindrical, and are surmounted 
each by a pappus of flne silky hairs. 

Dcacription of Inula graveolens .—A sticky herbaceous annual with a strong odour, 
glandular-hairy all over, l-2ft. high; stem erect, much branched, with erect spreading 
leafy branches; lower leaves oblong-lanceolate and subdentate, the upper ones linear and 
entire. Ueads small, very numerous, subsessilc, in a long loose pyramidal panicle; 
involucral bracts in several rows, linear lanceolate, the outer ones green, the inner ones 
with .searious margins; florets yellow, the outer ones ligulate and female, slightly exceed¬ 
ing the involucre, the inner ones tubular and bisexmd; anthers tailed; achenes hairy, 
narrowed into a neck at the summit, then expanded and supporting the pappus of 
numerous barbed capillary bristles. Period of flowering; March-April. 

Properties .—Few weeds have given rise to as much discussion and difference of 
opinion among farmers and stockowners as has been the ease with Stinkwort. To 
some it is a useful fodder plant, present in great abundance at a time when other 
green feed is scai’ce, while others regard it as a weed, objectionable in many ways 
but not seriously harmful, either to stock or to the productivity of the land on which 
it grows; others, again, are of the opinion that Stinkwort is poisonous to stock, 
at least during its flowering and fruiting stages. While there is no doubt that 
the State would be much better off without the plant than with it, it is not as 
serioiLS a pest as has often been supposed, despite the very dense growth it makes 
on certain areas during the summer months. 

Firstly, as regards its effects on stock, at no stage does the plant appear to be 
actually poisonous in the sense that some other plants are. It does not contain any 
poisonous alkaloid or other toxic principle capable of causing death when inti’o- 
duced, in relatively small amounts, into the body of an animal. During the young 
stages stock will and do eat it without harmful effects, and feeding tests, both here 
and in other States, have failed to prove that the iplant is poisonous even when 
mature. In these tests sheep have been fed with the fresh plants, or drenched with 
extracts, both types of experiment invariably yielding negative results. On the 
other hand it is well known that mortalities have occurred among sheep pastured on 
Stinkwort country, and without having had excess to other green feed, especially 
during March and April, when the plant is in flower, and when other green fodder 
is scarce. The intake of large amounts of Stinkwort, especially when wet with 
rain or dew, may lead to a condition of bloat, but the same is liable to occur with 
other fodders, even with lucerne, and is in no way peculiar to Stinkwort. But the 
weed may be dangerous in another way; the full-grown plants contain a large 
amount of woody fibre which, if eaten in quantity by hungry or travelling stock, 
may cause digestive troubles due to mechanical irritation of the stomach and intes¬ 
tines. Moreover, the mature plants bear fruiting heads in countless numbers, each 
composed of a large number of fruitlets armed with barbed hairs. Sheep, feeding 
upon Stinkwort at this stage, cannot avoid taking in large amounts of such indiges- 
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tible material, which is liable to produce iiTitation and inflammation of the digestive 
tract, and so render the system subject to attack by bacteria present in the intes¬ 
tines, and facilitate the absorption of their toxins. Braxylike disease, which is 
caused by a speciflc bacterium and is at times responsible for deaths among stock, 
often affects sheep on Stinkwort pastures, and the opinion has been expressed by 
veterinary officers that this plant may be a predisposing factor in braxylike disease. 
This does not prove, however, that Stinkwort is poisonous; it merely shows that, 
by causing acute intestinal disturbance, it may render animals liable to attack by 
disease-producing bacteria. 

The spoiling of milk and butter as a result of the ingestion of Stinkwort by dairy 
cows has already been mentioned. The resinous secretion has an irritant action on 
the skin to which some persons are peculiarly susceptible. Cases of dermatitis 
have been known to occur among those engaged in hand-pulling the weed, an 
operation which should not be undertaken without using gloves. The role of this 
secretion in the physiology of the plant is not quite clear. Formed externally, 
and becoming concentrated by evaporation of its more volatile constituents, it may 
possibly play a part in checking transpiration losses, and in reducing the effects of 
prolonged and intense irradiation. Or it may serve to protect the plants against 
parasitic infection; that the oil may have some influence upon bacterial activity is 
suggested by the slow decay of the plants in the soil, and by the possible role of 
Stinkwort in braxy-like disease. 

From the wheatgroweFs point of view Stinkwort is not as troublesome as weeds 
which develop later in the year. It is a summer weed, and has practically finished 
its growth at seeding time, and the seeds, though present in great numbers in the 
soil, do not germinate until after the harvest has been taken off. Being a rather 
deep-rooted annual it is of some value in opening up and aerating the soil, parti¬ 
cularly in lands with a heavy clay subsoil. On the other hand it dries out the soil, 
and, by its slow decay, creates difficulties in working the ground. 

Eradication ,—Notwithstanding the wide distribution of Stinkwort, it is a striking 
fact that certain areas are comparatively free from it, even in districts where 
the weed is especially bad. While it does not spread much on uncultivated land, 
neither is it troublesome on land that is regularly cultivated, manured, and cropped. 
It makes its greatest growth on land which is infrequently cultivated, seldom 
manured, and cropped only at irregular intervals, all of which shows that, by 
proper farming methods, much can be done to keep wheat land free of this as of 
other weeds. There may, however, be another factor at work. Stinkwort seems 
to thrive best on land to which phosphatic manures are seldom applied, and which, 
presumably, are deflcient in phosphates. At the present time the Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege farm lands are singularly free of Stinkwort, though, according to the state¬ 
ments of former students, the weed was plentiful at one time and, in fact, 
is still plentiful in the district. It has been suggested that the changed state of 
affairs is to be attributed to the regular use of superphosphate, which may thus 
prove to be a valuable and economical means of control, inasmuch as, the manure 
being paid for by improved yields, the cost of eradication would be comparatively 
small. 

Since the weed is readily eaten by stock during the young stages, the stubble 
should be heavily grazed by sheep immediately after harvest. By this means a 
dense growth of the Stinkwort is very largely prevented. If possible the plants 
should not be allowed to form seed, and should be ploughed up before th^ eome 
into flower. Small patches of the weed should be hand-pulled and burnt. 
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THE BAKING QUALITY OF AUSTRALIAN WHEATS. 


No. 2.—THE QUESTION OF QUALITY AND THE PELSHENKE TEST. 

[By A. R. Hickinbotham, B.Sc., Dip. Ed., A.A.C.I., Chemist, 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy.] 

[The following article is the second of a series which was commenced by Dr, 
Callaghan in the May issue,] 

Introduction. 

With few exceptions, the wheat grown in South Australia is consumed as bread 
and, therefore, the value of any sample or variety of wheat depends primarily 
on the kind of bread that can be made from it. In addition to this fundamental 
requirement, a variety of wheat should possess other features to satisfy the special 
demands of each person who handles it. The grower likes to produce a nice, 
plump, even sample, but he must obtain a high yield per acre; the miller wants 
grain of easy ‘milling (pialities that will give him a high percentage of flour; 
while the baker requires the flour to handle well in the bakehouse, and give him 
a large numlter of loaves from each sack. 

Because so many interests are concerned, each Avith special demands, it has 
proved to be an extraordinarily difficult thing to obtain a clear and concise defini¬ 
tion of the term “strength,’^ but in seeking such a definition it is necessary to 
recognise that the consumer, after all, has the last say, and the baker, the miller, 
and the farmer must ultimately judge their products from the consumer's point 
of view. A variety of wheat may, however, have desirable qualities from several 
points of view. Those varieties which are recognised as being of really high 
(juality, or ^^strong,” generally satisfy all demands except, unfortunately, that of 
the grower; under local conditions the definitely high quality wheats at present 
available do not yield well. On the other hand, low [strength * wheats yield well 
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Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


Annual Winter School for Farmers, 1934. 


The Annual Winter School for Farmers will be held at Roseworthy Agrieultural 
College from the morning of the 8th August to the morning of the 17th August. 

A comprehensive eouise of leotures and demonstrations Is being arranged. The 
Minister will open the School on the 8th August, and Mr. McCann, the S.A. Trade 
Commissioner in London, who Is at present visiting South Australia will lecture the 
School. Othen lecturing the School Include the Director and members of the Waite 
Institute Staff. Officers of the Department of Agriculture and the Principal and Staff 
of the College. 

Arrangements with outside leeturers are not yet complete. 

Conditions for enrolment have been drcnlailsed to all branehes of the Agrleul> 
tuial Bureau ; non-members of the Bureau wffl be suppUed with these on applieatlon. 

ALLAH R. CALLAOHAN, PrineipaL 
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and may mill well, but they generally fail to satisfy the handling requirements 
of the baker; they always produce an unsatisfactory loaf lacking in shape, bulk, 
and appearance, and in attractiveness to the consumer. Flour of very low strength 
is necessary for making biscuits and certain types of cakes, and sometimes wheat 
is grown specially for this trade. Such samples are obtained where a very long 
ripening period is experienced, and are well suited by conditions in Tasmania, 
but the climate of most of our wheatgrowing areas is obviously unsuitable for them. 

Australian wheats have always had the reputation of being of relatively low 
strength. When flour was first milled here, wheat was imported from America 
and blended with locally grown samples for the purpdse of improving the strength 
of the flour, but it was found that the practice met no special demand, and it was 
soon discontinued. The earliest plant breeders also recognised this weakness, and 
sought to produce new varieties that would yield a strong flour, but their ex¬ 
perience soon indicated that it was extremely difficult to combine high yielding 
capacity and really good quality or strength in one variety. In the pioneering 
stages high yield per acre and drought resistance were of fundamental impor¬ 
tance and so, for many years, strength received little attention. From time to time 
efforts were made to revive interest in this question without success, but lately it 
has been brought prominently before the public because of adverse criticism by 
overseas buyers who maintain that there has been a drift in (juality in recent 
years. Without doubt, this position has arisen partly because of changed condi¬ 
tions in the handling of flour in hakeries where machinery has largely displaced 
hand work, but it is also said to be partly due to a falling off in the quality of our 
bulk wheat through the introduction of new varieties of lower strength than those 
they have displaced. This latter contention appears to be justified in only a 
few cases, but in a period of iover-production particularly, any falling away in 
quality must influence the demand and the price received for our wheat. On the 
other hand, an increase in strength would widen its range of usefulness, and 
be reflected in a greater demand and, ultimately, in better prices. 


Composition op Grain and Flour. 

A wheat g^ain consists of three main parts: the germ or embryo, the starchy 
centre or endosperm, and the covering or skin. In the process of flour making, the 
germ is removed because it contains oil which would go rancid and spoil the 
flour, while the skin yields bran and pollard. The centre portion or starchy 
endosperm is ground into flour, this product forming about 70 per cent, of the 
g^in. If the grain is small, or thick skinned, the proportion of skin or bran is 
higher, and less flour is obtained from each bushel, so that a large, plump grain 
is desired. 

^our contains three important constituents, namely, starch, protein material, 
and sugar. Starch constitutes about 90 per cent, of the flour, and confers on it 
most of its food value but, though it forms the bulk of the loaf it is of small 
importance m baking. The protein material consists of nitrogenous substances, and 
^ves nse to gluten in the dough; it is present in the grain as a network of threads 
throughout the starchy centre of the grain, and forms about 10 per cent, of the 
floy. The sugar, wMch forms approximately 1 to 2 per cent, of the grain, serves 
yeast which converts it into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas, and 
It IS the formation of this gas that makes the dough rise. Australian flours are 
^nerally low in sugar but, if there is a deficiency in the flour, it can be added 
m making ^e dough, so that the actual quantity in the grain or flour is not of 
great importance. 

Gluten. 

making is the gluten, and each variety 
A ll™ charactOTshc amount of gluten of a good or bad quality. 

A large amount of good gluten allows the dough to absorb more water, and thert 
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fore makes more loaves from each, bag of flour. It enables the loaf to stand 
up well, and hold more of the gas formed by the yeast, so that the loaf is larger 
and looks better, and it confers on the bread a more silky texture and resilient 
crumb. Further, it causes the dough to work easily, making it tough, elastic and 
non-sticky, and it permits the baker to mishandle the dough to some extent without 
appreciably spoiling the loaf, a point of considerable importance in bakeries 
where machinery is extensively used. 

Gluten may be separated from wheat by chewing; it is obtained as a substance 
like chewing gum which is essentially wet gluten. If placed in a warm place such 
a plastic piece of wet gluten would dry out forming a horny piece of dry gluten 
weighing about one-third of the weight of the wet gluten. The great amount of 
water that gluten may absorb, without becoming sticky in many cases, is an impor¬ 
tant characteristic of this substance, and it varies to some extent in gluten from 
different varieties. 

Quality and Strength. 

Bakers and millers use the term quality, but more usually strength, to denote 
certain characteristics in flour, but it is by no means easy to define strength con¬ 
cisely. The word is used to distinguish contrasting types of flour. One sample 
will take a lot of water fonning a tough, elastic, resilient dough which is easy 
to handle and bakes into a large, bold, lipstanding loaf having a fine, even, silky 
texture. At the other extreme, another sample of flour will absorb appreciably less 
water giving a soft runny dough that is difficult to work, and that bakes into 
small loaves of uneven texture, the comparatively dense bread being broken by 
large, irregular cavities. The former is obviously the more desirable, and flour 
giving that type of loaf is called strong, and the wheat from which it is made is 
a strong or high quality wheat. 

The definition usually adopted by cereal chemists is:— That a strong wheat is 
one which yields flour capable of making large, well-piled loaves. In this defini¬ 
tion the word “pile” has a special significance, being applied, not to the 
shape of the loaf, but to the texture of the loaf when pulled apart—it should be 
of a smooth, even, silky texture recalling the pile of velvet. The definition has 
been subjected to some criticism for it implies that the size of the loaf is the main 
indication of strength and, since size can be measured accurately and other factors 
are often difficult to evaluate, there has been a tendency to over-emphasise its 
importance for this purpose, and to neglect textural and working qualities which 
a strong flour should also possess. 

The Measurement of Quality. 

The only conclusive test of quality is a good loaf and, as a rule, the baking test 
is used to determine the quality of the flour of any variety of wheat. In this test 
the wheat is milled, the dough made and the loaves baked under standardised 
conditions, and the quality of the flour is determined by loaf measurements and, 
generally, the allotment of points for each of the important characteristics of the 
loaf and perhaps, also, of the dough. In many procedures the best result is 
sought in every case, so that the composition or treatment of the dough may be 
varied to attempt to correct the weaknesses thought to be present; further, the 
assessment of the value of the loaves is generally left to some extent to the 
personal judgment of the baker. Consequently, the experience and skill of the 
baker play an important part in the reliability of the baking test. The method 
requires special apparatus and materials, and is costly unless large quantities of 
flour are to be tested. Useful results can be obtained from a little more than half 
a pound of grain, but the most satisfactory results are generally obtained when 
larger amounts of flour are available. 
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While the baking test is the standard test, its many disadvantages have led to 
numerous attempts to find some simpler substitute for it. A great deal of attention 
has been bestowed on gluten studies since this constituent has by far the most 
important bearing on quality. The chemical determination of the gluten (protein) 
content, calculated from the nitrogen present, has been widely used and, while 
of definite value, it is not satisfactory as a reliable test of baking quality because 
it does not assess gluten quality (and also because other factors enter into the 
problem of strength). Again, it was thought that the percentage of gluten that 
could be washed out from the fiour, or the ratio of wet to dry gluten, might be of 
service as these vary appreciably, but the results have T)een disappointing in many 
cases. Extensive studies of the actual constituents of the gluten, and of the 
effect of other substances upon it, have proved of limited value, and no perfectly 
reliable chemical test for discovering the quality of the gluten, or the strength of 
a sample of grain or flour, has yet been discovered. 

Many simple physical tests were also applied, such as moisture absorption, 
extensibility of the dough, viscosity of flour suspensions, expansion of the dough 
during fermentation and tests of gassing power, and studies were made of the 
effect of subsidiary factors such as changes of sugar content and acidity, without 
discovering any simple test that could be relied on to indicate strength. It is 
only by combining the information gained from a number of testa that a satis¬ 
factory estimate of strength can be made. 

The plant breeder wishes to know something of the strength of new cross-breds 
as soon as possible, when only a few heads are available. The baking test cannot 
be used because it requires so much grain, while most laboratory methods take 
time and are costly. In the absence of a convenient test he has relied on such 
information as he could get from the appearance of the grain, its hardness when 
judged by biting it, and the separation of the gluten by chewing. These tests are 
not reliable, though they do permit of broad distinctions being made. 

The Pelshenke Test. 

In recent years a new test for both strength and gluten quality has been 
developed independently in Germany and U.S.A. which appears to be the simple 
and comparatively reliable test that has been needed; it is generally known as the 
Pelshenke or Wholemeal Fermentation Test. It differs from practically all pre¬ 
vious tests in that wholemeal is used instead of flour, and since wholemeal can 
be made with an ordinary coffee grinder type of mill, it requires a minimum of 
special apparatus. It is a rapid test and requires less than half an ounce of 
grain. The test, as used here, may be described as follows:— 

A half ounce of grain is ground in a small coffee mill and passed through a 
1 mm. round hole sieve. With a good mill only a little flaky bran is retained by 
the sieve and this is discarded; if it is re-ground and added to the meal it does not 
measurably affect the test. 

A 5gram sample is weighed into a porcelain dish and 2.7 cc. of a well agitated 
10 per cent, suspension of ‘‘NycandeF^ yeast is added from a graduated pipette. 
The mixture is stirred with a glass rod until most of it adheres to the rod when 
the dough is taken in the Angers and the last traces picked up from the dish by 
rubbing it with the dough. 

The dough is kneaded in the fingers for approximately 20 seconds, varying 
according to the naturej of the meal, to form a stiff, firm, even dough. K it tends 
to crack, a little water is added by dipping the linger into water which is then 
worked into the dough. It is then rolled! between the palms to form a smooth ball 
without creases or cracks and dropped into a beaker containing water at 31® C. 
Tall 150 cc. beakers half full of good rain water axe used. The water in the 
beakers is maintained at 31® C. by placing them in a suitable water oven or, in 
hot weather, in a large water bath. 
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The kneading requires the greatest care and difEerences in technique at this 
point may give rise to appreciable variability in the results/ obtained. It is essen** 
tial to secure the same dough consistency in every case, and the time of kneading 
is adjusted accordingly. 

Each sample is tested in duplicate and the tests are repeated if the results do 
not agree well. The duplicate is tested after an interval and is treated 
independently in every way except for the grinding. The yeast, if stored in a 
refrigerator in lump form,) will retain full activity for several days but only fresh 
yeast, not more than two days old, is used. If the quantity of yeast suspension 
is adjusted, samples of less or more than 5 grams may be used and almost identical 
results obtained. If only a small amount of sample is available, it is better to 
do two 2.5gm. samples than one 5gm. sample. 

The photographs show the behaviour of the dough balls. At first they sink, 
but after approximately 15 minutes they rise to the top of the water, due to the 
expansion caused by the carbon dioxide formed by the yeast. After a further 
interval ranging from a few minutes to several hours the balls begin to break up 
and fall to the bottom. This generally happens quite suddenly so that two balls 
of the same dough, after floating for perhaps a couple of hours, may fall apart 
within a few minutes of each other. The time from the mixing of the dough to 
the final disintegration of the balls, measured in minutes, is called the test number 
in the following tables which give the values obtained for a number of represen¬ 
tative varieties taken, in most cases, from the crops of the last two seasons. The 
great variation in tiim* shown by different varieties, and the tendency to uniformity 
in the same variety grown in different seasons and under different conditions, is. 
rather striking. 


Variety. 

Aussie .... 
Baringa .. 
Begum . . .. 
Bencubbin 
Bobin . . .. 
Bunyip . . . 

Cadia .. .. 
Caird .. .. 
Caliph .... 
Canberra .. 
Captain .. 
Carrabin .. 
Collection .. 
Comeback .. 
Crostan .. 
Currawa .. 
Dan .. .. 
Daphne . .. 
Dawn .. .. 
Dundee .. 
Early Bird 
Faun .. .. 
Fay .. .. 
Federation . 
Felix .. .. 
Florence .. 
Ford .. .. 
Gallipoli .. 
Gloss .. .. 


Tablk 1. —Test Numbers of Be present ative Varieties. 


Test No. Variety. Test No. 

1932. 1933. ^ 1932. 1933. 

117 — Gluford. 50 — 

26 30 Gluyas Early.* 32 35 

39 39 Gluyas Late. 37 49 

45 39 Gullen. — 61 

— 31 Hard Federation ... 153 111, 127 

49 53 King ^8 White. 35 42,33,38 

138 175 Kington. 39 37 

77 35 Maharajah. 58 40 

45 29 Major. — 35 

40 55,61,41 Merredin. — 146 

50 43 Minister. 273 141 

255 116,127 Minflor. 44 36 

41 47 Minflos. — 168,200,168: 

266 203 Nabawa. 33 49 

65 48 Nawab. 28 32 

40 39 Nolba. 124 102 

32 31 President. 36 44 

33 — Ranee 4H. 70 72,55 

42 75 Regal. 41 39 

58 123,91 Riverina. — 106 

— 43 Sirdar. 35 28 

82 56 Sultan. 56 35,47 

94 67 Sutton. 38 37 

— 29 Sword. 33 60,58 

52 54,48 Walker ^8 Wonder ..47 54 

86 57 Waratah ........ 41 35,33,32,38 

60 81,62 Yandilla King .... — 35 

27 25 Yilma. 50 32 

58 92 Zealand Blue. 112 141 


Notes on Table I. 

Scmvles.—The test numbers given in this table were obtained from jprain grown on 
the^lleire rarm or in the Experimental Plots, and they may be considered as typical 
(or these rarieties under local conditions. The results have been proved to differ 
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amongst strains of the same variety. The extent to which they are influenced according 
to district, or by conditions under which the sample was grown is not yet known, but is 
thought to be considerable in some cases at least. With a view to examining these 
effects approximately 250 samples have been collected from most of the wheat growing 
areas of the State (through the courtesy of officers of the department and numerous 
farmers) and these will be tested in the near future. 

Sliort Bow v. Long Row and Commercial Crop ,—^In short rows the seed is planted 
4in. apart with lOiii. between rows, while in the long rows the seeds are lin. apart 
with .'ift. between rows. Samples of grain of any variety from either long rows or 
commercial crops give similar test figures, but these differ materially ifrom the result 
obtained from samples collected from short rows; the latter are generally from 20 
to 30 per cent, higher, the difference being duo, probably, to increased nitrogen 
assimilation and faster finish. Examples of this are seen in the 1933 tests of Dundee, 
Minflos, and Banee. 

Ford ,—The sample testing 81 is a spefcial strain selected here. It shows variations 
in type as well as quality. 

Sword .—The higher figures obtained for the 1933 crop are probably due to a 
difference in strain. 



Fig. 1.—Showing behsvlonr of wholemeal balls when first placed in the water 
and after an interval of 16 minutes. 

Florence .—Tests between 110 and 40 have been obtained from this variety. It 
appears to be particularly subject to variation. 

Seasoned Variation .—From an examination of the results at present available for the 
same variety in different seasons, it appears that some varieties are more susceptible 
than others to seasonal, and probably environmental, conditions. 


Estimation of Pbotbin Quality. 

A figure which represents the quality of the gluten, which Pelshenke called 
Specific Protein Quality, may be obtained from the test number by dividing it 
by the percentage of protein found by chemical analysis. This procedure is 
based on the argument that the Value of the gluten, or its strength as shown by 
the test number varies independently with both its quantity and quality, that is— 
Strength = Quantity x Quality, 
and therefore, Strength (test number) n r 

Quantity (protein content) Q y* 
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The stren^h ^(test number), protein content, and consequent quality of gluten 
for a few varieties are given in Table II.:— 

Table II. Test No.^ Protein Content, and Specific Protein QuaUty of Selected 

Varieties, 


Variety. 
Comeback. 

Tost No. 

. .. 203 

Protein 
(N X 5.7). 
8.0 

Specific Protviii 
Quality. 

25.4 

Dan. 

... 32 

7.6 

4.2 

Florence. 

... 86 

11.6 

7.4 

Ford. 

. .. 60 

10.3 

5.8 

Gallipoli. 

... 25 

7.8 

3.2 

Gluyaa Late. 

... 37 

5.9 

6.3 

King's Wliite. 

. .. 35 

7.5 

4.7 

Minister. 

... 141 

12.0 

11.7 

Nabawa. 

... 33 

7.5 

4.4 

Nawab. 

... 28 

6.8 

4.1 

Rfinee. 

.. .. 70 

8.2 

8.5 

Sultan. 

.. .. 56 

9.5 

5.9 


Comparison with Other Puiujshed Results. 

To illusti-ate the results obtained by other workers on Continental and American 
varieties of wheat, and to provide a basis for comparison, the following data have 
been abstracted from the original papers (1), (2). In all cases where two results 
are quoted for any class of wheat, they are the highest and lowest given by the 
authors. Further results obtained from Australian wheats—^many from the same 
varieties as tested here—may be found in the January, 1934, issue of The 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, 


Table III.— Data of Pelshenke (Table VII a, — Foreign Commercial Varieties). 


Class of Wheat. 

Country of Origin. 

Test No. 

Protein 

Content. 

Specific 

Protein 

Quality. 

Northern Duluth (1929) . 

U.S.A . 

282 

12-82 

22 

Northern Spring (N.Y.) . 

U.S.A . 

168 

13-98 

12 


Canada . 

171 

14-94 

11-5 

Mfl-TiHoba . 

Canada . 

154 

14-96 

10-3 


Canada . .. 

237 

11-66 

20-5 

MA.nitnhfli TT,. 

Canada . 

142 

14-27 

10 

Hard Winter I. 

U.S.A. 

106 

10-66 

10 

Hard Winter I. 

U.S.A. 

36 

9-86 

3-6 

Hard Winter II . 

U.S.A . 

80 

12-25 

6-5 

Hard Winter TT .-.t... 

U.S.A . 

25 

11-66 

2-2 

Boril Buenos Aries . 

Argentine . 

63 

14-40 

4-4 

Boril Buenos Aries . 

Argentine . 

36 

13-77 

2-6 

D.nan.'fA ... 

Argentine . 

39 

13-39 

2-9 

'Rana'f. TViAifiua ... 

Europe . 

41 

13-51 

3-0 

‘Ro.nn.'f. TViAinn . 

Europe ........... 

23 

13-89 

1-6 

A|ia4T*a1 . 

Australia. 

38 

10-99 

3-5 


Australia. 

30 

13-26 

2-3 







Table IV.—Data of Pelshenke {Standard Varieties from Severed Tables). 


Variety. 

1928. 
Test No. 

1929. 
Test No. 


39-2 


German Wmter Wneat, otanaara variety o.; . 

Austrian, Hungarian, Bohemian Variety (Table 9.). 

Swedish, Dutch, EnglUh Variety (Table 10.) ... •■■••••. 

36-9 

41-0 

38-5 

41-4 

Winter Wheat, France, Meaiterranean variety . 

,, a • l^lHiAaf VfiriAtv /Tablo 12 I .. 

40-5 

38-2 

North Amenoan Winter wneaL . 

41-2 

— 

Russian, Rumaman, rinmsn vanety ^Aaoie .. 
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Table V.— Data of Cutler and Worzella i from Table IV.—Wholemeal Time Test 
Applied to Varieties of Wheats BepresetUmy Classes), 


(-lass. 

j Highest Test Given. 

1 

j Lowest Test Given. 


Variety. 

Source. 

j Time. 

Variety. 

Source. 

Time. 

Hard Spring .... 

Marq uis.... 

N. Dakota . 

391 

Supreme .. 

N. Dakota . 

248 

Hard l^d Winter 

Tenmarq .. 

Kansas .... 

364 

Kanred ... 

Kansas .... 

126 

Low-protein Hard 

Askof. 

Wisconsin i 

192 

Kanred ... 

Iowa. 

104 

Soft Bed Winter 

Mich. Amber | 

Indiana • • • j 

168 

Gla*(lden ... 

1 Indiana ... 

66 

White Varieties . 

Baart. 

Washington 

144 

Quality ... 

Minnesota . 

55 


Minor Factors Affecting the Test. 

The te^t may be influenced to a very impoi*tant extent by the yeast employed. 
Even Avhen using: one carefully selected product occasional variations arise from 
causes beyond control, and it is therefore desirable to use a standard variety as 
a check in every batch of samples tested. Because of variations in the yeasts 
used the test times recorded by different operators are not always comparable. 



Fig. 2.—Sbowlng the breaking of balls of a soft or weak variety. The balls have retained 

a spherical shape. 

It has been found that storage of a sample meal generally results in an appre¬ 
ciable increase in the test number; for example, a sample of Ford which ^ted 
60 when freshly ground, gave a test of more than 100 after being stored for a 
month. The extent of the increase appears to vary amongst varieties; it appears 
to parallel the increase in strength that occurs in flour during storage, and is 
probably a matter of oxidation. 

Samples of grain examined immediately after they are harvested give unreliable 
and generally high tests compared with the results obtained from the same samples 
a few weeks later. 

Strong varieties when under test spread out in the beaker as shown in the 
photograph, and appear to derive some support from contact with it. They do 
not give quite such a high test in the larger beaker, but it is thought to be more 
reliable. 
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Discussion. 

Objection must always be taken to any attempt to measure the total of such a 
complexity as quality or strength by means of a single test. It is not reasonable 
to suppose that the sum of the behaviour of the numerous constituents in flour, 
which are subjected in dough making to the activities of a living organism, the 
yeast, and to reaction with the products of such activities, may be completely 
assessed in such a simple way. Under certain circumstances, however, such as 
those imposed by the limited amount of material available in breeding work, only 
simple, economical tests can be used. It is therefore necessary in such work to 
select the best of the available tests, and also to discover as much as possible of 
their special applications and limitations. 

In making an a priori selection between possible tests greatest importance is 
naturally attached to either (a) those which isolate and measure a factor of out¬ 
standing importance in the main process (as does, for example, the determination 
of the nitrogen or the gluten content) or (h) those which approximate most 



Pig. 3.—Showing how the wholemeal from strong varietlea spreads out to form a disc. 

In the first vessel the **bair’ is Just breaking. 

closely in the conditions they impose on the material to the aclual process for which 
it is required (as does the baking test). Viewed in this way the Pcislienke test 
does approximate loosely to the earlier fermentation stage in dough making, but 
it is subject to the influence of offals and germ which are carefully excluded from 
flour, and to an excessive amount of yeast; it is not subject to the influences aris¬ 
ing from ordinary milling and storage of flour, added constituents as salt and 
improvers, handling and panning, the stress of a full fermentation or baking. 
Nevertheless, from the results obtained, and as an inspection of the figures given 
in Table I. will show, this test does distinguish the varieties which are regarded 
as stronger, such as Cadia, Carrabin, Comeback, Dundee, Ford, Hard Federation, 
Men^edin, and Minister for example, from varieties which are definitely weak, 
with reasonable certainty. In rare cases, as exemplified by Zealand Blue, the result 
is at variance with previous opinion of the strength of the variety. 

An effort has been made to define the limitations of the test, partly to enlarge 
knowledge of it, and partly because it seems probable that further study of the 
why and wherefore of a test which, on logical grounds, seemed inadequate and 
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whieh yet appeared to perform so well, might throw new light on the general 
problem of strength. The attempt is being made to study the main factors of the 
test independently, namely:—(a) Gas Production which, if deficient, should tend 
to result in high test figures; (h) Gas Retention which, if deficient, should also 
lead to high tests; and (c) Extensibility, or the power of jgluten to hold the 
gas formed. 

Value of the Test. 


In view of the data presented in this paper, the test is of undoubted value in 
cereal breeding. It is probable that it has a definite value to the miller, also, 
enabling him to select high or low quality samples for special purposes. Since, 
however, the bulk of the f.a.q. wheat appears to vary over a rather limited range 
it is probable that it will not give much guidance in the handling or blending of 
the ordinary mixed commercial samples. It will be necessary to learn what a 
given range in test number means in terms of improved commercial results before 
an opinion can be formed of its value for this purpose. 

For plant breeding purposes it is also necessary to determine what minimum 
test should be required of new varieties. From the evidence so far available it 
appears that a standard test time requirement of 35 minutes might be set, tenta¬ 
tively, with safety. This would ensure a small but definite imrovement in quality 
over our present weakest commercial varieties without leading to excessive culling 
of varieties which might actually prove valuable. 

It often appears to be assumed that the test number bears a direct relationship 
to strength. Experience indicates, however, that the relationship is not direct, 
but functional in such a way that a small difference in test number at the lower 
end of the scale means much more in terms of real strength than a comparatively 
large difference at the upper end of the scale. There are many evidences of this 
in behaviour during test, but it is perhaps best illustrated by the results obtained 
from blending. Though contrary opinion has been heard, we have definitely 
found that blends do not give the results that would be expected or calculated 
from a knowledge of the components. Several experiments of this kind have 
been done here, and the results from one of them are given in Table VI. All 
of the data given were obtained from one series of grindings, and the individual 
tests are comparable with those for the blends in every way; for individual varie¬ 
ties they are slightly lower than those given in Table L, but they do not differ 
by more than is normal for the same sample tested at different times. The dupli¬ 
cate results obtained for the blends are given. 


Table VT. —Test Numbers of 60 Per Cent, Blends. 


Test No. of 

Av. Test No. 50 ; 50 Blend. 
Varieties in Blend with Test Number. of Components. (Duplicates.) 


Hard Federation (119) -f- Oarrabin (121) .. 
Hard Federation (119) + Canberra (39) .. 
Hard Federation (119) + Waratah (30) .. 
Hard Federation (119) -f King's White (33) 
Oarrabin (121) -f Canberra (39) .. .. 

Carrabin (121) -f Waratah (30). 

Oarrabin (121) -f King's White (33).. .. 

Canberra (39) + Waratah (30). 

Canberra (39) + King's White (33) .. .. 
Waratah (30) + King's White (33) .. .. 


120 

120, 

122 

79 

56, 

57 

74.5 

48, 

48 

76 

48, 

49 

80 

56, 

57 

75.5 

49, 

49 

77 

51, 

51 

34.5 

39, 

39 

36 

34, 

34 

31.5 

31, 

30 


Average. 

121 


51 


35 


It will be seen that the test figure obtained by blending varieties of nearly the 
Bame strength approximates closely to the average of the test of the individuals. 
A blend of varieties of different strengths gives a test figure below the average 
of 4;he components. That is, low testing varieties reduce the test of the blend to 
a'^&ch greater degree than high testing ones can raise it. In other words, this 
ptfa^cuL^ experiment indicates that the range 35 to 50 means approximatdy the 
same in terms of strength as the range from 50 to 120. 
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It therefore appears that a variety testing between 20 and 30 is much weaker 
than one testing between 35 and 40, so that by setting a standard of 36 for all 
new varieties a definite improvement should be obtained. If the exact relationship 
between test number and strength could be accurately defined it would be of great 
service, for tost numbers alone are likely to give the impression that our wheats 
are mucli weaker than they really are. Even at the present time their reputation 
for low strength does them less than justice. 

The test has ali'eady proved of value in isolating from several commercial 
varieties strains that are higher testing and presumably stronger than the average 
of the variety, though it has still to be demonstrated whether the improvement is 
transmitted to future generations. Prom work done here, which will be reported 
shortly, it appears prol)able that improved lines can be fixed in this way from 
some of our pre^sent varieties and, if these selections retain the field characters of 
the variety, the method appears to oiler a most economical and rapid way of 
improving their strength. Similarly, the lest offers a convenient check against 
any falling off in quality in pedigi'ee seed. 

Conclusion. 

Though it is generally agre(*d that some improvement in the strength of our 
wheat is desirable, and indeed necessary, if we arc to retain and extend our over¬ 
seas markets it is, as yet, problematical how far we must go. The classifications 
of wheats based on wholemeal fermentation tests that have appeared in the litera¬ 
ture do not give much assistance towards establishing a useful classification for 
Australian wheat. The strength wanted in any particular market, and the con¬ 
ception of strength in any locality, are largely a matter of local demand and 
experience, and wheats that would rank as comparatively strong in Europe may 
be regarded as weak in America. 

For example, an eminent Continental authority has stated that wheats having 
a test number of more than 90 minutes should be regarded as ‘^medicine wheats” 
to Ife used to improve the strength of weak ones; that wheats testing between 30 
and 90 will make bread without any admixture of stronger wheats; but that those 
testing below 30 minutes will only make bread with the addition of ^‘medicine 
wheats.” Again, Pelshenke has grouped the strains obtained from his crosses 
into the following three classes:—(a) High gluten quality wheats having a test 
number above 60 minutes; (b) fairly high gluten quality wheats testing between 
30 and 60 minutes; and (c) wheats testing below 30 minutes and requiring the 
addition of the (a) group to give flour of good baking quality. 

On the other hand, Cutler and Worzella in America classify as weak bread 
wheats all those testing between 150 and 225 minutes, and their strong bread 
wheats give a test of from 300 to 400 minutes. Again, very frequent criticism 
of the quality of English home-grown wheat is noticed in the literature; these, 
according to Pelshenke’s data (Table X. in original paper), probably test on the 
average between 35 and 40 minutes, and though some popular varieties test much 
lower, some test considerably higher. But even the best home-grown samples are 
considered to be too weak to use without the addition of strong, imported wheat. 

It therefore is difficult to determine just what degree of strength would give 
general satisfaction and, in fact, this probably varies considerably in different 
markets and even in different periods of the year according to the strength of 
other samples on the market at the time. Instead of trying to follow such changes 
it seems to the writer that it is desirable to consider how far we can make our 
wheats complete in themselves. With a minimum of conscious effort on our part, 
our wheats acquired the character of excellent filling or blending wheats. Jago, 
in 1911, described them as "choice colour wheats, valuable with fc*eds as mixing,” 
and their strength as "fair,” and they have held this trade reputation until recently. 
Being neutral, neither strong nor weak in any special degree, their strength 
became a secondary consideration; this seems to be the reason behind the mistaken 
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idea that they were very weak. Kent-Jones (1927) stated: There is but little 
doubt that either the Australian wheats have increased appreciably in strengfth 
of recent years, or that the idea that they were particularly weak was a mistaken 
one .... Where a ^ood length patent flour is w'anted, a large proportion of 
Australian wheat in the mixture is exceedingly useful.” 

To pursue this aspect would prolong this paper unduly, but our wheats have 
been, and all our natural conditions and advantages suggest that they should be, 
filling or blending wheats; as such, they should not interfere appreciably with 
the strength of an otherwise satisfactory blend, even when added in large amount. 
This means, in fact, that they should be capable of *^standing on their own” and 
make a reasonably good loaf without any admixture of other wheat. And they 
can do this. Though the flour milled and baked locally is, to some extent at least, 
obtained from selected wheat, no one can deny that really good bread is being 
made by our bakers every day from purely Australian wheat. To consolidate 
this position is our most reasonable objective. In passing, it may be noted that 
the increasing proportion of our wheat milled locally, and the greater tendency 
shown by millers to select their wheat, must tend to reduce quality in exported 
f.a.q. w’heat which, if these most desirable developments continue, will ultimately 
become nothing more than the locally unwanted residue. 

Assuming the validity of the wholemeal fermentation test results for the com¬ 
parison—^a problem apart from its use in breeding work—the data presented here 
indicate that some fall in the quality of our f.a.q. wheat has occurred, chiefly as 
a result of the introduction of a comparatively few of the popular new varieties 
which have displaced somewhat better ones. A review of all the data available 
further suggests that the change cannot have been very gi’eat. For the present, 
therefore, it seems certain that we could at least regain our earlier standard by 
judicious use of prevsent established varieties, and there does not appear to be 
any need to attach special importance to the really strong varieties that do not 
yield well as a rule. 

In conclusion, the Pelshenke wholemeal fermentation test is regarded as Effi¬ 
ciently reliable to be extremely valuable in plant breeding work, but it would be 
a mistake to base selection entirely on this test. It must be supplemented by 
others as more material becomes available, and a baking test must be the final 
and critical one. It is unfortunate that this test, lalso, is not without its critics 
nor its variations and modifications. In the procedure developed mainly in America, 
and usually followed fairly closely by cereal chemists, the emphasis is placed 
on what might be distinguished as ‘‘blending strength” or ability to compensate 
for lack of strength in its complement of the blend. For strong wheats the result 
of this form of the test corresponds well with the result obtained by the commer¬ 
cial baker on the same sample, but when it is applied to wheats similar to ours 
the resulting loaf is much inferior to that produced by a good baker from the 
same flour. Consequently, unless a special procedure is developed, which takes 
into consideration the actual requirements and methods of the trade for which 
the flour is produced, this test does not assess the baking value of the sample. It 
is, in fact, essential for us to distinguish between strength and baking value and, 
since we are unlikely to find it profitable to produce really strong wheat, we 
should concentrate on the improvement and standardisation of its baking value, 
and the development of tests suitable for this objective. At the present time, in 
this State, we have no accurate information as to the baking value of any variety 
of wheat. 
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OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1934-35. 

OONDUOTET) AT PAEAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY FIRST GRADE EGGS RECORDED. 


SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 
Close No. 1.—IPArte Leghorns. 


Firat Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Brogressive Totals 

No. to 

Juno 9tb, 1934. 


A. J. Hill, Sunraysia 
Poultry Farm 
Greensborough, 
Victoria 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

35 

36 

13 84 

30 

23 53 

137 


7 

45 


8 

33 


9 

29 107 

A. H. Mattbews, 

10 

43 

BridgoM ater 

11 

38 


12 

22 103 



210 


13 

18 


14 

19 


15 

16 53 

0. W. T. Symes, 

16 

5 

Bebunga 

17 

31 


18 

31 67 


120 



19 

36 



20 

29 



21 

3 

68 

E. B. Gliddon, 

22 

— 


Yundi 

23 

16 



24 

19 

35 


103 



25 

36 



26 

15 



27 

35 

86 

T. Cleaver, 

28 

34 


Bridgewater 

29 

31 

88 

30 

23 




174 


31 

32 



32 

27 



33 

12 

71 

J. E. Assender, 

34 

25 


Bchunga 

35 

31 

77 

36 

21 




148 


37 

24 



38 

35 



39 

48 

107 

8. HUl, 

40 

39 


Bridgewater 

41 

42 

13 

21 

73 


180 



43 

40 


44 

36 


45 

28 104 

W. Bestall, 

46 

18 

Echunga 

47 

48 

19 

28 60 


164 


Competitor. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressive Totals 
No. to 

June Otb, 1934. 

C. Gutbridge, 

Yundi 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

18 

44 

36 

4 

27 

30 

98 

61 

159 


55 

35 



56 

24 



57 

5 

64 

S. Lambert, 

58 

27 


Eebunga 

59 




60 

12 

39 




103 


61 

45 



62 

36 



63 

12 

93 

A. Young, 

64 

41 


Bridgewater 

65 

12 



66 

29 

82 




176 


67 

28 



68 

19 



69 

32 

79 

D. J. Foxwell, 

70 

_ 


Eebunga 

71 

30 



72 

23 

53 




132 


73 

15 



74 

21 



75 

15 

51 

J. G. Normandale, 

76 

43 


Yundi 

77 

38 



78 

36 

117 




168 


79 

36 



80 

28 



81 

10 

74 

L. W. Sando, 

82 

44 


Eebunga 

83 

40 

95 

84 

11 




169 

1 

J. O. Marsbail, 

Yundi 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

39 

45 

39 

6 

27 

3 

123 

36 

~169 

Murray Powell, 

Jupiter Creek 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

30 

35 
48 

28 

36 
23 

108 

86 


194 
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Eoo-iiAYiNo Competition—C onttnuted. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Progressive Totals 
to 

June 9th, 1034 

Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Bgn. 
Progressive Totals 
to 

June 9th, 1934. 


97 

30 



161 

26 



08 

41 



162 

39 



99 

28 

108 


163 

4 

69 

S. Bridge, 

100 

0 


H. F. Muirson, 

164 

20 


Yundi 

101 

7 


Yundi 

165 

38 



102 

31 

47 


156 

16 

74 




156 




143 


103 

33 



167 

3 



104 

17 



168 

28 



106 

36. 

86 


159 

25 

66 

C. T. Rodger, 

100 

11 


K. Pennack, 

160 

40 


Echunga 

107 

24 


Pooraka 

161 

42 



108 

— 

35 


162 

18 

100 




121 




156 


100 

0 



163 

26 



no 

10 



164 

16 



111 

38 

57 


166 

36 

78 

R. H. Smith, 

112 

9 


C. A. L. Sandstrom, 

166 

39 


Yundi 

118 

20 


Yundi 

167 

32 



114 

10 

48 


168 

— 

71 




106 




149 


116 

22 



169 

19 



116 

28 



170 

18 



117 

33 

83 


171 

36 

73 

Willow Bend Stud 

118 

_ 


G. A. Bielby, 

172 

39 


Poultry Farm, 

119 

23 


Pooraka 

173 

29 


North WalkerviUe 

120 

31 

64 


174 

38 

106 




137 




179 


121 

4 



176 

11 



122 

26 



176 

15 



123 

43 

73 


177 

35 

61 

C. MacDonald, 

124 

38 


W. M. Field, 

178 

16 


Echunga 

126 

29 


Yundi 

179 

1 



126 

42 

109 


180 

32 

49 




182 




no 


127 

42 



181 

38 



128 

34 



182 

35 



129 

38 

114 


183 

36 

109 

T. R. Smart, 

130 

27 


T. Duhring, 

184 

43 


Yundi 

131 

dead 


Mallala 

186 

18 



132 

43 

70 


186 

37 

98 




184 




207 


133 

19 



187 

46 



134 

10 



188 

29 



136 

11 

40 


189 

14 

SO* 

Raymoor Poultry Farm, 

136 

36 


W. R. Hedger, 

190 

37 


William Street. 

137 

26 


Yundi 

191 

43 


Kilkenny 

138 

32 

03 


192 

— 

80 












133 




169 


139 

16 



103 

32 



140 

42 



104 

25 



141 

46 

103 


195 

28 

85 

B. R. Whittington, 

142 

17 


A. <fe H. Gurr, 

106 

35 


Yundi 

148 

28 


Bradbury 

197 

37 



144 

28 

73 


198 

13 

85 




176 




Ito 


145 

_ 



190 

26 



146 

42 



200 

24 



147 

18 

60 


201 

27 

77 

W. A. Hazeal, 

148 

6 


J. V. McGinnis, 

202 

19 


11, Rosetta Street, 

140 

32 


Yundi 

203 



Rosewater 

160 

28 

65 


204 

2 

21 




126 




98 
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Ego-LAYING Competition— Continued. 


^ First Grade Eggs. 

Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

Juue 9th, 1034. 


A. G. Dawes, 

230, Portnish Road, 
Glenuuga Gardens 

205 

200 

207 

208 

209 

210 

34 

14 

42 

28 

30 

90 

04 

154 

W. C. Jones, 

Yimdl 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

4 

38 

31 

42 

37 

10 

73 

H9 

162 


217 

9 



218 

14 



219 

9 

32 

Langniaid & Betti son. 


1 H. 


Paratleld, Salisi)ury 

221 

to 

20 



222 

21 

05 




07 


223 

35 



224 

27 



225 

21 

83 

A. Jarvis, Yundi 

220 

37 



227 

19 



228 

32 

88 


171 



229 

7 



230 

12 



231 

32 

51 

8. Eylcs, Clarendon 

232 

33 



233 

29 



234 

19 

81 




132 


235 

27 



230 

2 



237 

19 

48 

Woodbury Poultry Farm, 

238 



Stirling East 

239 

0 



240 

0 

12 




60 


241 

40 



242 

5 



243 

10 

55 

V. F. Gamcau, Findou 

244 

10 


Road, WoodviUe 

245 

19 



246 

20 

49 




104 


247 

2S 



248 

15 



240 

27 

70 

Geo. Lomax, Yundi 

260 

20 



251 

— 



252 

20 

40 




”110 


253 

18 



254 

43 


H. L. Bastln, 

256 

37 

98 

Southern Cross 

^66 

17 


Poultry Farm, Poora^sa 

257 

11 



258 

16 

44 


142 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 
No. to 

June 9th, 1034. 


W. R. Williams, 

28. Avenue Road, 
Frewville 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

46 

29 

5 80 

42 

29 

40 111 

191 

R. W. McAllister, 

Yundi 

266 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

30 

17 

24 71 

6 

34 

32 72 

143 

G. W. Sykes, 

Yundi 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

39 

36 

29 104 

40 

12 

33 85 

189 


277 

22 

A. P. Urlwin, 

278 

27 

Balaklava 

279 

26 



75 


280 

13 

A. V. Dupen, Melton 

281 

41 

Street, Glenelg 

282 

7 



61 

F. F. Wolford, 

283 

28 

Ludgato Circus, 

284 ' 

43 

Colonel Light Gardens 

286 

10 



90 

Thomas & Bison, 

286 

15 

Clifton Street, 

287 

17 

Hawthorn 

288 

30 



62 

J. H. Dowling, 

289 

30 

Glossop, 

290 

31 

River Murray 

291 

32 



03 


292 

_ 

E. Pape, 

293 

11 

Wynarka 

294 

11 



22 

L. S. Ekers, 

295 

30 

Mount Jagged Farm 

296 

24 

Mount Compass 

297 

30 



84 

V. B. Williams, 

298 

6 

57, Fairford Terrace, 

299 

23 

Semaphore Park 

800 

38 



67 

L. R. Badcock, 

301 

11 

77, Iilndon Road, 

302 

37 

WoodviUe 

803 

81 


79 
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Ego-laying Competition— Continued, 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Progressive Totals 
to 

Juno 0th, 1934. 

W. H. A. Hodgson, 

304 

30 

Commercial Boad, 

303 

18 

Salisbury. 

306 

40 



88 


307 

46 

Gallagher & Aslin, 

308 

39 

Pooraka 

309 

31 



116 

E. C. Crittenden, 

310 

32 

William Street, 

311 

6 

Kilkenny North 

312 

15 



53 



21 

C. H. Lines, Junr., 


30 

Gladstone 


21 



IBHBHIli 


316 

34 

A. J. Monkhouse 

317 

10 

Woodaide 

318 

22 



66 


319 

46 

B. Cooke, Kanmantoo 

320 

47 


321 

41 



134 


464 

22 

Gallagher & Aslin, 

465 

20 

Pooraka 

466 

23 


4 4 

The above birds are White leglioms, and together 
with Nob. 307 and 309, will constitute a team in this 
class. 


W. C. Slape, Maglll 

467 

468 

469 

14 

15 

14 

43 


474 

50 


476 

7 

Willow Bend Stud 
Poultry Farm, 

476 

477 

478 

29 80 

9 

46 

North Walkerville 


479 

43 98 

184 

Total Class 1. .. 


8,312 


CUi88 2. —Any Other Light Breeds. 

M. 0. & C. A. Eoberts, 

322 

7 

Torrens Road, 

323 

2 

Kilkenny (Minorcas) 

324 

\ 

10 


325 

16 

0. Frisby Smith, 

326 

23 

Fulham (Minorcas) 

327 

18 


57 


First GradeEggs. 

Competitor. Bird Progreaaive Totals 

No. to 

Juno 0th, 1034. 


V. F. Gameau, 

328 

0 


Findon Road, 

329 

22 


Woodville (Minorcas) 

380 

24 




52 


A. Heaysman, 

331 

20 


Government Road, 

332 

34 


Eden Hills 
(Cuckoo Leghorns) 

333 

25 



79 


Langmaid Bcttison, 

471 

3 


Paralleld, Salisbury 

472 

20 


(Black Minorcas) 

473 

28 




51 


Total Class No. 2. 

249 


Class No. 3.— 

Black Orpingtons. 



334 

37 



335 

36 


H. J. Mills, 

336 

45 

llN 

108, Edward Street 
Edwardstowm 

337 

338 

18 

27 



339 

50 

9.J 




213 


340 

43 



341 

2 


A. G. Dawes 

342 

22 

67 

Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

343 

344 

16 

40 



345 

27 

.^3 


i:)i» 


Willow Bend vStud 

346 

347 

348 

44 

25 

7 76 

Poutry Farm, 

North Walkerville 

349 

350 

31 

11 


351 

— 42 


II.s 


H. L. Bastiu, 

Southern Cross 
Poultry Farm, 
Poorak.a 

352 

.353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

2 

24 

34 

4 

42 

22 

GO 

(is 

128 


358 

27 



359 

26 


A- C. Byrne, 

360 

7 

60 

114, Rose Terrace, 

361 

362 



Wayvillc West 

13 

1 



363 

20 

34 




94 


364 

33 


W. R. Williams, 

365 

36 


28, Avenue Read, 

366 

40 


Frewvlllc 


— 

— 



109 



867 

24 


C. H. Lines, jun. 

368 

— 


Gladstone 

369 

— 



24 
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Egg-laying Competition—C ontinued. 


First Grade Ekks. 
Bird Frojtressivc Totals 
No. to 

June 9th, 1934. 


Competitor. 


First Grade Bgge. 
Progressive Totals 
to 

June 9th, 1934. 


J. H. Dowling, 
Glossop, 
lliver Murray 


E. F. Snow, 400 

18, Mt. Barker Hoad. 401 

Qlon Osmond 402 

(Hhnde Island Reds.) 


F. F. VVelford, 

Ludgate Circus, 
Colonel Light Gardens 


W. H. Williams, 

Avenur Hoad, 
1‘TewvlHe 

(Rhode island Redb.) 


Mrs. M. Specht, 
Holder Avenue, 
Richmond 


Woodbury Poultry Farm, 406 
Stiriiiig East 407 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 408 


W. Rentoul Christie, 
Claremont Avenue, 
Mitcham 


G. Frisby Smith, 
Fulham House, 
Fulham 


V. F. (lameau, 409 

1indon Road 410 

Woodville 411 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 


K. Pcnnack, 
Pooraka 
(Barnevelders.) 


B. Cooke, 
Kanmantoo 


\N illow Bend Stud 
J*oultry i?arm, 
North NValkerville 


F. F. Wolford, 

J..udgate Circus, 
Colonel Light Gardens 


G. W. Lindsay, 
Torrens Road 
Kilkenny 
(Lnngshans.) 


Total Class No. 4. 


The above birds are Black Orpingtons and, 
together with Nos. 373-375, will constitute a team 
ill Class No. 3. _ 


Total Class No. 3. J.l>31 


Class No. i.’-Any other Heavy Breed. 



Total Class No. 5. 


Class No. 7.—Black Orpingtons. 


A. G. Dawes, 

Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
(Rhode Island Reds.) 
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Egg-laying Competition — Continued, 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Progressive Totals 
to 

June 9th, 1934. 

Home Project UtilUv Section. 

r-Wet Maeh, 

John Plummer, 

Virginia School 

436 

17 

Dudley Harper, 

Murray Bridge School 

437 

14 

Jack Beauchamp, 

Murray Bridge School 

438 

9 

Jack Beauchamp, 

Murray Bridge School 

43d 

11 

George Blelby, 

Abattoirs School 

440 

dead 

Brie Pratt, 

Abattoirs School 

441 

31 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School 

442 

27 

Mervyn Steer, 

Sturt School 

443 

38 

Donald Welford, 
Westboume Park 
School 

444 

9 

B. Zbierski, 

Oawler School 

445 

40 

J. Mclnemey, 

Gawler Senool 

446 

26 

F. Martin, 

Gawler School 

447 

28 

Darcy Coleman, 

Mallala School 

448 

29 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Bggs. 
Progressive Totma 
to 

June 9th, 1984. 

Kevin Angus, 

Mallala School 

449 

27 

Alwln Scott, ^ 
Wellington Road 
School 

450 

30 

Jack Dietraan, 

Wellington Road 
School 

451 

31 

Milton Smith, 

Salisbury School 

452 

42 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School 

453 

— 

Paul Miindy, 

Urrbrae High School 

454 

21 

Max Couche, 

Thebarton School 

455 

42 

Robert Swift, 

Murray Bridge School 

456 

38 

Bruce Dooland, 
Thebarton Central 
School 

457 

18 

Ian Slee, 

Two Wells School 

470 

24 

Total . 


552 


All birds in tills section are White Leghorns, with 
the exception of 455 (Rhode Island Red) and 444, 
456, and 457 (Black Orpingtons). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1934-35. 

Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

LEADING SC0EE8 TO WEEK ENDING JUNE 9th, 193^,—FIRST GRADE 

EGGS ONLY, 


Section 1.—^Wet Mash. 


Class 1. —White Leghorns, 


Singles — 

Eggs Laid. 

Bird No. 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm .. .. 

.. .. 60 

474 

S. Hill. 

.. .. 48 

39 

B. Cooke. 

,. .. .47 

320 

Trios — 

B. Cooke. 

. .. 134 

319-321 

J. O. Marshall. 

123 

85-87 

J. C. Normandale. 

117 

76-78 

Teams—• 

A. Matthews... .. . 

210 

7-12 

T. Biihring. 

... 207 

181-186 

M. Powell. 

194 

91-96 
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2 .—Any other Light Breeds, 

Singles — 


A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 34 

Laugmaid and Bettison (Minorca). 28 

A, Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn).*. 25 

Trios — 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorns). 79 

G. Frisby Smith (Minorcas). 57 

Class 3 .—Bloch Orpmgtons, 

Singles — 

P. F. Welford. 56 

H. Cooke. 52 

H. J. Mills.* .*.* .‘.* ‘‘ .*.* !! 50 

Trios — 

B. Cooke. 143 

F. F. Wolftord. 124 

H. ,1. Mills. 118 

Teams — 

F. F. Welford. 224 


H, J. Mills. 213 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm . 152 

Class 4.— Avy othe Heavy Breed, 

Singles — 

Woodbury Poultry Farm (Hliode Island Red) 52 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 48 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 46 

E. F. Snow (Rhode Island Red). 45 

Woodbury Poultry Farm (Rhode Island Red) 45 

Trios — 

Woodbury Poultry' Farm (Rhode Island Bed) 134 

A. G. Dawes (Rliode Island Red). 94 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 93 

Teams — 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 181 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 165 

Seotion 2.—Dry Masit. 

Class 5.— White Leghorns, 

Singles — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 45 

A. O. Dawkins. 39 

A. O. Dawkins. 34 

Trios — 

A. O. Dawkins. 196 

A, J. Monkhouse. 193 


Teams — 

A. O. Dawkins. 

Class 7,—Black Orpingtons, 

Singles — 

G. Frisby Smith. 

O. Frisby Smith. 


Trios — 

G. Frisby Smith 


HOME Project Utility Sect^ion. 


92 


Xame School. Breed. 

Max Couche, Thebarton (Rhode Island Bed) 
Milton Smith, Salisbury (White Leghorn) .. 
E Zbierski, Gawler (White Leghorn) .. .. 
Mervyn Steer, Sturt (White l^ghOTn) .. 
Robert Swift, Murray Bridge (Black Orpington) 


Eggs Laid. 
42 
42 
40 
38 
38 
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332 
473 

333 


331-333 

325-327 


460 

387 

339 


385-387 

458-460 

334-336 


373-375 

458-460 

334-339 

480-485 


407 
392 
396 
402 

408 


406-408 

394-396 

391-393 


394-399 

388-393 


424 

418 

419 


418-420 

424-426 


415-420 


435 

434 


433-435 


Bird No. 

455 
452 
445 
443 

456 
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EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[By C. F. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 

A series of feeding tests are being conducted at Parafield Poultry Station with a 
view to ascertaining if suitable foods which are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests qx© each of 50 White Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April 1st, 3933. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

No. 1 Test. —^Morning—Wet mash composed of 3 part crushed barley, 2 parts 
wholemeal (by weight), ^Ib. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 2 Test. —Dry mash eoniposed of same proportions as No. 1 Test. 

Midday—(Treenf1. Evening—^Wlieat. 

No. 3 Test. —Morning—Wet mash composed of I part bran, 2 parts pollard (by 
weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 4 Test. —Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (by 
weight), i lb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 5 Test. —Morning—IJozs. wheat per bird. 

Evening—IJozs. wheat per bird. Greenfeed in season. 

The following are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April 1st, 1933, 
to May 3l8t, 1934. 

Definite conclusions, however, cannot be given at this juncture with regard to the 
various methods of feeding. Ft is necessary for the tests to complete the 24 months 
before any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 



No. Eggs Laid 

No. Eggs Laid 

Total Eggs Laid 


April 1st, 1933, to 

Month of 

April Ist, 1933, 


Marcli Slat, 19:54. 

April, 1934. 

to April 30th, 1934. 

No. 3 . . . . 

. 7,387 

346 

7,733 

No. 2 .. .. 

. 6,920 

302 

7,222 

No. 3 .. .. 

. 6,433 

278 

6,711 

No. 4. 

. 7,810 

387 

8,197 

No. 5 .. .. 

. 3.354 

89 

3,443 


April 1st, 1933, to 

Month of 

April Ist, 1933, 


April 30th, 1934. 

May, 1934. 

to May 3l8t, 1934. 

No. 1 .. .. 

. 7,733 

230 

7,963 

No. 2 .. .. 

. 7,222 

215 

7,437 

No. 3 .. .. 

. 6,711 

260 

6,971 

No. 4 .. .. 

. 8,197 

208 

8,405 

No. 5 .. .. 

. 3,443 

146 

3,589 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on May 30th, 
1934, there being present Messrs. II. N. Wicks (Acting Chairman), A. M. Dawkins 
J. B. Murdoch, F. Coleman, G. Jeffrey, J. W. Sandford, P. J. Baily, A. L. McEwin, 
A. J. A, Koch, Professor A. J. Perkins, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, and H. C. Pritchard 
(Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. A. J. Cooke and R. H. Martin. 
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Leave of Absence, —The iSecretary was instructed to apply for six months’ leave of 
absence on behalf of Mr. R. Tl. Martin, who has left on a business trip to Kngland. 

Life Member. —In recognition of 20 years’ association with the Agricultural Bureau, 
Life Membership was conferred on Mr. A. G. Ifould, of the Port Elliot Branch. 

Branch. —Conditional approval was given to the formation of the Wilmington 
Women’s Branch. 

New Members .—The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: 
Yadnarie—Paul G. Fiedler; Wopowie Women’s—Mrs. E. Knauerhase; Warramboo 
Women’s—Mrs. J. S. Mitchell; Wandearah—E. T. Sinclair, L. Crouch; Wallala~J. 
Kinnane; Truro—V. E. Munchenberg; Snowtown Women’s—Mesdames T. Fryar, A. 
Hocking, A. Dolling; Bosedale—B. E. Schwartz, L. (?. Schwartz, A. Heinjus, (’. 
Mattiske; Botina—J. Irvin; Mount’ Gambicr —A. E. (/laytield, A. Macmillan; Laura 
Bay Women’s—JMrs. E. 0. Lowe, Miss A. E. Searle, Miss E. 1>. Edson; T^aura Bay— 
J. I). Blurnson; Jervois—W. Shaiiklin; Hoi>c Forest Women’s Mesdames W. R. 
Wheeler, C. Nicol, (I Jackson, H. Justin, P. Wollaston; Gladstone Women’s—Mesdameu 
Oox, Jeffries; (’oonaiwarra Women’s—Miss Gladys Teichelnian; Boors Blains J. 
Edwiirds. 

Present number of members, 7,84J; im'sent number of Branches, 

Several items wvro discuss(*d in Committee. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

» n'MtfvnTTnv nnnKiCRfl SHIPPING AGENTS* GENERAL IMPORTERS AND 

AHd’iHSURAHCB AOEHTS. 

OBHBRAL AOBHTS IB AOSTBAUA FOE WBSTBBB A88ORAH0B OOMPAHT. - 

. . ™.«ion reaardlna r»t, Store, or Stud Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart- 
For any information regarumg expert attention. 


Distributing dipping POWDER 

“NATIONAL” CEMENT (In bags) 

“TONK'S” BABBIT nABlNO “COMET” WINDMILLS 

• »k*rfcaTT T * S*' PIPING and BORE CASING. 

“KUSSELLS “METEOR” BLOWTLT TRAP 

.. wnnDTTCTS “BXJRQON” SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES 

Wd “TOP” BRANDS SHPBRPHOSPHATBS and BIANURBS. 

w, I samAnffl Fencing Wires and Standard*, Cornaacks, Twine, Oils 
All Farm and Station *« Tattoo" Sheep Branding Oil. 

..clan line and SCOTTISH SHIBB LINE STEAMBBS.’ 

’“‘"omEOT LINE STEAMEBS. AND AOSTBALIAN AEBIAL 
OBIEHT Linn sgBVICBS, LIMITED. 

. II. • m KING WILLIAM 8TBEET, ADELAIDE. 

o«» U. S..0. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sanbpord & Oo., Limited, reported on June Ist, 1934:— 

Butter. —The production of dairy produce during May was very disappointing indeed. 
This was, of course, due to the record dry weather conditions e!xperienced, and even 
altliough dairymen generally were compelled to haudfeed the stock this did not make 
up in milk returns, for there is nothing equal to the natural pastures. In many districts 
the fresh cows are coming into milk production, but the backwardness of the season is 
causing grave anxiety at the time of this report. Sales {fC butter were well maintained 
throughout the month, not only locally but Ae Broken Hill market was largely supplied 
from Adelaide. The '‘All Australia Plan*' which has been adopted by the Eastern 
States was not acceptable to South Australia, and for the time being a local stabilisation 
plan has been arranged, and it is so far working satisfactorily. Prices at time of report 
were as follows:—Qhoiceet creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 3id. per lb.; prints and 
delivery extra. (These prices are subject to stabilisation levies.) Store and collectors' 
lots, djd. to 7id. per lb. at store door, according to quality. There was only limited 
exporting done during May, and this consisted more of lower grades than choicest, all 
the latter being required for local trade. 

Egos. —Supplies during the month under review kept well up, and are now increasing. 
Values fairly well maintained, but with the approaching of the export season they will 
have to ease to get back to London parity:—Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, lid. 
per doz.; selected fresh eggs, Ijozs. and over. Is. Id, to Is. 2d. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Western Australian and local buyers kept the markets cleared from week to 
week, although consignments received from the (^uth-Eastem factories were heavy. 
Both for new and matured cheese the trade was satisfactory. Values continued on an 
even keel, and at date of report were:—^Large and medium, 7|d. to S^d. per lb.; loaf, 
8id. to 8fd. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, 8id. to 9id. per lb. 

Baoon. —The turnover in all cuts of bacon was well maintained, and the usual winter 
demand was experienced throughout. Hams, however, continued slow of sale, although 
prices |Were reduced, but these will be required later on when warmer \veathcr is ex- 
prienced:—Best quality sides, 9*id. to 9fd, per lb.; middles, lOicL to lld.; rolls, 8d. to 
8id.; hams, lid. to ll^d.; cooked, Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb.; lard prints, 61d. per lb. 

Almonds. —The quantities of almonds received in the open markets showed improve¬ 
ment, although the crop this season is not nearly so great as in other years. However, 
buyers purchased all consignments offering from week to week both in shell lines and 
kernels, and rates showed an improvement during the month:—Softshells and Brandis, 
8§d. to 9d. per lb.; hardahells, 5id. x)er lb.; kernels, Is. lid. to 2s. per lb. 

Honey. —^With the absence of really wet wintry conditions the sale of honey was not 
nearly so brisk as was hoped. Some shipments were made to both Melbourne and 
Sydney, but ©von with these the turnover was insufficient to clear stocks, and quantities 
are still held in hand by wholesale distributors. Bates, however, have been fairly well 
maintained:—^l^rime quality clear extracted in liquid condition, 3id. to 4d. per lb.; 
lower grades, 2d. to 2id. per lb. 

Beeswajc. —Supplies were light, and there was no alteration in rates:—Is. 4d. to Is. 
4id. per lb., according to quality. 

Live Poultry. —Sales are hold every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and our sale¬ 
rooms are the best equipped in the State. The numbers of birds marketed each week in 
the salerooms was larger than usual, but owing to poultererei and retail distributors 
having reduced stocks of dressed poultry in cold stores, the demand at each of the 
livestock sales was well sustained throughout. Fluctuations in prices occurred, more 
especially with turkeys. It is anticipated that the good demand will continue, and we 
advise consigning. Orates loaned on application:—Prime roosters, 3s. to 48.; nice-con¬ 
ditioned cockerels, 28. 4d. to 28. lOd.; fair-conditioned cockerels, Is. 9d. to 28. 3d.; 
chickens lower; heavyweight hens, 2s. to 2s. lOd.; medium hens. Is. 7d. to Is. lld.; light 
hens, Is. 3d. to Is. 6d.; couple of |>en8 of weedy sorts, lower; prime young Muscovy 
drakes, 38. to 3s. lld.; young Muscovy ducks, 2s. to 28. 9d.; ordinary ducks, Is. 6d, 
tq 2s.; ducklings, lower; geese, 2s, to 3s.j special, to 68. 9d.; goslings lower; turkeys, 
good to prime condition, Td. to lOd. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6d. to 
o4d. per lb. lire weight; turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower; pigeons; 31d. to 
each. 

. Potatoes.—^N ew season’s> 7s. 6d. per cwt. 

) OmoiiB.—Brown'Spanish, 58,.6d, per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department,, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of May, 1934, also the average 
precipitation for May, and the average annual rainfall. 


atatlon. 

For 

May 

1084. 

Av'ge. 

for 

May 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

Bain- 

faU. 

1 

- 

D IJPPl 

:b Nob^ 

rH. 

Oodnadatta .... 

— 

1 0*31 

4*69 

I^rree . 

— 

0*60 

5*93 

iVina . 

— 

0*66 

6*48 

Copley. 

— 

1*00 

7*93 

Beltana. 

— 

0*94 

8*53 

Blinman . 

i— 

1*35 

11*92 

Hookina . 

0*04 

1*46 

11*46 

Hawker. 

0*01 

1*38 

12*31 

Wilson. 

— 

1*25 

11*82 

Gordon . 

0*04 

1-02 

10*59 

Quom . 

— 

1*47 

13-29 

Port Augusta.... 

006 

:‘12 

9*46 

Bruce. 

— 

0*97 

9*95 

Hammond. 

— 

1-06 

11*27 

Wilmington .... 

006 

2*01 

17*43 

WiUowie . 

006 

1*30 

12*28 

Melrose . 

017 

2*59 

22*94 

Booleroo Centre 

0*18 

1*61 

15*23 

Port Germein •.. 

0*18 

1*56 

12*66 

Wirrabara. 

009 

2*13 

19*34 

Appila. 

009 

1*48 

14*66 

Cradock . 

002 

M3 

10*83 

Carrieton. 

004 

1*27 

12*29 

Johnburg . 

0*02 

M3 

10*59 

Eurelia . 

— 

1*33 

12*86 

Orroroo . 

0*07 

1*33 

13*23 

Naokara . 

0*67 

1*24 

11*18 

Black Rook . 

0*09 

130 

12*43 

Oodlawirra .... 

0*13 

1*27 

11*67 

Peterborough.... 

— 

1*34 

13*27 

Yongala . 

0*14 1 

1*46 

14*47 

Nobth East. 


Yunta . 

0*12 

0*98 

8*54 

Waukaringa .... 

0*12 

0*87 

7*97 

_ 

— 

0*82 

8*21 

Cookbum . 

— 

0*98 

7*98 

Broken Hill, 




N.S.W . 

— 

0-98 

9*67 

Lowbb North. 


PortPirie . 

0*19 

1*60 

13*26 

Port Broughton. 

0*30 

1*70 

13*92 

Bute . 

0*14 

1-89 

15*49 

Laura . 

0*23 

1*89 

17*99 

Caltowie . 

0*26 

i*81 

16*76 

Jamestown . 

0*12 

1-8S 

17*75 


Gladstone . 

Crystal Brook .. ^ 
G^rff etown .... 

Nanidy. 

. 


iiilnare .. 
^aoka ... 
Koolunga 
Snowtown 


0-11 

0*19 

0*12 

054 

0-21 

0*19 

0*12 

0*13 

0*22 

0-24 


1*73 

1*82 

2*13 

1*80 

1-97 

2*20 

2*24 

1*78 

1*73 

1*88 


16*33 

16*82 

18*41 

16*88 

16*61 

18*99 

18*71 

15*40 

15*43 

15*71 


Station. 

For 

May 

1084. 

Av’ge. 

for 

May 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Loweb Nor 

FH —wn 

1 

Hnued. 


Brinkworth. 

0*22 

1*91 

158J 

Blyth. 

0*06 

2*09 

16*8(1 

Clare . 

0*22 

2-95 

24*56 

Mintaro. 

0*29 

2-80 

23*47 

Watervale. 

0*14 

3*15 

26*91 

Auburn . 

0*13 

2-81 

24*00 

Hoyleton. 

0*32 

2*02 

17*36 

Balaklava. 

0*36 

1*86 

1549' 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*12 

1*69 

12*90 

Terowie. 

0*12 

1*25 

13 40 

Yarcowie. 

0*17 

1*36 

13*63 

HaUett. 

0*34 

1*71 

16*40 

Mount Bryan.... 

0*21 

1*84 

16*81 

Kooringa. 

0-26 

2-00 

17*9Jf 

Farrell's Flat ... 

0*32 

2*14 

18*68 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

0*25 

2*24 

18*98 

Saddleworth .... 

0*25 

2*26 

19*61 

Marrabel. 

0*52 

2*23 

19*94 

Riverton. 

0*18 

2*41 

20*81 

Tarlee . 

0*10 

2*10 

18*18 

Stockport . 

0*09 

1-83 

16*97 

Hamley Bridge . 

0*12 

1*78 

16*61 

Kapunda. 

0-14 

2*27 

19*82 

Freeling. 

0*12 

1*93 

17*88 

Greenock. 

0*14 

2*41 

21*67 

Truro. 

0*04 

2*19 

19*95> 

Stockwell . 

0*20 

2*21 

20*17 

Nuriootpa. 

0*17 

2*26 

20*72 

Angaston. 

0*19 

2*63 

22*47 

Tanunda. 

— 

2*49 

22*08 

Lyndoch . 

— 

2*56 

23*48 

Williamstown ... 

0*07 

3*18 

27*77 

Adelaide Plains. 


Owen. 

0*61 

1*81 

14*68 

Mallida . 

0*63 

1*95 

16*50 

Roseworthy .... 

0-47 

1*91 

17*30 

Gawler. 

0*20 

2*32 

18*97 

Two Wells. 

0-.39 

1*89 

16*78 

Virginia. 

0*32 

2*10 

17*18 

Smithfield. 

0-20 

2*23 

17*68 

Salisbury. 

0*16 

2*26 

18*50 

Adelaide . 

0*10 

2-76 

21*18 

Glen Osmond.... 

0*03 

3*30 

26*08 

Magill . 

0-03 

.3*32 

25*60 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully ... 

— 

1 3*51 

27*38 

Stirling West ... 

0*06 

6-63 

47*08 

Uraidla . 

— 

6*53 

44*10 

Clarendon. 

0*27 

3*97 

32*80 

MorphettVale .. 

0*20 

2-72 

22*68 

Noarlunga. 

0*16 

2-60 

20*41 

WiUunga. 

0*77 

3-47 

26*08 

Aldinga. 


1 2-63 

20*28 
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Av*ge. 

Station. For Av'ge. Annual 

May for Baln- 

1934. May fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranqks— continued, 

Myponga. 0-67 3-79 29-68 

Normanville. 0 86 2-70 20-73 

YankaUUa. 1-92 2-96 22-90 

Mount Pleasant.. — 3-06 27-24 

Birdwood . — 3-28 29-24 

Gumeraoha. 0-01 4-04 33-44“ 

Millbrook Res.... 0-02 4-89 34-82 

Tweedvale. — 4-14 36-97 

Woodside . — 3-71 32-30 

Ambleside. 0-01 4-01 34-90 

Nairne. 0-08 3-19 28-17 

Mount Barker ., 0-23 3-76 31-97 

Echunga. 0*13 4-14 33-26 

Macclesfield .... 0-20 3-38 30-44 

Meadows. 0-33 4-23 36-21 

tStrathalbyn .... 0-04 2-29 19-32 

Murray Flats and Valley 

Meningie. 0-10 2-26 18-42 

Milang. 0-48 1-71 14-97 

Langhome's Ck. . 0-27 1-61 14-90 

Wellington . 0-09 1-60 14-70 

Tailem Bend .... 0-06 1 -82 16-08 

Murray Bridge .. 0-06 1-46 13-64 

Callington. — 1-66 16-22 

Mannum . 0-06 1*29 11*63 

Palmer. — 1-67 16-65 

Sedan. 0-01 1-33 12-11 

Swan Reach. — 1-26 10-62 

Blanchetown ... 0-02 1-28 11-03 

Eudunda. 0-21 1-87 17-18 

Sutherlands .... 0-14 1-21 10-88 

Morgan . 0-19 1-02 9-21 

Waikerie. — 0-94 9-70 

Overland Comer — 1-09 10-37 

Lozton . — 1-29 11*66 

Renmark. — 1*09 10-49 

West of Spencer’s Gulf 

Eucla. — 1-30 9-98 

Nullarbor . 0-02 1-26 8*84 

Fowler’s Bay ... — 1*73 11*93 

Penong . — 1*76 12*23 

Koonibba . 0*06 1*47 12*11 

Denial Bay. 0*07 1*49 11*62 

Oeduna . 0*11 1*41 10*16 

Smoky Bay. 0*17 1*44 10-61 

WirruUa . 0*04 1*31 10-60 

Streaky Bay .... 0*]1 1-94 14-88 

Chandada ...... 0*36 — — 

Minnipa. 0-92 1*66 13*87 

Kyanoutta . 0*36 — — 

Talia . 0*08 1-86 14*63 

PortElliston ... 0*39 2*11 16*60 

Yeelanna. — 2*05 16*02 

Oummins. 0-06 2-16 17*61 

Port Lincoln .... 0-63 2*36 19*43 

Tumby . 0-53 1*68 14*14 

Ungarra. 0-06 1*97 16*87 

Port Neill .....^ 0-64 1*41 13*16 

Amo Bay ....M 0-69 1*37 12*63 


station. 

For 

May 

1934. 

Av'ge. 

for 

May 

Av'ge. 

Annul 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

1 1 1 

West of Spencer’s Gulf— continued. 

Rudall. 

0*67 

1-36 

13*12 

Cleve . .. 

0*39 

1*78 

14*79 

Cowell. 

0-62 

1-20 

11*12 

Miltalie . 

0*26 

1*69 

13*64 

Darke’s Peak ... 

0-40 

1*72 

16-23 

Kimba. 

0-63 

1-39 

IhU 

Yorkb Peninsula. 

*' 

Wallaroo. 

0*63 

1*88 

13*99 

Kadina . 

0*31 

2*01 

16-69 

Moonta . 

0-31 

1-97 

16-10 

Paskeville. 

0*47 

1-94 

16-62 

Maitland. 

0*57 

2*69 

19*97 

Ardrossan. 

0*35 

1*72 

13*98 

Port Victoria ... 

0*67 

2*09 

16-49 

Curramulka .... 

0*47 

2*10 

17-96 

Minlaton. 

0-63 

2*21 

17-86 

Port Vincent ... 

0*36 

1-62 

14-60 

Brentwood . 

0*43 

1-93 

16-68 

Stansbury. 

I-IO 

2-09 

16-84 

Warooka. 

0-17 

2-30 

17-68 

Yorketown. 

0-21 

2*11 

16*94 

Edithburgh. 

1*00 

2-04 

16-40 

South and 
Cape Borda. 

South-East. 
0-49 1 3-21 

24*86 

Kingscote . 

0-99 

2*62 

19*16 

Penneshaw. 

0*86 

2*13 

19-02 

Victor Harbour.. 

0*40 

2-69 

21*42 

Port Elliot . 

0-66 

2-46 

19*96 

Goolwa . 

0-86 

2-20 

17*87 

Copeville. 

— 

1*29 

11*57 

Meribah. 

— 

1*63 

11*46 

Alawoona . 

— 

1*39 

10*29 

Mindarie . 

— 

1*48 

12*22 

Sandalwood .... 

0*06 

1-78 

13*73 

Karoonda . 

0-03 

1*98 

14*48 

Pinnaroo. 

0*02 

1*77 

14*67 

Parilla. 

— 

1*74 

14*01 

Lameroo . 

_ 

1-89 

16*10 

Parrakie . 

— 

1*90 

14*64 

Geranium . 

— 

2*09 

16*63 

Peake . 

0*01 

1*93 

16*13 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*07 

1*60 

16*43 

Coomandook .... 

0-08 

2*13 

17*20 

Coonalpyn. 

— 

1*93 

17*63 

Tintinara. 

— 

2*30 

18*73 

Keith. 

— 

2-38 

17*96 

Bordertown .... 

0*02 

2*11 

19*26 

Wolseley. 

— 

2*06 

18*62 

Frances. 

0*01 

2-22 

20*01 

Naraooorte. 

0*39 

2*48 

22*63 

Penola. 

0-38 

2*97 

26*06 

Lucindale . 

0*92 

2*61 

23*29 

Kingston. 

0-20 

3*10 

24*37 

Rolw . 

0*87 

3*08 

24*68 

Beachport. 

0*79 

3-21 

27*07 

Millioent . 

0*88 

3*49 

29*81 

Kalangadoo .... 

0^87 

3*88 

32*38 

Mount Gambler.. 

1*32 

3*46 

80*66 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 



Dates of 
Meetings. 

le. I July. 


Branch. 


on _ ° 

Page. June. | July. 


Adelaide. 

Alawoona . 

Allan*iaie East 

Alma . 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

Arthurton. 

Ashbourne. 

Auburn Women’s .. 

Balaklava . 

Balhannah. 

Balumbah. 

Balhannah Women's 
Balumbah Women’s 
Beetaloo Valley ... 
Belalie Women’s ... 

Berri. 

Belvidere. 

Blackheath . 

Black Ro(‘k. 

Black Springs. 

BlackiAood. 

Blyth . 

Booborowie. 

Booleroo Centre ... 

Bool^n. 

Boore Plains. 


Borrika. 

Bowhill . 

Brentwood. 

Brinkley. 

Brinkworth. 

Brownlow. 

Buchanan. 

Bute. 

Butler. 

Caliph. 

Caralue. 

Carrow. 

Ceduna . 

Charra . 

Cherry Gardens ... 
Chilpuddie Book ... 

Clare Women’s. 

Clarendon . 

Cleve . 

CoUie . 

Coomandook. 

Coonawarra. 

Coonawarra Women’# 

Cummins. 

Cungena. 

Currency Creek .... 

Dudley. 

Elbow Hill. 

Eudunda . 

Eurelia. 

Eurelia Women’s .. 

FaneU’s Flat. 

Finnis. 

Frances . 

Frayville . 

Qawler Biver .... 
Georgetown . 


Geranium. 

Gladstone . 

Gladstone Women’s 

Glencoe . 

Goode. 

Goode Women’s.... 

Greenock. 

Green Patch . 

Gumeracha . 

I Hanson . 

Hartley . 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

Hope Forest . 

Hope Forest (Wom’s) 

Hoyleton. 

Inman Valley . 

Jamestown . 

Jervois. 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

Kalangadoo. 

Kalyan. 

Kangarilla Women’s 

Kanni. 

Kapinnie . 

Kapunda. 

Karoonda . 

Keith . 

KeUy . 

KiKi. 

Kilkerran. 

Konsorong . 

Kooninga . 

Koonibba. 

Koonunga . 

Koppio. 

Kringin . 

Kuitpo. 

Kulkawirra . 

Kyancutta. 

Kybybolite . 

Kybybolite Women’s 

Lameroo . 

Langborne’s Creek . 

Laura .. 

Laura Bay. 

Laura Bay Women’s 
Lensw’d & F’st Range 

Light’s Pass. 

Lipson . 

Lone Gum & Monash 

Lone Pine . 

Lowbank. 

Loxton. 

Lyndooh . 

McLaren Flat .... 
McLaren Flat Wm’s 

Macclesfield. 

MacGillivray .... 

Mallala. 

Maltee . 

Mangalo. 

Mangalo Women’s . 
Marama. 



18 

16 

t 

21 

19 

t 

20 

18 

* 

14 

12 


9 

14 

* 

9 

14 

* 

20 

18 

t 

21 

19 

* 

— 

— 

* 

_ 

— 

* \ 

8 

13 

* 

27 

25 

t 

21 

26 

t • 

2 

7 

* 


— 

t 

21 

26 

♦ 

25 

23 

* 

_ 

_ 

* 

21 

19 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

* 

26 

24 

* 

25 

23 

t 

20 

25 

« 

12 

10 

t 

5 

3 

* 

21 

26 

1497 

— 

— 

* 

23 

21 

t 

20 

25 


30 

28 

♦ 


— 

1505 

12 

10 

♦ 

— 

— 

t 

— 

— 

* 

23 

21 


27 

25 


25 

23 

♦ 

27 

25 

4t 

8 

13 

* 

26 

24 


_ 


1506 

7 

5 

♦ 

21 

19 

4* 

26 

24 

* 

18 

16 

4* 

21 

26 

4* 


— 

4i 

13 

11 

t 

— 

— 
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INDEX TO BUBBAU EBPORTS— 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Oates of 
Meetings. 

Brauoii. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

1 Dates of 

1 Mr etings. 

June. 

July. 



. 

a 

27 

26 

Bosedaie ....... 


f 


. 

M^Ung . 

* 

23 

21 

Boseworthy . 



— 

— 

Millioent .. 

4> 

29 

27 

Budall . 

1 

n 

26 

24 

Millicent Women's . 

« 

_ 

_ 

Saddleworth . 

1 

K 

29 

27 

Miltadie. 

I486 

23 

21 

Saddleworth Women’s 

1607 

5 

3 

Monarto South .... 

t 

— 

— 




23 

21 

Moorlands . 

t 






26 

24 

Morohard. 

1606 

1 





— 1 


Morohard Women's. 

t 

1 

20 

6uuwtowii . 

1 

1 

8 

13 

Mount Barker. 

t 

18 

16 

Snowtown Women’s 

t 

7 

6 

Mount Bryan. 

« 

— 

— 

South Kilkomn 

t ' 

26 

24 

Moimt Compass ... 

« 

— 

— 

Springton. 

* 

6 

4 

Mount Gambler ... 

1476 

8 

13 

Stanley Flat . 

* 

18 

16 

Mount Hope . 

* 

26 

24 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant.... 

* 

8 

13 

Strathalb 3 m. 

* 

13 

11 

Mudamuckla. 


9 

14 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

22 

27 

Mundalla. 

1473 

— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

1478 

7 

5 

Mundalla Women's 

t 

28 

26 

Tailem Bend. 

* 

28 

26 

Murray Bridge .... 


27 

26 

Talia. 

* 

29 

27 

Murraytown . 

1477 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 


2 

7 

Mypolonga. 

* 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

1607 

6 

4 

Mjnponga . 

♦ 

21 

19 

Taplan. 

1 


26 

24 

Myrla. 

♦ 

27 

26 

Taplan Women’s ., 

1 

\ 

— 

— 

Nantawarra. 

* 

' ♦ 

21 

26 

Taragoro . 

1 


21 

26 

Naracoorte . 


9 

14 

Tarlee. 

t 


— 

Narridy. 

* 


— 

Truro . 

1480 

18 

16 

Narmng . 

* 


— 

Tulkineara. 

* 

28 

26 

Nelshaby. 

1 * 

— 

— 

Tweedvale. 

t 

21 

19 

Kelshaby Women’s 


— 

— 

Ungarra. 

« 

28 

26 

Netherton . 


27 

26 

Upper Wakefield .. 

t 

21 

19 

Nunjikompita. 

* 

21 

26 

Uraidla ft Su’merto’n 

♦ 

4 

2 

Nunkeri. 

I486 

21 

26 

Waddikee Bocks .. 

4 

n 

23 

21 

O’Loughlin . 

4( 

11 

9 

Waikerie . 

4 


8 

13 

O’Loughlin Women’s 

* 

— 

— 

Wallala . 

t 

13 

11 

Overland Corner ... 

t 

27 

26 

Wanbi . 

4 


27 

26 

Owen . 

4i 

11 

9 

Wandearah . 

t 

26 

24 

Palabie. 


— 

— 

Warcowie. 

1476 

26 

24 

Parilla . 

♦ 

19 

17 

Warcowie Women’s. • 

4 

■ 


— 

Parilla Women’s ... 

1600 

20 

18 

Wairamboo. 

t 

26 

24 

Parilla Well. 

♦ 

26 

23 

Warramboo Women's 

t 

8 

6 

Parilla Well Women’s 

♦ 

26 

31 

Wasleys. 

1480 

14 

12 

Farrakie . 

* 

— 

— 

Wasleys Women’s . 

1 

h 

7 

5 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

t 

26 

24 

Watervale . 

4 


18 

16 

Parana. 

♦ 

1 

6 

Wauraltee . 

I " 


26 

24 

Paskeville . 

1 

26 

1 24 

Weavers. 

t 

11 

9 

Fata. 

1 ^ 

1 

6 

Wepowie .. 

I t 

26 

23 

Penola . 

j|l 

2 

7 

Wepowie Women’s 

1607 

— 

— 

Penola Women’s ... 

t 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt Women’s 

t 

19 

17 

Penwortham. 

♦ 

27 

26 

Williamstown Wm’s 

1608 

6 

4 

Petersville. 

♦ 

20 

24 

Willow ie. 

4 

■ 

26 

13 

Petina . 

t 

23 

28 

Wilmington. 

t 

12 

10 

Finbong . 


— 

— 

Wirrabara. 

* 

_ 

— 

Pinnaroo. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wirrilla . 

« 

23 

1 21 

Pinnaroo Women's . 

1606 

1 

6 

WirriUa Women’s .. 


7 

6 

Port Elliot. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wirrulla. 

* 

20 

18 

Pygery. 

t 

26 

24 

Wolseley . 

* 

11 

9 

Pygery Women’s .. 

t 

— 

— 

Wudinna. 

* 



<)uoni.. 

s 

.... 

— 

Yeuinarie . 

t 

26 

24 

Bamoo. 

1487 

26 

23 

Yandiah. 

t 

8 

13 

RedhiU. 

t 

_ 

— 

Yaninee. 

« 


.. 

Bmidelsham . 

t 

23 

21 

Yeelanna. 

* 

27 

26 

Betiiidslsham Women’s 

t 

... 


Yundi. 

t 

20 

18 

Bitrvffton . 

♦ 

11 

9 

Yurgo... 

t 



BoWrts ft Verrao . < 

* 

— 

— 

[ Yurgo Women’s.... 

t 

— 

1 —^ 


* No npoiis (MeiTvd during the month of Majr. fHeldoTW. slniooeM. tBonnali' 
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AGRI^LTURAL bureau of south AUSTRALIA 


V 

postcard to tbe Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If tho nearest Brhnch is too far from the reader’s home^ the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Bureau eubsoription rate of 2s. per annum, which was recommended at 
the 1933 Congress, applies to all members as from August Ist, 1984, with the • 
following ezcep wus:—Life Members, Branch Secretaries, and members who reside 
In the same house as (a) a Life Member, or (b) a Branch Secretary, or (c) a 
enbscribing member. Subject to the foregoing exceptions, new members Joining 
during the months of July to December will pay 2 b. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and 2s. for each 
succeeding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee is exempt.] 

MEN’S BRANCHES. 

VETERINARY FIRST AID CABINET. 

[In view of the outstanding success which has attended the establishment of a 
Veterinary First Aid Cabinet by the Mundalla Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
and because of the wider interest being taken in all forms of livestock hushcmdry, 
the following information—supplied by the Secretary of the Mundalla Branch, Mr, 
A, Boss—is published, in the thought that it may be of value to other Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau,] 

For some years I had a small veterinary first-aid outfit for my own use, and 
used to help neighbours with sick animals occasionally. 

These people saw' the advantage of having an outfit on hand in causes of sick¬ 
ness and accident to farm stock, and introduced the matter at a Bureau meeting. 
At that meeting a scheme was drawn up giving an idea of what an outfit would 
need to consist of and an estimate of what it would cost. This was done, and it 
was left in my hands to go ahead. 


GRUBBWflfe!^ 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIOH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

MONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES .THE TASIL 

Removing the most stubborn obstades dcanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious— its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over IJ acres from one 

Each^part^dewgned for simplidty, easy handling^and long troubledree service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

AbeuioE sT0CKisTs^.i»ij« “‘•' 

TRBWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC 
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The matter of raising funds did not present any very great difficulties, as the 
members wanted the outfit and knew about what it would cost to establish it, so 
donations came in fairly freely, some donating cash and others equipment, such 
as milk fever outfits, &c. The local Gun Club headed the list with a donation 
of £7. 

While engaged in the preparation of the outfit the idea came to me that it would 
be a good plan to stage the outfit at our Bureau Social and have it declared open 
for service by an officer of the Advisory Board. This would give all an oppor¬ 
tunity to see and inspect it, and also create an interest'^that would make it easy 
to raise more money if necessary. 

For this purpose a good cabinet was required. 1 donated the timber as my 
share towards the outfit and Mr.* Herring (a local eaiqjenter) built it free of 
charge. Medicines and appliances were purchased with the money donated. After 
that it was no trouble to get funds—everybody wanted to give something towards 
it, and it is now as complete as it could possibly be. In fact, it has grown from a 
Veterinary First-aid outfit to a Veterinary Service, and is just about a full-time 
job attending to it. 



In regard to running the outfit: It is run on business lines on a cash basis. We 
have a docket book similar to those used by stores, and every purchaser of 
medicines, &c., receives a docket, a copy of which is filed. By this means we can 
always check up at any time and see exactly how we stand. A diary is also kept 
in which every case is entered up with the result of the treatment. This is very 
important. Instruments, such as milk fever outfits, syringe, &c,, are hired out at 
a charge which it is considered will provide sufficient to replace them when worn 
out. This money is ^^ear-marked” for that purpose and is not used for anything 
else. 

The medicines are sold out at cost price, plus about Id. in the shilling to provide 
for any bad debts. As the goods are sold out they are replaced, and the thing now 
keeps itself going. Donations are coming in and will continue to do so from 
grateful persons who have had animals successfully treated and more equipment 
is thereby added to the cabinet. 
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In regard to medicines, drugs, &c.: The local storekeeper, who is a good member 
of our Branch and very much interested in our work, is supplying us with goods 
at wholesale prices and our local chemist is also supplying drugs, &c., so that 
members not only have a first class Veterinary outfit available to them, but are 
also able to treat their sick animals with the least possible expense. Our doctor, 
too, is very interested and has offered his help at any time. 

Of[i(?ers of the Stock and Brands office are always glad to assist us at all times. 
We have found out from experience what is a suitable quantity of each medicine 
to keep in stock, and a list of medicines, &c., is set out hereunder, with the quan¬ 
tities, which may prove useful to any one stocking up a cabinet for the first time. 
All drugs, i&c., for hypodermic injection, local anaesthetic, &c., the local chemist 
prepares for me as required:— 


So(}a bi carb., 21bs. 

Soda—carb., 1 lb. 

Oil—raw linseed, ^gall. 
Oil of turps, 1 pint 
Oil—camphorated, 11b. 
Oil—olive, 1 pint 
Oil—castor, 11b. 

Oil—eucalyptus, 4ozs. 
OopiMjr sulph., 11b. 
Stockholm tar, 11b. 
Methylated spirit, 1 pint 
Treacle, 21bs. 

Ginger—ground, 11b. 
Mag. sulphate, 61bs. 
Boric acid, lib. 
Lysolj'llb. 

Iodine tr., lib. 

Perm, potash, 2ozs. 
Saltpetre, ilb. 


Zinc, sulph. tabs., 100 
Perchloride mercury tabs., 100 
Nux vomicn, 11b. 

Aconite, 2oz8. 

Sweet spirits nitre, 41b. 
Aromatic sp. ammonia, ^Ib. 
Laudanum, 4oz8. 

Chlorodyne (vet.), 3ozs. 
Chloral hydrate, iozs. 

Aloe balls, 6 
Hyposulphite soda, lib. 
Iodoform, 4ozs. 

Bismuth subnitrate, 4oz8. 
Glycerine, lib. 

Paraffin oil, 2 pints 
1 in 8 red iodide blister, 2ozs. 
Sulphur, lib. 

Alum, 4ozs. 

Zinc oxide. Jib. 


Petroleum jelly, Hb. 

A few instruments, &c., that would be absolutely necessary:— 

1 or 2 milk fever outfits 

1 enema syringe (hose and funnel is good substitute) 

1 dressing forcep 

1 curved scissors, 7in. A piece of lin. garden hose about 

1 mmsure glass, 2oz8. Sin. or Din. long slipped over the neck 

1 trocar and canula of a beer bottle is excellent fo-r 

Jdoz. assorted needles drenching with—better than an cx- 

Hank ligature silk I^ensive drenching bit. 

Cotton wool 

The medicines and appliances, &c., mentioned are by no means a complete list, 
but are ample to provide a first-class First-Aid outfit. 

We have found out from experience and observation what prescriptions give 
best results in many cases, and if any Branch is interested the information is 
available on application. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


MOUNT GAMBTER (Average annual rainfall, 3().55in.). 

May 11th.—Attendance, 17 visitors. 

Certificates Presented. —On behalf of the donor of the cup for the best crop of 
wheat (Mr. A. Patzel), Mr. A. Sassanowaky handed the trophy to Mr. F. L. Koop, who 
won first with D4 points. A cash prize of £1 Is. also went with the cup. Other prizes 
were presented to the following:—Class 2 (barley)—Mr. A. H. A. Allen, lat, with 
106 5 points- Mr. L, T. Whitehead, second. Class 3 (potatoes)-^First, Mr. B. Kannen- 
berg- second. Clover Estates. Class 4 (pastures)—Mr. W. F. Button first, with 94 
points- Mr. Cain, second, aass 5 (oats)—Hill Bros. 1024 points, first; second. Mr. 
W. Harfull, 101 points. Class 6—Snowflakes—No competition. Class 7 (maize) — 
E. A. Kannenberg, 814 points, first; second, S. Norman, 81 points. . , ^ 

Herd Testing. _Mr. Saseanowsky thought that the time had come when herd testing 

was necessary in this district. There was no doubt that the South-East was gradually 
turning to dairying. The potato industry was practically exterminated, and they had 
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to take on something ^ere the carriage on produce was not so high. He thought that 
Boon a huge herd testing society in the whole district would be formed, and in the course 
of eight or nine years the benefit would be apparent. In any part of Hurope or 
America, he said, certain districts had a certain class of cow, and they brought it 
to the highest point of breeding. They shpuld have that in the South-East. It would 
be advisable to specialise in the milking Shorthorn or the Holstein, the two outstanding 
cows for cheese making. (Secretary, G. Gurry.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Allandale East . 

27/4/34 

12 

Conference Reports. 

J. Haslett 

Keith. 

20/4/34 

8 

Address—A. L. Warren . 

C. Densley 

Mundalla. 

26/4/34 

16 

Address—^Mrs. L. Cook .. 

A. Ross 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUGH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

APPILA (Average annual rainfall, 14.66in.). 

May 4th.—Attendance, 14. 

Home Gardening. —Paper read by Mr. A. Harvie:—^'In laying out a homo garden, 
allow plent of apa<ce when fencing so that when the trees grow up the stock will 
not be able to reach them. Apart from the pleasure and satisfaction of having a 
plentiful supply of fresh fruit and vegetables for preparing the meals, most house¬ 
wives realise the financial saving derived from the home garden. For fruit trees, 
early and late varieties of apples, apricots, peaches, pears, &c., are recommended. 
Vegetables ,—Good cultivation and early sowing are essential for success. It is not 
always advisable to wait for general rains before sowing seeds or setting out seedlings. 
The best time to start sowing for spring use is in March, and for summer and autumn 
use in September and October, but the latter does not apply so much in this district 
unless there is an ample supply of good water, because it takes a considerable 
amount of water to keep the soil moist during summer. Turnips, carrots, beetroot, 
etc., do best when planted in rows and then thinned out. It is not advisable to use 
stable manure when sowing root crops, but plant in soil that has been heavily 
manured the previous year. The highest and best drained position of land should be 
selected for winter cultivation, and the most important point is to keep the soil loose 
and free from weeds. Transplanting should be done in the evening or on a dull, damp 
day, and each plant watered immediately after planting, even if the soil is moist. 
Almost any kind of vegetable can be planted during September, providing one is able 
to water them when necessary. Tomatoes are hot weather plants, and many failures 
are caused by too early planting, when the soil is cold and wet. When late frosts 
are likely to occur, protection is necessary. Before planting cucumbers, the ground 
should be prepared by mixing well-rotted stable manure with the earth in a trench 
which has been dug about 6in. deep. Pumpkins, melons, and marrows, &c., require 
similar treatment. Before the dry weather sets in it is a good plan to mulch with a 
good layer of stable manure. Beetroot does well in a light sandy soil. On no account 
use manure, unless dug deeply into the soil. The roots will most likely be forked. 
The ground between the rows of all growing crops should be kept in a loose, open 
condition by surface cultivation. The flower garden, no matter how small, helps to 
improve the appearance of the home, and provides pleasant recreation for most 
women. Plants can be secured to suit almost any locality, soil, or position. Hardy 
shrubs make a good display, and when once established require very little attention. 
The same applies to a hedge, which, if well clipped, gives a neat, complete appearance 
to the garden.'' (Secretary, E. Wurst.) 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, I2.31in.). 

May let.—^Attendance, 13. 

Farm Eoonohy. —Mr. L. Jarvis read the following paper:—^'Horses are to be found 
on nearly every farm, and of all farm cmimals should be kept as few in number as 
pocufible. It is a good plan to breed a few foals each year to maintain a team of young 
and active anin$a& Harness should be oiled at least twice a year. Mutton fat, neats- 
foot oily and a little Stockholm tar make a good harness dressing. Implements are 
too otim left standing in the w<eather; one season in the open does more harm than 
the work they do in two yeara A good shed of timber and straw will guard them 
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against all weather. All woodwork of the machinery should have a coat of paint occa¬ 
sionally. Fences should be re-strained if ‘wires become broken or slack, and new posts 
used to replace luiy that are broken. This will make the fence last for a number of 
years. Gates can be constructed at little expense out of old piping or a few shillings’ 
worth of timber and a few bolts. Hinges can be made out of old parts of machinery. 
Tools should always be kept in the one .place; it often takes longer to find the tools 
than it does to do the job.” 

Mr. F. Williams read a paper, ”Mendelism.” (Secretary, A. Grossman.) 


Other Beports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 1 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wepowie . 

1 

14 

Address—W. J. Spaft’ord 

E. Roocke 

Wepowie . 

23/4/34 

10 

Address—K. L. Orchard . 

E. Roocke 

Wilmington .... 

11/5/34 

27 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

C. Cole 


MIDDLE NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOtTC^H TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

MUBRAYTOWN. 

April 21st.—Attendance, 7. 

The Oat CiiOP. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Pitman) contributi'd the following 
paper:—“The farmer who grew oats for sale last year found then a very profitable 
crop. Throughout all of the older settled areas there has been a very keen demand 
for seed oats. Oats can be grown with very little trouble if sown early in the season, 
t.e., by, say, the middle of May. My practice has been to grow oats on wheat stubble 
ground, sowing direct w'ith the combine on the burn, as soon as possible after burning. 
Sown on fallow, oats produce a rank, high crop that is difficult to either cut or reap. 
I liave growm Algerian, Mortgage Lifter, Sunrise, Cape, and Guyra, and while giving 
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satisfactory yields, most of them are not early enough to be done with before the wheat 
was ready to reap. Mainly for that reason I have grown Early Burt for a number of 
years. I am trying a small area of Palestine oats this year. Early Burt is a fairly 
sweet oat; most livestock will, when grazing, leave other crops alone and feed off this 
variety. If cutting oats for hay, cut according to the time needed for the variety 
grown. Some oats if cut green prove bitter when chaffed, up, while others, if left to 
ripen, are not eaten very readily. As oaten hay alone when cut for chaff is heating on 
horses, I prefer, if possible, to put in the stack alternative loads of oaten and wheaten 
hay which makes good feeding chaff for stock. If leaving the oats to strip and tlie 
crop is at all hea\y, make a big lip seivo for the header. Oats can be stripped in much 
cooler weather than wheats. Storing .—I much prefer to tip them out loose in a corner 
of the bam, building a bag wall to keep them up. If stosed in bags, rats and mice- 
do a lot of damage. ’ * In the discussion which followed all took part. Mr. Borgas s«aid 
that oats at a clearing sale realized 12s. 2d. a bag, and they were being delivered at 
Port Augusta for sheep feed from I^imba at 8s. bag. He preferred Pride of York for 
grain, being a plump, short-strawed variety that did not shako in rough weather. Ho 
preferred to cultivate before sowing and found oats cleaned the weeds off a paddock 
better than any other crop. Oats for hay should be cut fairly green. He would sow 
one bag of oate to 2 acres, and thought every farmer could use for hay and grain from 
.SO to 40 acres each year for his horses. Mr. Joppich spoke of the large areas of onts 
grown in Western Victoria, where the oats were fed off by stock to a large extent. 
Oaten stubble was one of the best feed stubbles for all livestock. He ploughed a 'May- 
out^^ paddock, and although the ground would not work down, he reaped a 7i*bag 
crop. He preferred to fire-work stubble land before sowing oats. Mr. Bleischke said 
they w’cre trying out oats this year as sheep feed, and asked how much per acre should 
be sown. Mr. Pitman advised about two bags to 5 acres. There would probably l>e 
some very cheap oats in 19.14-19.15, for nearly every farmer was sowing this seeding. 
It "was a waste of time and labour to grow oats on fallowed land. 


Other Reports Rereived. 


Branch. j 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. j 

Secretary. 

Jamestown .... 

7/6/34 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

B. Phillips 

Red Hill . 1 

7/5/34 

9 

“ Sheep on the Farm,” 

W. Cronin 

S. Pengilly 

Wandearah. 

2/5/34 

23 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

J. O’Shaughnossy 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

SUTHERLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 10.88in.). 

February 8th.—^Attendance, 55. 

Mr. W. 0. Johnston (District Instructor) delivered an address, ‘'Sidelines on the 
Farm. ’ ’ 

A special neeting was held on February 23rd to discuss pasture experimental work. 

Bookkeeping. —^Mr. W. Twartz read the following paper at the March meeting, 
which was attended by 14 members and 9 visitors:—“Every fiarmer should do a certain 
amount of bookkeeping, the saniio as other business people. The farm is a business,, 
and it is very necessary to know whether it is a paying proposition. It is too great 
a tax on the mind to attempt to memorise the many affairs connected with the working 
of a fair-sized farm. The practice of recording transactions on odd pieces of i)aper, 
and reference to the heel of a cheque book or a file of receipts, is very unsatisfactory. 
To enable a farmer to correctly estimate his profits and losses it is absolutely necessary 
for him to keep books. Farmers should keep separate books for each sideline / as 
well as for the farm. The number of books will depend on the nature of the business, 
but three books are absolutely necessary, viz., waste book, journal, and ledger. The 
waste book contains a record of all transactions as they occur, but for temiporary 
purposes only. From tiie waste book the items are entered into the journal and ledger. 
Every 12 months the farmer should make a valuation of his stock and plant, and draw 
up a" balance-sheet. Double entry bookkeeping has many advantages over single entry, 
and is so called because each transaction is recorded twice--one relating to the giver, 
the other to the receiver. Farmers that have really no knowledge of bookkeeping should 
at least keep records of income and expenditure, and all receipts and account sales 
should be filed. By doing bookkeeping on the farm farmers save a lot of time and 
money, especially when filling in income tax returns. Farmers who have sheep should 
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also have a special book for wool and shearing records, showing how much wool was 
clipped and how ’iiany shoop wore shorn. The number of sheep on the holding should 
be recorded from time to time, and any sold or slaughtered deducted. Farmers should 
keep a crop record showing how many acres sown, times worked, kind of wheat, &c., and 
the number of bags reaped. The number of cows milked during the year should be 
recorded, and w^hen the cream cheque eomes the butterfat lbs. booked down, and 
at the end of the year it will be easy to calculate how much each cow is giving. By 
keeping those records it is easy to see if the farming mx'thods are improving, and if 
tho farm is carrying more and better stock. It mil also fmdlitate the compilation of 
statistics. Trusting to memory is a very unreliable way of doing it. Wliere farmers 
have a rain gauge the falls should always be recorded, and it is always handy to know 
how much rain has fallen on the farm for the ye^r. It is just a few minutes every 
now and again to keep i)articulars up to date, and the information obtained will be 
Avell worth keeping. The principles of bookkeeping are in every way necessary for a 
farmer's business, and tho little time spent will be amply repaid." 

Storing Fodder. —^Paper read by Mr. K Niemz:—"During seasons of periodical 
drought farmers turn their attention to the all-important question of fodder storage. A 
largo number of farmers in this district do not give this important matter due con¬ 
sideration. While seasons are bountiful they forget to reservo fodder for the lean years 
which will come again. An important operation of farm activities should bo the con¬ 
servation of fodder of some dcscriiitiou. Every farmer should make large stacks of 
straw ill good seasons w'hich will last for many years without getting damaged by 
Aveather or mice, and in time of drought it can lie fed, mixed with a little hay. This 
Avould be much ch(‘aper than purchasing hay chat! at a high price. The best method 
of storing fodder for dairying cows in good years is to make ensilage. Hay conser¬ 
vation does not appear to be the most successful, liecause of mice. Cocky chaff is 
also a valuable fodder. When storing hay and chaff each should have a good bedding 
of straw and good straw covering to prevent damage by rain and mould. If preserved 
under a goo<l shelter it will keep for years. Ensilage is not suitable for feeding 
horses." (Secretary, E. Schiller.) 
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TRURO (Average annual rainfall^ 19.95in.). 

February 19th.—Attendance, 15. 

Harvest Reports. —Trophies for this year’s local Crop Competition Avcro presented. 
Mr. L. Miller gained the first prize with 95 points with Gallipoli and Nugget varieties 
of wheat. Mr. \V. Rice was awai’ded .second prize with 90.5 points with Dan and 
Sword wheats. The crops through the district averaged from 8 to ilObush. on fallow,, 
the lower returns owing to the early sown ground becoming set due to the early ruins. 
Ploughed ground returned an average of Idbush. Oats averaged 8 to 15 bags and 
barley 9 to 10 bags. Hay cuts were ui) to the average, yielding from 30c^s. to 
2 tons per acre. (Secretary, L. llavis.) 


WASLKYS. 

February 8th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. T. Day reported: Throughout the district Sword proved the 
best variety. He had not seen a bad crop during the four years it had been grown. 
Yield, 34bush. Nabawa only yielded ISbush. and was inclined to grow rank. Prior’s 
barley sown on late fallow produced 38bush., and 20bush. were obtained on stubble 
land. Mr. R. Currie: Sword 28bush. on fallow following oats. Nabawa on fallow 
after wheat 12bu8h. Barley on glass land ploughed prior to sowing during May yielded 
27bush. as compared with 18bush. on stubble; both treated with 501bs. of 45 per cent, 
super per acre. Oats on stubble land and fed oflF twice yieldetl H tons of hay as 
against 1 ton on land ploughed up after grass; both sown with 601bs. of 45 per cent, 
super per acre. Mr. A. Scllick; Sw’ord, early sown, 33bush. per acre. Ford frost 
affected. Nabawa on poorer fallow ISbush. per acre. Barley on stubble land 15bush. 
good sample; whilst oats on stubble only grew feed, although 2bush. was sown per 
acre together with Icwt. super. Mr. E. Day: Sword (Selection No. 3) yielded 9bush. 
better than Nabawa. Gluclub yielded the same as Nabawa. Sword (Selection No. 2) 
yielded 3bush. more per acre than first variety, very tough to thresh, but grew very 
thitek. Taldra ISbush., against Sword 33bush. Mr. L. George: Sword 33bush, Ford 
24bu8h., Nabawa on ploughed land ISbush. Mr. J. Koch sowed Sword (Nos. 1 and 2), 
much prefered No. 1 as it stood up better, whilst No. 2 had to be reaped one way during 
hot weather. Barley sown with super and ammonia on stubble land produced 2bu8h. 
more per acre than that sown with super. Better results were obtained on clay land 
following oat pasture ploughed in February than on stub})le land stirred up witli 
cultivator. (Secretary, C. Currie.) 

Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Stockport . 

27/4/34 

16 

Address—^F. W. Coleman 

L. Klaffer 

Nantawarra .... 

1/5/34 

10 1 

Address—R. Herriott ... 

S. Herbert 

Black Springs .. 

1/6/34 

20 1 

Address—^W. J. Spafford 

K. Dunn 

Buchanan . 

4/6/34 

12 1 

“ Farm Pests ” Culberton 

L. Bell 

Rosedale . 

20/4/34 

18 ! 

Question Box . 

S. Sincock 

Tarlee. 

8/6/34 

15 1 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

N. Clarke 

Snowtown. 

11/6/34 

12 1 

Question Box . 

A. Hocking 

Wasleys. 

12/4/34 

12 1 

Address—S. Pimlott_ 

C. Currie 

Wasleys. 

10/6/34 

35 

Illustrated Address—Mr. 

' Ouster 

C. Currie 


TOBKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 
WHEAT DISEASES. 


[Paper read hy Mr, L, Carter at the April meeting of the Boors* Plai/na Bramoh,'] 
From time to time wheat yields are considerably lowered by the devastating attacks 
of various diseases such as stinking smut or bunt, loose or flying smut, flag smut, 
take-all, foot rot, rust, &c. Each disease is caused by a parasitic fungus which may 
cause severe losses at some period or other in practically every district. Fortunately 
rust is somewhat intermittent in its attacks, several seasons often elapsing between 
serious outbreaks. Frequently others are met with year by year and tend to cause* 
increased losses unless special control method are adopted to combat them. For years 
efforts have been made to produce resistant varieties and partial suiccess has been 
achieved in several casein. Early maturing rust escaping varieties have been produced 
and extensive -experiments carried out to combat flag smut, &c., but complete success 
is difficult as varieties displaying these characteristics have been found in numerous 
cases to be far from prolific enough. 
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Smuts. 

The twa wheat diseases, bunt, ball smut ox stinking smut, and loose or flying smut 
are commonly known as smut. When a farmer refers to smut he usually means stinking 
smut or bunt which is caused either by Tilletia tritiai or TiUetia Utevis, two closely 
related fungi. Stinking smut and flying smut differ greatly, but from the growers' 
point of view the main one is in the treatment of seed. Stinking smut, which gets its 
name from the objectionable smell noticeable if only a little is present in the grain, 
can be treated in infected seed, but to do so in the case of flying smut requires a very 
intricate process. 

Stinking Smut or Bunt. 

In this disease minute black particles are frequently found adhering to the grain 
and though commonly called smut they might more correctly be defined as bunt as they 
are really the spores of a fungus just as grains are the seeds of the cereals. Ger¬ 
minating in the soil the fungus growth of these spores under suitable conditiona enters 
the germinating seedling and grows with it, living on the plant tissues to finally produce 
the * ^ bunted ear.'' Enclosed in the ovaries and glumes these spores cannot escape. At 
first they appear somewhat greasy, but later they dry and harden. This mass of spores 
in the ovary is spoken of as a bunt ball, resulting in the disease being commonly called 
^*ball smut." The fungus grows to maturity with the plant, and finally produces 
spores in the ear which replace the normal grain. These si)ores are produced in enor- 
jnous numbers, one single bunt ball no larger than a wheat grain being calculated to 
contain approximately 4,000,000 spores, which if evenly distributed are sufficient to supply 
each grain in a bushel of wheat with from 4 to 6 spores, each capable of causing the 
resulting plant to be diseased. Infection from soil which has previously grown smutted 
crops is possible, though fortunately is relatively rare. The chief cause of the smut 
is the sowing of seed with healthy spores adhering to it. It follows therefore that if 
the vitality of these spores can be destroyed or the fungoid growth resulting from such 
spores is destroyed the crop will be clean. Methods have been introduced which success¬ 
fully bring about such results. Occasionally as in self sown crops there may be suffi- 
rient moisture present in the soil to germinate the s})ores of the fungus without ger¬ 
minating the wheat. As a result the fungus plant is unable to attack the wheat and 
dies before the wheat germinates. Too much is left to chance by trusting to this hap¬ 
hazard result so that early sowing is not sufficiently trustworthy for farmers and 
pickling methods are recommended. 
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Wheat Pickling. 

Seed Treatment as a Control Method .—Satisfactory success in combating stinking 
smut has resulted from treating seed prior to sowing. Two distinct treatments are 
available, namely dry dusting with copper carbonate and wet pickling with bluestone 
(copper sulphate) or formalin 

Dry Piekling .—Thoroughly dusting wheat grain with copper carbonate powder at 
the rate of approximately 2ozs. per bushel has proved comparatively satisfactory 
control of this disease in seed samples not seriously infected. Furthermore, copper 
carbonate appears to i>revent injury from attacks of ordinary soil fungi, thereby 
improving the yield in some instances where non-smutted grain has been treated with 
the |>owder before sowing. The dry method of pickling h^s advantages over the wet 
methods in that it may be done at any time of the year and the grain so treated stored 
until required for seeding. Further, it is less troublesome and fool-proof to carry out 
since no solution of correct strength need be made up as is necessary in wet pickling, 
to overcome the danger of lowering germinating capacity of the seed by using solutions 
of incorrect strength. It must be remembered that the powder if breathed causes 
nausea and in large (juantities is poisonous so that in dusting, an air-tight churn 
should be used if possible. The farmer is recommended to always pickle in the open 
where if a little care is exercised there need be no fear of any ill effects ever resulting. 

Wet Methods .—Bluestone pickling has become obsolete in many districts on account 
of the poor germination often resulting from seed treated with this pickle. Where this 
wet method is still used the solution recommended is 1-l^lbs. copper sulphate to 
iOgalls. of water in which the seed is dipped for 3 minutes then drained and allowed 
to dry for at least 12 hours before sowing. Unfortunately reinfection may take place 
immediately the solution has dried, as this pickle is only effective while wet. In the 
case of badly bunted wheat samples fresh seed samples should be selected, but if the 
farmer must sow the dirty seed it is recommended that he first pickle the seed in a 
bluestone solution (lilbs. copper sulphate in lOgalls. of water) then spread the seed 
on a floor or tiirpaulin and immediately sprinkle the whole with a solution of limewater 
(lib. of quicklime to lOgalls. of cold water,' using the clear water decanted off) and 
turn the seed several times with a shovel. If formalin is to bo used care should be 
taken that a J per <^ent, solution be used (lib. formalin td dOgalls. of water). Though 
formalin if correctly applied does not hinder the germinating capacity of wheat seed 
as much as bluestone, it has been found that where the seed is not sown within 2 days, 
a poor germination results. Wherever w^et pickling methods are used the farmer should 
float off as many bunt balls as possible. 

Loose or Flying Smut. 

Wheat affected with this disease which is caused by the parasitic fungus, Ustilage 
tritid frequently has somewhat stunted stalks. The smut is produced in the ovaries 
and destroys the parts of the flower. The spores produ-ced arc a blackish powder 
easily blown about, which characteristic, together with the freedom from objectionable 
odours, serves to distinguish this disease from stinking smut. Infection can only be 
produced by spores which are blown on the flower just after heading and cannot result 
from spores on the outside of the grain or in the soil. Under favourable conditions 
tile spores germinate, the fungoid threads produced entering the ovary and remain 
dormant in the embryo of the apparently normal grain. Tliese threads grow up with 
the plant when such infected grain is sown and produce the disease once more so that 
the treatment recommended for bunt has no appreciable effect on this disease. 

Control Measures .—Seed should always be selected from a crop which examined at 
flowering time proved to be unaffected. Fortunately the disease is not nearly so com¬ 
monly met with in South Australia as stinking smut. Where it is necessary to sow 
seed infected with this disease the hot water method is recommended. There are 
several modifications of this intricate treatment though both are tedious and far from 
convenient on the farm. In America they advocate soaking the seed for lO minutes in 
hot water at a temperature of 129 ®F. or 54 ®0., taking pains to maintain a constant 
temperature. 

Flag Smut. 

The parasitic fungus TJrocystis tritid causes the disease known as flag smut, which is 
sometimes responsible for serious losses in wheat crops, reducing the yield in some cases 
as much as 50 per cent. In its early stages the disease, which only attacks wheat, 
is difficult to detect. Later the leaves take on a leaden or faintly bluish hue. As the 
crop heads it is noticeable that the flag is curled and abnormally grey. At harvest 
time the grey flag breaks into innumerable line sooty black spores which are readily 
distributed on'er the soil and throughout the harvested grain. The disease may be 
prbpapated by the germination of spores in the ground or of spores attached to the seed. 

Control Measures ,—Though copper carbonate has proved effective in treating spores 
attached to the seed grain it is apparently not sufficient to combat the spores already 
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in the soil. Introducing rotations where another crop not susceptible to the disease ia 
sown, followed by a year's fallow before sowing wheat, for example oats-fallow-wheat 
has proved very effective. The seedbed should be thoroughly prepared early and 
shallow sowing of early maturing varieties such, as Nabawa and Yandilla King, &c., is 
recommended. Burning the wheat stubble destroys many spores which might otherwise 
be left healthy and free to attack the next wheat crop sown. The practice of feeding 
livestock with diseased hay is indeed unwise, as it has been proved that the spores 
of dag smut pass uninjured through animals. 

Stem Busts. 

These appear later in the season than leaf rust, and may be observed in the com¬ 
mencement of summer. The first signs are pale yellow spots on the leaves evident 
when the plant is held to the light. Some days later large reddish orange patches 
develop, around the edges of which may be seen the ruptured epidermis or leaf covering. 
This rupturing of the epidermis is a feature which characterises stem rust from leaf 
rust. Numerous sj)OTes, known as urcdosporcs or summer spores, are produced o-n these 
reddish patches throughout the season. Being small and light they are readily dis¬ 
tributed by the wind, and under favourable conditions start new centres of infection 
in neighbouring plants. In severe attacks the spores are so numerous that the surface 
of the ground may appear red owing to a covering of these reddish spores. As the 
summer advances and the plants mature the reddish patches change to black owing 
to the production of black resting spores or teleutospores. Teleustospores are incapable 
of infecting wheat but may carry over the disease on the Barberry plant which is 
fortunately rarely found in Australia. Stem rust reduces the yield, and the grain if 
present is generally small and shrivelled, whilst the straw is brown or greyish brown 
and brittle. Tn severe attacks no grain forms and tlie brittle straw is useless. The 
severity of rust attacks de])end on many factors, warm weather, frequent showers, and 
heavy dew favouring the development of rust. Early maturing varieties may ripen so 
early that the grain is fully formed before infection occurs, in which case little damage 
may <x‘cur. Some fertilizers affect the final degree of rustiness of plants by hastening 
or dedaying the ripening process. A few days difference in the ripening of two fields 
of wheat may have a marked influence on the amount of rust which develops. Super 
hastens maturity, aiding the crop to escape rust, while nitrogenous fertilisers pre¬ 
dispose the plant to disease by increasing succulence, and lodging and by delaying 
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maturity. Barley is susceptible to the stem rust of wheat, but oats are not attacked. 
There are two distinct strains of stem rust and apparently some wheats are susceptible 
to one strain and resistant or escape the other strain, and vice versa, while yet other 
varieties of wheat are susceptible or vice versa to both strains of the disease. The 
solution therefore api>ears to be in selecting and breeding rust escaping varieties suitable 
for the various districts. Liberal applications of superphosphate are recommended. 

Leap Rust. 

The <lamage occasioned by this rust (Ptuknnia tritidna), while far less than that 
caused by stem rust, is often of some importance in our crops, appearing later in the 
reason than stem rust. This disease is almost entirely restricted to the leaves, upon 
the upper surface of which it causes light yellowish-red Scattered rust spots which do 
not rupture the epidermis, which is a distinguishing factor when comparing stem and 
leaf rusts. Later in the season black teleutospores are produced,! which serve no useful 
purpose in the life cycle in Australia. The red uredospores are responsible for propa¬ 
gating this rust in Australia and carrying it over from season to season. Fortunately 
this leaf rust only attacks wheat so that the introduction of suitable rotations assists 
ill starving out the disease. 

Control Measures ,—Early maturing resistant or escaping varieties of wheat should 
be sown and liberal quantities of superphosphate drilled with the seed that the plants 
may have every opportunity of maturing early, so escaping severe leaf rust attacks. 
Careful fallowing and early seeding are beneficial. In very wet soils drainage mtiy 
prove to be of assistance as very damp conditions tend to favour the spread of rust. 

Take-all. ‘ 

The fungus Ophioholus fframimiis which causes take-all exists in the soil and attacks 
the roots of the wheat plant. At first the disease makes its appearance in patches which 
are usually round, being large or small according to the severity of the attack. Some¬ 
times the affected plants give rise to ears which are white and possess no grain, which 
has led to the term white heads.'’ Only in rare cases is any grain present in these 

white heads" and if found is pinched. The straw of such plants is found to be 
discoloured at the base or butt and blackened from the ground level upwards for as 
much as two inches. Roots, especially in the later stages of the disease, show an 
abnormal development of root hairs producing a "fuzzy" or "woolly" appearance. 
Further, the roots become brittle and break off readily if pulled up. Sometimes an 
excessive development of secondary roots is noticeable. In later stages the butts of 
the plants are frequently completely rotted through and the leaves above show mal¬ 
nutrition. Examined microscopically the plants show a felt-like mycelium of fungoid 
threads or a i)late of brown to black colour is noticed encrusting the stem and leaf 
slieaths of the plant at the base. These threads ramify the tissues at the base of the 
plant and cause the early death of many cells. In very advjinced stages the blackened 
basal straws may show the development of fungoid spore cases w’hich shed loose’ spores 
into the soil. All infection takes place from the soil, the young growing wheat plant 
being attacked by the fungus, the threads of which enter the plant near the ground 
level, establish themselves in the root system and lower portions of the stems living 
parasitically at the expense of the wheat plant. Other hosts affected and conveying 
the disease are barley grass, broome grasses, pyrum, &c. Cultivated barley is attacked, 
but oats only rarely. 

Cmtrol Measures .—^Burning stubble of a take-all crop certainly destroys many spores 
on the surface but those in the soil are generally unaffected. To defeat these healthy 
spores the farmer must introduce' oats into the crop rotation (if not already practised). 
Such familiar rotations as early fallow, oats, early fallow, wheat, or early fallow, oats 
(feed off), oats (harvested), fallow, wheat, assist in killing out the disease. It has been 
recommended that where severe attacks of the disease have occurred no wheat crop should 
be sown for at least five years. Under no condition should the farmer plough take-all 
patches when dry and dusty, as this materially favours the epread of the disease spores. 
Late fallowing is claimed to be worse in the ease of take-all ground than no fallow at 
all. Many favour the seeding of early maturing varieties which may get a good start 
on the disease. It should be emphasised that where an attack of take-all is to be feared 
no wheat crops should be fed off, as the netback to the plants apparently predisposes 
them to attacks from the disease. 

Foot Rot.. 

It is considered that the disease foot rot is caused by either of the two parasitic fungi, 
Helminthosporvum sativum or Woj^wwicia gramims. Outbreaks are generally observed 
shortly after flowering time. Isolated heads appear to be ripening off prematurely, and 
either fail to set grain or produce grain which finally becomes shrivelled and practically 
worthless Though most frequently seen in scattered patches the disease may occur in 
definite areas. Plants affected are sometimes killed in the seedling stage, whilst in 
snore mature plants poor stooling may result, and only a few heads set seed. As in 
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ta*ke-all, which disease foot rot closely resembles, there is an abnormal development of 
secondary roots, causing a “fuzzy»» ai>pearance. Furthermore, the roots are so brittle 
that they break off easily if the plant is pulled up. Close cxuniination of such plants 
at or below ground level shows characteristics brovrnish markings of the straw and 
leaf sheaths. Sometimes the markings are in the form of brownish tobacco-coloured 
streaks or spots, and at other times there is a uniform discoloration of both straw .nnd 
sheath. In a dead plant the destruction extends into the straw, and the basal colour of 
the plpt is ashen grey, though sometiiTUCs it may be charred or black as in take-all. 
Infection takes place via the soil, consequently stubble and refuse serve as hosts to carry 
it oyor froin crop to crop. Only in relatively few case is the diseiise carried over in the 
seed, in which case a brownish discoloration is noticeable at the germ end of the grain. 
Never sow seed showing indication of the jjresence of foot rot. Barley, barley grass, 
Brome grasses, and spear grasses are attacked by this disease, but oats is immune. 

^ Control Measures .—^Where the following are practised the losses caused from this 
disease arc minimised. All stubble and refuse should be burned. Rotations including 
bare fallowing and oats as recommended in the control of take-all have proved beneficial. 
Good plump seed samples should be selected where possible, and early sowing employed 
in a carefully prepared seeilbed. As in the case of takc-all the practice of feeding 
off should be discouraged, as the resulting setback to the plant is dangerous. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.64in.). 

March 24th. 

Preparations for Seeding. —Paper road by W. J. Bagnell:—Seeding is the 
beginning of the yearns profits and therefore the land should be well cleared of stumps, 
stones, weeds, and shoots if they can bo destroyed. Good fallowing is half the battle. 
Fallow on heavy land should not be too deep, it spoils the subsoil which is very close 
to the surface—at least from 3in. down. Scratching instead of fallowing is a useless 
proposition. The cultivator is a good fallowing implement prividing it is used at the 
right time, but if the ground is too hard or boggy it does %ot make a satisfactory job. 
The cultivator does not turn in grass which -may lead to diseases. Working back 
fallow^ should be crossed as much as possible to cut through all the ground. Working 
back the fallow is important and should be done at least twice a year. Fallow land 
is the most profitable, tlierefore do not overdo it by trying to do more than can be 
done satisfactorily. The first ^xjrking after fallowing in September gives the ground 
a good airing and kills weeds. A second working can be given in February, and a 
third if necessary before seeding operations. The second should be well done and all 
weeds killed, because there may not be time to go all over the same ground again 
before seeding. If shoots on the fallow are too big for the seeding implements, they 
are best cut, raked, and burnt. Anything to delay seeding operations should be done 
as soon as possible after harvest. When working back the fallow, it is a mistake to 
work deeply, it may spoil the firm seed bed, but go as deep as is necessary to root 
up all weeds that are in the furrows or hollows.^* (Secretary, G. Smith.) 


Oiher Re'ports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Green Patch ... 

26/4/34 

6 

Paper from Journal . 

C. WhiUas 

Tadnarie. 

10/4/34 

9 

Address—F. Jericho .... 

E. Spriggs 

Elbow Hill .... 

24/4/34 

9 

Discussion. 

J. Wildman 

Pygery. 

28/4/34 

13 

Discussion. 

A. Day 

Gungena. 

3/6/34 

10 

Paper from Journal . 

A. Voumard 

Kelly . 

22/5/34 

28 

Question Box . 

F. Ilhnan 

Petina . 

5/6/34 

12 

Address—W. H. 

Brownrigg 

W. Stone 

Kyancutta. 

4/6/34 

14 

j 

Discussion. 

E. Kelly 


RiLSTEBN DISTRICT. 

NUNKEEI. 

February 28th.—Attendance, 17. 

Wheat and Wool. —Paper contributed by Mr. E. Peltz (Hon. Secretary):—^‘^When 
farming in this mallee district a farner should grow wheat and wool, making both 
his main line, for wheatgrowing alone in this district is never a paying proposition, 
even at an average price, and wool on its own is not advisable either, because a farmer 
would not be able to meet his liabilities, although last year's wool receipts exceed those 
for wheat. This light, sandy country does not stand any heavy cropping; it can easily 
be overcropped, and by extensive cropping it will drift more rapidly, especially when 
being fallowed. If the land is not fallowed it will not grow a paying crop unless an 
arti£&ial manure is found that will give the same results off grassland fallow. A 
great deal of this country—as soon as it .is cleared—should never be broken up for 
fallow or wheatgrowing, chiefly white sandhills. Sown with /cats and grasses, top 
dressed every four years, and then used for grazing only would be the best paying 
prox)osition for the white sandhills. This land is too expensive to work against the 
low-yielding crops that grow on them. It might be difiOlcult sometimes to keep them 
separate, but they could be top dressed when the better ground is in wheat if in 
the same paddock. That would give the grass a chance to se^ and get a decent cover* 
in'g over the sand. A farmer should try and divide his farm into no less than seven 
paddockspT-in addition to the small feed paddocks—to get one year's fallow, one wheat, 
one oats oa stubble,* and the re^naining four for grazing. That would give the ground 
four years' spell, and get it into better heart by running sheep on it, after which 
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it could be fallowed and cropped with wheat, &e. Then one sheep on IJ acres on 
the grassland could be run, which will give about two acres to one sheep over the 
whole farm, providing that the land is free from shoots and sown with various grasses. 
When it is all well grassed it might carry more, but overstocking is a poor policy; 
it is better that some feed is wasted rather than make the sheep haw to suffer. The 
latter tells on the lambs and wool prices at once. When that many sheep are carried 
provision must be made for years of drought. Keep oats and hay on hand for hand- 
fceding. By working a farm on this rotation there would be no need to have such a 
strong plant for cultivation, the working expenses would not be so great, and the crop 
returns per acre would be better. The expenses in keeping a flock of sheep are not so 
very great. Be careful when selecting owes which are to be the foundation of the 
flock—big framed, young Merino ewes are the best to buy. Keep a good type of 
medium woolled Merino ram, and always select from the same blood if possible. At 
shearing cull out the inferior ones, and keep young lambs to replace them. If in¬ 
terested in fat lambs keep one or two English rams, and mate them with the ewes 
that have the best wool. Sell those lambs as soon as they are fit, and never keep them 
over for next shearing. Keep the Merinos to maintain the flock. It takes many years 
of hard work and cash to get a new block into the rotation that has been suggested, 
but the farmer should have a plan drawn out under what system he intends to work 
his farm, so that it does not interfere with clearing and fencing operations. If this 
system is carried out a farmer will not go far wrong under normal prices and seasons, 
and will obtain the best results from his farm in the mallee.’^ 



Phalaris tuberoaa is well established on Mr. W. T. Vigar’s grazing land 

at Eden Valley. 


RAMCX). 

March 3rd.—Attendance, 8. 

Tick in Poultry. —Paper read by Mr. J. Boehm:—-‘‘Almost every fruitgrower 
keeps a few head of poultry, and as a rule the fowlhouse is built either of iron, bushes, 
baiil or hessian, and very little care taken of the house m fowls. Finding that my 
fowls were very badly infested with ticks. I mixed about 2 tablespoons of sheep 
dip in Sgalls. of water, and dipped 6 fowls and left them for two days, then I made 
another inspection and found the tick almost cleared. So I mixed another dip, this 
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time using 3 tablespoons and dipped the whole flock. About 10 days later I examined 
3 hens and found no more tick on them. We have since killed a number of roosters, 
but no more ticks have been seen and no more fowls have died. Another cure is to 
brush oil over the fowls. The best oil to use is the oil drained out of a motor car 
or any other oil from an engine, but the dip is quicker and is always effective.'’ 
(Secretary, J. Odgers.) 



Subterranean Glover and Oraes have been conserved as ensilage by Mr. A. E. 1>. 
Francis, Bugle Banges. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of ! 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

j 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Caliph . 

17/4/34 

17 

Addresses—R. L. Griffiths 

W. H. Todd 



and F, C. Richards 


Ta{dan. 

27/4/34 

17 

“ The Dairy Cow,” D. 

P. Hodge 

Marama. 



! Chancellor 

5/5/34 

8 

Formal. 

T. Hinkley 

Overland Comer 

27/4/34 

11 

Question Box . 

L. Atkinson 

Coomandook ... 

7/5/34 

14 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

W. Trestrail 

Taplan. 

16/5/34 I 

16 

Address—R, Chellen. 

P. Hodf^ 

H. McKenzie 

Yuigo. . 

1 

30/4/34 1 

16 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

HARTLEY (Average annuaL rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

March 28th.—Attendance, 12. 

The Austrai.ian Horse. —Paper contributed by Mr. C. Faehrmann—<<A little over 
100 years ago, when tlie first railway journey in history was made, men said that the 
age-long friend of man would vanish from the civiliaation which it had helped to 
create, but such was rot the case. Instead, horses multiplied in spite of the trade 
and trafiSbC carried on by the railways. Horses were needed by the man on the land 
to convey his heavy loads to the railway centres. Other trades arose and horses 
were again called in for their devclopnient. Wlicn the Great War broke out in 1914, 
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<5oal was tlie vital malcrial neetled for mumtions, imliistries, medicines, fuel for the 
Navy and niorchunt fleets, which carried men and food from all parts of the globe. 
This coal could not be produced without the aid of tiny ponies who hauled it along 
the narrow ways in the mines where raachinerj- could not bo safely employed. Without 
these ponies the ships at sea, and the railways, wouldi have ceased to run. The history 
of the horse runs back into centuries, and it is generally believed that the horse 
originated in America, from where it became distributed throughout the whole of the 
•earth, and man by his arts, has developed the horse to suit his requirements. The 
breeding of horses in Australia was commenced in a small way, between 1,780 and 
1,800, and the stock gradually increased until it has reifiched a total of about 2^ 
millions. The Australian horse is regarded as being the toughest domesticated horse 
in the world. Australia is an ideal horse-breeding country, for the climate is so 
suitable that winter stabling of stock is rarely nccessfiry. At various times, however, 
severe droughts are experienced in certain parts of Australia. Gradually water 



On Mr. D. P. Sheppard’s property at Prospect Hill the Advisory Dairy Council 
recently Inspected a good cut of Clover and Grass Hay. 


supplies diminish until duims, creeks, ami other sources of water became exliausted. 
At such timee the thirsty animals have been known to dig holes several feet deep 
in the beds of creeks searching for water. In most cases the grass disap^ars before 
the water gives out. Though hundreds of animals may die before relief is available, 
it is surprising how nmny survive. Bred in many cases from the survivors of the 
above conditions, the Australian horse inherits a measure of toughness that is no 
possessed by the horse of any otlier country. His power for ‘picking up and regain¬ 
ing good condition rapidly, when the first rain comce, is very surprising. During 
the Great War and also the Boer War, in which horses were used in great numbers 
the Australian horse established a reconl for endurance which has not been equaled 
bv the horses of any other country. In some cases, during the campaign in Palestme, 
KrL were known to go without water for 84 hours, covering in the meantime large 
distances witli up to 20 stone on their backs. The present generation is doing very 
little to maintaui the splendid breed of horses that have been handed down to them. 
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The heavy draught horse standard has certainly been improved by careful breedings 
throughout most of the States of the Commonwealth—particularly in Victoria and 
parts of tlie South-East of South Australia. On the other luuitl, the lighter breeds— 
hacks, hunters, buggy, and light van horses, probably due to the advent of the motor 
car—are not quite up to the standard. The breeding of thoroughbreds is fairly well 
catered for by nicing followers, but there is a strong tendency for those breedeif^ 
to see only two points of view—speed and the winning of races. When attending 
important racing fixtures it is remarkable to note the number of geldings and the- 
small number of entires. Many of these geldings, when their racing days are over, 
would make excellent station sires if they were not geldcd*^vith a view of making a 
racing machine of them. The army is chiefly concerned in the breeding of utility 
horses suitable for military purposes. Two types of horses are required—a cavalry 
horse from 15 to 15.3 hands of the hunter stamp, with substance, quality, and true 
action; and a small, compact, light draught horse, from 15 to 15.2 hands, with short 
back, deep body, strong quarters, plenty of bone, juid a good, tnie walker, suitable 



Mr. O. Oleggitt, of Mount Barker Springe, ezhlbite a very fine stand of Perennial 
Bye Grass and Subterranean and White Clovers. 

for artillery" purposes. These animals are becoming harder to obtain. There is a 
demand for them every year from India, Java, and other countries, approximately 
6,000 horses a year being exported, in addition to which about another 5,000 a year 
are required in Australia. In recent years it has been rather difficult to obtjiin the 
standard required by these countries. In some years the Indian Gh)vernment has had 
to go short of its requirements because horses of the requireil type were not available. 
At other times they ha^o had to take reluctantly a horse which falls below the required 
standard. Unless greater attention is given to the production of the types required 
overseas in Australia, we are very liable to lose our valuable overseas markets. Horse 
breeding could be made one of the agriculturist’s most attractive sidelines, but it is 
being neglected. If the present rate of deterioration in the type of horse being bred 
is allowed to continue it will only be a matter of a few years before Australia will 
not be able to command a market for her horses. There is an inclination among some 
breelers to believe that the motor has done away with the demand for the horse. 
It is admitted* that many horses have been replaced by mechanical appliances, but 
there are stiU many activities in which the horse is indispensable, and for which he 
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will be in demand for many years to come. Especially is this the case with army 
remounts in all countries. Even with the reduced cost of motor fuel, the horse is 
gradually 'coming back into its own' simply because it is more economical than the 
motor in making short runs from house to house in the cJise of delivery carts, &c. 
There is a good market all over Australia for the utility horse, suitable for artillery 
and light transport, while tho good boned light horse, suitable for the baker's cart, 
IS prjictically unprocurable. There is still a suflScient number of horses bred in 
Australia annually to meet all requirements, but the breeding is so neglected, and the 
selection of mares and horses so carelessly made, that there is a rapid deterioration 
taking place in the type Jtnd class of horses bred. The Australian saddle horse, 
wdiich has l)ecome famous throughout the world, owes its name to the early breeders 
who demtuided the very stoutest of thoroughbred blood to mate with their mares, 
and many of the best horses to-day still have strains of that blood. It is only by 
going back to the methods of our early breeders that we can hope to stem the tide 
of deterioration, and we should and must adopt these methods at once before all the 
good mares have disappeared. 

^‘Breedmg on liight Lines .—A good juice can be obtained for a good horse, and 
anyone breeding a good, sound horse of the right type need not hesitate to ask a 
good price, as he will have no trouble in finding a market j but so long as breeding 
of unsound horses of inferior type, poor quality, and nondescript class continues, 
so will prices that will not repay tho exj)onse of btrooding bo offered. Now is the 
time to start breeding on the right lines. Good liorses have never been harder to 
find in Australia, and in a very few years the man who has good horses for sale 
will be able to obtain almost any price within reason, because the demand is here, 
and will stay here, if the right tyjies of animal are available, otherwise our chief 
buyers will have to go to other countries for their supplies, and these other countries 
are going to a great deal of trouble and expense to improve and increase their horse 
breeding in order to capture the m'arket which we have held for many years, yet 
which we do not appear anxious to maintain. It is generally recognise<l that the 
best horses for military purposes, and for commercial light delivery classes are bred 
from thoroughbred stallions and three-quarter or half bred imares. It is fully 
recognised in this district that tho horse is by no means 'a hack number,' and farmers 
tuid pastoralists would be well advised to give a little attention and thought to the 
breeding of suitable horses of the types in demand. There is no apparent reason 
why the conditions in and around this locality should not bo suitable for the pro¬ 
duction and rearing of the animal which has carried us on its back, hauled our goods 
for thousands of years, and proved itself to be man's staunchest friend throughout 
tho ages." (Secretary, D. Harvey.) 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Finniss. 

Monarto South . 

Frajrville . 

Blackheath .... 

16/4/34 

27/4/34 

26/4/34 

3/6/34 

28 

21 

12 

9 

Address—W. J. Spafford. 
Address—H. B. Barlow . 

Paper from Journal . 

“ Sheep Feeding '*—^A. 
Jones 

Homestead Meeting. 

“ Over Production,” H. 
Eckert 

L.Dunn 

C. Altmann 

H. Ramm 

E. Paech 

Cherry Gardens 
Langhomes Ck. 

28/4/34 

23/5/34 

17 

6 

D. Stone 

P. Nurse 

Yundi. 

16/5/34 

— 

Address—C. F. Anderson^ 

T. Smart 

R. Goad 

E. Atkinson 

P. Wise 

Hope Forest ... 
Scotts Bottom . 
Mt. Barker - 

7/6/34 

28/4/34 

16/4/34 

9 

Address—E, Gleddon ... j 
“ Mendelism,” Moore ... 
Address—K. W. Pritchard 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

SUBJECTS FOB BUREAU MEETINGS. 

If you have no other subject in mind, here is a list from which you might choose when 
asked to contribute to your branch programme. 


The Farm. 

The Horae. 

.. .. 

General. 

Dairying— 

Home Management— 

Injer-Branch Visits 

Care of Milk and Cream 

Furniture— 

Competitive Exhibition 

Buttermaking 

Choice 

Flower Show 

Cheesemaking 

Repairing 

Practical Demonstrations 

^acon Curing 

Needlework 

Social 

Knitting 

Music in the Home 

Beekeeping— 

Rugmaking 

Good Reading 

Honey 

Clothing— 

Hobbies 

Horticulture— 

Choice 

Physical Culture 

Vegetable Growing 

Repairing 

l.abor Saving Hints 

Flower Growing 

Dressmaking 

Spring Cleaning 

Poultry— 

Dressing 

Incubation 

Rearing Chicks 

Turkeys 

Ducks 

j 

i 

! 

i 

i 

1 

Pattern Afternoon 

Children— 

Care and Management 
Cooking— 

Recipes 

Recipes for Christmas 
Lunches 

Jam Making 

Fruit Preserving , 

Fruit Drying 

Fruit. Value of 

Pickles and Sauces 

Sweet Making 

Exhibition of Home Crafts 
Christmas Gifts 

Homo Nursing 

Entertainment in the Home. 


aOOD THINGS FROM THE OVEN. 

(Circular 370. Illinois^ U.S.A.) 

[By Grace B. Armstrong, A. Marie Schrieber, and Mary A. McPiiee, 
of the University of Illinois, Urhana, U.S.A.] 


Part L—General Information. 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN BAKING. 

Before beginning to work assemble in a convenient place all general equipment 
for baking. Learn to use the minimum for efficient work; too much or too little 
wastes time and labour. In thi.s manual the equipment necessary for each recipe 
is listed under that recipe. Following is a list of equipment most often required:— 


Measuring cups 
Mixing bowls 
Teaspoons 
Tablespoons 
Set of standardized 
measuring spoons 
Mixing spoons 


Spatula 

Knife 

Egg beaters 
Baking pans 
Coarse strainer 
Bread board 
Bolling pin 
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MEASURING INGREDIENTS. 

Correct measuring is one of the most important factors in making good baked 
products. Note the directions given below:— 

1. All measurements given in standard recipes are level unless otherwise stated. 

2. To measure a cupful of a dry ingredient, fill the cup and then level it off 

with the straight side of a knife. 

3. To measure either a teaspoonful or a tablespoonful of a dry ingredient, dip 

the spoon into the material and level off with the straight side of a knife 
(Pig, 1). Divide the level spoonful lengthwise with a knife for a half 
spoonful; divide a half crosswise for a quarter. 

4. Always sift fiour once before measuring. 

5. Do not dip measuring cup into flour, sugar, milk, &c. Such practice not 

only is untidy but wastes the material being measured and may result in 
inaccurate measurements. Use a tablespoon or a small scoop to fill the cup. 

6. An accurate measure of shortening (butter, lard, or other fat) especially if 

it is hard, can be obtained by packing it down (Pig. 2). Another method, 
if a fraction of a cupful is to be used, is the water method. Prom a full 
cup of water, pour off a fraction equivalent to the amount of fat to be 
used. Then put in fat until the water reaches the “full” mark. Pour off 
the water and you have an accurate measure of fat. 



Pig. 1.—^Measuring a level spoon- Fig. 2.—spoon- 
ful of flour. of fat. 

EQUIVALENTS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 

study the table of equivalents and, abbreviations so you will be able to mterpret 


the recipes in this manual. 

3 teaspoons (t.) 

16 tablespoons (Tb.) 

2 cups (c.) 

2 cups (c.) fat 
2 cups (c.) granulated sugar 

4 cups (c.) sifted flour 

2 tablespoons (Tb.) butter or fat 
, 2 tablespoons (Tb.) liquid 
4 tablespoons (Tb.) sifted flour 
16 ounces (oz.) 


=« 1 tablespoon (Tb.) 
= 1 cup (c.) 

^ 1 pint (pt.) 

» 1 pound (lb.) 

= 1 pound (lb.) 

1 pound (lb.) 

1 ounce (oz.) 

« 1 ounce (oz.) 

» 1 ounce (oz.) 

» 1 pound (lb.) 
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OVEN TEMPERATURES. 


Custards—250®F. Very slow 


Meringues 

Sponge cake VSOO^F. 
Angel cake 
Gingerbread—350 
Plain cake ) 


Cookies 


375^P. 


Slow 

Moderate 

Moderate 


Bread ) 

Mufans 3 410°F. Hot 

Popovers—425°P. Hot 
Parker House rolls—435®F. Hot 
Baking-powder biscuits—475°F. Very- 
hot 

Pastry—475°P. Very hot 


ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS. 


Flour, liquid, and a leavening agent are the necessary ingredients for most kinds, 
of baked products. Certain other ingredients which improve the taste and texture* 
are sometimes used. These wiU be discussed as they occur in the recipes. 


Different Kinds of Flour. 

Wheat flour is generally used in this country for bread making, both because 
people in the United States think it has a more desirable flavour and because it 
will make a lighter loaf of bread than will oat, rye, or corn flour. The reason 
for the latter fact is that wheat contains more gluten than other flours—a sub¬ 
stance which gives light, springy bread. One can And out what gluten is liko 
by chewing some wheat grains for a few minutes; the gummy mass left in the 
mouth is gluten. 

The difference in the gluten content of hard and soft wheat flours may be seen 
by tying a cupful of each in a cheesecloth bag and washing out the starch by 
holding the bag under running water or by dipping it in a number of waters until 
the water is clear. The resulting sticky mass is gluten, and the difference between 
the two glutensl may be seen by rolling each into a ball and then stretching it. It 
will be found that the gluten from the hard wheat is more elastic, can be more 
easily stretched, and breaks less easily when stretched; in other words, it is 
stronger than the soft-wheat gluten. The colour of the two also differs; the hard 
wheat is more yellow, the soft wheat is grey. 

In making yeast bread it is desirable to use flour that has gluten of good quality^ 
as it is the gluten which stretches to form a framework for the loaf. For this, 
reason hard-wheat flour is usually preferred for yeast breads. Since a spongy, 
elastic product is not desirable in making quick breads, cakes, and pastry, soft- 
wheat flours are preferable. Soft-wheat flour, unless it is too soft or has gluten 
of poor quality, may be used for yeast bread if properly handled. Millers, recog¬ 
nizing this fact, are producing flours which are labelled ‘^all purpose.” They are 
neither strictly hard wheat nor strictly soft wheat but a blending of the two. 

A person familiar with flours can easily distinguish between the two flours by 
colour and ‘Teel.” Soft-wheat flour has a tendency to be whiter than hard-wheat 
flour, the latter being of a creamy colour. Hard-wheat flour is granular and feels, 
slightly gritty. Soft-wheat flour is soft to the touch, and if a littld is squeezed in 
the hand it will retain the imprint of the Angers. 


Liquids. 

Liquids that may be used for baked products are:— 

Whole, milk Water 

Skimmed milk Potato water (yeast breads) 

Dried milk Molasses and syrup 

Leavening Agents. 

Mixtures are made light with a leavening agent, which renders them more* 
palatable and more easily digested. There are four types of such agents:— 

1. Water expanded into steam, as in popovers. 

2. Air introduced mechanically: (a) by beating, as in beaten biscuits; (h) hy 

the addition of beaten eggs, as in sponge or angel food cake. 
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.3. Carbon dioxide from soda plus acid (sour milk, for example), as in mufiSns 
or biscuits. 

4. Carbon dioxide from yeast, as in bread. 

Water Expanded into Steam, —When water is heated to the boiling point it 
•expands and changes into steam. This principle is illustrated in the making of 
popovers. As the water of the milk expands into steam during the baking, it 
l)uffs up the mixture, or makes it light. 

Air Introduced Mechanically. —Air also expands when it is heated, and this 
principle, too, is made use of in making mixtures light. Air may be introduced 
into a mixture either by long beating or by adding beaten eggs. This air expands, 
when heated, to several times its size, and in so doing makes the mixture light. 

Action of Soda with an Acid. —When acid and moisture are added to soda,' tiny 
bubbles of gas are formed which try to escape; and in forcing their way to the 
top, they are caught and baked in the mixture. These bubbles make the finished 
product light, porous, and larger in bulk. Examples of this are baking powder, 
which is soda and an acid, and soda used with sour milk or molasses. The gas 
that is formed in both cases is called carbon dioxide, which is thrt leavening agent. 

Yeast. —Yeast is a very small plant that reipiires warmth, moisture, and food 
for growth. These requirements are met in making bread; the yeast uses for 
food the sugar which is added; the milk or water furnishes the moisture; and 
during the i)rocess of making, bread is always kept warm. As the yeast grows 
it produces a gas (carbon dioxide), which accumulates in small bubbles. The 
gluten in the dough stretches and confines these bubbles and prevents their escape. 
This causes the mixture to rise and become light. There are three kinds of yeast:— 

1. Compressed Yeast. —This is the most convenient and reliable type of yeast 

if it is fresh. It consists of active yeast plants. Since these plants are 
already in a vigorous, active state when added to the dough, they begin 
to grow and multiply immediately, thus shortening the time of the process 
of bread making. The disadvantages are that compressed yeast keeps 
only a few days and that it is expensive if large quantities* of bread are 
to be baked, 

2. Dry Yeast. —Yeast is mixed with corn meal or some other similar ingredient, 

pressed into cakes, and dried. The drying kills part of the yeast plants, 
but some live in an inactive state and will grow if given the proper con¬ 
ditions which, as already stated, are moisture, food, and warmth. These 
yeast cells are not in so vigorous a condition as are those in the compressed 
cake so the action is slower. The advantages of this kind of yeast are 
that it vdll keep for weeks and is cheaper than compressed yeast. 

3. Liquid Yeast. —This yeast may be made at home if desired, but it requires 

much care and attention and is not recommended for beginners. 

EFFECT OF VARIOUS INGREDIENTS. 

Sugar. —Sugar acts as a liquid, improves the flavour, and makes a finer tex,ture 
in the baked product. The use of too much sugar results in a heavy, sticky con¬ 
sistency and may be the cause of a cake falling. Cane and beet sugar are 
chemically the same and may be used interchangeably. The difference in quality 
sometimes found is due to a variation in the market grades; poor quality may be 
found in sugars derived from either cane or beets. 

Brown Sugar is cane sugar which is not highly refined. It contains a small 
amount of acid, and when a quantity is used in a cake, soda is added to neutralize 
the acid, u.sually about i teaspoon to 1 cup of brown sugar. 

Pulverized, or confectioner's, sugar is made by grinding and sifting cane sugar. 
Uomstarch is sometimes added to prevent lumping. Powdered sugar is made m 
the same way but is not ground so fine. Both make a very close-grained cake 

Molasses is the ''mother liquid” from which sugar has been crystallized. It is 
frequently used as a substitute for part or all of the sugar called for in a recipe 
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and also serves as a liquid. One cup of molasses is equivalent to ^ cup of sugar 
and one cup of liquid. Molasses contains some acid, the amount depending upon 
the way it is manufactured. Canned molasses may contain little or no acid. 
Sometimes syrups are used for their distinctive flavour, as maple syrup, cane syrup, 
sorghum, and com syrup. 

Fats. —Fats act as a liquid and serve to make products tender. They alsa 
prevent the products from drying out quickly. The kinds of fat which may be 
used in baking are butter and butter substitutes such as lard, oleomargarine, the 
commercial combinations and preparations of fats, and clarified meat drippings^ 
Butter is only 85 per cent, pure fat, the rest of the (intents being casein, salt, 
and water. When substituting other fats for butter, therefore, a smaller amount 
of the substitute should be used and a little salt added. In general, the rule is^ 
to use 2 tablespoons less of lard or other pure fat per cup of butter recjuired. 

Eggs. —White of egg is composed of albumin, which thickens readily as it cooks. 
This thickening is called coagulation. While eggs may seem to add moisture to 
the unbaked product, they act as a thickening agent when the batter or dough is- 
baked. As a leavening agent they affect the texture of the product. 

Flavouring. —The enjoyment to be had from eating cake or dessert is duo 
largely to flavour. A natural flavour is better than a commercial extract. Choco¬ 
late, spices, dried fruits, nuts, and grated orange or lemon peel make the product 
delicious and also change its texture. Vanilla, lemon, and other commercial flavour¬ 
ings lose some of their flavour through evaporation when heated. 

Other Ingredients. —Chocolate contains a hard fat which adds a little richness 
but which tends to make the cake stiffer as it dries out than it would be without 
the chocolate. It also contains starch, which thickens the baked product; con¬ 
sequently in adding chocolate to a recipe for white or plain cake, or cookies, one 
teaspoonfnl less of flour is needed for each square of chocolate used. Cocoa may 
be substituted for chocolate. This should be done by weight rather than by 
measure; approximately 3 tablespoons of cocoa weigh the same as one square 
of chocolate. 

Fruit adds flavour and moisture to baked products. Raisins or other dried 
fruit chopped fine give a better flavour than when added whole and also help to 
retain moisture. 


GETTING READY TO BAKE. 

1. Study in detail the foregoing general information. 

2. Read the directions in each recipe completely and carefully before starting 
to mix the ingredients. 

3. Make sure that the oven temperature will be right by the time the oven is 
needed. 

4. Wash the hands thoroughly. Should it be necessary to use a handkerchief 
or handle the hair while working with food, wash the hands again before continuing. 

5. Assemble all utensils and ingredients. 

6. Be sure the egg beater is dry. 

7. Grease the baking pans if they are to be greased. 

8. Sift the flour once before measuring. 

9. If the sugar is lumpy, sift it also. 

10. Remember that all measurements are level unless otherwise stated. 

11. Dried fruit which needs to be cleaned may be washed by placing in a sieve 
and pouring hot water over it. The fruit should be dried on a paper towel or a 
clean cloth (an excess of water adhering to the fruit may make the product 
too moist). 

[Part n., which refers to recipes and directions for cooking, will appear m 
nejrt issue.} 

(To he continued.) 
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WINDOW TREATMENT. 

[Paper read by Mrs. A. Anderson at the April meeting of the KyhyboUte Branch.] 

Centuries back people lived in drafty, windy rooms; in iact the original name for 
windows was * * wind eyes. * * In order to overcome the draughtiness, hangings were used. 
These hangings gradually developed into wall tapestries and window curtains of some¬ 
what rude materials. As progress was made in the art of weaving, the rough curtains 
were gradually displaced by beautiful decorative draperies woven wdth flowers, fruit, 
and other attractive designs, which were the forerunner of modern curtains and 
draperies. Those ancient folk did not enjoy the advantages of a curtain rod, and 
fastened their window and wall hangings by means of pegs or such like devices. While 
the people of several hundred years ago must have given some thought to a more 
improved method of hanging the window decorations of their abodes, advancement 
towards more convenient and artistic ways of hanging those useful and ornamental 
home adjuncts was slow. 

Window treatment is half the room, and can eitlier make or mar the best furnished 
of rooms. Many a length of material, of which any artist could have felt justly proud, 
is wasted through lack of forethought. The greatest innovation and greatest improve¬ 
ment in curtain rods was made during the past half century, the main one being the 
metal extension rod, to fit different styles ami types of windows Before the advent 
of the extension rod, the popular window pole, as it vTis then known, was a 2in. 
affair, with an end of Rococo pattern. At that time a conspicuous support for curtains 
rather than one in good taste seemed to bt» the chief desire, (yurtain rods having 
floridly patterned ends or bright, flashy knobs have practically dis{i]»peared except 
in eases where the rod itself is a beautiful (*xam])le of craftsmanship, having Ijeen 
rejdacod with the narrow metal extension rods, except in the case stated. All remember 
the familiar bamboo or plain wooden pole with brass knobs and brackets, and the 
simple lace curt^uns. Only the home of the very wealthy were furnished with drai>erie8 
beyond those. To-day, the draperies in the average home of people of very limited 
means outclass, for artistic beauty and attractiveness, the draperies of many wealthy 
homes of a few decides ago. All this tends towards a brighter home circle, and no 
homo need be drab, for with selective instinct any home can have cheerful harmonious 
window treatments at the minimum of expense. 

Cretonnes, for instance, if sek^cted with judgment, can make one of the most effec¬ 
tive of treiitments, and need not cost more than from 5s. to 10s., and the idea that 
one must pay high prices for artistic effects is entirely wrong. The majority of people 
buy materials udthoiit the least thought being given to the surroundings. Blue may 
be their favourite shade, and blue they must have, even if it should “bark^^ at the 
rest of the room for all time. Again, they have a floral wallpaper of fairly bright hues, 
and must have curtains containing the maximum hues contained in that paper, instead 
of some quiet .subdued colourings, or self tones,, which art demands. A tall, narrow^ 
window' naturally reijuires a design to flatten it, likewise a flat window requires 
material to give it height, although this rule does not always apply, for a great deal 
depends on the surroundings, yet the maxim holds good in nearly every case. One 
will find a window^ occupying almost the whole side wall of a room, and yet people 
will make the mistake of extending the curtains beyond the architrave, thereby giving 
the room, not only a three-sided appearance, but reducing the app.arent size of same. 
Balance must be maintained, and drapings selected and arranged to fit in and har¬ 
monise with each room. 


When purchasing curtains, adopt the following procedure;—Get a pencil, writing 
pad, or sheet of paper, and a measuring stick or tape. Sketch a rough plan of the 
window to be draped. Measure very carefully, even to iin., the outside wddth and 
length of framework. Then sit down on a chair facing the window, but at the opposite 
side of the room; visualise how wide and how long the curtains should be to fit in 
with the type of window and size of room, taking the size and style of furniture into 
consideration. If advantageous to extend the curtains beyond the architrave, then 
measure how far out your eye tells you it should be, likewise the length required, 
and note on the paper the additional width and length. Then add the quantity required 
for hems, and purchase only the exact length required. It is foolish to purchase 
2}vds. for each drape if 2in. Jess will do. Then return to the chair and study the 
walls floor coverings, and furniture, &c. Make a note if a floral, stripe, plain, or 
check effect is likely to prove most suitable. Then note the predominating colours m 
the room With this information half the work is done, and the information will 
eliminate the waste of a lot of valuable time and worry, and certainly go far towards 
ensuring a satisfactory and pleasing result. The almost endl^ variety draping 
fabrics on the market at the present time provides a very interesting study, and affords 
the decorator great latitude in the production of artistic effects. 

Great attentfon should be paid to the selection of materials, and suitable mten^s 
ate thdse which are of the same character fls the other furnishings of the room; for- 
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instance, checked gingham may make fascinating curtains for a child's room or kitchen, 
but would be unsuitable for a formal living room. Large pattern cretonne is not 
suitable for a small room. It is effective only when used in a large room with dignified 
furnishings. In a room .with a great variety of furniture or figured wallpaper, plain 
draperies or those with unobtrusive patterns are most suitable. 

Fastness to light and washing should bo taken into consideration. Some dyes are 
fast to light yet not fast to washing, and 'i^ice versa, although to-day one has little to 
worry about dyes, which are generally fast to both light ^and washing. If in doubt 
get a sample of the material, and place under a piece of glass, half of which is painted 
black, or covered Avith black paper. Place it where the full sunlight strikes for a 
day, or two days for preference. The part of the material under the black strip will 
remain the original colour, the part exposed to the sun will ifiiow the amount of fading, 
if any. 

The foundation of successful, artistic room furnishings rests to a large extent in 
the attractiveness of the draperies. Apart from the stylo and designs of the draperies, 
colour is the most important factor. Modern wall coverings and decorations are usually 
more or less neutral, throwing the w’cight of colour requirements to a very large extent 
to the draperies. A careful study of colour analysis is noeessary to secure correct 
colour combinations for draperies that will be in harmony Avith the other furnishings. 
What is the use of beautiful fabrics if their colour value in relation to the room in 
which they are to be hung is not studied! 

■Red, blue, and yellow are the three primary colours. Green, orange, and violet 
are known as secondary colours. Other colours are obtained by mixing the three 
primary colours in many and various ways. The beat way of selecting the right colour 
h^cheme is to decide upon the leading colour. After the colour or tone has been chosen, 
decide whether quiet or bright tone effects are desired. Quiet tone effects are arrived 
at by choosing similar colours. Tlien the colour scheme will remain within one colour 
family by mixing the leading colour with white, black, or some other primary colour. 
Bright colour schemes are produced by relying upon contrasting colours placed aide by 
aide. Contrasting colours are red and green, orange and blue, yellow and black. Con¬ 
trasting colour schemes are more difficult to carry out, because they demand a correct 
sense of their true balance in the room where the curtains are to be hung, but with 
patience and observation, anyone can accomplish the task. 

For decorative purposes Colours are classified ^^warm" or *'cool." Bed and yellow 
are the warmest colours, and blue the coolest. Grey is neutral, and may be made either 
warm or cool by tingeing with colours of either class. Thus we' may have pinkish 
grey or yellowish grey, which are warm, or bluish grey or greenish grey, which are 
cool. The same method may be used to modify any other cxilour. In deciding whether 
warm or cool colours should be chosen, take into consideration:—(1) The amount of 
natural light. Rooms facing south or shady rooms a substitute for sunjdiine is 
required in warm, cheery colours, preferably light tones. Sunny.rooms demand cool 
colours, preferably medium dark, exc-ept in bedrooms. The use of very light colours 
in a sunny room produces a glare, which is a severe tax on the eyes and nerves. (2) 
The size of the room is an important factor, and demands a variation from the rulej 
a warm colour tends to make a room appear smaller, this effect is accentuated in pro¬ 
portion to their brightness. Cool colours make a room appear larger, and this effect is 
increased in proportion to their lightness and delicacy. A dark ceiling causes a room 
to appear lower, a light one higher. 

In planning a colour scheme take into consideration such items as, say, a fine carpet 
or rug, a cherished picture, or a valuable piece of pottery, whose colour may be taken 
as the keynote of the room, the other furnishings being planned to lead the attention 
up to the treasured object, and show it off to the b^t possible advantage. The 
majority of people, in furnishing a room, start off by purchasing, say, the floor cover¬ 
ing, or having the walls done, and then find no end of trouble awaits them in finding 
the other items, such as a suite, or curtains to harmonise, therefore, to obtain a success¬ 
ful scheme, it is necessary to complete the whole plan on paper before purchasing. A 
safe plan is to follow a happy medium between the use of too few and too many colours. 
A room all grey, or all brown, or all green, is monotonous and depressing, especially 
when nearly eveii^hing in it is of about the same tone, but on the other hand, if several 
colours are given equal importance, the result is lacking in unity and repose. One 
way is to follow the example set by the designers of carpets, who allow only one, or 
at most two colours to predominate, but at the same time give variety and orilliancy 
by introducing from one to a dozen additional colours so skilfully subordinated that 
the effect of unity is not impaired, and we speak of a carpet as blue, or green, or 
brown, or whatever the predominating colour may be. 

Theire are quite a variety of window types, each denuanding different treatment, 
jmd even two of one type may necessitate quite different styles, as the interior or 
exterior of t)^ room may have such an influence , on the window as to necessitate 
entirely opposite schemes, therefore, because a window is a certain shape and size, it is 
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not practicable to say that all windows of that size and type must conform to one- 
set style of drapery. The outside view, the extent of inside privacy, the architecture of 
the window, and the decorative effect desired, determine the character of the draperies 
to be used ^whether they are to be simple or elaborate, long or short, to hang straight, 
or to be draped black. Ke careful to have the curtains reflect the colours used in the 
floor coverings and upholstery materials, otherwise the window treatments stand out in 
vivid contrast and clash with the wall decorations. Double windows, or windows in 
groups of three or more, admit much more light than single windows, which make it 
necessary to give the matter of window glare even more serious consideration than in 
the case of jingle windows. Valances are d'esirable in draping double windows;, 
they help to maintain an architectural unity. Draping triple and group windows in 
the simplest fashion is usually the best. The over-draperies or side curtains may be 
of the same material as the valances, or any contrasting colours and materials. Bay 
windows present a draping problem which the home maker finds difficult to solve. The 
most pleasing and successful way of draping the bay window is to treat it as a single 
unit, except when there is too much wall space between the windows which form 
the bay, when each window should be treated as a separate unit. 

Casement Windows ,—The treatment of this type of window, which may be single, 
group, or bay type, depends mainly on whether they open outwards or inwards. If 
they swing in, the variety of treatment ia very limited, and the most popular and most 
practical method is to shirr the glass curtains on rods fastened to the sash top and 
bottom. When a valance and overdraperies (or side curtains) are used they must be so 
designed and put up as not to interfere with the inward swinging of the sash. For 
casements that swing out, it is not advisable to have the curtains attached to the sash; 
they are apt to be damaged by the weather. For that reason the drapiugs should be 
hung from rods attached to the window casings. C*ver-draperies for casement windows 
should not come beyond the lower edge of the apron of the window. If there is a 
seat, it should be upholstered in the same material as the side curtains, if the material 
is sufficiently substantial. Casement curtains always look more attractive edged with 
frills, simple fringe, or a gimp or braid. Curtains are the draping of the glass, 
and over-draperies that which covers the framework, which are better known as side* 
curtains. 


A tendency to-day is to dispense with curtains, and use only over-dra]>eries or side- 
curtains. This can only apply where- the outlook is attractive, such as a flower garden 
or a pleasing landscape, but where the outlook is not pleasing to the eye curtains are 
essential. They may be half-sash or full-sash, or hung from a rod inside the over- 
draperies, but never on the same rod, although expense often demands that they shall. 
A means of overcoming this difficulty is to hem the curtains and over-draperies as one 
at the top, allowing them to overlap about 6in. to 9in. according to the size and 
width of ithe window. This plan is used with cross curtains, which are hemmed at 
top in pairs. 

Tie-backs take various forms and styles, and depend entirely on the 
window and material used. For light muslins and nets used as a casement treatment, 
the tie-back must be in keeping, therefore, something li^t and dainty is necessary, 
such as a cord or light braid, or a narrow strip of the material used in the curtains, 
or narrow-shaped tie-backs, frilled all round with a narrow frill about a quarter the 
width of the frills on the curtains, while for heavy over-draperies the reverse applies. 
The over-draperies and valance may be of the same material, or of different materials, 
or may be of similar tunings in a different material, such as the valance in a self-toned 
cloth, "featuring the shade which predominates in the over-draperies. The tie-]^cks 
should be of the material of which the valance is made, unless, of course, there is no 
valance, and then you can use the same material as the over-dr aperies are made of, 
and use your discretion as to trimming which will bring out the desired colouring. 
The tie-backs for over-draperies should be cut boomerang shape, with a lining and 
semi-stiff interlining. All should be stitched together on the principle of making a 
mattress, and then turned and finished off. The width is usually from 4in. to 6in. 
according to the size and type of the curtain, and the length depends on what the 
window requires. This can be ascertained by tying back with a tape to the desired' 
angle, and then cut accordingly, allowing for hems. The shape of the valance should 
rule the shape of the tie-back, as any. outstanding curves in the valance can be followed 
in tie-backs in a modified way. Small rings at the ends generally finish the job. Tie- 


back for centre curtain. 

ralancea.—Their types are far too numerous to go into fully. Those in general use 
are Dutch and French valances, pinch-plaited valances, festoon valances, and pelmets. 
In window draping, valances are preferable in almost every instance, because the valance 
gives a finishing touch to the window treatment. When side draperiw, for instance, 
oJl Tfltker dark hang in long straight folds in a room with two or three 
winLwt th©y*^ve the effec/of sombrenees, whereas on the other hand when the line of 
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<50lour in the side draperies is connected with the valance, there is a horizontal line 
which breaks the continuous vertical effect. Without a valance the space between the 
side draperies gives the window an unfinished appearance. It seems rather illogical 
to drape a window with coloured side draperies without connecting them with an 
appropriate valance to complete the job. Like all things, there are exceptions to the 
rules. Valances can make or mar a room, as, for instance, a window which is set too 
low to have a full depth valance would be ruinous. The valance in this case should 
be narrow, and if necessary raised slightly above the frame. Plain gathered valances 
being easily laundered are best adapted to bath rooms and kitchens, and, in most cases, 
to bedrooms. Pitted or shaped valances, on the other hand, suggest permanence and 
dignity, and lienee are better suited to the more formal rooms of the house. Midway 
between the two extremes are the box-plaited valances. Plain gathered valances have 
a lin. to 2in. standing heading above the casing. If a different toning to the over- 
draperies is desired, it is wise to keep the valance dark in tone. 

The average depth of a valance is one-sixth of the window height, not the framework. 
Valances are unlined, lined, or interlined according to the material and type of valance. 
In making a. pinch-plaited valance work on a basis of 6in. for each plait, say five 
in all, making extra 30in. of material. The spac^e between each plait should be Sin. 
This is on the basis of 6in. for plaits to Sin. for plain or scallop. This makes 7Sin. 
for the five plaits and six plain or scallop. The plaits are drawn together, which reduces 
the width from 7Sm. to 4Sin., the 30in. being accounted for by the five plaits of 6in. 
each. Further allowance must be made for the side of the rod or board plus turnings, 
and joins if any. This will appear very intricate, but is actually very simple, although 
it takes a little time to cut the paper pattern, which is absolutely essential. Tbe 
width of the valance decides the width of the plaits, but get as near 6in. for plaits 
and Sin. for plain as is possible. 

Pelmets are more simple although worked on the same system. Sketch the design, 
which may follow the frieze of tho room in shape, and then work out to scale. Out 
the paper patterns from the measurements, apd it is a matter then of plain sailing. 
Old window blinds arc ideal for interlining; buckram is too stiff, and liable to get out 
of shape in a hot climate. Shirred valances are merely French headings on top and 
bottom with a rod top and bottom to keep valances taut. Festoon valances are also 
effective. Tho principle to be followed is to make as if making a pelmet, with the 
only difference that the material hangs in draped curves between two or more points. 
tJeually two for single window, and three for double window can be most artistic 
with care. 


COOKERY AND FLOWER SHOW. 

Members of the Parilla Branch of the Women Agricultural Bureau conducted 
a successful cookery and fiower show in the Parilla Institute on April 19th. This was 
the third occasion on which the cookery show has been held, and each year is seeing 
increased success. On this oscasion fiowers were exhibited for the first time, and a 
very promising display was seen. Competition was keen in the cookery classes, and 
left no doubt as to wisenese of continuing these fixtures. There was a very large 
attendance including many visitors. 

The opening ceremony was conducted by Mr. F. C. Eichards (Assistant Secretary 
to the Agricultural Bureau). 

During the afternoon the gathering was entertained with a number of appreciative 
items, which added variety as well as additional pleasure to the function. Those 
who contributed were:—^Miss Sheila McCormack, Peggy Foale, Peggy Dauncey, 
Maudie Harrip. 

Excellent entries were received for the show, narticularly in the cookery section. In 
all, 20 classes were exhibited, and keen competition took place. The judges, Mesdames 
H. G. Fewings, C. H. Atze, and W. B. Davis, of Pinnaroo, experienced groat difficulty 
in selecting the various winners, due to the splendid class of exhibits. So keenly 
was the cookery classes contested, that in every one of the 20 shown it wa« necessary 
to give second prizes. Several special prizes h^ been donated, and the committee are 
indebted to the following donors—Miss Cblwill, Mrs. B. C. Kerley, Mrs. H. G. Fewings, 
Mrs. F* Kerley, and ]^s. H. G. Johnston (flowers). In all, six classes were shown 
among the flower section. 

The following were the results:—^Brown sponge, decorated top, Mrs. G. Belling 1, 
Mies Foale 2; Sponge roll, Mrs. Dabinett 1, Mrs. F. Belling 2; Cornflour sponge, 
Mrs. G. Belling 1, Mrs. Dabinett 2; Sultana cake, Mrs. Welden 1, Mrs. Brown 2; 
Coffee cake, Mrs. Colwill 1, Mrs. F. Kerley 2; Bibbon cake, Mrs. Phillis 1, Mrs. CSiilds 
fff Napole^ squares, Mrs. Phillis 1, Mrs, Pearce 2; Scones, Mrs. Bailey 1. Mrs. John* 
Adn 2; Walnut roll, Mrs. Welden 1, Mrs. Howie 2; Cream puffs, Miss Colwill 1, Mrs. 
DaMlhett 2; Puff pastry (Special donated by Miss Colwill), Mrs. F. Belling 1, Mrs. 
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Pearco 2; Biscuits, Mrs, Howie 1, Mrs. Brown 2; Small cakes, Mrs. Foale 1, Mrs, 
Dabinett 2; Bread, Mrs. Foale 1, Mrs. Colwill 2; Bread rolls, Mrs. Phillis 1, Mrs. 
Welden 2; Buns (yeast), Mrs. Phillis 1, Mrs. Welden 2; Rich dark cake (Special 
donat^ by Mrs. R. C. Kerley), Mrs. Welden 1, Mrs. F. Kerley 2; Decorated cake 
(Special donated by Mrs. F. Kerleyj Special second prize donated by Mrs. H. G. 
Fewings), Mrs. Howiel 1, Mrs. Brown 2; Jams, Miss Colwill 1, Mrs., Foale 2; Jelly, 
Mrs. Pearce 1, Miss Colwill 2; Marmalade, Mrs. Foale 1, Miss Colwill 2j Preserved 
fruits, Mrs. F. Belling 1, Miss Colwill 2; Tomato sauce, Mrs. Colwill 1, Mrs. Pearce 
2; Pickles, Mrs. F. Kerley 1, Mrs. Foalo 2; Colloetion of dahHas, Mrs. Welden 1, 
Mrs. Foale 2; One cut dahlia. Miss Foale 1, Mrs. Foale 2; Sweet Sultans, Miss 
Dauncey 1; Carnations, Miss Dauncey 1; Gaillardias, Mrs. Foale 1, Mrs. F. Kerley 2; 
Miniature sunflowers, Mrs. Foale 1. 

Junior Section (members under 20)—^Miss Foale 1, Miss McCormack 2; (Special 
prize donated by Mrs. H. G. Johnston). 


AUBURN (Average annual rainfall, 24in.). 

April 27th.—Attendance, U. 

A Three-course Dinner.—A number of papers dealing with this subject were read 
and discussed. Wo. 1.— Soup: Boil 2 knuckles with a gallon of water for a few hours, 
pour off the liquid, and stand all night. Then skim off the fat, put in a saucepan, 
and when boiling add an onion cut up, i cup pearl barley, salt and pepper to taste. 
Put a carrot, turnip, and a little of any vegetable through a mincer and add to the 
soup. Simmer hours; add a little parsley when serving. Australian Goose: Take 
a leg of mutton, 2 cups of breadcrumbs, a chopped onion, salt and pepper, a little 
grated lemon rind, 1 dessertspoon of sago (or thyme if preferred), 1 tablespoon drip¬ 
ping, 1 egg, and tablespoon of milk. Bone tlie leg of mutton and place it flat on the 
table, spread with seasoning, roll up, and shape like a goose. Sew up with strong 
cotton, put dripping on top and in dish. Use a quick oven at first. Baste often. Serve 
with roast potatoes, cauliflower and white sauce, or any other vegetables in season. 
Sago Plum Pudding: Take 1 heaped cup breadcrumbs, 4 tablespoons sago, 1 dessert¬ 
spoon butter, 1 teaspoon carb. soda, f cup each milk and sugar, 1 cup raisins or dates, 
J teaspoon lemon juice. Wash sago and soak in milk, mix breadcrumbs, sugar, raisins, 
and soda together, melt butter and mix in. Then pour in, sago and milk, and mix well. 


TOP SPECIAL SUPER 



“GIVE IT A SPIN.” 

The Adelaide Chemical k Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
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Pour into a well-buttered mould covered with buttered paper, steam 2i hours, servo with 
aweet sauce or cream. No, 2 .—Pea Soup: Have ready some stock made from knuckles 
of mutton. Add to tliis a finely-chopped onion, pepper, and salt, and thicken with pea 
meal. Allow it to simmer gently for 30 minutes. Before serving add a little sugar and 
some finely-chopped mint, and serve with small cubes of toast. Mutton Puddmg: Cut 
the meat from a leg of mutton into small pieces. Mix in a chopped onion, salt, and 
pepper, and (if liked) a pinch of herbs, sprinkle with flour. Make a crust as follows:— 
Sift 3 cups flour mth 1 teaspoon salt, teaspoons baking powder. Rub into this 3 
tablespoons dripping. Mix with water into a stiff dough, turn on to a floured board, 
and roll out. Grease a large enamel basis and line with the crust, keeping enough 
to cover the top. Put in the meat, and well cover with col^ water. Wet the edges of 
the crust, put on a round piece to fit the top. Tie a cloth over the basin, and stand in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and keep boiling for three hours. Young cabbage or turnips 
Are nice with the pudding. Pudding: cups flour, 1 tablespoon butter, ^ cup sugar, 

1 egg, 1 heaped teaspoon baking i3owder, i cup of milk. Mix well, and steam in a 
buttered basin IJ hours, boiling all the time. Serve with golden syrup or cream. 
(Miss L. Dennison, Secretary.) 


BELALiIE (Average annual rainfall, 17.71in.). 

April 10th.—Attendance, 26. 

A Trousseau. —Mrs. D. Brookes presented the following paper:—^Trousseau^ is a 
French word meaning a bunch of keys; a sheaf of arrows; outfit of a lady about to be 
married; or a girl going to boarding school. The subject of the paper can be divided 
into five sections:—(1) House linen, which includes sheets, pillow cases, towels, table¬ 
cloths, table napkins, and bed covers. (2) Fancy linens, tea cloths, table covers, bed¬ 
room sets, d’oyleys, mats, and portieres. (3) Blankets, eider downs, cushions. (4) 
Personal wear. (5) Useful articles: dish cloths, dusters, peg bags, &c. General obser¬ 
vations that must be considered are:—(1) Suitability of purse, the conditions of life, 
aize of the future home, and climate. (2) Quality.—This should always be of the best. 
It is better to have a few things and good than many and poor. (3) Express Indivi¬ 
duality of Owner.—Do not slavishly follow the fashion as fashion alters in household 
linen, fancy work, &c., as well as personal wear. Household Lvneu, —Have as large a 
supply of household linen as finance will permit and the best quality available, as there 
18 a great wear on these articJes. Pride in a house is aided largely by the kind of linen 
one is able to possess—dozens of everything if possible; one cannot have too much. 
Sheets may be linen or cotton according to taste, and pillow slips similarly. Towels 
should be large and soft, and a few only of the huckaback variety. Have a few dainty 
^est towels; they are much nicer than a large towel to offer a guest. Tea towela should 
be of very good forfar, and a large size. Bed covers may be plain or fancy, probably 
both, and the number according to the number of beds. Tablecloths and table linen are 
sometimes supplied by the bridegroom, but most girls prefer to choose their own. A few 
small tablecloths are very handy, and save much work when the laundry is considered. 
<lheap table linen is never satisfactory. Fancy Linen. —A variety is essential. One 
gets very tired of the same kind of fancy linen. A good supply is necessary, but fashions 
in fancy goods change very rapidly. Large cloths for supper or small tables are most 
useful, and one cAnnot have too many. Hero again have a variety. There should not be 
too many sets for wash stands and dressing tables, but if possible have them to match 
the colouring of various rooms. Have d^oylcys of different shapes and sizes, but do not 
make too many. Portieres are very handsome and useful in draughty houses. (3) 
Blankets, 4‘c .—These are sometimes provided by the bridegroom, but the bride usually 
has a sav in this matter, so remember that good quality is essential. The quantity 
depends entirely on the climatic conditions of the place of abode. For sleop-outs and 
rougher use a few coloured blankets save labour. Eider downs are very nice, and a 
real comfort on cold nights, but buy them for use, not show. The better quality are 
more lasting, hence cheaper in the end, also more artistic. Make plenty of cushions to 
suit your own taste; also have some useful ones that will stand hard usage. (4) 
Personal Wpar ,—^It is not wise to buy too many clothes; a better plan is to put a 
■fund aside for buying future garments than to buy large quantities to become old 
fashioned and undesirable. Some girls buy dress lengths and put them away. This 
may be quite right for cotton, but risky for silk or wool, and dress materials change 
in style and design. Undergarments should be good in quality and in fairly large 
'quantities. Modern silk underwear obviates the necessity for the elaborate hand-worked 
garments of earlier times. Have stockings, shoes, and gloves to match the frocks, but 
again only in moderate quantities. House frocks and aprons are as important as 
afternoon and evening frocks, so include a few of these in the trousseau, and be neat 
und attractive. ^ Buy good furs (if means permit) and coats that are not in extreme 
stales, if they must last more than a season or so. The same rule applies to hats, 
^hich should be useful and ornamental, (5) Dusters, Do not forget to provide 
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a supply of dusters and diah cloths for the new home. A quantity of old white linen 
or cotton material is useful for many things. If tom into squares and put into a 
drawer the pieces are ready for use when required. Everything in the final analysis 
depends on the suitability pf everything to the home and life to which the bride to 
be is going. To buy luxuries where strict economy will be the future lot would be 
absurd, but good quality fits every sphere. Shun shoddy, though striking articles. 
A good rule to remember is: ^Buy the most of the best your purse will allow 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Cummings.) 


COONAWARBA. 


April 18th.—Attendance, .37. 

Reoipss. — Bran Biscuits (Mrs. Allder).—2 cups bran, 1 cup flour, ^ cup sugar, 
1 teasjioon cream of tartar, ^ teaspoon carbonate of soda, small teaspoon salt. Enough 
cream to mix into stiff paste. Roll out, cut into shapes, and bake in modemtc oven 
20-25 minutes. 

Honey Biscuits (Miss F. Jackson).—11b. sugar, IJlbs. honey, 4 eggs, 4 teaspoons 
soda, 2 teaspoons mixed spice, ^ nutmeg, few drops essence lemon, and, if liked, 
little ginger. Enough flour to roll out. Makes a large number of biscuits; will keep 
for months in airtight tin. 

Walrmt Crisps (Miss J. Webber).—Melt 4ozs. butter, allow to cool, but not to set. 
Add 4ozs. each castor sugar and chopped walnuts, and little essence valilla. Add 
1 small beaten egg. Sift 5ozs. S'.R. flour and pinch salt. Form into balls size of 
walnut and bake in moderate oven about 20 minutes. 

Cocoanut Jumbles (Mrs. Hoffman).—Cream cup butter or dripping and 2 cups 
sugar. Add 2 well-beaten eggs and 3 cups flour, ^ cup milk, I teaspoon vanilla. 
Roll out and sprinkle with sugar and coeoanut. Bake 10 minutes. 

Flakes (Mrs. R. J. Childs).—^Ib. each butter and sugar, 11b. plain flour, 1 egg. 
Beat butter and sugar, add eggs and flour. Put through forcer. Keeps in shape 
better if no rising used; 2 tablespoons coffee essence may be used. 

Comflo (Mrs. Len. Redman).—^Ib. butter, ^ cup sugar, 2 eggs, f cup chopped 
dates, \ cup nuts, 1 cup S'.R. flour. Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs separately, 
then dates, and nuts and flour. Have cornflakea on greaseproof paper, drop mixture 
on this in teaspo’ons. Bake in moderate oven 10 minutes. 

Weetie Biscuits (Miss G. Teicludman).—3 cups S.R. flour, 2 cups weeties, 7 dessert¬ 
spoons butter, i cup sugar, 4 eggs. Cream butter and sugar, add eggs separately, 
then weeties, and lastly flour. Mix well, roll very thin, and cut into -shapes. Cook 
10 minutes. 

Plain Biscuits (Miss G. Teichelman).—lib. butter, \ cup sugar, 2 cups S.R. flour* 
1 egg. Beat butter and sugar to cream, add egg, then flour, mix well, roll thin, 
glaze tops, and sprinkle v/ith coeoanut. This mixture can be made into:—Shortbread 
Rounds.—Cut into rounds, cutting a smaller round in centre of half the number. 
When cooked join together with jam. Coeoanut Tarts.—Cut into rounds, line patty 
tins, drop in each a little jam, then add filling—4 cup sugar, 1 cup coeoanut, and 

1 egg. Apple Olieese Cakes.—Line patty tins; add stowed apples, mash well, add 
3oz8. sugar, loz. butter, 2 eggs, 1 lemon rind. Place stiffly beaten egg white on top. 

Apple Marmal>ade (Mrs. Teichelman).—6 lemons, 61bs. apples, 6 pints water, 91ba. 
sugar. Slice lemons thinly; soak overnight in the boiling water. Next morning put 
on to boil until rinds are tender (about i hour). Meanwhile peel and cut up apples. 
When rinds are tender, add apples and cook until soft (h hour). Add sugar and 
cook quickly (i to } hour); test after ^ hour. (I use stone pippins to give nice colour). 

Quince and Apple Jam (Mrs. Allder).—21bs. quinces sliced thinly (not peeled), 
put on to boil v/ith H pints water. When mashed add 41bs. apples, boil until well 
mashed, add S^lbs. sugar. Boil aboUt half an hour. Add another 4 pint water when 
adding sugar. 

Biscuits. —-Paper and recipes supplied by Miss E. Skinner.—^Biscuits are a wonderful 
standby. They are quite easily made. Good ingredients should be used. The biscuits, 
W'hen prepared, should be put into a very steady oven, and in moat cases cooked only 
until a fawn colour. They should be allowed to cool on the tin on ivhich they have 
been cooked, and when quite cold stored in nn airtight jar or tin. Well made biscuits, 
if properly stored, should keep for an indefinite period. Biscuits are much nicer if 
put away in tins for a few days before using. Flavoured icings improve plain biscuits, 
while rich biscuits are nice with jam between. 

Coeoanut Bismits, —2^ cups flour, 1 cup each butter, sugar, desiccated coeoanut,. 

2 teaspoons cream of tartar, 1 teaspoon soda, 3 eggs, a little milk. Beat butter and 
sugar, add eggs, then dry ingredients and milk; roll out thin and bake in a moderate- 


over 15 minutes. ^ r. i u 

Shortbread Bis<mits,--2 cups S.R. flour, i cup sugar, 6ozs. butter, 1 egg. Kuo- 
butter into dry ingredients, then add egg, roll out thinly, and cut. Bake in a moderate- 
over until cooked. This recipe can be made up in several different ways. Makes: 
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very good jam tarte, with a mixt • 

spread on top of the jam. Also n\ biscuits. 

Cocoa Biscmta* — 2 cups flour, 1 cup bugcii, 4^*^. oautt, - ^ citam of 

tartar, 1 teaspoon soda, 4 cup cocoa, 4 teaspoon ground ginger. Rub butwr into ^ 
ingredients, beat eggs and sugar together. Icing (brown)—2 tablespoons butter, then 
add 2 tablespoons each boiling water and cocoa, i ’ m i n < i iice yanilla, 
and icing sugar. Spread while hot. 

Monte Carlo Bxscuvts ,—11b. plain flour, .3oz8. sugar, 411> butter, 2 tablespoons water. 
Rub butter and sugar well together with fingers, mix in water, and shake flour in 
gradually. Rub all together, roll out on floured board to desired thickness, cut into 
shapes, and mark with the back of a fork. Bake in a quick oven until light brown. 
Filling.—Make a paste of the following mixturo:—Jib. icing sugar, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 4 to 1 teaspoon of vanilla or pineiipple essence. When biscuits are cold spread 
generously with paste and lightly press another biscuit on top. These biscuits will 
keep a long time in an airtight tin. 

Nutty Cnmch,—2 cups rolled oats, 1 cup flour or wheatmeal, 1 cup each cocoanut 
and sugar, 1 eggspoon cream of tartar, 4 cggspoon soda, f cup of any shortening or 
cream. A little boUing water or milk to mix. Put all ingredients in bowl, rubbing 
shortening in. If it is cream just stir it in and moisten with a very little boiling 
milk or uater. Knead a little to make pliable, roll out, and cut. Before cutting, 
take white of egg beaten stiff, enough icing sugar to make stiff icing, flavoured as 
desired and spre^ over dough. Sprinkle with almonds, chopped, or desiccated cocoanut, 
and bake a straw colour in a fairly hot oven. They should have a nutty flavour and 
be very short. 

Home Made Bread. —Paper read by Mrs. Jackson:—'‘Three essentials to good 
breadmaking are good yeast, good flour, proper attention and baking. When mixing 
bread, always see that the bread dish is thoroughly clean and dry; flour should be 

kept in a dry place. Take 6 sifts of flour, 1 handful of salt, sprinkle salt over flour, 

and mix thoroughly with both hands. Flour worked in this way makes bread much 
lighter than if the flour is sifted. Make a hole in centre, put in 2 cups of yeast, 
have ready 2 dippers of luke wark water, add a little at a time until all the flour is 
used. Sprinkle some flour on the table from a plate of flour, then put the dough 
on the floured table and mix thoroughly, adding more flour if needed until it can 
be rolled on the table v/ithout sticking. Put back in bread dish and leave 9 hours 
to rise. In cold weather I put a sheet of paper on the bottom of the oven and 
sprinkle a little flour on it, put the bread dish in the oven and cover vdth two large 
flour bags, so that if the dough rises over there is no bother in getting the dough 
off the paper. Have the oven just warm when the bread is put in to rise. When 
the weather is very hot I put one bag on the bread and leave on a chair in front 
of the stove. In the morning grease the bread tins, make loaves—^using as little flour 
as possible—^put in tins, and leave to rise until the loaves crack on top, then bake 
1 hour in a moderate oven. About 14 dippers of water is needed to mix 6 sifts of 
flour, so that by having the 2 dippers full there is plenty of water to wash the table 
and hands, and which saves getting water when the hands are covered with dough. 

Yeast Recipe. —Boil 2oz8. hops in 2gall8. of water 4 hour. When cool, strain and 

add 1 pint flour, 1 pint sugar, and 3 or 4 mashed potatoes. When finished fermenting, 
add a good handful of salt—about 3 days. 

P^try made from yeast dough is very nice. Roll out 11b. of dough (when fit to 
put in baking tins), take Sozs. dripping, spread some over the dough, fold over in three, 
and roll out again. Repeat spreading and folding 0 times. Then use for covering 
meat or fruit pies. Eat while hot. 

Brownie. —Take about 21bs. of dough after it has risen. Spread it out on a board 
or mix in a pan. Mix into it 1 cup of currants, raisins, or any fruit liked, 1 small 
•cup of sugar, a little more than 4 & cup of butter or dripping, and a little cut up lemon 
peel. Knead all together well, adding a little more flour. Put in tins the same as 
bread. Stand aside to rise, and bake the same as bread in an oven not quite so hot 
as for bread. 

Yeast Bwns. —41b. butter, 1 pint milk (hot). Dissolve butter in milk, 41b. sugar, 
4 eggs (well beaten), 1 large cup yeast, currants, raisins, dates, and peel to taate. 
Buflicient flour to make a rather soft dough. Mix all ingredients together, let dough 
rise all night, make into buns in the morning, and bake in a quick oven. Brush over 
with sugar and milk 5 minutes before taking out of oven. This makes a rieh German 
cake if a softer dough is made. 

Yeaai CaJee or German Cake. —^Ingredients: 12 cups of flour, 2 cups sugar, 1 eup 
creqm (4 each of butter and lard, or 1 cup of lard wBl do instead of cream), 6 eggs, 
1 teaspoon ground mace, essence of lemon or vanilla, a few sultanas, about 2 cups 
of milk, 2*^ tablespoons salt. Sift flour, warm milk, melt butter or lard, beat eggs and 
sugar with^ little warm milk. Make a hole in the middle of the flour, put in all 
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ingredients, mix wit!; a little warm milk and flour; lastly, put in sponge with some 
more warm milk (lunke sponge the same way as for bread). Mix ingredients in 
gradually; mix well—much softer than bread; cover and put in a warm place to rise 
for about 3 hours. Then put on well greased slides about an inch thick, using as 
little flour as possible. Put in a warm place to rise for another hour, then brush 
over with some melted butter. Put on topping and bake 20 minutes to half an hour. 

Topping .—3 cups of flour, 2 cups of sugar, essence of lemon, cinnamon if liked, 
enough butter to make it crumbly. Put on cake and bake. (Secretary, Mrs. F. 
Skinner.) 

LAUBA BAY. 

April 10th.—Attendance, 11. 

Dressmaking. —Mrs. A. J. Bowell contributed the following paper:—‘^Be sure to 
take all measurements correctly to ensure a good fit. A person to be measured must 
stand erect. Tie a pieo^ of tape around the waist, and pull gently into position to 
make a waist line, b^ause a number of measurements are taken from the waist line. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1034. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGK}S. —Js, 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHI(!KENS.-158. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGOS. —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. —15s. per dozen; £4 per 


100 . 


Free on Rail, 
Salisbury. 


DBUVBRY.— CmCKS-^uly to September. 

EGGSWuly to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular caw to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in Sontn Australia is almost entity dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importano^ The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every set or sold is of 
a TwiniTn iini weight of 2oz8., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All » rr « and Mid from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produced at Parafield. 

£AR1.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further nartionlars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield 

Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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other measurements are the neck, bust, across chest, across back, under arm, sleeve,, 
skirt, and hips, &c. Place all patterns on the material with the centre front straight 
down the fold of the material, and allow ^in. for turnings, except for hems and other 
wider turnings. If the material has a figure or flower design bo very vareful and 
watch cutting out; see that the pattern is all running the same way, and that it 
matches. All cut-out material should be tacked before it is put on the machine to be 
sewn to keep it all in placse, and also to give the desired effect when finished. To secure 
this great care must be taken from the very beginning of the work; do not slight in the 
least instance. Handle the work carefully. Each little wrinkle or fold that is carelessly 
pressed into new material takes away the freshness that is so much desired. Pressing 
is one of the most essential points in dressmaking. The short, stout person should not 
wear trimmings or stripes, &c., running around the figure. Trimming running around 
is most suitable for the tall and thin person. After a garment has been tacked together 
try it on to see if it fits properly. Never waste scraps in the sewing room, they 
can be put to many good uses. Never tack up a garment without first pinning it well. 
When folding material for cutting pin carefully selvedge to selvedge, and two or 
three places across the width. Both layers of material should be as smooth as possible 
before laying on the pattern. Care should be taken when laying patterns on the 
material, and always try to lay patterns so that material is not wasted; it will often 
come in handy to alter the frock, or perhaps it may be useful to help make garments 
for kiddies. Keep the machine oiled, but not overdo it or surplus oil may get on the 
material. Have plenty of pins, a good sharp pair of scissors, and a smaller pair of 
scissors for cutting cotton, &e.., also a good measuring tape.'' (Secretary, Mrs. D- 
Morrison.) 


McLaren flat. 

May 13 th.—^Attendance, 15. 

A tatting demonstration was given by Misses Bell and Nicolle. The remainder of the 
meeting was occupied with a Question jBox. 

A successful dahlia show was held in the Institute on April 7. Mr. F. 0. Richards, 
of the Department of Agriculture, opened the function. Mr. R. Elliott judged the 
exhibits. (Secretary, Mias I. Nicolle.) 


MOROHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

May 24th.—Attendance, 24. 

Biscuit Making.— Mrs. Lang read a paper on this subject:—“Although biscuits take 
up rather more time in making than other cakes they keep so much longer, and they 
are also a great standby for afternoon teas and suppers. Put aside one day a month 
for biscuit making, then a good supply is always on hand. A variety of biscuits can 
be made from the one mixture if different-shaped cutters are used, iced in various 
ways, and decorated. Foam Biscnits .—^Boil together 1 cup sugar with 1 cup milk, 
1 level teaspoon curb, soda, let cool. Take 3 cups flour, 1 cup butter, rub together 
and mix with the liquid, cut in fanicy shapes, and press half almond or cherry on 
each. Sao Biscuits ,—2 small cups plain flour, pinch salt, rub in 2 heaped tablespoons 
butter, mix to a stiff paste, roll out thin, and cut in squares, and prick with a fork. 
Bake a light brown. Using 4oz8. flour less and adding the same amount of grated 
cheese makes a nice biscuit to serve for supper with slices of tomato. Chocolate Mush¬ 
rooms ,—iiillx butter, 4lb. each sugar and flour, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
cream tartar, 4 teaspoons cocoa or chocolate, 3 tablespoons milk. Put on slide about 
1 dessertspoon and bake. When cold ice the top white and underneath light brown. 
The stalks can bo made of white of an egg moulded to shape with icing sugar. 
Baskets ,—Make flaky pastry, roll and cut in rounds, and line deep patty tins. Cut 
thin pieces pastry, twist, and lay on slide in horseshoe shape for the handles. Cream 
2ozs. butter, 4oz8. sugar, loz. almonds, 3ozs. sultanas, 2ozs. cake crumbs, 1 egg. Half 
fill pastries, and bake about 20 minutes, handles 10 minutes. Cocoanut top: 4 cup 
sugar, 4 cup cocoanut, 1 egg.’’ (Secretary, Mrs. S^jhulz.) 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

The Second Annual Flower and Cookery Exhibition, conducted under the auspices of 
the Pinnaroo Branch, was held on April 20th. The show attracted a very good atten¬ 
dance during the afternoon, and there "were several visitors from Parilla and surround¬ 
ing districts. Mr. F. C. Richards opened the function. 

The arrangements for the show were carried out by the lady members of the Bureau, 
who proved an enthusiastic body, and threw themselves wholeheartedly into their tasks 
ifi order to bring about the success which the show merited. They were headed by Mrs. 
P, Dowd (President) and Mrs. C. H. Atze (Secretary). Their efforts were charac- 
tcaris^ by a commendable lenergy and enthusiasm. In Mrs. Atze the members have a 
capable and keen officer as secretary, who carried out her duties in an efficient and 
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^ r w -ir" were received. These were .iudged by Meedames 

A. Welden, C. Philhs, and Miss Colwill, of Parilla, and Mesdames Slater and Johnson. 
Trophies were donated by Mesdames H. G. Pewings, O. R. Mattiske, H. Harding, P. 
Dowd, — Poarce, C. OTionghlin, S. Dowd, J. Hanimgian, G. MeGabe. J. Longford, E. 
Stiikcr, A. P. iToung, II. Atr.c, and Miss G. Harding. 

The following was the prize list: — 

Cookery.^ljOBi bread, Mrs. C. V. O’Loughlin 1, Mrs. C. H. Atze 2; Yeast buns, Mrs. 
T. Jjoiigford 1, Mrs. G. C. Pearce 2; Gernmn Yeast cake, Mrs. J. T. Longford 1, Mrs. 
H. Ahrns 2j Six scones, Mrs. L. Vaughan 1, Mrs. Hill 2; Wholemeal scones, Mrs. L. 
Vaughan 1, Mrs. G 0. Pearce 2; Coffet^ e^nke, Mrs. C. V. O'Loughlin 1, Mrs. J. T. 
Longford 2j Sponge roll, Mrs. G. McCabe 1; Sponge sandwich, Mrs. A. T. Hawthorne 1, 
Mrs. L. Vaughan 2; Chocolate spongo c^ke, with butter, Mrs. A. T. Hawthorne 1, Mrs. 
J. T. Longford 2j Colle<*tion pastry, Mrs. C. II. Atze 1, Mrs. H. G. Fewiiigs 2; Jam 
tarts, Mrs. Hill 1, Mrs. H. G. Fewings 2; Oroam puffs, Mrs. G. McCabo 1, Mrs. A. T. 
Hawthorne 2; Collection of biscuits, Mrs. H. G. Fewings 1, Mrs. J. T. Longford 2; 
Hark fruit cake, Mrs. J. T. Longford 1, Mrs. G. O. Pearce 2; Currant cake, Mrs. C. H. 
Atze 1, Mrs. J. T. Longford 2; Sultana cake, Mrs. G. C. Pearce 1, Mrs. O. H. Atze 2; 
Seed cjike, Mrs. J. T. Ix)ngford 1, Mrs. C. II. Atze 2; Collection small cakes, Mrs. Hill 
1; Plate sandwiches, Mrs. A. T. Hawthorne 1, Mrs. II. Ahrns 2. Pickles, three varieties, 
Mrs. C. H. Atze 1; iVimato sauce, Mrs. C. H. Atze 1, Mrs. A. T. Hawthorne 2; Chutney*, 
Miss K. OHjOUghlin 1, Mrs. C. H. Atze 2; .Tam, Mrs. A. F. Young 1, Mrs. Ahrns 2; 
Marmalade, 1 glass, Mrs. A. F. Young 1 and 2; Preserved fruits, Mrs. A. F. Young 1; 
lib. home-made butter, Mrs. Ahrns 1, Mrs. K. Gilbert 2. 

Fhnvn\s\ —Best dahlias, Mrs. O. H. Atze 1, Mrs. F. Muirhead 2; Six dahlias, distinct, 
Mrs. A. F. Young 1, Mrs. F. Muirhead 2; Three dahlias, distinct, Mrs. Elcy 1, Mrs. 
F. Muirhead 2; Vase of Chrysanthemums, Mrs. C. H. Atze 1, Mts. J. T. Longford 2; 
Vase of eosmos, Mrs. H. G. Fewings 1, Mrs C. H. Atze 2; Vase Qaillardias, Mrs. C. H. 
Atze 1, Mrs. A. (F. Young 2; V<asc flowe-rs, any kind, Mrs. 0. H. Atze 1, Mrs. H. G. 
Fewings 2; Three roses, Mrs. C. H. Atze 1 and 2; Any flower, not previously mentioned, 
-Mrs. H. G. Fewings 1 and 2. 


SAnDLEWORTIT (Average annual rainfall, 19.6in.). 

May 1st.—Attendance, 12. 

The Branch conducted a cake competition, “Butter Sponge,“ the successful com¬ 
petitors being Miss hVost first and Miss Coleman second prize. Mrs. Coleman reported 
having visited the exhibition of women’s handicrafts recently held under the auspices 
«)f the C.W.A., at Spalding, (Secretary, Miss 6. Frost.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

May 1st.—^Attendance, 17. 

Miss P]. Cam}»bell, of the Education Department, delivered an address, “The Food 
Value of Milk. “ The Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Telfer, reported in connection with the 
S.E. Conference that receipts amounted to £11 68. 9d., expenditure £10 5s. 4^d., leaving 
a credit balance £1 Is. 4}d. 


WBPOWIB (Average annual rainfall, 12.46in.). 

April 24th.—Attendance, 8. 

IlAND-rEEDiNG CALVES.— Mrs. H. Hoske read the following paperFeeding calves 
properly is most essential in raising a good herd. A calf that is improperly fed will 
not develop into a first-class cow, no matter how good it may be when bom; it 
should be let run with the cow for at least 24 hours before being weaned from its 
mother. The calf should then be put out of sight of the cow. The cow’s milk is not 
good for at least four to six milkings. It is best to feed the calf as soon as possible 
after milking, because the milk ^direct from the cow is at the corre<*t H is a 

good plan to miss one feed, then the calf will readily suck the finger. The fingers 
of the hand should be placed in the calf’s mouth, and then plaice its mouth m the 
bucket of milk. Half a gallon a day is sufficient new milk for the first j^k, when 
the amount should be gradually increased to Igall. a day. It is best to feed calves 
twice a day. A little green grass during the day is much better than feeding on too 
much milk. The calf will get a good start if fed on new mlk for two wwks; then 
gradually wean it from, new to skim milk. By this time the calf should have all skimmed 
milk. 4i8 tends to keep them healthy, free from scour and very l»ttle cream is 
lost WJhen there is more than one calf in the yard at feeing ti^ stalls should 
be built to separate them while drinking. Every calf should ha-ve ite own drinkmg 
vessel to enable it to have the same amount of milk. If this is not done the calf 
flan ilrink thc fastcst wUl get more milk than one that drinks slower. Kerosene 
Sr^rin h^vef mffe ^enent^^^^^^^^ vessels for calves. The calves when drinking 
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should be bailed until all desire for sucking has passed. Calves if not kept apart 
in some way or other will certainly suck one another, which tends to spoil the shape 
of the udders, and is liable to injure them. All calves should have access to a sxniul, 
green paddock where they are able to run about and pick grata if they so desire. 
A shed should be provided to house calves during wet weather. They should be fed 
with milk for at least four months before being turned out. If a calf is weak and. 
miserable it may be advisable to feed it with milk a little longer. A calf from a 
poor milking cow may be reared to become a profitable animal if it is well cared for 
at the start. If a calf becomes scoured from feeding on skimmed milk, put one hand* 
ful of flour in the milk and stir well. On no account should a calf be illtreated; 
it tends to make them very bad tempered and stubborn. A calf or cow with these 
faults is a very untrustworthy animal to have about the pfkce, and may as well be sent 
to the abattoirs.’’ The paper was then discussed. Members did not think it necessary 
to feed on new milk for three weeks. Meggitt’s meal was suggested as a good addi* 
tion to the milk, which should he scalded and added to the milk. Mrs. E. Knauerhase 
preferred 1 tablespoon of flour dissolved in cold water, and then hot water added to 
make it the consistency of starch. She has used this with great success. (Secretary, 
Mrs. B. Roocke.) 


WILLIAMSTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.77in.). 

May 2nd.—^Attendance, 8. 

Useful Household Hints. —Contributed by Mrs. Hamilton:—^‘When making plain 
suet pudding add two or three tablespoons of rolled oats to the flour before mixing 
the pudding will be lighter and more digestible. To prevent cooked beetroot from 
becoming mouldy, place a little prepared mustard in the jar in which it is kept. If a 
dish sticks to table baize, do not attempt to pull it off. Instead, All the dish T^th 
hot water and leave for a minute or two; the utensil can then be lifted without leaving 
a mark. Before washing coloured towels, table cloths, &e., set the colours by pouring 
boiling water over them, then wash as usual. This will obviate any likelihood of the 
dye coming out and spoiling other clothes. A teaspoon of orange juice added to 
tomato soup will greatly improve the flavour. If voile and crepe de chine frocks are 
hung out without wringing they will never shrink. To remove coffee stains from 
material, apply to the stain the yolk of an egg mixed with a little water and allow 
to dry. Rub out before washing. Kerosene applied quickly to a burn will relieve 
pain and often prevent a blister. To prevent pastry at the bottom of fruit pies or 
jam tarts from ll^coming heavy and sodden, brush over the pastry with a beaten egg 
white before putting in the fruit or jam. When washing out tea towels, do not rinse 
in clear water but wring them with the hands out of the soapy water and hang them 
on the line. By this method they remain beatuifully white. To keep away moths insert 
cloves thidtly into the skin of a ripe orange, set it in a cool oven until the skin, is dry 
then place it among blankets or furs. Sago soaked in water until quite soft is an 
excellent substitute for suet in boiled puddings. Use in the proportion of 1 part sago 
to 4 parts of flour. When stewing prunes add a small teaspoon of lemon juice to the 
stewing water. The prunes will then have a smoothly and finer flavour. (Secretary, 
Mrs. (hindy.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Taplan. 

26/4/34 

21 

“ The Kitchen Garden,*’ 
Mrs. Chancellor 

Mrs Flynn 

Penola . 

2/6/34 

52 

Demonstration, C.W.A. 
Members 

Mrs. E. Kidman 

Hope Forest and 
jDmgsbledinga 

3/6/34 

15 

Address—H. J. Apps ... 

Mrs. L. Fincher 

KangaSla. 

17/6/34 

15 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. M. Steer 

Warramboo .... 

11/6/34 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. A. Steer 

Wasleys. 

3/6/34 

40 

Address—^Miss H. Clarke 

Miss J. Braun 

Balhannah. 

lft/6/34 

15 

“ Jersey Cattle,” Mrs. 
Boehme 

Miss Spoehr 

Gladstone . 

16/5/34 

23 

Question Box . 

Mrs. L. Sargent 

Ynijgo. 

SnOvH^wn. 

26/4/34 

7 

** Pickles,” Mrs. Easton . 

Mrs. R. Sanders 

3/6/34 

17 

Address—F. C. Richards 

Mrs. A. Hooking 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISOELLANEOUS. 

3 ?’ ' _ 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences will be held as follows:— 

Murray Land^ (West), at Karoonda (Nunkeri Branch)^ Tuesday, July Slst, E. R. 
Peltz, Nunkeri (Secretary). 

Southernf at Strathalbyn, Thursday, August 16th, F. W. Allison (Secretary). 
Hills, at Ooromandel Valley (Blackwood Branch), Thursday, August 23rd, H. Gold- 
sack, Coromandel Valley (Secretary). 

Eyre^s Peninsula (Southern), at Yeelanna, Wednesday, September 5th, R. R. Wilson 
(Secretary). 

Eyre*s Peninsula (Central), at Kyancutta, Friday, September 7th, E. A. Kelly 
(Secretary). 

Plnnaroo Line^ at Pinnaroo (Parilla Well Branch), Tuesday, September 18th, 
E. C. Slater, Pinnaroo (Secretary). 

Murray Lands (Efist), at Caliph, Thursday, September 20th, W. H. Todd (Secre¬ 
tary). 

Fruit (Non-irrigated Districts), at Balhannah, Tuesday, November 6th, C. G. 
Grasby (Secretary). 

In each case the Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are 
invited to submit papers and questions for the agenda. 

Agricultural Shows. 

We have been advised by Secretaries of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held as follows:— 

Maitland, Wednesday, September 26th. 

Denial Bay, Friday, September 28th. 

Gawler, Saturday, September 22nd. 

Jamestown, Wednesday, October 10th. 

Karoonda, Wednesday, October 3rd. 

Loxtan, Wednesday, October lOtli. 

Burra, Wodnesdaj^ October 24th. 

Mmlaton, Wednesday, October 24th. 

Mount Gambier, Wednesday and Thursday, October 24th and 25th. 

Murray Bridge, Thursday, October 25th. 
fVoodside, Saturday, November 3rd. 

Cancellation of Stock Brands. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 53 of the Brands Act, 1033, the Regist;* 
of Brande (Mr. H. O. Laurenti) states that on and after January 2nd, 1935, the re^' 
tration of all brands and marks which were registered prior to December 31st, 193, 
will be cancelled unless the owners give notice in writing to the Registrar that they wist 
to retain the brands registered in their names. No fees arel required when giving such 
notice. If an acknowledgment of the notice is requested, however, a stamped addressed 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Any person who has already applied for brands or marks to be retained need not 
comply with this notice. 

Readers will facilitate the operation of these provisions of the Act if they will advise 
others^ and Branch Secretaries are requested to bring the matter under the notice of 
their members at an early meeting. 

Mr» Lauren ti proposes to send a poster” to each Branch with a request that the 
SecreUry display it in some conspicuous part of the township. 
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ENTRIES 

CLOSE 


S.A. INDUSTRIES and MANUFAC¬ 
TURES (including Apiculture, 
Cookery, Needlework, Arts-Crafts, 

Woodwork, &c. 

CATTLE . 

SHEEP. 

WOOL. 

FAT STOCK. 

HORSES (Heavy, Roadster, & Blood) 

SWINE. 

JUDGING COMPETITIONS . . . . 

SHEAF TOSSING. 

LOG CHOPPING. 

POULTRY . 

BOGS. 

PIGEONS . 

DOGS. 

FRXnTS (ClASses 1726 to 1729) . 
HORSES-IN-ACTION A TROTTING 
FRUIT PACKING COMPETITIONS 
FRUITS (Classes 1785 to 1772) . 

VEGETABLES . 

CATTLE (Dairy Cow). 


FRI. Aug. 10, at 4 p.m. 
THUR. Aug. 30, at 4 p.m 


TUBS. Sept. 4, at 4 p.m. 


WED. Sept. 6, a*: 4 pm. 
THUR. Sept. 13 at 4 p.m. 
FRI. Sep. 14, at 4 p.m. 


FRI. Sept. 28, at 4 p.m. 


Are You a Member? 

It pays to be a Member of the Society. There 
is considerably more in this than the personal 
j?ain of being able to visit the Show when you 
so desire. Your Membership means a personal 
interest in the activities of the Society, which is 
endeavouring to improve every phase of primary 
'production of the State. 

The subscription is £1 Is. per annum, 
for which a Member is entitled to Tickets 
of admission to the Show for himself and 
i two ladies to all sections of the grounds, 

k including stand reserved exclusively for 

^ Members. 

LADIES’ TICKETS ARE TRANSFERABLE, 

\ and will admit boys under 14 

TEARS OF AGE. 

rp^ HAEOLD J. PINNIS, 

, 23, Waymouth Street, Secretary. 

Adelaide. 
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Wheat Qualities. 

Beference has been made in recent reports from the Argentine on quality in wheat, 
and it is stated that certain varieties are being excluded by the Grain Control Board 
with the object of maintaining the standard of the recognised export type and enabling 
these to compete in more equal terms with the product of other exp6rting countries such 
as Canada. One of the difficulties vrith which the grain trade has had to contend in 
the past in this country has been the tendency of the wheat grower to favour varieties 
which yield heavily, regardless of quality. The inauguration of the Grain Control Board 
offered a splendid opportunity to take steps to combat the evil, and it .was 
decided to exclude certain varieties in the area tributary to Rosario and the 
neighbouring ports. At the same time it was decided to form a new grade, to be 
known as No. 3, in the composition'of which these varieties would be permitted and 
which would be quoted at a discount under No. 2 for this crop year. No. 3 is not 
permitted to be mixed in with Nos. 1 and 2, under penalty of losing their grade. In 
a country which' has no official grading system, this latter provision is not very easy to 
enforce. But a great deal of good can be effected by propaganda, and in the meantime 
there is little doubt that the Grain Act now before Congress will provide the necessary 
compulsory powers before another crop year comes round, even though the mechanical 
equipment may still be lacking. Meanwhile, a National Wheat Commission has been 
called into being and charged with the investigation of the matter of uiferior 
wheats. It reports that there are no less than 6| million acres on which wheat is being 
grown which is unfit for exportation. The list of undesirable types is expanded to a 
list of 24. The Commission has divided the cereal region of the Republic into zones, 
for each of which it recommends certain high grade pedigreed strains of proved 
adaptability to each zone. 

Obviously it is not possible to provide pedigreed seed for more than a fraction of 
the acreage where it is needed. But the Grain Control Board has undertaken to cph 
laborate by placing at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture whatever parcels of 
suitable wheat fit for seed which come into its possession, and the Ministry is pro¬ 
posing to exchange such seed for wheat of the inferior types which would otherwise 
again be sown. By this means, it is hoped to do a good deal to* eradicate the objec¬ 
tionable tyi)e8 now being grown and effect a distinct im^provement in quality of the 
Argentine wheat exported. It is calculated that there are about 275,000 bags of pure 
seed wheat available in the various experimental farms, private and official, of the 
Republic, most of which will be sold in small parcels to individual farmers desirous 
of sowing a few acres in order to provide a quantity of seed for the following year. 
In this connection, a plan adopted in the important wheat-growing province of Cor¬ 
doba is of great interest. In these times of low prices few individual farmers can 
afford to purchase the expensive pedigreed seed they would like to sow. So the 
provision of the seed wheat has been undertaken co-operatively. On some of the large 
estates which have been ^ ^ colonized, ” the proprietor or the administrator has been 
induced to purchase seed which is entrusted to the most capable of the colonists to 
sow, with the condition that the product when threshed is to be exohanged, bag for 
bag, on equal terms, with the other colonists for their ordinary wheat to the extent 
calculated as necessary to* provide seed for the following year. Xn^ dls- 
triets where this plan is not possnible, it is being attempted to organise 
the fanners into groups to co-operate by making an individual contribution to the cost 
of the seed, and select one of their number to act as seedsman” and undertake the 
growing of the wheat, distributing the product along the same lines. In each case 
the arrangements are supervised and the necessary instructions are given to the 

seedsman” by a representative of the Provincial Department of Agriculture, who 
a)a0.^pect8 the growing crop and superintends the exchange of seed for wheat after 
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Pu1)Ucation8 Becelved. 

The Library of the Department og Agrieulturo acknowledges the receipt of Bulletin 
No. 75, ‘‘Poisonous Plants on the Parm,^’ by H. 0. Long, issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, England. Price, 28. net. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Heylies supplied by Mr. TV. J. Spafford, Deputy Chief Director of Agriculture.] 

Agricultural Enquiries from Tumby Bay. 

11 . “Would it improve a wheat crop in this district to drive a ftock of sheep back¬ 
wards and forwards over it when it is about 4in. high?’^ Kcply—^Thef consolidation of 
the soil which would result from repeatedly driving sheep over a wheat crop would do 
it a great deal of good in most seasons in your district, but it would generally be better 
to do it before the crop reaches 4in. in height. The complete feeding down of the crop 
after it has grown 4in. would not be a good i)ractice in your district!, but so long as 
the flock was kept moving the quantity eaten would not be sufficient to damage it. 

2. “Does Wimmera Rye Grass do well on sandy soil?“ Reply—Wimmera Rye Grass 
does well everywhere that Barley Grass grows strongly. It is easily established by 
putting a couple of pounds of seed per acre in with a cereal crop whicli is to be har¬ 
vested for grain, by throwing some seed on to the superphosphate every time that the 
seeddrill is filled. Sown in this way it seeds itself for a certainty and when once 
established remains as an ordinary farm weed. 


Dry, Matured Free Running. 



HIGH GRADE 
4S% SUPER. 

ORDER NOW. 

WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS, LTD., 
Wallaroo and Port Adelaide. 
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What is Fallow? 

The Secretary of the Warrainboo Agricultural Bureau asks what is the definition of 
fallow. Eeply—TTie term ^ * Bare fallow,' * as used in Australia is usually applied to land 
which wjis ploughed or cultivated in the winter, kept free from weeds, and loose and 
open on the surface throughout the spring and summer, to be seeded in the following 
autumn or winter. If the land receives its first stirring at the end of summer and is 
kept loose and free from weeds for 13 to 15 months before itj is seeded it is generally 
known as ^‘Summer fallow.^’ If the original stirring is not given until the spring, 
about 6 to 7 months before seeding the land, it is usually spoken of as ^*Late spring 
fallow. Grass land stirred up in late summer or early autumn to be seeded the 
same year is not bare fallow in any sense of the word as used in Australia. 

Control of Wild Oats. 

“Mannum’^ asks: ** Would it better to sow wheat immediately after rain comes and 
risk a strong growth of wild oatSf or\ wait about a week, culti/vate to a shallow depth, 
with wide shares, and then sow?** 

Reply—If Early Gluyas or Waratah wdieat is to be sown, wait until the oats have 
germinated, cultivate, and then seed, but with moat of the other popular varieties of 
wheat seed as soon as it rains, using more seed than usual and risk the damage to be 
done by the oats. The correct way tt) tackle wild oats as seeding time approaches 
is to get them germinated, cultivate them out, culti-|>ack or roll the land, sow the seed 
and culti-pack or roll again. Under conditions obtaining at Mannum it is as well to 
use Avheats like Early Gluyas or Waratah, so that seeding can be delayed a little 
longer. 

Wheat Varieties for Stubble Land. 

liundodeer Springs Branch of the Agrieidtural Bureau asks for the names of varieties 
of wheat suitable to sow an stubble land. 

Reply—Most varieties of wheat which germinate quickly and immediately commence 
to make strong growth are suit^d^le for sowing on stubble laud. Of tJiese varieties 
Early Gluyas has proved the best for the purpose, but Waratah is also very promising, 
and King ’a White is really useful. Any of the above wheats can be sown with perfect 
safety well on in June in the Bundaleer district. Full success witih cropping wheat 
the second time depends upon—(1) Securing a good stubble bum. (2) Cultivating 
or ploughing the land as soon after the burn as possible. (3) Cultivating or> ploughing 
to a very shallow depth. (4) Using an early strong growing variety and delaying 
seeding to suit the variety. 

High Bunches of Cereals in Stubble Crops. 

**Black Springs'' asks: **What is the cause of high bunches of cereals seen in 
stubble crops?** 

Reply—The high bunches of cereals frequently seen in crops sown ,on stulbble, if not 
due to the presence of self-sown plants which germinated some time before the sown 
seed—as is a common occurrence—are obviously caused by greater fertility at the spots 
whfere they occur. As a rule this greater fertility is derived from the droppings of 
animals, and the principar plant food leading to the greatly increased growth whilst 
the cereal plants are young is—in all probability—^nitrogen. In well-fallowed land 
there is generally sufficient nitrogen at seeding time to lead to full growth of all of 
the young cereals, and so the presence of the droppings of animals is not noticeable 
in the crops, but the position is quite different in stubble land, particularly if the soil 
is not in really good heart, because the crop used up the available nitrogen and 
relatively small amounts are collected and held in the soil until the soil is moist and 
warm at the same time. This need of moisture and warmth together seems to explain 
wJ^^ it is that in some seasons this dumpiness only lasts a short time, whilst in other 
yeidni it persuts until well on into the spring. 
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HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. G. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Treatment of Green Aphis of the Peach Tree. 

The prevalence at the present time of the over-wintering eggs of this very injurious 
pest on the fruiting twigs of peacli trees has been reported to the Horticultural Branch 
of the Agricultural Department from various fruitgrowing centres of the State. 

Experiments carried out over several seasons at the State Orchard at Coromandel 
Valley, near Blackwood, and verified by more elaborate trials made in New South Wales 
and Victoria indicate that the tar distillate sprays are the most effective spraying 
remedy we have yet used against this pest. It is used as an ovicide in mid-winter whilst 
the jieach trees and the pest are quite dormant. Those peach growers who have been 
troubled with this pest should not apply this spray later than the end of July in most 
districts of this State, otherwise risk of injury to the buds and bark may be expected. 
Growers have been informed from various sources that even when used during the most 
dormant stage of the trees these tar distillate washes will seriously damage the bark 
of the last summer’s shoots. The Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) reports 
that he has not heard any statements relative to its injurious effects on peach trees in 
New South Wales and Victoria when it has been used in the middle of winter, and the 
Manager of the Government Experiment Orchard near Blackwood (Mr. R. Fowler) 
assures him he has been unable to detect any evidence of injury arising from the use of 
several brands of the tar distillate sprays on the test trees treated! with them during 
mid-winter in the Experiment Orchard during the past couple of years. 


{River Murray Conference,) 

Dusts V. SprayB. 

**Have any tests been oumduoted i/n the Biver fireas with the object of proving the 
comparative value of dusts versus sproys in the control of disease in vineyards amd 
orchards^ and if 50 , uhat resnlts were noted?** 

Reply—I have no knowledge of any carefully controlled tests having been made in 
the Murray Volley to determine the comparative values of dust sprays and liquid 
sprays for the suppression of diseases and pests commonly found in the orchards and 
vineyards in the irrigated areas. 

At Blackwood Experimental Orchard tests have been made between arsenical dust 
sprays containing arsenate of lead powder and arsenate of lead powder in the form 
of liquid spray. The evidence show'ed that the protecting powers of the liquid form 
far exceeded that of the du?t spray in so far as codlin moth attaeJes were concernod. 

Further, in respect to the curl leaf fungus disease in peach trees, the prepared 
copper dust sprays give infinitely less protection than the liquified forms known as 
Bordeaux Mixture (copper sulphate and lime) or Burgundy Mixture (copper sulphate 
and carbonate of soda crystals). 

At Hackney Road, Adelaide, Experiment Orchard, lime sulphur liquid spray con¬ 
trolled the oidium or powdery mildew in grape vines much more effectively than 
sulphur dust sprayed on dry with a Niagara dust gun. This was particularly out¬ 
standing when the early summer remained cool. 

For some pests in vegetables, the market gardeners around Adelaide find nicotine 
and arsenate of lead applied as dust sprays very effective against aphides and leaf 
wrigglers (cabbage moth caterpillars) respectively. Celery growers have also found 
some measure of protection to their plants against the leaf spot fungus (Sepioria apii) 
by the use of copper dust sprays, but there is some reason—from a few tests made 
with liquid copper sprays (Bordeaux or Burgundy) for believing they are superior 
in their action. 
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The applicnjtion of the.^ust aprays ia a cheaper and more rapid process, but the 
efficient distribution of the dusts to the under parts of the leaves and fruits attained by 
liquid sprays is rarely possible of achievement’ with the dusting appliances thus far 
available. 

(Biver Murray Conference, Barmera Branch,) 

Oreem Bfamiie Crops. 

do rye and oats compare with peas or beans as green mamire crops?** 

Eeply—Thus far, the comparative values of cereal crope-irrye and oats—^with those 
of peas and beans as a means of green manuring the irrigated lands in the Murray 
Valley have not, to my knowledge, been tested. This season, a number of growers 
in the various settlements are trying rye as a green cover crop, and the crops are 
giving good promise thus far. It is claimed that these cereals will produce a greater 
weight of green growth than will the legumes—^peas, beans, tares, or lupins. Further, 
that the rye will grow more quickly during the cold season than the legumes mentioned. 

In discussing the use of crops for green manuring purposes it should,' be remembered 
that they return organic matter containing only the same quantities and kinds of 
mineral substances drawn from the land and carbon acquired by the plants from the 
atmosphere. The legumes return all of these with additional nitrogen which is cob 
lected for them from the atmosphere by the bacteria which attach themselves to the 
roots of the legumes. Whilst we do not know what proportion of the nitrogen was 
extracted from the soil by the plants themselves, we have found that a crop of an 
acre of beans 6ft. tall, grown at Berri Experiment Orchard, contained in its. roots and 
tops the equivalent of nitrogen to that found in a dressing of over Scwts. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre. A good crop of field peas returned a slightly^ lesser quantity of 
nitrogen per acre. It will be seen, therefore, that if equal areas of cereal crops do 
not yield an outstanding greater weight of organic matter than the beans or peas, 
the effect may be offset by the discrepancy above referred to. It is true, that at the 
outset organic matter may be most desirable, but crops of beans such as are produced 
annually at the Berri Experiment Orchard introduce large volumes indeed of this soil 
correcting factor. 

It is claimed that rye crops will develop rapidly and reach large dimensions of 
growth in time to be ploughed under before the roots of the trees or vinos start into 
activity, and are likely to be injured by the ploughing or the decaying of the green 
vegetation. Our experience at the Berri Experiment Orchard indicates that, providing 
the crop is got in early in March and given a good start, the same may, with equal 
force be claimed for the beans, which have often been ploughed under at the end of 
July and early August. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Beplies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Siooh cmd Brands Department.] 

Currency Creek asks treatment for lice in horses? 

Beply—^A liberal application of raw linseed oil over the whole of the body will kill 
the lice, and dressing should be repeated in five to seven days. The effect of the oil 
dressing is to clog the breathing pores in the body of the louse, thjpugh which it 
breathes, so that it dies of suffocation. 

Manoora reports pigs with scaly-V^e condition of the skin, the oaUmals (ire con- 
timaily rubbing themselves. 

He^ly—The skin trouble with the pigs is probably due to digestive disturbance. 
^Once ,a week give a dose of 2ozs. Epsom salts per pig in a little swill feed. Reduce 
the d^y amount of grain fed somewhat, and, if possible, let the pigs out for part 
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of the day to graze. Give 1 teaspoon pM pig of the following mixture daily in the 
feed:—Salt, 1 part; air slaked lime, 2 parts; sterile sweet ground bone meal, 2 i>arts. 
Wash the skin well with warm soapy water with a little washing soda dissolved in it. 
Then, after drying, smear lightly with flowers of sulphur, 1 part; lard, 4 parts. 
Two or three dressings of this applied twice a week should be sufilciont. 

Mount Hope asics foa* treatment for worms in pigs. 

Reply Thef large white wiorms in pigs can be eliminated by giving one dram (one 
teaspoonful) of oil of turpentine in 4oz8. of castor oil per lOOlbs. live weight (increase 
or decrease doses according to weight). Starve pig for 12 hours before giving. The 
droppings should be collected and burnt. Treatment alone is not satisfactory, as re- 
infestation soon occurs, pigs becoming infested by taking in eggs in their feed. For 
this reason the piggery should be cleaned out and repaired (especially floors) if 
necessary. Further, if removed to fresh ground, the pigs will do much better. Young 
pigs are chiefly affected, and special attention should be paid to them. 

Hon. Secretaryj Agricultural Burea/n, Bendelsham, asks the age at which a sheep 
is consideired full grown? 

Reply—A sheep is full grown when the eight permanent incisors are through and 
in wear. Under Australian conditions this occurs between the ages of 3^ and 4 years. 

Shoal Bay Agricultural Bureau reports death of 9 pregnant ewes following drenching 
with bluestone solution. 

Reply—From the information and symptoms supplied the sheep died from a con¬ 
dition known as toxaemia of pregnancy*^ (twin lamb disease). This disease is 
always associated with pregnancy, and generally occurs within five weeks of lambing. 
Ewes in fat condition are generally affected, but occasionally it occurs in poor con- 
<litioned ewes. The cause is not definitely known, but is considered to be due to 
liver changes, whieJh interfere with liver function and consequent circulation of toxins 
(poison) in blood, normally removed from blood ^ream by the liver.. Affected sheep 
show the following symptoms:—Stay apart from other sheep and show muscular 
twitchings of body, principally confined to liead and shoulder regions. They may 
appear to be blind and stiff in their movements. Death usually occurs within 3-4 days 
of symptoms being first notice<l. On post mortem the carcass and orgjins appear 
normal, but frequently the ewe is carrying two lambs. The liver presents a pale 
reddisli-yellow appearance, due to presence of excess fat in the tissues. Curative 
treatment has been tried with various mixtures, but with little success. However, 
preventive measures can be carried out, and these are as follows:—^Limit the food 
supply by placing in paddocks where feed is sc^ty in order to make the sheep exercise. 
If feed is plentiful, and this cannot be carried out, the sheep must be exercised daily. 
Treatment of affected sheep may be attempted, and consists of giving 4ozs. of Epsom 
salts dissolved in water and adding 4 tablespoonsful of treacle. Give this drench 
once, and then twice a day smear on tongue and teeth 1 tablespoon of treacle. The 
fact that the sheep died following* drenching is only a coincidence. It is pointed out 
that bluestone solution, if given in excessive amounts, is an irritant poison, and sheep 
so affected would not show the symptoms described by you. 

Agricultural Bureau, Trwro, reports aged gelding with a ravenous appetite. 

—The following course of treatment is suggested:—Starve the animal for 36 
hours (this is important), but allow w^ater to drink during this interval. Then give 
the following drench:—-Blaw linseed oil, li pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoons. Until 
the purgative effects of this drench have worked off, feed lightly on br^ mashes or 
well damped bran and chaff. Then gradually bring animal back on to its customary 
feed and give 1 tablespoon of Fowlerfs solution of arsenic in damped feed night and 
morning for a fortnight. A fortnight after the completion of this course of treat- 
ment r^eat the whole treatment again. 
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SOME POTENTIALITIES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[Summary of an address delivered to Mount Gamhier Rotary Club by W. J, 
Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 

It is more than ordinarily pleasing to speak on the Potentialities of South 
Australia to an audience of South-Eastern people because of the belief that 
much of the future progress of the State is dependent ^pon the development of 
the South-East, and anyone living in that district must be specially interested 
in the subject. 

South Australia is an agricultural State, and as its progress will depend upon 
the expansion of its agricultural interests, it is the duty of every citizen to help 
this agi’icultural progress whenever opportunity offers. This applies with 
particular force to the leaders in business and the professions, who should never 
lose sight of the fact that we are likely to remain an agricultural community. We 
have no manufacturing advantages in South Australia; there is neither coal, 
water, nor oil for providing cheap power; the climate experienced over most 
parts of the State is unsuitable for manufacturing the finer falirics and other 
articles of high quality, nor is the water sufficiently plentiful nor good enough; 
and, perhaps more important still, our population is too small to attract manu¬ 
facturers. Unless special circumstances exist it is usual to manufacture where 
the bulk of the articles made are sold locally and the surplus expoited, and so 
it is natural for manufacturers to go where the population is densest. It is true 
we smelt ores at Port Pirie, and make motor bodies for export, but these are 
practically the only manufacturings of any kind we do which bring in ‘‘new” 
money. We still make some flour, but this only brings about the same amount 
of money that would have been received for the wheat, the added value for 
manufacturing being in the by-products, and if these }>y-producfs (bran and 
pollard) were not available we would need to import concentrated foodstuffs for 
livestock. Other forms of manufacture, like the making of butter, cheese, wine, 
etc., are quite essential to enable us to sell the rural product. 

Progress Already Made. 

Since the commencement of the State in 1837 we have made considerable 
agricultural pi ogress. Although it often appears as being very slow, it is gradual 
and continuous with very few sudden improvements, but despite the fact that 
the march forward was rarely spectacular and appeared sluggish at times, if we 
look back a few years we cannot fail to see that a very considerable advance has 
taken place. The rapid forward progression is very noticeable in a young country 
like our own because of the absence of local traditions which have so frequently 
hampered conquerors of any country with an old civilisation, no matter how 
backward. 

Progress made is of snowball growth, and is getting greater and greater as 
time goes on, largely, of course, because the means of disseminating the knowledge 
gained is improving all the time. In this connection South Australia has been 
fortunate in the possession of that wonderful organisation known as the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, where many of the keener intellects of the agricultural community 
meet regularly, discuss their immediate problems, and have brought to their 
notice the discoveries and improvements made in other parts of the State and, 
indeed, in other parts of the world. 

Present-day Production. 

I'hat the progress has been considerable can be realised by remembering that 
even in times of low prices our production was worth in 1931-32 £26,973,376, 
of which agriculture provided £19,048,788 or 70.6 per cent.; factories tnanufac- 
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tured g^oods worth £6,670,939 or 24.4 per cent.; minings grave £648,580 or 2.4 per 
cent.; and miscellaneous articles such as fish, game, &c., were valued at £705,068 
or 2.6 per cent. 

These figures show the great preponderance of agricultuml production over all 
others, but perhaps the value of agrriculture is more strikingly brought out by 
an examination of the figures showing the overseas exports from the State. The 
total value of all overseas exports in 1932 was £12,228,312, of which £10,409,453 
was received for agricultural products, which equalled 85.1 per cent, of the total; 
mining returned £1,633,558 or 13.4 per cent., and other articles only £J85,211 
or 1.5 per cent. Although the figures show 85.1 per cent, for agricultural exports 
it is even greater than this, because the bulk of the Ih million pounds shown for 
mining belongs to New South Wales as it consists largely of smelted ores from 
Broken Hill which were treated at Port Pirie and then shipped direct from that 
port. 

Some Obvious DeveijOpmentb. 

Because the part of agriculture which is practised in most: of South Australia 
is similar to that which has persisted for centuries in other semi-arid countries, 
and is known as “Mediterranean agriculture,” it is to be expected that we will 
continue to produce in ever-increasing quantities wheat, barley, vines (for wine 
and drying), olives, figs, almonds, sheep, pigs, dairy cattle, and poultry. 

Wheat .—We now crop about 4,000,000 acres each year, and the average yield 
is about llbush. per acre, and there seems no reason why we should not crop over 
6 million acres Avhen prices become normal, and with a thorough cleaning up of 
land, better fallowing methods, improved varieties, &c., the yield should be raised 
to about ISbush. per acre per year. 

Barley .—About 300,000 acres are cropped annually for a return of about 
ISbush. per acre, which yield should easil 5 »^ be increased to 25hush. per acre. 
The area capable of producing this crop, without reducing the area sown to wheat, 
is enormous in this State, and when we have developed an extensive export trade 
for pig products, millions of acres will probably be seeded to barley every year. 

Vines .—There are 34,000 acres under wine grapes and about 20,000 acres for 
other purposes, and these areas can be increased to a very great extent as 
markets expand. 

Olives, Figs, and Almonds .—These fruits do really well in this country, and 
even if it is only to supply Australian requirements a very great increase in 
production appears inevitable. 


BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets,^ and strongly tidwe Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK de CO., 

ORANBROOK CHAMBERS, BBNTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
XILBPBOra: OnraSAL 48SB taA 48BS. 
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Sheep ,—At present we carry alxiut 7 million sheep, but with the drainage of 
the South-East, improvements in pastures and feeding, storage and reticulation 
of water, and closer subdivision of holdings, this number should be doubled in the 
immediate future. Not only -will numbers be increased, but the wool yield will be 
improved and the production of fat lambs will tend to better financial returns. 

Pigs .—About 140,000 pigs are slaughtered annually for home consumption, 
and a few thousands for export, but if there is to be a great increase in the 
number of these animals maintained in the State it will be. because of the develop¬ 
ment of an extensive export trade in pig products. These animals are reared 
so easily in the country, and barley and other gi*ains are grown so readily, that 
it seems inevitable that in the near' future South Australia will become an impor¬ 
tant exporter of pigs, and then enormous numbers will be reared in the country. 

Dairying .—There are now about 130,000 dairy cows in the State, and when 
the South-East is drained and more of the Adelaide Hills cleared of scrub this 
number will be greatly augmented. 

PoiUtry .—The great bulk of the 2,200,000 head of poultry are fowls, and because 
of the success being attained in the export of eggs it can be confidently expected 
that the marked increase in production which has taken place in recent years will 
be maintained, and that poultry will become one of our valuable lines of producers 
of an exportable primary product. 

How TO Bring About the Increased Production. 

The potentialities of the State are very largely dependent upon developing the 
South-East from an agricultui-al point of view. The possibilities of increasing 
production are enormous, as can be realised when it is remembered that there 
are about 1,000,000 acres of excessively wet land to be drained. At the present 
time there are about 3,600 effective holdings in the whole of the South-East, Avhich 
on the average figure for the State will .support about 59,000 people, of whom 
25,000 live in the South-East. When the district is reclaimed it should mean 
at least 12,000 effective holdings, which will support about 200,000 persons. 

With the reclamation of the wet land of the South-East the most marked increase 
will, in all probability, be seen with sheep, the fiocks of which will contain millions 
more than at present. Not only will the numbers be increased, but a much higher 
proportion of fat lambs will be produced than is now the case. Although dairying 
is an impoitant agricultural activity it will become increasingly so, and because 
of the luxuriance of the pastures the raising of baby beef is likely to be under¬ 
taken on a fairly extensive scale. The increase in dairying and the ease with 
which heavy crops of barley are grown mil lead to multiplying several times 
over the number of pigs now maintained. 

These big improvements can only be brought about by the expenditure of a 
good deal of money, because the thorough drainage of a large area of land, and 
the provisions of better transport facilities, are involved. 

In other districts of the State the most advancement will probably be with 
cereal crops, sheep and vines as the principal ones, although there is fair 
promise of the pig population beihg increased enormously, and dairying must 
make some marked progress. The provision of water will have noticeable benefi¬ 
cial effects in the cereal-growing districts, particularly as regards the production 
from sheep, and the further clearing of good land in the Adelaide Ilills will lead 
to more dairying being practised. 

Ab agricultural advancement is only possible by increasing rural products 
that can be exported, it is imperative that any forward move in production must 
be accomjianied by an improvement in quality, so' an important factor in our 
j|>rogress will be agricultural education of a nature tending to .keep ooxmtry people 
'Up to date in methods of' production and alive to market requirements. With 
'periahable products to be used for human food strict legislation is r^uired to 
dnimre the articles opening up in good order on the other side of the world' after 
amne weeks in cold store 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 1933^34. 


PARf II.—CULTURAL OPERATIONS AND GENERAL HARVEST 

RETURNS. 


[By Allan R. Callaghan, D.Phil., B.Sc., (Oxon.); B.Sc.Agr, (Syd.), 
(Principal), and 0. Bowden, R.D.A. (Farm Superintendent).] 


The total harvest returns, together with the livestock carried for the year, have 
already been given, and they summate one of the most successful agricultural 
years in the College history, both as regards “total yields” and “yields per acre.” 
They are the more commendable when it is considered that finishing conditions 
in October were sharp and severe, with hot drying winds which took a very heavy 
toll of the thickest crops and reduced yields considerably. It is admitted that 
seeding and establishment conditions were ideal and no better rainfall distribution 
could have been desired, consequently all the fallow crops, except one or two 
which suffered in competition with soursobs, were well and evenly established, 
maintained excellent colour and growth throughout the growing period, and gave 
promise of especially good yields, but the season finished severely, and early 
hopes were greatly modified by the dry hot winds in October. 

The Season and its Inpujbnobs. 

Prior to the commencement of seeding in April all fallowed land was kept in 
good condition by frequent cultivations, which were made possible and necessary 
by useful falls during the summer. With an early start of 94, points of rain 
early in March, stubble land intended for peas, oats, and barley was broken up, 
the rigid tyne cultivator and skim plough being commissioned to do the work. 
This early start in the preparation for stubble crops was reflected later in the 
general health and vigour of the crops, for there can be no doubt that the longer 
the period of preparation for oats and barley especially, the more nitrogen there 
is available and the better the colour, growth, and vigour of the crop. The rains 
in March also caused a good germination of weeds on the fallows and a very valu¬ 
able cultivation was carried out. 

In April, although the rainfall of 1.29 inches was slightly below the average 
for this month, most of the rain fell during four consecutive days and was 
very useful. A heavy thunderstorm this month had a splendid consolidating 
influence on the fallows. Extensive germination of weeds and the vigorous 
appearance of soursob followed the April rains, thus enhancing the value of 
fallow cultivations prior to seeding. During the latter end of April and in May 
ideal conditions for seeding prevailed. Rainfall in May was high at 2.99 inches, 
and well above the mean of 1.99 inches, but the distribution of the falls was par¬ 
ticularly favourable, as good dry conditions for seeding separated three sub¬ 
stantial falls. Fine mild conditions prevailed in June which encouraged rapid 
growth of all the sown crops, and enabled the remainder of the seeding to be 
carried out without any serious interruptions, and under ideal conditions. Only 
74 points were rostered in June, the lowest recording since 1914, and consider¬ 
ably below the mean of 2.74 inches for this month, but there was ample soil 
moisture to encourage steady growth. 

From the seasonal notes so far recorded it is evident that seeding conditions 
were very favourable, and bad the rain and weather been ordered, a better, and 
more convenient distribution of rain and fine mild weather could hardly have been 
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obtained. Following this excellent start, satisfactory rain fell to the extent of 
1.84 inches in July and good growth was maintained. Satisfactory precipta- 
tions were recorded in both August and September, and all crops promised well. 
Up till this stage growth had been rather too rapid and crops were very sappy, 
with an inclination to produce more straw than desirable. Looking back on the 
season now, it is apparent that this condition of the crops largely aided and 
abetted the harsh weather of October in taking such serious toll of yields. The 
rainfall for October was almost an inch below the mean, the recording being 
67 points in comparison with the mean for October of 1^6 inches. In addition 
to the low rainfall the month was hot, especially the last fortnight, when, as 
though abnormally high temperatures were not enough, particularly dry and 
trying winds blew from the North.' The extreme suddenness of the appearance 
of summer conditions had a marked influence on the crops, and final yields 
were considerably below early expectations. 

November came around and the harvest was soon in full swing, the season 
had snapped off, and crops were compelled to dnish and fill as much grain as 
well as possible, under adverse conditions. 

The total rainfall recorded for the year was 16.85 inlches, I which was 0.67 
inches below the average, and for the period April to November, defined in 
these reports as “useful” rainfall, there was a deficiency of 1.55 inches in com¬ 
parison with the average. As the shortage was during the finishing phases of 
crop growth during flowering, development of the grain and maturation of the 
grain, the fact that yields were so high indicates that record crops might well 
have been harvested with even more average conditions in October. 

It is the practice to compute the rainfall for the period April-November 
inclusive, and call it “Useful Rain,” and while this is probably fair and logical 
for the later districts of the State, the period April-October in many districts 
similar to that in which the College is situated fulfils the purpose better, for 
November rains as a rule are too late to be of any use to the crop. This was 
certainly so last year, as the harvest was well under way before the end of 
. November. For this reason, in comparing the harvest results from wheat for 
last year with the only other two years in which the average yield for all farm 
areas was greater than that of last year, the seasonal rainfall as defined by the 
period April-October is used. Further, this computes the data along the lines 
generally accepted in such work. The year 1929 is also included in the table, 
to show that although the actual yields were low, they were high in proportion 
to the amount of rainfall received during the growing period. The bushel yield 
obtained per inch of seasonal rainfall last year was a record for the College. 


Comparison of Average Yield of Wheat with Seasonal Rainfall for 
Previous Good Years, 


Year. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

April-Oct. 

Rainfall. 

1 

Average Yield 

Per Acre. 

Yield Per Inch of 
Seasonal Rainfall. 




Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1909 . 

2406 


25 

5 

I 

19 

1920 . 

19-30 

14-88 

26 

67 

1 

49 

1929 . 

13*06 

8-24 

15 

11 

1 

51 

1988 . 

16.85 

18.61 

24 

51 

1 

58 


For the sake of general comparisons with other State data, the following 
general information on the relationship between rainfall and yields obtained is 
ri^rde^^ and here the “Useful” rainfall, April-November, is of necessity used. 
Situated in the Central district of the State, it will be seen that the College 
returns are very much above the average for the district in 3 deld 8 of all cereal 
grain. 
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Yields at Roseworthy College Compared with Average District 
Yields for the Year 1933. 


Ihstrict. 

April- 

November 

Rainfall. 

Average Bushel Yield Per Acre. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Whole State . 

11*66 

9*26 

1 17*09 

7*88 

Central. 

14*62 

13*85 

i 17*66 

13*44 

Roseworthy College . 

12.90 

24.85 

1 21.00 

29.87 

Lower North. 

11*32 

14*79 

! 16*66 

16*23 

Upper North. 

8*05 

6*61 

i 10*00 

11*64 

South-Kastern . 

15*45 

16*14 

1 23-34 

16*83 

We^itern. 

11*71 

6*21 

I 11-82 

5*88 

Murrav Mallee . 

8*47 

5*42 

7-l>8 

5*20 

Roseworthy College mean for 28 

14*31 

17*11 

i 24-00 

23*52 

seasons 



' 



Dhtribntion of Rainfall at Roseworthy Coll-ege for the Past Five Years 
and for the Years 1909 a/nd 1920. 


Yoar. 

.Ian. 

IVh. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

.1UIM*. 

.luly. 

Auk. 

.Sei)t. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Her. 

Total 

1909 . 

0*75 

0*2H 


1*91 

2*89 

1*84 

3*80 

4.56 

1*52 

2.55 

2*08 

0*70 

24*05 

1920 . 

()*27 

0*00 

0-H6 

0*69 

1*47 

4*44 

1*12 

3*01 

1*62 

2*53 

1*88 

1*41 

19*30 

1929 . 

0*29 

0*36 

0*17 

0*42 

0*93 

1*54 

1*07 

1*62 

1*90 

0*76 

1*49 

2*51 

13*06 

1930 . 

0*02 

0*30 

0*01 

0*89 

0*74 

0*77 

2*50 

2*06 

1*03 

.3*21 

0-.59 

0*75 

12*87 

1931. 

0*«0 

010 

1*01 1 

1*0.5 

2*80 

1*70 

2*51 

1*86 

2*25 

0*83 

0*47 

0*00 

15*18 

1032 . 

0*34 

1*24 

1*27 

3*73 

1*91 

3*83 

1*73 

1*9.5 

1*29 

2*73 

0*11 

0*90 

21*03 

19.33 .... 

0*99 

0*01 

0*94 

1*29 

2*99 

0*74 

1*84 

2*84 

2*24 

0*67 

0*29 

2*01 

16*85 

Means for 
period 
1904-1933 

0*6« 

0*73 

i 

1 

O-HO 

1*06 

2*19 

2*2.5 

1*97 

2*05 

2*02 

1*74 

1*03 

1 

0*91 

17*47 


Wheat. 

Soil Preparation, —All wheat was sown on fallowed land, which had received 
careful and attentive preparation. The initial ploupfhing: had been difficult 
because of the wet winter of 1932 and excessive j^rowth of grass on the fields. 
Late Spring and early summer rains, however, apart from helping in the con¬ 
solidation of underlayers, encouraged the germination of weeds arid enabled two 
light workings of the fallows with spring tyne implements to be carried out 
during the summer subsequent to the harrowing down and first cultivation with 
the rigid tyne. The good rains in March and April of last year were of great 
help in the final preparation of fallows, and again light cultivations destroyed 
innumerable weeds and maintained good tilth. On the average the fallows, 
therefore, received five cultivations prior to a final cultivation before seeding. 
Prom this the operations concerned in the soil preparation may be summarised 
as follows as being representative of aaverage fallow treatment for the year 
concerned:— 

July, 1932—Ploughed to a depth of 3in. 

August, 1932—Harrowed down. 

September, 1932—Kigid tyne cultivation. 

Novcmber-December, 1932—Some paddocks spring tyned, others harrowed. 

January, 1933—All paddocks again lightly worked with either spring tyne 
implements or the harrows. 

March, 1933—Some paddocks given cultivation with the rigid tynes, others 
covered with spring tyne implements. 

April, 1933—Some paddocks given rigid tyne cultivation, others spring 
tyned. Seeding commenced on April 20th. 

May, 1933-~Final pre-seeding cultivations, seeding of paddocke. 

June, 1933—Wheat seeding finished on June 10th. 
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The treatment outlined above undoubtedly called for a lot of work, and the 
number of times the fallows were covered is rather above the normal require¬ 
ment, but the nature of the season was such as to make the treatments given 
quite necessary. Working of the paddocks was carried out soon after actual 
germination of the weeds and while the soil was in good moist workable con¬ 
dition. In this respect the season made fallow preparation easy and enabled 
all operations to be carried out under very favourable conditions for the pre¬ 
servation of good soil tilth. 

The general result was that the fallows were in excellent heart for the 
reception of the seed. In one paddock a heavy sward of barley grass had been 
turned under when ploughed, and ploughing was rather later than normal. As 
the barley grass had been known to be diseased with Take-all, the precaution 
was taken to avoid the usual practice of sowing wheat. Consequently this 
fallow was sown to oats, contrary to usual farm practice. This paddock is 
marked ‘^Graingers C,” and shown in Map 1 (in June issue) to have been sown 
to oats on fallow in 1933, and as it is unusual procedure, the above explanation is 
given. Further, it indicates a useful point in management following the observa¬ 
tion of Take-all on the barley grass, for the oat crop is rarely affected with Take- 
ail, whereas wheat on this area may have suffered severely, besides carrying the 
fungus on over another season. 

Seeding ,—Wheat seeding began on the 22nd April and was completed on June 
10th. Throughout, licwts. of Superphosphate were drilled with the seed. The 
College system of rotation whereby a paddock is rested as ley land once every 
three or four years warrants substantial dressings of superphosphate on the 
crop. The stubble feed the following year is always vigorous, trading as it 
does on the residual effect of the extra superphosphate added to the crop the 
previous year. Any farmer who is largely dependent upon stubble fields for 
livestock feed would be well advised not to spare the application of super¬ 
phosphate on crop land intended to be rested the following year. 

The rate of sowing, through the earlier portion of seeding, was 701bs., but for 
midseason sowing the rate was increased to 751hs., while the late seeding of 
early maturing varieties like King’s White and Canberra was still further in¬ 
creased to SOlbs. These seeding rates are high, but in the agricultural areas 
of the Central and Lower North districts, unless the fields are known to be 
free from weeds, competition is liable to be keen on lightly seeded areas. If 
it were not for the possibility of serious competition, lighter seeding may be 
possible and give better filled crops, but experiments carried out at College 
indicate that in most seasons the seeding of 701bs. per acre is the most profitable. 

Following 70 points of rain in mid-April, the sowing of the field, ‘‘Crouchs C,” 
with the variety Ford was begun. The greater portion of this field was known 
to be badly infested with soursobs, and as some other large fallow paddocks were 
also monopolised by this weed, it was realised early that sowing of all soursob 
areas could not be delayed pending the control of the weed. Consequently an 
effort was made to do the best under the circumstances, the paddock considered 
to be most badly infested, “Days C,” was listed late on the seeding list, to be 
seeded after the soursobs had been checked by the cultivation, to an early maturing 
variety, but “Crouchs C” was sown early as soon as sufficient soil moisture was 
available to assure immediate and regular germination. For this paddock Ford 
was chosen as a reasonably long seasoned variety, possessing good vigorous 
growth habits. Germination was very rapid and satisfactory, the wheat grew 
;rapidly, and at the outset gained a lead on the soursobs. This ascendancy was 
maintained throughout, and in spite of the blanket of soursobs which formed a 
dense undergrowth on the field, the wheat competed so successfully that the 
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soursobs, except for a few stray individuals/ never flowered, and the wheat crop 
came through triumphantly with a yield of 26bush. per acre off 56 acres and 
nearly 3 tons of hay over the remainder. 

It is interesting at this stiage to compare the treatments and results from two 
other fields where soursobs were prevalent. “Days C” was sown late, finishing 
on June 10th, to Waratah. Additional to the treatment given to “Crouchs C” 
this field was cultivated, spring-tyned, and again cultivated, with the gratifying 
result that the soursobs were absolutely subdued, and after the wheat had 
brairded, only a few weak soursobs were evident in the field, and their effect 
upon the resultant crop was negligible. From this field a yield of 26ibush. per 
acre was harvested off about 80 acres. Another paddock, “Dalys received 
intermediate treatment to those already cited, and was sown mid-season. This 
paddock was worked in April, at the same time as “(‘rouehs C” was being sown, 
but was subsequently cultivated and spring-tyned just priod to seeding on May 
17th, to Ford wheat. Here both soursobs and wheat came away simultaneously, 
and with weather conditions more conducive to soursob growth than to wheat 
growth, the balance of competition was for some time largely in favour of the 
soursobs. The crop was thinn(*d out considerably, the yield as a result was con¬ 
siderably lower, at 20ibush. per acre, than those obtained as a result of the 
paddock treatments previously described. One interesting feature worth noting 
here in connection with “Dalys C,’’ is that at one stage in July the crop appeared 
to be beaten by the soursobs, and realising little harm could bo done, tbe area 
was rib-rolled, and followed by the harrows. The tender soursobs were crushed 
considerably, yet the wheat suffered no ill-effects, and with opportune frosts 
following immediately, the soursobs yellowed slightly, lost their ascendancy 
moment«trily, and the wheat plants were given a very needful advantage, with 
the result that they maintained competition on much more favourable terms than 
previously. 

Without generalising unduly, it seems that to control soursobs early sowing of 
a vigorous variety, or the late sowing of an early maturing variety, after 
repeated cultivations, are far more preferable treatments to mid-season seeding. 
This latter is dangerous, and the most efficacious is undoubtedly to sow late after 
repeated cultivations, whenever this is possible. 

Harvest ,—Binders were rushed into commission at the end of October follow¬ 
ing the sudden appearance of hot dry weather, and by the close of the month, 
headlands, divisions, and portions of several fields, amounting to about 100 acres, 
had been cut, representing about 200 tons of hay. 

The weather in November was dry and very satisfactory from the point of 
view of harvest; only 20 points of rain were recorded. Hay-cutting proceeded 
uninterruptedly, and by the end of November over 300 tons had been carted and 
stacked. On the 20th November the first wheat was harvested, and by the end 
of the month both “Crouchs C’' and “Dalys A” were completed and the paddocks 
cleared for stock. Additional to hay and general harvest, some experimental areas 
were cut with the binder to be threshed for grain with the large threshing 
machine; this involved a good deal of extra labour. From the threshing a stack 
of approximately 100 tons of splendid baled straw was obtained. Hay-carting 
was completed just prior to Christmas concurrently with other harvest opera¬ 
tions. Considering the quantity of produce handled the performance reflected 
great credit on the students, all of whom displayed great enthusiasm and 
willingness. 

The yields obtained from the various fields and individual varieties are given 
in the following tables. The tables are kept apart so as to distinguish between 
those sown to large areas from those of small acreage, otherwise they would 
B 
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be of less value. In fact, it is wrong to assess comparative varietal values from 
these tables at ^1^ as so many other factors enter into the matter, such as 
differences in soil, soil preparation, and time of sowing, but they do serve some 
service in that they indicate the general suitability or otherwise of the particular 
variety for the district. 


Wheat Yields from Farm Areas. 

(a) VarietU^ of which at Uaat 10 Acres toere Harvested for (hain. 


Variety. 


Sword . 

Waratah .... 

Foi^d . 

Nabawa .... 

Sultan. 

Late Gluyas . 

Ford . 

Fiw Gallipoli 


Field. 

Area in AcM. 

Yield Per Acre. 

Dalvs A ... *.. 

43 

Bush. lbs. 

26 35 

Days C. 

80 

26 29 

Crouchs C. ! 

56 

26 

0 

Nottles A. 

50 

25 

53 

Ebsarys. 

13 

23 

18 

No. 3A. 

21 ! 

21 

26 

Dalys C. 

40 ! 

20 

47 

Grainfjera A2. 

27 

15 

46 


(b) VaiieHes of V'hich less than 10 Actph uere Harve^teff for Grain. 


Ranee 4H. .. 
Ranee 4H. .. 

Baringa. 

Dundee. 

Dan. 

King's White 
Canberra ,... 
Felix . 


No. 9 .. 
No. 4A. 
No. 9 .. 
No. 9 .. 
No. 3A. 
Ebsarys. 
Ebsarys. 
Ebsarys. 


1 

i 

i 

i 

5 

3i 

3 


35 

32 

31 

27 

27 

20 

17 

14 


26 

33 

47 

23 

18 

33 

20 

44 


The varieties sown to large areas are all fairly well known, but some sown to 
smaller areas are comparatively new. Two separate results given for Ranee 4H 
indicate that this variety might have a big future under our conditions. The 
good quality wheat Dundee, from New South Wales, acquitted itself very well. 
Baringa also gave good returns. This latter is a wheat unlikely to become very 
popular because of difficulty in stripping; it holds its "grain tenaciously except 
under ideal harvesting conditions. Dundee is a bold-headed variety with distinct 
possibilities, especially as its grain quality is superior to any varieties now grown 
to any extent in South Australia. 

Until these varieties are given a proper comparative trial with such consistent 
varieties as Sword and Ford, it would be both unfair and misleading to accept 
the yields stated as truly indicative of their capacity. Certainly Ranee 4H and 
Dundee are worth close watching; both will be in the variety trials this year. 
Of the better known varieties. Sword and Ford undoubtedly suit the lighter soils 
of the. Central and Lower North. They both enhanced their reputations last 
season, chiefly through their capacity to fill well in spite of bad finishin g condi¬ 
tions. The Nabawa in a similar state of maturity to Sword and Ford, when 
adverse weather set in, suffered far more severely, 3 delding less and a much less- 
plump sample of grain. Waratah finished very well, but it was just late 
enough at heading, because of late seeding, to miss the critical October weatlier, 
and it had the benefit of milder less-dry conditions for finishing . There is no 
doubt, howevmr, that Waratah is a useful variety for late seeding. Of the others, 
Free Gallipoli was most disappointing, and under low rainfall and shorter 
seasonal conditions it does not fulfil the promise its early growth gives. Given 
cooler and moister spring conditions, it yields well, but the environment at 
(^llej^ oertidnly.does not suit it. This year only a pure seed area of Free Gal- 
^poli is to be 
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Wheat Diseases ,—The crops were remarkable for their freedom from disease, 
no serious toll being taken of any of the crops. The season wai| such that a rust 
epidemic would have been impossible, as no more unsuitable circumstances could 
have been possible. Curiously enough, the erstwhile innocuous leaf blight 
(Septoria) was perhaps the worst disease of the yearj it was particularly severe 
on Free Gallipoli, and probably was instrumental in reducing the yield of this 
variety. Flag smut was not much m evidence, though in one paddock of Ford 
there was a slight sprinkling of infected plants. Loose smut was noted to a 
slight extent in Sultan and King’s White. As far as ia known Take-all and Bunt 
were entirely absent. 

Hay Habvbst. 

A total of 140 acres of cereals was harvested for hay; this was made up from 
106 acres of wheat and 34 acres of oats. The average yield per acre obtained 
from the sown areas was 2 tons 4cwts. lOlbs., which is bcwts. 231bs. above the 
mean yield. This average return is high when it is considered that a large 
quantity of the hay was taken from headlands and divisions. About 40 acres of 
self-sown material, chiefly Burr medic and cereal, were harvested in “Days A” and 
“B,” a stack of approximately 50 tons of good quality meadow hay being 
obtained, at an estimated yield of 1 ton 5cwts. per acre. 

The cereal hay was of fairly good quality and retained its colour well, but 
all crops were rather light for the bulk harvested. Some very satisfactory yields 
were obtained in spite of this, and that of 2 tons IScwts. from 30 acres of Ford 
was the most outstanding. Even in this case the crop was bulky enough to give 
a higher yield had normal weight been present. The rapidity of gprowth through¬ 
out the growing period and general sappiness of the crops when the dry hot 
weather of October literally scorched them, probably accounts very largely for 
the comparative lightness of the sheaves. 


Hay Yields, 1933. 
(a) H^heaten Hay, 


Variety. 

Field. 

Area in Acres. 

Yield Per Acre. 




T. c. g. 

Ford . 

Crouchs C. 

26 

2 18 18 

Miscellaneous. 

Ebsarys. 

32 

2 11 47 


Dalys A. 

8 

2 11 M7 

Sirdar . 

No. 1. 


1 2 11 13 

Late Gluyas.1 

No. 3A. 

3 1 

2 8 32 

Dan./ 

Nabawa . 

Nottles A. 

1 

7 1 

2 0 63 

Waratah . 

Ford . 

Days C ... 

Dalys C . 

12 1 

^ 1 

2 0 34 

1 16 60 

Free Gallipoli . 

Graingers A2 . 

7 1 

1 7 102 

Miscellaneous . 

(b) Oaten Hay. 

1 Graingers C . 

1 1 

[ 2 1 76 

1 1 3 14 

Early Kherson . 

1 No. 16 . 

1 3 1 

€lelf Sown Cereal and 

(o) Self Soam Hay. 

1 Days A. and B . I 40 I 

J 6 0 

Burr Miedio i 

1 1 

1 i 

‘ - 


stubble Crops,—Except for one paddock, aU oats, barley, and pease were sown 
to stubble fields, the exception, as already mentioned, being- a fallowed area 
where barley grass affected with Take-all had flourished prior to initial plongh- 
ine- this was sown to oats. In all oases the early o^ing rains enabled the 
uHm plough and cultivators to do good work much earlier than usual, and there 
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can be no doubt that it pays to begin the working of stubble fields early for 
the best results. The opening up of the soil, together with the destruction of 
grass and weeds, enables active nitrification to proceed in the soil while the 
warmth of Autumn is still available. The initial breaking up of the soil, be it 
done with plough, skim plough, or cultivator, must be shallow for stubble crops, 
and nowhere were the paddocks worked to a greater depth than 2in, 

Oats .—All oats were sown as early as possible, with the idea of checking 
excessive growth by feeding off during the winter. This^ practice is very sound 
on clean land, and in districts where early working of stubble land is possible, 
for oats stand feeding off better than any other cereal, as they have greater 
recovery power. Once they are well rooted practically all varieties of oats can 
be grazed extensively and still give crop returns where the season is long enough. 
In the case of the College paddocks last year. No. 15 was sown in April to Early 
Kherson, and all oat seedings were finished early in May. All varieties were 
sown at the rate of 501bs. per acre with Icwt. of Superphosphate per acre. After 
a quick establishment they made excellent early growth, and were fed off to the 
ground during June, after which they were rolled and allowed to grow unchecked 
for the remainder of the season. 

Under the above treatment it is not surprising that the crop in “Grainger’s’’, 
sown on fallow, eventually proved far superior to that in No. 15. Taking into 
account the heavy grazings given, and the bad finishing weather, the average 
yield of 29bush. 351bs. from 83 acres, including experimental areas, was satis¬ 
factory, exceeding the mean yield for the past 28 seasons by fibush. 141bs., and 
being very much above district and State averages as shown in an earlier table. 

The following are the results from farm areas:— 


OcU Yields from Farm Areals. 


i 

Variety. j 

Field. i 

Area in Acres, j 

Yield Per A(5re. 

Early Kherson. 

i 

Graingers C. 1 

6 

Bush. lbs. 

.60 36 

Algerian . 

Graingers C. | 

4 

49 

33 

Sunrise .. 

Graingers C.. | 

i ' 

41 

3S 

New Zealand Cape - 

Graingers C. ' 

' 5 ' 

32 

3 

Guyra . 

Graingers C.. 

1 i 

24 

29 

Early Burt ... 

Graingers C. 

1 1 

24 

25 

Early Kherson. 

! No. 15 . 

29 

17 

22 

Lachlan. 

I Graingers C. 

3 ! 

1 

15 

21 


The results from Early Kherson and Algerian in comparison with other 
varieties grown in the same field bear out the opinions held with regard to the 
general usefulness of these tfwo varieties. Of the early maturing varieties at 
present in cultivation no oat gives such satisfactory yields of either grain or 
hay, following winter grazing, as does Early Kherson. It is of vigorous, free- 
stooGng habit, producing an abundance of early feed, yet after grazing, recovers 
wonderfully well and proceeds to grow as though it had not been checked. For 
this reason Early Kherson can be recommended as an oat capable of giving an 
abundance of green feed and standing plenty of grazing. Algerian also has 
wonderful powers of recovery, but, being a late maturing variety, it has not the 
early vigour of Early Elherson, consequently it does not produce the same bulk 
of early feed. For this reason it is not so valuable as a grazing oat. Under the 
same field ^nditions it is interesting to note the very poor yield from Lachlan, 
httt this variety has not the same recovery powers possessed by the other oats 
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represented; a certain recovery after grazing does take place, but the plants 
never seem to recover the full vigour necessary to produce sufficient panicles of 
well-filled grain in comparison with a variety like Early Kherson, 

Keverting again to Early Kherson, a word on its grain characters should not 
be out of place. The grain is vei*y small, and many farmers are prejudiced 
against small-grained oats. This may or may not be a real objection. Certainly 
Early Kherson is a fairly thin-hulled oat and is therefore of good feeding value, 
although its size may lead one to suppose that it has not the feeding value of 
plump oats such as Lachlan or Guyra. Farmers growing Early Kherson for 
the first time might well bear this in mind, and not let their early prejudice 
condemn a perfectly good oat variety because it has small grain. 

Barley .—The season was not a particularly favourable one for barley culture. 
Mild moist conditions during the winter and early spring encouraged rather too 
luxuriant growth. The presence of barley mildew, which was quite bad in places, 
was indicative of the heavy, dense sappy nature of the crops. All barley 
progi*essed well until heading time, and gave excellent promise; indeed, areas of 
barley cut for ensilage gave phenomenal returns of especially sapi)y green 
fodder. Unfortunately, the October weather, which has entered very largely 
already into the story of this report, had a most exacting influence, and the 
barley was so severely checked by the abnormal weather that it never really 
recovered to any great extent. Plants which were heading at the time were 
so badly affected that they set no grain, and on examination of many plants 
the dag was quite brittle, breaking into chaff on pressure, yet the normal green 
foliage colour was retained. The general result was that all barley harvested 
was badly pinched, and yields were very low and disappointing in comparison 
with the stands and denseness of crops. 


METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

■UUroFACTDBEBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of TriaU made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAOER, Metropolitan and Export Abattoirs 
Board, Box 678E, O.P.O.» Adelaide. 


ALSO MAHOFACTURBD— 
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The farm area under barley was small, the greatest area being included in 
experiments. In the experimental plots the results of which will be itemised 
in another report, some of the barley, especially that with heavy dressings of 
Sulphate of Ammonia, was exceedingly poor. These experimental plots enter 
into the general average yield, given in the first of these reports as 21bush. 421bs. 
from 38 acres; this figure is below the mean yield for barley over the last 28 
seasons at College, by 2bush. 341bs., yet it is substantially above average dis« 
trict yields and average State yield for the year as shown in an earlier table. 
The rate of seeding for all barley sown on the farm waa^ libush. per acre with 
Icwt. of Superphosphate. 

The following shows the 3 delds from the main farm areas. The table includes 
only about one-third of the area devoted to barley, from which the average is 
assessed, the remainder being experimental. 


Barley Yields from Farm Areas, 


Variety. 

Field. 

Area in Acres. 

Yield Per Aore. 

i 

Prior . 

No. 6A. 

6i 

Bush. lbs. 

26 21 

Tunisian. 

Plot L. 

i 

26 26 

Roseworthy Oregon ... 

No. 6A. 


25 

32 

Californian. 

Plot E.F. 

i} 

22 

e 

Shorthead. 

No. 5A.. 

1 

20 

20 


Of the varieties Tunisian is quite new, being imported from Northern Africa. 
It is a vigorous-growing variety of the feed type and should be useful as a 
grazing barley, or for ensilage, or as grain for feeding purposes. The grain ii^ 
too bluish, harsh, and hard to be of value as a malting sample, or, at least, such 
were the indications on the sample harvested last season. Califomian is also 
comparatively new, but as the grain was badly pinched as a residt of the adverse 
seasonal conditions, it was useless for malting, consequently it is impossible to 
express any opinions in this connection. It is a vigorous barley, however, and 
may be quite useful as a general purpose variety on the farm. 

Pease ,—This crop was not grown to any extent at the College last year, partly 
because of the shortage of seed, and partly because the general rotational policy 
of the paddocks had not been finally laid down. Their value in a rotation is 
not as widely appreciated as might especially as very payable returns can 
be obtained either direct or for feeding on the field or farm. Probably the 
chief limiting factors to their more general acceptance has been the ravages 
of grubs in the past, coupled with the fact that late maturing varieties were 
Chiefly used. The more general use of the early maturing White Brunswick 
variety has led to far more satisfactory results. Certainly the grubs have not 
been as troublesome in the last few years as formerly. Apart altogether from 
direct returns, the fact that pease are grown to maturity on the land, and the 
haulms fed off to stock, has a very appreciable influence for good on the soil^ 
increasing both supplies of nitrogen and organic matter. All pease were sown 
on stubble land after normal preparation at the rate of 2bush. per acre with 
licwts. of superphosphate, with the combine* 

The Small area of 38 acres sown to pease at the Collie last year gave an average 
yield of 15bush. {fOlbs., which included 16 acres of experimental pease. Flrom the 
^ so^^ under normal conditions, however, a yield of 20buBh. 631^^. waa 
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recorded. This year a larger area of pease has been sown, and they will be 
used in the rotation more extensively in future. 

Ensilage {Cropped ).—Approximately 70 acres of stubble land, including about 
40 acres of an old experimental field hitherto known as the Pence Plots (now dis¬ 
continued) were prepared with the skim plough and sown early in April to oats 
(Early Burt) and barley (Roseworthy Oregon) for ensilage. These made extra¬ 
ordinary growth, benefiting from the late Autumn and early Winter rains while 
growing conditions were ideal. For any other purpose than for ensilage the crop 
would have been far too rank and tall to finish; as it was, some lodging took place 
before the binders were put in about mid-September. The fodder was in wonder¬ 
fully succulent condition for ensilage and that maximum bulk was obtained is borne 
out by the yields. Both oats and barley were harvested together and ensiled load 
for load; the main yields were not kept separate, but from the field an average 
return of 7 tons per acre of green fodder for ensiling was harvested, and from two 
.strips of barley the astounding return of 9i tons per acre was recorded. 

Of the sown cereal harvested for ensilage, 270 tons were chaffed into the over¬ 
head silos, and the remainder was stacked in two stacks in the field: one a pole- 
guided stack, th(? other an ordinary round stack. The total of sheaved fodder 
harvested for this purpose was 490 tons, which, together with 240 tons of self-sown 
fodder ensiled as stack ensilage, brings a total of 730 tons for the year, which 
easily constitutes a record for the College. Reference to the advisability of taking 
full advantage of years of plenty has already been referred to in the opening 
comments to these reports, while full details of the ensilage-making at the College 
last year are in course of preparation and will receive separate notice later on. 

Ensilage (Sielf-soivn ).—As already stated, 240 tons of self-sown fodder were 
stacked during the year. All of this was taken from the field *^Days A and B,’' 
which in the previous year had been cropped to wheat. With the opening rains in 
April this paddock was closed to all livestock. A veritable carpet of Burr medic 
{Medicago denticulata) quickly established itself, together with a moderate sprink¬ 
ling of self-sown cereal and some barley grass. This growth traded on the wonder¬ 
ful growth conditions which prevailed during the Winter, and there can be little 
doubt that the ultimate luxuriance of the fodder present was due to this, but made 
possible from the residual effects of superphosphate. The practice of using liberal 
dressing of superphosphate with wheat that is sown to fields intended to rest the 
following year as ley or pasture land is undoubtedly sound, and returns in live¬ 
stock carrying capacity will in normal seasons undoubtedly cover the cost of any 
extra superphosphate used on the crop, even though direct returns to warrant its 
use may not be obtained from the crop itself. 

By the end of August the field was knee-deep in fodder, and it was decided to 
cut as much of it as possible for ensilage. A start was made the first week in 
September, using a mower to which was attached a number of iron rods which 
delivered the sward in a roll. The fodder was collected from these self-rolled wind 
rows with sweep-rakes and drawn to the site of the stack. It was then tipped from 
the rakes, and hauled on to the stack with a grab stacker. This method of handling 
the loose fodder greatly minimised the work and was economical of labour, time, 
and energy. Two round stacks, one of 130 tons, the other 110 tons, were built in 
this fashion from an area of approximately 80 acres. The remainder of the fodder 
in the field was converted into meadow hay or fed off. 

This field attracted great attention throughout the year, and it stands as a 
striking example of what can be done by the liberal use of Superphosphate. 
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THE BAKING QUALITY OF AUSTRALIAN WHEATS. 

No. 3.~-BREEDING WHEATS OF BETTER BAKING QUALITY. 


[By E. J. Breakwell^ B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), Plant Breeder, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy.] 


[The urgent need in Australia for wheats of better baking quality 
has been stressed and the work in cereal chemistry being conducted at the 
College described in articles published in the last two Journals of the 
Department of Agriculture. It now remains to outline the applicability of 
the latter in assisting to attain the former objective and to describe the 
possibilities of hybridization and selection as means of improving the 
quality standards of Australian wheats.'\ 


Until recent years, to those pioneer plant breeders who realised the necessity of 
breeding wheats of good baking quality, the task of selecting with that objective 
was enormous. Apart from the) primitive biting test, there was no simple method 
by which baking quality could be determined. It was necessary to continue all 
promising lines until sufficient grain for a baking test was available. Such pro¬ 
cedure was both laborious and wasteful, the facilities made the possibilities of 
success remote, and it is not surprising that opinions expressed the improbability 
of combining baking quality with yielding ability in varieties bred for Australian 
conditions. The obvious defect in the earlier methods was the paucity of the 
number of crossbred lines. Since a large amount of grain is required for a baking 
test, it was possible to handle only a relatively very limited crossbred population. 
In addition, it was impracticable to test any large number of lines by baking and 
therefore the chances of isolating a strain possessing the desirable combination of 
yield and quality were extremely remote. There is no doubt that this association 
is not common, but the production of high yielding wheats possessing good quality 
at least is not impossible; this is shown by such wheats as Dundee, Ford, Canimbla 
and others. 

The plant breeder has been awaiting a test by which he might select for quality 
in the early generations. Such a test must be both rapid and easy in operation, 
yet it is not imperative that it should reveal the detailed characteristics of samples 
from the point of view of quality. It is sufficient for the purpose if it distinguishes 
accurately between wheats of good, bad and indifferent baking quality. Such, it 
is claimed, is done by the Pelshenke Test, and by using this test, the plant-breeder 
is able to classify a large number of early generation crossbred lines into the 
different groups for quality; such classification would be.impossible without it. 

Hybridization. 

The chief method at the disposal of the plant-breeder in breeding wheats for 
high quality has been that of hybridization. A cross is made between two 
varieties—usually one possessing high quality and the other of indifferent quality 
but with good jdelding ability. Selection is commenced in the second generation 
or F2, and broadly, the aim of the plant-breeder is to isolate a particular t 3 qf)e 
combining the high yielding ability of the one parent and the quality of the other. 
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Flintiness of the grain and the biting test have, in the past, been the only guides 
to quality, and these are unsatisfactory} in fact, they may be misleading, engen* 
dering false hope. Under such circumstances it was not until the fourth or dfth 
generation, when sufficient grain became available, that the strain could be tested 
by means of the baking test. 

With the advent of the Pelshenke test, the method can be modified considerably. 
The scheme to be pursued at the College in the future is one of ^‘bulk” handling— 
the term ‘*bulk’^ being used for want of a better. A large number of crosses have 
been made, and from these, in the second generation, single plant selections will 
be harvested in the usual manner, though more plants than is customary will be 
selected. 

In tlie third year three rows will be sown with the grain from each plant and 
before harvest a number of single plant selections taken from each F3 line. Part 
of each line will be cut in bulk and the graiiv tested for quality by the Pelshenke 
test. If the figure obtained for a particular strain is satisfactory, then the plants 
with good grain character selected from that line will be retained and all others 
ie,iect(*d. Jjikewi.se all single plants selected from lines of inferior quality will be 
rejected. The chan(?es are that a single plant selection taken from a high quality 
line will be of good quality itself. To make sure of this, the fourth generation 
will be treated in exactly the same way, so that in the fifth year, from the large 
number of seleetion.s in the F2, only those lines pos.sessing satisfactory quality 
will be retained, and in most eases the factors governing quality should be 
approaching stability, theriby exhibiting a minimum of variability; in other words, 
they should be almost fixed for quality. If it is considered necessary, further 
tests may be used at this stage to verify the quality of the lines. 

Yield testing on a small scale will be carried out from the fourth generation 
onwards, and by the frequent use of checks in the breeding plots, an indication 
at least of the potential yield of tha different lines will be obtained and all those 
palpably inferior to the standard varieties rejected. 

The method can only be successful when large number of lines are handled, 
otherwise that rare combination of quality and yield would probably escape detec¬ 
tion as it has very likely done in the past, when less accurate methods of isolating 
good quality types were all that were available. 

Testing Crossbreds vor Quality. 

For the preliminary examination for quality the Pelshenke test is the only one 
yet devised which is suitable, being rapid and economical in time and material. 
Between harvest and sowing it is possible to test as many lines as the plant- 
breeder is able to handle in his plots. 

At the College this year, with the aid of student labour, as many as 60 lines 
were tested in duplicate by the Pelshenke method in a day. Instead of a ther¬ 
mostat, a large tub is used containing a perforated tray which will hold about 
50 beakers. The tub is filled with water to about 2in. above the tray and heated 
with bunsen burners. Testing is done in the summer months, and by virtue of 
the large body of water the temperature can be kept very even, and no difficulty 
was encountered in obtaining a constant test figure for the check samples. The 
actual technique employed has been described in a previous article and it would 
be mere repetition to give a further description here. 

A few' figures are tabulated on next page to illustrate the range in quality 
which might be expected in a crossbred population. These have been obtained 
from material already in advanced generations, but which has not been previously 
selected for quality. 
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Ford X Carrabin. Fijlh Uenuuiiun. 


Line. 

Test Figure. 

Orain Sample. 

1 . 

85 

Excellent ; hard, plump, flinty. 

2. 

107 

Good ; plump, large, hard. 

3. 

1 52 1 

Very good but softer. 

4. 

53 1 

Poor; rejected. 

6 . 

45 

Soft; rejected. 

6 . 

54 

Plump but not hard. 

7 . 

51 

Poor; rejected. 

8. , 

46 

Resembles Ford ; softer; reject wi. 

9 . 1 

57 

Plump but not hard. 


The test figures for Ford and Carrabin are 65 and 120 respectively. 


Nabawa x Canberra. Fourth Ceneraiion. 


Line. 

Test Figure. 

Grain Sample. 

1 . 

52 

Hard but shrivelled ; rather poor ; rejected. 

2. 

60 

Good, hard, fairly plump. 

3 . 

73 

Large, hard, slightly shrivelled. 

4. 

77 

Very good, large, hard, rather narrow. 

5 . 

52 

Very fair, softer. 

6. 

43 

1 

Shrivelled ; rejected. 


The test figures for Nabawa and Canbeira are 45 and 55 respectively. 


From a scrutiny of the results it appears quite reasonable to anticipate the 
evolution of crossbred lines which are either higher or lower than the limits defined 
by either parent. This is probably due to complementary factors possessed by 
the parents—^a combination of these factors which did not find expression in the 
parents, results in a line the quality of which may be higher or lower than that 
of the ^‘high” or ^fiow” parent. 

It will be seen from these two examples that there is some association between 
the hardness of the grain sample and the test figure, but on this year’s observa¬ 
tions at least, this association was too often absent to be of much practical import¬ 
ance in gauging quality. For example, Line 2 in the cross Nabawa x CanbeiTa 
appeared harder than Line 1 in the cross Ford x Carrabin, yet the latter 
obviously has the better quality. This bears out the experience of others. 

The Possibility op SELEcrriNG for Quality within a Variety. 

Within the last few years there have been many complaints from leading 
farmers in South Australia that the supposedly J^pure” varieties are showing 
variation. 

Varieties such as Ford, Sword and Nabawa have been criticized from this 
standpoint. Sword is said to contain at least three types—the purple-strawed, the 
pinched-grained and the plump or true Sword. Ford has shown a marked range 
in glume colour, awn length and disease reaction. Plants within a ^'pure-seed” 
crop of Nabawa have been noted to vary in height and maturity. Under South 
Australian conditions at least, it would appear that these and other varieties are 
not entirely without variation; indeed, they give the impression that they are not 
fixed in the usual sense of the word or were not truly fixed before they were 
released for general cultivation. 

Morphological variations, such as occur in Sword and Ford, are obvious to the 
nafi^ 0 ye, and a feature of the pure seed work to be conducted at Boseworthy 
Cc^l^pe will be the selection of the more desirable types from the variable varieties 
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in an endeavour u> fix a supefipr strain. The purple-strawed type, which often 
breaks off at the head, and the pinch-graiued type, obviously, have a deleterious 
effect upon a crop of commercial Sword. An effort will be made to fix the true 
type of Sword. The same applies to Pord, Nabawa, Bencubbin and others. 

The conception of a variety as an agricultural unit is such that variability might 
be expected from even visible characters but not to the extent noticed in crops 
of Ford, Sword and Nabawa. In fact, the interpretation of a variety, as it 
is commonly known, is involved, and the following quotation taken from an article 
written by Dr. A. R. Callaghan for August, 1932, puts the matter in succinct 
form‘^Technically speaking, a variety should be a pure line, but from a prac¬ 
tical viewpoint, provided the plants representing a variety are sufficiently homo¬ 
genous to constitute a group which has inherent morphological and physiological 
characters which make it distinct from any other such group, minor inherent 
differences between the plants within the variety are permissible.” Morphological 
characters such as colour of glumes, grain character and height obviously vary 
in some of our South Australian varieties, and this being so, it is highly probable 
that physiological characters such as capacity for yield and disease resistance and 
those morphological characters of a qualitative nature, such as baking quality, 
must also vary. In other words, if variation exists in characters which are visible 
to the naked eye, it is logical to suppose that it is also present in those which are 
not so easily discerned; for example, in baking quality. 

To determine the extent of this variation, quality studies were made recently at 
the College on several well-known varieties. 

Material. 

It was realised that the selection of suitable varieties upon which to work would 
be an important factor in the ultimate results. 

Sword, Ford, and Nabawa automatically suggest themselves as they show so 
much variation in other characters and are all extensively grown in the State. On 
the other hand, as contrasting varieties Gullen, Dundee and Baringa, all promising 
introductions from New South Wales, were chosen because they appear to be fixed 
in visible morphological characters, while Florence was taken as representing the 
older South Australian varieties. 

Fifty consecutive single plants of Sword and Ford, a slightly greater number 
of Nabawa, and 12 consecutive plants of the other varieties, were harvested from 
the pure seed rows. A large population of Ford was also harvested, but this will 
be discussed under a separate heading. Plants were threshed in the single plant 
thresher and the Pelshenke Test was used to assess the baking quality of each 
single plant. Wherever possible tests were made in duplicate. 

Results. 

The figures obtained in the tests need hardly be given in detail, but the sum¬ 
marised results are as follows:— 

Baringa .—Range of 30 to 39 minutes; mean 35. 

Gullen,—Rmge of 28 to 44 minutes; mean 37. 

Both varieties show a limited range in the test figures of the single plants, which 
is typical of a pure line. 

Dundee ,—Range of 120 to 190 minutes; mean 165. 

Florence ,—^Range of 55 to 129 minutes; mean 74. 

Both Dundee and Florence exhibit considerable variation in the quality of the 
single plants. The range of Dundee may be insignificant, or, at least, less sig- 
ficant, as the selectivity of the test diminishes as the test figure becomes higher. 
The figures from Dundee are exceptionally high, probably due to the fact that 
the twelve plants of this variety were grown in the nursery plots--circumstances 
of growth which are known to enhance the quality of any variety. 
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Florence varies significantly, and one sample took 30 minutes longer than any 
other to break. Incidentally, this sample possessed all the characters of a strong 
wheat such as high passing power and stronger gluten as determined by the greater 
expansion of the ball and the longer time taken for disintegration. The variation 
occurring in this variety cannot be accounted for by experimental error or normal 
pure line variation. 

Nabmva. —Fifty-five single plants of this variety were tested, and of these 53 
ranged between 28 and 66 minutes, which might be expected of Nabawa, which 
has a test figure of 40. The other two samples gave test figures of 90 and 132 
minutes (the latter being tested in duplicate), and in doing so exhibited^ all the 
characters of a strong wheat. 

Su'ord ,—Fifty single plants ranged from 32 to 72 minutes, with a mean of 46 
minutes. The distribution was fairly even, though there was a marked tendency 
for the plants of low quality to predominate. Samples with a test figure of more 
than 50 minutes generally exhibited all the characters of a wheat of medium 
strength. It is unlikely that a variation of this magnitude would be shown by a 
pure line. The variation in the baking quality of single plants of Sword appears 
to be even greater than that exhibited by visible morphological characters, some 
of which are known to be very variable. It is also interesting to note that the 
lowest and highest figures for the single plants in this variety, viz., 32 and 72, 
are similar to the test figures given by the parents of Sword, namely, Sultan and 
Ford respectively. 

Ford .—Fifty plants taken from a pure seed row ranged from 42 to 80 minutes, 
with a mean of 60. The distribution was remarkably even. 

The Possibility of Selection .—The figures obtained lead one to consider the 
possibility of isolating the highest quality plants with the object of building them 
up into superior strains. A strain of Sword which gave a Pelshenke figure of 
72 would be vastly different from one with a figure of only 32. If this high quality 
strain proved to be similar to Sword in all other characters and retained its high 
quality, it would be a first clp<s wheat, not only from the growers^ point of‘ view, 
in which the criterion of value is the capacity for yield, but also from the point 
of view of the millers, from whom the variety has so far not attracted special 
notice. 

The ultimate success of such an endeavour to isolate strains with superior quality 
and have them accepted by the farmer would depend upon two things:— 

1. Whether the strain would be equal to the commercial variety in yielding 
ability. 

2. Whether the high quality plant would breed true to type. 

It has been admitted previously in this paper that high quality is not generally 
associated with high yield, but) one is hopeful that some of the high quality plants 
of Nabawa, Sword and Ford will give rise to strains which will be equal in yield 
to the commercial strains. Moreover, with this method of selection for quality 
within a high yielding variety, it would appear that there is less danger of losing 
those characters determining yield than there is in selecting within a crossbred 
population the high quality parent of which is generally low yielding. 

Even the elimination of the low quality strains should materially enhance the 
quality of the variety and should have very little effect upon yield. This method 
will be resorted to in the event of the high quality strains lacking yielding 
ability. 

The question whether the high quality plants will breed true to type Ls prob¬ 
ably of more importance. It has often been shown that a pure line, i.e., one which 
is true to type, cannot be altered by selection. Many minor variations which may 
be seen are known as fluctuating variations. An example is found in a study of 
tile ear size in a crop. Large ears, intermediate-sized ears and small ears are 
comisfon to every crop. The continuous selection of the large ears from a fixed 
variety from one generation to another will not produce a variety which will yield 
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all large ears, nor is it possible to raise the average size of the ears of a pure 
variety. Thus it may be argued that the plants which show high quality this year 
would next year produce progeny which tended towards the average quality of the 
variety. This would be true if the varieties under discussion) were pure lines, but 
work done at the College has given evidence that Ford at least is rather a mixture 
of pure lines. 

Investigations with a Population op Ford. 

In 1932, single head selections were taken from a commercial crop of Ford. The 
seed from these heads was sown in adjoining rows in the hand plots in 1933. Each 
seed was space planted. The resultant lines, 41 in number, showed great 
variation in maturity, height, head characters, &c. Ten consecutive single plants 
were harvested from each line. All single plants of which there was sufficient 
grain were tested by the Pelshenke test. In all, 3.50 single plants from the 41 
lines were tested. 


Some representative results are given:— 


Strain 1. 

Plant No. 

Time. 


9 

96 


4 

98 


8 

103 


6 

104 


1 

115 


5 

117 


3 

119 


Mean 107 




Variation 12 .... 

'•% 



Strain 10. 


Plant No. 

Time. 



8 

34 



6 

59 



5 

62 



9 

63 



10 

63 



2 

64 



1 

66 



4 

66 



7 

67 



3 

72 

Mean 62 




Variation 28 .... 

45% 



Strain 31. 


Plant No. 

Time. 



8 

55 



7 

56 



1 

57 



4 

57 



5 

58 



10 

59 



9 

60 



2 

60 



3 

60 



6 

63 


Strain 2. Plant No. Time, 

8 44 

.5 49 

7 50 

4 .50 

9 .56 

2 .58 

1 60 

3 63 

6 63 

Mean 55 
Variation 11 .... 20% 

Strain 21. Plant No. Time. 

10 98 

7 100 

8 100 

6 112 

5 116 

9 136 

4 140 

1 145 

2 151 


Mean 122 
Variation 29 .... 24% 

Strain 30. Plant No. Time. 

6 63 

4 65 

5 68 

3 60 

7 71 

8 71 

2 75 

1 77 

9 79 

10 80 


iUOttU uo . A. urn/ 

Variation 6 .... 9% Vanation 9 .... 15/„ 


Diaeunsion of Results .—A study of the strains of Ford tested shows that tte 
Vftriety is & mixture ns regards quality nnd the outlook for isolating n ig 
quality lino is at least encouraging. It must be remembered that each strain 
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arises from a single head, selected at random from a normal crop of Ford, and 
the strains were grown in close proximity to each other and received exactly 
the same treatment. 

Some strains show a considerable range in the quality of the single plants 
therein. The greatest range is 45 per cent, from the mean, or 34 to 72 minutes. 
However, 31 out of the 41 strains tested exhibit a range of 20 per 
cent, or less from the mean, and hence can be regarded as pure lines* from the 
viewpoint of quality at least. The mean figure of the strains is very variable, 
ranging from 55 to 122 minutes. There are just as mf^y high as low quality 
strains, which indicates that there is a large population of high quality plants 
from which to select. If the single heads had been obtained from a pure line 
in the original selection, the mean figure for the strains could not have been 
nearly so variable. 

It appears reasonable to expect that if all the single plants were sown this 
year, they would produce strains showing the same variability as their parent 
strains did last year, after allowing, of course, due consideration for any 
seasonal variation. For example, Strain 3 varies between 97 and 114 minutes and 
appears to be fixed; so that any plant selected from it should this year produce 
progeny exhibiting the same range and the same mean. In other words, it should 
breed true to type. 

The variation in the quality of the single plants of some strains is consider¬ 
able. Strain 11 ranges from 88 to 143 minutes. It is difficult to account for 
the occurrence of variations of this magnitude within a strain, and this will not 
be attempted until additional data are obtained. At present, the most likely 
explanation appears to be that natural crossing has recently taken place between 
plants, the quality of which was inherently different. A study of the behaviour 
of these particular strains in succeeding generations will probably furnish an 
explanation of the phenomona. 

The mean quality figure of a heterozygous crossbred population which was 
grown in bulk from year to year would not vary to any extent, but if a single 
plant selection was taken at random or irrespective of inherent quality, as is 
done in pure seed work, a strain of inferior quality might be produced. Con¬ 
sequently it is imperative to fix a strain for quality before it is even suggested 
for commercial culture. 

In seeking to account for the fact that Baringa and Gullen are not nearly 
so variable as Ford and Sword, a comparative note on the lines of selection 
suggests itself. 

In modern practice, pure seed production is conducted on the basis of single 
plant selection. A typical single plant is selected from the variety and the seed 
is increased from year to year and finally distributed to farmers. Previously, 
however, a common method has been to clip off a number of typical single heads 
from a variety and build up for distribution the seed thus obtained. The result 
is that minor variations, especially the less obvious, which were originally present 
in tie variety, or which might occur naturally from year to year, are largely 
maintained. Ford and Sword have been evolved by the method of bulking single 
heads. 

With single plant selection the variety, if it has any variation, soon becomes 
fixed, and this is probably the reason why the New South Wales varieties under 
review show little or no variability when compared with Sword and Ford, as the 
, individual plants have be^ the unit of selection there since the time of Farrer. 

The range of types existing in Nabawa and Florence is more difficult to explain, 
varieties were npt fixed when the College obtained them, then the reason for 
variability is the same as that for Sword and Ford. If they were fixed, 
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then the only explanation is that the method of bulking single heads has per¬ 
petuated any slight differences as well as any which may have arisen in the 
course oT time. With single plant selection and subsequent isolation, the chances 
of perpetuating variations is negligable, for errors in original selection can be 
corrected in subsequent years when these are grown as separate lines side by 
side with the selections true to the type desired. The method of single plant 
selection as opposed to that of bulking a number of typical heads is the one 
now practised at Roseworthy College. Under such a system a superior strain 
of any variety once isolated can be perpetuated in its original form far more 
successfully than by any other method. 

Prom the point of view of work being undertaken on quality, it is rather 
fortunate that the method employed at Roseworthy in the past has been that of 
bulking the single heads, for it has given rise to material which lends itself to 
selection for quality, a selection outside the orbit of past plant breeders, chiefly 
because there was no suitable test at their disposal. 

By way of conclusion, it might be stated that although the foregoing is largely 
of arbitrary character, based more on inference than fact, there is sufficient 
evidence available to warrant an optimistic outlook with r^ard to the possi¬ 
bilities of selecting wheats of satisfactory baking quality from already existent 
varieties. Although time is required to test out the possibilities, the indications 
are present and are supported by scientific principles, that many of our varieties 
lend themselves to selection from the point of view of such abstruse characters 
as those which contribute to baking quality. It appears that those varieties 
which have received the least rigorous attention, especially in early selection, 
present the greatest possibilities for improvement along these lines, and it may 
prove to be a blessing in disguise that such well-known varieties as Ford and 
Sword should fall into this category. 
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THE IMPORTANT PASTURE PLANTS OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, CONSIDERED AS TO THEIR 
INDENTIFICATION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


[By E. M. Hutton, B.Ag.Sc., Field Officer.] 


{Continued from page 1403.) 


In the previous portion of this article the JjoUum and Phalaris groups were 
discussed. As far as South Australia is concerned, Phalaris tuberosa, Perennial 
Rye Grass, and Wiramera Rye Grass are proving to be the outstanding grasses. 
The groups which are to follow are less important, and the grasses contained in 
them are either of doubtful value or are of value only under special circumstances. 

III.-THE VELDT GRASSES OR EHRHARTAS. 

The leaf blade has few hairs, and is produced into two small auricles which 
bear about a dozen long hairs. The emerging leaf shoot is rolled, and a medium¬ 
sized ligulc is present. These grasses usually have a purplish colouration, which 
is either on the leaves or at the auricles. 

The seed head is an open panicle, the .spikelets being reddish or purplish in 
colour. 

1. Perennial Veldt Grass {Ehrharta calycina ),—It is distinguished by its 
perennial tufted habit, and by the fact that both the ligule and auricles are purple. 
(See Fig. 6.) The leaves often assume a deep red or purplish tint. 



This grass will provide a bulk of soft succulent feed on the advent of autumn 
rains. It appears that it is not resistant to grazing. 

It grows luxuriantly, and spreads rapidly by seed on poor sandy soils in the 
higher rainfall areas, e,g,, Mount Compass. The grass also shows undoubted 
drought resistance, and thrives on the lighter soils of the cereal cultivation belt. 

This grass has recently engaged the attention of research workers, and seed is 
procurable only from them. 
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2. Annual Veldt Grass {Ehrhata longiflora ),—Is an erect growing annnali 
with broad bright green leaves, which show crinkled portions along their edges. 
The lignle is colourless, and does not become purple. The auricles are colourless 
in the young stages, and only become purple at flowering. The leaf sheaths are 
deflnitely flattened. 

This grass grows vigorously in autumn and early winter, and is quickly eaten 
out under gr^ing. It appears to thrive especially on the sandy soils of high 
rainfall districts. 

IV.~THE WALLABY GRASSES OR DANTHONIAS. 

There is a number of Wallaby grasses, but the common native species of South 
Australia is mainly Danthonia semiatmularis. 

It grows in the form of perennial tussocks, which will withstand much grazing. 
Young leaves are soft and narrow, and are covered with numerous short hairs. 
No auricles are present, but in their place, and extending back to the ligule, are 
a number of long hairs. (See Fig. 7.) In addition, the leaf blade has two con¬ 
spicuous parallel lines-running down the centre of the upper surface of the leaves. 



Fig. 7. Showing tho parti important in the identification of WaUaby grau. 

These can be conveniently called ‘‘train lines,” as they appear in the Poa grasses, 
which are to be mentioned later. The emerging leaf shoot is flattened. 

The seed head of the grass is formed from October to December, and is in 
the form of an open panicle. (See Fig. 8.) Around the seeds there are rings of 
white glistening hairs, which cause the seeds to cling together when ripe, and 
which have given the grass the various names Fluffy Top, Silver Top, and White 
Top. The seed is difficult to harvest and sow because of its fluffy nature. 

Wallaby Grass is found on natural unimproved pastures in 8 to 25 inch rainfall 
country. On the sides of hills, and oh hard stony groundi it usually dominates. It 
has a shallow root system, is highly drought resistant, and thrives on very poor 
soils. With high rainfall or top-dressing with soluble phosphates it is eliminated, 
because other pasture species respond to a greater extent under these conditions, 
and thus crowd the Wallaby Grass out. 

It produces nutritious fodder through most of the year, and makes ite greatest 
growth in winter. After a summer rain it quickly produces green picking for 
sheep. In the pastoral areas it is recognised that Wallaby Grass pastures keep the 
sheep healthy, and produce the highest quality wool. It appears that this grass 
will always remain the most important species in the large areas of semi-and 

pastoral country. 

0 








Fig. 9. Spear gran {Stipa scabra) 

[From the Graiees and Fodder Plante of N.8.W.» by E. Breakwell.] 
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V.—THE SPEAR GRASSES OR STIPAS. 

These grasses, like the Danthonias, constitute a native group. SHpa acabra and 
Stipa nitida are perhaps the commonest spear grasses. 

They occur as perennial tussocks which disappear under close grazing. They 
can be identified by the rolled leaf shoot, prominent hairs near the ligule, and 
narrow dark-green leaves which are prominently ribbed, and very rough to the 
touch. 

The seed head is in, the form of an open panicle. (See Fig. 9.) Each seed is 
sharply pointed, and supplied with a long bristle or awn. When the bristle becomes 
moist and then dries, it twists spirally and the seed bores into the soil. In the 
same way, the skin of animals can be penetrated by the seed. 

Spear Grass is often found in association with Wallaby Grass in the semi-arid 
areas of the State. Spear Grass is also common in saltbush areas. The young 
growth is palatable to stock, but as the plant matures, the leaves are very coarse 
and are of low fodder value. The seeds often cause much trouble with sheep, 
because they penetrate the skin and injure the eyes. Spear grasses are very 
drought resistant, and will withstand long dry summers. 

VI.—KANGAROO GRASS (Themeda trian&ra). 

This native grass is worthy of mention. In this species the emerging leaf shoot 
is fiattened, and there are prominent hairs near the ligule. The leaves are broad, 
and the whole plant is a typical bluish-green colour when young. At maturity 
Kangaroo Gras.s assumes a characteristic brown colour. 

The seed head is an open panicle, and the spikelets each bear several long, 
stout, brown and twisted bristles. (See Pig. 10.) 

It is an erect perennial, which is drought and fire resistant. However, it is 
very susceptible to grazing, and thrives only where it is protected from stock. 
It is frequently seen along railway lines, whore it is protected, and in addition 
receives an occasional scorching. 

VII.—THE DACTYLIS GRASSES. 

The only one of importance is Cocksfoot (Davtylis glomerata). In America 
it is called Orchard Grass, because it grows in the shade of trees. 

It is a tufted perennial with the emerging leaf shoot definitely fiattened. 
Auricles are absent, and a small portion of the leaf blade just behind the 
ligule is of a cream colour. The rest of the leaf blade is dark bluish-green in 
colour. The leaf blade is usually broad, with a prominent mid rib. Some 
varieties are hairless, while others are very hairy. The leaf sheath is strongly 
fiattened in this grass. 

The seed head is in the form of an open penicle, and the clusters of spikelets 
are each supposed to resemble a cock’s foot, hence the name. (See Fig. 11.) 

Cocksfoot grows mainly in the spring, summer, and autumn, and 
thus requires a fair summer rainfall, or irrigation during the summer months. 
It is at its best on heavy, wet soils. In the Gippsland Hills, Victoria, where 
40 inches or more of rain is received annually, cocksfoot is highly productive 
and very resistant to grazing. Where the summer is dry. Cocksfoot is very 
susceptible to grazing. 

It appears that the Murray swamps, portions of the South-East, and prob¬ 
ably a few select spots in the Adelaide Hills, are the only parts of South Aus¬ 
tralia where it will persist. 

VIII.—YORKSHIRE FOG {Holcua lanatua). 

This species can easily be recognised by its very soft and hairy leaves. The 
emerging leaf shoqt is always rolled. Another characteristic feature is the 
priieence of pink veins which run longitudinally on the whitish leaf sheath. When 
witking over a sward of Fog Grass it feels spongy underfoot. 
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The seed head is in the form of an open panicle, consisting of a large number 
of small light pink to violet spikelets, which are soft and do^^my to the feel, 
due to the numerous small white hairs present. 

This grass is also known as Woolly Holcus” and “Velvet Grass.” It is one 
of the commonest grasses in poor English pastures, and is regarded as a weed 
there. It is a vigorous perennial which soon forms a mat. Stock have to 
acquire a liking for it, and it is considered to be of low feeding value. On poor 



Fig. 11. Cookifoot {DadylU glomerata). A. Seed Heed. B. Bwe of leaf blade. 

[From Paetore Plante and Paaturee of N.Z. by F. W. Hilgendorf.] 

wet soils such as are found in the Mount Compass and Meadows districts of 
South Australia, Yorkshire Fog with Subterranean Clover appears to be pro¬ 
mising. Fog Grass produces green summer feed, and thus requires temperate 
summer conditions. 

IX.—THE POA GRASSES. 

These are hairless grasses without auricles, and having the emerging leaf shoot 
flattened. If the leaf blade is examined edge on, the tip will be found to bo 



(0 

ng. IB. showing loaf tip of Annnal Meadow gran. (1) The tip viewed edge on. (2) The tip looking down oa 

the upper inrlaoe. 

boat-shaped. (See Fig. 12.) ^^Train lines” run down the centre of the upper 
surface of the leaf blade. (See Fig. 12.) 

seed head is in the form of an open panicle consisting of numerous small 

ijiil^lets. 
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1. E[entuoky Blub Grass {Poa pratensis). —It can be distinguished by it& 
fine leaf, and creeping root stem by which it spreads. (See Fig. 13.) In North 
America it is one of the most important economic species, being used for both 
pastures and lawns. It has been described as ^^the standard pasture grass in the 
humid portions of the United States, where the soil contains plenty of lime.’’ 
It requires fertile soils, and temperate conditions, it grows along the road 
from Robe to Mount Gambler. It produces a thick sward of feed during autumn, 
winter, and early spring. It dies down in the summer, and grows again with 
the first rain. Its exact value as far as South Australia is concerned is not 
known. It may be of use in providing a continuous turf between such grasses 
as Phalaris tuberosa, especially where the pasture is irrigated. 

2. Bulbous Blub Grass {Poa bulbosa), —It has the general Poa characters, 
and is a tufted perennial with small dark green leaves, and an underground bulb. 
It occurs particularly in natural Danthonia pastures, and helps to give a small 
quantity of autumn and winter feed. 

3. Annual Meadow Grass (Poa annua)» —It has the general Poa characters, 
and is the earliest winter grass to make its appearance on the Adelaide plains. 
It is a small annual, with fine light green leaves which are often puckered. It 
is shallow>rooted, and grows only during the cold wet winter months. It usually 
forms seed heads very early. (See Fig. 14.) 

It is often a nuisance on buffalo and couch grass lawns. Although not of high 
feeding value, it is welcome in natural pastures because of its vigorous winter 
growth. 

4. Native Tussock Grass (Poa Caespitosa). —It is a wiry, unpalatable, 
perennial grass, which occurs on fertile soils, e.g., appears on the heavy black 
plains of the South-East. 


X.—THE BROMES. 

These are hairy grasses, with rolled leaf shoots, no auricles, and with no 
prominent hairs near the ligule. The leaf sheath is entire, that is, the sheath 
is not split right down one side. This is an important means of distinguishing* 
the Broraes from other hairy grasses, e.g., Wild Oats (see Fig. 15). The seed heads 
are in the form of an open panicle. 

1. Prairie Grass {Bromus nmoloides), —Can be distinguished from the other 
Bromes by its more vigorous growth, large green leaves, and its bulky oval sheath, 
which is whitish and covered with numerous small white hairs. 

It does particularly well on rich loamy soils in a good rainfall. It produces 
a large bulk of succulent, highly nutritive fodder in the winter. It is an annual, 
but may be a biennial under favorable conditions. It is adapted to cutting, and 
not grazing. If sown with lucerne it will provide feed when the lucerne is 
dormant. Unless handled very carefully, it is quickly eaten out by stock. 

2. Soft Broke (Bromus hordeaceus) and Madrid Broke (Bromus mcbdritensia), 
—These Bromes have narrow round sheaths. Soft Brome is uniformly hairy on the 
sheath and leaf blade, while Madrid Brome is more hairy on the leaf blade than 
on the sheath. In addition, Soft Brome can usually be distinguished by its bitter 
taste. The spikelets of Madrid Brome bear numerous long bridtles, while those 
of Soft Brome are almost awnless. (See Fig. 16.) These grasses are common 
on top-dressed natural pastures, where they gradually replace Danthonia, Where 
a perennial grass has not been sown with Subterranean Clover, these grasses sooi» 
make their appearance, and indicate increased fertility of the soil. 

are annua l s, and have a low feeding value at maturity because of thc^ 
butt of inedible seed produced. 
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nc. 14. AmnWl KmAow Otmi (P«a antiua) 

(Inai Hm GnUM Mid IQddM PlMiti ol V.8.W. fcy B. BiaakwiILl 
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XI.—WILD OATS (Arena fatua AND Avetui barbata), BARLEY GRASS 
(Hord^um murinum)^ AND CAT’S TAIL GRASS (Koeleria phleoides). 

Although not in the same botanical group, these three annual hairy grasses 
with rolled leaf shoots can be classed together for the sake of convenience. Like 
the Bromes, they have no prominent hairs near the ligule, and unlike the Bromes, 
they have a split leaf sheath. (See Fig. 15.) 



Vig. 15. Showing (1) Entiro leaf fheath of the Bromei. (2) Split leaf sheath of Wild Oat. 



yif. 16. Showliif the spikelets (natural sire) of the three most eommon Bromes. (1) Prairie grass. 

(2) Soft Brome. (8) Madrid Brome. 

1.^ Wiu> Oat. —Is not always hairy, hairless forms often being found. It 
always has a characteristic dark-bluish green colour. It is a common weed in 
eerm crops, and occurs particularly in the better cereal country. In the pasture 
of a rotation, Wild Oats is very useful, because it is leafy, palatable, and a 
^a^ng winter grower. 
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lie. 17. Bad rMwna, Ohawiag’i Faaoiia (Fettuea rubra). 
[Ftom Tha Otama and Foddat naati ol B.8.W. by B. BtaakwaU.] 


* 
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2. Barley Grass is always hairy, and can be distinguished by its pair of 
auricles or claspers. Like Wild Oats, it is associated with cereal cultivation. 
It has a high fodder value in the early stages, but once it flowers it is of no use 
because of the sharp inedible seed formed, and the low palatability of the sterna 
and leaves. 

3. Cat^s Tail Grass. —The leaf sheaths are covered with long silky hairs. It 
forms a green compact seed head, which resembles a cat^s tail in miniature. The 
grass is widely spread, and is of little value. 

i XII.—THE SHIVERY GRASSES, OR BRlZAS. 

Large Shivery Grass {Briza maxima) and Lesser Shivery Grass {Briza minor) 
are small annuals which occur on cultivated land in winter. They are hairless, 
with rolled leaf shoots, and are light-bluish green in colour. Young Shivery Grass 
plants can easily be confused with those of PhcUaris tuherosa. However, when 
the young stems are cut near the base the sap of the shivery grasses is colourless, 
while that of Phalaris is always reddish or purplish. Brizas are of little grazing 
value. 

XIII.—THE FESCUES OR FESTUCAS. 

1. Chewing^s Fescue (Festuca rubra var. Chewings), (see Fig. 17), Hard 
Fescue (Fest.uea duriuacula). Red Fescue {Festuca rubra), and Sheep’s Fescue 
{Festuca ovina) all possess very fine hairless leaves, and have the emerging leaf 
shoot flattened. Because of their thin leaves they are well adapted to lawns, golf 



links, tennis, bowling and croquet greens. They are valuable perennial pasture 
grasses on poor soils in New Zealand and Great Britain. In South Australia the 
fine leaved Fescues do not appear to have any value as pasture grasses. 

2. Tall Fescue {Festuca elatior) and Meadow Fescue {Festuca pratensis) are 
broad-leaved perennials which have done well in damp and marshy situations in 
Queensland and New South Wales. They are pastured or cut for hay. Like the 
flne leaved Fescues, they do not appear to be of use in South Australia. 

3. Silver Grass {Festuca Myuros), —This is a very common annnal grass in 
natural pastureif, ^particularly those which are top-dressed. It has thin needle¬ 
like leaves, thin stem, purple sheath base, no auricles, and characteristic silvery 
green colour. It has a very low feeding value after flowering. 

XIV.—THE BENTS, OR AGROSTIS GRASSES. 

In general they are hairless perennial grasses with rolled leaf shoots and 
characteristically shaped leaves, which are broad at the base and rapidly come 
to a point at the tip. (See Fig. 18.) The best known Bents are:— 

Red. top {Agrostis paiustris), Creeping bent {Agrostia atolonifera), and Waipu 
l^rowh top {JLgrostia tenuia). Waipu Brown Top is often, used in lawns, and is 
promising on^the light soils of the ‘‘Ninety-mile desert.” This group is of no 
use for South Australian pastures. In the cold wet regions of the world the 
Bents thrive on poor sour soils. 
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XV.—A MISCELLANEOUS GROUP. OF GRASSES WHICH ABE NOT 
RELATED BOTANICALLY. 

1, Weeping Love Grass (Eragrostis eurvula ),—It has a rolled leaf shoot^ no 
auricles, and prominent hairs near the ligule. In addition it has fairly coarse 
leaves, and the seed head is typically an open panicle with small dark-colonred 
spikelets (see Fig. 3.) 

This perennial appears at its best on light sandy soils in good rainfall districtsi 
where it spreads easily from seed. In addition, it possesses undoubted drought 
resistance. This grass may be of use in semi-arid areas of the State. 

2. Many-Flowered Millet Grass (Oryzopais miliacea ).—It is a hairless 
perennial, with a rolled leaf shoot, no auricles, and often has hairs near the 
ligule. It can be recognised by its broad, dark-green leaves and coarse stems. The 
seed head is in the form of an attractive, open, spreading panicle, with small 
light-brown spikelets. (See Fig. 19.) 



Fig. 19. Muiy-flowered Millet Grau {OryzopsU miliaeea), 

[From The GraiMt and Fodder Plantf of N.8.W. by E. Breakwell.] 

This grass has sometimes been called “veldt grass.” It is very drought-resistant, 
and produces green picking for stock during the summer months. The leaves 
are palatable even when mature. It appears that this grass could be of use in 
the semi-arid areas of the State. Mr. D. A. Brooks, of Booleroo Centre, has great 
faith in this grass for his district. It is hard to establish, and would require care¬ 
ful handling to prevent eating out by stock. 

3. Golden Crown Grass {PaspcAum dilatatum ).—It is a perennial grass with 
a rolled leaf shoot, no auricles, hairs near the li^le, and strongly flattened leaf 
sneath. The leaves often show a purplish colouration. It has a characteristic 
a ec ,} head, which consists of three or four spik^ arranged along the stem. (Seel 
Pig. 20.) 
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This grass has wide succulent leaves, and requires plenty oi moisture and heat 
for rapid development. It is summer growing, and is dormant in the winter. It 
has played a very important part in the development of dairying in the coastal 
areas of New South Wales. 

In South Australia Paspalum is common as a weed along channels and in 
Lucerne stands of the Murray Irrigation areas. There seems to be no point in 
developing it in these areas because better pasture species are available. 

4. Couch Grass {Cy^ivodon dactylon) and Kikuyu ORASfi (Pennisetum clandes- 
tinum) are two perennial grasses with creeping stems. They both have hairs 
near the ligule, and have flattened emerging leaf shoots. Couch grass has small 
dark-green leaves, while Kikuyu grass has large light-green leaves. 



Fif. 20. Showing toed head of Goldoa Ofowa Gmii. 

(1) Couch grass is valuable as a pasture grass on light soils and river flats 

under sub-tropical conditions, lii South Australia it has been used as 
a sand-binder, at the same time providing useful feed in summer and 
early autumn, especially when good summer rains obtained. 

(2) Kikuyu grass is also highly productive under sub-tropical conditions. 

It is a summer grower, and is dormant during the winter. It shows 
drought resistance, and may be of use for sandy soils of our higher 

rainfall districts. It does not form seed here, but readily strikes 

from rooted cuttings. In New South Wales bracken fern has been 
controlled by using Kikuyu grass in conjunction with stock. It is 
being used successfully for lawns in South Australia. 

5. Weeping Grass or Meadow Rice Grass {Microlae^ia stipoides ).—This is a 
perennial native grass with a rolled leaf shoot, pair of auricles, and hairs near 
the ligule. It can be recognised by its characteristic dark-bluish coloured leaves, 
which appear to come from below the soil, because of its underground creeping 

stems. It is very common in the Adelaide Hills and South-East, and forms a 

turf. It is persistent under grazing, and provides a small amount of soft 
suecutent feed during the year. 


{To be continued,} 
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REVIEW OF THE 1934 FRUIT DRYING SEASON. 


[By F. R. Arvdt, ITortioiiltiiral Instructor for the River Murray Irrigfation 
Areas of South Australia.] 


^1 Paper u nd at the Confer erne of River Marray Branches of the Agruultaral 
Bureau hrld at Barm era on June 22nd, 1934. 

The 1934 fruit drying? season, so far as applied to the South Australian Irri- 
}<ation Areas, has in many respects been a rather unusual one. Climatic condi¬ 
tions during? January were hot and dry, hut in February were somewhat more 
temperate in character. March will lonj? he remembered for its record heat wave, 
but when this had run its course, a month of remarkably cool and dull weather 
follow’ed, which in its turn W’as succeeded b> a w^arm and rainless May. 



Spreading Sultana Orapei on to Drying Raoka. 

Quality of Fruit. 

These fluctuations of temperature had a considerable influence upon the quality 
of fruit and upon drying operations. The warm weather during January had the 
effect of ripening the fruit somewhat earlier than usual, as sugar tests showed that 
Currant and Sultana grapes had developed a higher sugar content than was the 
case for the corresponding ]ieriod of the previous year. The fruit was also of good 
colour early in the season, but darkened considerably on the vines as the season 
advanced, chiefly on account of the hot climatic conditions then prevailing. An 
additional irrigation during the hottest period—if this could have been worked in— 
would, no doubt, have enabled the vines to maintain the quality of their fruit for 
a longer time. Some damage to the fruit from rain, caused by scattered showers, 
occurred in places, but on the whole little rain fell during the drying period, 
although in April light showers occurred, and the weather remained cool and dull 
for the greater part of the month, necessitating the dehydration of much of the 

fruit. 
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DIPPINa METHODS. 

The CM Potash Dip ,—Little fruit that had been processed by the cold potash 
dip came under the writer’s notice during the past season. This dip has never 
been very popular with South Australian sultana growers, and does not appear 
to be gaining in favour. This is no doubt greatly due to the fact that to obtain 
satisfactory results from this process it is necessary to have both first class fruit 
and good drying weather. Good weather conditions are an essential factor in the 
.successful drying of potash-dipped fruit, as on account of t^^e heavy concentration 
of potash used in this dip (251bs. to 50galls. of water), the fruit naturally has a 
large amount of chemical adhering to it while it is drying on the racks, which 
during damp weather absorbs a considerable quantity of atmospheric moisture, 
whereby the drying rate of the fruit is retarded and the colour darkened. 

Again, fruit that has been partly damaged on the vines, either by heat or rain, 
does not produce a satisfactory sample when processed with this dip, for although 
the unspoilt berries dry out a bright golden colour, those adversely affected by 
the weather turn a much darker shade when dried, thus giving the finished product 
a mottled appearance. 

Probably the greatest drawback, however, found by growers in the use of this 
dip is the time taken in the drying of the fruit, which under favourable conditions 
is usually from two to four days more—^and during bad weather often much longer 
—than is the case with fruit processed by the Standard Mixed Dip. Another 
factor that does not add to the popularity of this dip is the washing of the fruit 
when dried, and to save time and expense some growers omit this altogether. This, 
however, is a mistake, for not only does washing remove much of the surplus 
chemical from the fruit, but it also has the effect of brightening the colour of the 
fruit considerably. 

Briefiy summed up, then, the reason why the Cold Potash Dip has not become 
more popular with South Australian sultana growers is due to the fact that com¬ 
pared with other dips the fruit takes longer to dry, darkens more on the racks 
during damp weather conditions, and tends to produce a more mottled sample with 
ftuit that is not of quite first class quality. The general opinion of growers— 
that to obtain satisfactory results with the Cold Potash Dip it is necessary to have 
both first class fruit and good drying weather—is in the main a correct one. 

The Standard Mixed Dip. 

The great bulk of the fruit during the past season was processed by means of 
the Standard Mixed Dip. This method consists of immersing the fruit at tem¬ 
peratures ranging between 177^ and 183” Fahr., in a solution made at the rate of 
2ilbs. Carbonate of Potash, lipts. of Olive Oil, and sufficient Caustic Soda to 
slightly crack the fruit. 

Where the fruit was of good average quality and processing operations were 
carried out correctly, this dip generally gave good results, but as was the case 
with the other dips, the fruit also darkened when weather conditions were unfavor¬ 
able, but usually not to the same extent as that treated by the Cold Potash Dip. 

Towards the end of the season when the weather had become cool and the fruit 
was no more of first class quality, a number of growers raised the temperature 
of this dip to 190^ Fahr. This temperature produced a somewhat darker but 
more even coloured sample of dried fruit, than when a lower degree of heat was 
used in the dip, and generally gave satisfactory results under the conditions then 
existing. 

The Modified Hot Caustic Soda Dip. 

. V lup order to dry the fruit more quickly and to obtain a more even—although 
deadf^i^^ with partly damaged fruit, some growers reverted to the hot 
Soda Dip in the processing of their fruit. Fruit so treated generally 
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dried to a slightly darker shade under the same conditions than where carbonate 
of potash was an ingredient of the dip, but the colour obtained was usually of a 
fairly even nature. 

The Boiling Caustic Soda Dip. 

In some instances where weather conditions were unfavourable, the old boiling 
Caustic Soda Dip was used again. The Gordo was usually the variety of fruit 
so treated, but small quantities of Sultanas were also processed by this dip. The 
main object aimed at by the use of this dip—^that of quick drying—^was often 
not attained, as the high temperature usually cracked the fruit so severely that 
a considerable amount of sugar escaped on to the outside of the berries and covered 
them with a sticky film which retarded drying, and such fruit had often first to 
be washed before it could be satisfactorily dried. 

The Caustic Soda Dip at a temperature of about 200° Pahr. generally gave 
satisfactory results in the processing of Gordos, and did not render the fruit 
nearly as sticky as when the boiling dip was used. 

Removing the Green Tinge prom the Fruit. 

Overseas buyers having shown their preference for golden coloured fruit as 
against that with a greenish tinge, the various packing companies along the 
River have urged their growers to make every effort to eliminate this later class 
of fruit. 



DonUe Dip Tank and Draining Boarda used in the prooesiing of Sultana Qrapea. 


To do this successfully, it is first of all necessary that the fruit should not be 
picked before it is fully ripe. In the series of Sultana Drying Experiments con¬ 
ducted by the writer with officers of the C.S. and I.R. several years ago, it was 
shown that to obtain a good golden coloured sample of dried fruit, it was necessary 
that the fresh fruit should not be under 11° to 12* Beaume when picked. Fresh 
fruit having a sugar content lower than this dries out with a greenish tinge, which, 
however, may to some extent be removed by bleaching the dried product in the sun. 

Sun Drying on Hessians. 

The fruit after its removal from the drying racks is, of course, spread on to 
hessians placed in the sun to complete the drying process. 

D 
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With fresh fruit of good colour and sugar content—provided that drying 
operations have been correctly carried out, but little trouble is experienced, as such 
fruit will naturally dry to a good golden colour. But with fruit that has the 
green tinge on it after its removal from the racks, it is often necessary to resort 
to various expedients to remove this. This may often be done by rolling the fruit 
in heaps while on the hessians, covering it with the hessian, allowing it to sweat 
for a couple of hours during the heat of the day, and then spreading it out again. 

Should this operation fail to remove the green tinge, the fruit may be sprayed 
either with clean water or a Light Potash Solution, rolled up in heaps on the 
hessians and allowed to sweat for several hours, after which it is again spread out. 
This method will generally help to remove the green tinge from the fruit, but 
on fruit that was not sufficiently ripe when picked the resulting colour will often 
be a light brown rather than a golden shade. 

One thing, however, that under no circumstances should be omitted is the 
perfect drying of the fniit before it is boxed, as fruit insufficiently dried and con¬ 
taining a considerable amount of moisture deteriorates in colour and quality after 
being packed much more quickly than that which has been well dried. 


Treatment of Fruit Attacked by Mour.D. 

During periods of damp weather, as experienced during the past season, the 
fruit is at times attacked by mould while it is on the racks, which in the first 
instance may have developed on rain damaged berries while still on the vines, or 
have b^an its ravages after the fruit had been placed on the racks. 

The spread of mould on the racks is often aided by undue shading of the fruit 
during dull weather, and the first thing to do as soon as it has been discovered 
is to remove the side curtains (provided that no driving rain is occurring at the 
lime to wet the fruit) and let in as much light and air as possible to check the 
fungus from doing further damage. Sultanas and Gordos attacked by mould are 
generally benefited by being sprayed with the Standard Cold Dipping Solution, 
made up at the rate of lib. of Carbonate of Potash to 2galls. of water to which 
has been added about loz. of Olive Oil. To prevent undue concentration of 
moisture on the fruit, the best time to spray is in the morning after the night 
dews have departed, which will also give time for the moisture applied by the 
spray to evaporate before the evening, and so not remain on the fruit during 
the night. 

OONDinONB NECESSABY FOB STTOOESSFUL DBYINO OPEBATIONB. 

In the writer's opinion the chief factors that govern the successful drying of 
Sultana grapes in a season like the past one are briefly as follows:— 

1. Sufficient Rack Room ,—Before the drying season commence.s the grower 
should see that he has sufficient rack room so that he will not need to fill his 
racks more than twice, even with a good crop, and with a moderate one only 
require to use some of them a second time. Of course, sufficient rack room to 
hold the whole of the crop with one filling would be the ideal condition to attain, 
but with the present low prices of dried fruit few growers can afford to do this. 

2. Picking of Fruit .—^The fruit should be quite ripe when picked and should 
register not less than; 11* Beaume for an early picking, but 12^ Beaume will give 
E plumper sample of dried fruit. 

3. Separate Pickings .—^Different classes of fruit, such as sun scorched or rain 

fruit, tihould mther be picked at different times or placed into separate 
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buckets to that of fruit that is of first* class quality, and should be dried partly 
on the racks. 

4. The Standard Mixed Dip. —^Por all general purposes with fruit of average 
good quality, the Standard Mixed Dip should be used for dipping Sultana grapes 
at a temperature as nearly as possible to 180® Fahr.; but during cold or moist 
weather the temperature of the dip may often with advantage be raised up to 
190° Fahr, 

5. The Dipping Solution should be Kept Clean. —^Where 500 to 1,000 tins are 
immersed in a dipping solution of OOgalls. to SOgalls. per day, the dip should be 
cleaned daily. A larger dip need not, of course, be cleaned so often for the same 
quantity of fruit treated as a smaller one. A dirty dip does much to deaden the 
colour of the fruit. 

6. The fruit should be spread thinly on the racks, as the drying process is 
thereby facilitated. Heavy loading often leads to the development of mould on 
the fruit, if weather conditions are damp and cloudy. 

7. Shading of Fruit on Backs. —To prevent the fruit from being darkened by 
the sun, the sunny sides of the racks should be shaded on hot days when the 
temperature reaches above 90° Fahr. in the shade. During moderately warm or 
cool weather—provided that there is no rain—^the side curtains of the rack should 
not be used; this unduly prolongs the drying period, and may even lead to the 
development of mould with fruit that has been damaged by rain while on the vines. 

Finishing off on Hesskms. —The fruit should be left on the racks until cured— 
that is, sufficiently dry to be taken off without being damaged—after which it 
should be spread thinly on hessians placed in the sun and left there until per¬ 
fectly dry. It is essential for fruit to be perfectly dry if it is to keep its colour 
and quality for any length of time, and as it is often many months in store before 
being sold, it is to the grower^s interest to see that his fruit is in that condition 
before it is delivered to the packing shed. 






Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


Annual Winter School for Farmers. 1934. 


The Annual Winter School for Farmers wiU he held at Roseworthy Agricultural 
College from the morning of the 8th August to the morning of the 17th August. 

A comprehensive course of lectures and demonstrations Is being arranged. The 
Minister will open the School on the 8th August, and Mr. McCann, the SA. Trade 
Commissioner in London, who is at present visiting South Australia will lecture the 
School. Others lecturing the School include the Director and members of the Watte 
Institute Staff, Officers of the Department of Agriculture and the Principal and Staff 
of the College. 

Arrangements with outside lecturers are not yet comidete. 

Conditions for enrolment have been circularised to all branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau ; non-members of the Bureau wfll be snppUed with these on appUcatlon. 

ALLAN R. CALLAGHAN, Principal. 


ii: 
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SOME NOTES IN GENERAL ON THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF BUILDINGS. 


[By T. A. Macadam, Dip. Arch. (Glas.), A.R.A.I.A., Lecturer in Architecture and 
Building, School of Mines, Adelaide.] 

(Continued from June isme, page 1387.) 

Ceilings. 

The first portion of these ‘^notes’’ finished with the ventilation under the floor. 
Ceilings are considered next, and here we find modern materials have simplified 
the construction of ceilings. The old lath and plaster ceiling is rarely used now, 
and fibrous plaster, asbestos, or any of the insulating materials takes its place. 
All of these materials are made in sheets 3ft. and 4ft. wide, and from 5ft. to 
10ft. in length. Each sheet should have centre fixing as well as at the ends and 
sides. The joints between the sheets are covered by strips of wood, say, 2in. x 
lin., which give a panelled effect to the ceiling. These ceiling materials may be 
coloured or left in their natural state. Small fluted galvanized iron is also used 
for ceilings, and when coloured gives quite a good appearance. 

Plastering. 

To put plaster on walls and get a smooth and even surface is a plasterer’s 
job, but there may be cases where a fair surface will sei’ve the purpose, and this 
could be done as follows:—Slake the lime carefully, and then pass it through 
a fine sieve to keep back any unslaked particles. Form a lound basin with sharp 
sand which has been passed through a fine sieve, and into the basin of sand pour 
the slaked lime, taking care that no lumps are put into the mix. Next add lib. 
of hair to every 3 cub. ft. of the mixture or in the proportion of 1 bag of hair 
to every bag of lime. Cow hair may be used, and should be long. Mix the sand, 
lime, and hair together thoroughly, then rake and leave for 14 days before using. 
When ready for use, damp the walls which are to be plastered and apply the plaster, 
|in. in thickness, on the walls and bring it to an even surface. This first coat 
serves as a key to the second coat, which is composed of two parts of sand to one 
of slaked lime. Before this is applied the first coat should be well wetted and 
cleaned. The fir.st coat should be firm but not set before the second coat is put 
on, and should be scratched to form a key for the second coat. Trowel the second 
coat to as even a surface as is desired. 

Where walls have to stand knocks the surface should be cemented and not 
plastered. Any walls which are likely to get wet should be cemented. 

Plumbing. 

Plumbing is a trade which .should be done by an experienced man, but there 
are a few points which the property owner can look after if there are any drains 
or plumbing fittings. 

Drains should be kept clear, and to do so it is advisable to keep as much grease 
as possible from entering them. Grease should be collected separately and buried. 
Where there are any fittings such as sinks, &c., the connections below them should 
be examined and cleaned occasionally. Fittings usually haVe a screw eye for 
cleaning purposes. On the drain pipes will be found inspection eyes where the 
drain can be examined. If new drains are being laid keep them away from tree 
"roots, beairy traffic, and the foundations of any building. A plan of the drainage 
sys^ein .should be kept on the property, so that when a choke occurs there will 
be no driay in finding it. 
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Septic Tanks. 

In some farms septic tanks are installed, and there may he others where 
the septic tank system of drainaj^e may be installed later. The position of the 
tank on the site is important, as it must be placed in such a position that the 
drains leading to it will have a fall of 1ft. in 40ft. Another factor in the placing 
of the septic tank is the relation it will have to any well or underground tank. 
Care should be taken to avoid any outlet from the septic tank soaking through 
the soil towards any underground water supply. A well should be placed, if 
possible, three times its depth from the outlet of the septic tank. 

Painting. 

This is a job that the farmer can do if he has the tools and materials. He will 
find it will pay to keep his woodwork and ironwork (not including galvanized 
iron) well painted, as it lengthens the life of both considerably, in addition to 
improving the appearance. 

Before commencing painting .see that the surface to be painted is clean. Mixed 
paints can be purchased in all tints, and where a small quantity is I’equired it is 
cheaper to purchase it. 

In painting new woodwork begin with a coat of priming, which is a mixture of 
white lead, red lead, and oil. If the woodwork is inside then the following pro¬ 
portions may be used:—4:lbs. of white lead, 2ozs. of red lead, and 2 pints of 
raw linseed oil. For outside woodwork the proportions are 41bs. of white lead, 
2lbs. of red lead, and 1 pint of boiled oil. The quantities stated will cover about 
30 sup. yds. Note that boiled oil is used for outside and raw for inside. This 
priming coat should be applied to the woodwork as soon as it is exposed to atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. It is only applied to dressed timber, that is, timber with a 
smooth or ‘^dressed” surface. Flooring boards are an exception. 

After the priming coat the next coat of paint consists of the following:— 
51bs. white lead, 1 pint of boiled linseed oil (for outside), Joz. of driers, and 
i pint of turps. One ounce to 2ozs. of colouring matter .such as ochre, umber, 
etc., should be added for every 10yds. to be painted, depending on the tint required. 

For inside woodwork raw oil would take the place of the boiled oil, and the 
driers would be increased to loz. 

Each succeeding coat Avould be similar except that the colouring matter may be 
varied. 

Where woodwork is very exposed, such as on the top of roofs or on top of 
gables four coats should be given, and every third year it should be repainted. 
The more frequently paint is applied the easier it is done, and less paint is 
required. 

When painting galvanized iron one coat will be found to be sufficient, but 
galvanized iron should not be painted unless there is a special reason for doing 
so. Iron roofs are sometimes painted for appearance, and when painted white 
the temperature inside the roof is lowered. Special white paints are obtainable 
for roofs. 

Limbwashing. 

As lime washing or whitewash is used by farmers, a method of preparing it is 
given. Take a clean, watertight barrel and put Jbush. of fresh lime into it. 
Slake it by pouring water over it hot and in sufficient quantity to cover it 5in. 
deep. Stir it briskly until thoroughly slaked. When slaking has been effected, 
dissolve it in water, add 21b8. sulphate of zinc and 11b, of common salt. These 
will cause the wash to harden and prevent it from cracking. 

If cream colour is desired add 41bs. to 61bs. of ochre for every bushel of lime. 
If stone colour is wanted then add 6Ibs. to Slbs. of raw umber and 31bs. to 4lbs. 
of lamp black. 
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Whitewash is improved by adding lib. of pure tallow (free from salt) to 
every bushel of lime. 

Wood and Iron Buildings. 

Few farms are without some buildings which are constructed of wood and 
iron, and as the construction varies considerably from that of the brick or concrete 
type a few notes may be helpful. 

Foundation. 

Beginning with what is called the stump type of foundation we have a series 
of wooden stumps, say, 4in. x 4in. or Gin. x Gin., placed at intervals in the 
ground to a depth of 18in. to 24in. and projecting above the ground about 12in. 
to 16in. (see Sketch H). A soleplate about Gin. x 2in. is sometimes fixed to 
the bottom of the stump, and angle struts put in position as shown in Sketch F. 

After digging the hole for the stump wet it before placing a 4in. bed of concrete 
at the bottom of it On the concrete set the stumps in position, and surround 
with Gin. of concrete to above ground level. The concrete protects the timber 
from damp and white ants in addition to strengthening the stump as a founda¬ 
tion. Stumps are placed at 4ft. or 5ft. centres, and on the top of each stump is 
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placed (not fixed) an ant cap, which is a piece of fiat galvanised iron turned 
down at an angle on all sides and projecting beyond the face of the stump about 
2in. This is to prevent the white ants from reaching the woodwork above the 
stumps. Jarrah or any other hardwood should be used for the stumps and all 
woodwork near the ground. An additional precaution against white ants is to 
treat the stumps, &c., with a white ant solution. 

When setting stumps in position see that they are true vertically and horizon¬ 
tally. If cement concrete is used protect it from drying too rapidly. 

On top of the ant caps are laid the bearers (see Sketch H). Note that neith^ 
the ant caps nor the bearers on top of them are fixed to the stumps as any nail 
holes would give the ants access to the timber. 

Wall Construction. 

The comer studs or posts are next placed in position and bolted at the foot 
to the bearers, and temporarily stayed. Where thick or heavy timbers ate jom^ 
together they should be bolted, not nailed. The cross bearers at the ends ^ be 
set in poMtion, and then the floor joists. It frequentty happens that joiste have a 
<mrve in their length which makes them unsuitable for a floor. To get nd of the 
enrve lay the joist in the position it is going to be fixed, and turn it with ite back 
uppermost. Mark the joist where it bears on the bearer or plate, turn it over. 
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and put a saw out diagonally to within Jin. of the top face. See that the saw 
cut will be over the bearer when fixed, as shown in Sketch J. This method 
will remove any spring in the joist, and make it more level when fixed. Space 
the joists at 18in. centres, and fix them to the bearers with Sin. rose>headed nails. 
In Sketch H will be seen the relation of the various timbers On top of the joists 
(at the ends) the bottom plate is laid and fixed to the floor joists. This plate 
extends the full length on the one side and on the other as far as the doorway. 
At door openings it is omitted to allow the door sill (which is thicker than the 
plate) being placed level with the floor. The wood sill should be Sin. jarrah 
and rounded on the outer edge. On the bottom plate is fixed the wall studs, which 



may be Sin. x 2in. or 4in. x 2in. at 18in. to 24in. centres, depending on the 
material used for covering them. If material is in sheets 3ft. wide the studs would 
be at 18in. centres, and if 4ft. sheets then 24in. centres. 

At the two ends of the building (see Sketch H) a bearer takes the place of the 
floor plate, and the studs are cut over it and securely nailed to it. The studs 
should be continuous from bottom plate to top plate if possible, and should be 
braced as shown with 3in. x lin. wood braces let flush into wall studs and nailed 
to same. Where practicable the braces should be flxed at a steep slope. Braces 
at the corners should continue to top of comer posts. 

Where window or door openings occur they should be placed, if possible, so 
that the minimum number of studs will be cut to make room for them. At the 
top and Iwttom of window openings put a cross rail to trim the intermediate 
studs, and frame the opening. 



Top Bail 

Conjinubp 

RpUND 

ONC7&R. 

flA8Lc. 


In Sketch H portion of the top plate is shown in relation to the comer posts. 
Where the plates meet on the corner post they should be half checked together 
aifd^strapped to comer post as shown on Sketch E. The top plate should be 
eoatiimed around the building on all sides and at the same level, as this assists 
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neatly in tying the walls together at the top (see Sketch L). Where a gable 
is introduced the woodwork of the gable should not be formed by continuing 
the wall studs to under side of roof. Stop the wall studs under the top plate, and 
put fresh studs on top of the plate to form the walling of the gable. 

Wall Covering. 

In Sketch H portion of the wall studding is shown covered with weatherboards. 
These should be fixed to the studs with one nail at each stud. Galvanized weather¬ 
board iron is also used as an outside w^all covering. This has the appearance of 



weatherboards when painted. It makes a building warmer in summer, but has 
the advantage of requiring much less painting than wood. Corrugated galvanized 
iron is used in a similar manner with the flutes running horizontally or vertically. 

TOP SPECIAL SUPER 


“GIVE IT A SPIN.” 

The Adelaide Chemical k Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
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filites Hre v^ictal as sllowii in Sketch H Sin. x 2in. mla M 
about every 3ft. in height^ depending on the size of the sheets of iron ii96d> ai$d 
it will be seen in the sketch that every alternate stud may be omitted. Should the 
inside of the walls be lined then the intermediate studs would have to be retained. 

Asbestos sheets are also used for lining the walls outside and in^^ide. When 
used externally place the sheets verti< fhe 

sheet continuous from the bottom of tlu ho^*^ 

to be joined in the height and a horizontal joint is made, then a strip ot galvanised 
iron should be placed at the joint to prevent the rain which falls on the face of the 
upper sheet getting inside the sheet below (see Sketch M). A wood covei 
mould which covers the joint will cover the iron also. Fix the sheets with gal¬ 
vanized clouts. Care has to be exercised when nailing asbestos sheets as the 
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material is brittle. A good plan is to drill the holes for the nails. The joints 
between the sheets should be at the studs or rails so that proper fixing is obtained 
for the sides and ends of the sheets and for the wood batten which covers the 
joints. Over all joints is placed a wood batten about 2in. x lin. and, in addi¬ 
tion to covering the joints between the sheets, it gives a panelled effect on the 
walls. 

Flooring, 

Laying the flooring boards is a simple operation, and needs little comment. 
Lay the first flooring board at door opening with the groove facing the room. 
Trim this board to the line of wall if room is not square. Nail to the joists with 
tiin. oval steel brads Ijin. long or rose-headed nails. Nail on the angle as shown 
on Sketch P and about lin. from the edge. Lay the next three boards and cramp 
them into position. A crowbar will be found us^ul for cramping. When 
taunped up tight nail the boards and proceed with the next three boards* Where 
poai!^ have to be joined in their length the joining should take place over a 
^oisttas shown in Sketch N. Jarrah flooring boards are from 8}in« to 4ut. wide 
in thickness. 


(To he continued,) 



lake jervois herd teEtwc 

ASSOClATIWi (formerly Lake Albert). 


MflUITa OJ BDSTXB 7 AT TESTS FOE MAY, 1084. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
Ko.^ 
Cows in 
Herd. 

1 

N. 

Cow 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Batterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
daring 
May. 

Per Cow 
daring 
May. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

May. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B .. 

18*10 

10*97 

S,089| 

836*98 

2,215*58 

295*51 

16*88 

113*19 

4*84 

6/C .. 

21 

9*97 

5,641 

268*62 

2,794*41 

240*07 

11*43 

119*75 

4*26 

6/H . 

28>48 

18*97 

10,646^ 

449*17 

2,181 *54 

564*10 

23*60 

110*69 

5*25 

6/Y .. 

16 

11*56 

8,8881 

222*67 

2,648*01 

158*41 

10*56 

117*38 

4*74 

6/U .. 

22 

20*68 

12,029 

546*77 

4,277*29 

506*13 

23*01 

184*04 

4*21 

6/LL . 

26*18 

16*71 

9,114 

362*67 

3,042*20 

333*69 

13*28 

117*26 

3*66 

6/00 . 

17*87 

18*74 

7,132 

399*10 

3,829*48 

337*39 

18*88 

178*94 

4*78 

6 /PP . 

14*82 

9*66 

5,489# 

379*85 

3,220*57 

278*91 

19*48 

162*16 

5*13 

6/B& 

80 

23*74 

17,648 

688*41 

4,652*53 

752 76 

25*01 

194*30 

4*26 

6/TT . 

20 

17*32 

12,176# 

608*78 

4,176*61 

637*20 

26*86 

186*87 

4*41 

6/Xx. 

24 

1816 

8,060 

335*83 

3,696*70 

347*85 

14*49 

163*63 

4*32 

6/ZZ.. 

26*52 

23*42 

13,441# 

538*96 

3,565*29 

640*41 

25*71 

170*87 

4*73 

6/BBB 

26 

17*81 

12,423# 

496*94 

3,736*96 

563 12 

22*52 

167*89 

4*53 

6/COO. 

21 

16*65 

8,362 

.398*19 

3,067*91 

381*04 

18*14 

135*35 

4*54 

6/DDD 

21*48 

18*71 

10,656 

496*09 

3,901*73 

445*4.3 

20*74 

164*82 

4*18 

6/BBB 

27*74 

18*74 

16,279 

586*84 

4,252*04 

710*12 

25*60 

176*48 

4*36 

6/Fn 

28*71 

18*94 

12,842 

541*62 

4,307*83 

546*82 

23*06 

182*51 

4*26 

6/QOO 

24*00 

20*03 

13,032 

523*37 

4,583*46 

460*27 

18*48 

175*16 

8*53 

6/HhH 

17 

13*87 

6,912 

406*59 

3 371*37 

336*60 

19*80 

160*95 

4*87 

6/In . 

24*61 

23*68 

16,404 

625*92 

4,.'>96*22 

657*70 

26*72 

192*02 

4*27 

6/JJJ 

26 

18*23 

11,961 

478*04 

3,349*79 

548*43 

21*94 

161*88 

4*59 

d/KKK 

88*71 

82*71 

25,491 

658*51 

4,392*47 

978*25 

25*27 

171*70 

3*84 

6/LLI. 

21*18 

16*65 

9,864 

467*09 

3.047*77 

486*29 

23*03 

142*83 

4*88 

64MWW 

0*10 

6*10 

5,905# 

648*96 

— 

205*89 

22*63 

— 

3*49 

Means 

22*87 

17*16 

10,824*46 

483*96 

3,676*03 

470*93 

21*06 

1 

160*40 

4*35 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION 


RESULTS OF BUTTRRFAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1934. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

MUk. 

Buttcrfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
diuing 
May. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

May. 

9/A .. 
9/B .. 
9/0 .. 
9/D .. 
9/B .. 
9/F .. 
9/0 .. 
9/H . 
9/1 .. 

St- 

9/K . 
9/L .. 
9/M . 
9/N .. 

9/U.. 

Mear^t 

26 

14*03 

11*06 

26*42 

18 

18 1 
88 

19 

86 

66*66 

22 

26 

16 

81 

21 

68*18 

16 1 
9 

12 

10 

15 

22*96 

24*90 

18*06 

6*32 

26*23 

12*61 

10*29 

26*03 

16*87 

17 

87*32 

17*84 

18*74 

1 

27 

11*66 

82*19 

15 

5 

8 

9 

18*74 

16*82 

Lbs. 
14,254 
6.080# 
2,578 
15,674# 
6,233 1 

6,227* ! 

13,144# 
14,854# 
7,099 
14,891# 
5,538 
8,436# 
201# i 
14,444 
6,684 J 
35,808 

7,502 

1,684# 

4,448# 

4,567 

6,569# 

8,818*56 

Lbs. 

548*23 

433*38 

232*63 

593*28 

479*46 

302*16 

898*32 

781*82 

197*19 

225*86 

251*50 

306-58 

12*59 

465*07 

268*28 

288*06 

600*13 

170*60 

870*71 

465*70 

437*80 

862*28 

Lbs. 

1,466*42 

1,204*33 

721*96 

1,627*34 

1,421*57 

696*50 

1,226*24 

1.401*94 

538-91 

763-12 

782*09 

769*90 

36*94 

1,123*44 

810*18 

676*30 

Apr.-May 

842*13 

346*72 

943*72 

Lbs. 

800-86 

274-49 

116-07 

840-22 

307-80 

269-68 

702-78 

635*91 

290-32 

617-38 

280*43 

321*02 

8*79 

666*74 

276*20 

714*28 

348*20 

78-68 

189-20 

1 200-07 

860-06 

390*80 

Lbs. 

30*80 

19-66 

10- 56 
31-80 
23-68 
13-17 
21-80 
33-47 

8-06 

9*65 

12- 76 

11- 68 
•66 

18*22 

13*15 

13- 43 

23-21 
8-74 
16*77 
i 20*01 
24*66 

17*02 

Lbs 

79*63 

66*42 

33*68 

79*21 

64*38 

29*51 

64*33 

61*66 

22*15 

33*32 

38*92 

28*66 

1*72 

43*52 

38*24 

31*89 

Apr.-May 

40*06 

18*98 

44*18 

6^2 

4*61 

4*53 

5*86 

4*04 

4*83 

6*35 

4*28 

4*09 

4*29 

6*07 

3*81 

4*36 

8*92 

4*90 

4*66 

4*64 

5*13 

4*25 

4*89 

5*64 

4*70 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1934. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

[ 

Per Cow 
Octobv-r 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
dur'cg 

May. 

Per Cow 
Octob-'r 
to 

May 

Avenge 

Teat. 

6/C .. 

3416 

24-77 

Lbs. 

14.351 

Lbs. 

420-11 

Lbs. 

3,738-15 

Lbs. 

722-81 

Lbs. 

21-16 

Tb- 

189-77 


6/D .. 

36-84 

21-39 

10.7441 

299-79 

3,269-45 

669-82 

15-62 

177 64 

6-21 

6/E .. 

36 

24-56 

12,3204 

342-24 

3,209-42 

640-71 

17-80 

169-20 

6-20 

6/T^ .. 

36 

25-94 

18,067 

501-86 

4,938-40 

888-80 

24-69 

235-86 

4-92 

5/R .. 

61 

40-29 

15,018 

246-17 

2,676-25 

668-96 

10-97 

114-18 

4-44 

6/S.. 

13-23 

12-65 

6,631 

1,0304 

493-64 

3,923-90 

316-76 

23-87 

190-46 

4-88 

6/Ef . 

17-03 

2-90 

60-51 

3.801-50 

56-42 

3-31 

187-93 

5-47 

6/Oq . 

16-52 

13-10 

4,2164 

256-23 

2 829-71 

208-96 

12-65 

138-61 

4-96 

6/Kk 

19 

14-04 

9,7284 

512-03 

4,260-67 

482-23 

26-38 

200-84 

4-96 

5/Nn 

19 

13-29 

6,8174 

358-82 

3,448-95 

324-26 

17-07 

168-45 

4-76 

6/Qq . 

15 

8-35 

3,9204 

261-37 

2,840-19 

202-14 

13-48 1 

143-81 

5-16 

6/Rr 

23 

20-56 

6,4504 

280-46 

2,886-69 

348-46 

15-16 

128-46 

6-40 

5/SS . 

17 

7-06 

2,124 

124-94 

2,658-52 

126-20 

7-42 

132-52 

5-94 

6/TT 

12 

9-23 

4,3394 

361-62 

4,681-06 

249-76 

20-81 

234-37 

5-76 

6/Vv 

17-52 

10-94 

8,1144 

463-15 

2,881-28 

355-98 

20-32 

130-48 1 

4-39 

6/Ww 

23 

18 

9,238 

401-65 

3,069-49 

415-59 

18-07 

141-85 

4-50 

6/Xx 

20 

9-77 

4,8984 

244-93 

3,179-36 

221-lS 

11-06 

154-94 

4-61 

6/Yy 

13-42 

8-58 

3,922 

292-26 

2,909-28 

212-21 

15-81 

146-07 

6-41 

6/7Z . 

29 

18 

6,247 

215-19 

Nov.-May 

3,190-14 

261 72 

8 66 

Nov. May 
121-.32 

4-03 

5/Aa\ 

19 

11-45 

4,3924 

231-18 

2,568-32 

224 91 

11-84 

129-58 

5-12 

5/BBB 

16 

11-65 

4,4684 

279-28 

2,302-67 

234-30 

14-64 

117-14 

5-24 

6 CCO 

13 

1 6-26 

3,1824 

244-81 

Jan. May 
746-88 

131-43 

10 n 

Jan. Mav 
37-89 

4-13 

Means 

22-19 

1 15-17 

! 1 

7,278-32 

1 

316 62 

3.289 16 

356-48 

15-51 

r>9 12 

4 90 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION- 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MAY, J934. 



Average 

Average 



Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
July 
to May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
July 
to May. 

Average 

Test. 

7/E .. 

30-87 

24-23 

Lbs. 

14,632 


Lbs. 

473-99 

Lbs. 

6,342-73 

Lbs. 

682-48 

Lbs. 

18-87 

Lbs. 

209-91 

8-98 

7/H . 

7 

6-39 

3,272 

■ 

467*60 

6,817-61 

156-54 

22-86 

273-77 

4-78 

7/1. .. 

36-87 

28-32 

13,861 


386*16 

5.449-43 

666-81 

18-28 

251-76 

4-78 

7/P .. 

28-03 

18-62 

1.3,229 


471*95 

6,153-21 

662-53 

23-64 

292-17 

5-01 

7/T .. 

16 

6 

3,0224 

188-91 

4,014-63 

187-28 

8-58 

176-70 

4-54 

7/Y .. 

28 

21-65 

9,781 


349-32 

4,892-60 

417-90 

14-93 

212-86 

4-27 

7/Aa . 

12 

8*84 

3,643 

- 

294-48 

4,749-58 

152-86 

12-66 

207*80 

4*30 

7/Kk 

23 

16*13 

10.996 


478-11 

7,244-63 

438-48 

19-06 

297-91 

3-99 

7/MlC 

39 

22-19 

10,652 


273-13 

5,886-44 

408-25 

10-47 

223-88 

3-83 

7/PP . 

19-10 

17-16 

8,726 


456-86 

5,908-58 

489-07 

26-61 

299*20 

5-60 

7/Tl . 

17-08 

13*68 

9,455 


655-22 

6,869-60 

414-58 

24-84 

266-27 

4-88 

7/Ur 

22 

14-84 

8,607 


891-26 

4,309-97 

7,088-88 

384-12 

17-46 

196*05 

4-46 

7/Vv 

20 

16-18 

8,246 


412-38 

869-02 

18-46 

320*40 

4-47 


19-68 

17*58 

11,159 


669-94 

6,942-39 

584-76 

29-87 

365-28 

5-24 

7/Yy 

25 

19-48 

6,738 


269-54 

3,452-06 

307-18 

12-29 

158-08 

4-56 

7/Bbb 

72-42 

66-71 

28,098 


888-04 

5,826-30 

1,811-12 

18-10 

241-84 

4-67 

7/Occ 

24 

16-87 

8,5054 

854-39 

5,309-91 

860-60 

15-08 

236-40 

4-24 

7/Ddd 

18 

12-26 

6,849 


488*88 

6,736-20 

806-47 

28-57 

271-28 

4-88 

7/IISlw 

11 

7-46 

4,8644 

441-81 

4,855-02 

242-58 

22-06 

287-62 

5-00 

7/FtF 

19 

18*68 

9,283 


488-58 

Oct.-May 

8,625-17 

438*82 

23-10 

Oct.-May 

168-74 

4-78 

7/GOO 

17 

6 

1,860 


109-41 

Nov.-May 

1,955-52 

84-65 

4-97 

Nov. May 
02-15 

4-55 

^lieOiia 1 

23*76 

17-6i 

9,279-24 

890-59 

6,448-55 

424-02 

17-86 

242-42 

4-67 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Bulls that are purchased under regulatioius of the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, and upon 
which Government pays a subsidy, are available, for two years after purchase, to serve a 
certain number of outside cows. 

The following list, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, shows the names of such 
bulls and of the people who own them, and indicates also the months until which the 
respective owners will be prepared to make the services available. 

As will be noticed, the distribution of subsidised bulls is now fairly general throughout the 
State; hence, many of those persons, who in the past have found it difficult to get the use 
of a good bull, should not have much similar trouble in the future. And here lot it be stated 
that everyone of these subsidised animals is a registered pure-brod and from a dam of proved 
productivity under Government official test. 

The maximum service fee is 10 s. per cow. 

For the information of cowkoepers, it is pointed out that, although the addresses as given 
in the following list are those to which application should be made for the services of the bulls, 
the bulls themselves may, in a few instances, be located elsewhere. 


Depart 

mental 

Breed. 

Bull. 

Ref. 



No. 



779 

Friesian 

Glenowie King Sylvia .... 
Murray Glen Netherland 

899 

Friesian 



King 

900 

** 

Glen Murray Pietje Pontiac 

910 

Je^y 

Para Vale Milklad 2nd ... 

922 

Eudunda Damsel’s Lord .. 

927 

44 

Brinkworth Mvra’s Repulse 

1098 


Glen Ewin Columbine’s 



Masterman 

1104 

44 

Sweethaven Butterboy.... 

1181 

44 

Hampden Jane’s Aristocrat 

1188 

44 

Bumlea Darkle . 

790 

** 

Scrub view Duke. 

800 


Hampden Olive's Aristocrat 

806 

44 

Eudunda Damsel's Latl .. 

817 

** 

Roseworthy Chancellor ... 

850 

A.I.S. 

Simnvbrook Flirt’s Victor 

856 

“ 

Kiama Royal . 

865 

Jersey 

Brinkworth Repose. 

866 

Friesian 

Barlna Matador Rocket .. 

869 

Jeney 

Para Glen Flashlight. 

874 

Para Wirra Prince 2nd.... 

882 

A.I.S. 

44 

Dunleith Lieutenant. 

888 

Stratheam Haylo 2nd .... 

884 

•• 

Stratheam Bloom’s 



Searchlight 

885 

44 

Rlvoli Hero. 

886 

44 

Liberton Sutala . 

98 

Friesian 

Glenowie Netherland 

894 

44 

Butterboy 

Anama Netherland Joker . 

897 


Anama Pontiac Mars. 

905 

Jersey 

Pembroke Mischief . 

917 

Bumlea Echo. 

918 

i« 

Sweet Haven Mercedes 



Lord 

920 

<1 

Eudunda Glory’s Star .... 

928 

*$ 

Wooroora Cream Chief .,. 

924 

If 

Wooroora Tmmpeter .... 

980 

i« 

Femden Bullseye Combina¬ 



tion 

981 


Cudlee Creek Masterpiece . 

988 

II 

Tuela Senator. 

984 

Ayrshire 

Angle Farm Richard. 

985 

Jers^ 

Banyule Pylon. 

986 

AXS. 

The Bluff, The Banker ... 
Balaklava Gilselda Beets.. 

946 

Friesian 

949 

Jersey 

Eudunda Flavia’s Chief . 

950 

A.I.S. 

Stratheam Bloom’s Cupid 
Northfleld Blossom’s Lime- 

951 

f< 


light 

952 

Ayrshire 

Antfe Farm Maxwell ..... 


Owner. 


R. C. McHuRh . 

A. K. Press. 

Boys" Reformatory .... 

F. P. Smith. 

1). Fitzgerald . 

R. and J. Qoldsack . 
J. C. Bagger. 

M. B. Wright. 

J. A. Bishop . 

W. Hamden . 

M. H. Modystack. 

H. Masters . 

A. H. Marschall . 

Hicks Bros. 

H. B. Kricg. 

J. P. Smith & Son. 

G. A. Ottens . 

F. W. Kotz. 

O. B. Meilors. 

A. H. Young. 

E. A. Kelly & Son. 

L. J. Carman . 

R. J. James . 

A. H. Frost. 

J. McCormick. 

L. B. Dean . 

E. J. H. Hoepner. 

B. H. Hampel. 

F. H. S. Hunt. 

D. A. Agnew. 

W. G. Johncock. 

M. 8. Fcrme . 

H. B. Scholz . 

J. 8. MUler . 

A. W. F. Pfltzner. 

T. W. Roennfeldt. 

R. A. A. Thiele. 

A. H. Hewlett . 

W. M. Fletcher. 

W. J. Harding . 

P. T. Bowker . 

J. J. O’SulUvan. 

li. F. Rowe. 

M. B. Saint. 

D. Sellick. 


Address. 


Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 


Burnside . 

North Adelaide . 

MagiU. 

Blackwood . 

Edwardstown. 

Glen Osmond . 

North Kensington .... 

Northfleld .’. 

Oaklands. 

Kersbrook . 

Wilmington. 

Balaklava . 

Eudunda. 

Clare. 

Willaston. 

Tarcowle . 

Brinkworth. 

Emu Downs . 

Gawler. 

Owen . 

Smithfleld . 

Undalya. 

Riverton . 

Lewiston . 

Yongala. 

Morgan . 

Brinkworth. 

KybunM. 

Sandy Creek. 

Stansbury . 

Narridy . 

Wandearah West. 

Nuriootpa . 

Auburn . 

Eudunda. 

Greenock. 

Julia. 

Reeves Plains. 

Lewiston . 

Yongala. 

Laura. 

Tarlee. 

Cradock. 

Saddleworth. 

TempleiB. 


July, 1984 
Sept., 1984 

Oct., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Aug., 1985 

Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 
Aug., 1934 
May, 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
July, 1984 
July, 1984 
July, 1984 
Aug.. 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

Sept., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
April, 1985 
Oct., 1984 
Oct. 1984 
Oct., 1984 
Oct., 1984 

Oct., 1984 
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Depart 

mental 

Breed. 

Ref. 


No. 


953 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

965 

969 

f# 

960 

s« 

975 

A.LS. 

994 

Jemy 

965 

990 

Friesian 

996 

A.LS. 

1004 

Jersey 

1011 

** 

1017 


1019 

« 

1041 

A.LS. 

1048 

Jersey 

1046 

«f 

1046 

** 

1056 

c< 

1057 

14 

1074 

it 

1102 

it 

1107 

Friesian 

1112 

64 

1117 

A.IB. 

1127 

Jersey 

1141 

•• 

1143 

44 

1160 

4« 

1162 

44 

1168 

IS 

1164 

44 

1166 


1176 

A.I.8. 

1179 1 

Jersey 

1180 

44 

1188 j 

44 

1190 

44 

1197 j 


1199 

** 

1201 

44 

1202 

44 

1208 

#4 

1209 

1218 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

1218 

Friesian 

1227 

A.LS. 

1285 

Jersey 

1287 

** 

1288 

** 

1244 

** 

1247 


1248 

Friesian 

828 

44 

861 


876 

Ayrshire 

Jers^ 

A.IB. 

880 

881 

887 

14 

888 

44 

891 

Friesian 

808 

44 


Ansle Farm Hartln . 

Hampden Carlsea's Lad .. 

Fella Silver Lining. 

Pella Qraoefnl . 

KJama Wizard . 

Para Wirra Don. 

Delma Mercedes Duke ... 

Baiina Konigen Lad. 

Kiaina Felix. 

Morelia Belle’s Chief II. .. 
Brinkwoith Jewel’s Star .. 
Hampden Mayflower’s 
Aristocrat 

Hampden Brown Chief ... 
Kiver Glen Flower’s Royal 
2nd 

Tuela Doctor . 

Tuela Rajah .. 

Tuela Pharaoh . 

Femden Double Combina¬ 
tion 

Oi^hill Master . 

Oakhlll Lord Carlos. 

Para Vale Prince III. 

Anama Netherland Laddie 
Murray Glen Echo Beets . 

Elama Redman. 

Sweet Haven Mercedes* 
Chief 

Morelia Dandy. 

Morelia Princella’s Chief 
2nd 

Eudunda Presto. 

Para Wlira Dulcie Pylon 
2nd 

Para Wirra Millie’s Pylon 
2nd 

Auldearn Damsel’s Chief . 

Hamley Admiral . 

Sunnybrook Royal’s Heir . 
Black Oak Peter Pan .... 
Para Wirra Pretty Noble.. 
Hampden Juanita’s Gam- 
boge 

Hampden Guitar’s Noble.. 
Wooroora Peari’s Beau ... 

Tuela Daniel. 

Auldearn Combination ... 
Para Wirra Pride 2nd .... 
Auldearn Lily’s Warrior .. 

Angle Farm Magnet . 

Greenoaks Firefly’s Duke . 
Anama Netherland Jahl .. 
Northfleld Princess’s Royal 
Hampden Cunning Lad .. 
Wooroora June’s Knight . 
Wooroora Princess Jester . 

Eudunda Rex. 

Hampden Carnation’s 
Oxford 

Barlna Matador Niger- 

Bumlea AUck. 

Anama Netherland Paul . 
Hdly Green Queen’s Jamie 
Laliawa Chieftatn 8rd .... 
The Bluff Waratah’s Lime¬ 
light 2nd 

Sunnybrook Primrose’s 
Pride 

R iama Pilot ... 

Glenowie Netherland Duke 
Anama Netherland Dutch* 
man 

Hamley Alpha Prince .... 

Para Vale Wlot. 

Delma Ballarion. 

OakhlU Lord Lotus 8rd .. 
Kangaroo Flat Prince .... 

Eudunda Roderick . 

Morelia Digger.. 

Denbigh Advance ....... 

Munay Glen Mvia Griselda 
Glen Murray King Pont^ 
Wittowvale Kn^t Pos<S\ 
WUlowvale Pomdi . 


J. P. Orchard. Salisbury ... 

J. F. Provis. Balaklava .. 

H. P. Semmler. Lyndoch ... 

H. Mader. Eudunda.... 

T. E. Richardson. Hill ^wn .. 

E. W. L. Dawkins. WUlalton ... 

A. M. Lodge . Ardrossan .. 

T. 8. Bishop . Melrose .... 

R. K. Bertram. Coobowle ... 

F. J. Toung . Alford . 

K. S. A. Dolling. Snowtown... 

C. B. Mayger . Kapunda ... 

G. A. Noll. Canowie Belt 

W. G. Fidge . Bute. 


B. F. Jenkins . Salisbury .... 

L. W. Hansen. Farrell’s Flat 

A. G. Schunke . Manoora - 

C. Denholm. Lsmdoch - 


D. T. Angus . Clare. 

T. P. I. Anson. Steelton .... 

Chapman Bros. Hoyloton ... 

W. D. Price. Kadlna. 

C. Cooper .. Moonta .... 

J. Matnesott . Snowtown... 

F. Coleman. Saddleworth 


W. H. Thomas. Tarlee. 

H. C. Underwood. Balaklava . 

F. N. Gameau. Two Wells. 

P. 0*Shaughnes8y . Crystal Brook .. 

E. A. Young. Port Broughton 

M. P. Humphry. Leighton . 

W. B. Biatchfe^. Mintaro . 

T. Halliday. Gawler. 

S. D. Crosby. Kadlna. 

B. J. Hansen . Eudunda. 

P. O. Schutz. Eudunda. 


W. G. H. Woithe. Eudunda. 

Loffler Bros. Morgan . 

G. Garrard. Farrell’s Flat 

C. L. Lynch . Kooringa ... 

Agricultural College- Roseworthy . 

O. J. Sampson . Kooringa ... 

R. H. Bagster. Salisbury ... 

G. D. Oster. Balaklava .. 

L. W. Sli^ett. Seven HiUa . 

A. L. Mc]Mn. Blyth. 

L. W. Frost. Saddleworth 

A. C. Michalk. Eudunda_ 

P. A. Schubert. Greenock ... 

P. J Kerin . Fords. 

W. S. McAullffe . Eudunda.... 


G. H. S. Schunke. Mintaro ... 

S. J. Cox. Strathalbyn 

K. Lawson . Padthaway 

T. 8. Paternoster. Naime .... 

J. G. Krueger. Sedan. 

F. H. Rowe . Peake. 


H. J. Jagger. Inman Valley 


J. B. Eerber . Woodside .. 

R. O. Magor. Mypolonga 

8. D. ^dart. Mundalla .. 


A. B. Herrmann. Mount Torrens. 

G. W. Woolley. Mt. Barker Junction 

W. H. Rom . Strathalbyn. 

A. B. Hartmann . Palmer.. 

B. MoGUnebey. MiUbrook. 

A. A. Sickerdlck . Tweedvale. 

A. Anderson . Meningle .. 

J. M. Robinson . Meadows .. 

R.Wll!£iins . Cooke’s Plains . 

D. Thomson ... Long Flat. 

0. Rowley. Myponga. 


Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 


Oct., 1984 
Oct., 1984 
Deo., 1984 
Dec., 1984 
Jan., 1986 
Feb., 1986 
Nov., 1984 
May, 1986 
Feb., 1986 
Feb., 1986 
June, 1986 
July. 1986 

Mar., 1986 
May, 1986 

May, 1986 
May, 1986 
May, 1986 
June, 1986 

June, 1986 
June, 1985 
July, 1986 
Sept., 1985 
Sept., 19J6 
Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 

Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 

Sept., 1985 
Sept., 1985 


Sept. 1985 
Sept., 1986 
Dec., 1985 
Feb., 1986 
Dec., 1986 
Dec., 1985 

Feb., 1986 
Feb., 1986 
Dec., 1985 
I Dec., 1985 
Dec., 1985 
I Mar., 1986 
Jan., 1986 
Feb., 1986 
Mar., 1986 
Mar., 1986 
April, 1986 
April, 1986 
April, 1986 
April. 1986 
June, 1986 

May. 1986 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Se^., 1984 

Sept., 1984 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

Sept., 1984 
I Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept, 1984 
Se^» im 

Sgf.- iSi 

Oct., 1984 
Oct., 1964 
June, 1986 
Jan,, 1985 
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PVRB^BBID BULLS—OOnMfMMd. 


Depart¬ 

mental 

Breed. 

Ref. 


No. 


069 

Friesian 

972 

978 

980 

Jersey 

Ayrshue 

Jersey 

981 

«« 

982 

** 

1001 


1020 

•• 

1022 


1028 

** 

1024 

** 

1026 

** 

1028 

«« 

1020 

** 

1081 

“ 

1088 

14 

1042 

44 

1054 

•• 

1076 

" 

1078 

A.1.8. 

1079 

Jersey 

1080 

** 

1006 

•• 

1110 

Friesian 

1116 

A.LS. 

1122 

Jersey 

1123 

•• 

1124 

** 

1126 

<s 

1126 

$9 

1128 


1180 

4« 

1182 

<6 

1186 

«« 

1186 

•• 

1146 


1147 

aa 

1140 

ag 

1160 

** 

1168 

aa 

1170 

A.I.S. 

1171 

Friesian 

1176 

Jersey 

1187 


1191 

•• 

1198 

A.LS. 

1206 

Friesian 

1214 

Jemy 

1215 

1216 

** 

1220 

— 

868 

A.I.S. 

1872 

Jemy 

1877 

1878 

** 

879 

It 

806 

Friesian 

806 

16 

006 

947 

Jersey 

Ayrshue 

048 

4* 

974 

Jersey 

095 

RadPoU 

1048 

1110 

Ayrshire 

A.I.S. 

1168 

1166 

Jersey 

AyrshUe 

1167 

It 

1168 

It 

1217 

RedPoU 

1016 

«« 

1018, 

«< 

1169 

Jersey 

tu 

u 

m 

f« 


BuU. 


Wlllowvale Snow Posch .. 

Ontario Marcus . 

Talmont Jamie. 

Allnda Noble Combination 

Allnda Bmlnent Boy. 

Alinda Lady’s Lad . 

Wooroora Rosalind’s 
Orlando 

Budunda Whoopee . 

Ontario Bclipse . 

Ontario Mak. 

Ontario Prince . 

Crofton Sultan . 

Crofton Talisman. 

River Glen Red Night ... 

Para Wirra Daniel. 

Femden High Commander 
Clarendon Byre Bminent’s 
Brigadecr 

Timbungalung BxccUlor .. 
Channel View McBwin’s 
Dawn 

Stratheam Admiral. 


Owner. 


W. R. Bvans . 
T. H. Rayson . 
F.M. Green .. 
W. A. Mueller 
A. M. Frahn .. 
S. S. Rathjen . 
K. M. Bowen . 


J. Hickey . 

A. M. Carruthers 

J. Hobbs. 

C. C. Spencer ... 
C. Weidenhofer . 
J. Rodda. 

B. 8. W. Wise .. 
H. J. Helnemann 
L. H. Powell .... 
G. R. Nlcholls .. 


Retford Skipper. 

Cudlee Greek Flashlight .. 
Cudiee Creek Jazz Boy 2nd 
Glen Murray Netherland 

King. 

Eiama Dasher . 

Gum Hill Defender. 

Gum Hill Lord Grey. 

Pembroke Playmate. 

Pembroke Dusk. 

Glandore Neat Lad. 

Allnda Bklpi^T. 

Hampden Blonde’s Oxford 

Scrub View Victor. 

Lanacoona Don . 

Bumlea Twinkler. 

Alexandra Dora’s Signal.. 

Delma Bellboy . 

Budunda Karinl. 

Mira Ghana Noble 2nd. ... 

Lanacoona Pelledes. 

Long Flat Mayflower’s 
Limelight 

Glen Muniw Dauphin .... 

Pembroke Treasure. 

Hampden Mayfem’s 
Gamboge 

Pella Gamboge Knight.... 

Stratheam Kingston. 

Anama Netherland Black 
Prince 

AUnda Brldei 
Crofton Sentinel 
Crofton Lord Starbright 
River Glen Flower’s Royal 
3rd 

Hlawarra Bonnie . 

Para Wirra Pansy’s Pylon. 
Gambler Major’TwinUer . 

Gambler Rose Chief. 

Selsey Royal. 

Anama Alcartra Rex. 

Anama Netherland King 4th 

Pembroke Majestic . 

Kyby. Ivan. 

Kyby. Bonnie Prince - 

Oambier Star Bene . 

Victoria Captain. 

Kyby. Oliver . 

Bfver Glen Mascot. 

Blvoli Prince . 

Gowrie Park Imperator .. 

Kyby Gesture. 

Kyby Gallant. 

Victoria Lustre ...... 

Hami^en Winsome Jtoy .. 
Hampden Starb^t Signal 
Tne La Velle LatjEmore 
Chief 

Morelia Bill. 

Glen Valley Watchman ... 


A. Kelly . 

Point McLeay Mission 
Station 

L. P. Peach and G. S. B. 
Paech 

V. T. Bartlett. 

T. M. Smee. 

H. O. Hannaford. 

J. 0. Kcmick. 


H. B. Kuchel.. 

R. J. Stone. 

L. G. Mann. 

M. N. Phillis. 

J. M. YeUand. 

W.L. McDonald .. 
W. 8. YeUand .... 

B.L. Goode . 

D. Mundie. 

W. D. Whittam ... 
J. R. Chapman ... 

H. S. Stanton. 

H. J. Edwards .... 

8. A. Bone . 

H. A. L. Maidment 

B. M. Hodges. 

R. B. Shankland .. 


C. R. Collins... 
M. M. Limbrrt 
B. F. Schutz .. 


L. H. Burtt .. 
B. W. Semler 
R. Bills . 


Gepp Bros. 

J. Bates. 

R. H. Williams . 
M. Cowan . 


A. C. Blgham 
J.M. Wray .. 
W. F. Koop . 
C. R. Davis .. 
C. R. Kerr ... 
J. S. McBlioy 
H.L. Miles .. 
F. W. SUude 
H. J. S. Clark 


M. Glynn .... 

C. Hitchcock . 

J. L. Hoggarth. 

G. D. Stuckey. 

M. GUders. 

J. H.WUIIams . 

L. S. Davte.. . 

H. W. Holland. 

A. W. KUsby . 

J. V. Angus. 

fi. B. Davies. 

J, T. Sparrow. 

W. and P. A. Agnew 


H. L. Bmoe , 
0. F. Jericho . 


Address. 


Long Flat . 

Na^e Valley .... 
North Gumeracha 

Ambleside . 

Mannum . 

Mannum . 

Flaxley . 


Jervols. 

Narrung. 

Cherry Gardens 

Clarendon . 

Fonde . 

Ambleside. 

Jervols. 

Waikerle . 

Parllla . 

Plnnaroo . 


MUang . 

Point McLeay 


Tepko . 

Murray Bridge 
Charleston .... 

Belair. 

Lameroo . 


Murray Bridge 
Bull’s Creek .. 

Milang . 

Strathalbyn ... 

MUang . 

Mount Barker . 

Milang . 

Narrung. 

Gumeracha ... 
Ashbourne .,.. 

Yumali. 

Strathalbyn ... 
Mount Barker . 

l^naroo. 

Goolwa. 

Lameroo . 

Jervois. 


WaU Flat... 
Coonalpyn .. 
Bden Valley 


Montacute. 

Macclesfield ... 
Mount Lofty .. 
Murray Bridge 


Mount Gambiei 

Hynam . 

Glencoe Bast.. 

O.B. Flat. 

Compton . 

Lochaber. 

Hynam . 

Naracoorte ... 

Moorak . 

KybyboUte ... 

Moorak . 

Kalangadoo ... 
Rendelsham .. 

Beachport. 

Naracoorte ... 
KybyboUte ... 

MUUcent . 

Yahl. 

Kalangadoo ... 

Hrwil.. 

Cnrramulka ... 
Cuiramulka ... 


Date whan 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 


June, 1986 
Nov., 1984 
Nov., 1984 
Jan.. 1986 
April, 1986 
April, 1986 
Feb., 1986 

Mar., 1986 
May, 1986 
June, 1086 
June, 1986 
Aug., 1086- 
April, 1086 
^y, 1086 
Mar.. 1086 
Juip 1086 
Sept., 1086 

June, 1086 
June, 1086 

July. 1085 

Sept., 1086 
June, 1036 
July, 1036 
Sept., 1086 

Sept., 1086 
Sept., 1035 
Sept., 1086 
Sept., 1085 
Sept., 1086 
Sept., 1035 
Sept., 1085 
Sept., 1036 
Sept., 1085 
Sept., 1086 
Sept., 1085 
Sept., 1086 
Sept., 1085 
Sept., 1035 
Oct., 1035 
Nov., 1036 
Oct., 1085 

Nov., 1035 
Dec., 1085 
Dec., 1085 

Dec., 1036 
Dec., 1086 
Jan., 1086 

Feb., 1086 
Feb., 1086 
Mar., 1086 
Mar., 1086 

July, 1084 
July, 1084 
Aug., 1084 
Aug., 1084 
Aug., 1984 
Se^., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1986 
Sept. 1984 
OcV, 1084 
Deo., 1984 
Feb., 1986 
May, 1985 
Sept., 1986 
Sept., 1986 
Sept., 1086 
Oct., 1986 
Oct., 1986 
Jan., 1986 
Mar., 1986 
Mar., 1985 
Oct., 1985 


Kimba. Jnly, 1984 

Butler . July, 1984 
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P0B1-BB1D Bulls— contmv^t^ 


Depsit- 

rnental 

Bef. 

No. 

Breed. 

Bull. 

848 

Jersey 

Lanacoona Silver Noble .. 

849 

A.I.8. 

Sunnybrook Boronla’s 

James 

908 

Jersey 

Glandore Neat Boy. 

916 

<« 

Bumlea Dandy. 

942 

Asrrshiie 

Angle Farm Bov . 

Hampden Blonde’s Count 

964 


966 

46 

Delma Gipsy’s King. 

986 

Jemy 

Pembroke Sylvan. 

Fernden Bell’s Combination 

1080 

1101 

** 

Black Oak I^tty l^ke ... 
Anama Pontiac Crystal... 

1108 

Friesian 

1109 

** 

Glen Murray Olda’s Cru¬ 
sader 

Glen Murray Netherland 

Duke 

nil 

■« 

1161 

Jersey 

Budunda Pathfinder. 


Date when 
Sul iy 
I Condltioni 
Cease. 


I. B. Freiss. 

F. W. A. Du Bols 


Cltvo .. 
Wudinna. 


Aur., 1984 
July, 1984 


G. M. McEechnie 

A. it. Butler_ 

C. J. Partington 

W. Doudle. 

FL B. Bison .... 
J. H. Octoman . 

J. Newell. 

G. T. F’rost .... 
J. L. Simms ... 
W.V. Jacobs .. 


Tumby Bay 
Ungarra ... 

Llpson _ 

Coulta .... 

Cleve . 

Lipson .... 
White’s Flat 
Alford .... 
Cummins .. 
BdilUlie ... 


Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Mar., 1986 
Jan., 1986 
Nov., 1984 
Fob., 1986 
May, 1986 
Aug., 1986 
Sept., 1986 
Sept., 1986 


P. T. Vanstone 


Cummins 


Sept., 1986 


D. Forbes 


Cleve 


Sept., 1986 


EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING TESTS CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[By C. F. Anderson, Poultry Expert.] 

A series of feeding tests are being conducted at Paralield Poultry Station with a 
view to ascertaining if suitable foods wliich are obtainable on the majority of our 
farms can be satisfactorily fed to poultry. The tests are each of 50 White Leghorn 
pullets, and commenced on April Ist, 1933. 

The feeding is as follows:— 

No, 1 Test* —^Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part crushed barley, 2 parts 
wholemeal (by weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 2 Test. —Dry mash composed of same proportions as No. 1 Test. 

Midday—Greenfeed. Evening—^Wheat. 

No. 3 rest.—Morning—Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts pollard (by 
weight), ilb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat por bird. 

No, 4 Test. —Morning—^Wet mash composed of 1 part bran, 2 parts wholemeal (by 
weight), i lb. meat meal, 50 per cent, chaffed greenfeed. 

Midday—loz. wheat per bird. Night—loz. wheat per bird. 

No. 5 Test. —^Morning—IJozs. wheat per bird. 

Evening—^IJozs. wheat per bird, Greenfeed in season. 

The following are the numbers of eggs laid by each pen from April 1st, 1933, 
to May 31st, 1934. 

Definite conclusions, however, cannot be given at this juncture with regard to the 
various methods of feeding. It is necessary for the tests to complete the 24 months 
before any satisfactory opinions can be formed. 

No. Eggs Laid No. Eggs Laid Total Eggs Laid 
April 1st, 1933, to Month of April 1st, 1933, 
May 31st, 1934. June, 1934. to June 30th,1934. 


No. 1 test. 7,963 366 8,829 

No. 2 test. 7,437 344 7,781 

No. 3 test. 6,971 407 7,378 

No. 4 test. 8,405 344 8,749 

No 5 test. 3,58; 203 8,702 
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OFFICIAL TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1934-35. 

OOM"ti«5TED AT PABAPEELD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY PIEST GBADE EGGS BBCOBDED. 


SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 
Clots No. 1.—WAite Leghoma. 


First Grade Bggs 
Oompetitor. Bird Frogresaive Totals 

No. to 

July 7th, 1034. 

First Grade Bggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

July 7th, 1934. 

1 52 

2 52 

A. J. HiU, Sunraysia ® 

Poultry Farm 4 — 

OreensDorough, 5 48 

Victoria 6 39 87 

212 

40 36 

60 54 

51 36 126 

G Guthridge, 52 7 

Yundi 58 87 

64 88 82 

" 2 O 8 

7 66 

8 51 

0 42 149 

A. H. Matthews, 10 50 

Bridgewater 11 62 

12 38 140 

289 

55 42 

66 28 

57 dead 70 

8. Lambert, 58 27 

Bchunga 69 1 

60 26 63 

128 

18 33 

14 26 

16 36 95 

a. W. T. Symes, 16 20 

fitohunga 17 86 

18 41 97 

102 

61 66 

62 51 

63 19 126 

A. Young, 64 57 

Bridgewater 65 18 

66 44 119 

245 

19 60 

20 30 

21 3 83 

B. B. GUddon, 22 — 

Yundi 23 34 

24 25 69 

142 

67 42 

68 26 

60 89 107 

D. J. Foxwell, 70 16 

Bchunga 71 41 

72 30 87 

194 

25 49 

26 18 

27 48 115 

T aeaver, 28 63 

Bridgewater 29 87 

245 

78 16 

74 32 

76 28 76 

J. C. Nonnandale, 76 57 

Yundi 77 62 

78 62 161 

287 

81 33 

82 38 

83 12 88 

J, B. Assenderg 84 26 

11 II 90 

178 

79 64 

80 36 

81 19 108 

L. W. Bando, 82 68 

Bchunga 88 60 

^ 84 11 128 

"iie 

87 40 

88 49 

89 67 156 

8. Hill, 40 66 

Brldg«»ter « If 

266 

85 53 

86 64 

87 48 165 

J. 0. Manhall, 88 6 

Yundi 89 87 ^ 

914 

48 69 

44 61 

45 80 149 

W. HertaU, J® 

B<8iuiiga g 24 

240 

91 40 

92 47 

98 68 140 

Murray Powell. 94 82 

JupfterCeet 96 |7 

240 


B 
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Eoa-i^viira OOMraTirioN— ContiTwed, 


Fbft Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progresaive Totals 

No. to 


July 7th, 1934 



97 

54 



98 

52 



99 

48 

154 

S. Bridge, 

Yundi 

100 

101 

9 

dead 



102 

48 

52 




206 


108 

33 



104 

25 



105 

48 

10b 

C. T. Rodger, 

100 

27 


Echunga 

107 

42 


108 

0 

78 




184 


109 

16 



no 

12 



111 

54 

82 

R. H. Smith, 

112 

13 


Yundi 

113 

45 



114 

10 

68 




150 


115 

28 



116 

35 



117 

46 

109 

Willow Bend Stud 

118 

— 


Poultry Farm, 

North WalkerviUe 

119 

120 

32 

31 

63 




172 


121 

4 



122 

42 



123 

59 

105 

G. MacDonald, 

124 

55 


Echunga 

125 

18 

149 

126 

56 




254 


127 

54 



128 

34 



129 

54 

142 

T. E. Smart 

ISO 

40 


Yundi 

181 

dead 



182 

59 

99 




HI 


183 

36 



134 

16 



185 

28 

80 

Eaymoor Poultry Farm, 
William Street. 

186 

187 

50 

42 


Kilkenny 

188 

38 

180 




ilo 


189 

15 



140 

56 



141 

64 

185 

B. B. Whittington, 

142 

19 


Yundi 

148 

88 



144 

82 

89 


224 



145 

_ 



146 

58 



147 

34 

92 

A« Haseal, 

148 

18 



< 149 
. 150 

82 

86 

86 




178 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Bgfs. 
Progressive Totals 

July 7th, 1984. 

H. F. Muirson, 

Yundi 

151 

152 
158 

154 

155 

156 

29 

52 

16 97 

36 

55 

21 112 
*209 


167 

8 


158 

44 


159 

41 88 

K Pennack, 

160 

55 

Pooraka 

161 

57 


162 

26 188 



226 


163 

39 


164 

29 


165 

52 120 

C. A. L. Sandstrom, 

166 

41 

Yundi 

167 

43 


168 

15 99 



219 


169 

25 


170 

26 


171 

51 101 

G A. Bielby, 

172 

54 

Pooraka 

178 

47 


174 

52 158 



HI 


176 

19 


176 

25 


177 

50 94 

W M. Field, 

178 

22 

Yundi 

179 

14 


180 

47 88 



"l77 


181 

54 


182 

52 


183 

38 144 

T. Duhring, 

184 

59 

Mallala 

185 

81 


186 

53 148 



*287 


187 

64 


188 

— 


189 

15 79 

W. R. Hedger. 

190 

46 

Yundi 

191 

60 


192 

— 106 



Hi 


198 

87 


194 

48 


195 

42 122 

A. A H. Gurr, 

196 

48 

Bradbury 

197 

54 


198 

81 188 



*265 


199 

81 


200 

89 


201 

40 110 

J. V. McGinnis, 

202 

28 

Yundi 

208 



204 

*7 88 


148 
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Boo-layino CoMPKTiTiON— Continued, 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressiye Totals 

Ho. to 

July 7th, 1034. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Blid Progressive Totals 

No. to 

July 7th, 1034. 

205 46 

A. G. Dawes, 207 40 123 

230, Portrush Road, 

Glenunga Gardens 2 oo — 

210 40 02 

215 

250 62 

260 41 

W R. Williams, 261 5 108 

28, Avenue Road, oao rn 

Frewvllle 

264 56 150 

207 

211 5 

212 53 

213 40 107 

214 58 

Yundl 215 42 

216 15 115 

222 

265 40 

266 17 

267 33 00 

U. W. McAllister, 

Yundl ^5° 15 

260 47 

270 40 103 

108 

217 22 

218 20 

210 0 51 

Langmaid A Bettison, iu 

Parafleld, Salisbury 40 

222 21 70 

130 

271 30 

272 44 

273 31 114 

^Y^ndf^*^"' 274 52 

ifunai 276 24 

27b 33 100 

223 

223 41 

224 30 

225 38 118 

A. Jarvis, Yundl 226 48 

227 35 

228 46 124 

242 

277 39 

A. P. Urlwln, 278 30 

Balaklava 270 40 

100 

280 19 

A. V. Dupcn, Melton 281 50 

Street, Gletielg 282 7 

220 19 

280 J3 

231 44 76 

S. Eyles, Clarendon 232 42 

233 42 

234 30 114 

loo 

85 

F. F. WeMord, 283 38 

Ludgate Circus, 284 61 

Colonel Light Gardens 285 22 

121 

Thomas A Elson, 286 26 

C'llfton Street, 287 20 

Hawthorn 288 42 

88 

235 41 

236 13 

237 23 77 

Woodbury Poultry Farm, ooa _ 

Stirling East 230 16 

240 10 35 

112 

J. H. Dowling, 289 41 

Glossop, 200 43 

River Murray 201 45 

241 46 

242 5 

248 23 74 

V. F. Oameau. Flndon 044 10 

Road, WoodvlUe 245 23 

240 26 59 

"isi 

128 

2 Q 2 _ 

E. Pape, 293 13 

Wynarka 204 17 

80 

247 2S 

248 18 

240 28 74 

Geo. Lomax, Yundl 250 26 

261 — 

262 33 50 

"Tii 

L. 8 . Ekers, 296 37 

Mount Jagged Farm 206 36 

Mount Compass 207 36 

100 

V. B. Williams, 208 28 

67, Fairford Terrace, 200 87 

Semaphore Park 800 56 

258 li 

264 58 

H. L-Baatln, 265 44 116 

Bouthem Cross 266 18 

Poultry Farm, Pooraka 257 H 

258 28 62 

Ids 

116 

L. R. Badcock, ^ 

77. Flndon Road, 802 46 

WoodviUe 808 46 

116 
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Eo<i-iiATiNa COMPKTITION— Continued. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

July 7th, 1984. 

First GradeBggs. 

Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

July 7th, 1984. 

W. H. A. Hodgson, 304 42 

Commercial Itoad, 305 32 

Salisbury. 300 54 

128 

y. F. Gameau, 828 9 

Findon Road, 329 33 

WoodviUe (Minorcas) 880 36 

^ “th 

807 60 

Gallagher A Aslin, 308 45 

Pooraka 309 34 

130 

A. Heaysman, 331 21 

Government Road, 882 52 

Eden Hills 338 42 

(Cuckoo Leghorns) - 

115 

R. C. Crittenden, 810 40 

WiUlam Street, 811 13 

Kilkenny North 312 23 . 

76 

Langmaid A Bettison, 471 6 

ParaOeld, Salisbury 472 29 

(Black Minorcas) 478 43 

78 

813 37 

C. H. Lines, Junr.. 314 43 

Gladstone 315 37 

Total Class No. 2. 866 

Claee No. 8 .—Black Orpingtons, 

117 

884 52 

885 55 

H. J. Mills, 886 62 169 

108, Edward Street on. oo 

Edwardstown 

889 73 160 

^29 

316 47 

A. J. Monkhouse 817 13 

Woodside 318 22 

82 

819 64 

B. Cooke, Kanmantoo 320 64 

821 50 

187 

340 63 

341 2 

A. G. Dawes 342 88 108 

Portrush Road, 00 

Glenunga Gardens ^2 

845 48 128 

231 

464 38 

Gallagher A Aslin, 465 45 

Pooraka 466 39 

122 

The above birds are White leghorns, and together 
with Nos. 807 and 809, will constitute a team in this 
class. 

346 61 

847 42 

Willow Bend Stud 848 24 127 

Poutry Farm, 0.1a 

North WalkerviUe gjg 

351 2 72 

199 

467 18 

468 30 

W. 0. Slape, Magill 469 28 

76 

852 20 

353 32 

H. L. Bastin, 854 47 09 

Southern Cross QK,r 00 

looraKa gg j 22 

221 

474 67 

475 7 

Willow Bend Stud 470 29 103 

Poultry Farm, ^77 « 

North Walkerville qJ 

479 60 133 

236 

858 41 

859 42 

A. C. B;mie, 860 23 106 

114, Rose Terrace, qai 

WayvllleWest “J 

868 84 88 

189 

Total Class 1. ... 11,612 

Olai$ 2 .—Any Other Light Brerde, 

H. 0. A C. A. Roberts, 822 19 

Torrent Road, 823 5 

Kilkenny (Hinorcas) 824 1 

25 

864 88 

W. R. Williams, 865 54 

28, Avenue Road, 866 60 

Frewville - 

152 

825 19 

0. Frisbjr Smith, 326 20 

FiiIluu&iiaiioroM) 827 22 

70 

867 80 

0. H. Lines, Jun. 868 4 

Gladstone 860 — 

48 


48 
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Competitor. 


Egg-laying Competition—C onttntied. 




Bird ProKreasivo 1 
No. to 

July 7th, 1934. 


Comi)etitor. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressive Totals 
No. to 

July 7th, 1984. 


J. H. Dowling, 

OlOBSOp. 

River Murray 


E. F. Snow, 400 

18, Mt. Barker Road, 401 

Glen Osmond 402 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 


F. F. Welford, 873 

Ludgate Circu^ 374 

Colonel Light Gardens 375 


W. R. WiUiams, 403 

Avenue Road, 404 

Frowville 405 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 


Mrs. M. Specht, 
Holder Avenue, 
Richmond 


Woodbury Poultry Farm, 406 
Stirling East 407 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 408 


W. Rentoul Christie, 
Claremont Avenue, 
Mitcham 


G. Frlsby Smith, 
Fulham House, 
Fulham 


V. F. Gameau, 409 

Findon Road 410 

Woodvillo 411 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 


E. Pennack, 
Pooraka 
(Barneveldcrs.) 


B. Cooke, 
Eanmantoo 


WlUow Bend Stud 
Poultry Farm, 
North Walkerville 


F. F. Welford, 

Ludgate Circus, 
Colonel Light Gardens 


60 

26 

36 122 

60 

57 

39 146 


A. G. Dawes, 

Portnish Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
(Rhode Island Reds.) 


A. G. Dawes, 

Fortrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 
(Rhode Island Reds.) 


21 

60 

21 102 

33 

65 

44 142 


64 

62 137 

61 

28 

61 140 


G. W. Lindsay, 
Torrens Road 
Kilkenny 
(Langshans.) 


Total Class No. 4. 


The above birds are Black Orpingtons and, 
together with Nos. 873-876, will constitute a team 
in Class No. 8. 


Total Class No. 8. 2,433 


CUu 9 No, 4.—Any otAsf Boaov Brood, 



Total Class No. 5. 


Clcus No, 7.—Black Orpingtom, 


i, 0. Bme, 

114, Rose Terrace, 
WayviUe West 


G. Frlsby Smith, 
Fulham House, 
Fulham 


427 

1 

-428 

4 

429 

12 17 

430 

26 

431 

42 

482 

24 92 


"loo 

433 

37 

434 

30 

435 

68 

186 
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Egg-latiko Competition — Continued. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Em. 
Progressive Totals 
to 

July 7th, 1934. 

Home Project UtiUty Section,- 

—Wsf Maeh. 

John Plummer, 

Virginia School 

436 

30 

Dudley Harper, 

Hurray Bridge School 

487 

31 

Jack Beauchamp, 

Murray Bridge School 

438 

9 

Jack Beauchamp, 

Murray Bridge School 

439 

12 

George Bielby, 

Abattoirs School 

440 

dead 

Brio Pratt, 

Abattoirs School 

441 

48 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School 

442 

35 

Mervyn Steer, 

Sturt School 

443 

55 

Donald Wolford, 
Westboume Park 
School 

444 

27 

B. Zbierski, 

Gawler School 

445 

54 

J. Mclnemey, 

Gawler School 

446 

37 

F. Martin, 

Gawler School 

447 

42 

Darcy Coleman, 

Malli^ School 

448 

35 


1 Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Bgga. 
Progressive Totals 

July 7th, 1984. 

Kevin Ang^, 

Mallala School 

449 

40 

Alwin Scott, . 

Wellington Road 
School 

450 

43 

Jack Dietman, 

Wellington Road 
School 

451 

47 

Milton Smith, 

Salisbury School 

452 

61 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School 

458 

7 

Paul Mundy, 

Urrbrae High School 

454 

38 

Max Couche, 

Thebarton School 

456 

56 

Robert Swift. 

Murray Bridge School 

456 

67 

Bnire Dooland, 
Thebarton Central 
School 

4.57 

23 

Ian Slec, 

Two Wells School 

470 

24 

Total . 


811 


Ail birds In this section are Wlilte I^^homs, with 
the exception of 455 (Rhode Island Red) and 444, 
456, and 457 (Black Orpingtons). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1934-36. 

Conducted at the Parafleld Poultry Station. 

LEADING aCOEES TO WEEK ENDING JULY 7 th, 3934.— GBADE 

EGGS ONLY. 


SiSCTioN 1 .—^Wet Mash. 
Class 1 .—White Leghorns. 


Singles — Eggs Laid. Bird Nos. 

Willow Bend Stud Poultiy Farm. 67 474 

8. Hill .. 67 39 

TfUm — 

B. Cooke. 187 319-321 

J. O. Marshall. 165 85-87 

J. C. Normandnlc. 163 76-78 

Teams — 

A. H. Matthews. 289 7-12 

T. lluhtirig^. 287 181-186 

W. B. Williams. 267 269-264 
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Class 2 .—Any other Light Breed, 


Singles--- 

A. Heaysraan (Cuckoo liCghoin). 52 332 

Xiangmaid & Bettison (Minorca;. 43 473 

A. Heaysmall (Cuckoo Leghorn). 42 333 

Trios — 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 115 331-333 

V. F. dameau (Minoreas). 78 328-330 

Langmaid & Bettison (Minoreas, black) ., 78 471-473 

Class 3.— Black Orpmgtons. 

F, F. Welford. 70 460 

H. J. Mills. 73 339 

Trios — 

B. Cooke. 185 385-387 

F F. Welfare . 177 458-460 

H. J. Mills. 169 334-336 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills. 329 334-339 

F. F. Welford. 316 373-375 

and 458-460 

W'lllow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 268 480-485 


Fins-. 4 —-Any othfi Htavy 


Singles — 

Woodbuiy Poultry Faim (Rhode Island Red) 69 407 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 65 492 

A. O. Dawes (Rhod*^ Island Red) .... 62 496 

Tnt^s — 

Woodbury Poultry Farm (Rhode Island Red) 167 406-408 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 142 391-393 

A. G Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 140 397-399 

Teams — 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 277 394-399 

A, G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 244 388-393 

Section 2—^Dby Mash. 

Class 5 .—Whvte Leghorns, 

A. J. Monkhouse .. 63 424 

A. O. Dawkins. 51 419 


Trios — 

A. O. Dawkins. 149 418-420 

A. J. Monkhouse .. .. .. . 144 424f-426 


Teams — 

A. O. Dawkins 


Singles — 

G. Frisby Smith 
A, C. Byrne . 

Trios — 

G. Frisby Smith 


Class 7. —Black Orpingtons, 


Home Projfc^ Utility Section. 


Name, School. Breed. 

Milton Smith, Salisbury (White Leghorn) 
Robert Swift, Murray Bridge (Black Orping¬ 
ton) .. .. .. 

Max Couche, Thebarton (Rhode Island Red) 
Mervyn Steer, Sturt (White Leghorn) .... 
K Zbieraki, Gawler (White Leghorn) .. .. 


Eggs Laid. 
61 


415-420 


433-435 

Bird No. 
452 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


POULTRY KEEPING IN OONJtTNOTION WITH A PBUIT BLOCK. 


[W. MacGillivray, Barmera.] 


Biver Murray Conference, Barmera, June 22nd, 1934. 

It is with some trepidation that one advocates any forih of industry in these 
years of depression, quotas, and restrictions, but as the depression seems to be 
equal in all primary as well as secondary industries we at least have a level to 
work on. Possibly the most prosperous of all primary industries in Australia 
to-day is the production of dried fruit, and this has been made possible by the 
organisation within the industry itself. The egg industry has also a certain 
amount of organisation, but unfortunately not so complete as that of the dried 
fruits. New South Wales had until recently a compulsory pool covering the 
areas which were the chief egg producers in that State, and they are now running 
a voluntary pool with a consideiable amount of success. Their organisation 
means that the New South Wales poultryman obtains between 5d. and 6d. a dozen 
more for his eggs than does the poultryman in South Australia. 

At the present time most of the commercial eggs in this State are produced in 
suburban areas round Adelaide, on highly priced building allotments, with their 
attendant high rates and taxes, &c. At different times I have made tours of these 
poultry yards and could not help but admire the skill and attention given by 
the owners to keep their flocks in good condition in such restricted spaces where 
neither air or sunlight could have free access. 

Recently I had the pleasure of showing one of Adelaide’s leading poultrymen 
round the Berri and Barmera districts, and he was so impressed with the ideal con¬ 
ditions for poultry keeping around here that he said if we took up the industry 
seriously the poultrymen in Adelaide could not compete with us. I mention this 
because a number of people seem to think that in order to make poultry keeping 
a success it is necessary to be in or near Adelaide. 

As this paper is intended to take poultry keeping in conjunction with fruit 
growing, the first heavy overhead expenses of the commercial poultry-keeper 
would not have to be met, namely, several hundred pounds for land, with its 
attendant high taxation charges; this would be borne by the fruit block in any 
case. An ample supply of greenfeed is essential to keep the dock in health and 
well up in egg production, and this every blocker can get in its very best form, 
in the shape of lucerne, in practically unlimited quantities, incidentally greatly 
reducing the cost of feeding, and should a cow be kept, the skim milk fed in the 
wet mash will further reduce feeding costs, and greatly aid egg production. When 
carting lucerne, leaf accumulates on the bottom of the trolly and also around the 
haystack. This should all be carefully bagged as the most valuable part of the 
hay, and can be fed to the birds in their mash should greenfeed be scarce at 
any time. 

The foregoing are some of the obvious advantages a fruitgrower would have 
on taking up poultry keeping, but the most important of all is apt to be over¬ 
looked, and that is the wonderful winter climate with its attendant sunshine. 
There is nothing like sunshine for keeping flocks in healthy, vigorous condition, 
and conversely there is nothing like dull wet weather for spreading disease and 
reducing egg production. You, who know the Adelaide winter climate, as well 
as our local one, can readily see what this means to the poultry keeper, for it is 
in winter his eggs command the top price of the year. 

Choice or Breeds. 

dfiould a fruit grower decide to take up poultry keeping for egg production, 
Ida choice of a breed is fairly limited. For all practical purposes the^ are (mly 
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two breeds of fowls worth considering, namely, the White Leghorn and Black 
Orpingtons or Australorps, as they are now more suitably known. I have tried 
out fairly extensively White Leghorns, Australorps, Rhode Island Reds, and in a 
more limited way Light Sussex, but in my opinion there is only one fowl, and that 
is the Australorp. Under certain conditions the White Leghorn may lay a few 
more eggs than the Australorp; for instance, when kept under intensive condi¬ 
tions, although the records of the leading* egg-laying trials do not prove this. 

It may meet the case to say that both breeds are excellent layers, and look for 
any difference in other directions. Where the Australorps have a definite lead is 
in their docility. A 6£t. netting placed about 9in. in the ground is sufficient to 
keep an Australorp within bounds, but I am not prepared to say what height 
is required to keep a Leghorn, for if the fence is too high for them to fly over, 
they climb up the netting and get over that way. 

As 50 per cent, of the chickens hatched are cockerels, they have an important 
bearing on the rearing costs of chickens. In White Leghorns it is generally 
admitted that it pays best to destroy the cockerels as soon as the sex can be dis¬ 
tinguished. On the other hand, I forwarded a crate of 24 Australorp cockerels to 
the Adelaide markets, in time for the Christmas market, which brought 6 4s. lOd., 
the highest birds bringing 5s. 7d. each. After deducting commission, rail, and 
cartage, the net proceeds were ,£5 Is. 4d., which must be considered highly 
satisfactory for five months old cockerels. 

Having chosen the breed, the greatest care must be taken to see that a good 
strain of that breed is chosen—flayers of full-sized eggs fit for export, anything 
else being a glut on the market. Having got suitable birds, feed and tend them 
well, for it can as truly be said of poultry as of larger stock, that half their 
breeding is what goes down their throat. 

A block with a patch of orange trees, which can be conveniently fenced off 
for poultry is very suitable, for whilst the trees provide shade for the poultry, 
the droppings of the birds are of great benefit to the trees. It is not suggested 
that a man whose time is fully occupied with his block should take up poultry 
keeping, but it is worthy of serious consideration by those who have, perhaps, a 
family growing up and no apparent opening for them in life. I am fully con¬ 
vinced that nowhere can poultry keeping be more profitably undertaken than 
in conjunction with a Murray fruit block. 

SOME ASPECTS OP VINBTABD MAKX7EINO. 


[0. West®, Renmark.] 

The subject of vineyard and orchard manuring is a very big one which covers 
a range difficult to deal with in a short paper, but it is a subject nevertheless about 
which the practical grower usually gropes in the dark, works by rule of thumb, 
and is liable to jump at hasty conclusions with results obtained. When we have 
plants to deal with where the bud and bunch determination is developed more 
than a year previous to harvesting it is necessary’to cover many years' obser¬ 
vations before arriving at any conclusions relative to manuring and its relation¬ 
ship to crop returns. 

Those who have spent many years growing fruit have been through a phase 
of indecision regarding the need for organic matter during the early part ^ of 
our experience. While the vines were young and vigorous, and still bearing 
good crops, we believed that the process would last indefinitely. But it will not. 
Just as soils vary in type, they vary in fertility, so that it will take some sous 
longer *»««« others to lose their original fertility, and when crops begin to go 
back we are forced to the conclusion that perhaps after all there ia something 
more needed to produce successive payable. crops than to simply irrigate ^ 
cultivate. JA ev^ry producing country m the world growers have expenen<^ 
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exploitation of their rieh soils and have learned the lesson of the fallacy of taking 
yearly crops without putting anything back in the way of organic matter. We 
find reference in Sir John RusselPs book, “Soil Conditions and Plant Growth,” 
as follows:— 

“The crowding of population into cities, and enormous cheapening of transport 
rates, led during the nineteenth century to the adoption in new countries, par¬ 
ticularly in North America, of what is perhaps the most wasteful method of 
farming known: continuous arable cultivation without periodical spells of leg^umin- 
ous and grass crops. 

“The organic matter was rapidly oxidised away, leaching and erosion increased 
considerably when the cover of vegetation was removed, while the compound 
particles that had slowly been forming through the' ages soon broke down. 
Nothing was returned to the soil, the grain and other portable products were 
sold, and the straw burned. 

“The result has been a rate of exhaustion unparalleled in older countries, and 
wholly beyond the farmers’ power to remedy, consequently he left the land and 
moved on.” 

Then again we find the same story in those exceptionally fertile Queensland 
sugarcane areas composed of alluvial volcanic soil which seemed inexhaustible, 
and after years of what is termed by Mr. R. A. Boyle as “mining” of the soils, 
necessary plant foods had to be applied to restore their lost fertility. And so 
it goes on from place to place until we come nearer home, and find that our shallow 
River soils in the course of time become exhausted, and yield unpayable crops, 
unless they are supplied with necessary chemical plant foods and organic matter. 

Taking our River soils generally in these localities, on chemical analysis, they 
have shown themselves particularly low in phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and rela¬ 
tively high in potash. Mr. J. K. Taylor in Bulletin No. 42 of the C.S. & I.R. on 
“Soil Suiwev of Block ^E’ and Chaffey Areas,” in summarising the soil require¬ 
ments said: “The inference is, that phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilisers are 
essential for maintaining and improving the fertility of both the good and poor 
types of soils, there is ample potash present, and the heavy applications of 
gypsum customary, would assist in the liberation of available potash.” 

VINE MANURING. 

Owing to the indefinite and often contradictory nature of experiments in vine 
manuring, covering many countries, it seems necessary for each grower to be his 
own experimenter to a certain extent, keeping in mind the necessity for a proper 
balance of the three major soil requirements, viz., nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. 

To get some understanding of these three necessities we may quote Professor 
Perold, of the Stellenbosch University, in his book, “A Treatise on Viticulture,” 
quoted as follows:—“Nitrogen promotes particularly the vine^s vigour. A great 
development of shoots and leaves of a dark-green colour must be attributed 
especially to nitrogen. Weakened vines should therefore get a preponderating 
nitrogen dressing, whilst very vigorous vines that are not sufficiently productive 
require little or no nitrogen, but a heavy phosphate and potash dressing to 
r^der them productive. 

“An excess nitrogen nutrition results in grapes that are rich in nitrogen, fairly 
soft and susceptible to disease, and with low keeping qualities. Wine made from 
such grap<^ is especially susceptible to bacterial disease. Vines that grow too 
vigorously owing to excessive or one-sided dressings of nitrogen are especially 
susceptible to all kinds of diseases and pests. 

“Phosphoric acid helps to neutralise the. evil effect of an excessive nitrogen 
dressi^t It encourages the production of grapes and better setting of berries; it 
the better ripening of^ grapes and .wood which tak^ place, sooner 
Itnd nhm completely, so that' grapes at maturity will be sweeter than they would 
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otherwise have been. Hence we can say that it raises the quality of the grapes 
and wine. 

^‘This accounts for the very heavy dressings of phosphates in the wine districts 
of France which produce wine of very high quality.” 

We also have another authority who makes a strong point with phosphoric 
acid in relation to wine making. Dr. Paul Wagner, of Dorumstadt, says:—“It 
is the phosphoric acid which forms the good wines, and regulates production by 
the prevention of coulure; it also makes wine more resistant to disease.” 

Professor Perold says of potash: “Potash plays an important part in the for¬ 
mation of carbohydrates, hence potash stands in the same relation to the carbo¬ 
hydrates as phosphoric acid stands to the proteins.” 

Considering our cultural practices in relationship to the balancing of our soils, 
I wonder if we pay due regard to the characteristics of our vines, to find out 
what is deficient and what is j)lentiful. For several years past our crops have 
been increasing—owing to better cultural practices—yet the quality of our cur¬ 
rants has deteriorated. A possible explanation of this may be due to the fact 
that the growing of leguminous cover crops has in(*reased the nitrogen content of 
the soil, without being adequately balanced by sufficient j)h()sphates or perhaps potash. 

An outstanding instance of a badly balanced soil came to my notice quite 
recently, when a Block “E” grower complained about his Sultanas drying at 900 
tins to the ton, his currants being chiefly skin and water, without any body. 
Vines grew so rampant that he had difficulty in keeping them in check. 

His method of treatment consisted of planting yearly cover crops of legumes, 
supplemented by dressing of about 3cwts. of sulphate of ammonia. He did 
not use sulphates because he believed that, as up to lOcwts. of superphosphate 
per acre had been applied at the Berri Experimental Orchard with negative results, 
this manure was not necessary. 
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In this instance there appears to be an excess of nitrogen, and taking into con¬ 
sideration the low phosphate content of our soils generally, there seems to be a 
very great need for heavy dressings of phosphates to create a balance in this case. 

In his book on ^‘Fertilisers for the Orchard and Garden,” Mr. E. A. Boyle 
says:—“The mere act of replenishing one element may cause another automatically 
to become deficient. For example, there may bo a shortage of nitrogen in a 
certain soil, but as a result of increased growth, due to added nitrogen, there may 
be insufficient phosphate to maintain this extra gro^h and so a phosphate 
deficiency results. The application of nitrogen and phosphate may, in turn, 
expose a relative scarcity of potash when only with a mixed fertiliser having 
nitrogen, phosphate, and potash content suitably balanced to suit all conditions, 
may efficient production be attained.” 

Although our soils show a comparatively high potash content which can be 
made available by applications of gypsum, we are not sure whether enough 
is available to balance the heavier dressings of both sulphate of ammonia and 
phosphates applied in recent yeai*s by many growers. 

COVER CROPS. 

By far the most important soil requirement in our arid regions is organic 
matter, for only by the aid of organic matter can we increase its bacterial 
activity. My practice in this respect is to plant every other row with peas 
and every other row with beans, so that every row of vines carries a cover crop. 

Peas are usually ready to plough under in July and the beans are matured 
by September. I find no difficulty in ploughing the currant cuttings in with the 
peas by throwing them on top of the growing crop, but the peas in sultana rows 
are ploughed in before pruning, and prunings placed in a deep furrow down the 
centre of the row. All this helps to make organic matter, and it is pleasing to 
note the gradual spread of this practice in the last few years, first advocated by 
Mr. Vaullaire. 

It is almost impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule for orchard manuring, 
but the least we can do is to consider the applications and methods of those 
who have increased their tonnages by the following treatment. When planting 
leguminous cover crops, apply 2 to 3cwts. super with the seed, supplementing 
this with a further dressing of super before bud burst, to make the total yearly 
amount up to 4 to 6cwts. per acre for every ton of dried fruit harvested. At first 
sight, this might appear excessive and above the absorbing capacity of the vine, 
nevertheless this has met with such success that it cannot be ignor^. 

In the event of cover crops maturing later in the season—^in which case the 
breaking down and nitrification may be incomplete by the time the new season’s 
rootlets are seeking nutriment—it would be necessary to give a dressing of artificial 
nitrogen, always keeping in mind the need for keeping a soil balanced with the 
major requirements: nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. Although there are many 
other minor requirements to balance a soil, these are generally in sufficient 
quantity to cause us no trouble. 

Among the so-called minor requirements is sulphur, but as experiments are 
now in progress in these areas by the Waite Institute, it may be some little time 
before definite data is made available, but having isolated the bacteria which 
converts the sulphur into sulphuric acid, these experiments have already proved 
encouraging enough to proceed upon practical lines. 

Experiments which have been carried out at the Merbein Experimental Station 
under Mr. A. V. Lyon have shown the influence on the size of bunch and quality 
of the fruit relative to the size of the cane, and as the size of the cane depends 
entity on the amount of nutriment the vine gets between bud burst and setting 
it is of the utmost importance to get all manures in place before bud burst, 
em be assured of th^ vine getting the mATimu m benefit from our efforts. 
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ANNUAL WINTER SCHOOL FOR FARMERS, 1934. 


The Annual Winter Schcwl for Farmers will be held at Roseworthy Agricultural College from the morning 
of August 8th to the morning of August 17th. In the following curriculum, which has been arrang^ for 
the School, the morning sessions, unless otherwise indicated, will be devoted to lectures, the afternoon 
sessions to outdoor demonstations conducted on the Farm and accompanied by lecturettes on the subiect, 
while the evening sessions will be devoted as far as possible to illustrated lectures of a general nature. 

Conditions for enrolment have been circularised to all Br<uiches of the Agricultural Bureau ; non-members 
of the Bureau are eligible to join the School, and will be supplied with particulars on application. 

Rural producers living in the environs of the College are cordially invited to attend any or all of these 
lectures or demonstrations. Meals can be obtained at Is. 6d. each, provided the Housemaster is advised 
a short time beforehand. 

CTTBBICULTTM. 


10.30 a.m. 

I to 4 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 


8 to 9.30 a.m. 

10 to 11.30 a.m. 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 


8 to 9.30 a.m. 

10 to II JO a.m. 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7 JO p.m. 


8 to 10 a.m. 


10 to II .30 ajn. 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7J0 p.m. 

8 to 9.30 a.m. 

10 to 11.30 ajn. 

1 to 4 p jn. 

7.30 p.m. 


8 to 9.30 .. 

10 to 11 JO ajn. 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7J0 p.m. 


8 to 9J0 .. 

10 to |] JOtjn. 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7 JO p,m. 


Wednesday, August 8/A.' 
Opening of the School. 

Inspection of College Farm . 

Export Markets and their Requirements .... 

Thursday, August 9th. 

The Care of the Cow on the Farm . 

Cereal Varieties and where to grow them 
Conformation in Relation to Utility in Horses 

Petroleum from Well to You (a Talkie) . 

Friday, August 10/A. 

Rotational Systems and Livestock Relation¬ 
ships 

Breeding Wheats for the Farmer. 

Ensilage on the Farm ?. 

Measuring Soil Fertility . 

Saturday, August 11 / A. 

Pruning Demonstration, Vines and Fruit Trees 

Monday, August 13/A. 

Chemistry in Agriculture . 

Wool Classing and its Importance to the Small 
Grower 

Factors Affecting the Production of Wheat .. 

Tuesday, August 14/A. 

Poultry Keeping as a Farm Sideline... 

Conformation in Relation to Utility in Dairy 
Cattle 

Agricultural Machinery and its Repair. 

Pastu/e Development in South Australia .... 

Wednesday, Ax^ust 15/A. 

Costs in Relation to Farm Records.. 

Lucerne Growing in South Australia 
Sheep Management and Fat Lamb Production 

Some Principles of Breeding . 

Thursday, August 16/A. 

Weeds as they Affect the Farmer .. 

Ailments of the Horse and their Treatment .. 

Pigs on the Farm and Bacon Curing. 

Social 


Hon. A. P. Blesing (Minister of 
Agriculture) 

Mr. 0. Bowden 

Mr. C. F. McQnn {SA. Tndes 
Commissioner in London) 


Mr. R. Baker 
Mr. R. C. Scott 

Mr. C. T. McKenna and Mr. R. 
' Nott 

Mr. B. V. Crewe 


Dr. A. R. Callaghan 

Mr. E. J. Breakwell 
Dr. A. R. Callaghan and Mr. 0. 
Bowden 

Mr.J.K.Tavlor 


Mr. J. L. Williams 


Mr. A. R. Hickinbotham 
Mr. A. H. Codrington 

Prof. A. E. V. Richardson 


Mr. F. W. Gilbert 
Mr. H. B. Barlow 


Mr. A. J. A. Koch and Mr. H. R. 
Nourse 

Mr. H. C. Trumble 


Mr. W. H. Cowper 
Mr. W. J. Spadord 
Mr. W. J. CSiwkins and Mr. 
Whicker 

Dr. A. R. Callaghan 


S. 


E. 


Mr. G. H. F. Qarke 
Mr. R. Nott 
Mr. R. Elaker 


Allan R. Callaghan, Principal, 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By G. H. Clarke, B.So., Botanist at the Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 


No. 7.—NUT-GRASS. 

Cyperus rotundus, L. , 

Nut-grass is a weed of home gardens, public parks, market gardens, and other 
situations where rich soil and abundant water supply combine in offering con¬ 
ditions especially favourable to the growth of this plant. Strictly speaking, it is not 
a grass at all, but belongs to the closely related family of sedges, which differ from 
true grasses in a number of important characters. Strangely enough, Nut-grass is a 
native of Australia as well as of most other temperate and tropical countries of 
the world. It grows in Central Australia and in the Northern parts of this State, 
forming part of the native vegetation of those areas; but in the South, where it 
is most troublesome as a weed, it is probably an introduction. So far the true 
Nut-grass does not appear to be a serious pest of wheat land, or even of pas¬ 
tures, in this State, except in a few situations. But certain grass-like members 
of the Iris family (Iridaceae) are sometimes mistaken for Nut-grass, and 
to these, in certain districts, the name is wrongly applied. Such, for example, 
are the two species of ‘^Onion-grass,^' namely, Romtilea rosea, Eckl., 
and Romulea columnar, S. et M., and an extremely common one-leaved variety 
of Moraea xerospatha, MacO. All three have narrow grass-like leaves, and each 
produces a tough underground bulb-like enlargement termed a conn. These 
corms are sometimes mistaken for the so-called “nuts" or tubers of the true Nut- 
grass, formed as localised swellings of the underground stems or rhizomes. 
These Iridaceous plants may be readily distinguished from Cyperns rotundus by 
their flowers which, though few in number, are relatively large and conspicuously 
coloured, violet or blue, whereas the flowers of Cyperus are more like those of 
true gra.sses, that is to say, they are small and inconspicuous, and are grouped 
together in slender cone-like inflore.scences termed spikelets. 

Botanical Names .—Cyperus is the Latin form of kuperos, or kypeiros, names 
applied by the Greeks to some species of sedge; rotundus means “round," and 
is in allusion to the rounded tubers or swellings of the underground stems. 

The Sedge Family .—The Cyperaceae or Sedge family comprises nearly three 
thousand species of grass-like herbs inhabiting chiefly marshy situations in most 
parts of the world. They are mostly perennials with either tufted or creeping 
underground stems which terminate in solid, often angular, aerial stems with two 
or three ranks of long narrow leaves. The plants are of coarser texture than 
grasses, from which they differ also in having the sheathing bases of the leaves 
entire instead of being split lengthwise on the side away from the blade, and the 
stems solid and uniform, and sometimes compressed or angular, instead of hollow 
and swollen at the nodes, as is usual among grasses. Apart from these dif¬ 
ferences, and certain others in the structural details of the flowers and spikelets, 
the grasses and sedges together form a very natural group of plants. They 
resemble each other closely in general habit, notwithstanding the differences men¬ 
tioned; but it is in the structure and arrangement of the flowers that the close 
^lationship between the two families is most clearly revealed. 

By the term “inflorescence" is meant an arrangement of flowers, and in most 
is one of single flowers* In short, the unit of an inflorescence is usually 
i^jshigle flower, 'But in grasses and sedges the units are not single floWM bttt 
that is, they are minor inflorescences made up of one, two, or moie 
borne' on a slender axis together with protecting bracts, BxraageA 
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so as to form compact structures. The individual flowers are small and wind^ 
pollinated. Each is situated in the axil of a bract called a glume^ there bein^ 
usually two or more empty glumes at the base of each spikelet. In both grasses 
and sedges the spikelets may be arranged in a great variety of different ways 
so as to form major inflorescences of many different kinds. 

The Genua. — Cyperva is a large genus and comprises about four hundred 
Species distributed throughout the tropical and subtropical regions of the world, 
the species becoming less numerous in temperate zones. It is distinguished from 
other genera of sedges by having spikelets with numerous bisexual flowers arranged 
in two aplk)site rows together with the subtending glumes, the spikelets them¬ 
selves being grouped in heads or iimbeis with an involucre of leafy bracts at the 
base. The involucral bracts are sometimes long, on which account certain species, 
grown for ornament, are often referred to as “Umbrella-grasses’’ or “Umbrella- 
sedges.” 

One species, Cyperus papyrus, L., was the source of the papyrus or writing 
paper of the Egyptians, the stems being cut into thin strips and pressed together 
while still wet. Of the sixty-five species in Australia, some nineteen occur in 
this State, and from these C. rotundus is distinguished by the umbellate arrange¬ 
ment of the spikelets, the axes of which are winged, due to the persistent bases 
of the glumes, the three-cleft styles of the flowers, the slender aerial stems 
three-angled above, and by the extensive system of underground stems swollen 
here and there into rounded tubers. 

Description of Cyperus rotundas .—Bhizome creeping or stoloiiiferous, swelling here 
and there into tunicated tubers, the scales when worn away leaving annular scars or 
zones. Stems rather slender, usually 1 to 1^ feet high, but sometimes sliort, triquetrous 
towards the top. Leaves rather narrow, much shorter than the stem, the sheaths often 
long and loose. Spikelets usually 6 to 10 together in clusters or short spikes in an umbel 
of few rays, the outer ones sometimes slender and 2 or 3 inches long but more frequently 
the umbel rather dense and sometimes almost contracted into a compound cluster. 
Involucral bracts few, 1 or 2 longer tlian the inflorescence. Spikelets usually of a ricli 
brown, linear, acute, compressed but not very flat, usually about J inch.long and rather 
more than one*twelfth inch broad, with 12 to 20 flowers, but varying to a much greater 
length, the rhachis slightly flexuose and bordered by rather broad hyaline wings either 
persistent or at length deciduous. Glumes imbricate, not very broad, obtuse or rather 
acute, more or less distinctly several-nerved, with a prominent keel usually green. 
Stamens 3. Style 3-cleft. Nut obovoid, 3-angled, less than half the length of the 
glume. Period of flow’ering: December-May. 

Properties .—Though not poisonous,’Nut-grass is not of much value as food for 
stock owing to the toughness of its aerial parts, but stock are said to eat it 
readily enough, more particularly the tubers, yrhich are said to be greatly relished 
by pigs. The tubers are edible, and have, been used as human food by the 
aborigines in various parts of Australia. • 

The plant owes its reputation as a weed 0 ^ deep-rooted habit and an 
extraordinary tenacity of life, which makes it one of the most difficult weeds to 
exterminate. Given favourable conditions, the roots extend down to considerable 
depths in the soil. A case is on record where they were reported to be 30 feet 
below the surface of the ground. The roots and underground sieins may be so 
dense as to choke out other plants; they may penetrate the roots and tubers of 
other plants, and may push their ■way through asphalt. Hoeing and culti¬ 
vation are not of much use as methods of eradication since new aerial shoots are 
formed by the tubera and fragments left behind in the soil. 

EradiatUion.— It is not an easy task to get rid of Nut-grass, though its spread 
can be greatly retarded by preventing the maturing of seed above ground. The 
tmtment should aim, firstly, to prevent seeding, and, secondly, to exhaust the 
underground parts. The growth of the aerial shoots takes place, in the first 
instanoe, at the expense of food reserves stored in the tubers; during the later 
stages of growth, however, the passage of food substances is in the reverse dir^- 
tion, new tubers being formed underground to store the surplus food built up by 





NUT GRASS (Cyperus rotundus L) 

A.*-Spikelet. B.—Transvenc icction of flowering stem. C.—Transverse section of leaf. 
D.—Spikelet'scaie. E.~Fruit not fully ripe. F.—Transverse section of fruit. (AU enlarged). 
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the leaves. Hence it is a matter of great importance to attack the weed daring its 
early stages of growth, before the seeds have developed. During the early summer 
the aerial parts should be destroyed, and, by frequent stirring of the ground, the 
tubers should be stimulated to produce as many new shoots as possible. These in 
turn should be destroyed before they have had a chance to form seed, the process 
being repeated as often as is necessary. By such means the underground parts 
are debilitated and, if not actually killed, are at any rate rendered less capable 
of producing a vigorous growth the following year. After such treatment a thick 
sowing of some suitable winter crop may succeed in choking out the Nut-gprass. 

The use of chemical sprays such as arsenite of soda or sodium chlorate is not 
recommended except on garden paths, &e., where residual effect does not seriously 
matter. Repeated applications are necessary to ensure successful results. 

In garden beds it is seldom possible to get rid of the weed by digging or hoeing 
unless great industry and perseverance are shown and due regard is paid to the 
principles mentioned. A method which has been used successfully is to cover the 
affected ground with manure to a depth of a foot or more and leave it for a couple 
of years. By this means light is excluded and the fermentation process helps to 
prevent the growth of the weed below it. 

(The writer’s thanks are due to Miss C. M. Eardley, B.Sc., of the Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, for supplying material from which the accompanying illustrations 
were prepared.) 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CHAIOPIONSHIP PRUNING COMPETITIONS.—RIVER MURRAY. 


The Championships of the Annual Pruning Competitions arranged for Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau situated along the River Murray were held in the Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Orchard, Berri, on Thursday, July 5th. 


RESULTS. 


Judges: Messrs. E. Leishman and F. R. Arndt 
L. Chappie, 


Tree Section. 


(Dejmrtment of Agriculture) 


and 


Competitor. 


Branch. 


A. Wedd. 

W. Harris .... 

W. Rout. 

C. Curtb. 

H. M. Perkins 
L.W.King .. 

W. Vogt . 

R. Loxton ... 

C. Boehm. 

G. ISUiott .... 
0. RowUy .... 
E. A. Liadicoat 


Mypolonga 

Beni. 

Berri. 

Waikerie . 

Berri. 

Moorook . 
Mypolonga 
Moorook . 
Waikerie . 
Waikerie . 
Mypolonga 
Moorook . 


Apricot. 

Peach. 

Pear. 

Total. 

86 

92 

87 

265 

86 

87 

87 

260 

87 

86 

84 

256 

84 

85 

87 

256 

82 

86 

88 

256 

85 

80 

83 

248 

81 

82 

83 

246 

85 

81 

80 

246 

82 

79 

84 

245 

81 

78 

85 

244 

83 

80 

80 

243 

83 

80 

79 

242 
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Vines. 


Competitor. 

Branch. 

Gordo. 

Currant. 

Sultana. 

Total. 

H. M. Perkins . 

Berri . 

88 

93 

106 

287 

G. Elliott . 

Waikerie . 

88 

9] 

104 

283 

C. Boehm. 

Waikerie . 

88 

89 

105 

282 

W. Harris. 

Bern. 

88 


104 

282 

J. T. Robertson. 

Berri. 

84 


102 

276 

A. Wedd. 

Mypolonga . 

87 

1 87 

102 

276 

M. L. Penny. 

Barmera . 

84 

1 91 

100 

276 

W. Perry . 

Waikerie . 

81 

89 

105 

276 

R. Loxton . 

Moorook . 

81 1 

87 

106 

274 

S. Loxton. 

Moorook . 

78 

80 

104 

271 

W. Vogt. 

Mypolonga . 

82 

88 

100 

270 

L. W. King . 

Moorook . 

78 i 

88 

100 

267 

J. Simpson. 1 

Barmera . 

81 

1 

, 87 

1 

96 

264 


Trophies were donated by the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Dried 
Fruits Board, Adelaide Chemical Co., and Wallaroo-Mt. Lyell Fertilizer Co. 



The Jndgee—lliegrs L. Chappie. E. Letohman and 9. B. Arndt. 

LANGDON PARSONSES TROPHY. 

This trophy was donated in 1933 by Mr. H. Langdon Parsons, and ia to be awarded 
to the competitor in local competitions who secures the highest aggregate points over 
the three years 1933, 1964, and 1935. l^st year the trophy was held jby Mr. £. A. 
Liddicoat, of Moorook. This year Mr. H. M. Perkins, of Berri will hold the cup. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


RIVER HURRAY OONFERENOB. 

1%e River Murray Conference was held at Barmera this year on June 22nd, and 
atti^ted a large number of members from Moorook, Bameo, Waikerie, Barmera, Cob- 
diOgla, Monash, Berri, Benmark, and Block £. 
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Mr. H. B. Williams presided, and there were also present:—^Messrs. J. B. Murdoch 
(Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Geo. 
Quinn, R. Fowler, N. S. Potheringham, P. R. Arndt, and H. H. Orchard (of the 
Horticultural Branch), 0. P, Anderson (Poultry Expert), H. 0. Pritchard (General 
Secretary) and J. K. Taylor (Council of Scientific and Indutrial Research). Mr. 0. 
W. Till acted aa Local Secretary. 

An attractive display of wines was tabled by the Berri Distillery, and trade boxes 
of sultanas and oranges were exhibited by the Barmera Co-operative Packing Company. 

Mr. J. B. Murdoch delivered the opening address. 

Papers were read by Mr. O. Weste (Eenmark), Vineyard Manuring'^; Mr. N. S. 
FotheringlLan:i (Berri), Insect Pests in Irrigated Areas^^; Mr. F. R. Arndt, **Review 
of the 1934 Drying Season’’; and Mr. W. McGillivray (Barmera), Poultry Keep¬ 
ing.” Messrs. W. R. Lewis, P. R. Arndt, and N. 8. Potheringham reported on ”tho 
conditions and results of the sultana vine in connection with the six years’ pruning,” 
and in the evening Mr. J. K. Taylor addressed the Conference on ” Progress of 
Irrigation Research in the Horticultural Areas of the River Murray,” with special 
reference to soil problems. 

The following resolutions were carried;— 

”That legislation be passed compelling vendors of dusts as fungicides or germicides 
to brand the bags with both the analysis and the trueness of the contents.” 

”That the egg industry be placed on a business-like footing, and that the Govern¬ 
ment create an egg pool.” 

* ‘ That the next Conference be held at Moorook. ’ ’ 


ETBE’S PENINSULA (WEST) CONFERENCE.. 

The Mudamuckla Branch was responsible for the Ceduna Conference this year on 
July 4th. The Conference was well attended by members of neighbouring Branches, and 
the proceedings were formally opened by Mr. P. J. Baily, of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture. Mr. W. H. Watson presided, and there were also present:—Miss E. 
Campbell (Education Department), Professor Perkins, Messrs. H. B. Barlow (Chief 
Dairy Instructor), C. P. Anderson (Poultry Expert), A. H. Robin (Stock and Brands 
Department), W. H. Brownrigg (Agricultural Instructor), and H. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary). Mr. A. R. Maguire undertook the duties of Local Secretary. 

Papers were read by Mr. J. W. Blumson (Laura Bay) on ” Wheat Growing in County 
Way”; Mr. C. W. Bergmann (O’Loughlin), ”Wheats Best Suited to the District”; 
Mr. A. C. Watson (Mudamuckla), ”Operations on the Farm from Seeding to 
Seeding”; Mr. A. B. Maguire, ”Sheep on the Farm”; Mr. L. B. Hughes (Goode), 
”Rabbit Destruction”; Mr. E. Morcombe, ”Social Side of Farm Life”; Mr. 0. 
Halahan, “Bookkeeping on the Farm”; and Mr. T. B. Zippell (Mudamuckla), “The 
Vegetable Garden.” 

Resolutions were carried as follows:— 

“That the next Conference be held at Ceduna, under the auspices of the Goode 
Branch. *' 

“That Parliament continue to permit the Agricultural Department to issue delegates 
with free fares to attend the Adelaide Congress meetings.” 

“That the wild dog tax be written off.” 

“That members for the district be asked to move for a reduction in the motor tax 
and drivers* licence.” 
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*^That the registration of bulls be abolished in County Way.'^ 

^ ^ That more information be given in the rainfall tables published in the Journal. * * 

During the lunch adjournment a visit was made to the new butter factory, and in 
the afternoon Mr. Barlow addressed the meeting on ‘‘Dairy Cattle Suitable for the 
District.'' The evening session was devoted to replies by Mr. Robin to numerous ques¬ 
tions dealing with ailments of livestock. 

WOMEN’S SESSION. 

This was the first occasion on which a Conference of members of Women’s Branches 
has been held on the western portion of Eyre’s Peninsula. The attendance was much 
greater than was anticipated. Mrs. D. P. Morrison (Laura Bay) presided, and papers 
were submitted by Mrs. W. Pfeiffer (O’Loughlin) on “Jam Making’’; Miss L. Kloeden 
(O’Loughlin), “The Uses of Cold Meats”; Mrs. W. E. Bowell (Laura Bay), “The 
Danger of Plies in the Home”; Mrs. D. Fagan (Goode), “Soup Making”; and Miss 
B. E. Blumson (Laura Bay), “Dairying.” Miss E. Campbell gave an address and 
demonstration on “The Uses of Hessian in the Home.” 

Messrs. P. J. Baily, H. B. Barlow, C. P Anderson, and W. H. Brownrigg attended 
the Women’s Conference at various times to discuss dairying and poultry subjects. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, Juno 27th, there 
being present Messrs. A. J. Cooke (Chairman), H. N. Wicks, A. L. McEwin, P. J. 
Baily, Geo. Jeffrey, P. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, Prof. A, E. V. Richardson, Prof. 
A. J. Perkins, and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). An apology was received from Mr. 
A. J. A. Kc«eh, 

Trade Commissioner, —Mr. C. P. G. McCann (Trade Commissioner), attended the 
meeting at the invitation of the Board, and gave a comprehensive description of the 
market prospects for Australian produce in England, and of the manner in which our 
produce was sold overseas. 

Conferences .—The Secretary reported that Conferences would be held at Wilmington 
on July 18th and Karoonda on July Slst. 

New Branches .—Conditional approval was given to the formation of Women’s 
Branches at Truro and Moiiarto South. 

Life Member. —^Mr. W. A. Crossman (Warcowie) was approved as a Life Member 
of the Agricultural Bureau. ' 

New Members ,—The following names were added to the rolls of ejdsting Branches:— 
Bute—W. N. Trengrove, A. J. Drewett, Mervyn Green, Eric R. Paterson, J. A. 
Trengove, Ralph Trengove, Colin O’Loughlin, Eric J. Commons, C. R. Warren, Michael 
Devitt, Wendt Sluggott, Harold E. W. Sluggett, E. J. Axford; Monarto South—^E. 
Rolland; Yandiah—Clarence Giddings; Warramboo Women’s—^Miss C. N, Ohilman; 
number of new Members, 18; present number of Mem-bers, 7,865; present number of 
Branches, 337. 

Betirement of Members .—In accordance with the constitution of the Board the fol¬ 
lowing members retired on June 30th:—Messrs, P. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, H. N. 

A. J, Cooke, P, J. Baily. All were eligible for re-appointment by the Honourable 
Minister. 

Several items were discussed in Committee. 
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DAIBY AND FARM PBODXTOE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W, Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on July 2nd, 1934:— 

Butter. —Values for butter in the local market have continued on an even keel 
throughout June, but the production has been very disappointing. Unfortunately, 
good general rains have not yet fallen, and therefore the country, generally speaking, 
is in very backward condition, and in most parts hand feeding of stock is necessary. 
Some few tons of butter have been exported from week to week, but this was only 
of first and second grade, all the choicest produced being required for local trade. 
London market is still ruling at low prices, from Tls. to 828. per cwt. There has not 
been anything decided in regard to whether this State will go into the ^ ^ All Australia 
Plan, ’ ’ but some action will be necessary soon after Parliament meets. Present 
quotations are:—Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk. Is. .3id. per pound. Prints 
and delivery extra (these prices are subject to stabilization levies). Store and col¬ 
lectors’ lots, G^d. to 7^d. per pound at store door, according to quality. 

Cheese. —Advices from the South-Eastern factories indicate that the supplies of milk 
are now increasing and consequently cheese consignments are showing better tonnage 
each week. Values showed some improvement towards the latter end of June, and 
at present the range is:—Large and medium, 8id. to 8|d. per pound; loaf, 8id, to 
9id. per pound; semi-matured and matured, 8|d. to 9id. per pound. 

Egos. —Supplies are now increasing each week and some of the packing floors have 
commenced grading and packing for export. However, it is yet early for large quan¬ 
tities to go forward, and the maximum shipments are not usually sent forward until 
October or November. However, values are maintaining well for this season of the 
year, and the outlook for a satisfactory season seems bright. Values are as follows:— 
Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 8d. per dozen; selected fresh eggs, of export 
quality, l|ozs. and over, 9d. to lOd. per dozen. 


Bacon. —The turnover in bacon throughout the month of June was well maintained, 
but this was only to oe expected as the consumption of bacon is usually much greater 
than in the hotter months of the year. Factories marketed, from week to week, 
quantities necessary to meet trade requirements and values have continued steady. 
Best quality sides, 9Jd. to 93d.; middles, lO^d. to lid.; rolls, 8d. to ; hams, lid. 
to Hid.; cooked. Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per pound; lard prints, G^d. per pound. 


Almonds. —Only limited quantities of almonds were sent forw^ard to the open 
markets, but these were readily cleared from week to week at quotations. Most of the 
shell lines were purchased by crackers, and as the kernels were required for both 
local and interstate trade there was an excellent demand ruling throughout and rate.s 
were satisfactory. Softshells and Brandis, Bid. to 9d. per pound; hardshells, 5id. per 
pound; kernels, Is. lid. to 2s. per pound. 

Honey. —Sales of honey continued somewhat slow as the orders from interstate 
buyers were disappointing. Local buyers purchased from week to week, but very few 
sales of parcel lots were negotiated. Values continued steady. Prime quality clear 
extracted in liquid condition, 3id. to 4d. per pound; lower grades, 2d. to 2id. per pound. 

Beeswax. —^Ready sales were made of all consignments sent forward to the open 
markets and quotations remained without any alteration. Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. per pound, 
according to quality. 

Live Poultry. —Sales are held every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and our sale 
rooms are the best equipped in the State. Large attendances of buyers were recorded 
at each of our sales, and representative catalogues were submitted. Values for some 
classes were well maintained but poor quality sorts fluctuated somewhat. We advise 
consiiming. Crates loaned on application. Prices were as follows —Prime roosters, 



sorts, lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 3d.; young Muscovy ducks, 
2s. 3d. to 2^ lOd.; ordinary ducks. Is. 6d. to 2s. 4d.; ducklings, lower; geese, 2s. to 
3s.; goslings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition. Bid. to lid. per pound live 
weight; twkeys, fair condition, G^d. to 8d. per pound live weight; turkeys, poor and 
crooked breasted, lower; pigeons, 5d. to 5id. each. 


Potatoes.— New season’s, 9s. per cwt. 
Onions.—B rown Spanish, Gs. 6d. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUXTS* PLANTS, ETC. 
APRIL AND MAT, 1984. 


Imports. 


Inkiratate, 



April. 

May. 

Apples (bushels). 

330 

713 

Api^e Custard (bushels) . 

— 

28^ 

Bananas (bushels) . 

Citnuh— 

U,102i 

16,259i 

Grape Fruit (bushels) . 

— 

. 7 

Lemons (bushels). 

3 

— 

Oranges ^bushels). 

3 

9 

Figs (bushel) . 

i 

— 

Pt^on Fruit (bushels) .. 

364 

375 

Peaches (bushels). 

2 

— 

Pears (bushels). 

5 

— 

Pineapples (bushels) .... 

833i 

324i 

Quinces (bushels). 

— 

2 

Tomatoes (bushels) . 

105 

4 

Ginger (bushel). 

Nuts— 

i 



Chestnuts (bag) . 

Goooaauta (bs^) . 

Peanuts (bags) . 

Peanut Kernels (bags) .. 

Beans (bushels) . 

Carrots (bags). 

Cuoumbm (bushel). 


1 — 

1 2 
83 220 

31 

62 — 

10 — 

1 — 


April. 


Melons (bags) . 2 

Mixed Vegetable8«(bag) ... — 

Onions (b^s) . 1,823 

Potatoes (l^b^). 16,286 

Swedes (bags). 73 

Bulbs ({^ka^) . 43 

Plants (packi^^es). 61 

Boots, Grass (packages) .. — 

Seeds (paoka^) . 70 

Trees, Fruit (packages) ... — 


Fumigated — 

Wine casks (No.) . 1 

Bejeckd — 

Bananas (bushels) . Ij^ 

Passion iWit (bushel) . — 

Pineapples (bushels) ... — 

Potatoes (b^). 54 

Plants (packages). 2 

Second-Lind oases (No.) 6 


Wine casks (No.) 


Oversea, 

(State Law.) 

573 961 Fumigated —^Wine casks (No.) 40 


May. 

1 

1 

279 

20,062 

114 

83 

137 

2 

36 

31 

2,811 


26 




3 

67 

1 


23 


Federal Quarantine Act, 




Packages. 

lbs. 

Packages. 

lbs. 

Seeds, Ac. . 


... 6,210 

844,126 

4,833 i 

891,393 

Canes. 


180 

— 

94 

— 

Chests, Cocoanut . 

320 

— 

237 

— 

Chests, Tea. 


439 

— 

1,289 

— 

Timber .... 


... 178,212 

2,924,153 sup. ft. 153,468 5,753,897 sup. ft. 



Exports. 





Federal Commerce Act, 





April May. 



April. May. 



Packages. 



Packages. 

China. 

Citrus— 


Netherlands, 

Apples . 

. 2,042 1,847 


Oranges. 

... — 60 

East 

Pears .. 

120 50 


Pears . 

... — 90 

Indies 

Vegetables. 

— 3 

Egypt . 

Wngfajid . .. 

Apples. 

Apples . 

... 526 — 

...77,88848,136 

New 

Zealand 

Plants . 

Seeds . 

— 2 
— 16 


Grapes. 

... 300 — 

Palestine .. 

Apjdes . 

103 — 


Pears . 

... 15,249 869 

Scotland .. 

A^lee . 

— 5,069 


Quinoes . 

2 — 

Singapore . 

Apides . 

87 52 

Ckrmany... 

Apples . 

...65,248 40,390 


Citrus— 


Holland.... 

Apples. 

... 760 — 


Lemons . 

24 12 

India . 

Apples . 

... 2,368 5,184 


Peaches . 

22 — 


Citrus— 


Fean . 

56 50 


Lemons ... 

— 10 


PotatoM . 

15 — 


Oranges.,.. 

— 74 


Other Tegetablee 

40 n 


Grapes. 

... 114 66 

Straits 

Potatoes . 

. — 15 


Peaces. 

.... 14 5 

1 

1 

Other Tegetahles 

. ^ : 5 


Peart . 

30 100 




Vegetables ... 

39 171 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figoree, from data supplied by the Clommonwealth Meteorological I)opartment, 
show the rMniUl at the subjoined stations for the month of June, 1034, also the average 
precipitation for J^ne, and the average annual rainfaU. 


Av'ge. 

Station. Vor Av'ge. Annual 

June, for Bain- 
1084. June. faU. 


Fab North ahd Uppbb 

Oodnadatta .... — 

Marree. 0*05 

Farina. 0*12 

Copley. 0*27 

Bmtana. 0*09 

TMin mUin . 0*26 

Hookina . 0*70 

Hawker. 0*77 

Wilson. 0*87 

Cior^n . 0*30 

Quom . 0*46 

Port Augusta.... 0*22 

Bruce. 0*36 

Hammond. 0*19 

Wilmin^n .... 0*74 

Willowie . 0*42 

Melrose . 1*63 

Booleroo Centre 0*94 

PortGermein ••. 0*89 

Wirrabara. M2 

Appila. 0*66 

Cradock. 0*66 

Carrieton. 0*64 

Johnburg . 0*44 

Eurelia . 0*77 

Orroroo. 2*16 

Naokara . 0*27 

Black Rock. 0*21 

Oodlawirra .... 0*68 

Peterborough.... 0*66 

Yongala. 0*71 

Nobth-East. 

Yunta . 0*16 

Waukaringa .... 0*21 

Myitt^hill .. 0*15 

Cockbum . 0*09 

Broken Hill, 

Nj5.W. 0*13 

LowXB North. 

Fort Pirie. 0*87 

Port Broni^ton* 1*33 

Bute.,.rr..... 1*08 

Uura. 0*74 

Caltowie . 0*88 

Jamestown. 0*63 

Gladstone 0*72 

Oryrtsl Brook... 0*64 


North. 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1984. 

i 

Av*ge. i 
for 
June. 

1 1 1 
Lower North— continued. 

Brinkworth. 

1*49 

2*28 

Blyth. 

1*13 

2*22 

Clare . 

1*69 

3*37 

Mintaro. 

1*27 

3*34 

Watervale. 

1*36 

3-76 

Auburn . 

1-62 

313 

Hoyleton. 

0*72 

2*23 

Balaklava. 

1*08 

1*91 

Port Wakefield .. 

1*29 

1*63 

Terowie. 

0*89 

1*64 

Yarcowie. 

0*99 

1*66 

Hallett. 

0*81 

2*14 

Mount Bryan.... 

0*87 

2*27 

Kooringa. 

0*96 

2-38 

FarreirsFlat ... 

Ml 

2*64 


West of Murray 


Manoora . 

Saddleworth ... 

Marrabel. 

Riverton. 

Tarlee . 


Range. 
2*46 
2*49 
2*69 
2*74 
2.33 

Stockport . 1*12 2*25 

Hamley Bridge . 1*C6’ 2*26 

Kapunda. 1-31 2*48 

Freeling. M2 2*41 

Greenock. 1*37 2*89 

Truro. 1*08 2*72 

StockweU . Ml 2*80 

Nuriootpa. 1*39 2*93 

Angaston. 0*96 3*18 

Tanunda. 1*12 3*21 

Lyndoch .. 0*86 3*59 

Williamstown ... 0-94 4*69 

Adelaide Plains. 

Owen ... 0*74 1 *66 

Mallala . 0*87 2*31 

Roseworthy .... 1*29 2*46 

Gawler. 0*88 2*61 

Two Wells. 1*14 2*30 

Virginia. 0*93 2*61 

Smithfield. 0*89 2*60 

Salisbuiy. 0*87 2*76 

Adelaide . 1*03 3*11 

Glen Osmond.... 1*07 4*27 

Uigill . 0*98 4*06 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 
Teatree Gully ... 1*22 4*45 | 

Stirling West •.. 1*76 8*07 

Uraidla .. 1*48 7*64 

Clarendon. 1*07 6*26 

MorphettVide .. 0*92 3*44 

Noarlunga. 0*74 3*16 

Willunga ...i... 1*28 3*97 

Aldinga. 0*98 3*25 



0*74 

1*65 

0*87 

2*31 

1*29 

2*46 

0*88 

2*61 

1*14 

2*30 

0*93 

2*61 

0*89 

2*60 

0*87 

2*76 

1-03 

3*11 

1*07 

4*27 

0*98 

4*05 
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RAINFALL— eo/niinutd. 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1984. 

Av*ge. 

for 

June. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

1 1 1 

Mount Lofty Ranges— continued. 

Myponga. 

1-36 

4-82 

29-68 

Normanville. 

052 

3-29 

20-73 

Yankalilla. 

108 

383 

22-90 

Mount Pleasant.. 

1-14 

4-26 

27-24 

Birdwood . 

0-97 

4-73 

29*24 

Gumeraoha. 

1-22 

5-36 

33-44 

MOlbrookRes.... 

1-66 

5-38 

34-82 

Tweedvale. 

1-26 

6-14 

35-97 

Woodside . 

1-28 

5-26 

32-30 

Ambleside. 

1-26 

5-62 

34-90 

Naime. 

1*56 

4-21 

28-17 

Mount Barker .. 

1-51 

4-54 

31-97 

Echunga . 

1-83 

5-26 

33-26 

Maocleraeld .... 

1*65 

4-47 

30-44 

Meadows. 

1-73 

5-54 

36-21 

Strathalbyn .... 

1-44 

2-52 

19-32 

Mubbay Flats and 

Valley 

Meningie. 

0-95 

2-66 

18-42 

Milang. 

1-19 

2*12 

14-97 

Langhome’s Ck.. 

1-32 

1-92 

14-90 

Wellington . 

Ml 

I 92 

14-70 

Tailem Bend .... 

1-08 

1-81 

16-08 

Murray Bridge .. 

0-96 

1-66 

13-64 

Callington. 

M4 

1-97 

16-22 

ICannum. 

0-77 

1*37 

11*53 

Palmer. 

0-85 

1-97 

16-66 

Sedan. 

0-68 

1-59 

12-11 

Swan Reach. 

0*78 

1*23 

10-62 

Blanchetown •.. 

0*65 

1*20 

11*03 

Eudunda ....... 

1*53 

2*26 

17-18 

Sutherlands .... 

0-75 

1-39 

10-88 

Morgan . 

0-60 

1-00 

9-21 

Waikerie. 

0*92 

1-16 

9-70 

Overland Comer 

0-99 

M3 

10-37 

Lozton . 

0*54 

1-24 

11-65 

Berri . 

0-80 

1-08 

10-32 

Renmark. 

1 0*61 

M2 

10-49 

Wbst of Spbnoeb’s Gulf 


Eucla. 

3*55 

1*08 

9-98 

Nollarbor . 

3-60 

1*32 

8-84 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

2*27 

2*18 

11*93 

Penong . 

1-72 

1*91 

12*23 

Koonibba . 

1-68 

1*78 

12-11 

Denial Bay. 

1-39 

1*78 

11*52 

Geduna . 

1*57 

1*55 

10-16 

Smoky Bay. 

1*16 

1*82 

10-61 

Wirrnlla . 

1*56 

1*73 

10-50 

Strealgr Bay .... 

2-59 

2*83 

14-88 

C9iandada. 

I'OS 

— 

—• 

Ifinnipa. 

0-82 

2-27 

13*87 

Kyanoutta . 

1*03 

— 

— 

Talii . 

2-03 

2-70 

14-63 

PortEtBston ... 

2*53 

3*25 

16*50 

YmIuum . 

0*89 

2-58 

16*02 

... 

0*82 

3-05 

17*61 

^^ckpilhiooln .... 

1*10 

3*20 

19*43 

TBHlby .. 

1*15 

1>89 

14*14 

Oagw. 

1>22 

2*43 

16*87 

BRIMS'.;.... 

J-72 

1-76 

13*16 


Av’ge. 

Station. For Av*ge. Annul 

June, for Rain- 
1084. June. faU. 

West of Spbnoek*8 Gulf— continued. 


Amo Bay . 1-90 1-59 12-63 

RudalK.t. 1-22 1-62 13-12 

Cleve . 1-89 1-93 14-79 

Cowell. 1-64 1-26 11-12 

MUtalie . 1-68 1-68 13-64 

Darke’s Peak ... 1-62 2-24 15-23 

Kimba. 0-81 1-53 11-84 

Yobkb Peninsula. 

Wallaroo. 1-57 2-07 13-99 

Kadina . 1-52 2-27 15-69 

Moonta . 1-56 2-21 15-10 

PaskeviUe. 1*37 2-33 15-52 

Maitland. 1-44 3-05 19-97 

Ardrossan. 0*96 2*03 13-98 

Port Victoria ... 1-33 2-30 15-49 

Curramulka .... 1*06 2-77 17-95 

Minlaton. 1*22 2-81 17-85 

Port Vincent ... 1-14 2-33 14-50 

Brentwood . 1*25 2-35 15-58 

Stansbury. 0-67 2-51 16-84 

Warooka. 1-26 2-70 17-53 

Yorketown. 1-32 2-62 16-94 

Edithburgh. 0-88 2-40 16-40 

South and South-East. 

CapeBorda. 2-75 4-61 24-86 

Kingscote ...... 1-05 3-02 19-16 

Penneshaw. 1-24 2-81 19*02 

Victor Harbour.. 1*47 3-20 21-42 

PortElHot . 1-45 2-84 19*95 

Goolwa . 1-30 2-45 17-87 

Copeville. 108 1-38 11-57 

Meribah. 0-43 1-21 11*46 

Alawoona . 0-24 1*32 10*29 

Mindarie. 0*68 1*48 12*22 

Sandalwood .... 0-57 1-77 13*73 

Karoonda . 0*66 1*75 14*48 

Pinnaroo ....... 0-42 1-70 14-57 

Parilla. 0-47 1-75 14-01 

Lameroo ....... 0*51 1*97 16*10 

Parrakie ....... 0*54 1*73 14*64 

Geranium . 0*56 1*95 16*53 

Peake. 0*49 1*94 16*13 

Cooke’s Plains .. 1-04 2*04 16*48 

Coomandook ^... 0*97 2*29 17*20 

Coonalpyn. 0-75 2*35 17-53 

Tintinara. 0-66 2*56 18-73 

Keith. 0*47 2-26 17-96 

Bordertown .... 0*42 2-57 19-26 

Wolseley. 0*57 2-42 18*52 

Frances. 0-72 2-54 20-01 

Naracoorte. 0-77 3-24 22-63 

Penola. 1*07 3-54 26-05 

Luoindale. 0*98 3*51 23*29 

Kingston.. 0*76 3-94 24-37 

RobT. M6 4*05 24-68 

Beachport. 1-80 4-67 27-07 

Millioent. 1*57 4-65 29*81 


Kalann^ .... 1*42 4*23 32-38 
Blount Gfambier.. 1*10 4*01 30-65 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Adelaide. 

« 

Alawoona . 

1617 

Allandale Eawt .... 

t 

Alma . 

* 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

1602 

Arthurton. 

* 

Ashbourne. 

* 

Auburn Women’s .. 

1647 

Balaklava . 

* 

Balhannah. 

* 

Balumbah. 


Balhannah Women’s | 

* 

Balumbah Women’s 

1648 

Beetaloo Valley ... i 
Belalie Women’s ... 

1603 

1648 

Berri. 


Belvidere. 

* 

Blackheath . 

t 

Black Rook. 

* 

Black Springs. 

Blackwood. 

t 

* 

Blyth . 

Booborowie. 

1604 

* 

Booleroo Centre ... 

♦ 


Boolgun. 

Boors Plains ...... 

Borrika. 

Bowhill . 

Brentwood. 


Brinkley. 

Brinkworth. 

Brownlow. 

Buchanan . 

Bute. 

Butler. 

Caliph. 

Oaralue. 

Carrow. 

Ceduna . 

Charrs . 

Cherry Gardens ... 
Chilpuddie Rook ... 

Clare Women’s. 

Clarendon . 

Clove . 

Collie . 

Coomandook. 

Coonawarra. 

Coonawarra Women’c 

Cummins. 

Cungena. 

Currency Creek .... 

Dudley. ! 

Elbow Hill. 

Eudunda . 

Burelia. 

Kur^Ua Women’s .. 

Famll’e JTat. 

Fiimis. 

Frances . .. 

FmyVtUe .. 

Qawler River . • • • 

Cfeorjisetowft 


* 

1607 

t 

* 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

t 

« 

1649 

1626 

* 

4i 

1618 

1616 

* 

t 

* 

t 

* 

* 

* 

t 

* 

1607 


Date! 

Meeti] 

July. 

of 

nga. 

Aug. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

_ 


Geranium. 


— 

— 

Gladstone . 

♦ 

20 

24 

Gladstone Women’s 

t 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

* 

6 

3 

Goode. 

t 

— 

— 

Goode Women’s.... 

* 

26 

22 

Greenock. 

1608 

B 

31 

Green Patch . 

♦ 

23 

— 

Gumeracba . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Hanson . 

* 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

* 

18 

16 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

4* 

4 

1 

Hope Forest . 

t 

23 

20 

Hope Forest (Wom’s) 

t 

10 

14 

Hoyleton. 

Af 

25 

22 

Inman Valley . 

1626 

— 

— 

Jamestown . 

t 

26 

30 

Jervois. 

t 

11 

— 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

t 

24 

21 

Kalangadoo. 


9 

13 

Kalyan. 


27 

24 

Kangarilla Women’s 

♦ 

23 

20 

Kanni. 

* 

20 

24 

Kapinnie . 


— 


Kapunda. 


6&28 

2 

Karoonda . 



— 

Keith . 

* 

23 

20 

KeUy . 

1616 

5 

2 

KiKi. 


26 

22 

Kilkerran. 


23 

20 

Kongorong . 

! * 

[ _ 

— 

Koolunga . 

1 * 

1 __ 

— 

Koonibba. 

1 « 

19 

16 

Koonunga. 

1 ♦ 

! X 

— 

— 

Koppio. 

1 1 

3 

7 

Kvingin . 

1 * 

26 

22 

Kuitpo. 

1626 

26 

22 

Kulkawirra . 

t 


z 

Kyancutta. 

Kybybolite . 

♦ 

♦ 

21 

25 

Kybybolito Women’s 

t 

1^ 


— 

Lameroo . 


— 


Langliorne’s Creek . 

♦ 

l|l 

23 

20 

I^aura. 


7 

4 

Laura Bay. 

* 

4 

1 

Laura Bay Women’s 

1649 

27 

31 

Lensw’d&Fst Range 

f * 

26 

23 

Light’s Pass. 

1610 

* 

18 

15 

Lipson . 


13 

10 

Lone Gum & Monash 

* 

6 

2 

Lone Pine . 

* 

23 

27 

Lowbank . 

* 

24 

— 

Loxton . 


26 

23 

Lyndoch . 


2 

6 

McLaren Flat .... 

1630 

14 

11 

McLaren Flat Wm’s 

t 

4 

1 

Macclesfield . 

t 

27 

31 

MacGillivray • • •» 




Mallsla . 


_ 


Maltee . 


26 

23 

Mangalo .. •. 



— 

Mangalo Women’s . 

T 

m 

21 

26 

Marama. 



Dates of 


Meetings. 


July. 


Aug. 


28 

20 

17 

10 


26 

24 

21 

14 


2 

26 

23 

24 


23 

27 

21 


2 6 


16 

20 

19 

16 

18 

15 

12 

9 

14 

11 

14 

11 

18 

16 

19 

16 

13 

10 

26 

22 

26 

23 

7 

4 

26 

23 

23 

20 

19 

23 

24 

21 

23 

27 

25 

22 

10 

14 

3 

7 

26 

23 

21 

26 

25 

22. 

28 

25 

10 

— 

21 

26 

25 

22 

23 

20 

26 

22 

13 

10 

24 

21 

6 

2 

19 

16 

24 

21 

16 

20 

26 

23 

11 

8 

—* 

— 
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INDEX TO BUREAU REPORTS— 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 





Meadows . 

e 

26 

22 

Rosedale. 

■mi 

PI 


Milang . 

s 

21 

11 

Roseworthy . 



— 

Millioent. 

* 

27 

31 


* 

24 

21 

Millioent Women’s . 

s 

— 

— 

Saddleworth . 

t 

27 

24 

BCiltalie. 

t 

21 

25 

Saddleworth Women’s 

t 

3 

7 

Monarto South .... 

t 

— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

t 

21 

25 

Moorlands . 

1619 

25 

22 

Shoal Bay . 


24 

21 

Morohard. 

1602 

20 

24 

Smoky Bay. 

* 

— 

— 

Morohard Women’s. 

t 

26 

22 

Snowtown . 

t 

13 

10 

Mount Barker. 

* 

16 

20 

Snowtown Women’s 

t 

6 

2 

Mount Bryan. 


— 

— 

South Kilkerran ... 

1616 

24 

21 

Mount Compass ... 

1628 

— 

— 

Springton. 

s 

4 

1 

Mount Gambler ... 

1600 

13 

10 

Stanley Flat . 

s 

16 

20 

Mount Hope . 

t 

24 

21 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant.... 

t 

13 

10 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

11 

8 

Mudamuokla. 

m 

14 

11 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

27 

24 

Mundalla. 


— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

1611 

6 

2 

Mundalla Women's 

t 

26 

23 

Tailem Bend. 

s 

26 


Murray Bridge .... 

1^1 

26 

22 

Talia. 

s 

27 

31 

Murraytown . 

t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

♦ 

7 

4 

Mypolonga. 

« 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

t 

4 

1 

Myponga . 

1620 

19 

16 

Taplan. 

♦ 

24 

21 

Myrla. 


25 

22 

Taplan Women’s .. 

t 

— 

— 

Nantawarra. 

t 

26 

23 

Taragoro . 

* 

26 

23 

Naracoorie . 

* 

14 

11 

Tarlee. 

1614 


14 

Narridy. 


— 

— 

Truro . 

t 

16 


Naming . 

162 » 

— 

— 

Tulkineara. 

s 

26 

23 

Nelshaby. 


— 

— 

Tweedvale. 


19 

16 

Nelshaby Women’s 



— 

Ungarra. 


26 

Kh 

Netherton . 

* 

25 

22 

Upper Wakefield .. 

1614 

19 

23 

Nunjikompita. 

t 

26 

23 

Uraidla & Su’merto’n 

* 

2 

6 

Nunkeri. 

t 

26 

23 

Waddikee Rocks .. 


21 

26 

O’Loughlin . 

t 

9 

13 

Waikerie . 


13 

10 

O’Loughlin Women’s 

« 

— 

— 

Wallala . 


11 

8 

Overland Comer ... 

t 

26 

22 

Wanbi . 


26 

22 

Owen . 


9 

13 

Wnndearsh . 


24 

21 

Palabie. 


_ 

.... 

Warcowie. 


24 

21 

PsriUa . 

* 

17 

21 

Warcowie Women's. 

m 


.... 

Parilla Women’s ... 


18 

15 

Warramboo ... 

1616 

24 

21 

PariUa Well. 

« 

23 

27 

Warramboo Women’s 

t 

6 

3A31 

Parilla Well Women’s 

t 

31 

28 

Wasleys. 

t 

12 

0 

Panakie . 


— 1 

— 

Wasleys Women’s . 

t 

6 

2 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

1660 

24 

28 

Watervale .. 

* 

16 

20 

Paruna. 

* 

6 

3 

Wauraltee . 

* 

24 

21 

Paskeville . 

* 

24 

21 

Weavers. 

* 

9 

18 

Pata. 

* 

6 

3 

Wepowie . 

s 

23 


Penola . 

t 

7 

4 

Wepowie Womwi’s 

* 

MSM 


Penola Women’s ... 

t 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt Women’s 

1661 


21 

Penwortham. 

t 

26 

22 

Williamstown Wm’s 

t 

■9 

1 

PetersviDe. 

e 

24 

21 

Willowie.. 

* 

13 

27 

Petina . 

* 

28 

25 

Wilmington ....... 

t 

10 

21 

Pinbong . 

* 

— 

— 

Wilmington Wm’s., 

,.l 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo. 

t 


— 

Wirrabwa. 

1665 


— 

Pfnnaroo Women’s . 

e 

6 

3 

Wirrilla . 


21 

26 

Port Elliot. 

* 


— 

Wirrtlla Women’s .. 

* 

6 

2 

. 

t 

24 

21 

WirrulUi. 


18 

15 

Pygery Women’s .. 

1660 

— 

— 

Wolseley . 1 


9 

13 

.. 

e 

- 


Wudinfia...- 


_ 


. 

t 

23 

20 

Ysdnsxie .. 

lAm 

24 

21 

. 

I 

t 



Yandiah. 


13 


Keniifihhiin ...... 

1600 

21 

26 

Yaninee ... 

e 

0mm 


Bdliiy^hamWoikuin’s 

e 



Yeelamia._L_i.j_Lj.... 

• 

25 

22 

.. 

t 



Yundi.. 

• 

18 




9 

13 

Ymgp ...f.f...... 

e 


AM* 

BaMrt»*V«mui . 

^ t 



Yoiso Women’s. *. • 

1661 

mm 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this Institution. 

[The now Bureau subscription rate of 28. per annum, which was recommended at 
the 1938 Oongress, applies to all members as from August 1st, 1934, with the 
following ezoeptlons:—^Ufe Members, Branch Secretaries, and members who reside 
in the same house as (a) a Iiife Member, or (b) a Branch Secretary, or (c) a 
subscribing member. Subject to the foregoing exceptions, new members Joining 
during the months of July to December will pay 8s. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and 28. for each 
succeeding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee is exempt.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SUBJECTS DISCUSSED AT BUREAU MEETINGS. 


If you have no other subject in mind, here is a list from which you might 
choose when asked to contribute to your branch programme. The list has been 
compiled from published branch reports. 


Agrioulture. 


Horticulture. 


Livestock. 


General. 


Barley Growing. 
Harvest Reports. 
Pasture Management. 
Fallowing. 

Care of Maohinery. 
Control of Drift. 
Fodder Crops. 
Haymaking. 

Crop Rotation. 

Seeding Operations. 
Wheat Pickling. 

Wheat Diseases. 
Wheat Varieties for 
the District. 

Seed Wheat. 

Value of the Oat Crop. 
Wheato for Moling. 
Peas. 

Wheat V. Sheep. 
"Wheat Varieties for 
Hay. 

Crop Competitions. 
Harvest Operations. 
Value of A^prioultural 
Sbqperiments. 
Cultivatiott. 

FertOiseit and 
Manures. 

#. noogh 

lor lyOoiriiig. 

VmdamiWLty. 
Ro^wof tMPwt 
SaMoo. 


Cincturing. 

Spraying. 


Orchard and Garden 
Pests. 

Fruit Drying. 
Drainage. 

Potatoes. 

Tomato Culture. 
Vegetable Growing, 
Citrus Culture. 

Packing and Grading 
Fruit. 

Budding and Grafting. 
Orchard Cultivation. 
Rack BuOdin^. 

Fruit Preserving. 
Irrigation. 

SeepaM. 

Care ox Orchard Equip¬ 
ment. 

Farm Garden. 

Dmeases of the Vine. 
Manures for the Or¬ 
chard. 

Fruit Tree Diseases. 
Planting the Orchard. 
Frost Prevenidon. 
Fumigation for Scale 
Insects. 


Calf Rearing. 

Care of Farm Live¬ 
stock. 

Management of Horses. 
The Brood Mare. 

Colt Breaking. 

Shoeing Horses. 

Sore Shoulders. 
Weaning Foak. 

Lamb Marking. 

Sheen Management. 
Wool Classing. 
Shearing. 

Sheep Dipping. 

Fat Lambs. 
Handfeeding Sheep. 
Poultry, 

Shelter for Livestock. 
Management of the 
Dairy Cow. 

Care of the Breeding 
Ewe. 

Pigbreeding and 
Management. 
Ailments and Diseases 
of Farm Stock. 
Sheep V. Wheat. 
Rearing Turkeys. 
Horse Breeding. 

Herd Testing. 

Rams for Farm Flocks, 


Afforestation. 

Beekeeping. 

Bird Pests. 
Blacksmithing. 
Book-keeping. 
Preparations for 
Ihrought. 

Ensilage. 

Labor Saving Hints. 
Fencing. 

Fodder Conservation. 
Vermin Destruction. 
Care of Hides and 
Skins. 

Farm Insurance. 

Tank Building. 

Shed Construction. 
Farm Conveniences. 
Concrete on the Farm. 
Dam Sinking. 

Scrub Farm Operations. 
Farm Sidelines. 

Bacon Curing. 

Value of Native Birds. 
Noxious Weeds; 

The Agricultural 
Bureau. 

Handling Dairy Pro* 
dnce. 

Farm Buildings. 

Layout of the Farm. 
Fiiefightiim. 

Lowering Costs of Pro¬ 
duction. 

Farm Records. 
Subdivision of the 
Farm. ______ 
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SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

BENDELSHAM. 

May 26th.—^Attendance, 14. 

Question Box. —The following questions and answers resulted from the Question 
Box:—‘‘When is the best time to set eggs of White Leghorns for hatching?'^— Ans.: 
August and September. “ If a rooster is running urith a flock of hens will they lay more 
or less oggsf^'— Ans,: Hens will lay as well without as with a rooster. “What is the 
best method to get ducks to start laying?”— Aps.: Feed and treatment will give best 
results, especially if a good plot of greenfeed is availabla for the birds. The best 
feed is a mash of bran and pollard with meatmeal in the morning and grain feed at 
night. “Do fowls pay with eggs at 6d. per dozen?”— A'n^.: Yes; a profit can be 
shown with eggs at 5d. a dozen. ‘.‘Does top-dressing of pastures pay?”— Ans.: Yes; 
if super is used at about Icwt. to the aero, espoeially for the grazing of sheep. 
*‘How long after the seeding of rape before it can be fed off”?— Ans.: No definite 
time can be stated, as it depends on the growth of the crop, but as soon as it is well- 
rooted it can be fed off—usually from about six weeks to two months after seeding. 
(Secretary, F. White.) 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


(A Paper read by Mr. E. S. Alcocic (Distf*ict Agricultural Instructtor) at the June 
meetwg of the Mount Gamhier Branch.) 

- “The need for controlling the spreading of various plants was realised early in 
the State’s history, for we find that legislation was passed by Parliament over 60 
years ago to deal with this matter. Reports I have heard from time to time lead 
me to suspect that this Act was more rigidly enforced than it is to-day. In 1896 
Mr. Albert Molineaux, founder of the Agricultural Bureau in South Australia, wrote 
pointing out the need for more elastic legislation. The various Acts were amended in 
1931, and at the same time power was given for any plant to be proclaimed a noxious 
weed either throughout the whole State or any portion of the State, and to remove 
any plant from the schedule, provided special circumstances demanded it.” 

Idr. Alcock then read a list of the Proclaimed Weeds of the State:— 

“In the Corporation area the following have been declared noxious :—Fennell and 
Milk Thistle. 

African Boxtharn is a noxious weed for the whole State, except where grown as a 
hedge and kept trimmed to a width not exceeding 4^ft., and not exceeding 7ft. high. 
A visitor in this district would hardly think in some years that we had a Noxious 
Weeds Act. In many places noxious weeds are allowed to grow unchecked. This is 
largely due to the lack of interest and knowledge by landholders and those who have 
the handling of the Acrt;. This can be readily proved by anybody visiting the Tatiara 
District Council area, for they have a very efficient Council inspector in Mr. H. C. 
Williams, who has created quite a weed sense among the landholders in his district. 
He is doing a good job, and the same canf be done in other centres by the co-operation 
of both landholders and council inspectors. 

Weeds in This Locality. 

The weeds found in and around this locality are Wild Onion, Hemlock or Carrot 
Fern, Horehouud, Boxthom, Fennell, Milk or Variegated Thistle. Fortunately Wild 
Onion is not very prevalent; it has been kept well under control. No animal will eat 
it, although it will take possession if left unchecked. 

Hemlock or Carrot Fern is a biennial plant, probably introduced by gardeners. 
It is similar to Fennell, but since it is poisonous, care should be taken to eradicate it 
as soon as possible. Harehound, a perennial plant, is another garden escapee which 
has recently been declared a noxious weed, since it is spreading on roadsides, 
gradually taking possession and displacing better type of plants. 

Fennell :—^A perennial plant which is a very strong grower, usually on roadsides. 
Along the Penola and other roads this is growing so strongly that it is dangerous to 
traf^ and difficult for stockmen to move their stock in consequence of it. Steps 
should be taken to have this checked. 

MUk Thistle or Variegated Thistle .—^An annual plant, but an old offender in this 
^district, for it is found growing strongly on roadsides and also in .paddocks, dii- 
placing better plants. 

Baxlfhom. —This perennial plant is well known, for it was apparently one oi the 
ffwii phuits used for a hedge in many places because of its hardiness^ In thl% 
many miles have been destroyed from time to time, and there are atiU 
mai^iniles which could be destroyed. The plant produces red berries, ?vhi^ are 
eaten by various birds. The seeds are thus distributed, and rinee it gro^wa 
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rapidly it soon takes possession of vacant blocks and waste land. This plant can 
quite easiljr be replaced by many better plants, which are not so troublesome to keep in 
check. This is one plant with which more care could be taken to see that land¬ 
holders comply with the Act by those whose duty it is to enforce it. 

BlueToot is a perennial plant which comes from Europe and Western Asia, j>robably 
a garden escapee, or it may have been imported with grass seeds. This plant may 
be useful to the grazier, but it is not very desirable among cultivated crops. 

Bindweed. —This is a perennial deep-rooting plant, and is one of the worst weeds 
in this State. Sections have been taken from 4t't. below the surface, and these 
grow as well as those near the surface. It spreads by undergro-und roots and seeds, 
and the only known means of checking such w'eeds as these is by the use of sodium 
chlorate. 

Besides these weeds one might include such trees as White Poplars and Cork Elms. 
Unfortunately these were planted around the I^g of Mutton Lake and Hospital, and 
to-day they are overrun with their suckers, which present anything but a pleasant 
sight. 

Other Nojcious Weeds. 

A few brief notes on the other weeds listed as noxious may be of interest here. 

Votton Bushen. —These arc importations from South Africa, and grow on fertile 
soils in tall shrubs. The seed vessels of one arc used for table decorations. 

Woolly Star or Star Thistle. —Rather a tall, slender plant, not readily eaten by 
stock except when very young. A pur])le-llowered variety grows around Naracoorte. 
Innocent Weed has only been reported along the River Murray arefis, and is not 
likely to thrive in this district. Pnrple Star or True Star Thistle is well-known to 
those who have travelled the Penola-Naracoorte Road, where it is growing profusely. 
YeJlow Cochspur reseihblcs Saffron Thistle, but is much stronger in growth and not 
readily eaten by stock. Canadfi Thistle. —Idiis weed was at one time growing on the 
Glencoe Road, about 6 miles out, but it has now been destroyed. It spreads by 
underground stems, and is very difficult to deal with wheii once established. Dodder .— 
This is a parasitic plant, which lives on lucerne and other plants. To-day moat 
lucerne seed is carefully cleaned so that this bad weed is rarely seen. Thorn Apple 
and Apple of Sodom grow w'ith rather long leaves, carrying spines, and the look of 
them is generally sufficient to destroy them on sight. Fialse Caper. —A sturdy annual 
plant belonging to the Spurge family. Most of these plants are poisonous and emit 
a milky fluid when broken. Thus grows w'(»ll on sandy places, although, not readily 
eaten by stock, but should be suppressed when noticed. 

Cape Tulip. —Two plants are listed under the name, one having one leaf and the 
other two leaves. This weed can also be seen between Kingston and Robe, and 
during September, when hi flower, it presents a fine sight. Both plants spread rapidly 
by bulbs and seeds, and since they are poisonous and difficult to eradicate they 
should be carefully watched. The greatest danger with this, like many others, is that 
they are planted in gardens from which they escape and soon spoil good grazing 


areas. 

St, John*s Wort is another poisonous and dangerous weed, difficult to eradicate when 
once established. It produces underground stems, with roots as deep as 4ft. If you 
attempt to pull it up it breaks off, and each small root sends up a fresh stem. A small 
area appeared near Millicent a few years ago, but they got it under control by 
attacking it early. Another small patch appeared in the Penola railw^ay yard, but 
this is also kept under by freiiiient attention. It has a rather pretty yellow flower and 
is perennial, growing erect about 2ft. high. Calif(yrnian Burr and Bathurst Burr are 
two weeds which prefer warm districts. Dyer*s Weed.—This is fairly common between 
Robe and Naracoorte. It can easily be distinguished, since it belongs to the mignon¬ 
ette family. It was once cultivated for yellow dye; htmee the name. Stock will not 
eat it. 


Control of Weeds. 

The most important point with regard to these seeds is to take care that you do 
not introduce them into your fields. Care should be exercised in the purchase of seeds, 
and to see that they are free from foreign weed seeds. Also, wffien purch^uig fruit 
trees and garden plants examine carefully the earth adhering to their roots and see 
tbat thw do not contain bulbs or roots of such weeds as sou^r sobs, hoary cress, etc. 

stock cw also spread bad weeds if they have fTif is 

Once vou have noticed a strange plant have it identified, and find out if it is 
likely to^ become a weed, because eradication is very often difficult, 
exp^ive If not checked in the early stages. Good ^Itivation *"^^88 mray of 
tMM bad weeds combined with heavy stocking. Others may be crowded out by 
s!X variT. but wh^p the^ methods ««« or are not applicable 

itM A# anmn^ wpedicide such as sodiuDD chlorate, may be used. 

^^LTrflald L exercised to see that your purchase toOim ehUtroU, not 
okSSs^hteh 5 ordinary common salt. Sodium chlorate can ^ 

POT I Used at the rate of 11b. of sodium chlorate to Igall. of water, 
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and sprayed on to the foliage with an ordinary spray pump, care being taken to see 
that all the foliage is thoroughly wet, this is very effective. This process is best 
done late in the spring on a dry day. When the vegetation is well established it may 
be necessary to repeat a number of times, but if x>e78isted with this chemical will 
destroy any vegetation. Care should also be taken in usin^ sodium chlorate to see 
that clothes and other vessels, vehicles, &c., which have been used in connection 
with the spraying of tliis chemical are carefully washed after. Otherwise, if the 
solution is allowed to dry on the operator’s clothes or other articles they may 
catch fire at a later date, for it is very inflammable when mixed with organic matter. 
There is no danger provided these precautions are taken, sm(& sodium chlorate is readily 
soluble in water.” 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

AUandale East . 

24/6/34 

12 

Question Box . 

“ Management of Horses,” 
Mr. JmdrewB 

J. Laslett 

RendelBham ... 

3/3/34 

10 

F. White 

Bendelsham ... 

28/4/34 

14 

“ Poultry Keeping,” F. 
White 

F. White 

Penola . 

8/6/34 

12 

Conference Report. l 

F. Hinze 


UPPER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUGH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

APILIA (Average annual rainfall, 14.61m.)* 

June Ist.—^Attendance, 12. 

Qreenfked and Its Value.— Mr. T. Lange read the following paper:—”Select two 
flyie-acre to 10*acre paddocks near the homestead, fallow one paddock in winter, and 
harrow and cultivate it; have it well prepared so that it can be sown after the first 
rain after the middle of Manch. For sowing I prefer Gape barley at the rate of 
l^bush. to 2bu8h. per acre, and not loss than Icwt. of super to the acre. When barley 
is about 6in. to 9in. long the cows can be let in for a few hours a day, but not in wet 
weather. Later on when growth is more rapid the cows can be left in longer. It 
is also very useful for mares, foals, and calves. When cut with a scythe it may also be 
given to the pigs. Prepare the other paddock with fallow the same way as that which 
was cropped last year. It is also useful to sow a paddock of stubble land for feed, 
say about 20 to 50 acres.” (Secretary, E. Wurst.) 


MOBOHABD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

May 4th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Trying to Make Farming Pay in District at the Present High Cost of* 
PRODUcrnoN and Low Farm Commodity Prices. —^Paper read by Mr. M. Brown.— 
''Making farming pay at the present pxieeb is an impossibility. In this district 
wheat growing over the last 40 years has occupied most of our time with sheep and 
cows as sidennes. Wheat growing at present prices is a losing proposition, and 
prospects do not appear to very bright at present. A man who has plant to work, 
say 400 acres, if he^ sows 300 acres wiU be able to cultivate a little better and devote 
the other 100 acres to livestock. This practice will give him a better opportunity 
to wait for rain to sow his crop, for the crop sown just ^ter the Atst good! rain is 
generally the best. Shallow cultivation and plenty of harrowing should be the rule. 
Any farmer purchasing a new tillage implement should try to buy the implement 
that will make a good job at the shallowest possible depth. Growing the wheat is 
not everything; there is the selling of it, and the man that sells over the tail of the wagon 
will eome out as well as any on the average, and perhaps .a little ibcftiter. Towev 
fannlkig is too expensive at me present price of wheat. During the lemt three yearn 
tiie horse breeder has had a good harvest^ land the good draiii(|^ horse is ^tUl wid]*ih 
breeding for sale. Sheep at present is the brightest spot, but there is no gusraui^ 
^h8i;,tlui| ^ming wool season wOl vield such good prices. However, even wUh a 
80 ^ emtf rednetion in price wool is better than wheat at the present price^ or fven 
.WTO W 20 per cent, increase in price. Every fam Shiould have a flock of ewes 
few Jiee^dlni^ and in tMs district ewes should lamb >in August, when thsie is green 
feSd^fer mnu This will give a better percentage of IsibSm, and if mariratsd 
altsr, haweit there seems to be a fair local demand for thenk This will pay yust as 
as trying to breed export lambs. At present it would appear that horse breeding 
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and ah6ep ore the best pix^positions on the . farm to-day. It is very hard to make 
much profit out of cows at present, and six cows are plenty for the average farmei. 
The milking Shorthorn is a good breed for this country, and the steers are saleable. 
The Jersey is a wonderful cream* cow, but the steers are gonernJly practioaily unsale¬ 
able unless there is a shortage of beef, and the reverse seems to be the position at 
present. Everj* farm has a few fowls which bring in a few shillings to help swell 
the income. In addition, every farmer should keep a couple of breeding sows of the 
I^rge White breed if possible, as there is generally market for young pigs, and 
this type of pig seems to be most * in demand by the bacon curers. A. few pigs 
fattened for the Abattoirs market would also pay with wheat at such low prices. 
Sidelines appear to be the only* chance of hanging on, and farmers must make a few 
shillings out of them wherever they con.^' 

Mr. P. 0. Schultz read a paper, Trials and Temptations of the Farmer.’’ 
(Secretary, E. Tillbrook.) 


WAROOWIB (Average annual rainfall, 12.31in.). 

May 29th.—^Attendance, 14. 

The Growth or Plants. —^Paper read by Mr. F. Williams:—'^Plants, whether 
they are grasses, herbs, shrubs, or trees, all derive their requirements from two sources 
—from the atmosphere and the earth. Contrary to popular belief, only a small portion 
of a plant ^8 constituents is taken from the ground—about 95 per cent, is taken from 
the air in the form of carbon and water. That portion which is taken from the air 
returns to the air during the process of burning. That portion of the plant material 
which is taken from the ground is absorbe<l in the following manner:—^It is assumed 
that the ground is moist. By this means the various constituents of the plant’s nourish- 
men can be in solution, as they—^that is, the phosphoric acid, nitrogen, potash, &c.— 
are not available to the plant otherwise. This solution is “taken in” by the root 
hairs—^the very smallest roots—by the process of osmosis, the process by which two 
solutions, a strong one and a weak one, change places with each other through a 
membrane. The weak solution always travels towards the stronger one much more 
rapidly that the strong moves towards the weak. The root hairs contain a strong 
solution—an acid solution. A small portion of this moves out of the root into the 
soil, and a large portion of ^soil solution’ moves into the plant. This solution moves 
up the plant in much the same way as kerosene moves up a lamp wick. The ‘drawing’ 
or sucking is caused by transpiration from the leaves. The leaves of a plant serve a 
double purpose. The sun’s rays draw vmter from them into the atmosphere, and cause 
the rise of moisture in the plant. They are also the stomach of the j)laut inasmuch 
as they prepare the carbon for assimilation by the process of photosynthesis. Photo¬ 
synthesis is the process by which the chlorophyll (literally leaf-green)' in the leaves 
combines water with the carbon dioxide in the air, and makes carbohydrates or starch 
for the plant. This starch is thus composed of much carbon from the air, and a 
portion of water and other foods from the ground . It is circulated all over the 
plant or tree to build up new tissues.” (Secretary, A. Orossman.) 


Other Reporta Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

i 

Subject. 

1 

Secretary. 

Morohard . 

l/fl/34 

15 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Tilbrook 

Wilmington .... 

12/6/34 

25 

Address—C. F. Anderson 

C. Cole 


MIDDLE NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PBTBBBOBO0GH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

April 23rd.—^Attendance, 9. 

PlO KiaWKa.-Pkper contributed by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. 

On* of the meet factors in connection with this sidetoe 

stlM s^e^ seen on farms are nnflt for rearing or keeping pigs. . 
only earth for a floor, which becomes more or less a boghole m winter. A s y 
cim W^t of stono or wood and iron. Not too many should be ^opt m we rty. 
thhi nannll'c means fighting at the trough, and the pigs not getting an even share of the 

ventilated; it is much easier to keep a pig warm in 
i?a venttoW oiTthnn cool in summer in a closed one. A good flwr 
which are eqnaUy as good as concrete and much cheaper. The 
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there for it, and using as a privy the corner of the sty farthest from its resting place. 
Pigs require plenty of exercise, especially when kept for breeding purposes, so that 
it is essential to have a yard conveniently adjoining the dty an area«of half an acre 
would be ample, but the size would vary in accor£ince to the number of pigs kept. 
This can be erected by using sturdy posts 9ft. to 10ft. apart, and about 4ft. above 
ground with strong pig netting firmly wired to the inside of posts and four or five 
barbed Wires inside of the netting 6in. apart to prevent the pigs rooting. A stand 
can be erected in the yard, and if peas were used for feeding can be stacked on it 
and the pigs fed from there, and no grain would be wasted. Otherwise straw cAn 
be stacked there and used for winter bedding; whichever is adopted would provide 
a cool, shady spot in summer for the pigs* Feeding depends mostly on what is avail¬ 
able; not all owners grow special grain for pig feed. Peas make a very good ration 
if fed in the straw; they not only provide bedding, but make them exercise for the 
grain, which means that it is chewed more thoroughly than if fed loose and the animal 
allowed to eat it at will. Another important factor is that the land on which they 
are grown is enriched. Wheat or barley is considered the usual grain feed for pigs, 
but whatever grain is fed it should be well crushed or soaked so that it will be 
thoroughly digested. If milk is available so much the better, especially for young 
pigs. Any waste from the house, provided no soapy dishwater or bones are in it, can 
be fed. The trough should be cleaned out before putting in the feed. A forkful of 
greenfeed daily is very beneficial to sows, and if this is not procurable it will pay the 
breeder to plant some kind of green fodder. Mating can safely be done at 12 months— 
a little older all the better—but it does not pay younger. The best time to sell the 
young is at eight weeks old. If any are required for killing they can usually be 
bought at a good weight or as stores, and fattened to the desired condition cheaper 
than they can be reared to that size, unless the feeding is very cheap. The kind to 
breed usually depends on the breeder’s fancy, but if Australia is to depend on her 
overseas markets—^whieh idie is trying to develop at the present time to dispose of 
her pig products—^then the desired type must come from Large White boars croMed 
with Mid-York, Tamworth, or Berkshire sows. Pigs as a sideline at the present time 
can hardly be termed a payable proposition, but as the market fluctuates so rapidly 
it is not to be considered that it will always remain so.” 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.80in.). 

May 25th.—^Attendance, 24. 

CuLTi-PACKiNG. —Mr. W. C. Johnston (District Agricultural Instructor), in the course 
of an address on this subject, said there were few advantages to be obtained by 
culti-packing and that the cost of the implement in comparison to the benefits derived 
did not warrant its purchase. Kneouraging results were obtained at Veitch on sandy 
country, but if a culii-packer was needed in this district it was an indication of 
poor cultivation methods. Members, in discussing the subject, were of the opinion 
that culti-packing was not beneficial enough to warrant it being a general farm imple¬ 
ment, but in special cases good results may be obtained, especially on sand. 

The Ideal Pig iior Export.— Mr. R. H. Eime (Hon. I^cretary) read the following 
paper:—”The pig required for export is also the pig required for local markets. 
Perhaps the word export has been added because local markets could not absorb the 
animals, and exports had to be made, but to compete with foreign countries in the 
British market the necessity of breeding the 'ideal’ pig is brought more before our 
notice, and pig breeders must realise that the short, dumpy, fat pigs are of low value 
in Britain and are unprofitable for export. The confirmation of what is considered 
the 'ideal’ pig has been brought imder the notice of pig raisers by medium of the 
daily press and Bulletins published by the Department of Agriculture, but it will 
do no harm to again explain this type of long, lean, rangy animal. The head with 
jowl and neck should be light, as it consists largely of bone, and is of low value, and 
should not carry large rolls of fat at the jowl or over the neck. The shoulders and 
fore end must be light and free from wrinkles and coarseness. The back must be 
long and level, because the middle of the carcass fetches the highest price per pound. 
The fat on the back should not exceed IJin. in thickness in baconers and in porkers 
considerably less. The sides should be level and moderately deep. The underline must 
be straight, as it denotes that the ' thin streaky ’ and ' fiank ’ cuts are not unduly 
distended and thin. The belly should be thick in, the fiesh, as the value of the lower 
cuts is increased by thickness. The flank should be thick, handle Arm, and be ia line 
with sides. The hams must be broad, wide, and deep to the hocks, as these 
etoramfisties denote plenty of flesh. There should be no depression at the root of 
y V ^ denotes excessive fat. The legs should be set wide apart, and the 

0^ its toes. The bone must be flbe, as it indicates 
pia^^ and does not detract from weight. The skin should be free from wrinkles and 
hair should be fine. The colour may be anything, but the trade 
sdiite pigs. The weights should range between IfiOlbs. to 2251bs. live walgfit 
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(ISOlbB. to ITOlbs. dressed weight) for baconers, and 851bs. to 1201b8. live weight 
(GOlbs. to 901bB. dressed weight) tot porkers. The same conformation applies to both 
porkers and bac^ners; the only difference is in the weights. But the question is how 
to breed this pig I The trade prefers white pigs, because they have a better appear¬ 
ance than^ a dark coloured pig when dressed. The only way to get white pigs is to 
use a white boar, and I recommend a Large White. Suggestions are made to use 
almost any prolific, roomy sow—a half-bred Tamworth-Mid York cross or half-bred 
Tamworth-Berkshire cross. Perhaps the ideal pig may be secured in some of these 
crosses, but once past the first cross there is a danger of the progeny reverting 
to one of the other breeds. This will not happen in the first cross. Another thing 
which may happen in cross breeding is the appearance of black blotches on the skin. 
This can happen when using a l<arge White boar, but both parents must have some 
trace of blood of a Black, however far off. It is known that Large Whites may have 
a trace of * Black’ blood in them. When breeding a Largo White thie< is not so prone 
to happen. I would breed pure Large Whites. At the 1933 Annual Congress Mr. 
Barlow had a side of a Large White barrow pig on view as the ideal pig. This pig 
was months old and dressed 1241bs. and at that time realised 65s. at the Abattoirs. ’ ’ 
Members, in discussing this paper, realised the importance of breeding the correct type 
of pig, irrespective of breed, but considered a Large White quite suitable. The 
importance of correct feeding was stressed, the addition of a small quantity of lime, 
and about 3 per cent, of meat meal to the grain ration was advised, especially if there 
was a shortage of shim milk. Some farmers are still inclined to breed a limited 
number of the old typo pigs for their own consumption. Doubt was expressed as to 
whether local and export markets required the same type of pig, some holding the 
opinion that slightly fatter pigs were required for the local market. 


WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 19.34in.). 

April 28th.—Attendance, 14. 

Selection and Teratment of Seed Wheat. —Paper contributed by Mr. W. Stevens;— 
^‘It is a good plan to examine crops early in the year if it is intended to obtain a 
change of seed from any farmer in the district. In a district where there is a good 
deal at turnip this bad weed can be easily spread over a farm if a few bags of seed 
are purchased from a farm where the turnip is growing. In most years when there 
is a dry spell it brings the barley out in ear before the wheat, and it is then possible 
to see how much barley is in the crop. If wheat true to type is desired, it is necessary 
to wait until the wheat is out in head to detect heads of other varieties in the crop. 
When reaping wheat for seed allow the crop to become ‘dead’ ripe before keeping it 
for seed. There has not been very much smut in the district this last few years, but 
when it appears in a crop, the best plan is obtain fresh seed that is free from this 
disease. Grading is one of the most important jobs of preparing seed. Have a grader 
that will take out all the cracked and small grains. These latter will make good 
fowls’ feed, or if put through the crusher can be fed to horses. When there is no 
smut in the seed dry pickle is best. Seed so treated germinates more quickly than 
that pickled with bluestone. Seed can be treated with any of the wet pickles before 
seeding, but the bags must not be stacked in the shed until the grain is dry. Formalin 
is a good pickle,, but great care must be taken that it is not used too strong or it will 
kill the grain. In wet weather the seed must be sown within three days or kept for a 
week, otherwise it will take a long time to come up, and if the ground is wet, some 
of the seed is likely to rot. Seed sown in soil that is too wet will often rot before it 
will germinate. ’ ’ (Secretary, F. Borgas.) 


YANDIAH. 

April 13th,—^Attendance, 25, 

Cbop Rotation. —Paper entributed by Mr. C. Jettner;—“With the continued low 
price for wheat and the rise in wool values, together with the improved outlook in 
the export meat trade, farmers would probably be well advised to consider curtailmg 
to a certain extent the wheat areas and increasing the number of livestock on the 
The crop rotation practised in this district is principally wheat-—faUow—-wheat, which 
means that practically half the arable land is under fallow each year, leavmg only 
half the land producing anything. By adopting a three-course rot^ion two-thirds of 
the land would be producing an income and only one-third lying idle in f^ow, and 
thus the interest charges on working capital, land, and improvements, would be reduced 
by two-thirds of the land under production instead of half under the two-course rota- 
tton. ' What crop can profitably follow wheat in this district? Several pomts must 
be cimsldored-— the suitability of various crops for grazmg purposes or for g^Jin jand 
their effect on the land for the following wheat crop. In the northern dwtnete 
choice ^^ops to follow wheat is unfortunately limited as comp^ with ^8^®' 
rahi^ districts. Considered from every angle, oats are most awiteWe 

crop to follow wheat. A fairly early variety, sown to come away with the first rains. 
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will provide good grazing much earlier than grass lands, and the stock returning to 
the soil the growing crop through the droppings will help prepare the land for the 
succeeding crop. Oats can also be sown for grain, and in fair average seasons the 
yield on stubble land is just aa good as wheat on fallow. The grain is excellent stock 
feed, and if stored in an airtight bin, can be kept for years, making a splendid reserve 
in times of shortage of feed. Oats being resistant to many of the diseases which 
attack the wheat plant, tend to reduce these diseases, many of which are in the soil, 
and thus greatly increase the chances of growing a disease-free crop of wheat. Cape 
barley also does well on stubble land, and produces as good a yield as oats, but has 
the disadvantage of being susceptible to many wheat diseases, and thereby increases 
those diseases in the land. Wimmera Rye grass will also do well in this district, and 
2 or 31bs. sown with the erop will produce quite good feed the following year at a 
small cost. By adopting a three-eouise rotation instead of wheat—fallow—wheat, cost 
of production per acre would be reduced, more livestock kept, thereby spreading the 
income over a larger number of lines, and any rise in values on these lines would be 
taken advantage of. The cost of producing a stubble crop is not nearly so great 
as a fallow erop, and by growing a variety of cereals and keeping more stock, the 
land would be kept in better condition than by growing the same cereal year after 
year.(Secretary, O. Borgas.) 


POWER TRANSMISSION. 


[Piaper read hy P. J. Oiimow at tJie March mfeeting of the Wirrdbara 
Ag ricM ural Bureau. ] 

Where stationary machinery is to be installed a little forethought in the laying out 
cf the plant, and later the study of various points in relation to belt drives and other 
forms of transmitting power, will help to smoother working of the plant. 

When putting in a power unit, such as an oil or petrol engine, for a specific purpose, 
as for chaffcuttiiig, the jmssible future use to which such an engine may be put is 
worth considering. Later it may be desired to drive a wood cutting saw, a grindstone, 
or similar outfit. If the engine is so placed that drives may be taken either right or 
left, or through overhead shaftings, then future additions to the driven plant may be 
made without difficulty. 

To place an engine in a small shed attached to other buildings often makes it difficult 
to find space suited to other needs. An overhead shafting under these circumstances 
is the simplest way out of a difficulty. 

All stationary machinery must be firmly ba.'ed. A good heavy concrete block for a 
large engine is best, but a small engine may be bolted to a solid gum block sunk at 
least 3ft. in the ground. 

When laying out any plant to be driven, care must be taken to have all pulleys in 
alignment. Too often in farm plants a little error in this regard means a belt that 
refuses to stay on the pulley. If correctly adjusted, belts rarely commit this offence. 

Belts and Pulleys. 

The belt on any unit must be cut the exact length, allowing for a reasonable amount 
of slackness. Tight belts mean needless friction and worn bearing^ on the pulley side, 
in addition to loss of power from the driving unit. 

To secure the greatest amount of energy from an engine and the driven machine, belts 
should drive from the underside of the pulley and not the top. A slack belt transmits 
all the power developed by the engine pulley, provided a good chemical substance is 
used to prevent slip. A belt so adjusted makes for easy power transmission. All belts 
must be cut square at the end, and fastenings adjusted to pull evenly. A belt badly or 
unevenly laced will often leave the pulley. 

Bright pulleys mean slip or loss of power. Care should be taken in selecting a 
suitable belt dressing. A makeshift will often make a belt cling to the pulleys, but 
will seriously affect the leather or rubber belting. Castor oil will harden a leather belt 
and finally ruin it. All kinds of home-made dressings are sometimes used. A good 
belt with proper care will give many years of first class service and is worth a goo<i 
standard dressing made expressly for the purpose. 

Tjeather belting is suitable for all classes of power transmission, particularly for small 
machines and small engines. A good rubber faoric belt, too, give years of useful service. 

When purchasing an engine it is wise to ascertain the normal working revolutions per 
minute, as it is then easy to find the size of pulley needed when putting in other plant. 

A large engine pulley means a dangerous speed wheu power is transmitted to another 
unit with a small pulley. For instance, a small chaffeutter with a heavy knife wheel 
_wut^; collapse if an unsuitable pulley were used when driven from an engine running 
wd ijttickly. At least a 20in. pufley on the cutter would be required. There is a safety 
limit in relation to all driven machinery, beyond which it is risky to go. A heayy 
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grindstone if over-driven will burst, and so will a heavy circular saw if run above a 
certain number of revolutions per minute. In these matters the size of the pulley on 
the driven unit governs the speed. 

There are fixed rules used by engineering experts, which cover the whole subject of 
machinery installation, and any engineering firm supplying new machinery will make 
recommendations when approached. 

M'any tyjies of bearings are now available. The newer ring oil form is most suitable 
for rapidly moving shafting, for lubrication is assured with little attention. 

Tor shafting such as that used in overhead work, special pluminer blocks, with correct 
methods for lubrication, are available. Th^e are easily attached to walls or posts, 
and must be firmly attached, for vibration means wear and loss of power. 

For special work roller bearings, although exx)en8ive, are much used in factory layout. 
Their use means ease of power transmission through loss by friction. 

A few further points in connection with leather belting may bo mentioned. 

Experts agree that a belt driven from the grain or hair side will develop double the 
pulling power, compared with a similar belt driving from the flesh side. 

So long as the original condition of bolting is maintained, the best use is being got 
out of it; but lack of attention means deterioration. 

A dirty, greasy belt may be cleaned by scraping with a wooden scraper, followed by 
a brushing with a stiff brush dipped in kerosene. Or another method is to wash in warm 
water, then grease and dry thoroughly. When belts are in constant use they should be 
attended to as soon as a too-dry appearance is noticed. A belt will generally slip more 
after a lubricant hag been applied, but will soon grip as the dressing becomes absorbed. 
A toO'Constant application of a dressing will shorten a belt’s life. Given reasonable 
attention a good belt will give years of useful 8cr\dce, especially where the other points 
mentioned are kept in mind. 


Othfr Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Booborowie .... 

9/6/34 

9 

Annual Meeting 

A. Fairchild 

Yandiah. 

10/5/34 

16 

Address—E. L. Orchard 

0. Borgas 

Yandiah. 

8/6/34 

18 

“ Enriching the Soil,” H. 
Meade 

0. Borgas 

Beetaloo Valley 

28/6/34 

14 

Address- J. 0, Hatter .. 

B. Giddings 

RedHiU . 

8/6/34 

14 

Address—C. Goddard 

S. Pengilly 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BROWNLOW. 

April 25th.—Attendance, 0. 

Breeding and Care of Horses.— Mr. G. Boocke, in the course of an address on this 
subject said marcs from which it wtis intended to bret'd should be ot a square 
build, short riblied, flat-boned and, if possible, staunch and quiet. 
be taken in selecting a sire; bad points should not be overlooked, the offspring 

were liable to have the eame faults as the parents. It paid to 

few of the reasons were:—A ready sale, attractive appearance, good and reliable 
workers A mongrel would eat the same amount as a well bred horse, and yet the 
^mOT Wo4lno?Cp condition like the latter. The 01yd<«dale was the popular 

horse in this district. Care of horses should be practised in every way. Qive plenty 
of flood feS Md ^low sufficient time for feeding during the busy times Grooming 
was^^rtWhile Hor^ should not be wtirked longer than from 4 to d ho";* 

(A. Steinbomer, Secretary.) __ 

FEAYVIIiLB. 

May S 4 th.— Attendance, 18. 

Mr. 0. B. Shearer gave box, 

Hand Fbedino Sheep.— The ^ Faehmaiiii recommended 

“Which la the best feed for hand fe^iw shwpT , ,tart untU the sheep 

T..w» 
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had 70 per cent, lambs. Mr. L. H. Watchel supported linseed meal and nuts for ewes. 
Before using this he had kept no lambs, but after feeding meal and nuts ewes had 
plenty of milk and looked after their lambs. The meal was fed in hay chafP at tiie 
rate of 2oz8. j>er sheep a day. He also stated that it was inexpensive. Mr. S. A. 
Bretag found that sheep did fairly well on ‘ ‘ heads left over from harvest. 


GREENOCK (Average annual rainfall, 21.57in.). 

April 9th.—^Attendance, 23. 

Blacksmith on the Farm. —^Paper read by Mr. 0. M. Boennfeldt:—Under 
present conditions it is essential that expenses be kept^at a minimum. In this 
direction the farmer oftentimes has to be his own saddler, bootmaker, carpenter, etc. 
The greatest time and money saver, however, is a blacksmith ^s shop on the farm. 
The initial cost of equipping the shop with the necessary tools, &c., may seem fairly 
large, but time will prove that money thus spent will be the best investment ever 
made on the farm. The shop should be fairly roomy—about 16ft. x 10ft. This 
would enable a fair-sized implement to be put under shelter in winter while it is 
being repaired. Site of Shop .—In choosing the site, care should be taken as regards 
the danger of fire in summer. An inexpensive shop can be erected as a lean-to against 
a stone or iron shed already on the farm. The north or north-east side can be left 
open, thus necessitating only 2 walls and a roof. The equipment should consist of 
liewt. anvil, £5; forge, £4 5s.; drilling machine, £3 ISs.; stocks and dies, £2; vice 
and sundry tools, £2. This would consist of several hammers, tongs, hack saw, files, 
chisels and punches, wrenches, ruler, centre punch and drills for drSling machine, etc. 
Total £20. Interest on this sum at 5 per cent, equals £1 per annum. These prices 
are for new tools, but at sales it may be possible to buy the above-mentioned in good 
order at less than half the price. Punches and chisels can be made out of old rasps 
or files or pieces of steel. For the forge I favor coke. It makes a cleaner fire, but 
goes out very easily. A few pieces of char^al will help to keep the fire going. The 
amateur blacksmith’s motto should be ^Be exact.’ All measurements should be taken 
to an eighth of an inch, and all places for drilling should be marked with a centre 
punch. When iron is to be bent, mark all comers with a centre punch. When taking 
anything to pieces care should be taken not to mix the nuts. Each nut fits best on 
the bolt from which it was removed. Keep all tools in their proper place and put 
them back after being used. This will save much, time and worry in trying to remember 
where they were last used. The best time to repair machinery is after using, when 
worn parts are fresh in mind. Be careful to hold the tongs correctly; if not, the hot 
iron will be frequently dropped instead of hammered. \^en bending iron, see that 
the tongs are holding the iron from above, and the cold end of the iron is resting 
against the bottom of the tongs. Iron must be worked very hot, otherwise the ends 
are likely to split. If they do, put back in the ftre. Heat to welding point, weld 
the split and continue. When making a fitting or any article that requires a lot of 
hammering and twisting, do not use iron; get a new piece of mild steel. In most eases 
the iron cracks or breaks when nearly finished without any apparent reason. When 
drawing round iron to a point, draw out as if it were a harrow tine. When drawn 
out sufficiently, break the four comers and it is practically round again. Welding .— 
When welding, most amateurs experience some difficulty. However, with a little care 
and patience some success should be achieved. Before attempting to weld see that 
the fire is absolutely clean; all clinker (melted coke oi coal) round the blast hole 
should be removed. This is important. Old iron is easier to weld than mild steel. 
When welding two bars, first stanch back each end to be welded, then draw the ends 
to a slanting point or lip. When putting into the fire, see that the lip of both pieces 
is turned upwards. If the lip is placed downwards the chances are that as the heat 
comes from the bottom, the thin lip will burn off before the thicker part is hot 
enough. Make a strong blast up and see that both pieces are heated evenly. When 
the part to be welded is white, and small white sparks are seen coming out of the 
fire, the iron is hot enough to weld. The bar which is to be.at the bottom must be 
turned whilst being put on the anvil. The other piece being placed into position and 
ready for hammering, see that the lips are welded down first; they are the thinnest x>art 
of the iron, consequently rapidly cool down. Care should be taken not to hit thin 
bars too hard Ijecause the iron is viery soft when at a welding heat. The thinner 
the iron, the quicker it gets cold, therefore have the anvil close to the forge. Bo not 
use any coal or coke in which any brass or galvanised piping has been heated for 
welding purposes. When working any iron or mild steel, make it fairly hot; it is 
easier to work and requires less man-power. The difference between st^ and iron 
can be told by the ring when dropped on the anvil. Iron has a dull ring or sounds 
whoiraas steel has a clear ring. Tempering ,—^Wheu tempering picks or chisels, plaee 

.to'fire, and heat to a bri^t cherry red. When hot enough, place about lin. of 
i^^^int in cold water; take out water and different colours will be noHeed working* 
doMfn from the hot end to the point. This (totusUy is the heat working back te w 
When the colours are almost at the point, cool off suddenly. The ^sel should' 
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until next! morning to set. Early in the morning cut down the carcass on both sides 
of the back bone. First cut out the hams, then the shoulders, the sides are then 
trin^ed by cutting off surplus fat on pieces of meat. Then the ribs are taken off, 
cutting 08 close to the bone as possible. Keep it smooth in order not to remove too 
much of the lean flesh of the bacon. After trimming the hams and bacon it is ready 
for curing. All trimmings can bo saved and put in tho metwurst. Cwtn^.-—Tli^ 
piecos of pork should first be well rubbed with a mixture of salt and saltpetre, then 
place flesh down in a pickling cask and aiUow them to drain foi^ 3 or 4 days before 
the brine is put ovei. This is to remove all ithe blood from the meat. Brine .—Salt 
51ba, saltpetre 11b., and 21g(alls of water. Then smoke until rich brown, 

White Pudding. —Two cheeks, liver, flanks, 2 loaves of Bread. Pepper and salt to 
taste; 1 large onion, a handful majoram. Boil liver 20 minutes, and cut off all the 
rind of tho meat used in the white pudding. 

Black Fuddvng .—Take all the parts of the head that are left, also lungs, heart, and 
kidneys, all tho rind that is cut off the meat used in the white pudding, Slbs. of 
boiled rice, and salt, pepper, and allspice to taste, iind 2 handsful of majoram and 
as much blood as desired. 

Metwurst .—To every 81bs. of meat add 4ozs. salt and Joz. of saltpetre, about 
1 handful of pepper to lOlbs. of moat, 1 wineglass full of brandy, and 1 dessertspoon 
of sugar. (Secretary, A. Schubert.) 


EIGHTHS PASS. 

March 26th.—Attendance, 15. 

Junior members Ron Hahn and Fred Boehm read papers on Packing Apples for 
Export*' teind “The Codlin Moth." Mr. B. Boehm gave a report of the visit made 
by Branch members to Mr. N. Wicks* nursery at Highbury. Mr. F. Gunter addressed 
the meeting on “Manures.** Mr. W. Ahrens tabled an excellent sample of locally 
grown Smyrna figs. 

Frost Control. —^At the April meeting, which was attended by 25 members and 
visitors, Mr. L. Plush read the following paper:—“Crops can be definitely saved by 
artificial means, proved by the test carried out in Mr. Bert Boehm's orchard by Mr. 
J. B. Harris (Orchard Instructor on behalf of the Department) last year. It does pay 
to protect apricots, peaches, currants, and vines. There are a number of ways in 
which frosts have, and are being fought; among the best known are smudging, flooding, 
covering, circulating the air, and heating. Smudging, by making a smoke screen, has 
proved unreliable here. It has given definite results one night and may be a failure 
the next should a black frost occur. Flooding is practised successfully in different 
parts of the world whera ample water is available and the land is suitable for it. 
Covering .—1 only know of one case of this method being done commercially in Aus¬ 
tralia, at Red Cliffs, Victoria, where an orchardist covers about 15 acres of sultanas with 
strips of bran bags, cut about 12in. wide, stitched together, wound on to rollers and 
pulled over the trellis by means of a small windlass. The bagging is kept several 
inches above the top wire. These are kept on during the danger period. It has worked 
quite successfully during two white frosts. In Germany vines are taken off the trellis, 
laid on the ground, and covered with sand, thus delaying the bud burst until the frost 
menace is over. Circulating the air has proved too expensive, but has been done 
successfully by tho use of explosives, and by the use of fans pumping the warier 
upper air downward. Heating with oil will be the universal means of attacking 
frosts in this State in the near future. It is still in its experimental stage here at 
present, but will spread rapidly as soon as growers find that it is not so expensive as 
was at first thought. Oil heating will ultimately be the cheapest and surest means 
of frost fighting. An acre of apricot trees in full bearing should yield an average crop 
of 4 tons of fresh fruit annually, valued at, say, £8 per ton equals £32 of fruit 
for the here. The cost of oil for that acre (one frost) at 6d. a gallon would be 
£1 10s., plus interest on capital outlay and depreciation (10 per cent.) on plant 
would be roughly another £1, making a total of £2 10^ thus showing a profit of 
£29 10s. over a similar acre that had not been heated. Tne whole plant sufficient to 
save an acre would not be much more than £8, plus oil, for at least three burnings. 
These figures are based on 60 heaters to the acre. Another important point to remember 
is that one must reckon the gross profit and not the net profit. It is necessary to 

prune, spray, cultivate, &c., whether a crop is received or not. The equipment 

needed for a local grower would be about 60 to 75 lard pail heaters (5 quarts) 
to the acre, costing about Is. 9d. each for 150 lots; several tested thermometers; 
an hlcctric alarm ^ermonveter—^there will be two of these in the district this year— 
a&d lighting torches costing about 15s. each. These prices may be improved on by 

buying in larg^ quantities. A storage tank and a tank wagon for distributing the 

oil would be very useful to larger growers, whereas a few old oil drums would suffice 
fior the small grower or for the man who is starting in <a small way. The heaters 
are usually placed in the centre of each square formed by four trees, with a double 
oi|i the windward side of the orchard. When filled the Hds are placed on them to 
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keep out the ram. The temperature aa a rule does not fall mueh below freezing, and 
equipment to raise the temperature 4° or 6“ is all that is necessary. Whenever heaters 
are started the grower should be able to keep them burning until after sunrise. 
The lard-p^ heater will burn for about 3^ hours. When the temperature falls below 
32® only about half are lit, and the temperature is noted. The temperature should 
never be allowed to rise much above 32® but as it falls below that mark light more 
heaters. The reason for not raising the temperature above the 32® mark is for 
economy. One or two extra degress of warmth burns up a lot of extra fuel that may be 
required later on in the night. Spare lighting fuel for the torches should always be 
kept handy. This is a mixture of equal parts of petrol and kerosene. A few drums 
of spare oil should also be distributed in the orchard in ease of a long frost, when 
it may be necessary to replenish the heaters during the night or early morning. The 
Americans have two or three heaters placed together and only one lit, in case of long 
frosts, to ^ve replenishing during the night. Replenishing can be done with a water¬ 
ing can with the rose off without having to extinguish the heater. Wood fires were 
tried out last ymr in braziers and open fires, both being quite satisfactory and cheap 
so far as fuel is concerned, but the amount of work that has to be put into it and 
the time it takes to light up as compared with oil rather puts wood out of the question 
against oil, especially if any large area has to be heated. I have mentioned black 
and white frosts. The white on the ground or on any object is frozen dew. A black 
frost freezes before the dew starts to fall. That is, the atmosphere is very dry, and dew 
point may be as low as 25®, and no white may appear, but every water trough would be 
frozen. These black or dry frosts are the worst, and frequently occur with a light 
breeze or drift. In America they call these black frosts ‘freezes.'* I am inclined to 
believe that frosts are becoming more frequent, and the only reason T can offer is 
the destruction of so much timber, cspoeially in the hills and higher ground. The trees 
hold the warmth longer than bare ground, and help to stop rndiation to a certain 
extent, wdiereas now the ground in the high lands cools off more rapidly and drifts 
down to the low lands, thus causing more frequent and worse frosts than hitherto." 
(Secretary, C. Verrall.) 


SUTHERLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 10.88in.). 

May 3rd.—Attendance}, 22. 

Poultry as a Sideline on the Farm. —Paper read by Mr. E. Twartz:—“At present 
farmers in this district are in financial difficulties thnough bad seasons and low price}s. 
It is therefore necessary to turn to sidelines as a means of balancing the budget. 
The rearing and keeping of poultry is not only a profitable sideline, but an avenue 
for the disposing of wheat. Sheds ,—It is advistiblo to have the sheds fairly close to 
the house. This saves time and fo^vls can Iv kept under observation. It is essential 
that the sheds should faexj the niortli, to shelter the V'irds from cold east 'winds. I 
recommend the semi-intensive system, for by this method the fowls are kept away 
from the implements and vehicles. Boost^t should ]»e at least 3ft. high, and care 
taken to see that they are strong and fimi enough to support, the birds, especially 
the heavy breeds. Concrete water troughs are better in the hot weather—the water 
always keeps cooler. Making a Start .—There are several well-recognised methods of 
making a start. (1) By purchasing day-old chicks and rearing them to maturity. 
This has its drawbacks, because one dc/cs not know whether the chick was hatched 
from a 2oz. egg or not. (2) By purchasing a pen of breeding hens iind hatching their 
eggs either wilh an incubator or under broody hens. (3) By purchasing fertile eggs 
and hatching them. Chickens hatched artificially are, in some w^ys, superior to those 
brought out under a hen. Broody hens almost invariably become mo-re or less infested 
with lice, owing to their prolonged inactivity. Some of the pests transfer their 
attention to the chickens as soon as they are hatched, with the result that the youngsters 
stlEirt life with a severe handicap. A hen will hatch more chiclks in comparison, to 

the number of eggs set. This may be the case occasionally, but far often the hen 

produces far less when losses from breakages and other accidental causes are taken 
into account. August and September arc the best months fior hatching and rearing 
chickens; the pullets start laying in autumn when there is a shortage of eggs 
due to the moulting season. Tt is not advisable to hatch in cither February or 
March. Chickens which are not hatelied in the right time are not the best. 

For best results the fowls should be fed on a mash—either we|t or dry. The wet 

ma^ gives a slightly better return than the drj% but it means more work. It is 
necessary* to mix the wet mash and give it to them every morning, wheroM with the 
dry it is oxay necessary to fill the hoppers when they are .^his w «.e 

prwstieal, be-iuse more fowls can be kept with the minimum of 

It is necesearv that the fowls bo given a plentiful supply of greenfe^. The best 
plan is to grow a plot of lucerne, which, when watered, grws throug^t .t**® 

It can Jso be cLffed and fed to fowls when no other greenfeed is 
The following mush is recommended:—Bran 201bB., pollard 

(Secretary, B. Schiller.) 
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GENERAL BCANAGEMENT OF FARM HOBBES. 


SUTHERLANDS (Av€rage annual rainfall, 10.88in.). 

April 5th.—^Attendance, 17. 

[Poper read by Mr, E, Schiller at the April meeting of the Sutherlands Branch,] 

The horse has boon described as ^‘man^s noblest friend''; he richly merits the 
designation. He is the chief source of power, and often the only one, on the farm. 
His peculiarities should be carefully studied, because a personal acquaintance with the 
pecularity of temper and constitution of the individual of the team is absolutely 
necessary in order to become a good horse master, and hitT pmnagement should be on 
lines calculated to ensure his maintenance in a high state of efficiency. 

For general farm work the nuggetty, medium sized, active animal with lightly haired 
legs has no superior. A big, heavy horse can never keep pace with a fast-moving 
team of free workers, and it is cruel to try and make him do so. Too much hair on 
the legs is a great disadvantage where horses have to work on sticky cultivated land. 
The mud sticks to the hair and forms big lumps, which soon become dry and hard. 

Work the fast horses on the rein where you have more control over them; the team 
will then also go square up to the corners, and if both reins are kept taut the horses 
turn the corners without treading on each other's hoofs. In the team, care must be 
taken that all chains are equal and each horse pulls its fair share. 

Feeding. 

This is the most important item of horse management, «nd the horsemaster must 
use his own discretion to a great extent. The mangers should not be filled and then 
wait until empty before another refill. The horse should receive at each feed just 
sufficient fodder as he will reasonably clean up. Under natural conditions the horse 
is a bulky feeder, and under working conditions bulk is essential to his feed, and even 
where concentrate feeding is resorted to, the admixture of chaff prevents over hasty 
feeding, and promotes digestion. 

However, the stomach of a horse is small, and it is evident that severe labour cannot 
be safely carried out on a full stomach, therefore feeds during hard work should be 
small and concentrated. Breakfast may be bulky, because some time elapses before 
work is started, and digestion has proceeded to a stage that will prevent an over¬ 
gorged stomach. Dinner should be a small and concentrated feed, because time for 
digestion is short, and weariness of the flesh will interfere with it. The bulk of the 
feed can be given in the evening, because there is plenty of time for it, and no work 
to follow. 

Oat's rank as one of the best grains for horses. They combine all the elements neces¬ 
sary for nutrition in such proportions that tho animal is able to consume a large amount 
without upsetting the digestion, and to extract the greatest possible amount of nourish¬ 
ment from it. Oats have been found to be the finest feed for horses of speed and 
those in very hard work. Horses are very fond of this feed, and will eat it in preference 
to all other grain. It probably comes nearer the requirements of a concentrate for 
horses than any other grain. The kernel is encased in a hull, which adds to its value 
as a horse feed. Oats may be fed whole or crushed. 

Water. 

Water first, feed afterwards" should be the general rule, because a horse's 
stomach is small, and water passes directly through the small bowel into the larger 
one, carrying masses of undigested matter with it. But it is not always x>os8ible or 
convenient to water before feeding, and the horse very often has a mind of his own, 
therefore, if one to hours elapse between feeding and drinking, stomach digestion is 
well advanced. Also arises the question, "Should the horse drink when hotf^' It 
wUl not hurt him at all if he is used to it, and on the farm the walk in from the 
paddock will in most cases have cooled him down sufficiently. Should any particular 
horse be inclined to drink too heavily or be griped in consequence, his trouble wUl 
cease if the bit is left in his mouth when drinking, as it prevents him from taking too 
much. The over-tired horse may gripe with very little, therefore special care should 
be taken. For over tired, thirsty horses, a handful of oatmeal or pollard stirred in 
their drink is very beneficial; the main drink can then be postponed until later. 

Grooming and Oollabs. 

The working horse, if in hard condition, cleans himself to a great extent by sweating, 
and a roll before returning to the stable gets rid of most of the dirt. But in tifie 
morning he should be thoroughly groomed. The secret of the art of grooming as an 
aid to fondition is to carry it out with speed and a will. 

Care of Shoulders and Fitting OoUars ^—^After a long spell and when work again 
|S res um ed the horse's shoulders should be washed with cold water immediately the 
eallaf**is removed; this will harden the shoulders and prevmit sores. For young horvaci 
as an aid to hardening or toughening the skin of the shoulders, these piurta eak he 
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awabbed daily with a strong solution of salt' or an extract made by the boiling of 
wattle bark> and if brought to work gradually there should be no trouble with sore 
shoulders. The shoulders where the collar sits must be kept clean and free from 
accumulations of dried sweat, grime, &c., that are likely to set up the chafing of the 
skin. Likewise, the linings and stufi^g of the collar should by regular attention be 
kept clean and soft instead of being allowed to become caked and hard with sweat, 
gi^e, ftc. 

Every horse requires its own collar, which should be properly and carefully fitted to 
vhim, and any necessary adjustments made from time to time as the horse gains or 
loses flesh. Bemember that a collar that fits a horse when in good flesh will not flt 
him when he gets poor, and vtoe versa. The collar should fit sufllciently close to enable 
it to lie quite flat, and bear evenly on both shoulders. If pressed to one side it should 
allow the flat of one Anger to pass all the way down between it and the E^oulder. 
The collar must be short enough in length to prevent undue rising, but not so short 
that it will press on the gullet or windpipe. The test is that the hand and wrist must 
be able to pass easily between the throat of collar and the neck of the horse. New 
collars are a frequest source of sore shoulders. Be sure they fit, and see that the 
horse is given easy work until the collar is moulded to the shape of the shoulders. 

Shoeing Horses. 


On many farms draught horses are not provided with shoes except, perhaps, in the 
wheat-carting season, when it is necessary for the teams to travel on the metal roads. 
When shoeing is properly performed and the farrier has knowledge of the structure of 
the foot ana the correct method of treating it, the results are quite satisfactory. In 
too many instances, however, there is both a lack of knowledge and a want of care, 
with the consequence that serious trouble often occurs. 

The frog is a most important part of the foot, and has many useful properties. 
It prevents the heel from becoming contracted. It supports the leg in a valuable 
manner, whether the animal is at rest or in motion. It prevents undue concussion, 
and with the heels and bars prevents slipping. Therefore, the frog should never be 
touch^ unless, of course, it is nece8.sary to remove a nail or dirt that may have 
accumulated in the cleft or amongst the flakes. The followmg rules should be adhered 
to as nearly as possible in the shoeing process:—(1) Bring the wall down to what 
it would be if natural friction had existed. (2) Fit the shoo to the outlme of the 
foot; rasping the outside of the wall makes it weak and brittle. (3) Never run the 
rasp over the outside of the wall, as it has a waterproof coat to keep in necessary, and 
out unwanted moisture. (4) The bars should not be cut away, as they are weight 
carriers, and the shoe should rest on them. (5) The shoe should have a true and 
level bearing on the walls and bars, and he as simple as possible, only suflicient nails 
to keep it Arm, and only as high as is necessary to hold. 

In the Stable. 


Horses as a general rule are more comfortable overnight in small yards than they 
are tied up If in a mob together, the bullies will keep them on ^e move, and 
dwrivrthm o£ rest and feed, but if the stable is divided into yards 
horws they wiU settle down and are easily handled. Provide proper stabling; see that 
there is shade in summer, and protection from cold winds in winter. 

The stable should be kept as dean as possible, and a bedding of straw put ^wn 
for tL Sht if the floor of the stable is wet. Should it be possible to keep the floor 
dry, the need for bedding should not be so great. 

The In Foal Mare. 

The mare’s plaoe in th« team should be that which enables her 

greatly minimize the risk of accidents whilst working. 

Care of the Foal. 



to work, we must be taken just as she come, 

eaa be owcome to a certam If ^this eannot be done, the foal 

in from work, and so S ghfS Hea^ milk 
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The foal should be weaned at five to six months old, and then reared in such a 
manner as will avoid any possible check. If stunted during the first year of the foal’s 
growth, it will never fully recover. 

Treatment of Wounds. 

Wounds open to the air or only covered by a light protection heal much more rapidly 
than those wrapped in filthy bandages, which are supposed to assist because they have 
been dipped in some irritating antiseptic. Stitching up a wound is the finest way of 
keeping harmful germs in, and introducing them if not already there, that can bo 
imagined. ^ 

In the dressing of ordinary wounds the following will generally suffice:—First: 
Provide good drainage. Second: Keep up a good blood supply by keeping the horse 
in a good, healthy condition. Third: Let the air play freely on the wound surface. 
Fourth: Clean the wound with some w>eak disinfectant. Fifth: Clear away dead 
tissue if present. Flies may be kept away by pine tar, eucalyptus, kerosene; if maggots 
get into the wound, petrol will bring them out, and turpentine will help the tissues to 
heal; but once maggots get in a wound they must be searched for every day, as they 
prefer working in rather than out. 


TARLEE (Average annual rainfall, 18.09in.). 

March 12 th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Lessons From 1933. —Messrs. A^ L. Molineux and D. G. Kelly gave papers dealing 
with this subject. Tlie two main points learnt during the year were:—(1) Avoid 
poor fallow by ploughing early and working well in the spring. (2) Learn what wheats 
to sow and w’hen to sow them. Mr. Molineux stressed the folly of sowing shell grit 
on land in this district. Mr. D. L. Clarke pointed out that while poor fallow would 
sometimes grow good crops, the best crops were usually grovm on the best fallow. 
Members discussed the question of the quantity of superphosphate to sow, and con¬ 
demned the practice of cutting down the quantity per acre. (Secretary, N. Clarke.) 


UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

April 26th.—Attendance, 22. 

Mr. W. 0. JohnFton (Agricultural Instructor) adclresscd the meeting on ‘‘Noxious 
Weeds and their Eradication.” The speaker emphasized the fact that to effectively 
control noxious weeds it was necessary to pull them up; if hoed they would most 
likely shoot again. Th© most serious noxious weeds mentioned were wild garlic, 
soursob, wild onion, blanket weed, mustard, Jamestown turnip, ailichoke, star and 
saffron thistles, and stinkwort. (Secretary, C. Neumann.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Gawler River .. 

28/5/34 

27 

Address—Mr. Hergstromn 

K. Roediger 

Black Springs .. 

29/5/34 

14 

Question box . 

K. Dunn 

Penwortham ... 

18/4/34 

12 

“ The Currant,” W. R. 
Birks 

A. Jenner 

Kosedale . 

28/5/34 

38 

Addresses—R. Rudall, 

A. J. Taylor, 0. Cundy 

S. Sincock 

Light’s Pass ... 

4/6/34 

27 

Discussion. 

C. VerraU 

Truro. 

18/6/34 

60 

Addresses—W. C. 

Johnston and F. C. 
Richards 

L. Davis 

Greenock. 

11/6/34 

34 

Address—J. B. Harris ... 

A. Schubert 

Stockport . 

18/6/34 

13 

Address—C. Gbddard ... 

L. Kloffer 

Wasleys. 

7/6/34 

16 

Address—C. Goddard ... 

C. Currie 

Sutherlands .... 

4/6/34 

26 { 

Address—C. Goddard ... 

E. Schiller 

Saddleworth ... 

1/3/34 

30 1 

Address—S, Shepherd ... 

F. W. Coleman 

Saddleworth ... 

~/4/34 

40 

“ Bulk.Handling,” R. 

F. W. Coleman 

Saddleworth ... 

4/5/34 

50 

Kelly 

Address—F. H. Francis . 

F. W. Coleman 

Sadffieworth ... 

29/6/34 

50 

Address—D. Russell ... 

F. W. Cc^man 
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YOBKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

SOUTH KILKEBBAN. 

May 9th.—^Attendance, 9. 

Cows ON THE Farm. Mr. S. Heinrich read the following paper:—“It is almost im¬ 
possible to do without at least one cow on a farm, while the keeping of two will ensure 
a regular supply of milk and its products right through the year. Many will remember 
the time when a small herd of cows proved a better proposition than pigs, sheei>, and 
wheat, but since the price of butter has fallen, one has to look for another source of 
income if farm sidelines are to bo made a paying proposition. It is a mistake to say 
that cows do not pay, even if it be only one or two; their real worth is not appreciated 
until they have been disposed of. To obtain an equal proportion of cream all the year, 
three cows at least are necessary, and care must be taken to see that all the cows do 
not go dry at once, and that the majority come into full pro-fit when the price of butter 
is likely to be at its best—from March or April onwards until about October. Since 
February 2nd to M:ay 29th my herd of five cows lias consumed 14 bags of crushed barley 
at 6s. a bag, and 10 bags of bran at 7s. 6d. a bag, af total cost of £7 19s., and cream 
and butter returns amounted to approximately £12, leaving about £4 profit for three 
mouths’ work, besides supplying the household with milk, butter, &c. Taking the season 
into consideration, the money put into cereals for the cow^ will be well repaid as soon 
as the feed makes better growth; the cows go right ahead instead of waiting to pick 
up condition. Most farmers keep cows only because they want the milk and butter and 
leave the women fo-lk to look after the animals. The farmer thinks they are a nuisance 
and that either sheep, pigs, or poultry pay better. Nothing goes well if you have no 
interest in it. Why not select a pedigreed animal of the breed that is fancied. Take 
the Shorthorn; it is a fairly good producer, and there is a fair market for any bull 
calves that are not kept for further use. I prefer the Jersey; a nicer and quieter cow 
no one could wish for. If treated kindly they can be handled better than any other 
breed, and are not troublesome to fences. It is a wise policy to breed nothing else 
than pure bred. A crossbred cow is often a good producer, but if one continue sucli 
breeding the result ivill be mongrels. For the 12 months ended March 20th, 1934, my 
wife milked three cows for 2 months, and one cow for about six months—equal to three 
c<iW8 for 13 months. During that time she made 6401bs. of butter at a net return of 
£23 78. 7d., and sent away 9()galls. of cream, showing a return of £13 Is. Id., a total 
of £34 8s. 8d. The expenses were:—1 bag of linseed meal, 17s. 6d., 5 
bags crushed barley £1 I Os., 11 bags of bran £4 Ss., and 6 bags pollard £2 Ts.—a total 
of £9 28. fid. Deducted from £34 8s. 8d. leaves a net profit of £25 fis. 2d.—^approxi¬ 
mately lOs. a week. These cows are not claimed to be record butterfat producers. 
Jersey cows are quiet, but the bull is not to be trusted. Keep a bull for breeding 
purposes, for a good bull is half the herd. All bulls should be locked in a small yard 
or paddock with plenty to eat or drink, and even the quietest of them should never 
be trusted.” (Secretary, R. Hasting.) 


Other Reports Received» 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Bute. 

15/6/34 


Address—C. Goddard ... 

H. Perry 

Bute. 

19/6/34 

17 

Annual Meeting . 

H. Perry 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CUMMINS (Average annual rainfall, 17.filin.). 

April 13th.—Attendance, 7. i- 

Skewng.—T he Hon. Secretary, Mr. K. Trigg, read the 
preparation for seeding it is necessary to start at harvest tim^the practical lamer 
^if at thiB timte select seed for the coming season and 

suit hia Darticular type bf land. When the seed is chosen it is in the prmer s own 
interest to see that it^s properly cleaned in order that it will 

combinA in the desired even manner. I favour dry pickling—not only because tests 
_A _i. under this treatment,’ but because it can be 



I hav^ used dry pickled ^ain m me ^ that does need cleaning 

undSTftJiir on toe main driving parte, and on one particular make of drill vnU 
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repeatedly break tbe main eaatiag unlee* the stare are 
must use his «wa di8eretio& about the time to sow each diflewnt 
as a lot depends on this. Just after harvest and before aeedinff is iwognlsed u the 
time for thehorses’ hoUday, After running on the stubble Md th^ being jnt to the 



when it ia wet to prevent the super getting wet/' s. a. v ^ i. 

In the discussion that followed it was the general opinion that wheat that had been 
pickled the previous year need not be pickled again for seed. Messrs. Palm Bros, 
made it a practice to only pickle Where they were going to reap for seed, thus saving 
much time in pickling which was deemed unnecessary every year. Heating the super 
stars was a method that was suggested instead of scraping each star. 


KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.52in.). 

April 7th.—Attendance, 19. 

Tkansport. —In a paper on this subject Mr. J. 8. Atkinson outlined the history of 
transport methods in the district before the erection of the railways and up to the 
present time. There was always the need of quick transport for primary produce, ancl 
transport development must t^e place just as advances have been made with cultiva¬ 
tion methods. The railways catered for heavy traffic, and at present the motor train 
arrived on Tuesday nights and a goods train on Wednesday afternoons. A few years ago 
It was pointed out that the district was not advancing in the disposal of primary pro¬ 
duce such as cream, butter, and eggs, and the branch secured a permit for freight ser¬ 
vice. This service had shifted a considerable amount of produce on behalf of farmers 
and the district as a whole. In the first year the value was £1,800, second year £2,600, 
and last year £4,000. The value of skins alone during last year was £687. The service 
commenced with a ton truck, then a 30-cwt., while last year it became necessary to 
purchase a 2-ton truck. For the future the carriage of livestock would have to be con¬ 
sidered. The truck now in use has made 82 trips to Adelaide within 12 months, and the 
service was the largest in the State. (Secretary, F. Ulman.) 


June 2nd.—^Attendance, 38. 

The monthly meeting was held at Mr. J. E. Beinke's residence. The annual report 
of the activities of the Branch was presented by the Hon. Secretary, Mr, F. R. 
Ulman. An excellent paper, ^*The Sheep Blowfly,^' was read by Mr. F. K. Parsons. 

WABRAMBOO. 

May 11th.—^Attendance, 30. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Paper read by Mr. A, Wagner:—'‘Each landholder should 
destroy rabbits wherever possible. The quickest method is by poisoning after the first 
rain with a poison cart, distributing phosphorised pollard and bran baits to which a 
few drops of aniseed oil have been ^ded. After poisoning, all burrows should be 
worked in on the cleared land and in the scrub; then all rubbish and trees on and 
around the burrows should be cut down and thrown on the burrows and burned on a 
damp day. Dry weather is the best time for any fnmigator, as the fumes have much 
more effect than when the air is damp. Bi-sulphide of carbon is very good for killing 
rabbits in burrows. The best way to use this is by pumping it into the warrens, or 
putting a little on a small piece of bag and then puling it down each hole as far as 
possible with a stick. Close all holes except one in the centre of the burrow. In this 
one stand back and drop a match into it, and it will explode through the whole burrow, 
and wBl kill most of the rabbits in the burrows. . The exhaust gas of an engine is 
very deadly, and I have had very good results with this method. It is slow but effec¬ 
tive." Mr, Oawford found S.A.P. the best for baits, and recommended adding a few 
drops of aniseed to the pollard. Mr. J. Sampson recommended ploughing in the burrows 
in summer. One day in summer was worth a week in winter for destroying warrens. 
(Secretary, F. Ohilman.) 


TADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

May 8th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Farm Economy. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. OL Spriggs:-^ 
^'Although the cost of production has l^n brought down as low as pbisible in most 
instanees, there are many small avenues where economy can be more rigidly enforced on 
f^rm, and with a little foresight the farmer may save himself many expensoa; A 
profitable investment on the farm is a blacksmith's shop so that mdilor tmMdrs 
made to implements, thus saving blacksmith's bills and valual^ tiins, - ^Tidco 
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{ood WM of horn til, auU give it a greasing at least twice a year to protect and preserve 
t, A yyd for luumeflo is i^bout 60-^0 clean unsalted mutton fat and sump oil 

Irfdned from the crankcase of a car. It can be used in the poultry yard, and if 
tainted on pemhes will kill lice and tick. Another very important saving is the 

(ttper bagSf which should be washed as soon as emptied. A good place is an old water- 
liole or disused dam, and left there to soak at least three days. They should then be 
hung out to dry, land will be strong enough to hold seed wheat the following year. 
3 tow a few vegetable on the farm. Sheds for implements should always be provided; 
if iron is too expensive a cheap shed can be made of straw. If the implement is loft 
in tihO wither the woodwork soon deteriorates. A good coat of paint or oil on same is 
a sound inyestment. See that reasonable stacks of hay are conserved in years of plenty. 
At least two years’ hay should always be on hand. Another way to protect profits is 
to cart out manure on to hard red patches of soil—^it tends to loosen them. Hoop iron 
should always be saved; it often becomes useful around the farm. Bagging around 
bales should be sown together for a tarpaulin to cover benches of the haystacks against 
fowls. They can also be used as sides for a cocky chaff wagon, as a covering for plants 
on the hot days, or las a windbreak. Old iron, kerosene tins, boxes, and binder twine 
should be saved when chaffcutting* it can. be used in many different ways, and so help 
to bring down expens^” Mr. A. Spriggs, in commenting on the paper had found 
mutton fat and sump oil equal to neatsfoot oil as a harness preservative. Mr. H. Kobelt 
thought stable manure could be spread on sandy soil to better advantage. Mr. W. Brown 
pointed out that more care should be taken with sheepskins; they soon deteriorated if 
left in the weather. A good preparation for sheep ^ins was Cooper’s powder sheep 
dip dusted finely over the skin before it was dry. Mr. F. Jericho gave a demonstration 
on setting a rabbit trap that he had made and patented. Members thought it would 
prove a success. The patent did away with paper, and gave the rabbit more plate 
space than the ordinary tin patent rabbit trap. (Secretary, E. Spriggs, Clove.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. ^ 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. j 

iSecretary. 

Taragoro. 

29/3/34 


Formal. 

T. Winters 

Taragoro . 

26/4/34 

— 

Formal. 

T. Winters 

Taragoro . 

24/6/34 

— 

Formal. 

T. Winters 

0*Loughlin .... 

24/6/34 

10 

Discussion. 

E. Pfeiffer 

Mount Hope.... 

28/5/,34 1 

8 

Question Box . 

A Myers 

Pygery. 

26/6/34 ! 

8 

Address—A, Day. 

A. Day 

Goode . 

30/5/34 

i 

21 

Address—W. H. 

Brownrigg 

B. Linke 

Koppio. 

31/6/34 

14 

Paper from Jonmal . 

1 M. Gardner 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

ALiAWOONA (Average annual rainfall, 10 . 29 in.). 

April 10th. 

Funoxts Disbasrs op the Wheat Crop.- —^In the course of an address on this sub¬ 
ject, Mr. R It, Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) said take-all had been 
very prevalent throughout the Murray Mallee during the past year, no doubt due 
to seasonal conditions which w'ere suitable for the spread of the disease. Although 
rainfall was above ajverage, there had been no heavy rains throughout the year to 
consolidate the soil, so that conditions were suitable for the spread of the di^se. 
Some farmers thought that every district had to go through a period when l^e-all 
would be bad. This was not so, and by employing the pro^r ni^od of cultivaUpn 
It a large ertent be controlled. Mr. W. Pauli said m the l^oroo district 

when take-all waa.very bad farmers were advised to grow oats, 
for hay, but to strip it as the best method of combatog teke^U. 
poverty of soil be a reason for take-all being badt Mr. ftriffiths 
Mm to make mneh difference whether the oats were graaed, cut, or 
^ sOm^ immune from take-all, and when sorni alirays had a beneflcial effwt 
on the Mil and a check to take-all. There waa no doubt po^ery ^ 

In tlut' noHh where the ground was stronger there never had been take-all to toe 

to,«. 
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of soil and prevented making a good seedbed. Mr, Griffiths said tlie modern di^ 
plough had very wide wheels, and it was possible to make a good seedbed, but it 
could not be compared with the mouldboard plough. Keplies to the following questions 
were also given by Mr. Griffiths:—^Most combines had narrow shares, was there not 
a tendency to bring up too much of the underneath soil and spoil the fallow ^en 
worked with this implementt Answer-, The spring-tine cultivator was not entirely 
satisfactory for fallow working in the Mallee, owing to the tines being strained by 
stumps causing irregular depth, and if the ground was hard they cocked up" and 
ran on the points. In 1.916-37 there were small patches of take-all through the crop, 
and a thistle was nearly always growing in the centre. Jrhis was always taken as a 
sign that there was take-all. If wheat was grown again next year the patch would 
be bigger, and continue to increase in size until oats were grown or fallowed. Amwer: 
Thistles were not a sign of take-all; all sorts of rubbish would be found growing on 
those bare patches. Is stinkwort likely to become a nuisance in the district? Answer: 
There was no need to fear that stinkwort would become a nuisance as it was in 
districts of higher rainfall; up to 20in. of rain a year. Would the heavy rainfall of 
last year have anything to do wdth take-all? Answer: Undoubtedly the frequent 
light rains of la.st year encouraged the roots to keep near the surface, and therefore 
weakened their resistance to disease. Does drake grow in the scrub? Answer: It 
was possible for small plants of drake to grow in the scrub and infest ground when it 
was cleared. (Secretary, J. Peiigilly.) 



Compstiton in the 1984 Bivsr Mniray Pruning Ohampionihipi. 


OOOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 17.22in.). 

April 13th.—Attendance, 8. 

A Review of the Past Season, —^Paper read by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. 
Trestrail:—"The year 1933 will long be remembered by the farmers of this district 
as one of the worst years in our history of farming. The year opened full of promise 
and continued so until the middle of September, when hot, dry weather set in and 
ended all prospects of a good harvest. The season opened early in Ajml, when a big 
thunderstorm broke over the district, and on many farms over an inch of rain fell 
in less than an hour. This rain w'as followed with good rains the following week, 
and thus enabled the land to be prepared and weeds killed in good weather, April’s 
rainfall was 188 points. May was cdso a good month, and 251 points were recorded. 
June was much drier, with only 58 points. July was] fair with 110 points. August 
was very good, 254 points being recorded, September also promised, well over 2in. 
were gaug^. October only , yielded 34 points. November 56 and December 30 points 
—12.49 for the year. Thus lOin. was the amount of useful rainfall for crop piurposes. 
The weather in October and November was very hot and dry, at times with frosts 
that spoilt many promising crops. We started working the land about the middle of 
Apiril, using the sundercut, and ;tumed over 60 acres of grass land that had not been 
cropped for about five years. This was harrowed later and cleaned up and sown on 
May 5th with Algerian oats at the rate of approodmately 501bs. seed and 751bs. 46 per 
cent, super per acre. From thit piece we cut 40 tons of hay and reaped ^6 oats. 
For the dry season this yield was a very satisfactory return. We next wonted up 
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wltt the disc 30 acres and sowed Free Gallipoli wheat, OOlbs. wet pLcllded seed and 
TOlbs. super, sow^ with combine on June;9th. This was on old ground similar to 
the land where the oats were sown. This x)iece yielded! about 12buBh. an acre. We 
then piecoeaed to get to work on our fallow, which, owing to the rough nature of 
the land with stone and mallee shoots, we hml to deal very carefully. A lot of labour 
was spent^ in clearing away bush that had grown up. The combine went over the 
ground twice and made a fairly good job of killing the weeds and grass. Twenty-seven 
acres of Free Gallipoli, were sovm with the combine on June 15th to 17th at the same 
rate as the previous piece, and this lot yielded lObush. an acre. This wheat seems 
a good doer, and can stand a long, dry spell fairly well. We next soweil 75 acres 
of Nabawa, dry pickled, on July Srd, finishing on the 2l8t. The piece was divided 
into two lands, and that which was sown first gave better yields. The rate of sowing 
was 7()lbs. seed and OOlbs. super. The returns were very light. Tlie whole piece 
yielding an average of 3bush. The frost seemed to be a factor in reducing the yield. 
The piece sown later never did at all well, owing principally to the dry conditions 
and heavy stony soil. Eight acres of Sultan were sown last, but the rabbits ate the 
biggest portion of this plot, and we only reapeil about 8 bags from the plot. Our 
whole wheat yield thus was approximately fibush. an acre. The lowrest for many 
years. Nio disease was noticed in the wheat crop. The oats had a little loose smut. 
Some patches of wheat in the stony soils died right off in November for want of rain. 
Tile rain registrations are those recordixl in our own gauge on the farnr\ 


MOORLANDS (Average annua] rainfall, 14.76in.). 

May 5th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Methods of Destroying Mallee Shoots. —Paper read by Mr. R. Wilmshurst (Hon. 
Secretary):—^‘*One of the first jobs on a mallee block is to destroy the shoots as 
quickly as possible. Scrub that has been Koltcd ,— Many people are of the opinion that 
a windy day wdth a north wind is best, but if the scrub is thick I prefer a slight 
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breese, beca^ the slow burn will kill more stumpa FoUowing this is the stubble 
burn. If the stubble the first year is not Ihick enough for a running bum I prefer 
logging it.first before fire raking; it makes a far more satisfactory job, and this can 
be done when it is too cool to bum. By dragging it with a full fire rake it 
makes a satisfactory job. If there is not much fire raking to do, March is an ideal 
month to kill shoots, and even if they do shoot again the heavy frosts will give the 
young tender shoots a severe shock, kilUng many of them. The second crop on new 
land should be oats, and it does not need to be a heavy crop to get a good bum, because 
oaten stubble burns very readily. Quite frequently in this district when poor crops have 
resulted the first year or two, the shoots and shrubs make rapid headway. When shoots 
get to this stage, say, 2 or 3 years old, thiere is only on^ remedy for them, and that 
is a sundercut, being unequalled for rough country. This should be done after seeding, 
the earlier the better, and what shoots are not dragged off with the discs can be cut 
with a slasher. The nest process is the cleaning up of shoots, spinifex, and other 
growth. For this a scrub rake makes a clean job, besides pulling out loose stumps, 
etc., and acts as harrows to the soil. After raking the rubbish into rows it can oe 
raked into heaps and burnt, l^s makes a reasonably clean job, and then it can be 
left until autui^ rains, when a bridle draught cultivator can be worked with ease, and 
it will be astounding the amount of stumps that are pulled out which were loosened 
by the sundercut. Worked over twice with the cultivator it is then ready for drilling, 
end reasonably good crops can be grown on the poorest land with this method. This 
may seem quite a lot of bother to farmers with large holdings, but if 200 acres less 
were sown and the extra time put into cleaning up the other more will be {gained. 
Where the shoots are thin, cut and leave them on the stumps, where they can be burnt. 
If this is done in Febraary or March quite a number will be killed in this manner. A 
grass fire is very severe on what shoots are left after previous croppings. Finally, if 
any stumps are left the grubber is the surest remedy.*' 


MYPOLONGA. 

Juno 21st.—^Attenance, 80. 

The Annual Pruning and Cow Judging Competitions promoted by the Mypolonga Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau were held on Thursday, June 2l8t, and a large number of 
visitors presented themselves at the luncheon served in the fine shed lent for the occasion 
by Mr. J. Victory. The newly*elected President of the Bureau (Mr, E. Llewellyn) 
occupied the chair, and among the visitors were Messrs. T. Playford, M.P., P. H. Suter 



^ Ifr* A. of Myfolooft, who wen the Vlrait fm Isolion of ihs Eivsv ttaonriy fmataf ITi MqrHtWir* 
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(District (Sovcrnmeiit Dairy Instructor), F. J. Cnwte, M. O’Grady, F. A. Halliday, and 
y. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau). There was an excellent 
entry for the Vine and Fruit TYee Pruning Competitions, the successful competitors 
beingVines: Ist, A. Wedd; 2nd, W. Vogt; 3rd, S. Kuchel. Fruit Trees; 1st, A. 



Mr. A. Hallldfty (Judge) with one of the Competitore in the Cow Judging Competitions 

at Mypolonga. 



Mrpolonga rnming Competitions, Competitors at work on the Apricot Trees. 

Wedd- 2nd W Vogt; and 3rd, C. Rowley. Mr. E. Leishman, of the De^ment of 
Agrieulture,’ ^d Mewre. W. Noles and B. Edson adjudicated. Mr. J. A. Halhday, of 
Mway Bridge, made the following awards in the cow 3 »dging:—Senior: 1st, D. 
Llewellyn; Suter Chip: let, L. Lodge. School boys: 1st, J. Lodge. (Secretary, R 
LleweUyri.) _ _ 

MURRAY BRIDGE (Average annual rainfall, 13.64dn.). 

April 18 th.—Attendance, 31. 

[Papers by Students from the High School.] 

SELECTION OF DAIRY CATTLE. 

[By E. Lehmann.] 

■r i. 1 . 1 i-nn nt n tvoc and breed of cattle suitable for dairy purposes it is 

In the selection of a type mu -o-aitions under which the cows have to live 
kdviaaUe to bear in ®*X “d wet aT shelter scarce, the Hght^oated. thin- 

e£n?t*li‘SjSst^ to do well unless special provision i, made to protect 
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them against adverse weather. If the cost of providing proper shelter is likely to be 
es^nsiye, select a type and breed noted for robust constitution. The heavy-coated, 
thick-skinned, fleshy breeds are better adapted for cold and wet conditions than the 
lighter-fleshed, thin-coated types. A very strong constitution is required to withstand 
cold weather, and to combat the many ailments and diseases that high-producing 
cows are subjected to. Another important factor to be considered in the selection of 
dairy cattle is fodder supplies. If the natural or prepared pasture is not abundant, 
and the dairyman has to resort largely to handfeeding, it would not be profitable 
to select a breed and type requiring large quantities of fodder; present prices of 
dairy produce will not permit much labour cost in the pj:oduction. of fodder supplies. 
Profitable results can only be obtained where the supply of fodder exceeds the require¬ 
ments of the cow's system, thus enabling her to turn the surplus into milk. If the 
supply of fodder is just sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the body, there cannot 
be a supply of milk unless produced at the expense of the cow's system, which will, 
in the course of a short period, ruin the cow and the dairyman also. T have observed 
throughout our swamp areas and the districts surrounding Murray Bridge, including the 
Hills district, that quite a number of dairymen have cattle totally unsuitable for the 
general conditions under which they are living. I have noticed Friesians and Shorthorns 
in parts of the district where the pasture is suitable only for sheep. Very little 
additional fodder is supplied, with the result that the milk supply can only be dis¬ 
appointing and unprofitable. Under such conditions the breed would probably be 
condemned because of the owners' lack’of forethought. I have also noticed in places 
where pasture is plentiful a type of cattle whose lack of capacity for the consumption 
of fodder is better suited to those districts where the pasture is less plentiful. Typr 
of Cow Likely to he a Profitable Producer ,—Commencing at the head, the eye should 
be large and docile, indicating a good, quiet temperament; the forehead broad, the 
nostrils large—a sign of good lungs; the muzzle broad, as this is the medium through 
which the fodder has to be gathered; the jaws should be strong and the horns of 
medium length, neither coarse ^or weak; the neck should be of nice length, well set 
on the shoulders and head, but should not show heaviness in the brisket—a very light, 
weak neck is generally a sign of lack of constitution. The shoulders should be &ep 
and moderately fine at the top. Looking down over the shoulders they should widen out 
in the form of a wedge; the girth and foreribs should be nicely sprung to allow plenty 
of heart and lung room. The back ribs should also be nicely sprung without being 
barrel-like; the stomach should not be carried high, but should be wide and deep, show¬ 
ing plenty of capacity for the storage of food; the body or middle piece of the cow 
should be of good length. A cow which has a round barrel-like body has a tendency 
to bloat, and generally is not a good producer. The back should be level, and gradually 
widen to the hip bones; the hips wide and level. A nice, even top line is desirable, 
but is not essential for good production, but adds to the appearance, and denotes 
excellent formation. The hindquarter should be lengthy from hip to pin bone; this 
has an influence on the length of the udder attachment; the pelvis wide, and the thurl 
bones prominent to permit ease in calving, and to give sufficient spread to the hind 
legs, thus allowing plenty of udder room between the thighs. The tail setting sbould 
be high rather than low, and the tail fine and long. The thighs should be lean and 
uncurving without any indication of beefiness; the hocks should be fine and strong, 
and not turn inwards, as this is a bad fault which usually accompanies poor udder 
capacity. Nicely balanced udders are rather rare, but the ideal type looked for com¬ 
mences high Jbetween the thighs, gradually curving outwards, and getting broader as 
it lowers, coming well down betwep the hocks and then curving and running forward 
and joining the under line of the body well forward; the teats should be nicely spaced, 
hang squarely, and be of sufficient size to enable easy milking. Kunning forward from 
the front of the udder, large milk veins should be noticed extending well foiward, and 
where entering the body prominent milk wells should be observed. These veins convey 
the passage of blood from the udder to the heart. Finally, the skin is an indication 
of the quality of the animal, and should be fine and loose on the fore ribe,^ which 
denotes a good circulation of blood. The side view of the cow should be of wedge 
shape from the forequarters to the rear, and from the top of the back downwards, 
and from the front to the rear. It is difficult to find cattle embodying all the features 
^ught for in the true dairy type, but it is what each breeder and dairyman should 
strive hard to obtain, and by careful .selection of the dam and sire best results can 
only be obtained. In conclusion, I wish to emphasise the need for selecting pure-bred 
stock, giving strict attention to the production performance of the sires' and dams’ 
Sneestom, bearing in mind never to purchase stock lacking a good strong constitution. 
My observations at varioua eattie shows have given me the impression that many dairy 
cattle •judges and breeders favor too greatly the very fine type of dairy cow, a type 
too fine to have the necessary constitution to bear the dual strain upon their systems 
of high butterfat production and the healthy development of their progeny, the 
result that both are impoverished, and become the subjects of ailments and dlseasea 
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SHAPING OP FRUIT TREES. 

[By L. LUHB8.] 

The shape of the tree varies with local practice. In Australia the usual shape is 
that known as **inverted cone” type. The reason being that the tree must be open, 
the limbs evenly spaced, and the amount of foliage on them even, and also by doing this 
the crop jproduced is spread evenly over the tree, and it simplides harvesting, sprajmg, 
and pruning operations. The type of tree from the nursery is either one straight 
stick or weak branches on it, or ones with stronger laterals which can be used as the 
main arms; this tree gains a year by this. On planting, the roots are trimmed of all 
broken members or any interlacing ones. The single stick is cut back to a suitable 
wood bud about 15in. to ISin. from the ground. This varies according to the type of 
tree. TaU growers have a shorter butt, and the shorter growers have a longer butt. 
During the first summer all unsuitable growths are removed, and then in the next 
winter the main arms are set in, usually three or five, according to the district. 
In the following winter the main arms are subdivided and secondary arms set in. This 
is done each year until the tree is sufficiently strong to bear some fruit. Then leave 
some fruithig wood on the lower part of the tree, and bring that part into bearing 
as the top part is still growing. The usual number of secondary arms for good districts 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW B00KIN6 ORDERS lOR SPRING, 1984. 

EGGS FOR HAKHING AND DAY OLD CHHXENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

BG0S. — It. 6(1. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD emOKENS. —ISs. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGOS. — It. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD OmOEEN8.-I5s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Ftee on Rail, DBUVERT.—OHIOKS—July to Septendwr. 

SsUsImry. BOGS—July to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their fiooks with 
only the very best of stock alsop pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the sise of the egg for exrort is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is oarefnlly sMeoted and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2oz8*, and a large percentage oonsideiably over. 

All Bggf and Ohiekens s(dd from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

produeed at Parafield. 

CAR1.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


f Futtbeir partioulars can be obtained from the Manamt Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agrioulture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDBHSOlf, Poultry Expert. 
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is about 20, but in poorer di»trict8 12-15. If one arm is much taller than the others 
nip out the terminal bud; keep doing this until the others have caught up. When 
pruning make use of the fact that if the cut is made close to the bud the new shoot 
^ows nearly in the same direction as before, but if the cut is well above the bud the 
shoot grows at right angles to the old stem. If the prevailing winds are always 
from the same direction, grow the tree in that direction so that it will not lean over 
with the continual force of the wind. 


NATURAL AND vSEEDED PASTURES. 

[By F. Bullbr.] , 

By a natural pasture is meant one which is composca of native grasses; a native 
grass being one found naturally in the location. A seeded pasture is one which has 
been established artificially, and may include either native or introduced grasses or 
fodder plants. Natural pastured are generally found on rougher and hilly country, 
and where erosion is serious or in the Northern pastoral areas where great distances 
and low carrying capacity jirohibit cultivation. In the Northern Districts Mitchell 
Grass and Spear Grass, and Salt Bush, &c., are probably the most important. The 
practice of seeding a ^sture is confined to better rainfall districts, which permit a 
wider range and better type of grass. Good seed and thorough ground preparation 
are required for the establishment of seeded pastures. The seed should bo of distinctly 
perennial strain and, if possible, procure ‘^mother seed.A seeded pasture can be 
one of two types—either temporary or permanent. A temporary pasture is one which 
is intended to yield green feed at some particular season. It can be used to rest 
or improve regular cereal or other cropped land, or breaking in new lands such as 
blackberry or bracken. A temporary pasture's duration is usually a short one, about 
one to four years. Suitable plants are:—^Rye Grass, White Clover, Cocksfoot, Wallaby 
Grasses, Subterranean and Bed Clover in conditions which suit them. The land prepara¬ 
tion for temporary pastures is not generally as elaborate as for long rotation pastures. 
These are grown on huid which is fit for cultivation. It is not often that a farmer 
wants to keep good arable land under pasture all the time, but he may put down 
grasses for 10«12 years until they deteriorate, then plough them up and sow with 
cereals for a year or two, when another pasture is put down. This process constitutes 
long rotation pasture. Permanent pastures are seen chiefly in poor scrub lands which 
are too rough to cultivate. To grow long rotation pastures the land must be well 
drained, as inferior plants take control if seeded pastures are slow. The seedbed must 
be firm and free from weeds. Fallowing is the best method of getting a firm seedbed 
if the land is not too valuable. A roller should be used to break down clods, and 
follow with cultivator and harrows. The seeding of permanent pastures must be 
shallow and even. To accomplish this cross drilling can be used. Sow thinly with drill 
or broadcast. Cover the seed by using light harrows or roll to consolidate, and loosen 
surface with harrows after. The land should not be too wet. A clean seedbed will 
avoid the use of a nurse crop. If a nurse crop is necessary use wheat or barley with 
thin seeding, and varieties not likely to lodge. Autumn sowing is probably best if it can 
be done early enough to give plants a fair start before the cold weather. Gpring 
sowing is all right if it is not followed too closely by hot winds. It is probably best 
to sow heavy land in autumn, as it would take some time to work it into condition for 
spring soaring. For manuring use not less than 56 lbs. to 841b8. of super per acre sown 
with the seed. Five hints dealing with the after treatment of seeded pastures:—(11 
Do not allow too much growth to go unchecked in young pasture, as ranker growth 
shades the smaller. (2) Out rather than graze in first year. (3) If grazing is neces¬ 
sary, cattle are preferable to shec^ (method of eating—sheep tug grasses). (4) Prevent 
from seeding by grazing or cutting. (5) To.p dress annuity with super, harrow, and 
lime. (Secretary, F. Gurr.) 


May 24th.—Attendance, 16. 

General Farm Management. —Mr. B. L. Griffiths (District Instructor) in speaking 
on this subject considered that there was no more important subject than this at the 
present time. He defined efficient management as the ability of a fanner in each 
industry to show the maximum credit balance between production and expenditure. In 
many cases, however, the management was taken out of the hands of the farmer. He 
thought that that was one of the factors influencing many farmers at the present time 
In dealing with wheat growing he found difficulty in giving advice because of the poor 
prospects of making a success in this direction in the low rainfall areas. He quoted 
fl$om the costing figures published in recent numbers of the JournaX and used statistics 
to illustrate*how difficult it was to make a success of wheat farming in the maPee areas 
#ith wheat'at 2 b. per bushel. He showed that 40 per cent, of the cost of production 
ttus for,interest and depreciation. With improved prices for wool there was added 
lllterest in sheep grazing. Mr. Griffiths considered that sheep should be classed as 
main industry in the mallee area, aud not a side-line. The best managers always 
realised ^at and In some cases classed sheep as the more important* Quite a number 
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attempted to make a sucm's as dealers. There were a few men who were born dealers 
and to most farmers there was little hope of making success in that direction, mainly 
because they could not keep in close touch with market conditions. The speaker 
suggested that a permanent flock should be built up; provision made for hand feeding 
in dry season and storage of surplus feed when it was plentiful. He gave details 
of the different breeds and methods of storing ensilage. Sidelines .—The lecturer gave 
details of management in connection with dairy cattle, pigs, and poultry. He showed 
that it was practically impossible to make cows pay in the low rainfall districts, but 
was most optimistic when referring to pig raising. His details of the experiments at 
Parafield in the feeding of poultry prov^ very interesting. In all cases he strt'ssed 
the importance of gfood stock and scientific feeding. (Secretary, F. Burr. 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Hate of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

1 

Secretary. 

i 

Coomandook ... 

28/5/34 

23 

Address—C. Goddard ... 

W. Trestraii 

Overland Comer 

.30/6/34 

10 

1 Paper—F. Sharley. 

L. Atkinson 

Overland Corner 

6/6/34 

14 

1 Address—!^. Goddard ... 

L. Atkinson 

Nunkeri. 

28/4/34 

13 

Address—C. South. 

E. Peltz 

Nunkeri. 

24/5/34 

H 

“ Piars lor Bacon,” S. 
Ydland 

E. Peltz 

Kulkawirra. 

12/6/34 

7 

Discussion . 

H. Elliot 

Pinnaroo . 

30/5/34 

29 j 

1 

Address—C. Goddard ... 

H. Badiman 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLABENDON (Average annual rainfall, 32.89m.). 

March 26th.—^Attendance, 11. 

[Piapers contributed by young members of the Bramoh.'] 

Poultry (Mr. M. Harper):—‘^Poultry farming in a big way, and worked with 
system, method, and a scientific knowledge of its requirements, has enabled this 
industry to become one of our most stable primary products. Knowledge, if only in 
an elementary form, may spell success to the beginner. He must be-a keen listener 
and also an observer. Ho may know a book of knowledge, yet lack a few essential 
points which may mean pounds of loss, or an inferior flock of birds, although ho may 
have started with highly productive ones. If egg production is the object, keep White 
Leghorns or Black Orpingtons. The Whites are good layers and lay a large egg; the 
Blacks generally lay when eggs are a good price. Opinion differs widely concerning 
the best breeds for the table. Orpingtons are much in favour, or a Leghorn-Orpington 
crosis makes a very good table bird. Housing .—Have plenty of room. Face the house 
east or north-east to catch the morning sun. There are too many draughts and too 
much driving rain from other directions. Avoid low houses—they are a nuisance when 
working in the shed, I suggest 7ft. high in front and 5ft. Gin. or 6ft. at the back. 
There should be plenty of chaff and litter on the floor. This provides a good scratching 
ground. Tlie wheat could be scattered among this. A fowl that will not scratch for 
her food is not much good. Perches should be of 2in. x lin. wood, laid on the flat, 
and should be movable to make cleaning out easier. They should be from 18in. to 2ft. 
off the ground. Keep all joints of woodwork free from vermin by pouring in a little 
oil and kerosene occasionally. Feeding .—^Laying hens should have a warm mash in the 
morning—^0 per cent, bran and pollard (two-thirds pollard and one-third bran), the 
other 50 per cent, being chaffed greenfeed. They should also have chaffed green feed 
agaiuj at noon and wheat at night (about liozs. to 2ozs. per bird). Be sure and keep 
a good supply of clean drinking water. This should be given at least once a day. 
Keep it in the shade. Much sickness and loss of birds are due to drinking water 
which has been heated by the sun. They should also have plenty of shellgrit. This 
can be placed in the nests^—it keeps the eggs cleaner than straw and does not harbour 
vermin. Nests can be made by cutting kerosene tins on the flat. Culling is necessary. 
At least once a year go through the flock and get rid of any old birds and any that 
are inclined to go broody unless you wish to set her. Twelve pullets will lay as many 
eggs in a year as 17 hens two years old, and as many as 24 three-year-old hens, so 
that it is necessary to place rings on the birds to distinguish their ages. ^ * 

The Sheep and its Peoducts (Mr, J. Langeford).—Sheep are classed into long- 
wools and short-woolfl. The production of clean wool is no greater under a full diet 
than one which simply maintains the condition of the sheep. Indeed, a sheep may 
lose somewhat in live weight without much effect on the wool production; but with a 
starvation diet the yield is seriously diminished. If the wool grows half an inch in the 
first three months it will grow half an inch in the last three. Poor pasture is shown 
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the thickness of the wool. Poor pasture causes the break in the fleece, and affects 
the price of the clip. Environment, climate, pasturage, and breeding exert consider* 
able influence on the productive powers and consequently on the character and type 
of wool the sheep produces, and are the chief causes of much variability in wool growtii, 
whose commercial values are so various as to necessitate the classing of wool. The 
fleeces of a small clip are almost as variable in type and condition as those of large 
clips, so that to give full value it is essential that small clips be graded for mteirket 
as well as large one^ but not so extensively. The number of fleece lines will be 
reduced to suit the clip being classed. Some of the chief factors affecting methods of 
classification are climate, size of flock, type of wool, conditions. Hence, definite xnethods 
for classing of small clips cannot be given. In connection with them jit is best that 
the common sense principle of vmiform matcliing of wool be adopted^ as classing 
cannot be effected with such perfect regularity as large clips. Each of the classes 
required should be made uniform and the lots as big as the number of sheep will 
permit. Mixed fleeces must be classed according to breeding and type. Sound back 
fleece wool is typed higher, sells more readily, and a better average price per pound 
is obtained. Olosaiwp.-—The following are the lines into which such a clip would 
probably be divided, with a description of the wools to be found therein:—Fleece wool 
—^AA: sound, good length, light condition, 64's upwards; A: sound, shorter, heavier, 
64*6 upwards; BB: sound, good length, light, medium condition, 60*8; B: sound, 
shorter, heavier, 60 *s; G: short, fatty or tender. In some seasons the number of tender 
fleeces may necessitate the making of a separate line branded ‘Flc* or even two lines. 
A Flc.: the finer condition fleeces; B Flc.: the broader tender fleeces. SJcirtings .— 
A Pcs.: the longest and lightest pieces; Pcs.: shorter and heavier; Bis.: probably one 
line of bellies, minus stains; Bks.: the earthy backs; Std. Pcs.: one line minus dags; 
Lks.: one linb minus dags. It is a very bad policy to allow dags and fribby ends to 
be included in a bale of locks or stained pieces, as the buyers do not pay for these, 
while the freight must be paid.** (Secretary, T. B. Brooks.) 

INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26 to 27in8.). 

May 17th.—^Attendance, 7. 

The Fox. —Paper contributed by Mr. H. Lewis:—<<The fox is an inhabitant of the 
following countries:—^North Americu^ Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. The red fox 
was unknown in America previous to 1760 at which time a number of them were 
imported from England and landed at Long Island for hunting purposes. They were 
first landed in Australia in the 17th century by direct importation from England by 
the Melbourne Hunt Club and let loose in Victoria for hunting purposes. They have 
extended to their present numbers from that time, until they are a menace to all 
States which are breeding lambs. During the last 30 years t^ey have spread with great 
rapidity through South Australia. Contrary to popular opinion the Australian fox i> 
no larger than its English forefathers and is consideiably smaller than the foxes of 
Northern Europe. The fox has one litter per year of 5 or 6 up to 10 which is born 
blind and remain so for 8 days, suckles for about a month, comes to maturity from 18 
months to 2 years and lives to an age of 12 to 14 years. Poisoning of Foxes .—^Whea 
laying bait6 of meat or dosing a carcass it should not be near a roadway where drovers 
may be travelling. There are many types of baits that can be used, I prefer parrots; 
most dogs do not like the smell and consequently there is less risk of losing same, it 
a bait should be moved by a fox. Wlien laying baits use a drag that has a strong 
smell near any places likely to be frequented by such as a solitary rush or tree in an 
open flat. Baits are better laid in pairs for a fox when not hungry arid unable'to 
carry two parrots is likely to eat one and carry the other away^ Stryohnine powder and 
bicarbonate of soda make the best and qtiiekeet poison to use. If fat is used a good 
mixture can be made by using 6Ibs. of fat or dripping with a ioa. of strychnine yrith 
sufficient soda. Boil fat and mix in ingredients and cut into! blocks before cold. V^en 
using parrots, poison the head as well as the body, for a fox will often eat the head 
and carry the body away, and thus a good skin will be lost. I am not altogether in 
favour of traps unless they hold their catches. If a fox loses a paw he is not so 
active and is then very hard to poison. I am in possession of a vixen which 1 ran^ 
down last season and having heard they make good decoys intexid to try and trap or 
lay baits around, it. Strychnine crystals do not dissolve when placed in birds or meat 
knd they are hot soluble in water; only in vinegar. For this reason I favour the 
powder^ form. Of the fox, Prof. Wood Jones says, ^^From a zoological point of view 
tlm fox probably repres^ts the most baneful disturbing influence brought about by 
htunan folly in introducing an animal into a new country.^’ (Secretary, W. Mayfleld.) 


KUITPO. 

May 2nd.—^Attendance, 9. 

C^iiF tbaaBiKU.—^In the course of an address on this subject Mr, B. Mbrris said the 
Ww ^ottld be dried off six ov eight weeks prior to eomirig in 'agaih.^ That was not 
aj^ye irihiple; eii^lally, in the spring, when feed was geM, although, ah a hile, It 
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was more di^ult to keep up the supply of milk. In two instances Mr. Morris had 
experienced trouble in drying off cows and had washed, and after disinfecting the 
teats, applied Stockholm tar to seal them and prevent the penetration of germs. That 
was quite effective and could be recommended. When the calf was born it should be 
left with the cow for 24 hours; at the end of that time the cow should be drenched. 
Mr. Morris did not recommend drenching prior to calving; it bad a tendency to upset 
the cow. The calf should be put out of sight in good, clean accommodation, with 
access to sun and light. When the cow was first milked it was easy to tell whi^ 
quarters the calf had sucked, and if any were weak it was a good plan to put the calf 
on them again to stimulate the flow of milk. The .calves were best kept separate to 
prevent sucking one another. Mr. Morris attributed one cow he had with * * pea teat ^ ’ 
to that habit when young. The most important period for feeding a calf was the 
first six months, and it was during that time that one built up a good or indifferent 
producer. The first week, as tho cow's milk was not of much value, feed 4 pints of 
fresh milk twice a day. The second week .3 pints of fresh and 2 pints separated twice 
a day; the third week 2 pints fresh and 3 or 4 pints separated and some hay. The 
fourth week the same amount fresh and more separated, the fifth and sixth weeks 
increase the amount of separated wilk. After that gh’e separated inilk with a little 
fresh, the fresh milk being a preventive of scouring. A good cure for scours was to 
feed the calf on fresh milk and add 2 tablespoons of floair with milk. Mr. Morris 
spoke of the old practice of placing a hot iron in the milk to be fed to calves as being 
a quick way of heating up the milk to the desired temperature. The calf should 
never be fed on frothy milk, and at three to six months could bo weaned and run in 
the paddock and watched to see how it developed. It was best to have a good breed 
of animal, but the most important thing was feeding. Mr. Morris spoke of the teat 
feeding of calves as being more natural than the bucket, but harder to keep clean 
and free from germs. He could not recommend a substitute for milk, and the cost 
of feeding on milk was not very expensive, the first week costing 3s. 6d., the second 
and third 28. TJd. per week, the third, fourth, and fifth at Is. 9d. per week, and it 
was worth while, even though all calves do not turn out good. Questions were asked 
and a discussion held on various points of the talk. (Secretary, J. Pickup.) 


SHNSHDIE IHPIEHENIS 



SUNGRADE 

Stnmp-Jamp Reversible Disc Plough. 

2 Furrow with 26in. Discs, 
Pole, Neckyoke and 2 Horse bar. 

Easy to operate. Light to pull. 


lUuHraUd Leafieif Prices, dfC,, on applicaiion. 


H. V, McKAY’S Sunshine Farm Machinery 

DISTBIBU'TBD FROM 

95-97, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

(a V. MoKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD). 











MOUNT COMPA8R 

AjsWal Meeting. —There was no exception to the rule of large attendances of the 
Mount Compass Bureau when the members held their annual meeting and social on 
June 7th. The committee had prepared a varied programme of musical items and 

^ort addresses by visitors and Bepaxtmental officers. Mr. A. Kidman presided, and 

lid! Ol neighbouring Branches, there were present Messrs. Jos. 

donutton, H. c. Pritchard (General Secretary), H. H. Orchard (Horticultural Instructor), 
and members of the Mount Compass Branch and their friends. Mr. Kidman reported 
that the average attendance of members and visitors for the 12 meetings held during 
the year was 46. Adtlresses had been given by Miss*" Campbell (Education Depart¬ 
ment), and Messrs. Ford on Banking,Nottage on ‘^Experiences in Africa,^^ R. Hill 
(Agricultural Instructor), Muller of Myponga, C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), 

Dr. Callaghan and R. Baker. (Roseworthy College), B. Leisliman (Horticultural 
Instructor), and K. Verco. Field days had been held on the farms of Messrs. 
Dowells, A. Peters, M. Jacobs, and Hunt. Special reference was made to the successes 
of Mr. 0. E. Verco who had beaten his own State record with one of his young cows, 
and Ml. Howard Peters who was second in the Meadow Hay Competition, Mr. Peters, 
sen., being a close runner up. Since December sheep and lambs from the district 
had topped the Adelaide market on six occasions. 

The work of the Secretary (Mr. C. E. Verco) had been highly appreciated during 
the year. Alter pointing out that all the successful people of the district were members 
of the Bureau, Mr. Kidman made a special appeal to others to join the Branch as 
they had ‘ ‘ everything to gain and nothing to lose * ’ by becoming active members. 

There was increased interest in the Junior Potato Growing (IJompetition^ and Mr. 
.los. Johnson, of Adelaide, presented a trophy to Don McKinlay who grew 2781bs. of 
potatoes from Hb. of seed. The rules of the competition provided that each school 
boy candidate was required to cut and plant the sets in the presence of not less than 
two stewards. In all other respects the candidate was allowed to have whatever 
assistance he desired. The potatoes were dug in the presence of not less than two 
stewards on the Tuesday preceding the Mount Compass Show, at which all entries 
were exhibited. Competitors were also divided into two teams (selected before the 
potatoes were planted) and a prize was given to the team growing the greatest 
quantity of tubers. Tom, Garden’s team won this competition by lllbs. in the weight 
of tubers dug. As this team was one boy short, it was given an allowance of a pre¬ 
arranged weight. 

The variety of potato grown was Carmen, and the seed potatoes were donated by 
Mr. Johnson. The following were the results;— 



Sets 


Crop from Hb. Seed. 

Team. 

Planted. 

Dug. 

Weight in Lbs. 

Tom Garden (captain) ,, .. 

.. .. 44 

41 

198J 

Linton Jacobs. 

.... 51 

38 

268 

Noel Jacobs. 

.... 57 

50 

230 

Arthur Stone. 

.... 47 

40 

124i 

Kelvin Peters .. ... 

.... 31 

28 

151i 

Sam Miller. 

.... 39 

37 

87 

Ray Chigwidden. 

.... 57 

57 

181J 

Harry Garden. 

.... 29 

14 

C6i 

Ronald Lane. 

.... 37 

19 

27 

Alex Anderson. 

.... 50 

48 

186 

Team. 




Don McKinlay (captain) ., 

.. .. 39 

39 

278 

Norman Anderson. 

.. .. 53 

53 

196 

Ben Peters.. *. 

.... 38 

37 

166 

Ray Richardson. 

.... 31 

31 

58 

Ross Williamson. 

.... 59 

59 

180 

Stanley Halos. 

.... 55 

45 

78 

Ralph Cole. 

.... 37 

37 

119 

Guiseppe Grotto. 

.. .. 45 

41 

135 

Douglas Chigwidden. 

.... 49 

48 

192 

Laurence Garden.. 

.... 53 

50 

193 

Bob Richardson. 

.. .. 22 

21 

35 


The winner (Don McKinlay) first of all dug the plot in wihioli the seed was planted; 
it was then hoed two or t^ee times and again dug. He applied bone and blood 
manure and super as well as general farmyard manure. The distance between the 
s^ts wtiCs 2it. 6in, z 2ft 6in, Linton Jacobs dug his plot one month before planting 
3ft. betire^ sots and used a bucket of super, sulphate of ammonia, and three bags 
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of Jowl manUTe. Noel Jaeobo ploughed and eultivated the plot several times and 
applied }cwt. super, icwt. bone and blood manure, and live bags of fowl manure; 
distance between sets. 3ft. x 5ft. 

After congratulating the winners on their success, Mr. Johnson gave a short 
address on growing potatoes. 

In the Flower Competition (for girls), the first prize was won by Miss Honda 
Peters, the other competitors being Naomi Dowell^ Joyce Chigwidden, Elizabeth Jacobs, 
Joan Dowell,^ Thelma Anderson, Mavis Anderson, Pris. Miller, Emma Haywood, Buth 
Dowell, Nellie Peters. Seedlings for this competition were supplied to each com¬ 
petitor and the blooms were judged prior to the show. 

Mr. Pritchard presented the trophy to the winner and spoke on the value of com¬ 
petitions in the work of the Agricultural Bureau. 

The musical programme was presented by Mrs. Wundersitz, Mrs. Bumbelow, Miss 
Wundersitz, and Messrs. Bumbelow and Solly. 

The Chairman announced the election of ofideers for the coming year as follows:_ 

Messrs. A. Kidman (President), H. B. Peters (Vice-President), C. E. Verco (Sec¬ 
retary), J. Sneyd, 8. Eokers, W. Hunt, B, Proctor, and W. .Tacobs (Committee). 


NABRXJNG. 

Ai^ril 14th. 

Management op Lucerne and Dairy Cows. —^Paper read by Mr. E. Wyatt:—‘‘The 
first essential in sowing lucerne is to have the ground well worked. Harrow the 
ground down well so that there are no air pockets. The seed can be sown on rolled 
ground. I prefer broadcasting the seed after the land has been sown with ibush. of 
bailey and 601bs. of super to the acre. Do not be afraid of burying the seed too deeply. 
I have had better results by harrowing two or three times than by only brushing it 
in with a bush. If the plants germinate and are too near the surface a dry spell 
may be experienced, and in this district it may kill the plants. If it is well ban owed in 
it is able to withstand any dry spells that may come along. My reason for 
sowing barley is that it comes off much earlier, and gives the plant a better chance 
to establish itself. The barley should be cut when it comes out in ear, preferably 
for ensilage; with the lucerne and undergrowth it makes splendid ensilage. If this 
cannot be done early, then the barley should be stripped and the straw left to protect 
the young plants, for when they are exposed to the hot sun and hot ground they 
very often get burned off. The lucerne should be grazed very lightly the first year, this 
will give it a chance to stool, but it can be cut if it grows well enough. • 

The year after sowing, topdress wth 3cwt. of super to the acre, and sow ^bush. 
of oats. This should be done with a hoe drill so that the plants will not be unduly 
injured. The oats should be of an early variety, and should be' grazed when 4in. to 
6in. high, then left and cut with the lucerne when the oats are coming out in ear, 
for loose hay. Graze or cut the lucerne the next summer; the following winter the 
plant should be well established. The following year it is supered again. On ‘oily^ 
ground in this district it is difficult to establish lucerne, but the trouble can be over¬ 
come by working the ground with as much grass and rubbish in it as possible. Work 
it with a cultivator or combine, and leave it in rows as left by the machine. Wlien 
a suitable rain comes—^and it must be a good rain—soak the luceinc seed for three or 
four days, and mix with barley, sowing at the rate of filbs. to 61bs. lucerne to the 
acre and ibush. of barley; this mixtuie to be broadcasted, then brushed in, but not 
harrowed. Tlie seed cjollects in the gutters, the lowest part of which is wet, the seed 
germinates quickly, and each shower waters it as the water collects where it is most 
needed around the plant. It should then be handled under ordinary conditions. 
Fifteen to 20 acres of lucerne should be put down each year so that a fairly young stand 
is maintained. The young stands grow much better through summer than the old 
ones, and provide much more feed at a time when it is wanted. The main swret of 
having lucerne right through summer is not to have 40 cows and 80 acres, it is much 
better to have 10 cows and 80 acres. There should be six acres of lucerne at various 
stages of age to every cow kept. Another important point is letting the cows graze 
it according to the rate it is growing. They should be ‘minded* on large paddocks 
when it is getting scarce, and kept from roaming all over it. An hour a day will 
give them a good fill of lucerne if it is a good length. To get the most out of cows 
they need a big variety of feed and plenty of it. This variety of feed should be 
put aside in times of plenty in the form of ensilage, lucerne hay, mixed hay, that 
is hay made from lucerne, grasses, and barley or oats, oaten hay, to be cut into chaff. 
The ensilage and loose hays can be obtained if the paddocks are worked as mention^. 
If put in early oats very seldom fail to provide at good hay crop in this district; the 
chaff keeps the cows in good heart and condition throupjh the slack times and early 
winter. At present (April 4th) my herd is having a little bran in the bails for 
the best cows. Afi&t milking, ensilage and lucerne hay; after dinner, an hour on 

g ood lueeme; after milking at night, more hay. I beUeve m feeing fresh co^ 
ran at this time of the year, so that they will hold at their production until the feed 
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is strong enough to support them. At present there are four cows ‘fresh in,’ averag¬ 
ing over 601bs. of butterfat per month, at 9id. per pound, they are bringing in £2 
88. per week, and they deserve the 48. to Ss. worth of bran they receive. If it was 
not for that their production would soon drop back twice what it costs to keep it up. 
When the lucerne is beginning to go off, the best substitute is ensilage, even (with a 
fair picking of lucerne about the cows have eaten it up splendidly. Try to work the 
cows so that they are in watered paddocks during the day and in unwatered paddocks 
at night. Wat<» should be laid on to every paddock so that they can have it at 
any time day or night. 

Do not turn the cows out in the paddock straight after milking; they should be put 
in a yard alongside those that are not milked; this keSps those that a,re not milked 
more contented and not anxious to get out. No stock whips or sticks should be used 
on ^e cows; they should be milked and handled in the yard, and moved about as 
quietly as possible. Milking shduld be done as quickly as possible, so that the cows 
are only in the ^ard a short time, and it gives them more time for feedix^ or resting. 
Never miss milking a cow until she has deffnitely got to go dry. If by going out some 
of the stale cows have to miss being milked, then do not go out. Since establishing 
lucerne on the property, culling the cows severely after testing them, and piping water 
to nearly every paddo(^, and providing plenty of fodder for the slack time of the 
year, the average prodnction of my herd has risen from 1871bs. of butterfat to 3691b6. 
—^nearly double their production—^which shows that attention and proper food is 
worth while.” (Secretary, W. Laurie.) 


TWEEDVALE (Average annual rainfall, 35.97in.). 

April 2nd.—^Attendance, 15. 

Type of Pig fob Export and Management op Pigs. —^Points from an address by 
Mr. Roy Baker. In opening his address he dealt with the best type for export"; 
there wore two carcass types, namely, porker and baconor. England required baconers, 
Australia, he said, had too many diffeicnt breeds. Points of a Bacon Pip.—^Phe 
baconer should be lean in the jowl, as head meat la cheiap'. Lights in shoulder, thinness 
of flesh over the shoulder; length of body was important. Levelness of the back, 
well let down loin. Depth of side and thickness of belly. Level underneath* and level 
along the back. Well-shaped ham, broad, well let down, and a mass of meat. There 
were four breeds, namely. Large White, Mid York, Berkshire, and Tamworth. The 
Large White, ho said, was not proving the right pig for export, but was a good sire 
on either the Berkshire or Mid York; it produced a fine caroass. He also favoured 
the Tamworth-Berkshire cross. Feeding of Pigs .—He stated thai there was a 7 per 
cent, gain by feeding meal; labour of cooking was not warranted. Rough foods, such 
as potatoes, should be cooked; salt should be added to these when cooking, to improve 
them. Always feed dry, never soak food fed in conjunction with water; fiood should 
be damped, but not be sloppy. Water should be handy at all times. Exercise .—Pigs 
remained healthy if allowed plenty of exercise, digestion was also aided, and a better 
carcass the result Pasture for pigs was essential It also lessened the grain to be 
fed. If skim milk was fed, it should b? fed on a scale of 31bs. to 51b8. of milk to 
lib. of grain If self-feeders were used it was a good plan to have the water trough 
some distance from the feeder, that caused the pigs to travel, thereby giving them 
the much required exercise. Pigs should have minoials, thel following Was advised:— 
201bs. charcoal, 20lbs. coarse salt, 401b8. bone meal, super, or nock sulphaite, Slbs. 
Epsom salt, Slbs. bi-carbonate, 61bs. sulphur, 51b8. sulphate of iron. The mixture 
slmuld be used at the rate of lib. to 21bs. to every lOOlbs, of grain. Breeding.-^ 
The boar was half the herd; he should be pure bred, active, of medium size, and 
idiould come from a 10 or 12 litter. Legs should be straight outside the body, “down” 
On the pasterns was a bad fault. Examine the rudimentary teats, he shoiUd have 12. 
The sow should have 12 good teats, well forward, the number of teats Had no bearing 
on the number of pigs she would breed. Dummy teats should be well developed 
and stand out from Ihe belly. Do do breed until 8 unontbs old, she wijll then have 
her first litter at 12 months. Feed the sow well. She should have twp litters a year 
for four or five years. Do not discard old sows, use them as long as possible. Breed 
the type that we» wanted overseas, le., the long, lean type of pig that has been 
'properly fed and' carries a larger percentage of lean meat. (Secrota^, B. Schapel.) 


McLARBN FLAT PBUNINa OOMFETmOKB. 

The annual Fmiung Competitions conducted under the auspices of the MeLarei 
Flat Araneh of the Agricultu^ Bureau were held on June 16th in T« Ingoldby^ 
vineyard Under the snpervision of Mr. <X Robertson, the energetic coeretary, Hr. P 
Wait, and a most efficient eottunlttee, the emnpetitione proceeded without a hitch. 
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The <nip presented by the B.A. & H. Society for the highest points in the Vine 
Section was won by Mr. B. J. Deane. 

Eighty-six competitors pruned in the Vine Section this year—record entry since 
the McLaren Flat Branch has been responsible for the management of the Com¬ 
petitions. To obtain a certificate of efficiency, a pruner must receive 80 out of a 
maximum of 100 points. 

This year, 153 certificates oat of a possible 172 were awarded—striking evidence 
of the high standard of vine pruning that has been reached by pruners in this 
Competition. The following table sets out the results:— 


VINE PRUNING. 


Judges—Messrs. J. L, Williams (Viticultural Instructor, B.A.C.), J. B. Harris, B. 
Leishman, and H. H. Orchard (Horticultural Instructors, Department of Agriculture). 


Competitor. 

B. J. Deane .. . 
Balph Townsend 
W. Harris .. .. 

A. H. King .. . 
T. E, Teusner . 

C. Cassetta .. . 

F. Price. 

H. Eatts. 

P. Penney .. .. 
H. Sparrow .. . 

H. Cox. 

J. B, Helbig .. 
A. E. Helbig .. 
Bon. Ward .. . 
C. Sigston .. .. 

G. Baldock .. . 

A. W. Osmond . 
F. H. Grohs .. 
F. Schurgott .. 

B. Sibley .. .. , 
E. G. Helbig .. 

B. Elliott .. .. 
Beg. Townsend . 
A. McGafiin .. . 
Bon. Elliott .. . 
J. Mitchell .. . 

A. Baxter .. .. 
E. B. Grohs .. . 
L. Manser .. .. 
W. Delaney .. . 

J. Ordish .. .. 
W. Harris .. .. 

C. Air. 

E. W. Boberts . 
Beg. Elliott .. . 

H. Alexander .. 

B. Low. 

D. Hunt .. .. 

K. Whiting .. . 
H. Easton .. . 

J. Sims. 

O. Wright .. . 

E. Baldock .. 

J. Piercey .. .. 

L. Ward. 

K. Broughton .. 
H. O. Helbig .. 
A. H. Turner , 

F. OCX. 

J. Keane .. .. 

F. Turner .... 

G. Wright .. . 
a Sphrrow .. . 

M. Sparrow ,. . 


cmr. 

Bod. 

Total 

92 

94 

186 

90 

95 

185 

90 

91 

181 

86 

93 

179 

87 

91 

178 

90 

88 

178 

91 

87 

178 

87 

91 

178 

89 

88 

177 

89 

88 

177 

91 

85 

176 

89 

87 

176 

89 

87 

176 

84 

91 

175 

88 

87 

175 

86 

89 

175 

81 

94 

175 

87 

88 

175 

87 

87 

174 

87 

87 

’ 174 

86 

87 

173 

88 

85 

173 

86 

87 

173 

85 

88 

173 

85 

88 

173 

85 

88 

173 

85 

88 

173 

86 

86 

172 

89 

83 

172 

86 

86 

172 

89 

83 

172 

87 

85 

172 

88 

83 

171 

87 

84 

171 

91 

80 

171 

85 

86 

171 

84 

86 

170 

82 

88 

170 

89 

81 

170 

86 

84 

170 

88 

81 

169 

85 

84 

169 

83 

86 

169 

85 

84 

169 

81 

88 

169 

84 

85 

169 

85 

84 

169 

81 

87 

168 

82 

86 

168 

86 

82 

168 

80 

87 

167 

86 

81 

167 

83 

84 

167 

79 

88 

167 
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Competitor. 

Spur. 

Bod. 

TotaL 

C. WilkscU. 

. 86 

80 

166 

Forrest. 

. 79 

87 

166 

F. M. EUiott .. .. 

. 79 

87 

166 

L. V. Turner. 

. 83 

83 

166 

O. Manser. 

. 82 

84 

166 

H, Gunn . 

. 79 

87 

166 

E. Waye. 

. 83 

83 

166 

Li. G. Osmond .. .. 

. 80 

86 

166 

N, Sparrow. 

. 82 

83 

166 

li. Storer. 

. 85 

80 

165 

R. Bilney. 

. 85 

80 

165 

T. Burgan.. 

. 81 

84 

165 

W. Stillwell .. .. 

. 78 

87 

165 

B. Powell. 

. 91 

74 

165 

P. Roe. 

. 78 

87 

165 

L. Rayner . 

. 86 

79 

165 

Li. Whitehead . . . . 

. 85 

80 

165 

Rex. Ward. 

. 82 

82 

164 

M. Hailstone .. .. 

. 80 

84 

164 

G. C. Cartwright .. 

. 77 

86 

163 

R. Wickham . . .. 

.... 79 

83 

162 

R. Gunn. 

. 78 

84 

162 

P. Wappler . . .. 

. 80 

82 

162 

C. W. Powoll .... 

. 80 

81 

161 

I. Seaman. 

. 79 

82 

161 

J. Sigston. 

. 79 

82 

161 

A. Cooper. 


80 

160 

A. Tickle. 

. 75 

84 

159 

G. Wright. 

. 75 

83 

158 

H. Baldock .. .. 

. 80 

78 

158 

R. Rfiyner. 

. 79 

79 

158 

M. Robertson .. .. 

. 84 

FRUIT TREES. 


84 

Judge—^R, 

Fowler Manager Blackwood 

Orchard). 


Competitor. 

Apricot. 

Prune. 

Total. 

A. Trcmbath .. .. 

. 87 

84 

171 

F. M. Elliott .. ., 

. 81 

88 

169 

J. B. Helbig .. .. 

. 78 

89 

167 

L. Ward. 

. 75 

85 

160 

0. Wilksch. 

. 78 

82 

160 

R. Townsend .. .. 

. 75 

82 

157 

G. Ward. 

. 75 

79 

154 

R. Elliott. 

.. 75 

77 

152 

B. Elliott. 

. 77 

74 

151 

W. C. Ledgard .. . 

. 61 

76 

137 

E. G. Helbig .. .. 

. 80 

— 

80 

H. Eatts. 

. — 

74 

74 

C. Bruce. 

. 68 

— 

68 

R. Nottage .. .. 

. 64 

— 

64 

C. Sigston .. .. 

. 59 

Other Reporta Received. 


59 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

<21arendon ..... 

Clarendon . 

Jervois. 

Knitpo. 

Narmng ....... 

Jmaokhmtl;i .... 

FInnis . . 

<hinenoy Oeek. 
Maoolesneld .... 

5I2IU 

23/4/34 

31/6/34 

30/6/34 

miu 

31/6/34 ' 
21/6/34 
28/6/34 1 
21/6/34 

14 

60 

23 

8 and 
vudtors 

19 

9 

10 

6 

10 

Address—C. Hill . 

Address—^A. R. Hilton... 
Address—Dr. Davidson .. 
Address—Dr. Callaghan.. 

Conference Report. 

Paper from Jotimal . 

Address—A. Codrington . 

Discussion. 

Annual Meeting ........ 

T. Brooks 

T. Brooks 

F. Baily 

J. Pickup 

W.Lawrie 

E. Paeoh 

L. Dunn 

D. JeE Gk>rdoii 
H.RoSi 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


SUBJECTS FOB BUREAU MEETINGS. 


If you have no other subject in mind, here is a hat from which you might choose when 
asked to contribute to your branch programme. 


The Home. 


General. 


The Farm. 


Dairying— 

Care of Milk and Cream 
Buttermaking 
Cheesemaking 
PiM— 

Bacon Curing 
Beekeeping— 

Honey 

Horticulture— 

Vegetable Growing 
Flower Growing 
Poultry— 

Dressing 
Incubation 
Hearing Chicks 
Turkeys 
Ducks 


Home Management — 

I Furniture— 

i Choice 

Repairing 
Needlework 
Knitting 
Rugmaking 
I Clothing — 

' Choice 
' Repairing 
. Dressmaking 
Pattern Afternoon 
Children— 

Care and Management 
j Cooking— 

I Recipes 

Recipes for Christmas 
Lunches 
Jam Making 
Fruit Preserving 
Fruit Drying 
Fruit, Value of 
Pickles and Saucc.s 
Sweet Making 
Exhibition of Home Crafts 
Christmas Gifts 
Home Nursing 


Inter-Braneh Visits 
Compt»titive Exhibition 
Flower Show 

I Practical Demonstrations 
I Social 

Music in the Home 
Good Reiding 
Hobbies 

1 Physical Culture 
Labor Saving Hints 
I Spring (leaning 
Entertainment in the Home. 


TBAY-MOBILE SET, 

In leply to a question as to the number of pieces of work in |l tray-mobile set, 
which WPS submitted by the Clare Brunch, Miss E. CVimpbell (Inspector of Domestic 
Arts, Education Deiiartmeiit) says the full set contains ihe following pieces; — 

1. Two tray cloths (one foi upper and one for lower shelf). 

2. Tea cosy. 

3. Teapot holder. 

4. D^oyleys, usually four of assorted shapes and sizes. 

5. Small serviettes, usually six. 

0. If a teapot mat is used there is usually a covei for the mat to match the lest of 
the set. 

In many shops smaller sets, comprising the tray cloths and two or four d^oyleys, 
may be purchased ready stamped foi working. 


WARTS ON COWS’ TEATS. 

Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) has advised the Secretary of the Gladstone 
Women's Branch of the Agriculttiral Bureau that the cause of warts on cows' teats, 
although not quite understood, is thought to be at least partly caused by leaving the 

^^^arts^ma^clear up spontaneously, but any of the following dressings will assist:— 

1. * Smearing with castor oil after milking. 

2. Painting with glacial acetic acid on dry teats. ... i 

3 Washing in strong soda solution. This may be done m combmation with 1. 
sixme authorities state that certain types of warts are contagious. 
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GOOD THXNOS FROM THE OVEN. 


[By Grace B. Armstrong, A. Marie Schrieber, and Mart A. MoPheb, 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, U.S.A.] 


(Continued from page 1496.) 

Part n.— Kecipes and Directions. 

PXTDBIKGS. 

CUSTARDS. 


Custards are products made of milk thickened with eggs. There are many 
varieties, but the same general principles for making them hold true for all 
methods of cooking. They may be steamed, baked, or cooked in a double boiler. 


BAKED CUSTARD. 


Equipment, 

1 mixing bowl 
1 egg beater 
1 measuring cup 
1 teaspoon 
1 double boiler 


1 tablespoon 
1 shallow pan 
1 baking dish 
1 strainer 


2 c. milk 
2 to 3 eggs 
I c. sugar 


Materials, 

i t, salt 
i t. vanilla 


Amount: 2 or 3 servings. 


Method, 


How, 

Scald milk. 


Beat eggs slightly. 

Stir in sugar and salt. Pour scalded 
milk Over them gradually. Add 
flavouring. 

Pour through" strainer into baking dish. 
Set baking dish in a pan of hot water. 


Bake in very slow oven (250^F.) until 
a knife thrust into the custard comes 
out clean. 


Why, 

Scalding will hasten the baking. If 
saving time is no object, milk need 
not be scalded. 

A smoother, firmer custard results when 
eggs are beaten but slightly. 

Eggs are less apt to coagulate if mixed 
with sugar before hot milk is added. 

Straining removes cord and any co¬ 
agulated bits. 

Hot water keeps the cooking tempera¬ 
ture around the custard even and low 
enough to prevent toughening of the 
protein. 

Too long cooking at too high tonpera- 
ture will cause the custard to separate. 


1 saucepan 
1 mixing bowl 
1 measuring cup 
1 egg whip 


1 strainer 

1 mixing spoon or i^tula 
1 tablespoon 
1 baking dish 


PRUNE WHIP. 
Equipment, 
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Moiteriah, 

Jib. prunes J Tb. lemon juice 

i 0 . sugar 6 egg whites 

Amount: 6 or 8 servings. 



Fig. 3.—Gutting edgewise with a spatula into the middle of the mixture. 



Fig. 4.—Sliding the spatula under part of the mixture. (This part is lifted 
again and folded over towards the oentre.) 

The cutting and folding motion illustrated with Prune Whip 
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Method, 


How. 

Look over prunes carefully and discard 
any not in good condition. Wash 
and drain in a strainer. 

Cook slowly until tender. 

Remove stones and rub prunes through 
a strainer. Return to saucepan. Add 
sugar and cook 5 minutes. Add 

lemon juice. 

Cool thoroughly. 

Beat whites of eggs until stiff. 

Carefully cut and fold prune pulp into 
egg whites. 

Slip mixture out of mixing bowl and 
pile lightly m a buttered baking dish. 
l)o not stir or mix unnecessarily. 

Bake 20 minutes in slow oven (300®P.). 
Serve hot or cold with cooked custard 
or cream. 


Why. 

By usmg a strainer it is easier to 
remove any gritty substances. 

Slow cooking permits the absorption of 
water resulting in a plump, full 
prune. 

Mixture should be smooth and of the 
consistency of medium-thin marma¬ 
lade or jam. 

A cool product will blend with the egg 
whites more easily. 

Air IS incorporated into the mixture in 
this way. 

Folding the prunes into the eggs rather 
than the eggs mto the prunes results 
in less breaking up of the egg. 

Careful handling is necessary to avoid 
breaking up the air cells. 

The large amount of egg requires that 
the mixture be cooked slowly. 



Fig. 5.—^Data Pudding. 

DATE PUDDING. 
Equipment. 

1 measuring cup 
1 mixing bowl 
1 teaspoon 
1 flour sifter 

Materials. 

3 eggs 

1 c. sugar 

2 c. dates 

1 c. pastry flour 

Amount: 14 servings. 


1 baking pan 
1 knife or food chopper 
1 egg whip 


1 t. baking powder 
i t. salt 

1 c. chopped nuts 
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RICE PUDDING. 


Equipment. 


1 

1 

1 


double boiler or steamer 

measuring cup 

fork 


Materials. 

1 c. rice 

2 c. water 
2 c. milk 

1 t. cinnamon 

2 eggs 


1 teaspoon 
1 strainer 
1 baking dish 

1 t. salt 
f c. sugar 

i c. raisins or currants 
1 Tb. butter 
Grated rind 1 lemon 


Amount: Enough to flll a large casserole. 


Method. 


How. 

Carefully wash rice by putting it in a 
strainer and allowing water to run 
through it. 


Put water and salt in top of double 
boiler and place directly over the 
heat. Bring water to boiling point. 
Gradually add washed rice, stirring 
with a fork. 

Boil 3 to 5 minutes. Then place over 
underpart of double boiler, in which 
there is boiling water. Cook for 30 
minutes. 

Add milk and stir slightly with fork. 
Cook for 20 minutes longer, or until 
rice is very soft. 


Add melted butter. Beat eggs and add 
with other ingredients, using a fork 
to stir them into rice. Put in baking 
dish; cover with cracker or bread 
crumbs, and bake in moderate oven 
(350°P.) until custard is done. 


Why. 

Unless unpolished rice is used, there is 
always a talcum powder on the rice, 
which when cooked causes the grains 
to stick together and results in a 
gummy product. 

This method prevents the rice from 
sticking to the pan. A fork does 
not break the rice grains as does a 
spoon. 

Constant watching to prevent the rice 
from burning will be unnecessary if 
a double boiler is used after the rice 
has started to cook. 

Milk is not added until the water is 
absorbed cause salt heated with milk 
tends to curdle the milk. To have a 
well-flavoured product, the rice must 
absorb the salt. When water is ab¬ 
sorbed, the milk may be added safely. 


COTTAGE PUDDING. 


Equipment. 

1 mixing bowl 
1 measuring cup, 

1 egg beater 

Materials. 

i c. butter 
§ c. sugar 
1 egg 
1 c. milk 


1 teaspoon 
1 mixing spoon 
Muffin pans 


2i c. flour 
4 t. baking powder 
i t. salt 


Amount: 2 dozen small cup puddings. 
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Method, 

Prepare according to the muffin method for plain cake (details of which will 
appear in a later issue). Serve with lemon or chocolate sauce. This pudding 
should be eaten as soon as baked, since it is not rich enough to keep it from drying 
out quickly. 


(PUDDING SAUCE.) 

Equipment, 

1 saucepan 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 

Materials, 

i c. sugar 
1 e. lK)iling water 

1 Tb. cornstarch or 
IJ Tb. flour 

2 Tb. butter 

Amount: 11 cups. 

Method, 

Mix together sugar and cornstarch. Gradually add boiling water, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Boil 10 minutes to cook starch thoroughly. Remove from fire. Add 
butter and flavourings. Serve hot on puddings or on cakes that serve as puddings. 


1 teaspoon 
1 lemon squeezer 


14 Tb. lemon juice or 
4 t. vanilla 

Few gratings of nutmeg 
Few grains of salt 


(CHOCOLATE SAUCE.) 


Equipment, 

1 saucepan 
1 measuring cup 

Materials, 

14 e. water 
4 e. sugar 

6 Tb. grated chocolate 
1 Tb, cornstarch 

Amount; 2 cups. 


1 teaspoon 
1 tablespoon 

4 c. cold water 
Few grains of salt 
4 t. vanilla 


Method, 


Row, 

Boil water and sugar 5 minutes. 

Mix cornstarch with cold water for 
thickening. 

Add grated chocolate to cornstarch and 
water; then add all to syrup, pouring 
slowly and stirring constantly. 


Why, 

Chocolate blends better in hot syrup 
than in water. 

Mixing with cold water separates the 
starch particles and prevents forma¬ 
tion of lumps when added to a hot 
mixture. 

Adding the chocolate to the hot syrup 
at the same time as the thickening 
results in a smooth consistency be¬ 
cause the starch acts as binder when 
the chocolate melts. If not held in 
place by a binder, the fat in the 
chocolate would cause it to float on 
the surface of the syrup; then when 
the thickening was added there would 
be an uneven composition. 


Boil 10 minutes. Flavour with vanilla 
and serve hot on ice cream or pudding. 
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FRUIT TAPIOCA. 

Equipment. 

1 measnrmg cup 1 mixing spoon 

1 saucepan 

Materials. 

^ c. minute tapioca Ijt c. liquid (fruit juice and 

boiling water) 

Amount: 6 servings. 

Method. 

Boil the tapioca in the liquid until clear, adding more liquid if necessary. Then 
add sugar and fruit juice as desired. Cool and serve with cream. 

TAPIOCA CREAM. 

Equipment. 

1 double boiler 
1 measuring cup 
1 strainer 
1 mixing bowl 

Materials. 

1 c. pearl or minute tapioca 

2 c. scalded milk 
1 t. vanilla 

Amount: 4 servings. 

Method. 

If pearl tapioca is used, soak in cold water for 1 hour, drain, add to milk and 
cook in a double boiler until tapioca is transparent. Slightly beat egg yolks and 
salt. Add half the sugar to the milk and the remainder to the egg yolks. Combine 
by pouring the hot mixture slowly on the egg mixture. Return to double boiler, 
and cook until it thickens. Remove from fire, cool slightly, and add stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Flavour and chill. 


1 teaspoon 
1 mixing spoon 
1 fork 


2 eggs 
^ Cs sugar 
i t. salt 


FIG TAPIOCA. 
Equipment. 

1 double boiler 
1 measuring cup 

Materials. 

^ c. minute tapioca 
i c. light brown sugar 
i t. cinnamon or to taste 
i 0 . nuts 

Amount: 4 servings. 
Method! 


1 teaspoon 
1 mixing spoon 

li c. water 
ilb. dried figs 
i t. vanilla 


Mix tapioca, sugar, and water. Boil 10 minutes, add figs and cinnamon, then 
cook in double boiler 1 hour. Add nuts and vanilla. Serve cold with whipped 
cream. 


CARAMEL PUDDING. 

Equipment. 

I saucepan 1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

" Materials, 

4 Tb. cornstarch 14 e. li^ht snga? 

14 c. boiling water 4 t* nuts 

Amount: 3 servings. 
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Method, 


Muc the cornstarch and sugar. Add the boiling water, stirring constantly. Boil 
about 20 minutes, or until there is no taste of raw starch, stirring constantly. 
Add nuts. Chill and serve. 

FARINA CUSTARD. 


1 baking dish 
1 measuring cup 
1 fork 


Equipment, 


Materials, 


1 teaspoon 
1 mixing spoon 


1 c. cold farina i c. sugar 

2 c. milk i t. nutmeg 

2 eggs 

Amount: 5 or 6 servings. 


Method, 


Stir the farina and milk together until they are perfectly smooth, then add 
slightly beaten eggs, sugar, and nutmeg. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) until 
firm. Serve either hot or cold with any desired sauce. 

INDIAN PUDDING. 



Equipment, 


1 double boiler 


1 teaspoon 

1 baking dish 


1 mixing spoon 

1 measuring cup 


1 fork 


Materials, 


1 qt. milk 


i c. brown sugai 

^ c. com meal 


i t. salt 

i c. dates 


i t, ginger 

i t. cinnamon 


1 egg 


Amount: 6 or 7 servings. 

Method, 

Place milk in double boiler and when scalded add the meal moistened with cold 
water, stirring constantly to avoid lumps. Cook 20 minutes. Turn into baking 
dish and add remaining ingredients except the egg. Stir well and when the mass 
has cooled somewhat, stir in the beaten egg. Bakci 1 hour in slow oven (300°F.). 
Serve hot with sauce. 


FRUIT CEREAL PUDDING. 


Equipment, 

1 saucepan 
1 measuring cup 
1 fork 
1 teaspoon 

Materials, 

li 0 . cereal, before cooked 
1 t. cinnamon 
1 qt« milk 

c. coffee cream 


1 knife 

1 mixing spoon 
1 baking dish 


2 eggs 
i c. sugar 

8 large bananas sliced across 


Amount: 6 or 7 servings. 


Method, 

The c^eal may be any fine wheat preparation, cooked in boiling salted water, 
Wliile warm, stir in cinnamon. Allow to cool. Add milk. Add slightly beaten 
^gs to the mi^rture, stir in sugar, mix well. Pour into greased baking dish; drop 
in evenly. Bake in moderate oven (350®P.) 25 minutes. Test as for custard. 
Serve hot or cold, 

A further instalment of Part II. will appear in next issue. 

(To he continued,) 
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Papers Read at Eyre’s Peninsula (West), Ceduna, July 4th. 


-JAM MAEINO. 

[By Mrs. W. PrBiFFER, O^Loughlin Branch.] 

Practically all kinds of fruit are suitable for jam. Some may not be quite so useful 
on their own, but make a good combination with other kinds cjf fruit^j Where the 
fruit can be picked from the garden it can be used just^t the rig|ht stage of ripeness, 
but when the fruit has to be purchased in cases, especially if it has to travel so-me 
distance, it has to be carefully picked over. Any soft fruit should be stewed for 
immediate use. For best results the fruit should be firm, but just ripe. Better results 
are obtained from slightly under-ripe fruit than from that which ia over-ripe. 

For the various kinds of fruit there are different methods of preparation. Apricots 
should Ik‘ halved and stoned and then weighed; plums likewise, excepting the Damson. 
Some plums are easy to stone, but some are not, in which case it is perhaps better to 
allow the fruit to boil without sugar for a while, and try to skim off the stones that 
come to the surface. But as this method is very tiresome—standing by the fire, 
especially on a hot day—it is preferable, if at all possible, to store the fruit beford in 
goes on the fire. It may take longer to prepare, but it does not tire so much. A shai^, 
stiff knife is necessary; cut around the fruit, then put both hands on it, and twist the 
hands in opposite directions. One half is then free, and the other is cut as close as 
possible to the stone with the point of the knife. When accustomed to this method 
there is less waste than by skimming. These fruits do not need peeling, but any 
blemishes on the skin should bo cut off. With the use of sugar, there are exceptions, 
but, as a general rule, Jib. to 11b. of fruit is sufficient, but with figs and several of 
the berry fruits ilb. is quite enough. Do not add water to any jam; it usually means 
longer boiling to make it set, and thus the colour is often spoilt. I usually add half the 
amount of sugar; mix it lightly with the fruit, and allow it to stand several hours. 
Warm the remaining amount of sugar by standing it in the oven, and add it after} the 
jam has boiled about 1 hour. Most fruits, with the exception of quinces, apples, and 
pears, should be boiled quickly; the latter need long, slow boiling to get the right 
colour. 

A reasonably largo vessel is more satisfactory than a, small one. If the pan is too 
small the jam cannot be stirred properly, which may cause it to bum. Always stir off 
the bottom. A, board about 3in. wide, tapered on one end to use as a handle and left 
wide at the other end and planed to rid it of splinters, and well scrubbed, is more 
satisfactory than a wooden spoon. A child’s wooden spade is quite good. While the 
jam is boiling see that it does not burn. It needs most watching until it comes td the 
boil, and more so when nearly done. When the jam has a glassy, transparent appearance 
and bubbles start to come and break into a number of little ones, which is called 
^‘jellying,” it is nearly done. Then it is advisable to tako out a little and pour it 
on to a saucer and allow it to stand in a cool place. If thin skin | hast formed on It 
when it has cooled, then the jam is ready. If, however, it is watery, it needs a bit 
longer boiling. When the jam has cooled off a little put it into bottles, either pickle jars 
or oitlinary bottles with the neck cut off. They should be thoroughly clean smd dry. 
If stood in the oven for a while to warm there is less danger of them craicking when 
the hot jam is poured in. Fill them right to the brim, as it always contracts a little 
#hen it cools. * When the jam is well cooled, preferably next day, it should have a 
nice ,flrm skin. It should be sealed, either paper pasted over it and labelled, or melt 
pare clean tallow and pour it over. It should be stored in a cool, dark, and dry place. 
fWhere storing space has to be considered, put into large jars and perhaps tins. Better 
'Results >can'be obtained from a small lot of jam—eay, lOlbs. or 121b8. of fruit—than 
from a much larger quantity. It can be watched mord closely, and it does not have to 
lioil so long, thus preserving the colour. 
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VSB8 QF 09VP MSATa 


[Miss L. SWEDEN, O’Loughlin Branch.] 

It is a problem of most housewives during summer to use up cooked meats, especially 
when the weather is bad, and all the fresh meat has to b^ cooked. One soon tires of 
cold meat for every meal, especially the men on farms. They all lool^ forward to one 
hot meal a day, so 1 have chosen some simple ways of making hot dishes from cold 
cooked meats. ** ^ 

These are some of the different dishes:—Stuffed onions and tomatoes; savoury 
potatoes; curried mince; potato pie; rissoles; cabbage rolls; hurry scurry; mince 
omelet. 

lur stuffed onions and tomatoes, savoury potatoes, the meat has to be minced, adding 
an onion to taste. Then put mince into a saucepan, adding a little water so that it 
doefi not stick to the bottom while cooking. Add seasoning; while this is boiling prepare 
the tomatoes, onions and potatoes. These should be nice and firm, and the size of a 
small apple, to get best results. The tops should be cut off and the inside removed 
with a teaspoon. The inside of the tomato, onion, end ^potato shells are put into the 
mince. Arrange the shells in a baking dish, add the mince, and put cap on, then bake 
slowly until done, which takes from ^ to 1 hour. In savoury potatoes the potatoes 
must be partly baked before adding the mince. These dishes are served with vegetables 
and brown gravy, if obtainable. 

Mince omelet is a very nice breakfast dish, especially when there is no bacon to 
serve with the eggs. Mince scraps of meat, onion, and pour into pan, and fry until 
onion is cooked; then beat up eggs and pour over meat; keep stirring until eggs are 
cooked. Serve on toast. 

Another dish made in a few minutes is called Hurry Scurry. Cut up very fine 
two big onions, and cut into dice a few slices of bacon. Fry this until lightly 
browned, then put in the pieces of cut up meat, and keep stirring until meat is 
heated through, then pour off fat and sprinkle * enough flour to make a nice gravy. 
Add enough hot water to the consistency of gravy; this, served with boiled potatoes, 
is very nice. 

Cabbage 3oVs. —Take enough outside tender white leaves of the heart as required 
and boil in a saucepan of water until tender. Boil a little rice, enough as wanted, mince 
the meat and add onion, salt and pepper to taste, and the boiled rice. Add an egg, 
then roll in cabbage leaves like sausages, and put into baking dish, and bake in a 
little butter, basting every little while. 

Mashed potatoes served with these dishes are very nice, and it is always wise to 
keep the gravy from roasting, for gravy served with these dishes imirroves them 
hrmensely. 


SOXJF MAEINa. 


[By Meus. D. Fagan, Assistant Secretary encode Branch.] 

Soup, if made well, can be very wholesome food for aduHs and children. Mo«lt 
soups are improved by having the stock prepared the day before the eonp is required, 
^he fat is more easily removed when the stock is cold. For just ordinary, sotrps, any 
meat and bones, cooked or uncooked, in fact, any savoury food, if iteih and goi^, may 
be used to make stock. Trimmings from joints, remains oi cooked meat, vegetables, 
gravies, bacon rinds, or ham bones can' all be used. The water in whieh the joipt 
has been ^ saved and used to make soup. j9ave the water from boildd 

Vegetables fuid mix it with the water in which meat has been boBed, and add eit^r 
||^ chlvp|N9d>n^irqgethble^ 9^, peas» If in it JfmhU liA qi 
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0 oup, or a couple of tablespocms of pea meal, or pea sausage, to th^ mixed vegetable 
and meat water. But the mixture must be boiling when the pea meal or pea sausage 
is added, and brought to the boil again and boiled for ten minutes* The mixture can 
also be thiohened with rice, sago, or com flour* 

Try the following methods:—^Usually 1 pint of water is needed for every 1 lb. of 
meat and bones, and 1 pint over for evaporation during cooking. This extra water may 
be added by degree^ to prevent the stock coming to the boil too quickly. Cut up the 
meat and chop up the bones small, so that the juices may escape easily, lieave out as 
much of the fat and skin as possible, put the bones and meat in, and cover with the 
water in the proper proportion. If you want nice brown soup, the meat may be 
seared first on a hot pan, and the onions may be well browned also. Add about a cup 
of water, place on a sharp fire, and stir occasionally till the bottom of the pot is 
covered with a kind of jelly, then add the rest of the cold water. The meat and 
bones may be allowed to soak in the cold water for an hour or so to draw the juices, 
place on the fire, and bring very slowly to the boil. Skim it well before it boils much. 
A teaspoon of salt added just before it boils makes the scum rise. Take care to remove 
the scum only, and not the juices, which rise also. Keep the lid off the pot till the 
stock comes to boiling point, then keep it on all the time afterwards. After it is well 
skimmed add the vegetables cut in rather large pieces. After the stock has again 
reached boiling point, let it just simmer slowly for at least 4 hours. Do not let it boil 
again; add a little cold water if needed to check the boiling. When done enough, strain 
through a colander; when cold remove the fat from the top. There will be a thick 
jelly underneath. This jelly may be used as the basis of different kinds of soups. 
If you want it clear, and the stock is not clear enough by straining, it may be cleared 
by using ^Ib. lean beef to each quart of stock, together with some cut up vegetables. 
Or use the white and shell of 1 egg to each quart of stock, whisk all together over a 
slow fire till boiling, then let it simmer for about half an hour, strain througjh a 
fine tea cloth dipped in boiling water. The albumen in the egg, or the meat added, 
attracts all the impurities in the liquid and clears it. The stock must’ be good and 
strong, as in the process of clearing, especially if the egg be used, some of the value 
of the soup will be removed. So it is better not to have it cleared; it is more •nourish¬ 
ing left as it is. Most soups are better if left for the second day, but they must not 
be cooked too long after they get hot. Do not cover either cold stock or cold soup. 
If required to keep for any time, boil up stock daily. Many elaborate soups can be 
made, but if good beef and boneii and vegetables are used, and the stock is made well, 
using split peas, rice, sago, and corn flour for thickenings, we can. reduce our meat bill, 
and still have good wholesomie food. A good way to use split peas is to soak them in 
cold water over night, then add them to cold stock and simmer for 5 or 6 hours, 
and then serve. If any one would like recipes for Asparagus Soup, Cocoanut Soup, 
Mushroom Soup, Mock Turtle Soup, Oyster Soup, or Lobster Soup, I will be pleased to 
give them. 


DAIBYINO. 


[By Miss B. E. Blumson^ Laura Bay.] 

The care of cows is a very important factor in dairying. All milking cows should 
have as much water as they will drink twice every day. They should be fed accord¬ 
ing to the amount of feed in the paddock. If there is plenty of green! feed in the 
paddock they will not need so much chaff, &c. Plenty of chaff and oats must be fed 
to the cows when paddoek feed is rfCarce. Salt or super is very good sprinkled, on the 
feed, especially where cows are lame and miserable, caused generally through mineral 
deficMey. Cows can be fed before or after milking, whichever is most convenient. 
The.ppw yard should be clean, large, and sheltered from cold winds. They can be 
fed jh&'nipee bags or large boxes* Have nose bags 8 parts full, and add a 5 lb. jam 
tb ft, of oato> (innre or leym, according to the amount of paddock feed). 
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CcrwB must not be ill-treated. Breaking in young cows is quite an easy task i< one 
goes about the job gently. In any case, there should be no trouble at all if the 
young cow has been petted and treated kindly from a calf. Ill-treatment is the source 
of nearly all the trouble. The cows must be milked regularly, and their teats washed 
in warm water, and dried with a clean cloth before milking. Every care must be 
taken when a cow has cow pox or any skin ailment. Massage the eow^s udder with 
Sulphur Ointment, and be very careful not to handle otlier cows after milking one 
with any contagious complaint. .. 

Calf feeding is a very important part of the dairyman's work, especially where 
heifers are concerned. Regularity in the feeding of calves must be practised to 
make a success of it. Young calves should be fed on fresh milk for at least a week, 
and at the present price of butter it pays to give them the good milk for three weeks, 
and then to slowly reduce the quantity of good milk (substituting separated milk) 
until they are about 6 weeks old. There is not much nourishment in skim milk, there¬ 
fore a little linseed is sometimes necessary, or two or three eggs beatem up in the 
milk when eggs are cheap is very good. Calves should be kept on milk until sSul 
months old, and, of course, given chaff and hay as soon as they will eat. The calf 
pens should be sheltered; preferably made with j)icket fences, and a roof over half 
of it. Do not let the calf pen get muddy in wet weather. If there is any green feed 
around, the calves ought to be tied up to a stake, in a different place each day, so 
they can get fresh grass. 

Cleanliness is essential in all stages of butter production. Separator, strainer, 
buckets, &c., must all be washed thoroughly in lukewarm water, using a clean dish¬ 
cloth and a good brush. All the crevices must be thoroughtly cleaned with 
the brush. All utensils must then be scalded with plenty of boiling 
water, and then dried with a j)erfectly clean towel, and put in the bright sunshine 
when the weather is fine. The Separator needs a certain amount of attention, too. It 
must be oiled well every day, and kept perfectly clean inside and out. Every little 
while the inside of the machine must be all cleaned out, us the oil gets thick and clogs 
the works, thus making it hard to turn. A very good cover to keep the dust out of 
the separator when not in use can be made from a sugar bag. 

Never run warm cream from the Separator on to cold cream. Oieam must be stirred 
every day, and will need to stand 24 hours mixed all together before being churned. 
In the hot weather it is advisable to do the butter early in the morning. Always 
avoid having the cream in contact with fruit, vegetables, or anything with a strong 
odour, all of which spoil the flavour of the butter. It is necessary to churn three 
times a week in summer and twice in winter. Good butter cannot be made frono stale 
cream. Churn the crea^n till the butter milk starts to come, then add a tablespoonful 
of salt to every fl lbs. butter, dissolved in a cupful of cold water. Chum until a 
solid lump, then drain off butter milk, and wash until water pours off clear. Boll 
and sift the salt (1 dessertspoonful to each pound of butter) and work in thoroughly. 
Then wet butter board, pats, scale tray, &e., and rub salt well in. Turn butter on to 
board, and knead well with a piece of clean linen, kept specially for the purpose. 
The linen cloth must be scalded, and dipped into cold water before using to absorb the 
moisture from the butter. When quite free from moisture, form into pounds, which 
should be a half ounce overweight, to allow for shrinkage, lay on butter paper, and wrap 
up neatly. The articles used in butter making must be well scalded and kept in 
a cool place awa/ from dust and flies, 

THE DANOEB OF FUES IN THE HOBQL 

{By Mas. M. E. BowsUi, Laura Bay.] 

Th^t flibs are active earrien of diseases is well known; but I am afraid wa are not 
10 careful to keep the plague down as we should be. They breed m> quick^^ in hot 
weather, especially in stables and pigsties, or wherever manure and hioisture celleeti 
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that strong measures are necessary to keep them down. They come to the house on 
people's backs, and stay with us as long as they are allowed to live. Nothing gives 
the housewife more trouble than flies, for they pollute everything they touch, and one has 
to be careful to protect food and milk, as a few flies settling on food, even for a 
moment or two, may cause illness. They carry germs from sick people, such as 
influenza, fevers, measles, colds, dysentery, and diarrlioea. Many children die of 
diarrhoea every year, most likely through infection by flies. They also poison un¬ 
covered sores, and are very dangerous to babies and small children, and so persis¬ 
tent that it is most difilcult to protect them from t^ fly pest at times. 

We should try to eradicate them from our own homes as much as possible. It is 
rather difficult on farms, but by burning dead animals, and cleaning stables and pigsties, 
much can be done to lessen breeding grounds. I think everyone should have fly 
screens and doors, even if they have to .do without something else to get them, as it is 
quite impossible for a woman to combat the fly plague if flies have free access to the 
house. For the windows, cheese cloth, on light frames, is better than nothing, 
but screen doors are as great a necessity as a table in the kitchen. There are several 
good sprays on the market. After using them*, sweep up flies and bum theuL. I use 
the *^fly swat" and And it effective, both inside and out under verandah and outside 
of screen doors. Flies usually come in for a warm comer towards evening, and are 
drowsy, so can be easily * * swatted,' * otherwise they are there early next morning, 
ready to pop in as soon as one opens the doors. The long sticky papers to hang 
up are useful, but if flies are very numerous the quicker way is to moisten fly 
paper. Milk, with a little sugar and formalin, in saucers also acts quickly and 
surely, as flies are thirsty pests. The materials are poisonous, so mush be kept out of 
children's reach. Ducks are good fly eradicators, and our stables were practically 
free of flies when we had two Muscovy ducks. 


AUBURN (Average annual rainfall, 24in.). 

May 25ith.—Attendance, 14^ 

BiPCtiiT Recipes. —The following recipes were read by meonbers, who also brought 
samples of the biscuits:— Bi>finnfs (Mrs. Glover) : Sozs. flour, 4oz8. each sugar and 
butter, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon water. Beat butter and sugar, add the yolk of egg beaten 
with water, add flour. Top—lozs. icing sugar, white of an egg, ard cocoanut. Mix 
icing sugar with whole of egg, spread over the dough (which has been rolled out ]in. 
thick), sprinkle with cocoanutJ or chopped alinonds, cut into lengths 3in. long, ^in. wide. 
Bake in moderate oven. Ujarganappy (Mrs. Burfleld) : 4 cup melted butter, 4 <*up 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup cocoanut, 5 small cups cornflakes. Method; Beat butter and sugar 
together, a<)d egg, then cocoanut, and mix well with coinflakcs. Use fairly hot oven; 
bake in cake containers. Afternoon Tea Biscmts (Mrs. Kirkbright); lib. S.Rt flour, 
Jib. sugar, 41b. butter, 2 eggs, a little milk if required. Mix butter and sugar to a 
cream, add eggs beaten well, lastly flour, essenco to taste; roll out, cut with a cutter, 
and bake on a floured tiay in rather a quick oven. Cmna Coa (Mrs. Morcom) : 2 cups 
S.R. flour 4 cup S‘Ugar, Jib. butter, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon each cinnamon and ground 
ginger 4 cup desiccated cocoanut, 1 dessertspoon golden syrup. Melt butter and beat 
all together. Add a little milk if too stiff. Monte Carlo (Mrs. Tansell) : 4oz8. butter, 
3oz8. sugar. 1 egg, pin'ch of salt, 1 tablespoon coffee epsence, 4 teasimon vanilla essence, 
fib. self raising wholemeal flour. Cream butter and sugar, add egg, then essence and 
wholeraeol. Put in teaspoonsful on slide, shape with back of fork. When cmd, 
join with filling made of 3ozs. icing sugar beaten ^rith IJozs. butt^, 1 teaspoon coffee 
essence, and a few drops vanilla. Shortbread Creams (Mrs. Kelly): Creain wHl 
together 41b. each butter and sugar, 3 eggs well beaten, jind mix well with lib. SR. 
flour and pinch of salt. When cold, join together with butter icing; one half may be 
coloured with cochineal. Chocolate Cream Biscuits: 12ozs. flour, 6ozs. each butter 
and sugar, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons cocon, 4 teaspoon carlwnab* soda, 1 teaspoon cream 
of tar^, 4 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tablespoon milk. Method: Cream butter and 
add eggs well beaten, then milk and flour, &c., well sifted. When cold, join 
with icing made as follows:—loz. butter, 1 cup icing sugar, 1 tablespoon boiling 
water fla^uied with variilla. Ginger Snaps (Mrs. Kench) : 11b. flour, ^b. each treacle 
and sugar 11b. butter, 4oz. ginger, 1 teaspoon carbonate soda, al few arops of essence 
Sf teSro mts PenniBoi): Soza S.R flour. 2oz8. each butter, uugar, 

aflfl waittuts, 2 eggs, vauilla essence. Orenm butter and sugar together, add eggs 
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and sifted flour, beating welL Chop walnuts finely and add with a little vanillft. 
Drop in small spoonsful on a greased baking sheet not too near together. Bake in 
quick oven 10 minutes. (Secretary, Miss Ii. Dennison.) 


BALUMBAH. 

May 12th.—^Attendance, 12. 

Recipes. — Orange Marmalade, —(Mrs. V. van Heythuysen) : Slbs. x>oorman’8 oranges, 
13 cups water, lOlbs. sugar, 3 lemons, juice and pulp only. Out oranges in thin slices, 
then add water and lemon juico and boil until tender. Stand over night, then add 
sugar and boil 25 minutes. Almond Slices. —(Mrs. Murphy) : 7oz8. flour, 4oz8. butter, 
4oz8. sugar, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 4ozs. aknonds, 2jeggs, cream butter and sugar, 
add eggs, beating each in separately. When mixture is light, add sifted flour and 
about 3 parts of blanched almonds, flnely shredded. When the last tWo ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed in, pour into shallow baking tin, spreading it well out. Split 
remaining almondB and scatter over top of cake, rounded side up. Bake in a moderate 
oven 15-20 minutes. When cake is coloured nicely turn out on to sugared paper, and 
out in fingers when cold. Nut Bolls. —(Miss V. Wohling): 2 cups 8.R. flour, 2 cups 
wholemeal, ^ cup sugar, 1 cup sultanas, 1 cup dates, fiozs. nuts (chopped), 1 teasipoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons each treacle and butter. Mix thoroughly flour, wholemeal, sugar, 
sultanas, dates, nuts (walnuts for preference), and salt, then add treacle and butter, 
which has been well heated and mixfd in a saucepan. Mix well into the dry ingredients, 
and if too stiff add a little milk, but leave mixture as stiff as possible. Fill greased 
cocoa tins about 3in8. from the top, put on lids and bake in a moderate oven for about 
20 minutes, with the tins standing up, then lay them down long ways, and bake 1 hour, 
turning every ^ hour. Wlien cool, cut in thin sldces and butter. Wheatmeal Scones .— 
(Miss H. 'Jericho): 4 cups S.R. flour, 1 cup wheatmeal, 4 tablespoons cream, a pinch 
of salt, and enough milk to mix into a nice paste. Roll out lightly, cut in shapes, and 
bake 20 minutes in a hot oven. Whole Meal Bread. —(Mrs. H. Ellis): Take 2 large 
cups wheat, cover with water and boil well. When cool, put through an ordinary house¬ 
hold mincer. Ingredients: 3 cups mincdd wheat, 4 cups white flour, 1 dessertspoon 
treacle, 1 teaspoon salt, ^ cup yeast, little water to mix. Make as for ordinary bread, 
allow to rise, knead, and allow to rise a se(*ond time. Knead again and put into tins 
to rise. When ready, liake for not less than 1 hour. It is essential that the dough be 
kneaded three times and be sure to include the treacle. Eocles Cakes. —(Mrs. J. 
Swann); Jib. flaky pastry, 2ozs. butter, 4oz8. each brown sugar and currants, loz. 
candied peel. Put butter in saucepan and melt, cut peel in fine pieces, thtn add 
currants, sugar, peel, and also a little grated nutmeg, and stir all together. Out pastry 
into rounds, put some of the mixture, fold edges over, then turn over and roll until 
currants can be seen. Moisten top and sprinkle with sugar, bake in a hot oven 15 
minutes. Bread, made ioith Wild Hops. —(Mrs. J. Franklin) : First dry the wild hops, 
then take twice as much as ordinary hops make yeast in the same way, and also 
the bread. There is no difference in the bread made this way and with the Shop-made 
hops. 

Hmockino.—P aper rend and illustrated by Mrs. Murphy:—'^Smocking is a very 
effective trimming for children's and women's clothes. It is very smart and easy to 
do. Many dainty and colourful garments can be made at a small cost. The simplest 
form of Smocking is done on flat material. A transfer is obtained and stamped on with 
a warm iron. It is not strictly necessary to have a transfer, for with the add of a 
pencil and ruler a suitable one can be made. It is necessary to make the transfer 
two-thirds larger than needed, as work usually smocks to about one-third of the original 
—therefore, if 2ins. of smocking are required it is necessary to 'have 6ins. of transfer. 
First begin working with tacking stitches, picking up each dot. When this is finished 
the work must be drawn together tightly—the tighter the better, because it is much 
easier to work. The appearance of the work is a series of small jpleats with a dot on 
the top of each pleat. The material is now prepared for working. Thread need^ 
with colour needed and work along each pleat with a stem stitch. This stitch holds the 
pleats firmly together. Oontinue working along or between rows with any stiteh 
preferred and finish off work with stem stitch, (hroolar smocks are very dainty. To do 
have a special transfer, and then it is drawn and worked as desired. CSrcnlar 
tnaomf smocked in different colours and stitches with a row of dainfy-coloured roses afld 
jeaves in betw^n make beautiful frocks for baby girls and smart blouses for girls and 
women.(Becretaary, Miss V. Wohling.) 


BEI^DIE (Average annual rainfall, 17.71iii.). 

, May 8th.--^Attendance, 28. 

, Sister Ckmy of the Jamestown Hospital demonstrated an infairt'li .layeitse, sbowittg 
the advantage of modem garments agidnst old-fa^iionod baby elo&es.. Vrcmb toe 
4iseiiM|sn lb Jeamed that infants^ clothing shoi^d mily ;be blued onea a w«<^ am 
iodiufSttei iefiwr be used in washing. Viyeua wool was reooininilndie^ 
knitfllg in^ts' garments. (Beeretary, Mrs. A* Cummings.y 
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GLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.56in.). 

May 6th.—^Attexniancd, 29. 

Entertaining Young and Old.—M rs. H. Bowley in the course of an address on this 
subject said entertaining meant to engage the attention agreeably, to amuse with that 
which makes the time pass pleasantly, or to divert or to receive into one's home. 
Entertainment was provided oven for baby age, rattles, toys, &c., then to the kindergarten 
stage and from there to school days. After school hours childrens’ playgrounds 
were the source of entertainment to most children. Libraries were another form for the 
older child. Picnics were a healthy source of entertainment. Then in high school life 
^there were sports clubs as well as the scholastic side. After school life there were 
sports to entertain, community singing, music, bridge, knitting, and if older, conversa¬ 
tion. Mrs. Deland also spoke. She said at one time sport was only considered for the 
young but now-a-days quite elderly folk took part in croquet, bowls, and bridge. One 
had only to go to the beaches during summer to see jjeople of all ages getting enter¬ 
tainment and variety out of mixed bathing. When summed up “We are only as old 
as we feel.” The shingled head as well as modern fashions were also adopted by 
many elderly folk. There were compensations for the really elderly folk, they had 
store houses of reminiscences which were the resting places of many recollections. The 
best and kindest way to entertain the old was to allow them do the entertaining. 
Listen to them patiently and intelligently, thus they will be pleased and the listener 
will And that his time has not been spent in vain. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Pollock.) 

LAURA BAY. 

. May 8th,—Attendance, 13. 

Pastry. —Paper read bj Miss T. Barnett:—“There are three kinds of pastry:— 
Short crust, so-called because short and crumbly when cooked, used for Cornish pasties 
and all fruit pies, except apple pie; flaky pastry, so-called because in flakes or layers 
when cooked, used for apple pie and all meat pies, except Oomish pasties; suet crust, 
made with suet as shortening, used for boiled pudding, boiled dumplings, &c. Pastry 
should be made in a cool, airy place, put on a clean, cold oven slide, and baked in a 
hot oven. See that the oven is hot for flaky pastry or short crust, and the saucepan 
of water boiling for suet crust. Sift flour, salt and baking powder to remove lumps, 
mix thoroughly, and enclose air. Rub fat into flour with tips of Angers, raising 
fingers out of flour so that the air may mix with the flour as it falls. Handle pastry 
aa little as possible, but lightly and quickly. Do not knead short or suet crust; use as 
little water as possible; the dough must be stiff and in one lump. Make dough for 
puff pastry fairly moist, and knead it well before adding fat. Roll pastry with a 
firm even pressure away from you—never sideways. Pastry should not be put over 
the contents of a pie whilst hot; the steam will make the underlayers of the pastry 
sodden. While pastry is in the oven, open the door of oven very seldom—never within 
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the first five minutes. Small holes should be made in pastry that is covering meat 
pies to allow the gases from the meat to escape. When pastry is woked in an open 
tart tin it should be well pricked to prevent it from rising too high in the centre. 
h^gredients for PfMtry. —^Ib. fiiour, 1 gill water (cold), ilb. fat or suet, J teaspoon 
baking powder, pinch salt. To test oven heat sprinkle a little flour on cold oven 
slide and place in oven. The flour should become dark brown in 30 seconds, or a 
piece of paper should turn dark brown in the same time. 

Beoipes for Biscuits Given by Mrs. F. Edson. —Plain Biapuits .—Melt ilb. butter 
in i pint warm milk, 2 eggs, beat 1 minute. Stir these into i lb. flour, make a 
stiff paste, roll it thin, cut into plain circlets the size^of the top of a tumbler, and 
bake 10 to 12 minutes. Gmger NuU ,—Rub 6oza. of butter or good dripping into 
l^lbs. of flour, add 1 teaspoon soda, 2 ozs. powdered ginger, Jib. treacle. Make into 
nuts, bake on greased tins in a moderate oven 15 minutes. Dripping can be used 
instead of butter. (Secretary, Mrs. Morrison.) 

PARBAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.64in.). 

May 22nd.—Attendance, 10. 

Farm Life Experiences. —Paper read by Mrs. Hamilton:—‘^Most of my life has 
been spent on a farm, and I have had the usual experience of most rural women. 
Looking back I am struck with the many changes and different methods of doing 
things. We feed the cows, milk them, and treat them much the same as 40 years 
ago, but we deal with the milk and cream in quite a different way. Instead of the 
old-fashioned, roomy dairy with the milk pans set around for cream we have the 
separator. Again, we pell the cream, not the butter, and send it to market at once. 
Years ago we made it into butter with the wooden churn, and sold it where we could. 
It generally went to the nearest store. Butter prices rose and fell in those times 
much the same as they do to-day. Poultry were handled much the same as to-day, 
except that now wt hatch with an incubator and keep the chicks warm in a brooder. 
We buy day-old chicks of high laying strains, and have a much more prolific hen; 
also different and better ways of disposing of thorn. We obtain better prices for 
eggs and poultry than we did 30 years ago, but I have more trouble with tick and 
foxes to-day. Pigs are very unruly. I like them best in a good sty or on the table. 
My experience on a farm has been that one can have a garden. One should try and 
grow most vegetables, kill your own meat, and grind your own porridge meal. Many 
people think farm life is monol?onous, but I have not found it so. We can interest 
ourselves in many things apart from household duties. At present we have better 
roads, and with motors more comfort, and are safer when out at night. We trust 
that the farmer will receive better prices, experience better seasons, and hope always 
for the best.’* 

Mrs. Temby also read a paper on the above subject. She said her earliest recollec¬ 
tions were of happenings and experiences on a farm, and had lived on one for over 
.50 years. Farm life for some people was much harder than for others. Sidelines she 
thought the most iiiterestiiig. At present there was little profit in anything, and it 
was wonderful that as much interest was shown as when times were prosperous. All 
realised that farming must continue or everything else would fail. <)S^retary, Mies 
Halliday). 


PYGERY. 

April 3rd.—^Attendance, 9. 

Three Course Dinner Menus and Rbcipe.s. —Mrs. M. E. Heath: Chioken Brothj^ 
Take a small chicken, remove all fat, and cut into small pieces. Put into a saucepan 
with a quart of waim water and a little salt. Bimmer over fire for 2 houns fljlowly, 
then strain. Serve with small squares of dry toast and add a Uttle parsley before 
serving. Poor Man^s Buck ,—Remove bone from shoulder of mutton. Make stufilng 
of bi*ead crumbs and onions, and seasoning to taste. PIU the hole and tie, and bake 
2 hours. Serve with cauliflower and white sauce, and brown gravy. Queen Qf 
Puddings, —5 pint of bread crumbs, 1 quart of milk, 4 eggs (the yolk), a piece of 
butter the 8U>3 of an egg, sugar to sweeten, flavour with lemon. Wben baked spread 
with jelly or jam and the white pf the eggs beaten to a stiff' froth, Mrs. A, B. 
Kaznmemnann: %ormio Soup, —^Boil several tomatoes and 1 onion fln^y ^ut. Straiq, 
and add to tho juice 1 cup hot new milk and 1* cup of stock; salt and pepper to taste, 
and thicken with a little flour. Mock Fowk — Take a loin of mutton with suflicient 
chops to allow one for each person. Make a basin of seasoning,, lay it on the chop 
side, turn the flap over and sew around the edge. Roast and serve cold wi^ salad. 
Stewed Pears wi^BUmc Mange, —^Let tlie sugar and water boU for 20 minutes hotore 
putting itt the frmt. For Idanc mange, allow to each pint of new millq 1 tablespoon 
each 9|^ md com flour, beat these in a basin with a little cold DaSIUk* Bxipm 

the resi ot the milk to boil, pc^ it on the mixture in the basin, sad beat' warn 
^rve quite cold. Mks G. Heylen: CauUflower Soup, —1 cauliflower, 1 table- 
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Spoon Aout, 1 pint stocky 1 tablespoon margarine, i cup of milk. Wash tho cauliflower 
and break into small pieces, and boil in stock until quite soft. Follow by melting 
margarine and working the flour into it. Then mix the cauliflower, stock, the floured 
margarine, and the milk. Heat for 30 minutes, and add salit and pepper to taste. 
Boast Pigeons ,—Plunge pigeons in a saucepanful of hot fat, let them cook slowly 
for i hour, then take out and brown in the oven for ao minutes, or more if necessary. 

Chip Potatoes,—-Cut raw potatoes into slices, the thickness should be Jin. Melt some 
well clarified beef dripping in the frying pan, when very hot put in potatoes and fry 
for about 5 minutes, turning them as they brown. When cooked drain well and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. French Beans ,—Use the old fashioned beans. Take 
off the outer rind, but do not cut up, tie in a bundle like asparagus and boil, serve 
with melted butter. Apple Charlotte Busse ,—^Melt 2oz8. gelatine in J cup of water, 
add a Uttlo sugar, lemon juice, and carmine. Put a layer of this in a plain mould 
and let it set, then lino the sides of mould with finger biscuits and pile with following 
mixture:—1 cup of apple pulp flavoured with lemon juice and a little grated rind. 
Put in 4 sheets of gelatine (which has been melted in a very little water and allowed 
to cool slightly) the whites of 2 eggs stiffly beaten, and enough castor sugar to sweeter* 
the mixture. Colour half with pink and put in mould, then colour the other with 
green and pile up rest of mould and put aside to £et thoroughly cold. Turn out 
and decorate with whipped cream. (Secretary, Mrs. E. I. Heylen.) 


May 1st.—^Attendance, 16. 

Recipes por Sweets. —The programme consisted of a displiy of sweets and recipes. 
Snow Balls (Miss R. V. Foster) : Soak loz. of gelatine in gills water 20 minutes. 
Boil together 11b. sugar, 1 1 gill of water, boil until sugar has dissolved; add gelatine 
and wati r, boil 10 minutes longer. Pour mixture into a bowl to cool, cut or roll in 
eocoanut Caramels: 1 large breakfast eup sugar, 1 level tablespoon flour, stir well to¬ 
gether, then add a piece of butter the size of an egg, 2 tablespoons golden syrup, 
J cup milk. Boiling quickly, this takes J hour to cook, stirring all the time. 
Toffee: 1 large breakfast cup sugar, 2 tablespoons honey, J cup milk, boil 20 minutes 
quickly. Coooamnt Ice (Miss M. C. Kammermann): 2 breakfast cups sugar, J cup milk, 
1 cup desiccated eocoanut. Boil sugar and milk in an enamelled saucepan slowly 
for 5 minutes, stirring all the time, then add desiccated eocoanut and boil for 1 minute. 
Take off saucepan and set it in a dish of cold water and stir until thick. Put half 
in a wet soup plate, colour the other half and spread on top. Toffee (Mrs. W. H. 
Douglass and Miss O. Ingram): 2 cups sugar, J cup water, boil until it sets in a 
little cold water. Chocolate Muffs: 1 cup each icing sugar and scorched eocoanut, 2 
tablespoons cocoa. Mix with enough cream to make firm. Almond Toffee (Mrs. M. E. 
Heath): 2lb8. sugar, 2 cups water. When boiling add J saltspoon cream tartar dis¬ 
solved in 1 tablespoon water. Let boil hard without the lid, to cracking degree, or 
when it begins to change colour. Sprinkle with blanched almonds and pour into a 
greased dish. Turkish Delight (Mrs. G. Duggin) : lib. granulated sugar, 1 lemon, loz. 
gelatine, water, icing sugar (cochineal to colour half). Soften the gelatine in a little 
cold water, then stir over gentle heat until dissolved. Boil sugar with 1 gill cold water, 
stirring until dissolved, strain in dissolved gelatine, and boil gently for 15^ minutes, 
stirring frequently; draw to the side of the fire and add strained juice of lemon. After 
15 minutes, strain and pour half into moistened tin to cool. Colour the remainder 
and turn into another moistened dish. When cold turn each on to a board dusted 
with icing sugar, cut into shapes, and roll in the sugar. Vanilla Cream Caramels: 
11b, sugar, Jib. butter, 1 cup ercli milk and cream, vanilla essence, and 1 tablespoon 
glucose. Stir sugar, milk, cream, and glucose over the fire until boiling, add butter, 
and stir; boil to the ‘‘hard bdl.’’ Flavour with vanilla essence, pour on to a buttered 
tin and when cool cup into squares. (Secretary, Mrs. E. I. Heylen.) 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16 to ITins.) 

May 8th,—Attendan^’C, 14. 

Homestead Meeting.*— The monthly meeting took the form of a social afternoon at 
the home of Mrs. F. Rv Koch. Songs were rendered by Mesdames Bowman, Neville 
jnr., and Mrs. Koch. Mrs. Koch read several useful hints and recipes. (Secretary, 
Mrs. A. Oram.) 


YURGO, May 25th. 

Winter Puddings. —Paper read by Mrs. Rogers:—^“As the various fruits and their 
aoeompaniments are mostly favoured for summer sweets, one looks liorward to some* 
thing more substantial for winter fare, such as steamed or boiled puddings. Puddings 
whi3i contain suet, butter, or dripping are usually boiled in a cloth or steamed in a 
greae^ basin, and are both wholesome and appetising, if I have a roast dinner I usually 
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have a boiled or steamed pudding, euch as some of the following ;—MotherOUmmt 
Fvdding .—'1 eup sugar, 1 tablespoon dripping, pinch salt, } cup muk, 1 cup eii^h bsead- 
crumbs and plain flour, ^ teaspoon carb. soda^ few currants or sultanas and little 
lemon peel. Mix all dry ingredients except soda, bind with milk, add soda dissolved 
in little boiling water, put in clotl^ already scalded and well floured;^ plaee in saucepan 
of boiling water, into which a saucer has been dropped. Boil 2i hours. 1 usually 
double this quantity, and what is left from dinner I fry for tea; cut in slicea and 
fried in hot butter (or dripping), well drained and sprinkled with sugar, it is deliedous. 
Jam Boly Foly .—I used to have trouble with this sticking to the elotb^ but have 
overcome that difficulty by first wrapping in greased butterpaper before tying in 
scalded cloth, and it turns out as desired. I put breadcrumbs in my miiture: it adds 
to the lightness of the pudding. , Becipe is as follows:—lib. each breadcrumbs, flour, 
and suet, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking powder, water to mix. Mix dry ingredients, 
add shr^ded suet, rub well, mix to stiff paste, roll out in long strip, spr^ with jam, 
keeping it away from the edges of pastry; roll up and seal ends, roll in greased butter* 
paper, then in ecalded cloth. Cook in boiling water two hours or more. Serve with 
boiled custard or cream. Sago Fruit Pudding ,—The sa^o fruit padding is a general 
favourite, preferably for Sundays; on account of it being so rich one only needs^ a« 
small serve. 1 cup breadcrumbs, 2 large tablespoons sago (soaked in enough milk 
to cover, soak over night), J aiap sugar, 1 cup seeded raisins, 2 tablespoons butter, 

1 teaspoon soda dissolved in boiling water. Mix with enough milk to make rather 
slack; boil three hours or more. For steamed puddings, the college pudding and the 
30 minutes pudding is my standby for washing days. It is easily and quicUy made, 
and takes only 30 minutes to cook. I cook it in the same basin In which it mixed. 
Berape the mixture tidily from the sides of the basin and place in saucepan quarter 
full of boiling water and cook 30 minutes. Thirty Min/ute Pudding* —1 cup B.R 
flour, 1 pinch salt, 1 dessertspoon each .butter and sugar, 1 egg, about i cup mi^ 
Beat butter and su^^r, add egg, then milk and flour to mc^e stiff batter. Serve with 
golden syrup and cream or sweet white sauce, I never cover the steamed puddings with 
greased paper or such like, and never have trouble with water getting into &em if 
careful how I lift the saucepan lid. 1 try to find a convenient spot on my stovi 
for the pudding saucepan, where it will keep simmering, and avoid shifting it i**^ 
possible. If I have a boiled dinner then I arrange a baked puddingy—either mill 
puddings, baked jam roll, or cottage pudding. Bilked Jam Bdu,—2 cups S.B. fiour 

2 tablespoons dripping, pinch salt, water to mix; rub dripping well into fiour and 
jialt; mix to stiff paste with water, roll out, spread with jam. Boll up, place in 

greased piedish. Into a basin put a tablespoon butter, } cup sugar, dissolve with 1 
cup boiling water, pour over jam roll, bake in moderate oven J hour, basting with 
the syrup occasionally.'’ (Secretary, Mrs. B, Sanders.) 
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